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• EA» faiN rtTTBICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, U> vU> 

Bk IT KBHsmBnan, that on' heteotf *ayof Augiiot, in the fifty-fourth jrrar of the [iidependenoe of thn 
United ^latei of America, A. D. t<S9, oai , Ijca A Carey, of thu said district, hare defiumted in lhi» oflii'i- 
tte title of a book, the nght where* f they cla i ns propyetoie, m the wordii lollnwiiig, to wit: 

'‘Encyclopa>dia Americaoa. A i 'pular ) ictionnry of Arts, Sriencei, Literature, k.isinrv, Politic* and 
Biography, brought down to the preie Time -, including a cupiuu* Cullecliim uf Oiiginat Artirii's in Anwrn-an 
Biography; on the Basis of the >' ...<ili Edition of the German Conicrsaliuiu-LexiroD. Edited by Francis Liobci, 
BHistld by E. Wigcleswortt- 

In otoforamy to >• .t of tlie Congress of the United States, entitled, “An Act for the onenuragement of 
learning.'by iwc'ir the cnpie* of maps, charts and biatks to the authors and proprietors of such copies, 
during the tunes therein mentAnedand also to the act, entitled, “ An Act tupjilomontary to an act, entiihik 
* Ao Act for too cncourageniciit cf learning, by securing the copies rd niapn, rhurts and books to the authors 
and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned and eitendiiig the benctita tlwreof to the 
arts of designing, eagravutg and eichiog butoiical and other print#.” 

U, CALDWELL, 

Clerk gf'ths EMtni Dwtnci 1/Peniuylraaia 


) JLshmasdh Co, Priatorv 
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At die bepinninp; of tliis work, it was mentioned, that the zoological 
articles would be contributed by Dr. Godman of Philadelphia. if*' 
has now become our painful duty to inform our readers, that we are 
deprived of his valuable assistance Ijy his death, which took place on 
tlie 17th of April, 18li(>. The articles in this dcpartrit“nt will, how?^erJ~^ 

be communicated by a gentleman whom Dr. Godman himself designated 

* 

to supply ills place. « 

'Fhe recent great and rapid changes in^iVe siAC of the world, which 
(■/■intinuall)' present new accumulations of*finat^|f^ of general interest, and 
the liilKirious nature of the present undertaking, having -rj’-ndered additional 

assistance neerssury, to enable us to bring out tJic volumes <vith sdfficieni 

' » 

di'spatcb, j\Ir. Bradford, whose name now appears on die title-page, is 
engaged to aid pcnnanenily in the rcmaiiult’i; of die work. We hope 
to be .able, therefore, to gratify the wishes of our readers, in future, by 
/'the })ublicaiion of a volume every diree months. 

FRANCIS LIEBER. 

Boston, Dec. 1830. 


An improved form of the tabular view of tbe European States, belonging to the article 
y.uTOft, in Vol. IV, will bo ioj^Siiumediately afler the Index.to tins volume. 





Evelyn, J(»hn; an inpt'nious cultivator 
of pliilnsophy and tlin liiieral and ii.snfiil 
arts III Kiiftlund in the 17th centurj'. lie 
was the son of Hicliard Evelyn, esrjninj 
of Wotton, in Surrey, where he was horn, 
OetoherJll, IfiriO. He vva^-entered a 
sUidenl at Baliol college, and lln'iice n'- 
inoved to the Middle Teinjile. The civil 
war induced liini to leave England ; and 
he H|>ent some years in Krance and Italy. 
He returned hyiine in I<).>1, and, in Kriti, 
published a poetical versiop of the first 
hook of Liicretiu.s. > He made some eflorts 
in liivor of the rtiyul cause in Kw!*; on 
which account he vva.s much favored by 
rhnrle.s H, after liLs n'stonition. In Ititi'i, 
he published his Sntipiura, or the History 
'and Art of Chalcography, or Engraving on 
i ’opi>er, 8vo., re]irint(!d in 1705. On the 
ibundiUion of the royal society, he was 
noniinaled one of the first fellows; and 
at its meetings he read a di.scours(‘ on 
foiv'st tn>es, which fornu'd the litusis of 
ins most culehi-iited publication. This was 
Sifivu, or a DisiJouree of Fort's! I’ri'es, 
and tlie l*ropagution of Timber in his .Ma¬ 
jesty’s l)oniiuion.s; to wliieh is anne.\ed, 
Poinonri, or an Ajipendix concerning Fruit 
'fret's, in relation to Cider, &c. (Ititi-l, fol.); 

,a work several times reprinted, parlienlar- 
ly ill 177(J and IH12, with tl^»#iiprov('- 
ineiils of doctor Andrew As a si‘- 

qucl to this treatise, lie piihlished Terra,, 
a Fhilosophical Hiscourse of Eiuth, re¬ 
lating to the Culture aial Improvement 
of it for Vegetation and the Prtumgatioii 
t)f Plants (1()75, folio). This also w.is ed¬ 
ited by doctor lluntor in 1778. Mr. Eve¬ 
lyn was appointed one of the <-.omtnission- 
ers of the .sitrk and wounded sciim('.n in 
HKi 1; ^nd also a coiutniHsionur for re- 
buiidiug Paul’s eutht'dral. When 
Charle.s lFl()riiied»a board of trade, ho 
was nomiiijtted one of the metnlters: and 

1* .t ' * 


nil tills occasion he drew up a small tract 
on navigation and commerce. In. the 
reign of Jarnef^II, he was one of the com¬ 
missioners fuoexeeitting the office of priVy 
•-e!i 1.^luring .nbe alisence of the carl of. 
('lan'tiiloi^ih Iri'land. lie continued in 
favor at coiilV?l|in;r the revolution,and was 
miule treasurer iMLCreciiwich hdbpital 
He died F« bru:uy2<.’'‘305—G. TIse me¬ 
moirs of Ev<ilyi» coinpreliendin*g an in¬ 
teresting diary and eorrcspniideiicc, wore 
pul ilifhed by \V. Ilray, I'sqnirc, 1819,2vols. 

I to.; and more recently his rnisctillaneous 
works leave been cojk'cteil and given to 
the public. They include treatises on 
ganli iimg, arcliiteeturc, medals, &c., be¬ 
sides a curious tract, entitled Mimdus mtir . 
Ih hris; or, tlie Ladies’ Dri'ssiiig Room un- ‘ 
locked and lier Toilette imread, in Bur- 
l''S(pie; together with the Fop’s Diedonaf- 
rv, or Catalogue of Hard Names and 
Terms of the Art Cosmetic, &c., first 
lirinted in 1U'.K). 

EvKiiun.iEv ; the name of a cciebriited 
Hutch tamily of painters. Of these, Cffi- 
sar van Everdiiigen was distinguished as 
a portrait atid historical painter and arclii- 
feet. lie was liorii at Alcniaer, 1606, 
died l(i70. His younger brother Alder 
viui lilverdingen, was a celebrated land¬ 
scape jiainter, Umi 1621. His sea pieces, 
in vvljic.h he represents the disturbed ele¬ 
ment with great truth to nature, are j>ar- 
t ieularly ei'lehrated. In forest scenes, too, 
he was a master. lie is known, hlso, asJ 
mi able cnginvi'r, by his plates to lletwijiC 
the Fo\'. lie died 167S,--The.youngest 
brother, John,, bom 1635, was a*iawyW, 
and painted only for his own amusement.. 

EvertseNj John, iHinisral of tlie Diltcjp, 
flw'ti diwl J{i66. In bk time, tbn naval 
power of tlie Dutch’ 
highest point Tlie. victories ofRuyKiv 
Tronip and Vassenoer had made ffie fiag 
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of Holland re 
several of the Evgitscn &mily, ve 

beionged to Zealand, all en. 
com^iioui^ud pupils of those naval lic- 
Toe^ followed worUiily in tho atcj>s of 
tlieir great leaders, A brother of John 
Evertsen, named Oomeliua, likewise ad¬ 
miral in the service of the republic, died 
siftjr his country at the bloody battle of 
July 15, against the English. John 
at that time retinsd from the ser¬ 
vice; but no sooner l»ad he received 
the nows of his brother’s death, than he 


wrote to the states-gcneral ns follows: “ I 
wiali'to enter again into arrive service, 
and'to devote mj self !5»r my country. My 
&ther, my four brothers and my lia\'e 
already fallen bonurably in the cause of' 
the republic, I^el me lie permitted, like 
them, to die in my eouiitiyV service.” 
The wisli of the gallant nihn was fulfilled. 
Aug 4 of the same year.tu* lost a leg in 
a bitttle witli the Eiig'Usli, a\l diod.V few 
days after, of liis wounds. The privmce 
of Zi'idand erected a spit**:,!!!! moiuiment 
to tin' memory of Jot .i and (’oriielius, af 
Middleburg, why, thi-ir ashes are depos¬ 
ited witli those of tw o otiiers of the family, 
afterwards laid there, viz.. iKlimral t'orne- 
lius Evertsen (a Son of John Eveilsen), 
who died ll)71>, and Galin' Evertsen 
(likewise au admiral in the Dnteh ser- 
' vice, and a desccaidiint of the elder'(,'or- 
uelius Evertsen), who liierl 1721. 

Evidence, in it^ most general si'ii'^e, 
meaiis the proofs w Jiieh e.stahlish, or havi; 
a tendency to establish, any facts or con¬ 
clusions. It may be divided into tliree 
sorts, malliematical, mond and legal. The 
first is employed in tlic demonstrations 
which belong to pure matlieinaties; tlie 
second is employed in die general ufliiirs 
of life, and m those reasonings wliieh are 
applied to convince the understanding, in 
cases not admitting of .striet demonstra- 
tioh; tlie third Is that which is ern;)loyed 
in judiciai tribunals for the piirjiose of de- 
cimng uptm the rights ami wrongs of liti¬ 
gant parties.—Proliahly in every sjstein 
of jurisimidcnce aiming at exactness, 
aOme rules are introduced, and stime re¬ 
strictions are allowed, in resj«‘ct to evi¬ 
dence, different from those winch belong 
^ mere moral reasoning ujion proiiabili- 
tics. In our discussions on this head, we 
aball obnfrne ourselves altogetlier to tlie 
consideration of evidence in a /eged view, 
^nu principally with reference to the ex¬ 
isting rules of common law, recognis- 
ed ingnijjfligiinnd Amej’ica. According 
Ir sysaein of jurisprudence in common 


The 

irt of the jury is, however, to Ite giv- 
S^tlie trim is to lie had, in the pres- 
cn(^^y|indge or judges, who preside at 
the truu|(Pid are bound to decide mattefa 
of laui^ arising in the course of tho trial. 
Whenever, therefore, a qiu'stion arises, 
whether any thing ofTerod as proof at such 
trial is or "is not projicr to go bei'ore the 
jury as evidence, that ejnestion is to be de¬ 
cided by the court, and, unless |N‘rmitted 
by the court, it can never legally coum' t<» 
tlu; eonsulonition of the jury. lienee, 
whatever is so jiennitted to la- brought Im'- 
forc the jiuy, lor tlie purjxise of enabling 
tlu'iii to decide any mutter of fact in dis¬ 
pute between theijiarTies, is, in a legal 
sense, m'de/irr, and is so eulled, in eontm- 
dislinelioii to mere argument imd com¬ 
ment. This gives rist' to a very iinjair- 
taut distinction, at the common law, tis to 
the rompdenc^ and the credihiilhi of evi¬ 
dence. it IS compdnU, wiicn, by'thc j»rm- 
cijih's of law, it is aiirnissililc to i stablish 
any fact, or has any tendency to prove it. 
it is. mdi/i/c, when, Uarig introiiuced, it 
aft'ords satistactory jinKif of the fact. It 
followtherefore, that evidence may be 
rompilad to Im' pnxliiceil before a jury, 
when It may, neverthele-s, not amount to 
rrcdihlf [iinfif, so as to .satisty the minds 
ol' tlie jury ; and, on the other hand, ii 
may lie such, as, if beliiiv llieni, would 
satisfy their niind.s of the trulli of the liict, 
but by tlie rules of law,it is not ad¬ 
missible. Wlietlier there is any eridenre 
of a iact, is a (’nesfion tor tlui court; 
whether it is siiffiacid, is a (|u«'fition liir the 
jury, when the cause is tried by a jury.— 
Evidence is, in its imtiire, divisible inio 
two sorts: —first, that which is direct and 
positixr. proof of any fact; and, secondly, 
that'which 'oi presumptive and e-ircumstan- 
fiat. It is again divisible, m rexpevt to the 
mode or in.strumems of pnxif, into two 
sort.'';—fmst, imWea evidence; and, second¬ 
ly, unwritten or ortd evidence. VVe are 
aceu.stoiried to con.sider that as dired and 
jmitivr which is proved by some 

writing coiitSiuing a jiositive statement of 
tlie facts, and binding the jiariy whom it 
affi'cts; or that which is proved by some 
witness, who has, and avers himself to 
have, jHisitive knowledge, ihen'of, by means 
of his senses. Whenever the- tact is not 
so ilircctly and jiositivcW ostablir,hed, hut 
is deduced from other tacts in evidence, 
if is presumptive and dreumslaatuU only. 
Perhaps, in, a strictly philosop^icu* wnse, 
much of the evidence iiKnaliy^enutninnt- 
cd positive is but presumptive;Tor there is 


“W tn^ It iB uie peculiair province of on admixture in it of some circuiastauecs 
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of presumf^on, though the pr^umption ’ which it may ocH be^improper to enumer-. 
may usually bo doomed irresiatible proof, ate. One is, that a man na^mily intends 
For instance, a promissory note is oii^r(»l the end and result; which mist be the ini- 
in cvideiKje, as signed by the defeudaht; mediate consequence of his This is •< 
a witn^ who attested it, swtiars to tire , often applied U» criminal csiam. If a man, 
'.'execution and signature of the defendant. Strikes another witu a dangerous wCapdh,. 

‘ This is usually deemed positive proof 5 and the eflcct of the blow would natund- 
aud yet it will lx; at once perceived, tiiat ly produce death, he is deemed to intend 
it rests on the mdUnlity of the witness, 
and tlie presumption that he has sworn 
what is true, which is a fact, that, iu its 
'nature, is not cajjable of al>solute proof. 

Jtut, however this may Ixf, in a practical 
the dl.-^tiiHition above statetf is .sufti- 
cieiilly intelligible and well-settled for all 
the pur|Kises of human li^'e. 

I. As to presumptive, evidence. It must 
be olwious that in a \ery great pro[x»rtuni 
of the qiu'stiuus of tiict arising in tbe liti¬ 
gations before judicial tribunals, the jiroofs 
must !«■ of a merely presiniiplive nature. 

I'be want of written proofs; tlic death, or 
def et of memory, nr treacliery, of wil- 
n.'s,>.es ; tbe lempiationv to suppress »wi- 
deiiee ; the very nature of tie- tmu.siu'tioii 
founded in fraud, or in secret eou- 
triviinces, or in |H;r.soiial coiilidcnee; all 
lliesc, and many oilier considerations, re¬ 
quire us to recur per|M'luull> to presump¬ 
tive evidence. And eijH'cially is tins true 
iu respect to pubhe iTimes; i’or these are 
rarely couiiiiiited under such circiim- 
'stauci'H us lead to (Misitive, une<|uivoeal 
evidence of tl«*Tn. All proimlptious are 
jjiecc.ssfirily fluiudcfl upon the cotmexion 
•wbicb biuuati cxpericiiee demonstrates 
usually to exist between ii certain fui't or 
circiunstaiice, and other fiiets and eireum- 
staiiees. \Vb eii the one oeenrs, tlie oth¬ 
ers are jircsumed to aecompatiy ibeni. 
rtonie presiimptiniLs of this nature tire so 
strong and irresistible, that the law adojits 
tiiem as presumptiones juris cl tie jure. 

Others, again, urn left to be judged of ae- 
conling to the weight, which the court and 
jiirv' may think them entitled to, taken in 
connexion with all the other eircutnsUuicc.s 
of tlic ptirticular c/ase. 'riicre are otlit;f 
prcsinriptiuns, or rather circuin|;;^iees of 
pntsuniptioii, which ant so ufii’^ertain and 
, unsatisiactory in tlicir own nature, tliat 
the law rejects them, as unworthy of any 
credit, and too unsafe to found any jndg- 
meiit u|ion. And prcsumjrtions, favorable 
or luifavorahle, often- arise from the con- 
ilncf, or motives, or want of niotivoa, or 
cliaructor, or habits of a party, alal may 
justly innuence flic dtHtision of a case. 

But itwoiUd lead Us too fur to enter upon 
a fulUntismtion of these remarks.^—The 
comiiiou law luis ipid down many rules 
uji the subject of prosumptions, a few of 


to kill; ami, under such circumstances, he 
will not Ire permitted to' act up as a det*''* 
fence, that it was Iresidc bis intention. If. 
a man strike another on the iiead wHJi a 
lieavy axe, so that his head is split open," ‘ 
ami he iu-stantly dies, the offender will not 
be iremiitted to excuse himself by . pre¬ 
tending tiiat he liad.no intention to kill. 

In our law, malice is a neccssaiy in^- • 
dieiit in the crime of murder; and if a 
man kill luiotlier upon slight provocation, 
or use wpajiolis, which are nctreSsarily , 
dangerous to life, or comiucf liinisclf In a 
ve.ry cruel amb Iwiital mapner, the pre- 
siimprion of tl|/ law is, that the act is ma¬ 
licious. ami tl prc.'iiimptioa will prevail 
again.vt anv»?"’tdence of mere private in¬ 
tention to —Anotlier *pre- 

Mmi|>tion of law a man is inno¬ 

cent, until some proof i» dilered, tiyttlie is 
guilty of a crijqj*. *lle is not l«ound,in die 
first in>lanCe, to shotv Ids innocence, for 
the law imputes no wyong to him without 
some jiroof. But a.s soon as sucli proof 
is oflt'red against him, the presumption 
di.sapjiears, and, under frerticiilar circum¬ 
stances, the linrden of proof is on him to . 
establish his iiinocenee. For instance, if 
one man is proveil to have killed anoUier, 
the law presimii's tiiojict moliciuus, unless 
ciremnstiinccs arising from tbe evidence 
prodiK-ed agfxinst him repeJ that conclu- , ’ 
sion; ami therefore he i.s required .satis¬ 
factorily to e.'.tahlikli all the circumstances 
of accident, lu'cessity or infirmity, on 
which lie relies fiir Ifis defence.—These 
are instum.’C.s in criminal cases. And tbere 
are man.v rnle.s of presumption, of a like 
nature in civil cases; some of which are 
conclusive, and others, agaui, vv'hi^h are . 
liable to Ik* rebuttini by counter evidence; 
some iuiuided on natural reasoning, and 
othexs, again, upon artificial grounds. 
Among these an‘ the following: Every 
irersow is jirosuiiKxl' to have done an act, 
the omission of which would bo criminal 
in liiin, until the contrary is ebown. Fraull' 
is not to bti prosumed.' A party is to be- 
presumed to continue in life until tlie con¬ 
trary is made iirobable. Where the pjin- 
cipal act or title is proved, all the oolhtterai^ 
circumstances to give it vj^ct will also Ire, ^ 
pi-^umed. A debt will lre*hres>!atu.A ^j4 ^ 
after a lung, unexplained lapse oif time, . 
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Some presumptions of this nature arc ar¬ 
tificial. io our law, a bond will be 

presumed tdoe wholly paidnfier ^ years, 
• whfre thw have been ho intermediate 
}m'nieiits oi«recognitioqs of the debt. A 
jnan will be presumed to be dead after an 
I absence of 7 years, unexplained. An heir 
will be picsumed to lie in possession of 
land, of which his ancestor died seized. 
*^fter 20 years enjoyment of an easement 
I or servitude, a title will be presumed.— 
On the other hand, there are certain pre¬ 
sumptions, which the law rejects (a.s has 
- been already stated), becaitse of their im- 
safisfacton' uanm' and tendency. Thus, 
it ^ a general nilc, that hesui^ay, or mere 
report and n'ptitation of a fact, is not evi¬ 
dence, tor this amounts to no more than 
tlie mere declarations of third poisons, not 
under oath, and of facts of which they 
may haVe no certain knowledge. Our 
law generally requires, thlit every fact to 
be substantiated against a \)ors(tn, should 
Ik' proved by the tesfunoiij <)f a witness 
(wlion it is to Ire jwou^^'.dlly), who is 
sv'oitn to s]>eak the tr; .ii; or, if it i.«. de- 
j'enc^eiit upon wrjp.ii evidence, it must be 
provedchy cvideiice thgt is sanctioned by 
him, or by whii'h he oug^t to he bound, 
as importing tniih. There an\ iiowever, 
some exception.^ to ^his rule. Whenever 
the hcai-say or declaration accompanies a 
, fact, or, os it ir. often expressed, is u fi.art 
of the res gesirr, it may he evidence. So 
in oases of pedigrees, and of pn>crij>tions, 
customs and hoiiiHluneij, wlierc. from the 
nature of the title, the fiicts are of great 
autiquit)’, or, onliiiarily,ot!ier jiroots could 
not l»e presumed to exist, hearsay or repu¬ 
tation is admitted as evideijce. A nioiiu- 
iiient, or tomli-stone, or family hible. stat¬ 
ing a relationship, is, upon this giound, 
admitted as ('vidence of the ndationsiiqi, 
„as it wouUl lie of the death of a party. 
So declaration.^ of parents, either \\ ritteii 
or oral, of the legititjiacy and birth.s of thefr 
' childr«5i!, esjMTiaily il'such declanilions lie 
before any litigation has arisen (lis mota], 
ate adniissildc, after their decease, in proof 
of tlie fiict. But it has been lately said, 
that such dticlarations,'* made post lii -.m 
moUan, are not adntiksihie. The admis- 
sioh of hearsay, too, is limited ih^-extent, 
even in these classes of cases. It is ud~ 
iVdfted only to prqve public or general 
righUi, and ipatters of gfuicrtU nqiuiution. 

' But it is said to be iiiadniissible to prove 
' mere privab, rights, or jiartieular facts; as, i 
^^ .instanci., ujioh a tpiestion of boundary, 
a pus‘. down in a fairticiilar . 

BdljpM|)^FMnn a ease of birtli, that the birth, 
w'as in a particiftar place; or tliat a jiarty 


has a private right of way.—There arc 
other cases, where tlie soleoin declarations 
of parties, under whom the jiarty.to be 
affected by them claims, or with whom 
(as it is teelinieully expressed) he is in 
pritnh/ of title, or estate, or blooa,are good 
evidence; as, for e.xainple, tlm recital of 
a fart in a deed, uniler xvliirh the fiany 
claims title, binds him. So tin* testimony 
of a deceased witness, gix i>n mton a for¬ 
mer tritd, wlien* the same point was in 
issue between the same parties. So flying 
declarations of a party, wlio lia.s received 
a mortal wound, are evideiiee against the 
piuty accused of the crime. To go at l.irge. 
into this suhjert would requin* a treatise. 

IT. As to oral nr wnwritlen evidence. 
Having considered the nature and ojiera- 
lion of jii’esuniptive ex ideiice, xve may noxv 
pass to !i considenitiou of some of the rules 
of evidence, ns to xvitnesst s—w'hcn they 
are, aiul when they are not conijM'tent to 
givi' ti'stiiiiony. lit general, it may Is* 
said that all persons, not under .any known 
diMihilhy, are eoiupeli'iit xvitiiessi's. S<>x- 
eial grrtuiid.H of iiicompeteiicy exi.st, in the 
common laxv of Knglaiul anil America. 
1 . TIh’^ first is, xx niit of n'li.son or undor- 
stuiiding. Persons iiis.me, iniiuties and 
idiot', arc incoriijwtent to he xvitnesses. 
But lunatics and pi'rsons temporarily in- 
.saiie, are. ill their lucid mtervids, or n-turiis 
of reason, restoreil to their competency. 
A pel-son deaf and iliiinh, if he ha.s siifti- 
cieiit understanding, and can, h\^ signs, 
make knoxx n his thonglus througli an in 
tei-}>n;ter, or otlierwis*, is pomjieteijt. But 
a |H;rson deaf, diiMih and blind, would he 
deemed iiiconqiett nt. Children an‘ ad- 
niissildc a.s witnes.«!es as soon as they have 
a competent shnn? of understanding, atid 
know and feel th(i nature, of an oath, and 
of the ohiigatiun to speak the truth. 'I'hen; 
can. thereforti, scareidy lie assigned any 
pft'cisc age fixed for the admissifui of 
them as witnesses. A child «f five y<‘urs 
of age is not ueces.>.arily iiicomjMttent, if 
he or she has siiftlcieiit reason, and a 
knouhuJjH^* of the obligation and nature of 
an oalntarthough, certainly, at such an 
age, th('re ought to Ix' great hesitation in 
admitting or relying on siich tiistimoiiy, 
a^id it ought to haye little weight, if im- 
corrolMirated by otTier proof. Ami tlie 
like circumstances would govern the case- 
of [lersons, whose inemoiy- and under¬ 
standing are greatly iinjaiired by age. If 
they have too little mind to know the 
value of truth, or to under^ni|^ or re- 
aieinher iacts, they are inconiM^pnt. But 
if they arc not flius d|!ficient, mey arc ad¬ 
missible, and their credit is to be left to 
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I the iuiy.-r2. A oecond nound of in^m- he may not feliovo in a fatUie atata, or if 
p^ncy is the wuit of relimous belief. • he does believe in a future sta^td, that ha , 
The law, in order to justify th'e adtniuis* will be liable any in su<(^ 

tration of an oath, or a solemn equivalent state. This latter omriion nu held by , 
affirmation, requires that the party should • lord chief justice Willey in iae case m 
believe, that it is oblieatoiy upon his con- Omichuqd vs. Barker (Willes^ R. 538), and > 
science, and that bo becomes tlms bound he is himself df vciy high autliorily. But* 
to tell the truth. But there is no certain upon such a question, where very able 
sanc.tion -or obligatory force upon tlic con- judges have differed, it i)ecx>meB us to say 
science of a man, unless be believes, that no more than tliat the question may sti|^ 
his telling or not telling the' truth, will, Ot Ik; deemed unsettled. It was formerly a 
all events, make him acxtouiitable to a Su- rule, that infidels, oil; disbelievers in Chris- 
preme Being for his conduct; and that, if tianity, such os Jews, Mohammedans, and 
he tells a falsehood, the Supreme Being the various kinds of heathen, were not 
will punish him accordingly. It is not' compe-tent witnesses. But that rule has 
sufficient, by the common law, that a fieen abrogated for a considerable leh^h 

• witness Iwlicves himstilf bound to s[K'ak of time; and it now fliatters not whether a 
the tnith from a regard to his own char- person he a Jew or a Christian, a Moham- ' 
acter and the opinion of the public, or his mednn or a Hindoo, if he believes in a Gk>d^ 
own {lenniuieiit interests, or the civil and in his rcspunsibleness to him for his 
punishments annexed to peijiuy. Such conduct, ami that he will be rewardetl or 
tnurives (ns has lH;en justly said) have punished according to his conduct, he is a 
their influ(*nce, and may !«■ brought in comiictent witness. Tliis has been firmly 
aid of rciHgious obligation ; hut they do not settled in our kiw, at feast since the great 

• sujiply its jilaco. Indeed, they arc of so ca^ of Oimchiind vs. Barker (Willes’ R.. 

uncertain a nature, sft liable to lie pervei^- .538),in j But atheists, and such in- 

i‘d to wrong iHiqKises, so infirm in their fidels Jis profess no •ii«ligion, or do nol bc- 
operation, and so mixed up with other lieve in anyresponsiblem..?s to any Supreme 
motives, of prestait reward, of future fa-, B<‘iriglortlieirac‘ti*ns,arpinc;oim>eft«twit- 
vfir, of hatred, or kindness, or projudici', iies.-«es.—.‘1. A «third ground of incompe- 
thai they do nol afford a solid foundation teiic) is infamy of character. But this in- 
UjK)n whicli to rest our confidence. But finny is not that, which islnorally attached 
It a man dues believe in a superintending to a man for his private profligacy and dis- 
IVovidciice, and in his rcspoiisililcne.ss to 8ulutem;ss. That i.s not suf&ient to ex- 
that I’rovidence for all his conduct; if he elude him as a witiicss, though it may go 

• Teels that the <;ye df God can si’arch his far to dimiiu.sh his crodihility. But the in- 
f hought-s, aii<f that he cannot cscaiw his famy, of which we sjieak, is tfmt which re- 
notice. or his power, but will receive at suits from a conviction of some critnedeem- 
his hands urcording to his deeils, them is ed, in the law, infiirnous. It is not sufficient 
a most solemn and uflocting influenct* u|i- that a party has been convicted and punish- 
oii his mind. He may not alwii}'s, vyith ed for a crime; nor that the punishment it- 
tliis belief, avyid falsehood; hut he has tlie st*If is deemed by tlie public degrading and 
highest motives to do so. Our law, ihoro- infamous. But the offence must, in its own 
fun‘, require-s that u person, to Ih; a wit- nature, be infamous. AH capital oflences 
n<‘ss, should iatlievo in tlie existence of a tuid felonies are dnuned infamous; all 
Supreme God, to whom ho is accountable offeiua's importing fraud and gross moral ' 
for his actions. Tlie rule is usually laid depravity; every species of tlie crimen 
down, in our hooks, with tliis addition— f(d.si, such as forgery, perjury, suboma- 
that lie .should also ladjcve in ti future tioii of i>erjury, piracy, bribery, conspira- 

• state of rewards and punishmontl. And cy to accuse anoUier of a crime or to , 
it has been acconlingly held by some commit a fraud, swindling, cheating, grand 
judges, that if he dot s not bclievt; in a larc,eny, and uttering counterfeit paper.. 
state of punishment, hut only of reward. Many other offences, though very repre- 
in a future worltl, he is not a comiH'tcnt liensihlo hi law, as well as in morals, do * 
witness, although he may liclieve in pun- not carry •with them this disquolifkaitiOT,; ' 
ishment in the present world, for all sucli as litMds,' riots, assaults and battened 
crimes, by the order of I’rovidcnce. But and other suliordinate uiisdemeanors. A 
tliis doctrine has been doubted and denied pardon will, in coses whore incoinp^oncy 
by other judges, whu, think, that if a wit- is thus a consequence‘of the convictibiy 
ness ItCfiejies in aG^, and that he will r<*store the party to his competency, at 
punish hi^ in tliis world, if he swears whatever time it, may Bb grt«it;p^|^: and 
falsely, he is admiasibie, notwithstanding even though the party has suffiir^ 
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it as in&mouB punislimeDt. And it seema^ 
ijiat our couits will not c^rclude a party 
as a witness Hpon a mere jqpiiviction of 
,‘an iutartH^nr crime in another state or 
country, th^^h it will Ibnn a strong ob- 
iecrioD to Jus credit Accomplices in an 
infamous crime,'who have not been con* 

■ victed, but who confess their own guilt, 
are not on that account disabled fitun giv- 
testimony; but of course it is received 
with great distrust and caution, and it 
rarely happens, that any conviction takes 
, place tqiou such testimony stamiing alone 
and uncorroborated.—4. A fourth ground 
of iucompetency is on account of ihterest. 
It ^ in our law, a general, rule, that all 
whfiesses, interested-in the event of a 
'cause, that is, such {lersons os must gain 
or lose by the event, arc incnni|)eieut to 
give testimony in favor-of the party, to 
whom dteir interest inclines them, but not 
' incompetent to give testimony for tlie oth¬ 
er party. The iuterest, however, required 
to ettelude a witness, must be a hgol in¬ 
terest (that fe, a fixed inten^. which, is 
retirieniasd in our jurt^tr'-Irhcc as such), 
.UK.' UotiuCTelyaprciv-ihcejairectiou or tujis, 
or relbtipusfaip, tho(lgli these may go to his 
Credit. In respect to lelationship, a lius- 
-band and wife cannot be witnesses for or 
against each other. They cannot b<‘ wit¬ 
nesses for each other, because their iiitit- 
ests ore, iu legal cnmcmpladon, oi]<> and 
rile same; nor, generally, against (-aoh 
other, because it would destroy the neces- 
saiy confidence between them, whiclj the 
Juw deems of priinury/ and fiindaiiumtal 
importance to social life. Hut all other 
relations may lie witnesses, Gir or .'igainst 
each other, such as lather and child, mus¬ 
ter and servant, guardian ainl w'ard. But 
on attorney nr counsidlor cannot be u wit¬ 
ness against bis client as to any matter of 
. fiut, which he derived from liis client lu 
r jprofesrional confi<Ience. This procc<;ds 
I upon a laige ground of public fMilicy. If 
interest be strictly a legal interest, it is 
terial whether it is great nr small, 
it be not a legid intiiri-st, it mutters nut 
iw strong the bias of the {lait}' may lat, 
fc4r that goes to his credit only. It Is not 
sufiicieut, that be iins on imen^st in the 
tpieMlDa, or has a case of a like i;|ature; 
lie innst have an inters in the event of 
the cause, or it must Ik: stich Uiat die ver¬ 
dict majr be given in evidence, for or 
against him. The interest, also, tv<{iiired 
to exclude a witness, must l:e a fixed, 
present inter^ and not a remote, {xiesi- ' 
, ole, or conttU^tt interest. Whenever, 
the aterast of the witness is 
oubtlui, he is of course admitted. If a 


witnera is really interested ih the event of 
<the suit, he is incompetent, although he 
sup])OBCB himself not to be. It would 
seem to ibliow, that if he believed himself 
interested, and ho were, in feet, not so, he 
ought to be admitted as a wituess. .This 
is the English rule; but, in some of the 
American courts, it has been otherwise 
adjudged. A mere honorary engage¬ 
ment will not exclude a witness. If the 
verdict or record would secure any ad¬ 
vantage to the witnci^ or repel a cliarge 
against him, or u cluini U{)on him, in a 
future proceeding, ho is uKaniqieteut. A 
party to the reconl is m?nerai!y incompe¬ 
tent. Po a person liable to costs; so bail 
in a suit; so a servant, in an action against 
liis master for negUgence or uiis<‘ouduct 
of the si'rrant; so a tenant, to establish bis 
landlunrs title; so a devisee in a will, to 
jmive the will; so u creditor, to iuercuse 
the fund of a baiiknqit’s estate. These 
are merely put by way t»f example. If u 
wituess have an interest on both sides, .so 
that, on the winde, lie stands mditfcn'iit, 
he is admissible. So, although he is in¬ 
terested, if that interest is releasei! or ex¬ 
tinguished in luiy manner, his eiirn|H.'ten- 
ry i.s restored. So where the witness 
ofl'ers Ifi relen-se his interest and the other 
Ittirty n’fuse.s. A member of u corpora¬ 
tion is, generally, ineonifietoiit to testify in 
a suit, brought hy the corjKiratiou. But 
this rule has he,en, in many of tlie Ameri¬ 
can states, alMihshed hy »'X])ress legisla¬ 
tion.—'I’lien: an- rertain exceptions to tli*?. 
rule, as to the inconijicteucy of wilnesHcs 
on account of interest, which have Ixjeii 
rt'aogiiised in our law, and which seem 
JustiJieJ by a moral necessity. Thus, 
agents factors and servants are, generally, 
if not i<niversal]y, ndniLssibie os wimesses 
for their principals, as to tilings within Uie 
scope of Uieir agency. So persons enU- 
tU'd to a rmvord for conviction of other 
}K-rsuns of a crime. So informers entitled 
to share in a jienaJty; but this is provided 
for by ]iositive law. So a party robbed) in 
an action against 'the hundred (q. v.) fur 
his loss^ for otherwise ho might not la: 
able to prove the robliery, which i» ttsuoliy 
a secret thing. Ko in Amraricji tlie party, 
whose name is forged, on an indictment 
for forgery; Iiut the rule, is otherwise in 
EiighiiuL The rule of allowing interested 
testimony, ex necessitate, is to he under¬ 
stood not of a necessity in the jiarticukr 
case, hut of a general uec.essity iu cases 
lieJonging to lliat class.—If a witness lie 
not interested at the time whip tie fact 
occurred, he cannot, by creating a sulise- 
quern interest voluntarily on his own iwrt, 
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depriTe ttie party of his tM&nony, as by^ 
inking a Mt, or wager on the event; 
hut it is otherwise if the intoiest be ere* 
utod'by act of law, or the act of the par¬ 
ty by whom ho is called.—^Tliis may snf- 
(ice OB a general dutline of the law, as to 
incompetcncy ooaccouut of interest. And 
cases often arise on this subject, of ex¬ 
treme nicety and subtlety, where the ap¬ 
plication of the rule is lull of doubt and 
difficulty. But the consideration uf such 
]>oints pniperiy belongs to a full treatise 
c»n , evidence.—In concluding this head, 
as to witnesses, we may advert to miothrr 
exception, which has been extensively, 
but not universally, adopted in Anieriiui. 
it is, that a party to tuffotiable pa(M-r simll 
not tw allowc<l as a witness to prove its 
or^Tud invalidtiy, although he may be a 
witness to e.stat)iisli any subseejuent fact. 
I’hc same rule formerly prevaileil in Eng¬ 
land ; but it is now abrogated there. 

Ill respect to oral or unwritten evidence, 
diere an* some other rules, which it may 
not lie without use to state. And, 1. first, 
as to admisifiom. These, when made by 
the jiarty biriiself, or by his ngc'tit in tlic 
mrticiilar transaction, are eviilenoe against 
lini, though not for iiiiii. If there are. 
several {Hirsoiis having a joint interest, an 
admission of one of them in respect to the 
jwnt interest Ls cvalence against all. rio 
an admission of one j»artiier,iLSto partner¬ 
ship transactions, is evideiici* against all 
the partnei-s. But in cases of crimes and 
torts ( 4 . Y.), the rule is more limited. 
There, the admission of one deleiidant 
doc.s not affia't tlie others, uiik'ss it la* a 
yittrt of the res gestee ; or tlii're Im* jiroof 
of a common conspiracy or design, and 
the declarations of the party n'spect that 
design, and are a (Hirt of it, or are made in 
the course of executing it. But tiie ad- 
•missions or declarutioiis of an agent are 
not evidence against the. princijial, unless 
they are made in a case within the scope 
of lii.s employment, or are a piurt of the 
res f^estfe, I iis admissions at aiiotlier time, 
or in another employment, are not so. 
What he states while he is doiiiff an aet, 
ns agent, is evidmiee; what IkT statew liis- 
torie.ally, aftorwiirds, ns to the actsatul pro- 
eecdings under his agency, is not, because 
lietter proof may be obtained, for he may 
be called to appear personally as ■x ,,.4- 
tiess. There is a distinction in rcH(>oet to 
the effect of atlmisstons. In some cases, 
they ore conclusive; in some, not. They 
are often conclusiro, when die party has 
the reby indeed another to 801 , 01 * mve cred¬ 
it. 1 n manf oUier cases they moy be contra¬ 
dicted, where they db not ojierate us a ftaud 
/ ■ . - • 


on other |»ersons^^ Sfi^oondly {in r^^sect 
to eonfeseims. Thecohuneniawseemato ' 
have taken a.^Bdtiction as Ip did efi^t of 
confesiHOQB in civil cases and in QriiitiDal ca- 
ses. Generally speakini^, they are evideDee '. 
in civil cases as admissions. In erinwal 
cases, a fr 8 c,vnlmitaiy confemioti ^ a pai^^ 
of his guilt, is aik> evidence, and is sam- '. 
cient, per se, to found a convicUon ; but 
where a confession has been oNained fgir* 
dureiss or threats, or by a promise of par¬ 
don by an agent of the government or the 
prosecutor, and the promise is not com¬ 
plied with, tlie confession cannot be given 
in evidence. These eases seem clear.' 
But wliere a party lias made a conferaioa ^ 
by the advice of a fnend, or upon the sug¬ 
gestion of a stranger, who bad no author¬ 
ity to promise any indulgence or pardon, 
there seems some contrariety of opinion, 
whether such a confession is, or is-not 
admissible as cviilencc. However this 
may be (iijion which it is unnecessary for • 
us to express any oi>iniouj, it is certain, 
that any fi^ts ascertained m consequence 
of any coIlfes^;.m are, in all case^ evi¬ 
dence ; as if a party confess, that be has, 
stolen goods, and tells ’vhero the;^ am hid¬ 
den, and they arc ffeund, his statement, tliat 
tli(‘y were tliert-, would lie evidence agauist 
him, coupled witli the fket of finding 
them.—-And if a prisoner has been admit¬ 
ted as a witness for the government, and 
has coiifi ssed, ami afUTwards, upon tlie.. 
trial of his accomplices, he has refused to 
give evidence, it lias been decided, that,' 
under such eircumstaneeSjhemay be con- 
victed upon his own confession.—^Tliird- ^ 
ly, ns to the mmilier of witnesses. Geh- *V 
crally sjM’uking, by the common law, the 
testimony of a single witness, if believed, 
is .sufficient to establi^ any fact. There . 
are, however, certain exceptions: Firei 
On on indictment for j»eriury,tlie evidence 
of one^wilncss is not sufficient to fsonvict, 
fur that would be only oatli against oath. 
There must lie citfier two witneasea, or 
strong indejM'ndent evidence by circum¬ 
stances, to corroborate the testimony of 
one. !Se 4 !ondly. In cases of treason, by 
statute, in England, there mt;^ be two 
witnesses to the same overt act of treason, 
or ouf^ witm'ss'tq one, and anoffier witness 
apotlier overt act of the aatne treosoii.' , 
By the censtitution of the U. States, no 
person c(ui be convicted of treason unless ' 
on the testimony of two wiuiesees to ffto 
tome ov(ut act, or on coofoesion in tjpeu;'. 
court. In England, any confession wo(i|d * 
be sufficient, even whgn made oat'^ 
court, if proved by two ^fitnesses. 
regard to collateral bets, asingle vrtttimswf^ 
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safficieiit,eTeii in cases of treason. Third¬ 
ly, in counts of equity, the answer of the do- 
'l|eiidant(beiQgADd«roatb),as.tofuctswhioli 
poeitivelyituid clearly denies, will prevail, 
I' unless disproved by two witncssi's or one 
i witness and corroborative circunistahces. 

A sin^e witness, without sucli circunnsian- 
. ces, is insufficient. In suits at latv, the rule 
is otherwise; and a single witness here suf’ 
'tftces in ordinary cases. Tlie practice in 
' courts of ecclesiiistical jurisdiction is, in this 
reflect, like that of the courts of equity. 

in. In resiwct to writteft tvideiiee. 
This is divisible into, various sorts:—1. 
Statutes or acts of the legislature. These, 
, if of apublic nature, ^pe evidence without 
an^ particular proof, for the judges are 
bound to take notice of them as tlie law of 
the land. They are deemed records, and 
‘ of siich a high nature, that they cannot bis 
' contradict^; for it is a general rule, that 
a reconl is conclusive proof, that the 
judgment or decision wiis made as is 
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of such sentences in changing the prop¬ 
erty. So sentences of occJnsiasUcal courts 
in cases of wliich they have exclusive 
jurisdiction, r. Judgnieuts in oases of 
general rights, os of a right of common, a 
public ri^t of way, a custom, a |iedigrm, 
&c., ore admissible ns evidence of such 
right, custoin,A^C., in suit between tliiitl per¬ 
sons.—3, There are other judicial proccod- 
ium, which are not strictly matters of rec- 
oid, as decrees in idiancery, and judgments 
in inferior courts, to which, however,‘the 
same general [iriiKdides apply, as mattiTs 
of eviiioiice, as to judgments of reconl.— 
4. Depositions also, award.s, and eximiiim- 
tioiisby magistmtes, lu'c often evidence in 
cases between the same partk^s. There 
aiv also cases, in >vitich public writings 
not judicial, such as journals of imrlin- 
ment, public gazettes, rate or tax iXHiks, 
ship’s registers, rolls of mnnur courts, cor¬ 
poration IkiuKs, anil hooks of public en¬ 
tries, &c. &c., are evidence. lJut to go at 


tlierein stated. But judicial tribunals will ‘ large into the distinctions ajijilicable to 


not take notice of private acts of' tin? Icgis- 
iaturf; and thendbre, unless inade e\i- 
ilu.ice by some spcciuil law, they are ad- 
nusfflRle^ in proof by u projierly 

authenticated cojiy. Bet wlien so jiroved, 
tliey, as matters of record, dhnnot be con¬ 
tradicted. 2. Judgments. Those of the 
IBuperior courts of law are matters of rec¬ 
ord, and are also conclusive. Generally 
; speaking, verdicts and judgnieuts are eii- 
dence in cases between tlie parties to the 
suit and privit>s; but they an: not evi¬ 
dence in cases between strangers. Whe* 
the judgment is directly ujkiii the {xhiit, it 
is a bar lictwecn tlie same parties, and 
their privies, and may lie pleaded us an 
estoppel. And in cases, when; it need 
not be so pleaded, it is, as evidence, con¬ 
clusive between the same jiarties .and their 
-privies. But it is not evidence of any 
nnittcr, which came collatendly ip ques- 
in the suit, nor .of any mutter iiici- 
dentally cognizable, nor of any matter of 
inference from the judgment. I’liere an; 
sonra exceptions to the general rule. o. 
The judgment in a suit between strangers 
is sometimes admissible, as the reconl of a 
judgment against a princifial, who lias 
boen convicted of a felony, may ]»v given 
in evidence against an acct»isory. b. J udg- 
inents of courts of a peculiar and e.xc]u- 
Mve jurisdiction ■ arc sometimes (xinclu- 
mve upon alt pelsona • Thus judgments 
iuk^n, in cases of seizures by the cx- 
^QSequerand other courts having exclusive 
jnri^ction, are conclusive. So senmnees 
i^jCtffluits of admiralty in matters of prize, 
and in rm, at least as to the direct effect 
... 


Ihi'ui would occupy too much space. 

V. In respect to prirate writing-s, the 
rules ap|ilietl to oral testimony arc* gene¬ 
rally applicable liere. Such wTitings an; cv- 
■ idence between jiarttes and privies, hut rsit 
betw ecu strangi-rs, e.\eept uniler llie liniiUi • 
tioiis already staled. There are sonic few 
cases, in which the written statements of 
the iKirtj himself may lie given in evidence, 
in Jus own favor, such a>, foi instance, his 
account books, to verify charges made by 
liini in resjiecl to debts and charges, whieh 
an* projierly matters of account, such as 
debits and chargt:s liir goods sold, for 
ialmr and sirvi'-is, and for materials fur¬ 
nished. But tiic mo>t eonimon question, 
that arises in r<;8peci to written iiistru- 
rneiits n:lute.s to tin; mode of proving them 
to lie genuine, or wliat tliey purport to lie. 
When the original iiistnimeiit is produc,cd, 
if it is objected to, and there is a witness, 
who suliscrilx-d it, he must he chilled to 
prove tlie due execution of it by tlw; 
jwrty, whom it jiurjiorts to bind. If the 
witness he, dead, or out of the country, the 
bandwiiting of the witness must lie pniv- 
ed hy some person acqutiinTcd with it, and 
ilieri it will be pnvsmnetl, that the wit- 
TW'ssHawthe due execution of it; and it ia 
evidence witliout furtliar proof. If then; 
is no vvitiii«w who Funscrihetl it, the hand¬ 
writing of the. party who executed it may 
lie proved hy some person who is ac¬ 
quainted with it. But it is not sufficient 
to prove it by coinjKU-ison of tlic hand¬ 
writing with the known haii^'iKirig'of- 
'the party, though such evidence may be 
adiniubd in $oinc caE^es as corroborative 
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^ evi<l«noe. And it has iieen held, that in ^.deoce of whtrt, the partiee and of 
‘fease of dee^ even the atbrn^mn of the;; ail which they intend. There,^ine,'how-,-v 
Itarty, that it is his deed, or that he exo- • ever, some eaeeptioiis to thhruHfoinDkded;>/ 
ciited it, iS' not, at least where vtnero is a on general convenience, which tUuearate*' 
^ubw*.ribing witness, proof of the due ex- rather tliun weaken its original propnety: 
ecution of iL If the instrument is lost, Purtde evidence be admitted to altow' 
upon proof of tlie loss (aud^ the party to . fmiid or illegality in aw instrument' SdV, 
whom it belongs may bo sworn to jirove "to show, that a deed,.though dated on ono , 
the loss), the contents of it may be I'stal)- day, was actually delivei^ on another; , 
lislied by a copy or otlier proper proof, for tins does not vary its legal efl^t, bnf ' 
After an instrument Las bfien executed only shows, whe'n'.it began to operate. * 
thirty ycai^ and any possessioji has Ibl- So a custom may be shown,' l)earing uiion 
lowed, or right licen cxercis(.*d in confonni- the snbject matter of a, contract and ere- • ■ 
ty to it, It is mlmissibie witliout any proof atirig an obligation, though not -provided 
)<y witneases,—In n'sjiert to writ ten evi- for’in it, Ixicuu-se contracts are presumed . 
dence, a <|uostiori often ocrui^ how fur to Imj made Avith a^<^ir reference to the 4 
pamle (oral)evidence isadniibsihlc to con- known customs of tli<A place, and fcTin-' 
troloruflcct it. There are two sorts (tf elude the customary obligatious and righCB, . 
ambiguities aftecting written instruments, if there is notliing in tlie couu'aot, wmeh^,., 
One Is culled latent amhipiity, aiul the controls the openitioii of the custom. So j,' 
other potent amitiguity. The latter in sii.-li the ii.cjgcs of trade are, for a like reason,^*, 
asapjwaiw u[>on the face of tlie in.«tni- admissihlo, not to supersede, but, in 
nient itself, from the doubtful nature of die to expound the real intention of the par-' • 
tenns used. TJu* former is nhcrc the ties. So, in ecrtiiin eases, courts of equity *' 
terms of the instrument are of themselves wiU. anoAiitjiarole evulence to estahli^ a ' 
certain and lire fnmi doubt; but the :mi- mistake in u Avritten iiistruineiit; but this' 
liigiiity arisi’s fixan .some extrinsie matter tliey do only upon the clearest proofe in an 
or fact, collateral to the iiisliument. A.s, adverse oa.se, Avhere ll.s Hvstilkerfiperates 
for in.stanee, if A gnuit hi.s manor in B to in fact as a fraud ujinii the pai'tj'. So in, 

('; and lie has two manors in B, the relation to aueieut instruments, such as 
wh<(le ditficulty arises, not fn»m the, in- rharters, Avhere llicro is some ambiguity 
sirument itsi'If, but from tlie extrinsii! fact in the wonls, a loii" course of praedee 
that he has two manoisfor if he had l>ut under them is considered as good proof 
one, that woitlil sundy —It’ A devise of tlie trim original expotiiliou of them; 

an estate to Ills nephew B, and lie ha.s no and par<>le ba ideiiee fttr thlspurpofeC is ad- 
sueh iieplieAv, lair he has a nephew 1', iiil-siMo; for though the W'ords are now 
there is the same latent amhiguity: In uncortain, they may have been certain in ■'i 
eaeli of these e-ase.s, and indeed in all eases the ago vA’hen they AA’ere used: and tiA©' 
of latent amhiguity, parole evidence is ad- jiarties. by the.ir long acquiescence, are 
missib'ic to show Avhat or wlio was iu- ])resume(Clo liaA'e put the pru{ier construc- 
u.nded ; for as the ditftc'ulTy ari.ses from lion on them. In all snch cases it is tli© . 
parole evidence, that iniij also be n*sorted obji-et of Judicial tribunals, as far as they . 
to in onlof to renioAo it. Jlut in eases of may, to upliokl ratlier than defeat mstru- ’ 
patent oinbiftiity, it is otherwise. Parole inents.—There art!, also, certain cases, in 
evidence cannot be admitted to su|>ply a wliieli express statute proA’isions e^st,, 
meaning which the Avords do notjOftiiom- prehibiting any IiAil AV'ritten jiroofe of oer-' 
selves, import, or to give ccrtainlj . Where tain contracts. In our. law', the princ'ipiil. 
the words are uncertain. Indeed, the statute on this subject is eomnionV called ’ 
general njle in our law is, that no parole the .s/triidc^^oui/ji, from its object be’mgto' . 
evidence is u(lmi8.sible to A'aiy, cx|)lniii or suppress frauds. Among die contractsem- ’ 
control written instriunenis, to aild new braced in ibis statute arc contracts for the, 
tenns to them, or to limit or restrain tlic sale of lands or interests in laiids ; eonliacte t. v 
iioport of the words used in tlu'iri. The fer thcisaic of goods above a certaip value; 
ground of this rule is fiie genera] iusecu- as in England oliove XIO; contractsto 
rity, which would arise from allowing the como OiisAvcrable for die debt, dofeult esr xij 
delilicrate acts of parties in writing to be tiiiscun'iage of anodier person j contracts'’-.y 
comroUwl by evidence so vitfiablc, and to bind executors and oilministrators 
subject to fio muchdoii'lit, us that is, which fuisAnrer damages out of their own estq^ ; 

■ depotnfe tj^u die recollection of wit- and cbntrac^ which are; not ,to bO P?#, 
nesses,'* 'Writtou instruments are jirc- formed within the space of « year after ‘ 
iauuKid to w, prefiared with caution and - they are matle. Probably, in most 
'Uelibaratioii, and tuVontoin die best evh tries,tlie civil policy^h&s j^nted outsom^^M 




EVIDENCE-EVOLUTIONS. 


fexp^ress provisions of a like nature, by 
which a written conjract is made indis¬ 
pensable to cr^tc a legal obligaUou. 

'* We will* close tliis outline of some of 
■^e leading principles of our law on this 
subject with uii enumeration of a few 
rules, which diil not jirojierly full Under 
any former head. 1. On whom the bur¬ 
den of proof [anus proixmdi) lies. Gen¬ 
ially it rests on the party, who alleges the 
.affirmative of atiy propositioii, to establish 
it by suitable proof. But sometimes oven 
he, who alleges a negative, must prove it; 
aSjiti all ra«e.s where the ^lurty sets uj) a 
criminal neglect or omission, he must es¬ 
tablish siicii neglect or omissioii by suita¬ 
ble ^proof; and it is not the duty of llic 
party <*harged to establish his iniioeenee, 
for the law will presume it in his favor, 
until there is some proof to the contrary. 
2, The best evidence that tiu* nature of 
the case admits, is to be produced. The 
meaning of tliis rule is nor, that, in all 
cases, the high<»!t jKissiiile eviileiice is to 
lie adduced : but such eMdeK'»n ds pa- 
.*»uppii.ses that no better is behind, and in 
the power of th( party. The eviih'iice, 
for instance, of a wriueu contract is the 
original instrnn tent; anfl, therefore, a copy 
is not generally admissiblh.. But if tlte 
original is proved to tic lost, then u I'ojij' 
is evidence; for tltat is the next best 
•proof. In such case, the copy nius' be 
proved to Ih! sueli. Again, oral evidence 
will not l)e admitted if there is a copy in 
existence; but if there is no «'opy, then it 
is admissible. But where the be.st evi¬ 
dence is given, it is not neeessarv to forti¬ 
fy it bj' producing all that exists of the same 
kind. As if there be tvv o vv itIl(“^ses to a 
deed, it i.s sufficient to prove it by one.— 
There are certain exce[*tions to ibis rule, 
founded on public considerations. As, I'or 
instani'e, the original of a jmblic fei'ord 
need not 1 k> produced ; hut a copy is sni- 
ticient; for tlie public records oiigbt, f »r 
general convenience and pre.scrv alioii, to 
reuiaiu always in one jilace. ho piililic 
•officers, acting under written coinmis.sions, 
need not show them; bnt ilieir acting as 
officers publicly is evidence, nr/md f'cie, of 
'rfieir authority'; for it would lie cnmiual 
no to act witl^nit authority. Soyj where 
tire' fact lies more immediately in the 
powOT of the other party, dr hi.s uct.« con¬ 
clude’him—os if a person act as collector 
of taxe.s, or as a clergyman in orders—that 
is,^sufficient evidence for third pccsons to 
fstablish his official characti-r. y. Gen¬ 
erally, facts only are evidence, and not th*; 
ffitiere opinions of witneswis. Hut there 
are certain exceptions ; as, in questions of 


science or tradd, persons of skill may bo 
asked their opinions. A physician may 
lie asked if a particular wound or injury 
woulil, in bis opinion, produce death ; 
and a shipwright, }ii.s opinion as to tbo 
sea-wortJiiness of a ship. 4. Tim suit- 
stance only of anyjtnrticulnr point or issue 
of fact need Im proved. Tliis gives rise 
to a great variety of questions, us to the 
materiality or immateriality of [larticular 
eircmnstimces,‘inc!uded in the point at is¬ 
sue ; and upon these questions depends tlie 
doctrine of variance in our law. What 
variance is, or is not material, is oilcii mat¬ 
ter of great nicetj. There may he a vuri- 
nnee in the proof of a date, or of some words 
of a contrai't, or of the lime and place of 
making it, or, some of other cireumsuince. 
But a diseus.sioii of this subject I’aimot Ikj 
had here 'without oeeiifiying too much 
space. 5. There are certaui things, which 
courts and judges will jiidieiidly take no- 
tiee of without any proof They will tako 
notice of all jiublic and general laws; of 
all general eiisloins of th«' r’aim ; of flie 
eoiiimi'iieemeiit and prorogation of the 
l>^es^^oIlS of the legislature; of tin* king, 
president, governor, \e., of, tlie state: of 
all the courts of general jurisdietion in the 
same state ; of the general eiistoins of 
merehants and trade ; of the ordinary 
computations of time by the calendar; of 
the known civil divi.sions of the country 
into counties; of jiubhe holydays and fes¬ 
tivals; of public proclaiuiitioiis, and other 
public ducumeuts of the exeeiiuve and 
legislative de]ian'iieiits ; of the nations 
with which we are at pi-an* or at war; of 
the nations and sovi reigns aeknovvledgi'd 
)»y our govornnj“nt; and of many otlier 
facts, vv hieli belong to the public proceed¬ 
ings and interests<.if the country. But of 
iiitenor courts of limited jurisdiction, not 
n-eogiiiscd in public Ktatutes,^f local cus¬ 
toms atid usages, of foreigrnovvs, of p*- 
eiiliar tcniin!.s uiui, in many instances, of 
local, geographical divisions, not necessa¬ 
rily involved in the discharge of jiublic dn- 
ties, judges aud courts will not take notice. 

We here finish our sketch, and refijr the 
render, for more full information on the 
comiiioti law doctrine of evidence, to 
Peake on Kvide-iicc ; Phillips on Kvi- 
deiiee, and Stm-kie on Evidence, whose 
treatises arc full of practical illustrations 
upon all tlie leading questions. 

flv^i.UTio.xB, in tactics, am the inove- 
rneiits of a .troop, for practice, or in tlie 
face of tlie I enemy. They comjprehend 
the formation of calmnns, ilMrcms, &-c. ’ 
(See Mameuvre.) The movanents of a 
flet;t at sea are also called eoolulions. 
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Evoivents, ta mathematics; curved’ 
lines, formed by the evolution of curves. 

EvaEMOND, oc Evbemowt (Charles 
Marpuctcl de St. Denis), lord of St.; liom 
in 161?1, at St. Denis le Cfuast; one of the 
most lively writers of his times, who paid 
i('ss uttoiition to abstract speculations than 
to the philosophy of social life. Ho 
studied law, but subsequently entered the 
iuilitary servioe, was present at Nord- 
lingen and Frt^burg, with the rank of 
fuptaiii, and, in the war of the S|>anisli 
BUfcesvsion, was crcat»:d held-inarshul. In 
society, he, was distinguLshed for his wit 
s\n(l |)enutration, and retained all his vi¬ 
vacity till his (ioutii. lie was einiuent 
among the epicurean wits of that time, 
wlio soon acquired a i)owerful influence 
on French philosophy. For some ind<s- 
cnitions in his conduct and in his wri¬ 
tings, ho was imprisoned in the Hastilc. 
He afterwards escaped a second arrust 
only by a tligbt to England. He died,in 
17(>3. His (Etivres miUrs ap|>eiircd at 
. Fans, in ItilK), in 2 vols. 4to., and at Am¬ 
sterdam, in 170(!, vols. 12tno., and in 
17.'j0, 12 vols. I2mo. In the must of his 
works, grace, ease and vivacity are the 
prevailing features. Profound views are 
rarely met with in them. 

Ewalu, John, one of the most original 
Danish poi'tsof m<*derntime.s, pjulieul.w ly 
distingne'lietl us a tragic and elegiae poet, 
was born at Copeidiageri, in 174,"j, but vv:is 
educated iuSleswic, where his lather v^as 
a preacher. I'lie legends of die saints, 
which were given him to read, inflamed 
his nnuginution. The lot of a missionary, 
eompelied to undergo innumeruhlc hard¬ 
ships in remote parts of the eaith, among 
heathens and harlmrlans, excited his spir¬ 
it ; but the perUsal of Uohinson Cnisoe 
took such a strong hold of him, that hp 
Hell from his father’s Imuse in search of 
a desert island. This step only increased 
the severity of his father, who, being de¬ 
termined to make a theologmii of his son, 
sent him to Copenhagen. The constraint 
imposed on Iiis inclinations, which were 
fixed on the military profession, How bi;- 
carnc iutoleruhic to tlio young inuu ho 
run away a secontl time, and enlisted in 
the Prussian wwice at Hamhurgi But, 
living compelled to join a regiment of 
_ artillery at Magdeburg, iiMcud of being 
' atturjied to the hussai-s, us he had been 
promised, lie doflerted the Prussian stan- 
dai’d, in the seven years* war, and entcr- 
««1 the Austrian aervioe, where he Was’ 
not only ^ttor treated, but, having dis- 
tiuguishedwimself on several occasions, 

- was promised promotion, on condition 


of embracing the Catii^ic feligioTf.^Thi8 
EwaJd refused; apd, being liberated by 
bis fhiuiJy, Jip returned te^ Copenhagen. ^ 
He now liegan to apply liiqnuelf seri-i 
«U8ly to theology. But' ^ disappoint- 
incut ill bvc agaifi ioteiruptcd his career; , 
the world ahd life became odious to him, 
and he, sunk into despondency. He was ' 
then 211 years ol<i, and was unconscious 
of the talent slumliering within him. Ars* 
accident kindled the flume. , On the death 
of Frederic V of Denmark, he was re- 
(|ueHied to compose an elegy; and the 
general admiration with which it was 
received roused the ambition of the young 
man, who now, ene^nraged by the acad- , 
emy of ("openhageu, protected by Bim- 
storfl* and Karstens, and assisted with the 
advice of Klopstock, then residing in 
Copenhagen, made rapid progress in his 
new career, and soon liecame one of the 
most eminent lyric and tragic |K)et8 of 
his nation. His Death of Balder, tlie sub¬ 
ject of which is taken from the mytholo¬ 
gy, of theJ:idda, and his Rolf, a tragedy 
taken from the ancient history of j&cn- 
niark, are works w'hich, notwithstandingn 
many defects, licar the iippress, of true 
geiiuis; and severerof his odes and elegicB ' 
arc among tlfb best that modern tunes 
have prmlueed. The assistance which 
lie received from tlie government was al- ■ 
wavs insnfticieiit for ins support, and he 
was obliged to earn a trifling addition by 
occasional jioeins. Ewald died in iKiv- • 
erty, in 1781, scarcely .'18 j'carsold, liaving 
struggliKl lor years with want, and siifTer- 
itig from the gout, which was produced 
by his irregular manner of life. A beauti-* . 
ltd edition of Ids ]>oeins apjicurod soon af¬ 
ter Ids death, in four volumes. (For further 
information respecting him, see Furst’s , 
Until iilitr (he Danische lAteratur.) 

Ewvud, John Lewis, doctor of divinity, 
and ecclesiastical counsellor, was bom in 
1748, in the small village of Hayn der 
drei Eichen (of the Threp Oaks), in the 
jirineipality of Isouburg. After he had 
tinislied. his studies and acted some time 
as an insfructer, bis lord, tlie prince of'• 
Isenburg, appointed him preacher in 
Oftcnliach. Sidisequently, he received 
an invjpvtion to Detmold, in Lippe, where 
he remained till 1781. Having found the 
schools ill a hod state, he established a- 
semiaary for the education of teacher^ 
and did' much for tlie improvement of 
.schools ill general. In those times^of 
democracy (1792), he publish^ a snu^ 
essay. Was soUte der Add jdzt ihui^ 
(What shall the\Nobility do now?),'in 
which he advised them to BUirender many' 
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prii^Ofes, which ought to hav© been 
^jiven up long before. Jn 1796, hfe ac-. 

• cCfited the office of preachQr.in Bremen, 
i«to which he was unauimousiy elected. 

V He was niadij doctor of divinity by the 

theological faculty in IVhirlmrg. In Bre- 

■ men, also, dndiiig the srbouls in a mis- 
. erable ^te, be introduced many im¬ 
provements in diem, and rendered other 
wnportant sen’icos to the eity. After 
prtiachiog there seven years, rinding lum- 

• self unable to endure the labor i>f dis¬ 
coursing in the large iuid frt'tjuently ei-o« d- 
ed church, he .icccpted, in J80,'>, an 
;mvit,atioii to Hcklelberg, as prolossor of 

, roor^s. Alter two jpars, he was ni\i(ed 
to Carlsruhe (li?07), wfuTe he died, jllareh 
19, 1622. Besides his devotional works, 
he published a jH'riotlical etdied Uratiia, 
and, for several y<*ars, a Cbriittltrhf .Mo- 
watsehyi, with several other works. His 
works may, ]KThaps, ainomit to 100 vols. 
Matiy of thoiu liavc passed Ihrougli tliree 
or fi»gr edilenis; all iiiivt' been translated 
into Dutch, and some into Fret^ph.^ 
E^i>g, Jolin, an eminent Amenraii 
ftiivine and mathoniatieiati, was horn ni 
Cecil*ctjiiintj', 2d,tr\laud, June 22, ITy*!. 
His favorite study, fnJhi his early jouth, 
was inathematies In 1754, lie joined 
the senior class at Pr'uiccton colii'ge, 

■ where lie ofliciated, also, as a teacher 
of the grammar .scliw)!. He wtu* gradu¬ 
ated with iris class in 1755, and was 
ajipointetl a tutor in the college. I laving 
resolved to study divinity, he returned to 

< Marjland, and was liceiiM'd to preaeli, 
w after rinisliing his eoun-e, by tlie presliv- 
tery of Newcastle-, Delawan:. ■ At tfie 
age of 20, Mr. Ewing wa^ M leetnl to in¬ 
struct the plrilosnjriiical elapses iu the 
‘ college of Philadelphia. In the year 
^759/110 undi'rtook tlte pastoral cliargo t>f 
the first Presbyterian congregation of that 
citj', which he eontinned to e\erci<e until 
■'".ITTJi In the'interval, he collected iiiate- 
rials for Lis e.xcellent Lecturf'S on Natural 
Philcwophy, .afterwards published. In 
the latter year, he was deputed to Great 
Britiun,’ to solicit suh^Tiptioiis for an 
beademy, and tJiere he foniied an ac- 
quaiiitance with some distinguished nieii 
of lienee. In Si'Otlaud, the ei»ies of 
Mootrose, Glas^gow, Dundee siml Penh 
presented > him with the-ir freedom, and 
the unirergity of Edinhurgh conferred on 
him the de^ee’ of doctor of ilivinity. 
In, Jjonddo, lord North, then prime min- 
’ ijiter, held fieipient conferences with him, 
rcapecting tltp dissensions lietweeti tiio 
.jpolonies and the mother country. It is 
related tliat he overcame the prejudices 
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and conciliated the favor of doMm Sam 
.ucl Johnson, by his agreeablo address atiit 
colloquial poweis. Doctor Ewing nv 
tumod to lus native land in the year 1775. 
Four years after, he accepted the station 
of provost of die imivi'rsity of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, which he filled until his death.* He 
became vice-president of the Amcricuu 
pliilosopliical society, to wiwMse Transac¬ 
tions he contributed* several valuable me¬ 
moirs. He nmdp' iinmirtant additions to 
the aslroMouiical urticlos in the Amerh-an 
('ditioa of the Enrychjxrdia Brifannira. 
His n'putntion us a mathi'nintieiati caused 
him to he chosen one of the eommissiuii- 
ei-s to run the bouiHlary line of the state 
of Delaware, luid to si'ttle the bomidary 
lines between the states of Massachu.setls 
and Conuectiruf, and lieiweeii Pentisjl- 
Muiiu and Virginia. Doctor Ewing died, 
8ept. H, 1602, in the 7l'-t jear of his age, 
unhersidiy respected Ibr liis virtues uud 
knowledge. 

E.\ WTHKSUTA (enijVtions); diseases of 
the skin, jqined with fever, lienre called 
acu/c, hot erujitions, to distinguish them 
from rlinnnrai eriiptions, W'hieh an- on¬ 
ly ineklentally neeoinpanied with fever 
(called, in medical language, impeti^nfs).' 
They ineliide the small pox, mcuslrs, 
scarlet fever, rash, Ac. Each has its JH-- 
cuharities, relating to the jiiaiincr of its 
origin, to the firni and position of the 
eniptiou.s, and to the euiiUiiiiuiiee of the 
thsorder. (Sei' Small Pox, &-c.) 

Exakchate, VVlitn Narsi-s, the gen¬ 
eral of Justininii, emperor of the East, 
had entirely sulidiied the Goths and their 
allies in Italy (552—.VH), Jiistiuian form¬ 
ed lilt: iiiiddle part of Italy into a province 
of tlie IkisP-rn empire, nml gave liie got- 
enniient of it to an ofiieer called an fxareh. 
Aisioljihiis, king of the Lotiiiiurds, coti- 
(jitered Ruveiinn and the whole exarchutc 
(7.52); but Pepin, king of the Franks, de¬ 
prived him ol’ it in 7.5.5, imd iK-stowed it 
on the pope, Stephen HI. Since this 
time, Ravenna sind its territory have re¬ 
mained imlted to the jiapul dominions. 
Aniong^ tint modem Greeks, an exarch is 
a tleputy of tjie patriarch, who travels 
about ui the provinces, and visits the 
bishujiH and churches. 

Kx Gatheiiua (Eafm; cx, Ironi, and 
cathedra., from 1)10 Gri’ok KaSif^a, chair); 
a plirase used in spc-aking of the soletmi 
dictates or decisioiis of jihilateu, chiefly 
the popes, delivered iti their wutifical 
capority. Hence, in cotnnion, l^guugo, 
the phra.so is used' for any decMofa, diroc 
tioii, onler, Ac., given with ai air of off* 
cud authority. «> 
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ExcA.v’AinoNS. The history of the reg¬ 
ular expbrationa under ground, for the 


laneum and Pompeii (m ihoH aniei^) 
have been very succe^uL^ The reaur- 


aneiorit remains of Roman art, berans rection, as it*irere, of these citicis, has en- 

m, >«!• mLP- A aMvi A* « 


with the edict of pope Leo X, August 27, 
1515, appointing Rapliael Banzio super¬ 
intendent of antiquities. The wonis of 


oouraged the zeal of all countries.. In 
France, the example of Peirdbc has shown 
antiquarians how well that country can 

<1 l«l* _1 MJt _a/*__ ___ 


this ^cL aiidf still more, a report to Leo reward a diligent search* Mofttfaucoit, 

•mr /»^ .1. _—___ r^._l_ I .t _ ^_ll__ 


X, formerly ascribed to count Castiglione, 
but afterwards acknowledged by Fran- 
cesconi as the production. of Raphael, 
give the clearest proof of tlio truly bar- 


Caylus, and, recently, MjUin,^iave follow-. 
ed in his stejis. In the official reports of^ 
the institute, accounts bare frcmiently 
Iwen given of the discovery of old cities < 


barian spirit witli which tlic s}>ecirneiis and buildings; for example, of tliose at 


of antiquity had been treated in Rome, 
Ry tJie regulations and the cxanqile of 
Raphael, order was inlrodured into flic 
midst of tliis confusion, (See an account 
of his services in Fiorillo’s History of 
Painting, i, i>8; and Koscoe’s Life of Leo 


Farnars, wlu;re vascS have been found, 
w'ith several tliousand pieces of money, 
and tno bathing-rooms, with ^lainted 
walls. In llungaiy^ the excavatioDft at 
Bubaria, and, in Germany, those on the 
Rhine, thosi; near Alzey, and those at 


X, chapter 22.) Rut the ground was still .Rrisgau (see Brisgau), and in several oth- 
too rieh to allow a regular and systematic er places, are important. B]>ajn appears 
search to take the pLice of an iiidiseriin- to haye taken no steps to decide whetlici’ 
inate colleetion of curiosities. Flam, its soil contains treasures. The Mosaic 


Vacca’s (‘xcellent Comm, (k Monument is 
Romanis suo d Majorum Mvo deprihensis, 
in 15}>4, of which </url6 Fea has given 
an improved ('dition, in his 'Mlsreltaiua ^ 
fhlogira, cri/ica, et antiyiiaria (Rome, 171K), 
vol. i, fmge .51 et seq.), is therefore rather 
an nccouiil of .accidental discoveries, dian 
of regular excavations. The business of 
excavation was not carried on extensively 
111 Rome until recently. Ikfore thi^ 
only a few tomlis (those of Nasf», Scipio, 
&.C.) and some vineyards had been open¬ 
ed. During the government of the 
French in Italy, the baths of 'riliis, the 
ar<'na of the coliseum, the areli of Con- 
staidine, and the lonim of Trajan, wi're laid 
open, either in whole or in part; and the 
excavations of the via sacra, of the ground 
around the tqinple of jK'uce, and llie col¬ 
umns of PJioctLS were begun, and have 
Inn'll carried on by the direction of the 
existing govcminent, with a view of clear¬ 
ing the oiieiciit forum I'litirely from the 
1 ruins of centuries. In this forum was 
found, in 1H24, the first mile stone, from 
which all those ujion the highways lead¬ 
ing from Rome were numbered.^ Jn the 
Campagna di Roma, tlie villa oi Adrian 
eiu’ly attracted attention. The excava¬ 
tions at (iahii (17112) are also celebrated. 
Tliose at Vc'Ija, at Ostin, under the direc¬ 
tion of Fea, those at Autium, ns wadi as 
‘ the oxarninarioris at Otricoli aiql at Friuli, 
nciir Udine (18171 have always been pro¬ 
ductive. Several statues of the imises 
have lattdv Iwien fouiMl, not far from Monte 
Calvo, in the Sabine territory; and, in 1826, 
a leinplo dl Hercules, with statues, was 
, accidentally discovered at Rrescia. The 
' akilftiliy conducted ^cuvodons at llcrou- 
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at Italit'a was discovered by accident. 
Pietro ,della Valle was one of tlie carluist 
travellers H ho made excavations for curi¬ 
osities in Kg)|)t. In these latter Uhies, 
no stranger goes there without aiv axe 
and spade. Syria has iieeirless ^plored. 

At Persepolis q^id Tadmor the ruins h;;ve 
been ofteiier described than’ explored. 
The tombs at Ilium were opened by 
eoimt (nioiseiil-Gouffier, at tlie same time 
that Iluioihon was examining those of 
Magna Gra>eia. The luU-r travellers in 
(Jreeee—Noinlel, .Spoil and Wheeler— 
apjwar to have Iweii unable to obtain any 
thing beyond drawings. Of late yeais, 
the Turks have allowed regular excava¬ 
tions to he made in the neighliorhuod of 
mined edifiee.s. The most important dis¬ 
covery made there was that of tlie iEgi- 
iietaii statues of Panhelleiiic Jupiter, and 
some siM'cimens of an-hitecture from Phi- 
gaha, (\iinjwralively few sjiecimens of 
aneieiit art have been found in Sicily. 
Rtiruii Giudica, indeed, caused a whole 
town (.Acre) to he excavated ; but only a 
few ut(*nsils r<‘wanled his search. While ■ 
Greece, Italy, .Asia Minor and F.gypt, iiid 
even distant Indio, have b«'en ex])lbrcd, 
by travellers devoted to the arts, the, 
peoph' of the north of Eurojm liave not 
In'cii sfltisfied w'ith waiting till accident 
should discover to them tiio. remains of 
ancient times. lu tlie Netherlands, a 
w'ooden bridge, evidentiv Uie work of the , 
Romans, w’as discoverei in a marsh; at 
Salzburg, die old Juvavium; at Bonn, v'* 
and at Neuwied, some monuments oj ■ 
Roman power. Even the old town or 
Wiiifried was not luiglected, and the 
gall mununiems in Silesia were exaumea ' 
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EXCAVATIONS—EXCOjyfMUNICATION., 


' t 

. Very reowtly, the hite eoiperor Alesan* 
der caused the remains of past ages, all 
eloQg the B&ck st'a, and in Taurida, to 
** be csxainhied by the autiquarian Von 
Kohler, and diosc which i'ouJd not be re> 
, moved to Imj exactly measured and <ie- 
acribed, Tlius botli north and south are 
making similar exertions. Among lute 
etrca'V'ations of great interest Are those on 
^he estate of the jrrince of Canino, where 
Etruscan vas»*s wen* found, in ItflO, njr- 
porently of very n-mote antiquity. (See 
Etruria.) VeiT recently, e.venvat tons hav«r 
l»ecn made on the site of the ancient 
PffsKitn, which Jiave leil to the diseotery 
of j, vast temple, with scnli»tures of the 
greatest interest. They am particrrlarly 
descrilx’d jn the Paris Journal di s Ihbats, 
of July 5, ie;io. 

ExcEnLENCY; a title first given to the 
Lombard kings, and afUrwtinJs !if>spmed 
by several etuporii's of the West; tor in¬ 
stance, Charlenuigmt, Connnl 1, k'nileric 
I, It Was iiftenvjinls tiansfet;re(l to 
the inferior princes, espcciallt in Italy, 
imtiK they also gave it up. after [tojK* I’r- 
Itan yni, in liud bestowed the title 
of mt'na.icr; 0 !i*i)e car^i^ials. The j>finc'-s 
nqw assumed that of Id'^kticis; the more 
readily hee.air.se .some aniluissadojs of the 
first rank, at Itorne, had alread} adopted 
thc' title. Sirrce liiat time, the ntii; of 
txcdhncij has, by general us'*., heconie a 
title of office or service, in no ease hered¬ 
itary, or trxui&ieralde from on** tiieinher of 
a fiimily to amdlier, hut always Is'lonying 
to the office, and only Iwm**, on tie* Kino- 
jiean continent, by ministers in .■teittal ser* 
vice, by the hiffiiest eoun tind tiiilitarj' 
dignitarie.s, and by arnlrassadoi's and 
‘ i|x>rentiai'iL>s. For(*ign ministers art: ad¬ 
dressed by the title of yot/r CTnlkunj, by 
way of courtesy, even if th**y lia\e no 
•rank which entitles tlwm t** tins «listinc- 
tiori; but char^is d'affaires rrever receive 
* ihis title. Governorh *»f F.nglish .-olo- 
nks are also call*;*! erceUmci/. In tin; P. 
Stattis, tlio govejaj*)r of Massjw'lmsetls is 
the only one who has the tith* of 
tency by a constitutional provishm. 'fhe 
{Nre«deiit of the V. States is son..*tinif!S 
ttpqken of in foreigrr pJip(*rs as hi<i cxal- 
- latKy the president. Irave seen 'dnit the 

title fvasat first given to eirrpenrrs; at pms- 
ent, the lower class*** itr Italy call every 
foreigneiCi with a whole cotit, ecciilenza. 

ExcEFTioty, I.XWS or. {See Laws of 
. Eacepiion.) 

y £xc»!:Qt;i;R; an ancient court of rec¬ 
ord, cstuhlisheA by William the ('oiKjuer- 
pr, tmd inumded princijially to order lli« 
. revenues of the crown, and to recover the 

.•'i' '"l! ' ■ *, , . 


king’s debts and duties. ■ The court con¬ 
sists of two divisions*, viz., the receipt of 
the exchequer, whit^i manages the royal 
revenue, and tlio judicsal, which ia auh- 
divideil into a court of equity, and a court 
' of common law. (Sec Courts of Eng- 
landj vol. 3, p. 590.) 

Excise may Imi said to Iw an iniaiid 
diitv, or inqKisr, laid on commodities con- 
snmoU, or on the n*taii, winch is thc last 
stag** bi*fom consumption, as an excise on 
oot]«*e, soup and candh's, wliich a man 
consumes in his family. Aiany mticioH, 
howcv«'r,an' excised at tlHimanofactorics. 
A*>. liowevtT, in li'W eonntrios the defim- 
Tions of impost, custom, &.O., ai-*s 

seieiitilically bctlled, it is nlimwt im|iosKi- 
bh* to give a Kitisfactorj explanation of 
txrisc apfilii'ahU* to all eountrics. Excise 
i" either gonend, extending to till eoin- 
modiiies,or particular, h-vied onlj on c<*r- 
lain articles of consniiqition. T'he latter 
sort vras intrrKlnced into ,‘**a.\ony, at the 
dirt of Leijisi**, as early as 143^, and *>x- 
teiuh'd in 141(), at lJi«* diet of Grimniii; 
but a perfect system of general oxeis<*\vus 
'fir.-.t <li*M.-ed in Knmc**, and thi'iicn intro- 
)luct*d into ITollund, soon ailer it ha*i us- 
.*‘Umed a republif'iiii liirm of govt‘i'miii,*nf; 
into tluj st.ife of l{nmih*iiburg, uiHl<*r tin* 
r<*i 2 n of tlir elector I ’n'denc 'William the 
Great: and into Saxoiiv in thc beginning 
«>f tin* Ifith centmy. Consumption, 

Direct Taxes, Taxis, &.c.\ 

IlxniMMi'MCATiox : thc exclusion of a 
j)cix*n from a M>eieiy, tin* ilejiriving him 
of It." fellow^Jllp; mor** (Kirtienlail}, the 
»*xe]usii)n of u I'liristian fWnn the eln/relu 
Some kiiul of cxcomimmication has «’X- 
istfd vvlicivvcr soen'ties have existed— 
.siM'iilar, spiritual, liicraiy, &.<*. TJic Jews 
|)ri>rtiM*d cx*‘ommui]feation, viz., an exclu- 
*■1011 from eoiiimumon in tho Iwnefits of 
religions worsliip with the ]ieople. In the 
e.irly Ghristiau elnireh, e.xeomniunicuthHi 
was e\«‘irised by the whole eotmmmity, 
and the pow**r of (xpciling unworthy 
iiK'Diliers must have been highly nee,cs- 
Mirv in delieat** a sitiiatiun as that in 
W'lii*:h tilt! lirsi ('hristiims M'i*re placed. 
By degrees, the right of excuinmnnirutiun 
became eonlincd to the tNsiiop.s', ainl, 
luith in the Greek and Bomun I'atitohe 
eliurelies, th<‘ wibjecf of cxroiimituiieation 
lieeamo more and more diatitietiy settled 
by treatises and dowfw. A js’i-son ex- 
pomumnirated fixiiu the Rcmmn.X’idholic 
church is init out of the eommuuion of 
the raiiliful; viz., he cannot he^ muss, 
partake in the Lord’s supjMii^nor attend 
public prayei*9, &c.; no ]ien*ou is allowed 
to have any comnhinicatiou with Iwa 
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fixcept in caae of nocowity.' (Political re¬ 
lation!), for hiBtance, may allow, such com- 
nriunjcation; as Franck 1 of France fdways 
transactEnl business with the excommuni¬ 
cated Homy Vllt of Enelund.) Since 
the time of pope Gregory IX, Uiere have 
lieen two kinds of cxcoiOrnunication in 


tlio sacraments and Btom eoctpeis^ical of¬ 
fices. 

* Excommiinictnion cannot be said to 
have been aboHdicd by the i^rroaiion^ 
Luther says, for .instance, that a jieison 
not receiving the Lord’s supper during a 
whole year, should be separated from tlie 


die Roman church—the greater and the • faitlifid ; iiutliing, however, of the seVeti 


. l«m The fonrior excludes tlie j)ers)ou 
from all communion with the fuitliful, and 
fiYirn the privih'gc of Christian burial. 
Subjects were, aljsolved from ailfigionce to 
their sovereign, wlio lay under the gnsiter 
(‘xcommunioitiou, nay, were forhiciden to 
olsy him. But, in more modern times, 
many Catholic ecelesiasti-ul writers have 
maintained tiiiit, as an excuininunicuited 
private fierson is not prohiljited hy civil gm - 
enuTients thmi maimgiiig his worldly af- 
fiiins, HO the excoimiiiiiiicatioii of a prineo 
ought not to have any iiifliienci' on matters 
of |H>htieal administration. (Set*, for in- 
stanee, the abix* Fleury's Dmours jitir 
rilisloire i:rclf.tiastiijiir, licpuis r.in (iUO 
jiux/u'a I'idO.) J5eside.s, tin: sjiirit of 
ihe. age is Kiieli us not to allow an «"ieoni- 
niuniealioii to lia\e the .s'lnie iiifiueiiee on 
the ri'lafioiis between jiriiic*es and peojilo 
as in the middle ages. .\t that time, tlie 
ptipe ex('oniiiiuiiionte.d even whole cities, 
province's and couniries. An e.vcumnnini- 


ty of the greater cxcomimmication, and 
the anathema, is retained. In the states, 
of Germany', however, excommunication/ 
is no where practised at the present 
time nmoiig Protestants. It would lie , 
thought an undue exercise of pow'er by 
tlie elergy, especially ns the Protestant 
sovereigns deelare dieniseives to ix^the 
iieail of ilie cluir. h in their respective 
countries niitl w'ould consider tlic punisli- 
.nieiit of tlieir subjects by the clergy under, 
them as an infringcirietit of their preroga-* 
fives. Ill the church of England, boili 
tlie less and the greater e.xeoirimimicaUon 
e.vi.st. The less exclude.s tlie party from 
panieipatioji in the saenmionts, the greater 
Jioni tiK' fninpany of all t'^hristiaiis. Tlie 
pfiitenee is attended al.so with the liSss of 
iiiany civil rights. In the United States, 
immond conduct ejaioiig tlx* members of 
l’rote.-«taiil seiys may products exclusion' 
from eliurrh privileges; but this excom- 
niiiiiicatioii is not,considered as affecting 


cation was tlie heaviest visitation which a the s|iiritual welliire of tlie individual, 
country' could siitrer. All religious ser- The Catholics use the plirast* fvlmhitd- 
vires ceased; there was no regular biiriiil, mg an rixommuniralion, to signin' tlie sol- 
no ringing of die IhiIIs, ^re. Ri'Iirs uiiii eiiin proiiouiieiitg of an e.xcommuiucation 
crueili.xes, and all oilier tliiii'r^ whirh iiad aller several admonitions. The ceremo- 
been full of religious eomliirt lo the lieliev.- iiies attending such fuliiiinution arc terri- 
'cr, lost their Hpirmial power, (ilregory V hlo, and do not seem to have been used 
fiixt proaouiieed such an v^*‘‘'fniiiuiiica- lu foiv the lltli oemury. The excominu-■ 


tioii against Fnirice in illW, because king 
iRoliert would not sejiarate liimsi.'If from 
his lawful will; Bertha, who was relatt'd 
to him in the fourth degree. Robert w as 
III Ifkst obliged to yieltl. Still irmre ini- 
(Kimuit was the c.\coinrmuiicatioir issiu'd 
agajn.st England by Imioei'iii 111, bee:ui.se 
king John refused the payment of the 
tribute called Peter-peiicc, and tin; ac¬ 
knowledgment of a riglit in the ^kijh' to 
confer the iiivestifui'e, of the linglisli hisli- 
oprics. The king was obliged to y ieUl, and 
received buck his kingdom as a pupal fief. 
No country, however, has sufieriMl more 
from cxcoinmimicntions. or interdicts, as 
these general excommunications of a \^olc 
country arc called, than GorUiauyf. Many 
of the croperora were eximmimmieutod, 
and many revolutious jirodiiceA in couse- 
qticnco^ I’he latest evcommunicatibii of 
a sovcndgi^was that of JS’ujioleon, by I’ius 
,VII, ill IfclOP. The lesser excommuniea-' 
lioii has two ofiecte,''vjz., exclusion fi-um 

», . . 


ni<'atioii pronounced in this way is gener¬ 
ally called analhema. {<[. v.) 

Evkcutiox, ill law, is a judicial writ 
gi-ounded on a judgmi'iit of-tlie court, by 
w'hieli tlie execution is issueil, and is 
gnmti d for the jnirjHjse of carrying the 
jiidirinent into otfect, being an order in' , 
the name of the supreme power of thb 
state, or the executive bmnch of the gov- 
erniiM'nt, attested by tin* coui\ to Uio 
sluTitf, marshal, or other officer, to wliotu' 
it is directed, to cause the judgment of Uie 
court to he exccntcil; as that a debt shali ; 
he levl^d against one |>arty iu favor of V 
another; or that a punishment shall he. 
inflicted, which lias been awarded after 
<lii(i trial and conviction of the accused., 
Execution is grautvd by a court t^ly 
u)>oii the judgments given by the satne 
court, not ujMMi timse pronoiinced bf 
auotbor; fur w'here satisfaction of a judg- 
im-nt given by one Court is sought in ‘ 
^another, a trial must be had in such otber|^ < 
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«nd a new judgment there given, on 
"ndiich execution issues. Executions are 
of various deieriptious, acooi-ding to the 
’kind of satisikeiion ordered,'os a capiat 
ad satisfaciendum, or an, arres* for giving 
satisfaction, l)y which the s!icrifT| &c., is 
ordered to arrest and impristm the ]Mmy 
against wlncii it is issued, until he satisfies 
a certain debt declared by the judgment 
to be due, or is otherwise disidtarged by 
order of law; a Jim /arias, by wiiich it 
is ordered that the amount of the debt lie 
made of the goods and chattels of the 
party against whicli the execution is issu¬ 
ed, for the Katisfiiction of the sanw; a 
levar*facias, by wliich the officer is order¬ 
ed to cause satisfaction of tlie jmlgineni 
by a levy on tlie goods or lands of the 
debtor; an e/egif, by ■whicli llie judgment 
is ordered to be satisfied by setting off all 
the gooils and half the lamls of the debtor, 
by appmi.semeiit, to the cn'ditor. in soti.'.- 
faction of bis debt, whereas, by the Irmri 
facias, the goods of the dt'bror afe sold 
by the officer, and the proceed!*' in money 
ere jiaid over to the creditor; and the 
stahitp merchant nr staple, in England, 
wlierebw cxi'cmiion k'ues upon an ae- 
knowledgnirnt by the debtor, u itb certain 
fomis, before sotne magistnue, and a 
record thereof, that be is indebted in a 
certain amount to the creditor: this is, m 
feet, obtaining a judgment lor the debt 
before if is due, so that, on its becoming 
due, execution issues immediately without 
trial. The order Lssuing to an officer to 
execute a judgment given on an indiet- 
raent, varies according to the penalty in¬ 
flicted by tlie law for the crime <^ir delin¬ 
quency of wiiicb the party is convicted. 
In the U. States, the same execution is 
usually issued in favor of creditors, against 
the lands, goods and etibeis of debtors, 
and also against their Ixulies, it being o**- 
dered, that the officer should st*ize and sell 
the goods of the di‘btor for money to sat¬ 
isfy the judgment, or seize, and sell, in 
some states, or .set off at on appraised 
value in others, kinds of the debtor, to the 
amount of the judgment, and, for want of 
goods, or of goiais and lands, to iioprisoii 
the debtor until he shall satisfy the debt, or 
be otherwise discharged by ordoi*^of law, 
oo that the same execution includes the ca¬ 
pias ad satisfaciendum and levari facias.. 
ofuny of the states make a distinction lie- 
tween a satisfaction from the goods and the 
lands of the debtor, liy ordering his goods 
to be sold at auction, and the proceeds to 
be paid over to the creditor; but if the sa¬ 
tisfaction is to be made out of the lamLs of 
the debtor, tliey are not sold for this pur- 
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pose, but set off on an appraisement to 
the creditor. Some states heretofore 
enacted stop taws, as they were oailed, 
providing that the goods of the debtor, 
instead of being sold at auction for money, 
should, as in tlie case of lands, lie ap¬ 
praised, and, if the creditor would not 
take the goods, either at Uie appraisement 
or at some otlier rate sjiecified by the law', 
in satisfaction of his debt, liis execution 
should'lie delaved for a certain time, on 
the debtor’s giiuig security, or complying 
with the other conditions in such ease pro¬ 
vided by the laws. This was, in sulisnuK-e, 
extending to a levy on good.s the same 
princiiili' whit'h hud jirc'vailed, and still 
.prevails, in many slates, in respect to lands. 

ExKcuTio."^. [SvcDcaik, Punishment of) 

ExKcnTOR, ill law, is one appoiiiU'il by 
a man’s last will, to eairy its prtwisioii.s 
into execution afier tin- testator’s death. 
The testator may, by the English law, 
as adopted in many of the V. States, ap¬ 
point !Uiy person of soiiinl mind and di.s- 
eretion, tli'uugh under .some legal disubiii- 
ties, as to eoiitraetingund transacting busi- 
jif.ss ill general, such as a iiuirricd woman, 
or a muior. In some of tlie states, how¬ 
ever, the uppoiiiimeiit is limited to jw’TSons 
of the age of iil. The duties of e.xccu- 
tors, and tlio.M* of administrators (q. v.), 
an*, in general, tiie same, the diflereiiec of 
the two de|H>nding mosfly on the moile of 
ajifHiiiitment, the e.\«»cutor being nomina¬ 
ted by the t«»!tator, the administrator Is*- 
ing appointed by' the judge of probate; 
and ofb-D uii aiiniiriistrator is appointed 
to aihniiiisO'i iqion an estate under a w'lll, 
as where the ^(‘xtator tloes not name an 
executoi or where the executor named 
decline-s, or where the executor or admin¬ 
istrator first assuming the unist has died, 
or is liiseliorged by the court, where ad¬ 
ministration on the estate has once la*t n 
granle/rand ctimirM-iici'd, and, before it is 
completed', a new up|>ointtnent is iiece^ 
sary, the person so appointed is culled an 
administrator dc b)onui mn, “ with the will 
annexe/1," if there be a will. The ad- 
niiiiistrator, with the will annexed, as- 
sunies the duties that would have lieloug- 
c<l to the e.Nccutor, if one had been ap- 
}M)iiited, or if the one appointed had 
acted, or had eontinued to act Though a 
testator is at lilwjity to apjiuirit any person • 
to be his eveeutor, with Romo few excep¬ 
tions, the judge of probate is restricted, 
both in England ana the U. States, in the 
ajiiKiintmeut of an administrator^whotlier 
it lie tlie one on an estate of k ^reon dying 
iiitiistute, or “ with tlie will annexed,** and 
whether it be the oi)e otipnally 
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ed, or the onq appointed de bonu non; 
^ the widow ana nearest of kin to dto. 
testator have a right to tlie abpoiutmcnt, 
iinloBs tliey arc under some fegal disabi¬ 
lity. The statutes morn cenerally pro¬ 
vide, that tlte ncartisl of kill of the ago 
of tweniy-onfe sliall have tlie adtuinistra- 
tion, either jointly with tlie widow, if 
tiicre bo one, or on her declining, or on' 
there being some legal ubjection to he,r 
appoititiiicnL By utiiur statutes on tliis 
subject, it is left to the discretion of the 
judge of probate, of the orjihan’s court, or 
of the nmgistmte, whoever he be, having 
this jurisdiction, to appoint either the 
widow or the iie.xt of kin. The (iriucipal 
creditors of tlie deceased are iifvt en¬ 
titled to tins a])pointinoiit. But a lilierul 
discnition is generally \i!.«ted in the mag¬ 
istrate as to tins appointment. Tiie same 
judge wlio a]iiK>ints the administrator has 
tile power of revoking the aiipointmeut. 

All executor de sou tort, tliat is, an ex¬ 
ecutor of liis own wrong, is one who 
meddles with the administration of tho 
gomls of a person deee;ised, without any 
authority so to do, and he is aceordiiigly 
answerdhle to the rightful executor, or ad- 
ministnitor, vthen one is appointed. It 
is the duty of nti executor, or administrator, 
after tlie will is pro\ed, if the estate is to 
he uduiinisteri'd under a will, to gi^e 
notice of his ap{H)intnient, make an in¬ 
ventory of the estate, and rrtnni it to the 
pniliate ofliee or court; to take, care of the 
jicrsonal prO|S!rty of the deceased, and sec 
that it is not wasted; to collect the deliLs 
due to the estate, aiul, finally, to ilLstrilnite 
the efit!Cts or their proeeeds uinoiig the 
ejvsiitors, until their denutudsarc paiil,und 
then among die lii'ii'S uiul Jegattv s, ac¬ 
cording to the ihrectionsof the will of die 
deecJiscd, or according to the dispositions 
of the law, in. case of its Is'ing the estate 
of a iMVSon dying intestate, or #hat is 
called, in tlie civil law, ala estate ot inies- 
tato. Ill eollecting the etfocts and deiits, 
and so in investing the proceeds piniding 
tho ailministralion, die executor, or ad- 
minisirutor,’lbr the most jmit, acts Reconl- 
ing to his own disen'tioii; but in making 
adislrihution of tliem among die heirs or 
legatee.s,he is particularly direiMod' by. the 
judge of probate, hi tire former case, 
he Hccordiitgly acts at his peril, and is 
liable, as are also his .sureties, fi>r his 
manogiug tho estate with jiroper discre¬ 
tion ; hut in distributing die cflects ami 
proceods, he acts under a judicial decree, 
uud 80 ft fl[|cure from any personal lia¬ 
bility. ^ 

Exeoehis (from tlic^Greek ; the 


interpretation of the Sa'i|)tiires. The 
'.science which lays down princi- 
.ples of tiie.a;i: of sanred interjaretation, 
may be called exeg^ks.; though it is * ' 
also designated by another aame-;-lienne- 
nndics. As the ^cred books were com- 
{Kised by authors of a distant age and.. , 
couiiUy, and in Ibreign languages, it 
is evident, that, in order to understand 
them, it i.s necessary to have not only 
a jirolbimd knowledge of the languages, 
but also a 'ninsfl ol‘ historical, geogra¬ 
phical ‘and antiquarian knowledge ; and <, 
us the knowledge of Cliristian doctrine 
mitst lx* drawn from the Scriptures, it 
follow's that die wljiale study of dicolo- • 
gy must proceed from exegesia ^he 
most celebrated exegetic authors among 
tiie church fiithere wcre‘Origen, Chrysos- * 
tom, Themlorct, Diodorus of T’areus, and 
Jerome. In the middle ages, wheo peo- 
)le confined thenisv'lves almost cxciusive- 
y to flic Vulg/de^. oi* Latin translation,' 
which wo ill common use, and most of 
lhc.thi^)](ifriun‘. were ignorant of the lan-‘ 
guagps, exegesis was very much iiegiect- 
eil. Hut tlie study was revived by the 
reformation, and th^lr.-'t cejitury #h(WB a 
multitude of eminent exegesists, particu¬ 
larly in die I'Aaestaiit church, and e^- 
cially in Ofniiaiiy. 

Kxv.qtiKS (fuiji'ral iitc.>»). In die Cath¬ 
olic' church, this ceremony docs not ui- 
volve th» iilca of iutennent so much as of • 
soleiiiii tmussea, winch are read (generally 
livr se\cnil WTi'ks) for the sdul of the de¬ 
ceased. In tJio exi'quies of jiensonages ' 
of high rank, and especially of princes, 
ftiiK'nral monuments arc crectinl, a sol¬ 
emn piece of music executed {see Re- 
quinn)^ the clrnreh is hung witli' black, 
luul other ('I'remomes of a bimiiar nature, 
are jxrformed. 

JkxKRCisK. (See Gpmuislies,) 

I'iXFTKE (Indian name Swamsrot); a 
jxist-tovvn of New Hutiqishire, .in Rwk-' 
iiigiiam county, 14 miles S. W. by W. of , 
1‘ortsiMOMth, 15 N..N. W. of Newburyport, 

16 N. N. E. of Haverhill, 40 S. E. by E. 
of (Toncord,47 N. by E. of Boston; pop¬ 
ulation ill 1820, 2114. It is pleasantly 
siiuntcii at tlic iiead of tide-watef and of 
navigutitin, itn Exeter river, and is pite of •, 
the m<‘st roiisiderable towns in tlie state, 
luul was formerly the seat of government. 

It contains a court-house, a jiiil, 2 banks, 
an academy, 3 printing-offices, and 3 
houses of public worahiji, 2 foi; COugre- 
giitionalists and 1 for Baptists. It is 
vorably situated fora manufacturingtowh, 
uud contains several manufactoriea, and 
many valuable mills. P^iUlipa 'Exeter ' 
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^academy, in this fown, was founded by 
the honorable John Phillips, LL. D., in 
1781. It'is one of the. oldest, best en- 
• dowed, and most rcs})ectable institutions 
of the kind in.tlie United States. It has a 
.' principal, a professor of mathematics and 
, natural philosophy, and a professor of lan- 
' guages, about 80 students, a library of 
about 700 volumes, and a lumdsome phi¬ 
losophical apptuntus. 

Exhadstion. The ancient gcometera 
■ were entirely unacquainted with the fecil- 
ities of the liighcr aiiaJj sis. The prtx-ess 
wliich they used instf'itd of it, in the com- 
parisou of curvilinear ligures, cunod slir- 
. fac.es and n>und \^dies, consisted in 
bringing the inagnitudes into ndution with 
others, to winch, it is true, they could ntrt 
be made entirely equal, but yet so nearly 
equal tltat die difference is smaller than 
any assignable quantity. This was culled 
the ^ocess of rxhnusHon. (See Maclauriii. 
On Flvxions, the intro<luetion ot’his w ork.) 
The differential ralciilus funiisht^s a much 
surer and speedier method fojj attaining 
the object. 

IExhibitiox: n benefaction settled for 
the Beni'ht of.scholatg in the universities, 
, that are not on tlie found.ition. 

Exile; a'puiiisinnent bV which a {)er- 
sou is compelled to leave the city, prov¬ 
ince, or even the country, where h*‘ has 
previously^ resided. It ainouuts, therefore, 
to a civil excommunication, or fKiliticul 
proscription. Jl is a {>uiiisiniieiit tor state 
criminals. The ancient rcjiublics some¬ 
times exiled men on mere suspicion that 
they might iMicome dangerous to n'pub- 
lican hherty (hy the ostracism). In this 
case, exile was not a punisluiieiit, but a 
ineaslire of precaution. Many Hutici[uU- 
ed the sentence of the ju(lg(;h, and went 
into woUintaiy (*xil**. (rice Dtportation, 
For liaMonian Frile, w‘« Hebmvs and 
Jews.) It does not often happi'ti, at tm-s- 

* ent, tliat real criminals are exiM, as it is 
. felt to lie unjust for one state to let loose 
, offenders upon its ncighlKirs. But it 

sometimes hap{)ens, in liie L'. States, that 
peraoas convirted of minor odenc(‘s are 
iiardou^on condition of leaving*he state. 
Some time since, a nuinlicr of young men 

• of Wftrtcniberg, convicted of .jKiliticul 
offimees, were released, on promising to 

■ go to America. 

ExoaciSH. An npinion prevailed iii 
the ancient church, that certain (lersoiia, 
tljose (larticularly who were afflicted with 
. certain diseases, esjtecialiy madness and 
V^iilcpsy (q. V.), were possessed by evil 
spirits. Over such pereons Ibims of con¬ 
juration were pronounced, and tliis act 


was called exorcipn. were even 

.certain men who made this a regular pro¬ 
fession, and were called erarcials. In the 
3d century, tui idea began to prevail- that, 
heathens and lioretics were |)osscssed by 
demons, and hence exorcism was joined 
with the act of iKiptism. St. Augustine’s 
iloctriiie of original sin having Ixa-n 
adopted hy the church in the .“ith century, 
tliis ceremonv was used in the liaptism 
of infants. Hutlier allowed the custom to 
be retained; the Calvinistic church early 
discarded it; many of tlie Lutheran cler¬ 
gy, even in tlie IGth century, also disap¬ 
proved of it. It continued, however, in 
the Lutheran church till inmiom times, 
although explained, by saying that it vv.ns 
not an exjmlsion of t^ataii, but merely an 
acknowledgment of innate depravity, and 
of the necessity of redemption. It is now 
nliijustiiiiivti'sally dune away with among 
Protestants. TIki Calliolic ehureh lias 
ordiiiaiy exorcisms, as those used in l»aj>- 
tism and in the benediction of the water, 
and extnionliiiarv ones, those which ore 
used to deliver posst-ssed jicrsons, to abate 
storms, to kill obnoxious anininls, as the 
vermin which destroy the fruits of the 
earth. It is by no means, however, an 
idea winch iirost* in the (Thristian church. 
AU tlie ancient (lugans (and, jiroliahly, we 
rnny say aU pagans) acknowledged tlie, 
ertii.-acy of exorcism. Tlie Jews likewise 
did, and the pa.-<sages of tlie New Testa- 
meiiT ura known to eveiy one, which state, 
that ('lirist drove evil spirits ont of jios- 
.sessed jiersons. 

Exorcis'^. The ineinliers of one of the 
low*er Olliers <»f f'utholic clergy are called 
by this name, (t-^ee Dean.) 

Exoteric. (See Esoteric.) 

Exotic ; an ap|»ellation fer tlie produce 
of foreign roumvies. Exotic phuits are 
such us belting to a soil and eliiimte entire¬ 
ly difieretit from tlie place where they are 
mist'd, and therefore f.aii be preserved for 
the inofit part only in green-houses. Ex¬ 
otic jilants of the hot climates are very nii- 
iiicrous, uiitl n'tiuire the utmost attention 
of tlifi ‘’gardener. Even if Uitsy can Ih* 
hroiiglit to blosstim, it is rare that they 
produce fruit, and still more rurc that tlio 
seeds rijieii. It is only by (5are and ae- 
t'urate ulibtTvation of tliuir nature anti 
wants, Uiat some of them can be occli- 
mateJy or made to flourish on tlie foreign 
soil. ' 

Expansion, in physics, is the enlarge¬ 
ment or increase in the bulk of bodies, in 
codscquencc of a clianw in temjier- 
ature. (See Calorie.) This w one of the 
most general eShetj^ of Keat, being cum- 
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mon to all bodies whatever, whether solid 
or fluids The expansion of solid bodies 
wdetennined by tho pyrometer^ and tliat 
of fluids by the thermometer (see these 
articles). Tlio ex|»^«ioii of fluids varies 
conHi(ierably; but, in general, the denser 
the fluhl, the less the expansioii; tlius 
water ex[)and8 more than mercury,' ami 
spirits of wine more llian water; and, 
cotnmonly, the greater the heat, the peater 
tlie expansion ; but this is not uiuvcrsal, 
for rh«:ro are ctm'n in which expnnsifm is 
prodiicexl, not by an increase, but by a 
(iuninution of teni|»eratiux*. Water fur^ ^ 
nishos us with tiie most remarkable in- 
stnnee of this kind. Its niavimum of 
<lenaity coirres|>ouds with 4‘2°,5 of Faliren- 
heifs thermometer; wlieu cooled clown 
b«dow 42°.5, it undergoes an ^xjiansjoji 
for every degree of temperaturd which it 
lo»!S; and at the ex{MUi<^()n amounts 
to of the whole expanMon wiiich 
water undersrocjs vvlien heated from 4:i^.5 
toWith this more rc'cent exiK'ri- 
ineiits c-oincide vc'ry neiu-lj ; for, hy <‘ool- 
ing 100,000 parts ui hulk of water from 
, 45f'.r» to tl2°, tliey were concerted to 
JOO.OHl j>art.s. The expansion of water 
IS tho same for any number of degrees 
alatvc or below the inaxinium of ilensity. 
Thus, if we heat water Kf' alaive ly'.ri, it 
occupies precisely tlici same bulk .'is it 
docfe when cooled ilocvn to 10 degrees be¬ 
low 42°.r>. 'riierc-fere tlie dc'iisity <>t’ wa¬ 
ter at and at "cr is prei'isely the same. 
Dalton cooleil wau-rto the lemperntun' of 
5° without Imi/ing, or below tbe 

lUiLMUiimi point of density ; .md, during 
ibe whole of that range, its bulk pn-eisely 
eorrc.‘sjK»nd»id with the bulk of water tiie 
same niimlier of degn'os aliove 
The |»rodigious force with whi<‘h water 
ex'pands in the aet of freezing, ts show’u 
hy glass lutttles filled with water, which 
are wmmonly broken in pieces w'hoii the 
water freezes. A liniss glolte, whose cav¬ 
ity is an inch in diamc'ter, may Im* burst 
by filling it with wtiter and freezing it; 
and the- force necessary for this cfll-ct is 
27,720 pounds weight. The exfljmsive 
force of freezing water may Ik* explained 
by supposing it the I'or'scMiuAice of a ten¬ 
dency whicli water, in consolidating, is 
otiserved to hove to amuige its ftarticles 
in one detennina^e manner, so as to form * 
prismatic crystals, cros.sing each other at 
angles of GO® and 120°. The force with 
which they arrange tht'mselves in this 
manner must Ite enormous, since it ena¬ 
bles smalPqvaiitities of water to ov<*rcome 
so great medianical pressurt's. Thjs ob- 
sm'ation is cqnspicupusly illustrated by ‘ 


observing tbe crystals 6f ice on a piece if * 
water exposed to the action of fhe air in > 
frosty weathei;; or upon a pane m glass in 
a window of a room without a*flre,.at the • 
sarnosfsson. Various methods have been .* 
tried to ascertain the s{)ecific gravi^ofice 
at 32°; that which succeeded best was to 
dilute spirits of wine with water till a 
mass of solid ice put into it remained in ;. 
any part of the li^id '♦vithout either sink¬ 
ing or rising. The specific pavityjof 
such a liquid is 0.'d2, which, of courttAi<^ 
the specific gravity of ict) suhposing Oie 
specific gravity of water at G0° to be 1. | 
This is an expansion much greater jliou 
wat»T experiences t^'c'n when hoate^ to 
2PI°, its Ixiiling point. We see from this 
that water, when converted into ice, no > 
longer observes that equable expansion • 
measured hy Dalton, but ulidcrgocs a 
very rapid and considerable augmentation 
of bulk. . • 

Kx Parte ; a tenn used in the court of 
ebum-.ery, w'hcii a commission is taken 
out, anti' •xecuied by one side or party ’ 
onl\, upon the other fiariy’s neglecting or 
refusing to join therein. 

I^xRECTATio.N, ij^ ’hc , doct{ine* of 
cliiince«, is the value of any prosjiect of 
prize or propfrty de|)eutiing ujKm tlic 
li.'ipjK'mug of some uiirortain event, the 
value of wliieh, in all ciL"ses, is espial to 
the v\bolo sum multiplied by the jiroba- 
biliiy ilia*, tin; neiit on wliich it de]lends 
may liapjien. 

Ei'pt rtatiun, in tbe doctrine of life 
amiiiities, (ii iiotos the time wliieh a per¬ 
son of a giv«‘U age may expect to live. 
Simpson’s table of tlie expectation of 
lift*, in Loiuloti, is as follows:— ' , 
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•From oiis table,*Ae expectation of life, 

at any age, k found, on iiisi>ection, tliue: 
a pMson of 20 years of aga has an expec- 
* tatioii of •living 2t^.O years; and in tiie 
’ eame manneMnay be found the ex|)eeta- 
^ ■ lion at any other age. 

Expectobaivts, in pharmacy; iiiedi- 
einea which promote. exjKjctoration. Such 
'' ' are tlie stimulating gums aiul rt!siii.s, 
' squills, &c. 

' . Expectoration ; the act of evacuating, 

oi|Ai nging up phlegm, or other matters, out 
ovtlie trd'ctfcaA-«^ lungs, by coughing, &c. 

Expeditions to the North 1’ulk. 
{Sec .Vor/ft Fde.) , 

1 H^xPEniMENTAL Phieosophv IS that 
which doiluccs the laws of nature, the 
properties and powers of bodies, and their 
' actions ujiou each other, from sensible ex- 
])erimcuts and observations, in our niqui- 
ries into nature, we an? to be guided by 
those rules and niuxitns which an; llmud 
genuine, and consonant to a ju.-t method 
of physical reiusoning; amt these rules 
are, by sir Isaac Newton, recloinM four, 
■ viz.'l. more caus<*s of natural things arc 
. juot Jo be lulmitied than are true, and suf¬ 
ficient V* exfil'iiii thuijiheuomeiiu ; for na- 
. ' lure is simple, and does nothing in vain. 
. 2. Therefiire, of natural’efleets of the 
auiie kind, tlie same causes are to he uh- 
." signed, as far a.s it cau lie done; as of res¬ 
piration in man and l»c.ast.N of tlie de- 
s<*enf of stoue.s in I'hirope ami America, 
of light in a eulinaiy tire ami in the tun, 
ami of tlie reflection of light in the eailh 
and the otlicr planets, li. The <|Malities 
of natural bodie.s, which cannot Ik* ui- 
, creased or diminished, and .'igree to all 
, bodies on which ex{«*riiiieiits can he, 
made, arc to be n:ekoiie<] as tlie qualities 
of idl liodies whatever; thus, becuus«* e,\- 
tension, ilivisihilit}, hardiiest, innH-iietra- 
' bility, mobility, the I'i-t inert to;, and gr;i\ey, 
, • are found in dl bodies iimier our ins|«*c- 
•' lion, we may coricliule that they Isdoiig 
to all bodk*.s wbateter, and are the origi- 
>■ "iial and universal properties of tlicm. 
4, Ip exjiorimental jiliilosophy, jirojiosl- 
. ,tions collected from the phenomena by 
induction, are to be deemed yiiotwitli- 
atanding contrary hypotheses) either e.\- 
aclly,.or very nearly tnn.*, till oftier plic*- 
nomeiia occur, by which they may Ikj 
rendered more accurate, or liable, to e.v- 
- ception. 1'his ought to l*e ilonc, lest ar- 
guiw*nt8#of induction siiouid be destroyed 
\iif iiypotheses,and logical series liesiijicr- 
^d*'<i by conjeittures. 

Expuibator; a contrivaiic.e, inveiiUid 
|jy Beccaria, consisting of -a wire, whose 
insulated end% providtm with knobs of tin. 


are fastened to a pole over the (ihimney, 
or to the top of a tree, ^roin this wire, 
another leads .into a clmriibor, through 
a glass tube, covered with seuling-woM, 
eommuidenting, |n the chamber, witli an 
electrometer, by which the electricity of 
the air may bo timly observed. 

Explosion, in natural philosophy; a 
siidflen and violent cxpimsion of on ahrial 
or other clastic fluid, by which it instantly 
throws of? any olistaelc in its way. Ex- 
p]o.sion difR'rs from expansion in tliis,— 
that the latter is a gradual power, act¬ 
ing unifoniily for some lime, whereas 
the former is iiiomenrary. Tlie expan¬ 
sions of solid sub.sranee,s do not ter- 
miiiuti.* ill \i<ilciil e\{(losioiis, on ae- 
euiint of tlieir slowness, and the small 
spaee through which the expanding sub- 
siaiiee mov i*.**. 'riiiis we find, that, tiiough 
w'eilges of wood, when waited, will 
cleai «> solid blocks of stone, lliey never 
throw them to any distance*, as gunpow'der 
iloe.s. On the otlier hand, it is seldom lliai 
till* expansion of any elastic fluid bursts 
a solid suh.stun(*e, without throwing the 
fragments of it to a eonsiderahle distance. 
'J’he r(*asons of this may he eomprused in 
'these particulars: 1. The iiumen.'Kiveloci¬ 
ty w'itii which tht; aerial fluids cxjauid, 
wlicu aftected hj a l■onsiderab!e ilegreoof 
heat. 2. Their celerity in nequiring heat, 
and being aflect4*d lij it, which is much 
su|tcrior to that of solul ‘■uhslaiiceg. Thus 
air, heated as much «- inai wlicn brought 
to a white heat, is o.xpamh'd to four times 
its hulk ; hut tie* metal itw'lf will not Ixj 
expanded the 5(X)th part of that sjmicc. 
In tin* c*is(* of gun|Kiwdcr, the velocity 
witJi wilich the flame mo\ es i.s calculated, 
by .Mr, llohiiis, lo lie no less than 7000 
flet in a <si’Coi)tl, or little less thtm 70 
miles per minute. Hence the iinjiulse of 
the. fluid is iiieoiiceivuhly great, and the 
olistaeles on whj<*li it strikes are curried off 
with vast velocity, though much less tlian 
that just mentioned; for a cannon-tiali, 
with the greatest charge of iiowdcr, docs 
not mpve at a greater rate thtm 2400 ff*ct 
]M*r second, or little more thaw 27 tmle.s jasr 
minute. Tlij; velocity-of the bull again is 
promoted by the sudden propagation of 
tiio lieat through the - wliohi Iwdy of tlio 
^air, us soon as it is cxtricatoil from the 
muteriiils of which the gunpowder is 
ma<ie, so thur it is enuhled fo strjko all at 
ori(*c, and thus peally to augment the 
inovenuBiW of the Iwll. We may eon- 
eludc, tiiKMi tliese principles, tlwtt tlie force 
of an 4>x|»losion ile|HTKiS, 1. uio quan¬ 
tity of elastic fluid to lie. eg,)ieuded; 2. on 
tlie velocity it acijuares by a oertaiH di^jivo 
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of heat; find, 3. on the celerity with consequence of its eoinbtnatk)ii'friftoxV. 
which the degree of beat aifects the -geo from the atmosphere. It is soluble in 
whole of the expansile fluid. These alcohol, but dnsoluUe in ether. It unites 
three take place in the gr^test perfection with oluinine, and, if boiled with neutral 
where tlie electric fluid is concerned, as salts thereofj preci^pitatesthein. It precip- 
iri lightning, earthquakes and volcanoes, itates with strong ooids, and whh the ox* 
(StM! iStcam.) ides from solutions of nioet metallic .salts, 

ExPONEjiT, in mathematics, is tlie in- especially muriate of tin. It readily unites 
ilex of a root or power. For instance, if with alkalies, and Ibnus compounds witli 


a quantity is multiplied by itself any nuiu- 
lier of times, instead of repeating the fiic- 
tor so many times, we ])lacc over it, on 
the right, a figure denoting how often the 
number or magnitude itus he<m multiplied 
bv itself; 0 . g. «* = anaa a, a, a, a 
ys = i) X U X J* = 72<). 
Ex PO.ST Facto, in law; .something 
done after anotiier; thus a law is stiid to 
la* rr post fade, wlieii it is enacted to puii- 
ish an offence cominittcd before the pass¬ 
ing of the law—a violation of tlie jilaincst 
principles of justice. • 

Expressed Oils, in chemi-stry, are 
those which are olitaiiicd from bodies 
only bv pressing, to distiugiiisb them from 
atiimai amt essential oils, wiiicli la.st are, 
for the most part, obtained by dLstillulion. 

Exte.nsio.x, ill jihilo.-opby ; one of tbo 
<-otmiiou and este-ential proiMtrties ol‘ Isidy, 
or that by wliich it pos-sesses .or takes up 
.«oine part of uui\e,rsal space. 

Extract (exlradum). 1. Wbeii chem¬ 
ists use this tiTtn, they gcncmlly mean the 
)>ro<luct of an atpieons iletaicrion. 2. lii 
ph.xniiacy, it includes all tiiose prepara¬ 
tions from v('gclabl»‘s, wliich are sejiarat- 
ed by lla* agency of variou.s liquid.s, and 
afterwaixls obtained frotu such solutions, 
m a solid state, by evaporation of the 
menstruum. It also incliidc'S those sub- ‘ 


■gen from the atmosphere. It is soluble in 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It unites 
with oluinine, and, if boiled with neutral 
salts thereofj preci^pitatcsthein. It precip¬ 
itates with strong ooids, and with the ox* 
ides from solutions of most metallic .salts, 
especially muriate of tin. It readily unites 
with alkalies, and forms compounds witli 
them, which are soluble in water. No part, . 
however, of tliis subject, has been hitherto 
sufficiently examined. In Uie preparation. • 
,of all the extracts, the liOrtdon Phamia- 
copa-ia requires that the water be evapo¬ 
rated, as sfieedily as |>ossible, in a bread, 
shallow dish, by niemns of a water-ljgth, 
until fJiey have acquired a consistence 
proper fur making pills; and, towards the 
end of tlie inspissation, that they should 
be ponsuintly stirred with a wooden rod. 
These general rules require minute and 
accurate attention, more particularly in 
the immediate evaporation of the solution, 
whether jirejiared by expression or de- 
cocJion, ift the manner, a.'S well a.s the de¬ 
gree, of heat by which it is perforAied, 
and tlic promotion of it by changing the 
snrlace by con.stunlr ..rirriug, v^en the . 
liquor Ih^gins to thicken, and even by 
ihrccting a stnmg current of air over its 
siirlio'c, ii‘ it c.au conveniently lie done. 

It IS iiiqKisstble to regulate the tempera¬ 
ture if a naked fire iiscil; and, to pre- 
\ent the extract from burning, the use of 
a water-bath is, tlu'refon*, absolutely ne- 
cessart. 

Extractor, iii midwifery; an instni- 
ment, or forceps, for exfrio.ating children 
by the head. 

E.xtkvuos : the outside of an arch of a 


stances which at“e lield in solution by tin; 
natural juices of fresh plains, as well ns 
those to which soino menstruum is tuldeil 
at the liinc of jirepararion. Now, sueh 
aolublu mattere are various, and luo-stly 
y«mpUcated, so ilmt chemical accuracy is 
not to be looked for in the application of 
the term. Some <dienii.sts, however, have 
affixed this mu lie to one jieculiar juoddi- 
cation of vegetable inuiter, wliich laps 
been colled cjJrachV, or exii-fid, or extrad- 
ivt principln; and, as this tSnns one con¬ 
stituent jiart of coinmou extracts, and 
possesses certain cliimiC4ers, it will bo 
prujier to luentiou such of Uiern as may 
influence its phurinnceutieul relations. 
The extractive principle has a strong 
laste, ffiflering in ditterent plants; it is 
soluble ijjj^woter, and its solution sjieadiiy 
runs int^^ate of putrefaction, by which 
it is destroyed.' Rejieatcd evaporations 
aitd apluiiotMs render laut last iusoluble, in 

vottf V, , ■ ■ 3 ' 


bridge', vault, (See ArchUedure, vol, i, 
jKigu 3U).) 

Extr,avasatio>', in contusions, and 
other accidents of tlie cranium, is when 
one or more of the blood-vi'ssels distrib¬ 
uted on tlie dura nutter are broken, where¬ 
by there is such a discharge of Mood 
as oppri'.sses the brain, frequently bring¬ 
ing on violent [uiiiis, and at lengtli deatti. 
it.s»'If, unless the jMUient is timely relieved. 

1'iXTREMrnE.s. This term is applied to 
the limbs, as distinguishing diem from the , 
oti icr dif isions of the animal, the bt^d and 
trunk. The extremities are four in numr; 
ls.'r, (lividtHl, in man, into upper ajifl lower; 
in other utiimals, into anterior and poste¬ 
rior. Each pxtrwniiy is divided mto foW' ' 
parts; the iip|)cr into the shoulder, tbe 
arm, the’ fore-ann, and the hand'; 
lower into the hip, die tliigli, die teg ana. 
the foot. 

Exuvtjr., among naturalists, denotes die 
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’cast-off parts or c^'crings of animals, as 
the skins'of serpents, cnterpillurs and oti)- 
' er insects. 

' Er ; a 'Scainlinari.an wonl, sig:nifyiiig 
island, and contained iusevend gt^ogniph- 
ical words, as AngUsc\f, tlie island of tlio 
.. Ancii.«. 

iuTCK, Iluliert van, a Fiemish painter, 
considered ns tiie founder of the Flemish 
school, was born in FMJ, at Maesoyk. Ho 
was much distin^tiisliod by his p'uiuliuj'S 
in distemper; and. aller the iniroduetion 

■ of oii-{)aintin^' bj ids brotlier, lie practised 
in that with eijiial success. An admiraiilo 

■ piece of his, in eonjnnction with his broih- 
er, r.'presenting t)ie oJorntibn of the i^unih, 
from die Apocalypse, is presen I'd in the 
mnseiim at Paris. It contains three Jmn- 
dred juid thirty ligures, painteil m a liard 
manner, but with great truth and eliarae- 
ter. He dieil in 14‘2t>. 

Etck, John ^au (aho called Jnn vnn 
Briig"c, or John of Bnigi.f, from Binges, 
the place of his residence, as the former 
name was gi\en him from tlit' place of 
hi8\>irth, Maestyk, in the lu.-hopne of 
Liege), was ’he -on of a painter, wlio^e 
family fianiec-. not htjown, and was honi, 
accoiding to some, abonl ; areordnig 
to odieis, at the close of the ] Itli eeritiir\ ; 
an opinion ia\ored hy many eireum-r. jj- 
ces. His elder brother, llulsTt van Kjek 
'horn alKiiit J.’kki), who ua- also a cele¬ 
brated painter in ^li^ time, gave liim hi- 
first instmetion in the principles of the 
art. The talents of this rare gi-nius were 
*‘0 rapidly and vigorously developed, that 
lie soon siirpaSned his brother, and heeame 
the aduiiration ofhjsowii and Miee>*e(luig 
times. Of the. history of these brother- vvi-* 
know die following eireum-stimees. ^riiey 
resided at Bruges, then much freipiented 
hy the nobles and the wivaltliy on aceiuiiit 
of its flourishing commeree. About 
or soon arter, they wi iit to Oiieuu for a 
considerdhle thne, to e\eeute togelhiT a 
vuy large work, which Philij* the Good, 
of Jaurgundy, who succeedcl to the gov¬ 
ernment in 1410, had engaged tln‘m to 
do. This is the eelehr.ited Adoration of 
the Lamb, now in the museum at I>aris ; 
a pamting which, in its dilT’en'iit pans, 
cuntmnsover three hundre^l lis^rc's, and, 
is a mastcriiiece. It is painted on wood 
with side paiincl.-, vvliieh contain the iior- 
iraits of the two artists and of their sister 
Margaret, likewise a painter, or, a.s Mime 
liiin^ of the wife of .lohn van Piyek. Of . 
, theire pannels, one is at Berlin in the col¬ 
lection of Mr. Solly, liought’ hy die Pnis- 
sian government. Tiiis ufford.sthe (irin- 
cifKil argument for tlie ojiinion lately 


started, that John van Eyck was Ixim 
tvventy or Uiirty years later than the date 
Q^O) assignt'd to his birth by Sandrari. 
For tlu'se jHMlraits, which, ns wtdl as tliw 
vvliole painting, were executed between 
1420 and 14110, represejit the elder brother 
as a , man, perim|>s nimut sixty—which 
agrees with tJic 'account of his birth— 
while tlie othi'T, John, ajipears as a man of 
iiliout thirty, which could nut have heen 
the ease, had he been really burn ns early 
ns 1370. At the brilliant eourt of Phiti]), 
the brothers hud the iK'st opportunities ol* 
iiii|iroviiig their fiuMe hy s]iee.tnrles of 
splendor of nil kinds, dres.sc.s, jewels, fnr- 
iiitiire, arms, banquets, &c. John par- 
lieiilarly availed hlm.M'lf of them in his 
work.-, in which such ohjeeis are rejn e- 
seiited with ivmnrkahle truth. Hnlieu 
did not live to see the painting ahove- 
meiitioiied eoiiipleieil. He died in Ghent, 
a.s ihd also Ids .sister Margaret. John fln- 
islied the work, and leliiriied with his 
wife to Bruges, when* he remaiiieil till lii.s 
deatli, and exeeiiteil .several exeeilent 
pii'ce-. The n'[aitation of tills i-elehrafed 
painter heraiiie very great even during liis 
life iiiiii', hy his great share in the iiitro- 
diietion of oil-paiming (q. v.); the original 
iiivetiiion of which has lieen incorn'ctly 
a.seiiln d to liinihy many. .Fohn van Kyels. 
V'. as also of great .service to the art }>y liis 
impi'ovi'iiieiit.s m linear and aerial p<*r- 
.speetive, and in painting iifsin jrlii.s*.-. In 
reirard to the lirst, we will <iiily remark, 
liia! it was a ceiieral enstom, l«*tbre Ins 
time, to have ti.r the hack ground of the 
pietiire a fl.i* gold ground, from which the 
lig’tire- sr.iod (int without jterspeetive, a- 
may still he seen m nnmherless works of 
* arlier date. Van Eyck him,«e|f lollnwed 
Miis pmctiee m his eai licr etlorts, hut, as 
lie made further adtatiei-s in his art, eoii- 
ceivi'd the idea, toward.s wliich there hat! 
hceii hitherto only some d'istant advances, 
of giving a more iiulunil groujtiiig niid 
persjieetivc to his figures liy a iiatural 
iiack ground.* In this he succeeded sio 
emine^uly, as many of his still remauiing 
jvorks prove, that lie may he culled iuthi-s 
respect the father of iiiodeni painting, 
Miie.i; ho gave the art a new turn and im¬ 
pulse, and laid tlie Ibnmlatioii oftiiat high 
degree of improvement which it has since 
nttuliied in thc .lirightest era of the great 
inttsterH who succeiidcd liiui in the Neth- 
erlamls and in Italy, In the art of {mint¬ 
ing on gliuet, he is considered os the an- 

* At till* same time vviihliim, Frau- 

cescH 1111(1 P.'iote IJttcila I'nipIdyCiT tlie btic8r{>«r- 
spcciivd iiisteiui (if lilt* gold ground, Imt not ui 
Midi ptrliieuaii as he. 9 
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thor of the mode of painting on "whole 
{uuicfl, witli colors deliJMitely blended, and 
3 lit so firmly fixed, that ohliteration ww 
iiujioaKiblc—an object iKjfore attained only 
by joining together (in Mosaic) several 
small jKines of diflerent colors. The in¬ 
fluence of John van Eyck, both as an artist 
and as an inventor, or ratlicr improver of 
fseveral branches of tlie art, was therefore 
very gn;at. Tiie school of whicli he was, 
in some measure, the founder, d(M‘s not 
yield m cel«''brjty to the best contemporary 
or succeeding ariist-s, although ir must 1 »k 
allowed to be often defective in the rej>- 
resentation of the extremities of the bu- 
iiiun liody—a fault oecasiofied by that 
exeeasiv'C delicacy, whieli ])revented the 
study of naked tbrms, and of anatomy in 
gf'iieml. On the other hand—-the faces, 
dresses, grouping, distrihiiiiori of light and 
shade, ari‘ always su()erior, and the color¬ 
ing hrilliunt ami .splendid, in the works of 
this painter and most of hi.? scholars. 
Man}' of his paintings are still [irehcrveil 
either in rlmrchiis and inus<*ums, or in 
jirivate eolleetions. Among his scholars 
sire reckoned, liesides the nearly contempo¬ 
rary Antniiello of Messina, linger van 
JJrugge, Hans Hemling fuul others,' also 
the later ma.sters, Albert Diirer, l.uke of 
Li'vden, llans Holbein, Luke Kranaeh, 
Are. K. Wnage.n has investigated u,.'i 
Ciivc the history of the two brothers m his 
vvork enlitled Hubert and John van Hyrk 
(ilrcslau, 1H22). 

Evk ; the organ of sight, consisiiitg of 
sevenil parts, so adapted to eacli other us 
to answer the pur[)ose of di.srinet vision 
when jiluced in a proper situation with 
regard to liglit ami sliade. The eve, 
though properl}' a subji'ct of anatomy, is 
so connected with the doetriiu; of vision, 
that its stnicturc must llmt be umlei-stooil 
before, any advances can be made in that 
theory; and, os such, it lieeomes a matter of 
pliilosopliical inquiry', aud must not, there¬ 
fore, be, wholly omitted in tJie [rn'sent 
work, nlthougU our limits will only admit 
of a brief illustration of its construction 
and principal mode of ojicration. Tin; an- 
in-xed figure 
rofireserits a 
section of the 
human cy'c, 
made liy a 
plane, which 
is iierpcndio 
nlur to the 
eoals which 
contain *^3 
several liu- 
mors, and also to thj^ iiosi'. Its form is 
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, pearly spherical,*and vwuld be Exactly eS, 
were not the fore part a little more donvex 
than file rcgqatndcr ; the parts B F B, 
B A B, are, in reality, segments pf a great- - 
er ami IcSs sphere. The hpmom of the 
eye are contained ^n a firm coat B F, BA, 
called the sclerotica; the more convex or 
protulionuit iiartof whkb, BAB, is trans- 
jrarent, and, from its consisiencv and hor¬ 
ny appearance, it is called the coraco. 
I'liis coat is re]»resented by the space 
which is contained between the two exte¬ 
rior circles. Contiguous to the sclerotica 
is a second eoa^ of'a solfer substance, 
called the choroidcs ; this coat is repre¬ 
sented by till* next white space, and ex¬ 
tends along the baek*iMrt of the scl^oti- 
ra to the cornea, i loni the junction of 
tlie choroides and conioa arises the uvea,'' 
B a, it a, a flat, opaque niembrane, in the 
Inrepaftof wliieh, and nearly in itscenjre, 
i*^ a eireiilar ajiertun; called the pupil. 
The pujul it> capable of lieing enlarged or 
contracted with great readiness; by which 
ineans,»a|p'eater nr less number of rays 
mavMie adiiuttcd into the eye, astlmcir- 
cumstanT'C’s of vision ri'quire. In weak 
Jiglii, too few ray's ^liulu render ofcgects 
iiulistiiiet: and an a strong* l^fht,{oo manv 
might injure tin* organ. Whilst the pupil 
is thus eiilargeil or contracted, its figure 
remains unaltered. Tliis remaric.able ef- 
leet is rliought to be produced by means 
of small fillies, which ari.so from the outer 
eirciiiiiti'ieiire of the uvea, and tend to¬ 
wards it.s centre ; this circumference is 
also siipjioscd to be muscular, and by its 
equal tictiou upon the tlim s, on chc^ side, 
tlie fonii of the pupil is -jircservcd, whilst 
its diameter is enlarged or contracted.— 
At the back part of ilic eye, a littU* nearer 
TO Uie nose than the point wliich is opjuv- 
site to the pupil, enters the optic nerve V, 
which spreads itself over the whole of 
the ehomides like a fnio net, and from 
this eircumsuinee is called the retina. 
It is immersed in a dark rnneus, wliich 
ailhitres to the choroides. These tlired 
coats, the sclerotica, the choroides and 
the retina, enter the socket of the eye 
at the same place. Tlie sclerotica Is a 
continuation of the dura mater, a tliitk 
inembi-vie which lies immediately under 
the skull. The choroidcs is a continua¬ 
tion of the pia mater, a fine, thin m«m- 
briuu! which adlwres closely to the braiiv 
The retina proceeds from the brain.-— 
Witliin the eye, a little behind the PU^j, ' 
IS a soft, trahsiiarent sulistance, E 
nearly of the form of a double convex 
lens, the anterior surfiicc of which is less 
curved tliuu the }K>sterior, and rounded off 



at%e eds^, E, E|i os the figure repre- 
Seats. humor, which is nearly of 

the^consistency of a hard jcUy, decreasing 
•gradually in dentuty from the centre to the 
circuniferenct's is called tJic crystaUiM /«*- 
■ «or. It is kept in its place by a inusi'lc 
called tlie ligamftitvm ciliare, which takes 
its rise from the jmictioii of the choroi- 
des and cornea, and is a little convex to¬ 
wards tlie uvea. The cavity of the eyt!, 
between the conien and ciystalline hu¬ 
mor, is filleil with Itnuisfsirent fluid like 
water, called the mjiuoits humor. The 
cavity between the crystalline humor and 
the back part of tla- eye, is also fillctl with 
. a tr^ihparciit lluid, qtlher tuoix* vi-coiis 
than the foniier, called the ci/mnw humor. 
It is not e!L«y to ascertain, w ith gi-eat ac¬ 
curacy, the niiacting jatwers of liie sev¬ 
eral humors: the refracling powers of tlie 
aipicous and vitryous humors are nearly 
oqual to that of water ; tie* relractiiui: 
poorer of the crystalline humor is some¬ 
what greater, 'I'he surfaces otilie Mweral 
Ktimors of the e_\e are so sjrua.e<l as to 
ticvc‘oue line jKTpeiidieulai to tl;em all. 
'riiis line, A 1' F, is called the axit of ihf 
f tyr, ot oplcc Tilv* focal cvnlri of llir 

eye is that }K)iiit in the axle a! wiiieti ilte 
image u[h>ii the n'tinu and the object suh- 
tenii equal anitles. This jxiint is not far 
distant fmm the posterior surface of the 
crvstailine lens, tlioiich its smiation in 
proliably subject to a small cliange, as the 
figure of the eye, or the distance of the 
oliject, is ehangi'd,—From the eonsideta- 
tion of the structure of the f je, we may 
easily novv iiudorstaad how ihe notiees of 
external objects are com eyed m the bniiii. 
Let P U R, in the annexed tigure, Iw an ob¬ 
ject, towards 

which the ax- ,' 

is of till eye *' n " ^ _ \ 

is directed ; 
then the rays 
which di¬ 
verge from 
"’any point Q, 

and full ujKiii the convex surface of I he 
aqueous humor, have u ile.gree of eonver- 
genc.y given them ; they an- then re.'■,^^eled 
by a double convex lens, deimer than the 
ambient mediums, w'bicb increiV/ies the 
convergeucy ; and if the extn-me rays U 
H, U I, have a pnqsir degnie of divergency 
bf’fore incidence, the jw-ticil will Ihi agniii 
collected Ujsjn the rctinii, at </, anil there 
. foyn an image of fi- In the, same man¬ 
ner, the rays which diverge from any 
Afier iKiints, I*, R, in the object, will Imi 
collected at iho corfi‘*<|K)nding jHiints, //, r, 
of the rcTina, and a complete image, p, q, r, 



of tlie object P.QR, will be formeti there; 
The impression tims made is conveyed 
to the lirain by the optic nerve, which 
originates there, and is cvideiidy cdlcu- 
lated to answer this jinrpose. Here it will 
Ik? ohs<?rvod, tlmt since the axis tif die sviv- 
eral {H'neils cross each other at O, the 
fcM-al centre of the eye, the image upon 
die retina is invertevl with resjiect to the 
object, and yet it f(imisbt>s die mind with 
the idea of its lieing erect. Tins is a difii* 
cuhy that lias produced considerable ihs- 
cussfon umongM pliilnsojiliers; and the 
most salisfactory e\)ilaiintioii which can 
probably he given is, that exiH'rieuce alone 
teaches IIS wliat .sitiintion of an external 
object corrcs|X)nds to a jiarticular impres¬ 
sion upon tlic ivtina. f*oinc o)iticiatis, 
bow ever, are unwilling to concede tins 
point, and eoiiteiid that the object is re¬ 
flected from tie* n-liim to another stib-. 
stance, on vviiicb they arc jiamted, and 
tlius give to the eye exactly the eonstruc- 
tioii of a (iregorinn telescope. Tiic fol¬ 
lowing mca-Min* ot’thc rrystalliin* and cor¬ 
nea, were iiikcu by iloctor (Jordon and 
doctor Rrewster, from the eye of a female 
alHive ,-/0 veal's of age, a fvw hours ulVr 
death. 

Diameter of the erystaliine, . . OJJ/."* 
Diameter of the eoroea, .... C.400 
Thiekni’ss of tlie ri_\ Ntaliine,. . {\172 
Thickness of tin-eonica, . . , O.Uiy 

Measures of the refractiv,* powers of the 
humors of the same e^e ;— 

ta<t*-x o( Ri't'rac imn 

Uefracthej’ower of water, . . . 

Ditto, ot‘aqu<‘oits humor, . . . l.lSltifJ 
Ditto, i;f vitreotis lumior, . . . 

Ditto, of outer coat ofcrvMalline, l..‘J7<>7 
Ditto, of middle coat of* ditto, . 

Ditto, of central jiart of ditto,, l.lKHK) 
Ditto, of the whole crvsiallinc, 

The range of tlie eve, or the field of vision, 
may be taken at 110 degrees. 

of u Forimil. —^'I’he induciirn 
wliicb the assiK-iation of contiguous ol>- 
jecis lias iijion our ith'os, is strikingly «x- 
eiiiplifiAl in the eves of a jKirtrait. VVe 
estimate the direction of the eyes, not only 
from the position of tiic’bull in regard to 
the eyelHts, but also from tlie relative po¬ 
sition of the renmining fwiluns of die 
face. Dorfpr Wollaston has shown, that 
the siuuc eyes hi a jtictiiro, which looks at 
118 , may lie, made to apjiear averted fniin 
us, if we apply new features to die lower 
half of the face. (ft5ee also Bigelow's 
Technology PI. iii, tiff- H) Tfht reason 
why the eyes of ajiortrait appear to follow 
ns, in all ports of the nooin, is simply) Uiat 
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tlic relative poBitiott of the feAtares Cnntiot 
••haiige, so mat, if the picture apjieaiw to 
h>ok atu8 once, it must appear to look-at 
IIS always. If We move to onC side of a 
portrait, the change which hapIK-ns is 
unlike that which would lake place in a 
husT, or living face. The picture is mere¬ 
ly fonvhortetied, so that we see a narrower 
iniage of a 'face, hut it is still that of a 
lace"looking at ns. And if the canvass he 
tninspuicnt, tlie same effect takes place 
Irom tin* hack of tin'! jiicture. 

Kvk, in iirclnlectnrc, is used to sig- 
tiify any round window made in a peil- 
nnent, an attic, tlic reins of a vault, or tlie 
like. 

Fh'K, in agricnlturc and ganlening, sig¬ 
nifies a little hud. or shoot, inserted into a 
free by way of graft 

Kvk or A I)oME ; an a^ierturc at 
tlie toj) of a doint?, as that of the Pan. 
thcon at Rome, or of St- Paul’s at Lon¬ 
don : it is usually covcn;d with a lan¬ 
tern. 

Lye ok a Thee ; a wmdl pointed kimi, 
to nliich the leaves stick, and from vvhieh 
the shoots or spriffii jiroeecd. 

ErKBRioiiT [Euphrasia offinnaHs) ; a 
small plant lielunging to tiie natural order 
rhituntiluicta:, vvhieh is found in Canad.i 
and in the northt>ni puits of Europe, it 
IS aiiinud, from tlm-e to eight inches iiigh, 
ojieii much hranidied ; the leaves ovate 
and deiitam ; the dowers axill.iry nml 
almost sessile ; the corolja is monojiei- 
alons, white, streaked with jiiirple, and 
with a yellow spot on the lip. The 
wliole plant has a hitti;r tjuste, ft for¬ 
merly enjoyed a great reputation in dis¬ 
eases of the eyes, jirobahiv on account of 
the hrtiliancy of its flowers. 

I'ivEi.KT IIoLKs ; round holes worked 
in u sad, to admit a- small rope through, 
eliielly the rohins (or rope-hands), and the 
points or reef-line. 

KiELin. Tlie eyelid is tlie e.vtornal 
covering of the eye. Its peeidiar adapta- 
ofliee.s 


tioii to lUs jirojier 
eiently admired. 


sudi- 


cannot he 

. ... It forms the cover 

whieli (doses the eye during sleep* when 
it reiimins motiouU'ss for hours; it .serves 
tlie puriKise of wiping and cleansing tlie l«iH 
of the eye, ns well us moistening it hy 
sfin'ading the tears over it.s snifai'c, for the 
[lerliirmaiiee of which offiees it is, during 
tile waking liours, in incessant motion. Jt 
screens tlie eye also from excessive light, 
which might often he injurioiLs orde.sinie. 
live to i^The sympathy hetween the 
eye and Ileitis is very dose, os was ab¬ 
solutely necessary to their proja'r action; 
and tiiis is so utuch tha cose, tlmt in weiik- 

■ a*. 
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.ness of thfe nerve of tjje eye, the stiian-' ' 
,ing, which warns us to close them, is al¬ 
ways felt in tho lids. Tiieir dweases, like' 
those of rlie eye, are v^ous, bu>of minor -* 
importance. , ^ , 

Eylaij, Preuss;*a small town, about 28 
miles distant from' Koniraberg, in Prus- ' ^ 
sia Proper, with l.'KK) inhabitants, on the \ 
lake of Arse lion, famous for one of the 
bloodiest battles on record, fought be¬ 
tween Napoleon atid the allied Russians 
Jind I’rns.'-iiins, on the 7th and btli of, 
F’ebriiary, 1807. The eliicf liattle was on 
the 8lh, and lasted 12, lioiirs, amid the 
thunder of 1100 cannons. The caftjage 
was increased by a ijill of snow, wlycli, . 
h_V causing tlie eolurin of Augereau to 
m:u-eh too I'ar to the left, and thus fail of 
tlieir object, caused the liattle to be 
imieh longer pmtracied. Augereau him¬ 
self was wounded, and liis corjis dissolved 
and incorj>firaied with the others, so mnch 
had it siilfered. Ney and Davoust, who 
were desyalela-d h\ the cmjicror Najio- 
leon to ftiltiank the enemy, at last suceeed- 
*-il, and iJeeided the Imttle; liut the "ioss 
on both sides was terrible. Nine Russian 
generals had been wojiod ^^ma^ErSneh 
generals killed, and five wounded. The > 
Ru.-sian killed‘were estimated at 12000, 
liy some, oiilj at 7000. The loss of the 
Eri'iiiii was estimated at 42,000 men; their 
own statements however, make it much 
le.ss. So I’lucli is certain—neitlierside ob¬ 
tained its olijeet; and had not tlie young 
otlieer dosjialelieil hy Najioleon with the 
ordei-s liir the liattle, i.te., to Beniadotte, 
liillen into tlie hands of the Russians, 
lliere is httle doubt that the P’n'nch would 
have gained a complete victor}'. (Seethe 
hegmmng of \ol. ii. of the Memoirs Sa- '' 
miy, (hikf of /forfgo, and Rotlnner’s Map 
of thf. Haiti-' of Eplmi.) According to •' 
Scholl (vill. 40.'>), Napoleon, on Eehruery 
2(1 and Ajn il 2i>, oftt i ed a sejiaratc peace 
to the king of Prussia; but he concluded 
a new alliance with Alexander, April 20. 

The battle of Eiiedland followed,' and 
the humiliating peace of Tilsit was con-, 
chided. 

E.v NARi); u gentleman distinguished 
for lii.s great c.xertioiis in favor of the lib¬ 
erty of Wreeee. He is a hanker at Gene- j 
\ a and Leghorn, and is descended ftoin a 
Eivneh family, several meiiiliers of wlueh 
fled to Geneva in the limes of the reli-' 
glows jiersecntions. lie was Ixirn at Lv- 
on«, S(*pt. 28, 177.). In 179J1, he fougyt 
in (lefence of his iintlvo city. WJien Ly- 
tms was conquered by tlie couveiitioB, hiff ' 
tUmily flod to Rollc, in the Paysde Vaud. 

In 17’P5,m eonnhxioii with hia brother, he 



aQ'?,-' 'v . . ' , 

'{e9stab|ii^ed a commercial house in Genoa, 
%her© bo served us u volunteer vrheii 
Itfassena besieged the city. In 1801, he 
I contracted ibr a loan to the king of lOtrii- 
, jfia; and, at rf later period, he received the 
lucrative oflice of fimner-geiieral of the 
' commerce of salt ami tolwccn in Tuscany, 
' from tlie princess Eliza, wife of Uaccioc- 
chi. (q. v.) lu 1810, he w'as one of the 
deputies of T»Lscany to Pahs, and, in 1814, 
was present at the congress of Vienna. 
‘The grand-duke Eerdinund gnuiK-d him 
letters of nnhiltr), and sent him on a 

3 )ecial misbion to the congress of Aix-la- 
hapelle. In 1810, Mr. Kynard was liv¬ 
ing m Geneva, wht*rt* he displn}ed great 
liaspitalitA', and, for se^ oral years, was one 
of the most eflectual and ardent pro¬ 
moters of the (Jrcck cause, lie made 
very considerable advances, was at the 
head of collections for the Greeks, and 
quite lately (in sueceedisl in pro¬ 

curing a loan of one million and a half 
of francs for tliem at Paris. j , 

Ezekiel ; the third of the gre at proph- 
'»ts, a son of Buzi, of the nice oi' jirie.xts. 


EtNARO-F. 
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He was carried away, when ydung (about 
5119 B. C.), into the Babylpuish captivity. 
11<^ he received the gift of propliecy, wlule 
he was among other cajitives, by the river 
Chebar. Ho was command^ by God in 
a vision to speak to tlie children of Israel, 
and to watch over his people. In another 
vision, God revealed to him tin; sullerings 
which the Israelites were to undergo Hir 
their idolatiy. God also revealed to him f 
the end of the ca}>livity, the. return of his 
peo]»le, the n'storation of the tenqile and 
city, and, linully, the union of Judah and 
Ismel under one government and the m- 
tiirn of their former prosjierity. He was 
also miniculously informed of the siege 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and rom- 
munieuted tlie information to Ids fellow- 
exiles. He prophesied against Egjqit, 
against Tyre and Sidon, against the Idu- 
meatis and Ammonites, llis [)rophtM'ir« 
an' divided into furtj ehajiters; they are 
obscure, full of poetic fire, and were not 
received into tbe Jewish eanon till a late 
jieriod. The time and manner of’ the 
prophet's ileatli are uncertain. 



F is tlie sixth letter of the Englisli al¬ 
phabet, and represents the sound pro¬ 
duced by bringing tlie upper teeth against 
the lower lip, and then hn'Uthing with a 
hissing noise. It tlierefore, lielongs to the 
semi-vowels, and to tlione which the Ger¬ 
mans rail Blasiiaide (blowing soundb). 
This aspiration may be more or le.ss vio¬ 
lent It may even be so .soft us to pus.s> 
over into a mere aspirated A, and is sonie- 
times entirely lost; as tlie Latin faarc, 
,in the pronunciation of Spain, became 
hacer, and is now pronounced on!}' oc/r. 
In the same.way fundus Iwcarne hondo 
(deep). F, yi etymology, is altogeth'T an 
un.settled sound, pa.Hsing into k, and v, and 
b, on the one side, and into p on'‘<he oth¬ 
er, as many letters. pronouiM-ed with simi¬ 
lar organic movements are feund to take 
each other's places in the, various muta¬ 
tions of lariOTages. At the iM-ginning of 
a«wonJ,/olmn doesnot beloug to the root, 
jpartieulariy liefore r and 1; for^ is little 
mriri! tliun a strong oqiiratt*, and at is well 
known that the aspirates are not objects 
of much care befene a ianituase baa be- 

i ^ 


come settled by wTiting, or with persons 
-who do not \\ rite; as the lower cla.s.ses in ’ 
England so often omit the h where it 
shoiilil lie pi-onou»c<*(l, and pronoimec it 
vvliere it does not li*‘long. Thus, for in- 
sfaiiee, we find the root of tlie Gl>rman 
Jlamnif, English Jlamf, in the Danish and 
Anglo-Saxon lioma, eoiniected with the 
Latin lumen, the root of Jlamim (flame), 
'flic I'iiiglibh fresh, German frisch (pro¬ 
nounced frish), is from ihe Low-Gennan 
risch (pronounced risk) and the German 
rasch (y,uiek). The Eoliuus, fyiding the ft 
a.spiruted, changed it into a sound without 
aspiration, and used, in order to indicate 
it, two r (gairuqgs), one alKive the other , 
which vvas the origin of the charaaier E. 

The Romans for some time used E in¬ 
verted, thus, id, for V consonant, as TER- 
MINAAIT for TEllMllVAVlT, or DIdl 
for DJVI. Eoinc have supposed that this 
was one of the tliree letters invented by . 
Claudius, hut many iD3crii>tionSj)elonging 
to periods much anterior to llro time of 
Claudius, cxliibit this singular ui9e of thia 
letter. 


V 



r-r-FABHJS 

The Germans pronounce v like/ 

The Homans often put / for pL od, on 
some medals, triumfus for trivmpkus^ fa- 
riojjfocas, &c. Tlfts is always done by 
the Italians and Spaniards, SiS, Jilosqfia. 
Ktopstock, and sotne otlier Germans, at¬ 
tempted to iutrodiice llie samJ! manner of 
writing, and pidilislied a lew works with 
this and other changes in the orthography, 
hut they soon ahandoned it. In languages 
in which iJie vowels do not prevail so 
much ns in Juilian or H|)nni.sh, it is of 


MAxiMua > : ‘^1 

' • , ■ i 

missary of the iron Wijrks and and 
one of the corantissioners'of taj^es (or the 
states of Tusoany. In all these posts lie 
displayed activity,,zeal, intelligeiice, and 
integrity. His writings, which 'altract«i 
much notice at the time of their pahiica- 
tioii, an; remarkable not only for the - 
.striking facts, the sound maxims, and.tlie ‘' 
cxuinsive views in which they ahoniid, V 
hut also for the impressive manner in ■ 
which the opinions of the author are en¬ 
forced. 'Fhe liest known of his works 


greater imporfance to retain tlio etymo- 
logieul orthogra|)hy.—'I'lie/ with the Ko- 
mans, and (i, with tlio <»reeks, was hmnd- 
ed upon the forehead of nniaway slaves. 
It siguitied fuga and ipivy//. F signified, 
as a number, among tin; Romans, 40; 
with a diKsh over it, 40,000. on eii- 


are his Provvedimmti Annonarj; his Dis- 
roursi;s on National Prosperity; on the 
Mipiiiibriurn of Commerce, and tlie Estab- 
lislinient of Custoir^houscs; on the Ef> . 
I’ecis <»f the Free IVaftic^in Raw Material; 
.on Rewards for the Em^iuragement ol‘ 
Trade; on the Chemical Action of Metals; 


gravings or picturi's, stands Ibr/ci/ ory«- 
nef/ol (made). In jurisprudence, ff sig¬ 
nifies the paiidfcts. TJiis ahhreviatioji 
oiiguiatedin the early period of the art of 
printing, when no Greek eharaeters had' 
vet lM*eii cast, and ff was used for r, tin; 
tij>r letter of nuiiiVrui On lutidals, luomi- 
inents, &c., F .stands for Fulnus, Fiiriiis, 
Ac., Filius, Felir, Fimstv.% Ac. FF, mi 
Koumn coins, meaiLs Jlandoffmuwio. ()n 
Freiich coins, F laeaiis tlu; mint of ,hi- 
gers; on Prussian coins, (f Magdi hurg ; 
on Austrian, of Ihllv in the Tifrol. F. 
with niercliants, siguilies folio (page). F 
often stands on documeuli. ihrjiut (let 
it he done, granted, A,e.). FI. is the aft- 


(«i the Value and Reciprocal Projiortipii ' 
of Coins; on the Beales and Steelyards, 
of the ("liinese,; on tlio Palaces of Spain; 
and on the Ancient Ilebn-vv People, He 
left Iteliind him many learned inemoinii, 
mid if T|iniher of very vaUtaJile manil- 
scripts.^lle (bed at Florence in *1823, 
ageil u|)\\ards of seventy. 

F.vbh; *an aTirici>niid reH Qayic(Pfami- 
ly of Rome. One of* un stones in an- .• 
cient'Roman*histon', is, that all of tiiem ■. 
wild were able to Ix-ar arms, 3(Hi in num- ' 
her, once fought togetlii r against the Ve- 
jentes, on the little river of Cremcra (477 • 
li. C.), and were killed, to a man. 

J‘'viufs Maximis, Quintus, simiamed 


hreiiatiou Hov florin, or gviildcr; Jr. for Cunc/a/or (the delayer), one of the greatest 
franr; ff, in German, fiir folgendf, like generals of ancient Rome, saved his coun- 
acf/. in pjiiglish, try, when it was ihreatmiod with ruin ‘ 

F; the iioinimd of the fourth noli; in after tlie defeat at Tlirasjinene, and llwi- 
the natural diatonic seale of ('. F, in iiihal, with his yictorious array, was ad- 
music, over a line, means/oWc; ff, moUo lancing upon Rome. At this critical mo- ' 


fortf. 

Fa. The name given by Guido to the 
fourth note of the natural diatonic scale 
of C. 

Fabbrom, Giovanni, an eminent Ital¬ 
ian philosopher, who disfuiguislu'd him¬ 
self by his attention to jtoliiical econo¬ 
my, agriculture and physical scic^icc. He 
was scen'tary to the jlctvkma dn (it orgo- 
Jili^ director of the museum and cabinet 
of natural historjr at Florenc.^, tine of the 
forty, members of the Soriela llaliann deltc 
Sdetize, Tuscan deputy for ilit; new sys¬ 
tem of'wt;i^hts and measuros, int'inher of 
the deputation of ftnnnce under the gov¬ 
ernment of the c^uoen regent of I'ltruria, 
one of the deputies to the corps legisla- 
tif in prance, lUrector of bridges and 
higltvi^^(uudexthe imiieriHl government) 
for die dopRitmt'iit beyond tlie Alps, di¬ 
rector of fhe mint ui Florence, royal com¬ 


ment, Fahius took tlie command of llit* 
Roman legions as dictator, and, ftndiug 
his own army disjm-iicd, while that of 
llamdlial was nuincreus and formidable, 
he formed the plan of w'eakoning and fa¬ 
tiguing the enemy by iutu:chc*s and de- 
lavs, iii>tead of risking the fortunes of the 
state ui>on the event of ii single Iiattib. 
IIannn>al, who well know the cburactcr of 
his funnidahie opponent, sent him thia 
message, in ortlor to draw him into liattle :• 

“ If Mlbius is as great a general as ha 
would make us tielieve, let him descend 
to the plain, and accept tlie cliallenge 
which I oft’er him.” But Fabius eerily,, 
rcjdieil: “ If Hannibal is as gnml a gene¬ 
ral as he thinks himself, let liim compel , 
me to accept his often” .Dissao^ed ■ 
with his cautious movements, which they,,’ 
ascrilH>d to n false motive, the Romans 
summoned him back to the city under pre- 
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tehee (Swishing his pttjset»ce at a solemn 
•sacrifice, mid, in the* interim, gave a joint 
command’, witli equal powes, to Minucius 
, Felix, who was as rajili os Fabius was 
prudent. He > had already fallen into an 
ambuscade, and was on fhe point of l>eing 
twtted by the Carthaginian general, when 
Fabius arrived just in season to save him. 
Minucius, peneinited witli gratimde, gave 
up Ins share of the eoimnand, and resolv¬ 
ed to learn of Fabius how to fight and 
conquer. At thc'. end of the campaign, 
Fabius laid down his office. The new 
eonsnl, Ter('ntiu.s, a jn'csumiitnous and 
ignorant man, ri.sked a Ivutle at (’antiip, 
. in which the Konaui; army was almost 
toTnllt’ destroj eVL Fabius, after (he battle, 
negotiated with Hannibal for the ransom 
of the pri.sonci's, and, when the senate i-e- 
fiised to fultil the agreement, he sold hij^ 
ouii estates, in order to keep good liis 
word. He died at a verj' ad\ aneod age, 
iiifQ B. C. 

Fable, wliicii, in its most extensive 
Sf’.ise, is synonymous \\itli ftctiti^tit> nar- 
r itioii^ has, in poetr\‘, a donhle f^mitica- 
Qon, since it expr<-scs, in dramatic and 
epic poetp.-- the arrttngement 

of the events related, and i« al.so the name 
of a jiartieuiar class of pnelical writing-*. 
When we spi-ak of the fable of ,an epic or 
dramatic poem, it is used m opposition to 
liistorv'. Till' iKiet’s tleseription turns ;ir 
beauty', his piece must |)lease as a whole, 
and the occtirn'iices !uu.<I l>e .s* arranged 
and exhihited as to accomplish this «*nd. 
He pgints not tlie real, hut^ the ponsilile; 
not things as they are, hut as tliiw might 
well be; nor witJi historic truth, hut ac- 
. cording to the law's of jKictical probability. 
The fablr^ as a particular knnl of poetry, 
Homeiim(s('called ajjolofrui, is justiv con¬ 
sidered a species of didactic coiiqiusition, 
and is a kind of rdlcgonj. it mtiy be 
,described a.s a mefliod of incnlciiting 
practical mltjs of worltlly pntdence or 
'wisdom, by imaginary repre-sentaiions 
drawn from die jilty sicul or extenial w orld. 
It consists, firojw'rly, iif two ptirts: the 
^mbolical repre-sentglion, and tlie ujifili- 
cation, or die itisrriiction intended f< lie 
'deduced from it, which latter is called the 
Vtnral of the tale, aiul inu.st be uiipaic.-iit in 
die fobJe Itself in order to render it poi-ti- 
«il. On account of it.s aim, it lies ufion 
the borders of poefiy' and prose; is nm-ly 
in tnie poetic epiiit, and plea.ses indejwnd- 
entlv of its object. The sati-sfaelion whieb 
yve ilcrive' from faWt^ does not lie wholly 
in»ibe pleasure that we receive from the 
; syrnbohetd rqin^itentation, hut lies tleepcr, 

* in the feeling diat the oidor of nature is 


the same in the spirittial and the matcn:i] 
worlds. Ill the tnuterial world, the eter¬ 
nal forms of laws and qualities are more 
uniform and iicrceptible, than hi the ihoirul 
world, and, for this reason, the fabulist 
(whose object is not merely to render a 
truth perceptible by means of a fictitioiLs 
action, for a parable would do this) 
chooses his chaniclers from the brute 
cieation. Herder, in his Scattered Leaves 
{Zerstreitirn Blaftem), 3d vol., is very full 
on this subject. He divides fables into 
—1. Thforrtic, intended to fonn the niiiler- 
standing; thus a phenomenon of nature, 
as illustrative of the laws of the miiversi*, is 
used to exercise the uiiderstunkiing. For 
example, when the dog, with a iiKHithfid, 
snails at a shallow in the water; when 
tlie sheep contends with the wolf, or 
the iiun‘ hunts with the lion.—y. Moral, 
w hieh contain mil's liir the njgul.ation of the 
will. We do not le.arn tuorality fitmi the 
brutes, but V iew the great family of nature, 
and observe that she has connerteil the 
h;tppine.<s of ail living creatuivs with the 
unciia!igeuhle,etenHil lawofVfliirt,and take 
example from the ohscrvanee of this law 
by the lower orders of eifution ; as,fore\- 
iunple, “ (I’o to the ant, thou sluggard!"’— 
3. Fablc.s of/nfe or dtstiny. It eannot 
iiUvays 1 h‘ made evident how one thing 
fitliows SIS a nii’essary eoiiM'qtienci from 
another; here, then, comes in play that 
comieuon of events which vve call fair, 
or chanrr, and which shews that things 
follow, at least after, if i!»»l from one anolh- 
«T, by an order from alKive. 'I'hus the 
eagle earries, with her plunder, a coal fmm 
the altar, whieb sets tire to her nest, arid 
thus her uiilledged hrood becomes the 
prey of animals winch she has aln-ady 
robix'd of tbeir young, TJie plan of the 
tables is reguiati'd by this thieefuld di¬ 
vision of the suhject and ehumeter. In 
general, it must [h».s.-s>.s.s unity, that the 
vvliole tenor of it may he easily seen; and 
digniity, siuee the subject hits a certain 
degree of importuiice. But this doe.s 
not exclude gayety nor satire. Home fa¬ 
bles are Voiinded tijion irony; some are 
pathetic ; and some even aspire to the 
fiuhliiiie. The writenj of nneient tables 
vviTf sim]>le,'.eahn, and eiimesr. 'I'he old¬ 
est failles ate suiipoecd to Itc the Oriental; 
among thesi', the Indian fUbli's of Fil{my 
(Hillpai or Bilpat), and the fables of the 
Arabian Lock man, are celebrated. (.Sre 
Ihosf arficlrit.) jE-soj) is well knowii 
among the Greeks, and was imibiled by 
PliH'drus among the IjUtiii writeiCf Bod¬ 
mer hu.s publisheii German fables of the. 
time of the Minnesipgfr. Boner, who 
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lived at the close of the 14th century, 
shows, in his Edelstein, that he fjossessed 
the /true spirit of fable. The author of 
. ^yiiard the Fox wrote a collection of 
serious fables. Burknrd Waldis may be 
mentioned, in the J(>lJi c<!nturv. In the 
17th, Gay among the English, and La 
Fontaine among tlie French, were dis¬ 
tinguished. The writer last named made 
table the vehicle of wit, and spoke the 
language of society. Lessing, PlelFcl, and 
others, united fable and stitire in the sharp 
})oint of their epigram. Fables may have 
the form of narrative or dialogue. 

Fabuer and Fabliaux. (See French 
Literalun.) 

Fabre D’EcLANTmE, Philippe Fnm- 
‘Qois Nazaire, was liorn at Carcassonne, in 
1755. In his yomli he was much atl- 
dicted to excess, aud hecatne, succes.siv**- 
ly, a soldier and an actor. lie played in 
Geneva, l/yous aud Brusstls, without 
much success, llisaccomjilishmentsmid 
poeliciil talent reiulered him more suc- 
eessful in society. As early as his Kith 
jear, he wrote a poem [L'Etude de la 
IVature) for the prize olfcred by the 
French academy, 1/7J. Having afterwards 
gained the prize of the Eglantine at the 
Floi-eal games in Toulouse, he assumed the 
name of that flower as a surname. He 
now wrote several tlicairicul jiieees, of 
which, however, only two, L'lntri^ue 
^piitolaire and the Philinte de, Molu''re 
were successful. The latter is still oon- 
sitlered one of the Jicst character-pieces 
of the modern French stage. Of lui am¬ 
bitious spirit, he engaged with anlor in 
the revolution, acting with Danton, La¬ 
croix and Camilli' Desmoulins, wrote 
several revolutionary {lanipblets, and vi'as 
active on the lUtli of Aujjust. Having 
been cbosou deputy frorii Paris to tlu* 
national eotivention, he at first supfiorted 
moderate principles, but afterwards voted 
for the death of Louis XVI, without ap-' 
j>eal, mid was eliosen a tnember of tiie 
committee ol‘ public safety. He attacked 
Brissot .and the Girondists, and made a 
refiort on the introduction tf the*nipub]i- 
can calendar, on which occasion he lie- 
trayed a great ignoran<',e of astronomy. 
He aiierwards iHicamc suspected by tlie 
Jacobins, was accused of being a royalist, 
and condemned to death April 15, 171)4. 

Fabketti, Ilajihael, one of the most 
learned antiquarians of modern times, 
bom IGlij, at Hrbino, in the papal domin¬ 
ions, devoted himself to the study of law 
in the aenool at Cagli, where lie received 
a doctor’s degree in the IBth year of his 
age. He then went,to Rome, where his 
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elder brother, Stephen, a respectidile law¬ 
yer, was resid^g. Onlbis classic ground, 
covered with the remains of antiquity, he 
coneaived a fondness for tlie study an¬ 
tiquity, in which he gained sp much fame 
hy his profound t^seareites, his penetra¬ 
tion and kigenuity. , He ^und powerful 
patrons in his professioniil career. He 
was sent to Spain by the cardinal Loren¬ 
zo linperiali, with an important public 
commission; after the successful termina¬ 
tion of which he was made papal treas¬ 
urer hy Alexander VII, and, soon after, 
auditor of the papal legation at the court 
ol‘ Madrid. Tiio leisure which these 
posts secured to hiija for 13 years ’was 
emjiloyed in archaeological studies.•He 
was afterwards enabled to examine tlie 
antiquities of Rome on tlie spot, by the 
return of the nuncio. Carlo Bntieili, who, 
being appointed cardinal, took FabrCtti 
hack with him to Rome. On the journey 
through France and Upper Italy, he ex¬ 
amined all the. monuments of antiquity 
tliat liis way, and formed an ac- 

qunintan^* with the most celebrated AUiti- 
•luariaiis—Menage, Mahillon, Hardouin 
and Montfaucon. his ap ival m 

Rome, he was proinoted*rt?me office of 
counsellor of appeals, in the Capitolim. 
eoiirt of justice—im office which afforded 
him siifticieiit leisure, to prosecute his fa¬ 
vorite studies with indcmtigable industry.- 
The eonfiilencc of cardinal Cesi, however, 
soon called him to a different occii}«atioti. 
lie was obliged to accompany the cardi¬ 
nal, uho was apiKiinted legate of Uihino, 
in the capacity of le,gal counsellor, and, in 
this situation, had an opportiinity of send¬ 
ing Ills native city in various ways. He 
returned, after three years, to Rome, where 
he resided till his deatii, and found a 
jHivverfuI patron in the vicar of Innocent 
XT, cardinal Gasparo Carpt'^a. From 
that time, he devoted liiniself wholly to 
antiquarian researches. His first works 
oil this suh|ect (his three dissertations on 
the Rnninn aqueducts and his Syrdagma 
de Colunuut Trajani) received the apppo- 
iHition of all the archteologists except (4ro- 
tiovius, witli wiiom he had a dispute of 
some hittcriK'Ss nlxiut the meaning of cer¬ 
tain fuwsages in Livy. With equal eru¬ 
dition, Fanrctti nftcrwanls e.xamined die' 
bass-reliefs now in the Capitoline Muse¬ 
um, illustrative of tlie siege of Troy, and 
known by the name of Iliac tablty as also, 
the subterranean canals, inadc’hyCIaudtua, 
for draining oft’ tlie waters of lake Fhci- 
nuH. In thcsti, as in the numerous in¬ 
scriptions discovered and collectcii by 
him, he showed die depth of his arcb«PO- 
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logii^l knowledge. Caiwgna gave him 
the superintendence of smt^anean Rtme, 
•as it is balled, or the catacombs. The 
treasures tyhicli Fabn'tti here discovered, 
sumI widi wiiifh lie adorned his house at 
IJrbino and his countiy seat, form the 
subject of his last work. He met witli 
equal, favor from Alexander VIII, who 
made him aecrtiario dt' nutmoriali, and 
finally canon in the church of St. Peter. 
Alexanders suc*:cssor, Innocent XII, up- 
jKtinteii him suiX'rintendent of the secret 
■archives in the ca.>=th!of St. Ang(*hi, which 
office he ■ held till his death, in 17(K). 
Several treatises of Fabretti did not ap- 
jiear till after his death. Ati account of 
his hie, by eaniinal Rivieri, may 1m- found 
in CrescinilieuiV Lives of illustrious Arca¬ 
dians, and another by the iibbe Macotti, in 
FabroniV Lives of illustrious Italians. 
Fabretti’s rich collection of inscriptions 
and luoninucnts was purchased by cau-di- 
nel SuqqMuii, and may lie ia>\v seen in 
the ducad palace at rrbino. It is n'lated, 
that Fabretti’s hoi>e, on which made 
hi'- fxcureions in tlie neigh bo. hood of 
Rome, liecame so aeciistoiiieil ffi stop at 
everjt monument ,j^Jiat lie often did it 
BpoiitaiH'^iiSTj^.'Chen ids muster, nlisorhed 
in tliought, had overloitki dismiie half-de- 
ftlced inseription by the way.«ide, and thus 
diecOTered many monuments. Fabretti 
was receivcil among tlie Aii-adians under 
the name of Jasiihtus (tlio Greek for Ra- 
pfiael), under which name lie carried op 
a controversy with Gnnamus. 

Fabricius, Caius (surnumed LuscinuJt }, 
a pattern of ancient Koniaii virtue, in Ins 
fearlessness, integrity, moderation and 
eonteinpt of nchi*. After having con- 
quererl tlie Sanimtes and laicaiiiaiis, anil 
enriched hi.s country with tin- spoils, of 
which he alone ttwik nothing, he was 
sent on an ernliassy to Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, to obtain the nuisom of some Ro¬ 
man prisoners. 1‘yrrhus wish»-tl to bribe 
Fabricius, with wiiose jioverty lie vtis 
acquainted, by large presi-nts. Hut the 
hptiest Itomau refused them. .\s little was 
he moved hy the sight of an elephant, 
which Pyrrhus, to try liis firmness, had 
coneeahid tieliind a cuitain, and suddenly 
rxiifhlted to him in a thn>areniiig posture. 
I’yrrhlfct dismissed him with aflmiratioii, 
raid pcimitted tlie {irisonera to go to 
Rome to cclelimte the approaching Satur¬ 
nalia, on a promise tliat they would return 
after the feaUval, ^vldch they tiiithfully 
kept The king was no charmed w'ith 
tlw conduct of Fabricius, that lie oflered 
him tlie highest post in his kingdom if 
he Would atuicli litia“elf to him after the 
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conclusion of pence; but he independently 
refused the offer. When consul (271* 
15. C.), Fabricius sent word to Pyrrhus, 
that his physician offered to pogion-lvni 
for a certain sum of money. “ Sooner,” 
said l*yrrliiia, “ can j'ou turn tlie sun from 
its course, than Fabricius from the poth 
of honor.” In grnlitiid<\ for the «crvice, 
ho released the Roman prisoners without 
ransom. In the year 279 B. C., the battle 
at Asculum yvas fought, in which Pyr¬ 
rhus yvas victorious, but lost the ImjsI part 
of his army. 275 J5. C.. Fubriojiis yvas 
chosen censor, yvitli iEniilius Pn|)us, anil 
nmiovcd (’oriiclius Kuftiius from the sen¬ 
ate, heenusi* he had ten ]>ounils of silver 
plate. A niiui like Fabriciiw could jiot 
<iio rich. He yvas so |MMir at his deatli tiiat 
hi.s daughter received a innrriagt^ ])ortion 
from the public treasurj-. To honor him 
even ill deatli, the layv of the twelve tables, 
Mbieh proliibiled all burials in the city, 
yya.*i sMsjicndod in bis case. 

Fabriciis, John AUhtI, a celebrated 
Gentian .scholar, yvas yersed in almost 
e\ery department of litimnn knoyvledge, 
possess'd an incredible extent of leunimg, 
particuiiirly in philtdogy-, and underKtiKxl 
tlie art of using tin se stones of enidil.on 
to the greatest advantage. He yvas Inini 
at Lcip.sic. in JtiGH, yvhere be studied phi¬ 
losophy, medicine and tbcolog}’, and yvas 
aftenv arils made profes.sor of rhetoric and 
inond philosophy in the gviiiiiasinm at 
Hamburg. In *1719, the laiidgraye of 
Hesse-Dannstadt oftcrKi! him the first 
profcssor-liip of theology' nt Giessen, and 
the sujMTintendeiicy of the Lutlieraii 
parishes in his d.eimins; hut the authori¬ 
ties of Hanihurg reiuiiied him in that city 
by enlarging Ids income, and he continued 
to re.side tiien* till liis death, in 17,‘Ki. llis 
work on Greek literature i.s a model of 
))roi'ourid, various mid roniprchen.sivi'i 
‘Tuditioii. This IS his Ribluiihtra ilr&xa^ 
improved bj llarles. No less usidiil are 
bis BiUiothtrii Ijatina, RilAwlhtca media et 
inJjmasJEtatis, liihliothfca KrcksiaMica^aiKi 
JiibltoUuira Anliquarm. Ih'sides these, his 
edition W Sextus Empiricus, and his n*- 
murks on Dion Cassius, evince the deptli 
and extent of hisli-omitig. (Hisi Schriickh’s 
litbeiibeachreifrunfren, 2d vol., p. 344 ei 
seq.) 

r'ABRieivs, John Chiislian, one of the 
most celehrateil ffittornologiste of the IHtli 
century, yvas liorn nt 'J'undern, in the 
iliiehy of Sleswic, 174SI. After he Jiad 
finished his academic eoiuRc at Cofienha- 
gen at 20 years of agt*, he pMbued his 
studies at Leyden, Edinburgh, and Frey- 
burg, in Haxony, mid undw Ijintieeus at 
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ITpsaf. Few scholars of that gi^at man 
profited moro by his instructions. His 
works upon entomology show, evidently, 
the principles, the ractliod, and even the 
Ibmis 'of expression, peculiar to Linntnus, 
.applied to the developcmcnt of a new, 
happy and fruitful train of ideas. Nor di(l 
lie attempt to conceal howmiiclj he owed 
Ilia master; he lias left to posterity, |Kt- 
liaps, the most imjiortunt [lart of the ex¬ 
isting materials for a complete biography 
of the groat student of natun;. From hi.s 
intercourse with him he derived his first 
notions of his system, of amuiging iiiw'cts 
according to the organs of the mouth; and 
lie ondeuvon'd to ju-rsuade l.inuneus to 
make usti of it in the. new edition of his 
Si^stema ^‘dur(r, which he, however, de- 
eitned doing. Fubricius <ihtainod, soon 
after, the situation of profetisor of natural 
history in the univei-sity of Kiel, and 
from this time devon*d himself entinOy to 
his favonte stud^y. In 177.1 appeared his 
SysU’m of Entomology', whieh gave lo 
t!iis sciemec an entirely new form. 'I'wo 
yeais afterwimls, In* developed, in a second 
work, the, ehanicters of tiu' classes and 
orders, and dcmoiistrati*d m the prokgo- 
ntend the advantage’s of his method. Jn 
177H, he {Hiblished his VhUnsophia Ento- 
uiftloiprn, w'ritteii ufion tlie plan of the 
well known Philosophift Hot. of Liima’iis. 
From this time till his death, iluring a pe- 
noil of .‘10 yeai's, he was constantly ot^m- 
pa'd III extending his system, anil in pub¬ 
lishing It, uiitlei various forms, in works 
fsf ditferent titles. lie fiiwelled almost 
ctery year thmugli some jiart of r.niope, 
exummod the miisemiis, madi* ne(]naint- 
Biiee with the loanieij, and deseiihed witli 
indefutigahle industry tlie new species of 
insects wliich he Wius so fortunate as to 
.liscover. Hut, a.s the number of species 
iticn’ased bciieatli liis over aeti\e |ien, the 
distinetions of the divisions and classes 
U'caine more obscure and arl»itr,n 7 ; and, 
m tlihs resjicct, bis later writings an' infi'- 
rior to the first. 7'hc foundation he had 
as.siimed was oxcclli'iit ; it could not, 
however, lead him, as he siippoSi'd, to a 
system of nature, but only to n natunil 
luetiuHl. lie died Manvli 3, It'QH. His 
tiuUibiugraphy rnav be found in the Kiihr 
HUittem, 1. 1 ., 18U). 

Fabroni, An^Io; a celelirated Italian 
biographer of the J8th century, bora at 
Warradi, in Tuscany, 17II2. He wasedu- 
eated at Rome, in tlie college of Rnndinel- 
li, where ho studied logic, physics, mota- 
physicsltiid geometrv, and wrote the lith 
of (l^lcmcnt XH. JVing eupponcid and 
cncoiinaged in Jiis studies, be conceived 


the idea of writing the lives of the Italian' 
literati of tlie 17th ondT 18th centuries, and 
devoted himself with tlie most active zeal 
to the execution of this work, Uic first,, 
volume of which appeared, in 1766. Ho ’. 
had many obstacles to encounter, of which 
one was the hostility of tlie Jesuits. He 
tlicrefore repaired to Florence, where he 
received the office of a prior from the' 
pand-duke Leopold, and divided his time, 
between clerical and literary employments. 

In 17<?.),lie marie a journey to Rome, was 
well received by pope Clement XIV, and 
was appointed one of the prelates of the » 
pontifical rlKimber. He reUtnied, lioiyev- ' 
er, to Florence, and nublishcd Lettcni of . 
the Learned Men of tli. 17i!i e(>utury',Trom • 
the archives of the Mqdici. In 1773, ho 
was rlioseii tutor of tlie grand-duke’s • 
children. He now found time to renew 
liis Iriognifihieal laliors. lie travelled . 
abroad, and visited Vienna, I)re8de,u ai«l ■ 
Heiliii. Ill his latter years, he employed 
himwif in theological writings, and died 
1803, «<|^ie best eilitioii of his Lives (17- 
(tf, Ilnlorimp Dodruxaixcdhntiumqui SUfcu- 
lo Xril'd Xl'III Jlorueruni) is the Pisa 
edition of 177H— 

and 20tli loliinn's were ■fllideu after his 
lieatli, one ol'ftiem I'oiitaiiiiiig liis own file, 
up to ,1S0(). This work, coiitainiug l(i7 
l>iogra|iliies, is oik* of the iM'st in its kind. 

I'ahuosi, (Jimanni. (See Faltbrvni.) 

I'Acinr. Is ihe outside or external as¬ 
pect of an cdilice. As in nio.st edifices 
only one side is eonsjiicuoiLs, \iz. that 
which fiices riie .street, .'uid usually con¬ 
tains the |)iiiicipai entrance, this has ln'cn 
doiioininaterl, par rminence, iho facade. As 
a work of areliiieetim', it must form a 
whole, of whirii all the jiarteare proiierh' ' 
related and symmetrically arnuigetl, ahd 
com'spnndent to the cliai-acter or style of 
the edifice. (See Arehikdure.) 

FAeeioi.vro, James, an Italian philol-l 
ogist, was liorn at 'rorreglia, near Padua, 
in' The talent discovered by him 

wlieii a hoy caused the c,nnJinul Jlarhuri- 
go to place him in the scmiimry at Padu.a. * 
Here la* heeame, in a fi'w \ rare, doety in , 
tluxilogy, professor of this sincnce as well > 
as of phiio.so|ihy, and, finally, pn'feet of. 
the sianinary and director-general of 
studies. He devoted the greatest attention 
to reviving the .study of ancient literatim^^;' 
and, fiir the jiromotion of this object, lie 
undertook a new edition of a dictionary 
in seven languages, wliich was called the ’ 
Vale pin, Irom the name of it^ author, flic 
niouK Ambrosius Oalepiiius. liis pupitv 
Foreellini, assisted Iiiin in tlie undettak- 
iiig, and the work was .completed in two ' 
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'^Is. fb]^ between the years i?15 and 39. 
He now, in company with hisinduariions 
disciple, conceived die idea of a Latin 
lexicon, in which every' word, with all 
its eignihr^tions, should he contained, ami 
illustrated by examples* from tlie classical 
writers, after the uiiumer of tire d'rctionary 
of the Crusea. This immense undertak- 

* ing occupicrl them loth for nearly 40 years. 
Facciohito directed die worit, which was 
almost entirely executed by Forcelliui. 
(q. T.) With die same assistant, and 
some others, lie superintended a now edi¬ 
tion of the lexicon of Schrevelius, and the 
Lexicon Ciccronianim of Nizoli. }Ie left al¬ 
so many Latin discoprses, which an* char- 
actenztid by tluiir Ciceronian ♦•legance of 
style, hut difter from their model by a 
precise brevity. He 'also completed the 
History of the University of F’ailua, which 
had been brought down to 1740 by Pap- 
padopoli. He died 17(S>. Tlie lexicon 
of Facciolato and Foroellini continues to 
lie the standard lexicon of the Latin Itui- 

, ifuage, all the other Latin dicti^aihries of 
V a>tte having lieen lornied ohi< 4 )y from it. 
The latest coinpI‘‘fe edition is diar of 
Janies f^Li?«t.tou. 1828), puMislied 

by Baldwinaiih (’radock, and Piekeririir. tn 
2 vols. 4to, eoutaitmig uiTwards of IKKK) 

• pages, vviih matiy highlj useful apjiendi- 

. e«s. An editiiiu is now piihlisliyig in 

.Germany, tin* first in that country, edi¬ 
ted by G. Hertel and A. Voigtiaiider, 
publishcit by rfehumati, at Hclmeeherg, 
ill Saxony. 

Face, the front part of the hea<l, the 
seal of most of tin* Ben.s»*s. is r*onipo.sed 
of the forohead, the eve-lids and eye¬ 
brows, the eyes, tile nose, the cheeks, the 
iitoutii, the Ui»s, the jaws, the teeth. Ih*- 
neath the skip, which, iu the face, is more 
delicate, more soft, more sen.'-itive atal 
(dear than in jutlier parts, are numei-oiis 
jnu8clr.s, by which the motion*' of the skin 
are produced. They arc enveloped in liit. 
Tlieie are, also, a greater number of veji- 
seis mid nerves in the faiv; than in any 

' other external |»art. Undenieath th<*se is 
till, bony liasis, vvliich, evetasive, of tiJ 

' is comiiosisd of J 4 hones, call, d, in 

mtatoniy, die bone/i of the fiirt . 'k’he an¬ 
terior part of the .skull (ax fro^is) also 
forma an important feature of the face. 
Of all these liones, the lower jaw, .only, 
is movable, being articulateif with the 
iKihis of tile skull. Tho other bones are 
firmly joined together, and inc'iqiahie of 
TIte character of each individ¬ 
ual is strongly marked by the twi formation 
of tlie countenance* (Hee Pfcymgntw^.) 
lace also aciiuires its expresuiou ftom 


bddily habits and actions, ohd partictdarly ^. 
fironi diseases. The fonn ot the liones ’ 
jiroduces a great diftereiicnin tlie ext<i|rna1. 
appearance of tlie face, in brutes and in 
men. The jaws of the fonner are more 
projecting, so as to form aii acute angle 
wiui tlie forehead ■, those of the latter re- • 
cede in proiiortion to the prevalence of 
the human formation and Vioauty. On this 
relation of tlie jaw to the forehead is 
founded the facial line, discovered by Pe¬ 
ter Catiqier. Silpfmse a straight line drawn 
at the base of the skull, from the great oc- 
cipital cavity across llie external orifice of 
tlie car to tho bottom of tho nose, f f we 
draw* another straight line from the bottom 
of the uose.orironi the roots of tho upper 
incisors, to die fore.hend, then IkiUi linos . 
will form an angle which will be more 
aeiile the 11*88 the shajH* of the fare, in 
brutes, resembles that of men. In n]H;g, 
this angle, is only from 4.5° to (IIP; in die. 
orang outaiig, (JIP; in the skull of a ne¬ 
gro, uIhiiu 7(f ; ill a European, from 7,5° 
to 85°. It is very reiimricablo, that in the 
Grecian works of statuary, tliis angle 
umniints to 5K)°; in the statues of Jupiter, 
it is 100°. 

FACiii.M.E.N-W’^ATr.H (ill German, Farh~ 
ingfr-ivasscr ); a mineml water, from ti 
spring near the village of Each ingen, in 
Nassau, Germany, di-scoveriHl in die mid¬ 
dle of the last <*enuiry. It is not a vvaler- 
itig place, hut the water is si'ut abroad, and 
keeps very well. Iu 180.‘1, not li*ss thau 
iXKl.OOO bottles wer* wuit away. The 
water IS acid, sprightly, saline anil very 
agreeable. 

r.vciAL Amu.k. (:*ee Fare.) 

PACsiMii.E vfroiii the Latin far, make, 
and siiiiUf, similar); an imitation of an 
original in all its traits and )a*eulmrities; a 
copy as accurate as jKissihle. I'lius fae- 
siinili^s of old mumisi'ripts, or of the hatid- 
vvritiiig of iiitiiouH men, or of interesiing 
do<'umeiith,an: made iu eiigrav ing oi htli- 
ograjihic, priiit-s. The object of fuc.sim- 
iles is various; in the casi' of old inaiiit- 
scripts^tlicy are intended to show the age 
of the MS by the nature of the cliaraetenl. 

Fai;toii, in arithmetic, any ii(unU.‘r 
which is mulli]»lied by aiiodicr: thus 7‘ 
Mill 4 are the factors of 28. They are 
divided info simple (Uid coirifMwite. A 
simple ftictor is one which is divisible on- . 
ly by itself.—In commerce, a fachr is an 
tigent, eiiijdoyed by inerchaiita residing in 
otlier places,'to buy and sell, and to nego-. 
date bills of exchange, or to tranaact otln 
er busiiiCHs on their accoiiiit. nl^tablisb- 
iijents for trade, in fonngn parts of dm 
world, are called/ogtortrs. 
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Faden ; the German measure cone- 
sponding to the fathom, {q. v.)» cqwl to a 
lUafler, or six ffecL 

FaTenza (anciently Faventia ahd Falen- 
tia ); a town in the States of the Church, 
in Romagna; 20 miles south-wfsst of Ra¬ 
venna ; Ion. 11° 5F E.; lat ^4° 18' N.; 
nopulaiiou, 14,000. It is a bishop’s see. 
It contains a cathedral, 28 (HU-isli church¬ 
es, and 20 convents. It is noted for its 
potteries (see Fuience), and has some inon- 
' ufactures of linen. The cathedral stands 
in the great square, and is adonuid with a 
liandsoine steeple, five stories higli, witli 
liulustradcs. Ncju* the chureJi there stands 
a fountain, the liusin of wliich is support¬ 
ed by four fiiu: lions of brass, and sur¬ 
rounded with a tvrouglit iron rail. I’or- 
ncelli was u tiative of this place. 

Faoel ; a Dutch family, which has giv¬ 
en to the United Pinvinces a series of able 
statesmen and warriors. From 11)70 to 
1705. the important station of sccretaiy to 
the states-general was filled hy a member 
of this family, which has cmistanlly been 
attached to the Orange party, hm alwajs 
' from disintercbted ami invproachablc mo¬ 
tives.—1. Caspar Fagel was born at llacr- 
lem, Uii'J, and died 1(188. .lie filled the 
high(‘st ofiices, and partieulurly distin- 
guishod himself by liis slant and finniiess, 
during tin* invo-siou by Louis XIV'. With 
sir William Temple, he laid the fiiuadatiou 
of tbp jieacc of Nimegin'ii, 1(578. In the 
negotiations with France, iie resisted all 
tlic intrigues and arts of the I'Vench am¬ 
bassador, d’Avaiiv, ainl nobly refused a 
• sum of 2,(KX),(K)0 livros, wliich d’Avaux 
offert^d him, to gain him to his interests. 
Fagel’s great trium|)h wa.stlie elevation of 
William Ill to the English throne. lie 
preparetl the proeiamatioii which William 
issued oil this occasion, and arranged all 
measures for that ent(*rpiise. He died, 
howe\<>r, hefim; the intelligonee of com¬ 
plete siieces.s hiul arriveil. He was ni'ver 
married, and left no pntperty. Conei’rn- 
ing his character, the reader should con¬ 
sult Temple, Wicquefort, and Rurnet.— 'J. 
Francis, nephew of Gas|>ar, an<l*8on of 
Henry Fagel, was, like them, swretary tf) 
the states-general; horn It5.*i!>, died 17IG. 
This great statesman’s biography, hy On- 
no Zwier van Horen, wits unfortunately 
burnt in the manuscript.—li Francis, born 
1740, died 1773, was gbo secretary of the 
states. Francis llunistcrhuis composed a 
tine eulogy upon him.—4. Henry, honi 
, 1700, and dkal 171K). He had a princ/ipal 
I»an in ^SKlvatiug William IV to the dig¬ 
nity of stadtliolder in 1748.—5. Fnuicis 
Nicholas, also a nephew of Gtispar, cntei'- 
roi. v; .. 4 
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ed tlie military mrAite in 1072, died' 
1718, general of infant^ in the itervice of 
the statee-genefel, and imperial lieutraiant.^ 
field-marshal. He distii^uyied hinnelf 
in the battle at Fleurus, 1^. The fkinoiH' 
defence of Mons, '^6SJL- was directed liy 
him. He also displ^ed great militairy, 
talent at the laegc of Namur, at tlie cap-' 
ture of Bunn, and in Portuf^ 1703, m 
Flanders, 1711 and 1712, and at tlie great 
liattles of liomillicB and Maiplaquet—6. 
Henry’, a son of Heniy (4), has been am- 
hitssador of the king of the Netherlands 
in London. He has distinguished himself 
hy his attachment to the bouse of Orange, 
(•veil in the times of thpir greatest adversity, 
has filled the most irnjmrtant stations,*and 
coudiictod the most dillicult negotiations. 
Ill 1814. he signed the treaty of peace be¬ 
tween Great Britain and the Netherlands. 

FAHLEnz. (S(!(: Cojt/per.) 

Fauremieit, Gabnel Daniel, bom at 
Daiilzic about the end of the 17lh centu¬ 
ry, known for Ins arrangement of the tlier- 
luometfr ami baroniotcr, was originally 
designed j^()r the commercial professioii. 
liis incliiiation fiir natural philosophy in¬ 
duced liiiii to (jiiit tliiiiJRij'iiic^^^d, hav¬ 
ing travelled ilirough Gornl&Symid Eng¬ 
land lo enlarge4ns knowledge, be settled in 
Holland, w here the most ceiehnited men in 
this hrancli of .sciemn*—.x’Gravesande and 
othi-rs—weir his teachers and friends, in 
1720, he rii'-t eouceived tlie idea of using 
fjuicksilver uistciul of sjiirits of wine in 
llicrmometors—a discovery by which the 
accnnicv of the instnirnent was veiy much 
itiijiroved. He took, a.s the limit of the 
greute.bt cold, that w hich lie had observ¬ 
ed at Dautzic in the winter Of 1709, and 
wliicli h(! could always produce hy minng 
c(]uai (piantitics of snow and sal-ammo- 
niae. The sjiace between the point to 
wiiicli the quicksilver fell at this temper¬ 
ature, and that to which it rose in boil¬ 
ing water, he divided into 212 ports ; and 
this distiiigtiisl ICS his tliemioinetrico) scale 
from Reaumur’s. (Sw Thermometer.) He 
gives an account of it in the Piiiiosophicai 
'riansactions igr 17-14. Nine degree^(f 
Fahn'iilicit am equal to four of RcaumOT, 
and five of the centigrade scale. Fahren¬ 
heit alsn employed hinist'lf^ during his 
residence in Holliuid (W'hcre he died, 1740), 
ill the construction of a machine for 
draining the parts of the country exposed 
to iiniridation.s, for wlijcli he received • 
(intent, but was pirveitted from copipletiM 
it by death. The changes which s’Qwtv*- 
saiiiie, whom he htul requested to 
tlic inachinb for the benefit of his heirs; 
made in )t, '^deFed it so useless in the 
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Hitt trial) that no attempt Vas a8«fwarda 
, made to complete ia A detailed account 
**of Fabr^ieit’s theory of* thf tliermuinotcr 
’^may be found in Biot’s Phtfsiqw £Lrpm- 
\ wuntaUj vol. 1st. 

FAlEtrcE, imitation poreelain; a kind of 
ime }x>tter>', suja'rior to tiie common |K)t- 
tery iu iL<« glaziii;:. h'auty of form, and 
richness of {uiiutitig. It derived its nntne 
from tlic town of Faonza, in Homagna, 
where it is said to iiavi* l»et«n iiivenu'd in 
1290. A fine st>rt of jwttory wtis innnit- 
’ fac^ured there at that jicriod, wliich tl»C 
Italians called Maiolica., probably from its 
inventor. Suue j)itTes were jMiinted by 
the gn'at jutLsts of the i)criod, Bnphnel, 
Ginho lionmno, Titi£ii, and otiiers, which 
are highh vjiliied, ns uioiuiments of early 
art. The .Mtiiciica reached it.** highest 

* yierfection lM*t\\e«'n 15.‘10 and lotiO. I'he 
king of Wilrtemlierg iM>sses."a‘s a rich 
collection of it. Tlte niotlem Faience 
appears to have U’en niM iitcd. alKiitt 
the middle of the IbUi centmy, at Fai'ir/Ji, 
and chiaiiied its name in Franc*>n hen* a 
man, liom Fa<*nai, hiiMiig dis^oM-n d a 
ainular kind of da> at \t \ers,Ttad intro- 
docad tlie maimliiciar " of it. Towaiils 
tlic CTid Tflhtfier'l 7th centuiy. the city of 
Delft, in llolhuid, beivune famous for the 
manufacture of Faience, whieli called 
abo Utljl-UHtrf. It doi'S not, however, re- 

• si.st fire well. The Knglish storii* ware, 
made of jxivvdcred flint, has some r**senj- 
bktnce to tiie Faience, hut is, in reality, en¬ 
tirely diffi'reut. 

F’aih're. (s^ce Bankrupt.) 

Fai'VEjv.nt {Frnich, iloiiig nolhingt. 
This wonl is used not nti1re<iuenii\ in 
connexion with the word mi. Hoi fai- 
yiiant signifies a king who allows l»i.>* iiiiii- 
isters to rule, without descending to the 
vulgarity of attending to bii.'-iiiess hiin‘s*lf. 
It is a natum],and, in fact, unaioidahle re¬ 
sult of huifmn Weakne.'-s. Uiat, wherever 
arsons are mariced our from their birth a.-, 
'future nilri?! ovtt* whole natioii-s withon; 
regard to their capacity or dis[KjMtioii, that 
rois /ainMnts Hiiouid form ilie great ina- 
jorhy of inonarchs. .•\<*eordiiig to ii eal- 
cifmtioii whicli we once hud oeeasiou to 
make, it np|icured tiial, of fifty rulers, alHuit 
forty-five wi-re rots fniiumitii (g#«Kl and 
Imd); two ac.iively grxsl, and ihn'e actl\e- 
ly liad; and Home such proportion w'ould 
iwoliably be iliurid in cvi'iy class of men 
not compelled to exert them-scKeb, 

Fair, in England; a gn*Hter kind of 
nftukct gmntod to a town, by iirivilege.for 
the more sfHX'dy and coinmouiouM iniying 
and selling, or prot iditig auch things a**' tlie 
place Btuitda in need of It is incident to 


a pers^ riiould be free from !m*- 

inir arrested in it for any dula, exct*pt that 
wfiich has been contracted in die same, 
or, at least,' proniiwHl to lie paid there. 
Thc'se faire are'Usually hekl twictia year; 
ill’ some places only tuicc a year; and, by 
statute, they shall not lie held longer tlian 
they ought by tJie lord« thereof, on pain of 
their being seized into the king’s hiitids, 
& c. Also proclamation is to lie mutle, how 
long they,are tti contimic; and no person 
shall self tuiy goods after the fair is ended, 
on forfeiture of double the value, one 
foiirili to the pnis<*eutor, und then*«ttothe 
king. There is a toll usually paid at fiiire, 
for the privilege of en*ciing stalks, from 
whicli to sell goods, ns well as liooths, 
either for eiitenainment or pastime. 

'riie nio,sf iiijportiuit fah>i now held an* 
ja-okihiy those of (fentinny, mid particu- 
iarl> the lA'iiisie fairs. In Cicunnti, a 
fiur is called .Ifmc, which also .<ignifii*s a 
niiL-..-. High luii-ssi's, on jiaruculnr fe.'-tivais, 
collected gm*at tiimilHTS fif iH’0])le, and 
thus prokthb, iH ciime die origin of mnr- 
ket.s,aiuU iit a later iHTioil, of fairs. w'hich.UH 
we ha\e aln ady sod, an* only privileged 
market.'. 'I'he three chief fairs of Ger¬ 
many aie those of lyipsic, Fwiikliirt on 
the l\liiiiiej, and Briinswirk. The lA'iiwic 
hook-liiir is iiiiirpie. (See Ijtipgir.) 'rhe 
L*'i{>sie iiiir, iN’gmiiiiig .lanuiirv 1, is called 
.Wu'-ipar's/air: the Faster fair, or Jnhi- 
late tiiir. lM*g'iiis on Jubilate Sittiilay, and 
Saint .Michael’s fair, on tlie S>.iida\ after 
Septenils r iS*. Facli lasts tlirec we**ks, 
hut oiilv the two la.M are iiiijHirtanl. The 
Fa'ier I'air is tin* most liu|K>rtatit. Fmnk- 
fiirt on the Maine Ims the Knsti r fair and 
.\uiiimi) fair, atul Brunswick, the Gandle- 
urns fiiir anil J«*iwn'iiee’s fiur. Im¬ 
portant fairs are also }H*ld at AlesKUudria 
and Smigaghu in Italy, at I.voiis and 
ik-aueain* in Fniiice., Ikd/ano m die T>- 
rol. Ziir/ach m Switzerland, Niznei-Nov- 
gonwl in Kiissia, Warsaw m Poland, Ac. 
lint fairs cannot now have the importance 
which fhej tofinerly had, ls*i*aiise tiu* 
coritmiiniculion Is-twei’ii diircrent parts of, 
a coiniRy has la*Pomc so easy thnt iner- 
chaiidiyo is much oftener ordered directly 
than foniierly. 

FAintAX, Edward: afsH'tof theHeveii- 
u*eitth centiir>', who is n*pinled as one of 
the great improvers of Eiiglmh versifica¬ 
tion. lie engaged in no profewnon, Iwt, 
w*ttrmg at Ncvvliall, in the parish of Fuy- 
istone, iti Ktnircsboroiigh foK*Ht, led th« 
life of a n*tire<l eountry genilcinaii, de¬ 
voted to literary pursuits. alamt 

IlkW. Fairfax’s reputation rests on hi*' 
vtrsiofi of Tasso’a (Jodfiey ol“ Bouillon, 
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fu>u publinhcd in IGOO. It if> wiittpn in. 
the Htune Htanza witli the original,' and 
cotnlvnea fidelity to the sense of die uu> 
thor, witli harmony of versification. After 
iM'itig for a while su|)eis<'ded in the estima¬ 
tion of die public, by die inferior imiiKla- 
tion of Ilooie, if has Isten more justly ap¬ 
preciated, uiul recent editions of it liave. 
issued from the pres!*. Fairfax wrote 
I'clogucs and other {Hieiiis nut known to 
lx* extant, excefrt one of the former in¬ 
serted in Mrs. Coo{>er’s Muses’ Library, 
lie al.Ho tvrote in prtwe on deitiunology, 
in wliich be was, it wx’ins, a ladiever. 

FiitKKAX, Thoniitslord ; a distinguLsb- 
•ed commatMler luid leading churaetfT in 
the rivil wars w liieh distracted Kngland in 
die seveiiteendi eeiitury. Ili* was lioni in 
Idil, at Denton, in Yorkshire, ia'ing son 
and heir of Fvniinando lord FairtiiA, to 
whose lith* and estates lie succeedixl in 
M147. A strong pn'diltH'tioii Ibr :i military 
life indueed him to (jiiit L'anibralge, ami, 
iU an early age, to >oiunteer witli tlio loni 
Vert:, under wiiorn he Si'ned a l■)unpaigIl 
ill the Netherlands with noiue reputation, 
aiul whose daughter 1«* afterwards mar¬ 
ried. When the disputes ls>twee» ('liarh-s 
1 and the ]mr]ianient terminated in opui 
nipture, Fairfax warnily <‘Sf»ous*‘d tin' 
cauw of the latter, and joined lu> father 
ill iimkiiig uetive prepanitioii-s for il.-- i p- 
pneirluag conIe.si. In tlie earlier part ot' 
ills care«;r, he suft’erwl variou-.rlieeks from 
the niyalist foree-s, es|x>ciiillv one in Iffj, 
at Addenoti Moor. At the IniitK* of ,Mar- 
.M.OII Moor be redeemed lus rreibt, and, 
*the carl of i'^sex resigning ll»‘ comtnnnd 
of die- parhunientnry army, Kairtax x\.is 
inaile geiieral-in-cliief in bin room. ,\fter 
tlai victory at Nn-^obj, to the gniiiitig of 
w'liicit his eourage and conduct mainly 
euntribnU'd, be marched into lite western 
coiuitie><, (picllmg all upposipon as be ad¬ 
vanced. VVheii the king Yell into the 
fMiwer of the pnw ailing jwily, eonsider- 
able jealousy apjieare to have Ihh'h eiitej- 
tained hy 01iv<>r i'roinweil and his ndlie- 
reiits of Fairfax, vv ho seetns to hav* U'en 
fur from wishing to push matters to tiin 
extremity to whieh they afterwards went; 
and it is said that, in order to jinweiu his 
interference widi Uio execution of (y'harles, 
Harrison, at Crotiiwell’s insfigutioii, de- 
laiiiwl him, umicr pretext of worship, at a 
dtsUmcn from Whitehiiji, until the tilow 
Was strue-k. Ncvcrdieleiss he. still adhered 
to die party widi which he had hitherto 
acted, aui| contiuutHl in eni^iloynicnt, 
dtough oigtu dian susp'etiHl o1 disaftec- 
tion, fill, lictiig onlered to innrrh against 
tli« revolted Swtrh l*rcsbyterian.s he. {josi- 
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tivciy declined the cotnnuiQd, and retired 
for a while from public life. At (be wsfto- 
nitioii he croHsed over to Holland for the 

f iurjKMie of congratulating Cjiarlea II on * 
lis accession, and was fonnaily reconcil*^. 
to that moimreh. His leisure ho dedicated 
to the cultivation of letters, r^ieciMly of 
antiquities. He left behind him a few mis-, 
celiatieous piec(.>s, amon|^ which is a sketbh 
of his own jaiblic life, printed in one 13mo. 
vol- ltm He died in l(i7L 
Fairfikm) ; a iiost town, port of entrj'i 
and capital of Foirncli! county, Connecticut, 
on Long Island sound; Jil W. S. W. New 
Haven, ."H F.. N. F.. New York; Ion.73“ 
.'fiK W.; lat 4P II' N*.; pupolatiou, 4t5L 
Jt is a large, pleasant and' excellent agri- 
ru If Ural titwii-bip, comprising three par¬ 
ishes. . There are three iiarlHirs, Black 
Bock, Mill n\er, .and Saugattick harbors. 
Black Bock IS one of the U-si in die sound, 
having 11> fi'et water at llie MUnmer lides^ 

< 'oiiMdenible .Nhippuig iK'Iougs to die dis- 
tnct,miiL>tf enijiloyed in the (‘oustingtmde. 
'I’liere nrc|^four villages, Fairfield, Gnien- 
field hill. ■ Saugtituck, and Mdl river. 
Ffiirtield village i-, plea^itly .'-’tuutt'd,«nd 
eontaiiis a court-him.s<', a jtt.I, «Liiicaderny, 
am It ‘ongregatiiyml me(»ting-hoii.se. Green- 
licld lull is celebrated for its Iteailtifttl 
.sitiiutioii, on an elevation Smile's north of 
Long Llaml sound. It contains a Congre¬ 
gational meeiiu^-hou.se and on academy. 
(I'lir the iMipulation in ISW, star I'nitai 
.Sate-.) 

Kvucii>, Fviin Tai.ks. Kvery chiltl 
knows that fames art' :i kind of gtssl and 
bad .spirits. I'lie funner an* usually the 
most iM'aiitifiil women in ibo world, die 
latter the mo.st hateful monsters, 'fhey 
an,' often tliuml pn*s(Mit by the enuile, or 
at ilt'cisivt' niomt'iits in life, to influence 
tilt* fate t)f the individual. Th(*y have 
grt'at power, uuitetl with gn’nt know ledge, 
and their wands work wonders. Still, both 
their kiuAvleilgt' ami ja»w<‘r are limited, 
as is al.so tlieir tree agency; they can twily 
net uiitler certain cireuinstoiiees, w Inch it 
is not in their jaiwer to contnil; for more 
jHiwerftil than fairy or intigie influence is 
tilt' niysti'rious working of fate. Who 
has nt*t ft;jt a tlesirc to solve the riddle of 
the sonietitiit's almost miraeiikius coneato- 
nation of events in life, hy die agi'ncy of 
these active spritt's, and to indiody the in- . 
visible agents of natim' in visible fomis ? 
In an ngi' of ignorance, the iinaginatioHtt 
easily suhsiitiites a )MM'tteal invthologjr Ul,, 
theplacxr of natural causes, ^he notiva,' 
land of diis fairy mythology ia Ar^io, 
from w hence it wiU' hmught to Europe by 
the Troubadotlnn. The Eiiropeaa 
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conies from jfatom, fate. The Itniians 
' fidU call a fairy jala. Ftiiries are ohen 
‘ hientiened in the inulitions^f the Itaiiaiui, 
'“'Who, as 'Well the AruiMans^ hod stories 
‘ jof 8 country iuhabiteA by Ikirios. The 
poetical belief in the existence of fairies, 
was introduced into h'ratu'o in die r.hh 
i centuiy, by ljuicolot of the Lake. The 
wonderful power of the Lady* of die Ijikc 
inco'ast'd ft tJistc li)r fairies in France hikI 
foreign eouiitrii s which Philip, count of 
Flanders (Jl'.'l), cdunihutiHl not a little to 
extend. The higher clash's iMdieviHl 
their existeiirr a-i descrilH-d in roinnuces; 
tbt' peojilo saw them e\ cry w hen', hut jiar- 
ticiiLrl} in mined easilcs, or such a- wen- 
pumaiuih'd with fon'sis (rho fairy M«l«- 
sine mUai in tin' castle of Lnsigiuin ); but 
they also dwelt nrottiui foimtaiiw and tn*es. 
They played an ini{Mirtiuit jiart in the ro¬ 
mances of ehh alr> and the y'aWioi/j. and 
gave tnem a pwnliar charm: they eoii'^ti- 
tuteii thchr inaeluntTV, and the mmantic 
epjc:* of Boiardo, Anosto and o^jer:? an' 
JlOt A !iL»le indebted to them, '^ley wen* 
iiaiunili/,eil in Kntrhuid bejiire tne time of 
Chaiieer and .md talew of their 

doings Waleiy spread, anil sofiMxl 

in the [loptilar Indief that j did not aj>- 
pear exuaordiniiry or imnatund when 
bmnght ojion the stage h\ SliaksjH'an-. 
They wen- easily n*coneih*i{ to the (’hn?.- 
tian dwtnm* of good and evil spiriis, and 
Taisi,*, in Ins JeriMileni Jh-liiered, at- 
teiuptixl to ndiice to a (sK-tical sv'terii 
thejsc t^iriiiial la-uigs, partly Chrisuan and 
partly heathen. In tiie last {tart of the 
17tli century, the true fairy talfs first Ix*- 
camc popular, and here aVo the Italians 
apix'ar to have taken the lead. 'I'lie p, n- 
tamvtwiy hy liasilio, eularged hy 
Aiibatutiii, led the way. In liiiiT, eireiim- 
‘Stmie4?s e.onii( cted with the private history 
of LoiiLs XIV bronght the.-e talis* into 
x'^ogiie in Fnmce, afn r tlie r.-v»»ratioii of 
• the edict of X.intes, and aiier iVr- 
rault hail piibii.shi'd the ('ovtn dc mn 
Min rChjr, in he w,i.s immediatelv 
irohatitd fy a inullitnde. of aiithoi-H. 'J’he 
learned Orii-ntaJiM .\rttoine (iailand ap- 
jKiars to hate Ijcen led to tnm.slate the 
Talest tin* I’housand and One 
' Nij^itu (iwe Jiraifian .Vig/d.r), which ap- 
IMiaml in 1704, by' the iirevaihng line li»f 
fairy taleij. Tlie’jioptilarity of the fiury 
tab's apiia^fnim the nmlmude of aimilaV 
atnrieti wliieli have Hin<*<! it[i[H-ared. The 
fcosr luive been colkjetwl m the Calnwt 
.diM {Paris and Gi-iieva, I7Hl), .'17 
j vols.), die fast volume of whieli eoiituins 


an aci’ount of Uie uutharx. The priiiri{»l 
t Ibiikau's schwil, who rank^ 


Jndgtnent higher tiinit imagination, 'set 
tlieinstdves vdieiiicntly against theni; hut 
theyconthnied p) bo fashkinidile till satiety 
pnwuciHl iiisgnst. It then iM'gtui to Ixi 
seen lluit Hamilton, who WTote such ex¬ 
cellent liiiry tales hinisi'lf, niiglit have beeti 
in the right in his ridicule of tht'in. 

FAiRwrATHEa MoujfTAi.x; on the W. 
const of North AnsTien, 100 iiiilcci S. K. 
Adininilty Iwy; Ion. 1117'’ W.; lut. 50° N. 

It is one of iIk*. jmneipal siminiits of tlio 
(’oRlilleni of New Nori'olk. rising, accord¬ 
ing to accurate oK-s'rvations, to the height 
of 14,IKK) lix't above the level of ilie sea, 
and IS coven'll with ix'rjM'tual .snow. 

l''AinvCiHci.>', orliixo; a pticninnciion , 
frequent in the fieliK&e.,sup}K*s<xl hythe 
\ idgar in Fnglaiul to Ik* traced by die fni- 
rx's m their dtiiK'tns. Then* an: tw'6 kinds: 
one of filwiiit siwen yanls in diameter, eon- 
taming a nnind, Imn' path, a fiKtt brivui, 
with green gniss in the middle of it. The' 
otlier IN of ditii n'iit bigness, encompass'd 
with a rm-imif reiice of gin«', greener :uid 
fre-her tiiim that m the middle. Some at¬ 
tribute ild iii to lightning, and othciw to a 
kind of fungus whicii bn ak.s and puiier- 

i/ieN ilie Slid. 

I'vKK; one of die ctri h-s oV windings' of 
a ''able or liaWNCi, us it Iicn dis{wtM>d in a 
coll. The lake,' an- grcuti r or.siniUIcr, in 
proisirtion to tbe exu ;it or nJmicc which a 
culilc I' allowed to iM'cupy wiicrc i: L<*s. 

Fakik, or ,'^kvvnm ; a kind of fanatic.',, 
in the Fast Indies, wiio letire lirom the 
world. luid give thcmsclic-. tip to comern. 
plaiion. 'I'licy endeavor to gam the veo- 
erutioii of the peep'.* by uh.surd and ej-uel 
jM'iiauees. Soil!' rol! them«el\e.N in th<! 
ilirt. t liiter- hold an arm Rusi'd in one j*o- 
Mtion so long dial it lH-eomr.s withciaai, 
and remains tivd in tiii.s po.-ttloii tiir life. 
Others keep the liai)d» cWj«'d logerlier 
so long that t^ic nail.s grow into the iWh, 
.Hid eoirii; out'oii the other aide. Otiiers 
turn their faces .ocr the .shoiddei. or the 
eyes towards the end of the now*, till they 
hecoiiie nneh'itigtalily tiiicd in this ditcc- 
tioii. ,Tliey iiiako a vow of poverty, and 
to live at iho evjx'iise ot' th<* faithful, 
riome of them, however, possciiS money 
and land. There are Molmininedau and 
liindiHi lakiiv: the numlipr of the furinnr 
is eonsiderahle. 'I’liw idea of the virtua 
of w'lf-tfmrK'fit seems to hat <> urigiiiauxl > 
in liie I'-iiKi, and vtos n-ceived liyllie early 
f'hnstt.'uis, who ninde jienancrv a lucatiii 
of eoiifliet w'ith the tenqiLatiuriH of the 
world. (Sec •''imt'JtoriUs^ and IkuMf.) 

I’Ar.ASius; a Jewish trilrc/tribuhaiy to' 
Abyssinia, 'I’hey ilirmcrly lived m tJie " 
irioiimaiim of Someii, where they iitjoin to 
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have formed a .more or leae indeitendent 
ntntc, under their own ntonarche; Init, 
tniice tliey have become trUnitary to 
Abyseinia, tlioy -have l>eeu db|)ersed over 
that country, but re.*nde cliietiy on tiic 
Itanka of Um? Hniir>cl-Ai)iad, among the 
Hhilooks. (See ^liyxsinia.) 

Falcon. (Se«? Ea^le, and HawL) 

Fam onkr, William, an Engliah poet 
and writ(*r on naval utlairH, Wius bom at 
Edinburgh, about 17110. He went ejuite 
young to M'a, in the inerrrimnt service, in 
which he rose to the situation of second 
mate, when tiic ■vi'swl to which he Ih-- 
longcd was cast away, and he was tints 
funiisked w’ith the incidents of tnc Ship- 
wttH'k, which was publislnil tn 17tS2. It 
was dodiented to Edward, duke of York, 
by whom? patronage the author was np- 
j»oLnti‘d a midshipman, in 17(vl. fn 17lJ!», 
hi’ puhlishiil a I’niversal INIarine Diction¬ 
ary. The same year, he sailed t’or llen- 
gal, in llie .Aurora frigate, whii'li was 
never heard of alter she (|Uitt«'d the cape 
of (food lIoiH*. The Mihjcct 4»f xlii' 
ShipwTfck IS a voyajre from MeMuidria, 
in Egypt, for Venna*, cut .short li\ the 
rutastro|)hc, which js rcpn’seut<*d a- lia\- 
iug hnppeiietl near ca|H‘ Colouna, on the 
coast of (irt’cce. I’ln* xcrsilicatiou is 
varied and iiurmouious ; tin* descri|>rioiis 
an’ drtiwii from nature ; the lucideiits well 
told, and calculated to excite llie sytn|(a- 
thy of the render. His other poems h:tv<‘ 
little merit. 

Fais'o.sf.t, Stephen Maurice; a cele¬ 
brated Freneh seul[>lor of the eeii- 
tury. He was Ismi iti humble life; and, 
I'tisplaymg a natural taste for tlic fine art*., 
lie was assisled in his studies hy In'iin^ue. 
(tathariiic II of Ku.ssia palnuust’d him, 
and he wa.s employed by her to execute 
tin* colossal statue of IVter the (invit, 
cn’i’tcd at IVtersburg, which iweiipied 
him I'J years. He xvrote notes ou the 
IVlth ami liStli Isioks of PliirtV Aniunil 
History, OliscrxaUoiLs on the Sliitue of 
Marcus Aunditis, and other works relat¬ 
ing to the arts, printed together in (i^ols., 
r*vo. (Paris, 17rtl). Falconet died at Par¬ 
is, in I71M. 

l‘'AL<'oMaT. Falconry' h. a very old 
imiuHcmeut in Euro|M’ and Asia, in the 
iniildlc ages, it was the favorite sjiort of 
princAW and noWes; and, a.-* ladies could 
ODgHge in it, it iM’came xery jirexaleiil, 
Itortiitulturly in Fnitice. In an old {aM’m 
on Umist sportH, hy the chaplain (JiLsse de 
la lligne {Roman drs Dtduitg), citeil hy' 
Ctime <U* Sviinte-Pulaye, in his work on 
ehivalty', hi ii comimrisoti of hunting with 
falcuiiiy, h ia mentioued, ua a particular 
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advantage of falconry, that queena, duch¬ 
esses and countesses arc allowed, by Uieir 
husbands, to carty the falcon on their 
wrists, witliout oifending propriety, and 
that they con enjoy all the s]ioit of this 
kind of hunting, whilst, in hunting with 
hounds, they am only allowed to follow, 
hy the wide roads or over oixjii fields, in 
order to see tlie dogs pa.ss. The knight 
was anxioLus to pay IiLs court to the ladies, 
oil such iK'cahioii.'., hv his attentions to tlie 
falcons. He was obliged to be careful to 
lly tlh‘ binl at the projter inonient, to fol¬ 
low lier immediately', never to lose sight 
of her, to encourage her by calls, to t^e 
the prey from her, to cHresJ' her. to putAm 
the IkkhI, and to plaice her graecfiilly on the 
xvrist of his mistress. In (lerinany, falcoii- 
ly xx jis laiiiored a*, early as in the times of 
ilic emfWTor Frederic II. He was so fond 
of this sjiort, tliat he would not even give 
it u|j during the lalsir of war, mid wrote 
a work on fak-oiiry, to w Inch noti'S wore, 
utided, luf .Alaiifred of Hohen- 

siuiifi-ii iRilitjutt Lihrnntm hVtd. 11. ffe 
. Ir/c viiianm runt . Irihiu, edited by J. (J. 
S'liucid<T, Leip.'ic, ^ vols 4to.). Jn 
tlic ffuilai imat'C', xvc alSc f,»gi many 
pi (Mils of tin* ciJei’ui in which this sport 
w'lLs Jield III (iiTiiiany'. England and 
I'nuire. In (leriiiaiiy, there were fiefe 
called H<tlnrht,dthim\ (hawk tenures), and, 
as earl(|as the ll'h century, some xassals 
were ohliired to appear atiniiitiiy with a 
wi*ll tniiiied fdeoii, or hawk, and a dog 
trained to a-">i>t lu the same nfHirL In 
I Vance, tiileonry was nio.<t practised in 
the reign of Fruici.s I, thougii tliis king, 
called tUv fittlier of huntinsc, ]»n‘ferred the 
cha.M'. The »!,*.tal)lishment.s for training 
falcons wen; uiulcr the din;ction of a 
gniiul tiilcoui r, who received an annual 
rev cum* of 1000 lun;s, and had uuder 
him nohleiiien and 50 falcoiiere. He 
had the can* of iiioiv than ClOO faicous, 
and enjoyed the jinvilege of hawking 
tlirousli tile whole kiiurdom at pleasure. 
He receixctl a fine for every fiilcou which 
was Mild, ami no falconer was allowwl to 
wil a bird without his iH’nnuwion. The 
ulioli* eNtahli^iiuient, which cost annually 
ulHMit 40,(^> hvn's follow wl tlic king, us 
did also iiis hunting estahlishment. One 
gentleman, who w'm: dtstiitguialH'd for hie 
skill ill hawking, wa.s kuidiHl with lavon 
hy the king, and eiiahlial to keep 60 ' 
horw's for his tiileonry alone. There was 
an old rivalry Is’txvei’ii the liilcoiim mid • 
the hunters. When the hunting of tlM . 
stag liegnn, and die tolcims mewed, the 
iiiiuters liroviithe fiileoiiers tromthu yard; 
whilst, in xviuter, when tlie igags are uo 
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.bnsw vtroT^ liuntins:, die fak'boi^ rctnli- 
«tra on 'tho hunjtcrH, uiui iuck(^ up tbo 
ttoonds. Faleotiry ('oiitifiued in fitvor 
..until acventcentli coutuiY; but the iti- 
vnutioti of tiVe-ann^ ^niiditally superseded 
it. In' Eitgloitd, fait-unn' was also in 
great favor, luid Uh'pi' is to this *lay a 
hereditary grand faleoner. The duke of 
St. Allratis, in lilh udieo of gnuid fulconrr, 
jweseuts tlie kiti<' with a rust of falcons 
oa the day of Ids ron>natiaii. A siiidior 
nerviee is i»erfv>rmed by tiie rcpn'scntntive. 
of the Stanley tuniilv. in tin! ish' of Man. 
Att«nipt.s linvi- rtH.vntiy In'*'!! made to ro- 
viw this .sji»»rt in that country ; Init it is 
hardly cniisistenl ««h th** usages of wir 
time, |»artu'ularly in Knghmil, on account 
of the general enclosure of the lields. In 
the East, the Persians im* j«ulic>daHy 
aidlful in training tJilcon.-. They hawk 
after all kinds of binis, and even after g:t- 
zelle?. The falcons me taught to tiisten 
thein'if lvcs on the lieads of these en-a- 
turea, and to jteck at tiieir e\ej^ winch 
chec! •• hem nmil the hounds can eoine 
up. Woh’es wen' ffinneih }iiihte«{ m the 
same way in Euro{K‘ Tlie falcons, in- 
tenaed ftw-dus Sport, wera takcti young 
from the ut'sU ;ind f d, tor loonths, oitli 
the raw flesh of jdjreons' and wiiil lards 
before they were uiun-tl to sitting on the 
hand, to which they wen- aecustome.l l*v 
resting on |K»sts, (ti, e. Tliey \\er»After. 
wards made tiirne ftv being (iejiriceiiTtor a 
loug time, of sleep, find inurefl to endiir*' 
a leathern hoisl. At fir't, they were tied 
witli astnng, al«>ut tJO Ijihoni.-' in h iigtli, 
to previ'iJt Ukiu iW'in living anaj, fio/n 
which tliey Men.' not n-h ascii till lliey 
were cotnpletelv di?*c![»iitied, so as to re¬ 
turn at the prrtper signal. When taken 
intfi llie field, they wen- alway?. eapic d, 
or hooded. Kt as to m e no olijcci hut their 
gaiite, and as .soon as the dogs stoppi-d, or 
sprung it, the falcon was unixsHieit, and 
loaKod iliUi the air after his )»rey. 

FaUeri, Marino, doge of Venice in 
the middle of the I4lh e<>nrur>, had jin-- 
viouaiy ('otnmanded the inerts o:’ the r**- 
nulrlic at the siege of Znni, in Daiinatia ; 
ii6 there gaiiii'd a hrdiiaiit vteiory over 
the king of Hungary, and w'as lUtcnvards 
amhasBador to Genoa anil Rome, tiis 
clianicter is delini'atcd witli in-toricid 
tnit^ in By'rou’n tragedy of Mirino I‘n- 
lieri, the j4ot of which i« taken lh»m the 
' fbiiowiiig incklonts in FuIhtiV lifi*. A 
{Mtuician, ftliduud !r5teno,waK in love with 
,« young lady in the n-tintic of the wifi; of 
♦.the doge. i)i!«fi{>|N>iiited in hia holies, h« 
jl(Wought U) revetige himself hy soma linos 
! wl.ich were iujmiiiiig to Uia latter, and %■ 


which the doge, a man bf qtiick arid vio¬ 
lent imestons, dcinatuled a Seven: punish- 
incnt. But, the }>atricinn lieiiig sentenced 
only to a short imprisotimeut, Fnlieri ra- 
solmi to uiko a feiirful revenge on Ute . 
whole Ixidyof the aristocracy, W'hom he* 
dt'e|>ly hatixi, and fonned a coiuspiniry to 
murder all the semuors, on a day agnsni 
ujKMi, mid iuiiiiliilfite the jKiwer of the 
w'lHite. But till* |»lot was betrayed jtiftt 
in'liiiT it was to have Iv'cii executed, and 
tile doge atid his felluw-i’onspinifors ar- 
rt'.sted and put to death, in UtVi. A fur¬ 
ther account of this final catahiishnioni of 
tiic herislitarv aristoi'nii'V, introduwd hy 
the doge, GnidonigP, 1*^17, is given by 
Daru, in hi.s History of Venice. A play 
Ihus l»een written on the .same subject hy 
Ih'lavigiie, 

Fausci; h |H*ople of Etriiriu, .said to 
lw\e U'cn originally a Macedonian eolo- 
nj. An aneciiote of Plutarch resjiectiiig 
thejn has U'i n oft* n rejs ansl, and funas 
the .>-uti|i-ci of various works of ancient 
art. When they vvciv lH>icgcd by t'amil- 
liis. a scii,H,ln)astcr went out of the gates 
of the city, with his iiiipil**, and lietraywl 
tlu’in into the liiimls of iljo Roman ene¬ 
my, tluit, hy Mich a jio.>.M"-,sion, he might 
easily oblige the place to Miircnder. 
rainilliis heard the proposal with indig¬ 
nation, and ordered tlc' man to Is* strip- 
j»ed naked and vviiipjH d hack to tiic town 
in thie-t'vvhom hn pi rtidy vvidied iols>- 
tniy. Thi-instance of geiieroMty operat¬ 
ed upon tlie jieoplc so |s-,vierl’uih, that 
tiicy surrendensl to ’he Uoiiians. 

I'AnK. John Daniel, who, in early lifi*, 
w.'is one of the l»cst Geniaiii .satiiisis, and 
in after vears n mystic, we* iMirn at I>am- 
zic, m 1^70. 'i’he love of learning, winch 
he early displayed, hful to eticountcr great 
diriieiilues. His liither, a }MV>r wig-maker, 
hardly rdlowed Iiiiii to Is* taught even to 
read and write Is-fon* he employed him 
ni his trade, and Hiught to destioy tie; 
lioyV love of knowkdge in every way, 
hut it only inereased iVoiu oppoHilirai, and 
nil hi'« liuie savings wen* laid out at tJio 
ein'uJatiiig lihrary, fitr the vvr>rks of Gel 
lert, Wielatid, Lessing, Ac., which la* 
reaik .hyday and night, as he eoitlil find 
opportunity, (.ffteii, in winter, did he 
staiid rcuiiiiig in tin* Ktr<*et, by the light of 
tlie lamps, and, when called to mi aeeouut 
lor his long aiifu'uee, Haul he hud lieeti 
BfM’iMling the eveniup with his graudfatlier. 
But hi.-* dissatisfaction with iris Mtualioii 
itiere.iM'd w ith his years*. An iiltempt la 
htavf. iiis father’* hoiun; mid go to sea Was '• 
utism.ci'Rsfui; and at at Ifiyean., is* 
Bucv’s'eded in iP’ttjtig into :t kIwhsI, prg- 
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K tory to entering the university. But 
ad still to contend widi the ipoateM 
iKJveny. Wielaiid eventually brought 
him into notice no a writer. Falk has de* 
eerved tlio gratitude id’his coiinuy,by the 
foundation of the sru-jety of Friends in 
Nml, winch c»hicaie«,ut a hirge estnlilwh- 
meut, gteat iiuinlH rs of unli>rtniiaU^ chii- 
dri.>n. TJie graiul-duke of Wciiuar Iw- 
stowctl ujM>n him an order and a utle, and 
8upfK)rtcd the CHiabliHhnii'tJt. Thca' ijre 
at pn'sciit many such cstahliplinicms, 
winch an* jinuluctivc of nmeh gtsHl. If is 
first sntinsH %vrn* the Grdbfr vm A'ofli. and , 
iii* Gt:Mf,lMUh full of brilliant wiL 'ria-y 
were follownl, during siv Mimssivc 
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winds, and » vei^etiu^ of. access. It Is 
therefore conv^iient 'liv .wiiale. ships to. 
water, &c. (Bee XaHawfl daxtUe^ Aug. 
152,1830.) ■ 

FeLMKo BTAit,.Mi meteorfldogy; a i>lic- 
iKMiieiion tJiat >s frequently aeon, and 
which has licen usually supposed to de< 
I»cnd on tiio electric fiiiid. Bir Huni- 
phrey Davy, in a lecture dcliveroil at tlie 
nwal institution, guv^* many^ reasons 
np^nnst this opimon. He conceives that 
they are rather to i)e utlrihuU^d to fiiiliug 
stones. It IS olwrvahle, that when tlieir 
ap[>earanri‘ is freijnent, they liavc all the 
ja||ie dirf'ction: and it has Iieen reutark- 
tliat they are the forerunners rf»f a 


years, from 171*7 to IHOU, by the 'J'iisrht-n- 
bvfk J)tr Fninuh dis Stfurtzis uiul dtr 
Stlyre (The Pot ■ketlKjok for the Lovers of 
Ftiii and Satire), in vvliich tiiere is niueh 
ftUtertHimiiejn. H» subsequently wrote 
j»rincipally n|K>n religions Mibject--. Uo 
dieil Febninry Id, ls<iti. 

F\lkikk; a lowiunid parish of Sent- 
land, near ibe grt-m eaiial, iit tweeu ilte 
rivers Kuril I and Ciyle. I'ulknk is in<‘in- 
oruble in history lor a buttle tungiit, in it.s 
iMJigblMirlittt >d. I»'iwi'eii f.dwiii'ii 1 ot 
F.nglaiid, ami tbf rieoft, eoinmantled by 
OuniMi, limml stt wunl of Sct»Uuiid, and 
sir \Vjlliam Wallitee. 'Plie Bettis were 


wcNteily wmil in (Ireat Britain. 

ok^Boiiiks. All ImkIios on 
earth, liy virtue <if the annictitiii of gravi- 
fa'itiiu tfiitl to tiie eenlre of the earth. If 
this tentleiiey tiet.> fri‘*'ly, tlit' body falls 
tiiwanis th*' <*artb : if it is op)Kjsod by 
st.rne ob-tmetion, iireistnre i-usues ; if the 
t<'tltIf•n^■\ is iKirtly cheekoil luid fiartly 
* (iicieiil, [ire.ssure an»l ilescent l»oth en¬ 
sue. .\ nail, held m the hand, pid^sses 
tltiwiiwartl; if dnip|Ktd, it ilescends per- 
[temiiciilririy : if |iluel'ti» on inclined 
jilane, it n>l|s down; in doing which ir 
pre«si'» the jUruie with a part of its 
Weight. The laws accunling to wliicJi 


defeateil witii great slaiighitT. In J^nuu- 
ry, 17-H’i, the royal army was ileteutt’d 
lie.ir Kalkirk, hy the adherents ot the 
liousii of Bunirt. Pitpnlatitai of the par¬ 
ish til miles west of Kilmbiirgli. 

FAi.ai.vMt, visetjiiiit. (See Carl/.) 

I'ai.ki. vmiN 1 si. amis, in the south Atlan¬ 
tic ocean, east of the .straits ol Magellan, 
q'bey have lieeii calletl Uawkim'fi.Mtidtii 
Land, South Itiiiria, Xnr Mmds of’ S! 
Lfictii, ami .MiiHottiiv .H; bill the mime ol 
Falkland has generally prevailed. They 
consist of two large Hlanils, wtUi a gn at 


this motion lakes place, were foniicrly die 
Mibject of the most erroneous theuri(«. 
\eeiiniing to ibt'pbywes of .Vristotk*, the 
velitf.ry of tlie tiiU of ImkIh'S is in propor¬ 
tion ti> then wt'igbi. Fon.seqne.utly any 
IhmIv shoiiiii tall with ten tunes more ve- 
loeiiy tluui another, w'iiieh is only one 
tenth part as Iteavy. Tliis ermr Galileo 
altneki-il, while a ntutlent in Pisa, Soon 
afit'r his apiHimiineiir ito a professorship, 
lie declared hiniscif agtiiiust this and oilier 
nin.Miiis of the Peripatetu* philosophy. 
lie ascetuleil the eiqHiliiof the lofty tower 


iinmlHT of smaller mil's siirrouiuliiig 
them- They lire moiintamnii,-. and la«ggy, 
B<‘siih‘.s the names aUive ineiiiioned, ib<*y 
have also laHMi ciUh'd Pepys' hlanfLt, and 
Sihfdd dr ff'trl's hlntuLs. Lon. .V' ‘kf 

ifr 1(7 w.; lat. r>i^ If to :«y b. \ 
colony formerly I'-visied mMin these 
iRluniiK, at llic head of Ih'rkeley sound, 
luit it was ubtmdoneil. .A few >ears ago, 
the Buenos Ayreau government, howev- 
t*r, anjHHnioil don Is mis Veniet, a native 
wf llamburg, in Gerttmny, goveriior of 
them, 'nicm nre no natives. 'I’he eli- 
, mate is disB'rilwd a» very healthy. Gov¬ 
ernor VenH't invites colonists to smile 
there. 'IHie IwrlKir of Poii IjOtii.s, for¬ 
merly rjtlh'd Sidttdiid, alfonis a tiny an- 
ciiunqpt for veiwBjIs <*f any burden, in all 


at that place, and drepiK'd Ixahes of very 
une(|ual weiglif, which, if their s|K*cific 
gravity did not diller tmi much, were 
timiitl to reach the gromul nt nearly the 
sitme lime. Gahli'o eventuallv proved, 
wiicii protissorm Pndiia, tin' comvu«‘s.s 
of his position, by meutts of two {M'tuhi- 
Inms, of equal length, and very im<*qual 
, weight,* whielt, nevertheless, iierlbnueil 
tlieir vibnitions with equal veloeily. 
Kqnaliy erroneous byimthuscs have been 
grounded on the fiict, that t^le velocity of 
the deseent incrcast's in pnqM>rtion to tW 
«|Kice jMiasiHl through, 'rin* /VriBtoteligjas 
said, that all IsHliivt hail a nainml tenden- 
ey ti> the centre v*f the earth, and liastcut^ 
towards it with more velocity tiie nearer 
.they upjuroachcil it. OUicre esplaimnl 
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mi atioelerete^ rapidity of die deecent by printed. He was the first anatomist who 
the augmented pivSsun' of the'atmos* accurately dcscribedtlie vessels and bones 
phere; and the general opinion was that of tlie fmtus; and his account of the Fab 
r the velocity increased in the same pro-' lopion tubes in females has jM^rpetuated 
, pardon as the Vipace ftas^d djrough, and, diis name. 

\ consequently, tliat a latdy, after ftdling five Fallow Land is ground tliat lias been 
'ftithoms, would have five times the veki- left untilled for a time, in ortler that it 
city it had after ftiJliug through one fatli- may' recover itself frtun an exhausttnl 
om—an opinio!i, which, notwitlisianding state; but to render a liarren soil fertile, it 
its gr»^at simplicity and plausibility, in- ought to be frequently ttirnod up to the 
^xdves an absolute inqtossibility. Oalileo, air, and to have mixed with it inaniirrs 
at length, arrived at the true opinion, that of nniumi dungs, decayed vegtrtubles, 
.the velocity of fnlling Itodies must increase lime, marl, sweepings of streets, Ate. In 
in proportion to the lime; and he jiroveil turning over Uk* soil, the chief imple- 
thatjAS lx)ilie.-i can never l)e destituu* inents of the ganlenerare the sjtade, tiie 
. gravity',they must evary instant receivc''a hoe and llio mattock; and lltose of the 
hew iiiipuise., which unites with the eftlrt fitrmer are the plough, the liarrow, Uie 
of the fitrmer. From thi.s law^ it inort'- roller, the scythe and the siekle. As a 
over follows, that the sjtaces ]ta.ss('tl succession of the same rro]».s tends to in»- 
thrdugli, by bodies falling freely, are in poverish the soil, a rotation of different 
propoidon to the square of the times, erojis is neoessoiy. Potatix's, grain and 
Experiments have shown that, in the first white crops arc exhuiisling; hut after 
Bcconil, the fall amounts to a little mure them, tlie soil is aiiu'liurati'il hy tares, lur- 
than 16 fi et. In order to ascertain, there- nips and gn'en or plant crofis. 
fore, til'' ',«ce A. through whieh a boily Falvioith; a sf'ajxirt town of Eng- 
wouirt ta:i n am other numlier of seconils land, in the county of Cornwall, at the 
tf we have the einj.ition I : :: lt5: h. mouth of the rivi’r Fal. There is a good 

Suppfising,/or erimiple, t 3, we have harlair here, and a fine anil spurious rnad- 
h = 144; i. e.. in tlinn M*ronds, the l*oily stciul. The town consists priiH-ipally of 
falls through 144 feet. Ftir'a convenient one stre<*t, nearly a mile akiug the Iwarh. 
means of making exjs^'rimcnts of this There are two castles here, one of which 
kind, .\t\vood. an Knglislimati, ha.« in- (FVndennis) comriiumls the eutnuick of 
vented an ajtparatiis, wliich i.s known the barlsjr. On tlie ojijiosire .side is St. 

• under the name of Atwood's mnrhine. .Mawe’s ciLstle. A ronhiderable fishery of 

Mr. Henzcnbt'rg, a Oernian, lin> added pilchards is c;irri<‘«l on liere. Hut'the 
much to the liefler understanding of this town derives its idiiei* impeaaiice. from 
part of natural philosophy. (See iincca- being tin* regular station of the |Kickct- 
otTfr,) hoatiN which carry lorcign iiitiils to all 

Fallopia.v Tikes, in unatomy, are two jiarts of the world, i'opulaiion,'iTsk't. !*.> 
dticts arising in the womb, one on each miles S. W. F.xeUr. Lon. Ji® 4' W.; hit. 
side of the fundu.s, and tliencc extended N. 

' to the ovaries. These an* CJiHed tubes, Fal.sk, in iriiLsic; an epitliet applied by 
from their resemblance to a trurrqsiT, and tlic*orists m certain chords, called ftilst, ls‘- 
•.FaUapicai from Oaliriid Fallopius (<p v.), a cause tjiey do not eoiituiii all the intervals 
physician of Italy, in the lOtli century, a[»|M-rtaiiiiiig to those chords in their per- 
Who is reported to have first a.scertaine<i feet state : as a fiftli, consisting of only mx 
their use and ollice. seniitonic degrees, is denominated n fttlse 

Fallopius, Gabriel, a celebrated Italian filtli. Tliosi* intoiiulions of the voice 
anatomist, who was bom at Modena, to- w Inch d*,> not truly express the intended 
warife the close of the 15th centuiy*. He intervals are also called /u/se, as well as 
Studied at Ferrara and at Pudiia, at which all ill-adjusted romhinutiotiH; and those 
last place he is said to have attended the strings, pij)<'.s mid oiluT sonorous liodies, 

• lectures of Vc'^alius. He Isjeanfe [iro- which, from the ill disjiosition of their 
fetawr at Ferrara, W'henco, in 1.54H, he re- parts, cannot lie accurately tuned. f>rtuin 
moved to Pisa. He continued there threi* doses are likewise termed false^ 'm con- 

- years, and was then made f»rofe.'<sor of iradistinction to the fiill or final close. 

• surger}’, anatomy oml the materia medico. False Iuprisonhent, in law. To cou¬ 
nt /*adua, where he * nimaineil till Ins stitute, the injury of false iinnriHomneot, 
death, in 1563. The princijial work of two points are necessorv: the detention of 
FitUopiii.v i.s his Observaitemes Anatomieoi the person, and the unlawfulness of such 
(Venei. 1561,8vo.), which, as well as his detention. Every confinement of the per-' 
other writings, hiu been several times re- ,son is impr'isonmenl,, whether in a com- 
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mon prison or a private bouse, or even, dess. Loquaci<nis Fame divulge*; Uie 
by forcibly detaining one in the stneeis or deeds of the gods, aftd ^readg reports ' 
highways. ^ among men.’ ’She is refn^sented with 

FatsETTo (Kal .); that siKscies of voice wings : with as nuthy eats, eyes and 


FatsETTo {Jid .); that species of voice 
in a man, the compass of which lies alioyc 
Ilia natural voice, ami i.s produced by arti¬ 
ficial constraint. 

Falstaff, sir Jotin (see FfuMf). One 
of the nKist original dramatic clionictcrs 
which Shakspeani’s masterhand has j'aint- 
ed, is his sir John Falstifll^ tiie bwin com¬ 
panion of llie dissipated Henry prince of 
Wales (aflenvords king Henry V of Fiig- 
land, wlio died 1421). That same genius 
which could set liefore us the, delirium of 
^ef in Lear, the charming picture of 
Juliet’s loveliness, and. llie philosophical 
melancholy of Hunilot, has exhibited the 
fuilesT breadth of comic iinrtginntinn in 
Falstatf, in Ihsnry IV, suni the Aliiiry 
Wivc.s of Windsor; in the latter hy the 
particular onler and for the entertainment 
of queen Ehzals'lh. Falstatf is tlu- hero 
of lazy W'lisiiatisis, hut m ertlowing with 
wit and good humor, lb- is a soldier, hot 
a eowardly lxiasi(*r; grown oKl in sensual 
indulgences, which liuve made his body a 
.shajieless nuiss of ols'sin. Vnder ibis 
sluggnsii exterior lurks a ready wit, dex¬ 
terous in provoking and full of rewnirces 
for aliasing tiie storm which it has excited. 
The drainntie woild cannot furnish liis 


winga ; with as nuthy eyee and 
tongues as featheni. She is said to fly. 
through till' world in the night, and ui 
the day-tirne, to look down fiom high 


the day-tirne, to look down fiom high 
towers and roofs ;• small at first, and grad¬ 
ually increasing in her progress, &c.— 
Tliese are the fictions of Virgil and Oyid, 

Fahaol’sta ; a mined seaport of Cyi»rus, 
on the cast coast, built on a rock. It is 
about two miles in cireumlerence, and is 
purrounded by strong walls, in go^ con¬ 
dition, and of great tliickness; also by a 
deep ditch. The member of ritizcqg is 
said not to exceed liOO. 

Familiar Spirits; demons, or evil 
sjiints siqifMwd to Im' eontinunlly within 
call, and at the service of tludr niastcrs, 
sometimes under an assumed sha{>e~, 
soinetmies atiui'hed to a magical ring, or 
the like: sometimes eompclled hy magic 
skill, luid siimctuiics doing voluntaiy ser- 
\ ice. c' find traces of this lielief in, 
all ages and countries, under vartous 
fimnsT In Eiustem storiiw, nothing is more 
coiruiioii than the motion ,of nrftgtc 
gems, rings, Jkc., to wliich are attached 
g* nu, Konit‘tm?eh goisl, sometimes bad. 
'I'lic Ciwn of SertoriuH is a well known 
iiistancc m Koinan liisiorv. But in ino«l- 


cqnol. He is universally entertaining. Hi.s 
ttnpudeiice luid selfish, sensual philos¬ 
ophy ^re allayed witli such exiils'nmee 
of wit, that the\ niaki* us laugh in s(iite 
of the eontenipt and disgust which ifii'y 
exrite. Falstalf is a hold personification 
.if qualities and dispositions which the 
workl IS continually pri'seniiiig to u.s in 
nion' or less brciultli of relief, hut yet re- 
ijuires a goml knowledge oJ’Knglisli ehuf- 
aeter to Is- fully relislied. 

I'alsteii ; an islnrul belonging to Den- 
rn.uk, situated at the entnuire of the Ital- 
tir, .‘-iiuth of Zeahuul, from whirh it is 
separati'd only hy a narrow’ si'a; .’diout (10 
miles in cireumferenee, elevated, hut fiat, 
well watered and wooded, prodi^'tivo in 
grain, pulse, jsitatoes, and, luiove all, fruit, 
so that it is styled dioorcAarrf of Denmark. 
'file i>rii)Cifiai towns are Nvekiopiiig luui 
Stiibhikioping. Lon. 12? E.; lat. 54° .W 
N. Fopuiatiun, 10,500; sqiihre miles, 178. 

Falva ; a wortl which accoinpiuiies* 
several liungorinn geographical names, 
meaning viU^. 

Fama ; the goddess of nqiort or rumor. 
She was Uie youngest daughter of the 
Earth, who revenged herndf on the gods 
for tbedestmctiou of her sons, the giants, 
hy briii|^ug Ibrtli tiiis inischievoits god- 


eni, Christian Furopr-, tlie notion of fa¬ 
miliar has iH’en restricted to evil spirits. 
Cornelius Agrippn is said, by Jovius, to 
have U-en alway.saeoompaiiicd hy a devil, 
ill the sliajie of a.black dog, which, •!» 
the deatli of lus master, plungtid into tlic 
.''adiie, and was ne\er seen aflerwanls. 
I’anieelsiis was believed to carry about a 
friniiliaf in ilie hilt of his sword. 

Famar. [See tfie mrl nilicle.) 

Fa.nariots.oi- Fhaxariots ; die inhab¬ 
itants of the Greek quarter, or Plianar 
(t. in ('onstantniople ; ^wuiicuiorly 

the noble Greek fnmiiie.s resident there 
since the tunes of the Byzantine enqa'rOi’S. 
’i'lie dragonitui, or interpreter of the Porte, 
is Liken from their niiinlH'r. From 1731 
to 1822, till’ Porte, also chose from tlu'ir , 
luimlH'r the hosjiodars of Moldavia ami 
Walae.hia. Till IfiGO, the office of drago^ , 
mun lituY lM*en filled hy Jews and rene¬ 
gades. Ill that year, Mahomet IV, for die 
first lime, employed a Grei'k, Panayotoki,. 
ns grand yiterjireter. {^c Rmike’s Ftirs- •. 
fen iin/i folkcr, &.c,, vol. i, under the di* 
vision Diversion iil^r iHe Grieehen.) T|^e 
]iower of the influential Fanariots, soon 
increased so much, that, after die enrti. 
death of dm last native hofqiodar of Wa- 
^luchia, Bussaraba Brancard in 17.31, a 
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M^vrOcordatos, vr^s ^poiittM to 
succeed hito. A Greek phyBacian, Marco 
2aIloni, Who 'nits cliief physician to tlie 
grand vizier, Yjussnf Paclia, and vras after- 
<waii^ in Bucharest witli die last Greek 
ho^Midar, discloses, iii* his Esaai sttr la 
' Hcnariotes (Marseilles, 18241 die intrigues 
of th<»e Fanariot upstarts, tlieir exactions, 
which they shanni with the Boyanls, and 
the artifices and Iirilieiy by which they 
contrived to keep their station so long, 
imposing on die ignorant Turks for 
their own private interest. In the insur¬ 
rection of die Greeks ill 1821, die Fana- 
riots usc<l no infltn*nee,' or, if they did, it 
was'^an influence iiyurious to their eoun- 
trynien. Von lInmnuT, in his work on 
Constondiiopie and thf! Busphonis, nieti- 
dons the degeneracy of the Faiiariots, 
Faxdasgo, El; an old Ppanish dance, 
which originated most pmbablv in Anda¬ 
lusia, a province of the sfaitli of Spain. 
Foreigtiers are l ery much astonished and 
not less ofiended, when they siv* tliis 
dan..*'' ’orthefirst time; howe\er,‘iew fail 
tob,r.'it*e reconeileil to it. It proe^ieds 
gradually fiom a slow and uniform to tbs 
mosit lively, but i»vcr i lulent motion. It 
is said, that die court of Rome, scandal¬ 
ized that a eountiy renowned for its fiiith 
should not have long Ixdbre .proserilied 
«uch a profane dance, resolved to pro¬ 
nounce a formal condemnation of it, A 
commission was apyiointed to examine 
into the matter, and tJie fandango was 
prosecuted in forma. Tlie sentence was 
' about to b* juonouiiced, when one of the 
judges ob5en'ed,that a eriininal could not 
be condemned without lK*ing h(.‘ard. 
couple of Spaniartlfi were brought liefore 
the assembly, and, at the sound of prop«T 
instruments, displayed all the grares of 
the fandango. The judges were* so much 
excited that their severity aliandoned tht'in; 
their austere eouutciiiuuces began to relax ; 
they rose,and their arms luid legs found their 
former suppleness, llic hall of the grave 
fiuhere was dius changed into a dan(*iiig- 
room, and the fandango wa.s acijuitted. 
(The fandango is seldom danced hut at 
the theatre, and in the partie.softhe lower 
classes. * In these ceases, as w'ell as when 
this dance is perfiirmed in prii'Vae Imlls 
of the higher e,lB88t«!, whkli seldom oc¬ 
curs, the inieTUim is no more than lightly 
marked ; but sometimes a few fiersons 
assemble hi a private house, and dantMi 
' the fandango in all its genuine indelicacy. 
ASH scruples are shaken off. As soon as 
■ the dance commene.eB, the meaning is so 
marked, that nolxidy can doubt of the ten- 
! -dency of tlie motions the dancere. The 
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fandango fa danced by two, pemns only, 
who never touch so much as each odier’s 
hands; but tlicir reciprocal allurement, re¬ 
treats, apjwoachcs and varied moveihenta, 
by turns pursuing and pursued, tlieir looks, 
attitudes and wfhole expn'ssiou are indica¬ 
tive of voluptuousness.—^The etymology 
of the word fandaneo is not known, 
tliough many plausible derivations have 
been suggested.—^The stguidSloi is anoth¬ 
er kind of dance peculiar to the Spaniards. 
Tlie seg-itidUlas manchegas fa the name Iw 
which this dance is generally known. It ' 
is danced by two or fmir couples, and in 
some resjiects n*semblcs the fandango, 
though it is a perfectly decent dance. ( 
The bolero is another sjXMries of fim- 
dango; its motions and steps very slow 
(uid si'date, but growing ratlicr inure 
lively towards the end. In all tliew 
danres, the time is lieol by oaMancls (cfla- 
tauiirlas). 

Fa.vki’il Hall; an old building in tlie 
northeni juirt of Boston. 1'hi* Tennis-court 
ill Paris; the Telfaplatte in Switzerland, 
when* Tell landed, and pushed back the 
l»oat with Ge-sslcr; the height of Riitli, 
where the Swiss eonfederaies swore to 
deliver their eoiintn ; the hail in the town- 
house of Prague, where ilie im|K‘rial eoun- 
is'llora wen; tlmjwn from the window by 
the deputies of the ojipressod Ikdieini- 
an.s ; Faneiiil hull, and tJic state Iiouhc in 
Philadelphia, where the deeiuraticn of in- 
dependeitee was signed—are sptits dear to 
the de.sceiidunLs of those rt’lio.se* efforts 
and exjKisurr in the cauM' of lilierty are 
therewith coiiriecicii I'niieuil Hall fa 
often called the rrrMe of .'Imeriran liberty, 
Its the scene of muiij o^tii** earliest delsiles 
and nwolvi's in oppoiution to the oppres¬ 
sions of F.'iglantl. The original building, 
comniencA*d in 1740, was given to the 
town of Boston by Peiinr Faneuil for a 
Town-hall and mailket-place. It has iieen 
matenully rhuiigcd since that time. At 
jircsent, the gn‘at hall fa 76 feet squan* jftid 
2H feet high, with galleries. A full length 
picfurf*,.of Washington, by Stuart, onia- 
monts tlu; west end of the ball. The 
iieiglilxiring market-house, the most 
sjdcndid in the ,1'iiiied States, raeeived 
its name from this hnll. It fa 58.5 fec‘t 
ft inches long, 50 wide, wholly built bf 
white granite, with a fine cupola, and ' 
porticiK>s with etilnmns of the Doric 
order. The comer stone was laid April" 
27, 182.>. 

Fanfare {FVenchh a short, lively, loiu) 
and warlike pietre of music., composed for . 
tmm[M:t8 and kettle-drums. Aim small, 
live!}' fiieces, {lerforqied on hunting horns, 
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in the chase. Prom its ftst meaning/is 
derived/a^/irnm, a boaster, and/m^aron- 
adf^ boasting. 

Fak-Palm; the taliiMt tree or great 
fan-palm [eot^ha umbractdjfera)f is a na¬ 
tive of Ceylon, Malabar and the East In¬ 
dies. It attains tlie height of ai:^ or sev¬ 
enty feet, with a straight, cylindrical mnik, 
crowned at the Huamiit by a tuil of enor¬ 
mous leaves, and is one of the most mog- 
niheent of the whole tribe of palms. Thw 
leaves are ]>innate-i)dlmate and plaited, 
aqMrating near the outer margin into nu¬ 
merous leaflets, and united to tl)e trunk 
by ' ciUate-spinous leaf-stalks ; they nr«‘' 
usually eighti^ feet long, exclusive of the 
leafstalk, and fourteen liroad ; a single 
one being sufficient to protect littt*en or 
tweifty men from the rain. When tliis 
palm nB.s reachetl litc uge of thirty-five or 
forW yooi^ it flowers, a Ioi»g, conical, 
Hckly S|Hidix rising to tlic height of thirty 
feet from the midst of the crown of leuvos, 
and separating into sitiiph* uitt-niate 
hranches, which, at the extend late¬ 
rally Konietitnes twenty fi‘<'t, th<» whole 
covered with whitish llowi'rw, and pn*- 
senting a iiiostheautifni appeuraiice. The 
fruit is very ubunduiit, globo.se, alsait an 
inch and a half in diameter, and requires 
fourteen nioiitlis to rqieii, afler wiiieh tiie 
U'ee soon perishes, tlowering but once iii 
the whole course <if its exi-teiiee. 'I'he 
inhalntaiits of those countrii'H where it 
pows iimke um- of the leaves for iim- 
urellas, tents or fl>r covering their housi's; 
and tile Malahar books are liirnied of tlie 
Mime material,on which lusting cliuraclei's 
are irswed hy means of a shitqejKiinted 
iron style, which penetrates the sii)s>rior 
ejiidermis. Tlie pith, after lieiiig p<»und- 
ed, is made into a kind of bread, wliich is 
of great use m times of scarcity. Seve.rul 
other palms, whose leaves, wlien they 
first apjicar, are foldeil together like a fiiii, 
and afh'rwords spread 0 }Aii in a similur 
itionner, are cuinmoniy Calkxi fan-palms, 
(•artienluriy the chamatrops handlis, a 
eics do*stitute of a stem, and iiihahiting the 
south of Europi* and north of Aftich. 

Pams. Tlie (ireek-swerc well acqiiaint- 
wiili Ions, a.<s an artiele of luxury. 
From a iiaastige. in the ()n*sies of Eiiripi- 
dea, it appears that Uiti (iivcian fans were 
(mti^ur.t;d from the East, that they were 
a circular limn, and w**re nuvunted 
pkifnes of fuatiiers. Dionysius of ^ Huli- 
catiuisaus describee the courtiers of Aris- 
toi%nua, 8t EumaEi, as attended hy fe- 
VMUOB, Itearing {varasols anti fans («iciu«.a xot 
Mim). Plautus mentions fabeUi/fra:^ as 
Imaing port of a Human line lady's ret¬ 


inue, and Suetodhis deamh^ Auf;mm 
as lying, during t^e beat of summer, in 
the ehade, and. fiumed hy an siltteDdant 
{ventSanie aliqw). In the middle agant 
fans were used in the churclies, some¬ 
times of great size; and richly decorated, 
to chose away the flies from me holy ele¬ 
ments of the eucharist They are said to 
have l»en introduced into England, Irom 
Italy, in the re.ign of Henry Vfll; and, in 
tlic reign of Elizabe-th, they wore framed 
of very ctistly materials, the body of os¬ 
trich leatiiers, the handle of gold, silver 
or ivory, of eiiriou.«i workmanship. 

FA.>’siiAwr., sir Richard, tfti einintmt 
diplomatist and iMiet, Isim in 1G07. Hav¬ 
ing studied at Camhndge, he made *tlii5 
grand tour, and, on his return, eiiieretl him- 
wlf of the Iiiuer Temple. IfC was de- 
sputcheil ill Iti-T.'), hy Charles 4, in the ca- ' 
{KK^ity of resident minister, to Madrid. ’ 
t)n tlie iireaktiig out of theeivil wars in, 
lt>41. he was recallexl.and engaged active¬ 
ly in tl^ji rov nl caiis<*, and soon after, be¬ 
ing iqip^iiited secretary to the prince of 
Wales, ibllowed th<' foktuu^ of liis uatster 
till tlie Iwttio of WoniesuT, when he was 
taken pri-soner. A severe'jilloess shorten¬ 
ed tlie term of his iniprisonmen'i, and he 
w'us {H'nnitted tisgo at large on Uiil. On 
tlie death of Cromwell, lie ]iiissed over 
the ehannel. in Itloll, to the king at Breda, 
by whom he wa.*, knighted. .After the 
restonitioii, he ohiaiiU'd the niiustership of 
the reqiie.sts, ami was made Latin st*crt’' 
tarv. in ItJtil and ItkQ, he was oniplfyed 
oil two .several miixsiuiis to the court oli 
Lislxiii, and,on Ins return the year follow¬ 
ing, he vva.s advanced to a scat in the privy 
council. In Kidd, he wtg^ sent (unbossu- ' 
dor to .Madrid, and iicgotiateil a peace 
between England, S)iam and PortugaL 
Fulling suddenly ill of a fever, he died at 
Madrid, Jiine l(i, Idtiti. llis poetical alai- 
ities were uIkivc nMsliucrity, tts is evinced 
i>y liis truuslatiouK of die i.usiad of Ca- 
iiimms, ihft Pastor Fido of Guarini, the 
0(h*8 of Horace, and the fourth Iniok of 
the iEiieid into English veoH-, and Fletch¬ 
er's FKitlifiil Sliepherde.>ss into l^niiii. 
Among bis ]H>srliumous writings, printed in 
1701, is hi.^ eomw[)ond»'nce during his em- 
liassie.s to die courts of Lisbon and Mad¬ 
rid, ruid some lU'casional {Micins, witli a life 
of the audior pn*fixed. 
j Faotasia {Italian ); the mime generally 
giveti to a sjiecies of couqKvsition, sup-. 
posi'd to Iw struck oft' in the beat of ira-*^ 
agiimtion, and in which the coin}>08Pr is* 
allowe.4l to give fn'o range to Ids ideas,' 
and to disregard those resirictiona by 
which otiier productions are confinei 




^ inters UmUthe ^pUoiySfm of this edition of tiie diplomitie patters of the 
ttath. to eeit^ extcmpotaneouB fliitiits of abb^ Gaetano Marini. 


; and say, that the tuoment they are 
^i^^^written, or repotted, they cease to be /o»- 
‘j,1ostds. This, tiiey add, fcarms the only 
A^distinctiou between the fantasia and the 
'?,«gw<«o. The mpneia, thou^i wild, is 
^.tthe result of premeditation, committed to 
”, paper, and becomes pennanent; but the 
j^ttaka is an impromptu; transitive and 
' evanescent, exists but w'bile it is execut¬ 
ing and, t^dien tiuished, is no mure. 

Fasti N, or Fastee ; a country of Afri¬ 
ca, on tlie Gold coast, which exleniis about 
.9Q miles along tiie shore of the Atlantic, 
an^TD inland. The inhabinmte are called' 
Fanlees, and are Uk; must numerous and 
powiTfuI jKJople situated iiiunediatcly op 
the Gold coast; but their jwwer has be»*n 
almost entirely broken since 1811, by le- 
^leated invasions of tlie Ashaiitees. Pop¬ 
ulation estimated at •10,000. ITie soil is 


Fabcs- (from tlie JEVench) ; a dramatic 
piece of low comic character. Many na^ 
tioiis have a standing character fbr tlieir 
farces, which is always, tlioroforc, very 
characteristic ; . the Sioiniahls have the • 
gradosotg^^o; tlie Italians the aritedtino^ 
scarcanweio, &c.; the Gcnnan.s their Hons~ * 
umrst, Ka^ie, &c. The French j^arc* 
is derived from the Italian./orao, this from ■ 
the Latin farsum, stuffed, sigaifying, tliere- 
fore, a mixture of diiieroiit tilings. Ade-, 
lung says, that, in the mkidle ages, farce ' 
signified, in German, certain songs, wliich , 
were sung befwet'ii the prayeis on occa¬ 
sions of ndigxms worship; so that farce, iu 
respect to comedy would originally signi¬ 
fy an interlude (inlermezzo). According to 
the al)W Paolo llernardi, a Provencal it 
IS derived from farsum, a Provencal 
di.sh. 


fijitile, producing frui^ iiuiize and jialiu- Fahia t Soij.sa, Manuel ; a (Tostilian 
wine. European nations trade here for liistonan and Ivric jKiet, liom 1300, at Su- 
gold and slaves. The Faiitooe ure bold, to, in Portugu/, of an luicieiil and illus- 
cuunitig Uid deceitlul. Their govern- trious family. In his Oih year, he was 
mentis iuit:ocraiic.. Their cliiefisasu- sent to the university at Braga, when* he 


preinc judge q^govenior, miendwl .l»y a 
council of old men. Each town hu.s a 
chief. The small towns- are very nume- 
rou-s and they reckon about 1000 fisher¬ 
men on the coast. The cajiital is of the 
,, same name, and is situatexi aliuut 12 miles 
. up die couulrv'. I.iat. S'’ 10^ N. 

Fa>tpcci, couut, iui Italian author, and 
thef^rst magistrate of Kuveniui. was lx>m 
there in 1745, of one of die nio.>t respecta¬ 
ble fainilies. ' The memory of the foniier 
splendor of his native place, and die sigiit 
of its decay, excited hi.< aticatioii to the 
, causes of such a change, and he uddresstxl 


made great progro-* in die laugiiagi‘tf and 
in philosopliy. In his 11th year, he en¬ 
tered the stuvicc of the bishop of OjKirto, 
and imdcr his direction made tiiiiher im¬ 
provement ill the sciences. A pa'ssioii for* 
u lieautifiil girl first awakened hm {XPtaicid 
genius. He cele,hrate<l lier under the 
name of ^'Ubania iu his somieLs, marrietl 
her in Kil'i, ahd wont to Madrid. But he 
did not sne.m*d there, and n;t«nied to 
Portugal, lie also visited liomo, -luid 
gained the notiee of Priain VIJI. imd the 
learned men at his court, by his exti'iishu 
knowledge. He rvtnnied again to Madrid, 


a memorial on the suhjeet to jhjikj (-lem- 
eiit XIV, W'liich wxs afiiTwards printed. 
Ravenna owes to him also the completion 
of a navigable canal. He inventcil also, 
in 1780, a hydraulic tnacliine, from 
, wltich the country p«»ple aliout KaVcmia 
Have derived the greatest Ixmefit, .An ep¬ 
idemic, wliirh prevailed in the iiejghlKtr- 
: hood of Ravwna, alfordtxi an ojiiionuni- 
for the display of bis sagacity and his 
' liWvolence to the fullest extent. After 
he bad doue tn-ery thing iu liis* power to 
the aufteringa of his fellow-citi- 
zena, ho demonstrated, in an ’ excellent 
work, the necessity of drawing the 
niare^ee, here exposira to a soutliern aun. 
,'Amo^ bia wiituigs should be meutioii- 
*ed his Msnnmenli Ranewntxli. After his 
[’. death aj^ifieared at Venice, in 1804, some 
: infcrcstuig rnemoire, which he had left 
^ ‘We are also indebted to him for a fine 

.*? A 


and devoted himself entin^ly to iitcra- 
iiirc, witli sucii ardor us to hasten hi.s end. 
He died, at the age of 59. Of his writ¬ 
ings tin best are— IHscursos morales y 
pmilicos (Madrid, 1023—20, 2 vols.; ; Co- 
maitarios sobre. la Ltisuula (Mudriii, 

2 vola. fol.); Kpilomcdelas Hisiorias Por- 
ttigimas; and afterwards El Asia, El 
Europa, El Africa and El America Por- 
tugima, each a separate work, the last 
never jirinted. We luive also n collection 
of his iMM-ins called Fuimtain of Agani|r]Ki 
tPiienie di Aganipe, Jiimas varias, 1(544— 
4(5). His style is pure .and strong, and his 
descriptions full of vigor. 

Farima. (i^ee fiSoimJ 

FARi.NELa,i,'one of the greatest rangers 
of tlnj last century, was bom at Naples, iu. 
1705. His true name was Carlo Broschi 
He reccivtxl his first iustmetion in muaic 
from ills father, and sRerwards studied 




several jo^eytu Attl«s*ar 
-he Wiertt p Rome, and diulp. , 
and iliUxtoiied voiee 

ircelpbrated perfonncr dn tiie' trMOfpeL 
wltoui he overoariwe by’Kia Weaterh and 


^ l/yeautiEL' that IIb 

d I# clear h^r luM 

' 1 % Vruli a I'dxeent to* do godd. I^efe — 

.. threeItifigs of 

dJnand VI and Chun^IIl‘-^< 

ncrabvcnuioe. Froai thence he wont to honored nint with' their. 

,.Koiogna, to bear Bcrhacchy then the first y eijgoyiug the liighest hoBoic||i ihi 
tiinger iu Italy,, w»d to enjw.tlic advan- ^ you's, be was obliged Ii0;)rewni,'to 
'toge of his iiistructidns. In 17^, he went lie nulh a country house, in the.ndght^' 

hOod of .Bologna,' M^lh the ihacivfilion 
Jimvhiitrt Tfte^, tffo ek^m- HerO he 
coifocted die most extcndve’tnusical fihm-r 
ry ever yet wien, and induced P. h^aitini*^ 
to undertake hia’ Uistoty of Mpsic^ He.. 
diwl 1782, having eujwed, jn almppya^d' 
iign, tiie love of his fellow citizens,, and 
ree<;ived many marks of -respect - feotn', 
fort’igii connoisseurs. “He poBsesBed,”'’'. 
.sjiys doctor Bunicy, “ every‘‘excellence df * 
♦ivery great sing«T united' — ^in his Voice, 
strengtli, swcjctiiess and compassi in Iris 
styl*', the t<mder, the gracetul and the' 
rupui. -^le IkuI, indwl, such powerd ns >, 
never ruoT before or since, in gny^one^ 
human l«*ing; po\vers lha|^)8Ke liTf^%-' 
ble, niul which subdy^l pverv hearer, the 
l.virrie»l ural the irmorani;.the fpand &dv 
the loe.” ^ 

Farmer, I|.V-riard, a celebrated scholar'^ 
“Hlj..Ixim at Leicester, May 4, 
I!^ liither was a hosier in that 
town, alw| receiving the rudiments of 

student at 
where, hi 
tnpointed classical tutor. 


, ' went 

»o'Vienna,wJlicre tltc etniierpr^Cl^des VI, 

/to^ded him with rich presents. .That 
* emperor, after hearing him sing, soid to 
Vlum, that he excited aslonislttnerit indeeti 
by the.comj^iosei anil Ix^uty.of his (ei\cs,' 
but th^ it was not k'ss in' his power to 
aflfect and eharm, if be wpuld study nature. 

Farfnclli, took •this hint, arid delighted bis 
■Jhearci's as much as bb‘hn«l before aston- 
islied them. In 17II4, he went to London, 
and, by die magic of iiis singing, so de¬ 
lighted tlje imblic, that, accurdiitg to La- 
'bordov Handel, who was at the bend of 
' lUiodliDr company, was obliged to dismiss 
. it, in spite of ail Jiiii jiowers. Senosim* 
andFarmelli.Avere both In Fngland at the 
same time; lmt,n.s they sung on the same 
nights at difti'rent theatres, they- hail no 
opportunity of iiearing eacli other. Acci¬ 
dent,, once'brought tiieifi t<fgell»er; 
siuo jajrfortiied tiie part of'a bloody tyrant; 

FariiK'tU, llmi of a lier<t languisbiUg in 

chtrins. I’ariiielli’s first nir uielted the _ 

hard Iteart Ilf the cruel lyruiit. .Seiiesiii<», educati(„[ he U'caine a 

.forgetting his cliumcter, ran up to Iris Kin!Ui|,Vi colle«>, Cambridge, 

Strisoner,and allectionatejy embraced hi.si. 17 (i(y^,. jippointed class 
111737 , Farinclli went to Paris, where He hitnsdf •mrtieularly to old* 

Ik; sung la lore the king, who rewanled Lngyi, Kienimre. In 17 G(i, he piiUfahed 
him rienly; and, after n short resi«lene*; a'w,** •—• » - --« — 1 —-> a.-'-.— • 

^ iu Franee, he went to 'iMadrid- P’or ten 
years, he Monr «*very evening Iwlim; Philip 
V and hjs<]ueen, EJl/.uia‘tii. This prince, 
having Mink 'ina> a inofuimd melancholy, 
mal iiegli'Ctt'd iaihlic ulfiirs, the <jupen 
iuhl recourse to tl^; power of inusat to 
restore tripi; Site ,eo«triv«'d tluit there 
should lai.a concert in a room Riljoining 
the !i{airtment of the king, and FaihieDi 
sang one of Iris ma.>>t Iwautiful airs.,. The 
khig waa, at sarpritlwl, then deeply 
moved. At rite conclusion ol’ the sceotm 
air, the king sent for tlip performer, loaded 
.him Wth caressea, awed 'him how he 
comM reward Iriin, nud awiftired him that 


.ell-wriuen’ and, well-rfemved Eswy‘ 
%e Learning of Shakspeore, in which 
[mainOiins that the ba«i olrtaincd his 
"^dwledge. of ancient histoiy and my- 
tholhjry from translations, and not fVoiii 
®*'.'k%i^ cia«sical autlion*. TIris essay ob- 
tjiiiied fiattering notice finm doctor 
JolmsiM.,, • i„ 17(17^ he was appointed a 
pn'achcr ^ Whitehall, which gave him 
iVeijuont op|;,nttunitiesof reMdence in Lon-' 
don, w'herc liecome a distingu'ishcd ■, 
lujok colkscim. gooh ammintedv 

lo the chancel]L,^,}p and ptebendal stall 
in the eatl^drat ,of iSicbfioW ? and, hi 1775,; 
ho was crutseu •thaider of Etnanuel col^; 
l(;ge. He was aliior»,aj,fe roatle prindpii ; 

IIIiffvalnifkik t/k I'lxas' tt _' 


'Frottt thhimithiient me dwease of the king him a iiThli^d, ihes he ^ , 

yielded tp, tnedicino, Farinclli luui all u bfethojMCic by diojlatO 

uaif. honor of his Oiira.' This, wae the priifbrred a residep'^^t^ip of 
.feynt^oo of; liiit unlinrited favor, which he exclmni^T B^rhisf' * "" * 
i , drik "miiiiisier, ^iSld w ti . “ 


lit'!, which he exclrar^ 
raa created ^t little\^ 




bwiAo^ ,|o wriws for Wbicli he’ir^cfefved ofaly an' annual piWSt of 45,000 
^iyeA ijieir nulJlic, tiiii:J(no*iirled{;einehts/''fivr^ correct^ it/Wotudintts^oi^ a ' 
.<.thaidc& Poctor fWiAer^; ^ed i at. stlffioieht roasQii to tBc hatred, 

e, after a long protrac^d iUnee%^'* which was genetafty'entmahjied against 


37, ag^'Ifp ynai^-much rt>- ’ihie cla^ 

I.* iTi_^lUm. ^ jft. 


. . . , y . . . ^ it ia true, however,that this' 

for ills hbeinlhy to tbe« poor, and, national iheling, whi^ contrmuted ho ' 
Vtli® A'anouapi^H by so^^ted for thh ]^ch .to the eniption of the revolution, 

5 jii»tovementof the ttiwn.of Cambridge. rhust be hscriWRd,in part, to the na'iure:of ■ 

^ARtreaS'CiExEVt^ hi France; o coni- 'the t^ee tliat'.wcn? raised in'this manner, 
pony which, on condition of paying a cer- / os will ajipear in the article fhmie. 

* WhSm aKMMKKaik} ‘miilMrv ^ * 


.‘jtain annual iipo the>tieasuiy,.v^ 
rpennitted 'to itny pertain tax^ .particular* 
*;|y the inonopolk« of ,8idt and ti^cco,*the 
inland toll|S (froit/ef), ,tlte import duties at 
. Pane, thofi| on tlte etain|)ij)g of gold.and 
silver, diC., on itefcowh account The 
duties on ^It were first laikcd by farming 
the. monmioly of salt in eac}i city, in thu 
reign Francis, 1, in 1546. In JiiPP, the 


Eve-_' 

ry system*of customs iiind tolls is more of 
less o^iis to the pdcgftc, on account df 


tlte'difficullies winch it lhrows in the Way' *. 
*or comweiKto; and this cdiiun was -pecu* /' 
liiMy great in the case of tlie salt^ emd 
tdha^o monojtolies in France,J because 
of die' unequal diKtrilnition great . 
atnount of tlie duties paid on these arli- 
, ^ cles. Necker oliscrvcs, in ,tlie chapter oh 

'fitTmers-general were obli^, by Sully, to ‘""tlie w<-aWi nccumulnteil Iw tlic financiers * 
lay thc^ eBgago.tncDts 'wiQi tlic sub-con- {Dt VJhbmimtraiwn des JFwdnm, IIf, ch.' 
tractors before the gm-emmenf, and in this 12 ), that tlic indigimtion of. the wtople at' 
way tlieir profits fust became known. Sul-' auch duties is founded upon.a justmoral 
;ly, thereftHTC, fanned the monn{jo|d of .salt feelipg, though be expiv^ses hirnsclF with 
s*U[ 'be .bjjghcbt bidtler, and thus nearly great lenity ami precaution on thislioady ^ 

'Die peojifi; saw* cUnirly that the wealth ^ 
of the financiers (among whuoi must he 
reckoned, hAidcB the collectors-pencral, 
the din'Ctors of tlu; finaiices, which weoi ' 
administered by the government itself^ 
the treoHUrers and hatiKoi's <of the court, , 
hut particularly llio fanucrs-gcneral) wa*f, 
atniisscd wilhJut any nuM'ii on die part of' ‘ ‘ 
themipgqM|l.{>t»rsons. TliegrwUerjiortioii 
*fP ffiein did not even krajw how to enjoy 


^^hic'l tl^-*'n''ej)ue 5 and, by disposing, 
in tla sain® the other branches 

ofine public revenue, oi^ which the nobles 
or fivorites of former kim'p hail obtained 
'possession by purchase, iPv^ationjUr otiicr 
means, lie mode laigc oddi.»^ou8 to the 
royal reYtTiUes. In 172g, the g.^vomment 
united several,.individual.k'useif hilo the, 
Jenm gy«crtiic, wluch',afterthe hija-,e of six 
veats, was rene.wcd by public a.t,<.fi^,i, , 


with a company consistingoffiOincrr.iidJfH. their‘trciisures with dignity, hut squ»n 
Iq l7fP, the numlier of feniwrs-gekprjj dn^ tlu'm in a tiisteless as well as offen- 
was 44, Wild paid a rent of Iqo 'miliiiouK. sivc luxury*. A man destitute of all tal- 
Tbey corapoml a kind of court of fi. . igrmrant and smjud, might obtain, bt' 
nanceis which, in ll diflcrent dcputati^i^j,^ ^jy, f^vor ofa person of influence at court, a 
administered the various objc^ol tl*eir place in tlic adminisrrari<»n tjf tiie finances, 
Contract the api»oinunent qf olncers,/^he aj,(i j,® was raitsed to a state of* affluence. 



from the inferior classes of- the people. 
Wicliout the least' regard, to humanity, 
they, commonly chose ilie season tlie mok 
incoitirenicnt to the coiinuy people, and 
then preceedeil against them, confiscating 
and selling their property bypublic aiio- 
tions. I’his j^stcin of violence was 
(ulopiod to coin|iel the ipo*'® speedy payr'^ 
ment of the tMes.' The mereiiciw sciEure, 
of the property of 'the subjects, the nu- 


-the public revenws cost the PV^cts fiir 
more thipi it produceil to the ’ithig. The 

S wemmeut, tlierefwe, fnun.tbc time of 
enry iViendeavored to r^iiiccthc profit- 
of the ftirmerH-gcncral, wh^.h wn.H esti- 
inoted byJJSfccker, hm ev,a^.„trv mo low, 

«*wo imffwns annually. This^fogsto tiie 
Ifatg treasury would hav*. h{,ten very mml- 

eiwteirtcomparisonto.tjiaiwhichtoqk' 

place urtder the old symo;^ of whicii Btii' mqrous pilitai^ occupations, the odioua 
ly oasetta, tha® ■when tli^ jtnnuagcineut of distraifningp, pr^ented ^ily to the eyes of 
iOMS finaireea/caine hi.4" hands,' rhe the |Mwpl®,tlie ilnago of a eountrjk.ocru- 
|,na&in hao.fo p^ 4^'irullions, while the .'pied by hostile t«J 0 |i 8 . These caurelf pro* 
tod^ryTec^vi^jimi^ Arwh, ,dpccd a liniml of, the government ueeff,^ 

|md^, if Ne^riM filnate, according to , wid genorul and contributed principally to * 
K'ucb «very umKpbener^ viould we the breaking oof of the revf^ufion.' : 

f ' '!,) ..rtl "■ . t' ■ i'i i,'V ■ 



k>( UVUMSOVm? i f 

. __ ___ J k^and .fiiasoa-v*; 

tlio <irudd|e,qf tho tJtiimaitth oontuif, <u., JUes^afidrd to 

which tliho it had poa$^iot) of tfaV castle'. onuhoht^g^erlhhittlbe&r4«<iCthelK]i^ 

»f Fameto, Orviet^'■•^■‘gaye to the''of • AtMtritL' ‘H» ^ 

church tttKl .tlH} re|iuh1ic hf I^orence mohy dau^htet* of fhe entjjt^rclr ^&iarie» V, 
crnin^m gonoralSt iuudngyrhotn was Pie-u been appointed to ir^ W|sr,(lShe SjQW'J 
tro Fani«fie,to whom the Florenti^ies were 'CpuntihMS and Imd odtuhiisfiei^ 4»e 
indohtesd for an- important victoo' over tlnt^-’etTOtieift With great. itiede{;i|tion ; ^but, Id ™ 
ji^pleof Pitul?* Pope P««il lJl,a Ffuritc^,* 1567Yboingaupi!re(Hiedl^thedulieofAlvh,>i' 

copferred 

S is natuhU , ... . _ ^ . _, . 

le tiwj sons of lire hitter. Paul was par- l.'iSfJ, after >njoyia« thietf years o^«iiiiim-||[I 
ticulipiy eager to secure the irtttinotiou of temipted peace, which hel|8d eBiployed**^' 
Pletaro Iwigi, a'ih<»» disgraml by evriy in crnToctingthedisdidMoftiieprai^iig ; 




emperor Uliorles y to tpwnt 
the fluchy of Milan, Uiett in dispute tx*- 
iween tJie emperor and Frsinee. Afpr 
iutving oj^crod Ciiprles larpj sums in 'vain, 
lie resulwEl to ertict I’lirnm and. Piaccn/a, 
whicli Julius II hud conquered than Mi¬ 
lan, into a duchy, and, in Apgtist, 1545, 
txrsfowed it il[H)n liia win. Pietro [)roce(‘»l- 
ijd to Piuectnen, where he built a cituiki, 
uid conirrumced his tynmnical reign by 
imposing iiKuiy liunlens on the ii^iility, 
md depriving ihetn of their former privi- 
ie^es. His tynumv liccoining instipport- 
ible, till' chiefs of the 'nobility fornied a 
•onsjiiraev, in concert with Ferdlntuid 
[jouzagu, governor of Milan, 'f hiriy-se ven 
:onispinitors enteivd the citadel under pre- 
once.of ^■i^ifing the duke,mtd secured tho 
■iitrances.' (tifiviuini Anguissola hroke'in- 
o UiO njmrtmthit of the dtiKc, who, en¬ 
abled by the most infamous disi'uscs, was 
inablc to nurke anv resistance, and thus 
'1*11 by the dagger of his i-nemv. Gpiizaga 
,ook possi'ssioa of I'iaccnza in the name 
>ftlie iainH'ror,and promised the reformu- 
ion of all ,alaises,—Ottit^o Funiesi;, the 
ion and successor uf Pietro, was then at 
l*enigm With Paul III.' Parma declar'd 
tscli'ai favor of OuaviO. who took iKisses- 
rioii of it wkli tiie }Hi]iul troops, biit found 
limsidf, siiiiRly, loo weak to atteimg the 
ai|itimr of Piacenza. He llicw'foro agrcotl 
iIKin !ui annistice with jGonzugn, and in 
he incantiujo eiKjeavoaed to sf'cum thO 
issuitance ofFnmeo. . JuJius III, the sftic: 
‘l^s«)r oC'}»» grandiSaher, out of gratitude 
» the family of Furjicsc, roSlorhtl to biia* 
lie duchy of l^arwa^ih.l&IOj and apfiouit- 
jd him of tlie' churcJi; but 

wiving enienM ihto ah allianc.o widi Henry 


Margareb general 
of Piiili]) II m Flanders^ and third duke' 4 
of, Parrun and Piacenza, ^iccecded hl^. ;! 
While a eiuM,'lie had aCcompwied • 
mother ihto the l^w Countries, arid was j 
married tn his t^ntliyear to Wanr,'ni^ of V 
John, kJiig^of Portugal. * Irvcl^tion, jeou-'^ , 
rage, pmsonee of min^ amr^ingtluof ,• 
body, sHmutated him to engage in die pro- 
ftisgion of arms. Ho served his first cam-- 
[laign under don Johirof Austrilu and dis^'^ ' 
linguii^icil liinwiplfin the brittle of l^pauto. ,, 
In 1577, Philip II c.alled him from Abruz- 
•/o, when.* he ri'sidi'd with his mother, 
lead Imch to don John the Spani.*^ troops,,, *' 
which the latter had kx-n oMiged to dismiss ■, 
ii-om Flanders, where the situation of the '' 
Hpaniiinls w.xs bersoining despertite. Don 
John, wlio had licen a long tin»o infinn, 
died that year, and Alessanokt was mtule 
governor.' .He risrovcrcd 'Maestricht mid 
sewnil oUier ('iuoSj ond succr-eded in rec-,i 
oiiciling the Catholic jw«t of the iusuf*' 
gents to the Spunisli government. T^e'^ 
Proic^Uiis, however, formed the umon'of • 
l)tre«l)r,aMid talk'd in the diiko of Alyou, ^ 
a brother of llcary III of FrancCT to de- 
fernl ihqrn. Ho up|idlred at the hwid of 
an army of 2.5,000 mtm; but Alessandro • 
was consuuiiiy siicooiisfui. In the toiidst 
orthesc triumphs, be received the nevyB of. 
liis father's death,'and r^ne^ifed to'be dis-,' , 
charged from tiio Spanish service, in order ‘ 
to attend tp tliC j^vemniont of his owr^Y 
doininiona; bin woe not , able to obuun Id^ .:,; 
wshj'and died w'ithout evcr*returmng.' *<%. 
the coun^ of yrhiglt^he had become bovp;^ 
fWnpiatefe'for the Dtitcb, who^v' 


eroigu. 

would hardly have been ^le long to resist''^ 

---—» . —.a^iiera) so bpld, skilful nnd enjeiprisiifeV,, 

II, of,pounce, hft drew uptm liimscif die ^ a civil war broke oufin p'raiMJk AlgBWliOT®,,i,F 
liwileaaurc of tho einiwror and the. j^pe, entered P'raiicc, and OdTdphlM’ Heury 
md became involved in new difticttldes,' to/aise the siege of Pari^ . I^ng^hls id>-.|lv 
r»im which tso. extricated himself two seuoS!, Maurice of Naasau ,, 

,,V,\a 1 . ... : t 


: . ( 







V;'.PAIlNESE-r3P4^'; , 

’ vI.V 1 ,,1 '"i , ■‘•'W*'‘i ^', .* •’’v'. •■ ' '^ ' .i'T'K'i * ;'"» J «< ■' . A M.'v'- • 

‘ TMoy sMtf^fepses in, tijd^etherfajidj^'ii'ei, no thc 'lioamfiR.t) 0 ’<H^cis'of Et|topo' 
a tnutinoMiB and uB{M4<t ^anuv, aW / agr^ ti^t a son of rlntip and ,£li2abc^ 
A|n^ kept in check both, ilauncc and , (not'king, 6f Sj[iaiu) diouHewceed to tnc , 
Jitojty rV, and forced thelai%;in 151^ to, f^OW* territories Thus they'came into 



‘. guoiiise,of Ae neglect ofWhidi,'lie died,at .w»8 obliged ioeouciifin these measures' 
^cra-s in his 47ui Ye«i!.~R^U 2 aohijs'jwthout consulted as to bis 0 >%'n"* 

. oldest Son,sucet*e?lcd banks dftke.. HeUi-'^»vi8hi^ Antonio also di^ cliUdleja, in 
'Tinted none of Uw heroical '»|uabn**s of, cousequonhe of his age and cori>tdeue^ 

_at.,.. . ..<* r.L^ •vm.kWMA'^an Ark#1 }^||4 


at thov tiihe of. liis njuirki^ and 

va^aavuD uaaw uv«ui\ maav whole tvlgn was a scries of instdte and , 

||hoii,tent of the «ol,»li« '•vlth his'aaitiinistra- buiuikuliun^. Atlcr his deuUi, (iOOO Swan-"' 
'tiitti.Jhc. aeeiist>tl them of haviiur entered iards took tibsscssiun of Panna and I*ia-, ■ 


"ihis father, but was ^jluoiny, sevens suspi 
.ciOus and avaricious.. Obi^ning the diiv 


'tion,hc accused ,theip of having entered iarda took i>o8sc8?ion of Panna and 
uitd a, conspiracy him, ami, after !,('enza, in die name of dun Carlos. 

Iiavuigsutyccced die chiefsto a secret triai, \ . Ij'arnesiwa, La, or Casino FaunkSe ; 
•beheaded diein, and confisitated dieir es; ■, a sjH),t higldy distinguislicd in the history, 
tales (May 19,1012), This anprecedent- of the due arts; a pwacvin ltoine, now be 

cdcntelty roused. ' - -- . 

of the Italiah ^pi 

Vincenzo Cinmtga, dnk<i_- * <_• _ ^ ■ - 

prevented the brwdsuig out of a war. He the an-hitect llaldassai'e Petrn^, f5*r an 



unpdfisc^eed his. natural son Ottavio, vvho 



,tb«Fierocinr of h)a charoctci.la* discovered 

_ . i* •‘1 . . . 1 _ 1 


eminent Itsuikcr, Agostiiio ('lijgi. In this 
(Viiace fu'e the CeU*hnit<*ti frewo paiiilingH 
of (hdatea, ami of the stoiy of Cupid and ' 
lVjeh«-, the former pninted eytindy hythe 
Ijaiid of llapluu-l (j7 dirim Hciffinmi : the 

1 ^ » 1 * •! t » ^ I* . 


« taste fbf^letters and the arts. During his htter hy hi.< pujuLs luidcr lus direction, 
rei^ die ^uuus dieatre of Panna was Tii(iy'uhj among the pvatest protlurtioim 
burn, after d»e model of die .hucients, by of the fine arts. Thepieture.softhestoiy of 
John Battista Akoni.—Hissonamlsticces- Cupid and Psyche are two <»f large size,oii 
noj^ Odo^oFamese (died 1040), possess- the eeilingofa large hall. One of them re-, 
ed considerable tidBUt for satire, a good pivseius die jmlgineiit of the jwir by Jove, 
deid ofolo<}ueiice,afid still mo!re ])rcsum|>-, in die presence of all the ginls; the other, 
tion.oiid vanity. The ambition ufshjniiig the nuptials of the lovely couple cidebmted 


in anus iiwolvud him in vvjirs widi S(iuin 
„and pope Urban VII!, to whom he was' 
deeply in dalu. His exceseiv*? cfhrjmlence 
rendered him wholly uidir for vvar, of 
whicli he wws so fond.—Rgnuzio II (died 
ld94), was not so ferociQits as his gnuid- 
■ fkther, bor so presumptuous us his fu¬ 
rther, hut was the weak and ready instrui- 
• mem of hnw'orthy ftntoritcH. One of these, 
..4sodefroi, a French teacher, whopj lie liad 
created prime, minister, assa^inuted the 


hy all tlic Olympiai; deities Besides tlwse 
diem ate foui1e<*n triai'gulnr pictures on Uiu 
ceilitig, and alt surrounded vvidi beautiful 
vvieatlip. Thw are idso .aitne other vain 
able paintings in the [laluee, with vvhirh is 
connected a beautiful garden. The Far- 
ncKina is tnily a chanicieriatic Roman 
IMilaCe, the temple of the fine arts. 

b'AHO of Mc.ssuim; a strait of the Medi¬ 
terranean, between $icily' and '< 'alalirwi^ 
alKiut five luilcw wide, remarkable tor the 


pew Imdiop of Castro, whom Farnesewas' lid«'*s eiibiug and flowingcWW six hours. 
Ijunvyilling to,arknowi(^ge. Indigunnf at The lungdinHoftlieTwoBicilicS is divided 
tbis crime, mpe Ibuucbnt X demolished into Homini al Hi ma dd i'aro (lands this 


. Castro, and Gudefroi, defeated by die pa- 
. |M| troops, lost suocesiuvely die favor of 
, lw^naiQer, bisiifVattss ami his Kfii.—Odo- 
iaidOt’ibe eldest sou, of Kamicci, vyaastif- 
foct^ iby his excessive corpuh:ncy. Of 
bis two sow Francesco and Antonio, the 
forntor aiocead|^ him. His extreme cor- 
imlency prechia^ al| hope of liis bavfcig 
isRUR. phSip of'SfHun had noirried. 
.'Elizabeth iPiirii^daumtCTof Odoardo,' 
end niece of the duke Francesco. When ‘ 
,U was peii3«ived tlik4W>tief tiould ht»l^e 


ride the Faro), and flfomirijf aldtla dd Faro 
(lauds on die ddit:r side of the Faro, or 
Hicily). * 

Faro, or Piiaro ; OUC of the most eoiiii 
mon of all games of hawird played with '* 
canls in Furtgie, ill which iiriineii^ sums 
am lost and won. It is,a fiivorii© game at', 
the different watering p!aci*«. 'jHio play- • 
er» are cnlted padtrs or ooioUnmi j be who 
manages the baiik, ylic oonibT. (For ibn !' 
ruliw and rcguljiitions tif diis sifppte game, 
HOC* Hoyley, 



7 ^ 




’’ if'*.,'' X'i^’-^ 

■ Faaoe orTAftbKB JsE'iiiihbs? B grotip/sentimeiit w 

of idlaadfl ih the N^rtliewi oe«air,< fyiog^ be ^fended. T : 'i,.' > » ,< 

(H'tWticn Icebuld Bitd Shetland, and be-^ r 4 Rnii.t, de^ CSoiib^dO’'') a Sf^hiebifj 
tw«sen <51® 15* mid ^ N. ladhid<»l^ lieiijleiuint^'^nonit l^brii ,at the HeenuiBtji } 
, They belong to Denmark, aad. obneiiit of^ ' Ofeu liidt ftitittyliktled lhcre;,‘| 

twenty -hve ielatide, of ' which eeventcou' Tbia dietmguisiied jQt^d^r and e&i|te»i^ 
ore jubaMttid.' PopultttioA« ih iSlS,” JK!09. Was educated at tlid School of ^cnrdze, iat; 

. P'AaquHARi (iloorge, a comic wdtcrof France, and entci^ the Spauh^ service 
.eniinciice, was lj<»rn at Loodbndtnry, iu in 1701b. He distinguished himself ;by his 
Irt’-laad, in KiTl^., In HKH* ho was seitt to coumge and t^nt at thb)nnges of M^n t. 
•Trinity college, Dublin,'Whfcni|p, hbwover;^;, and Oibraltar.' ihi 1780^;1)|) mikda himself . 
J»e eitlicr vl**!**'*! wa»«expelled, in con- ‘<acuua]hted with the' oi^nizadon of 'tlife ^ 
sequence of irregular coiwiuct. lib par- jtefiools for ardllery Bind engineering iutr: , 
tiafity for tlie dnunu indyend hiintto nuAo Fihhce, and was afos^'aids ^fby hia ^t' 



ao ha&Xily chosen. A.I>oiit l<SHj,.he aeconp 
jnmied hts lrWnd IrVilks thc pteycrto Ton- 
ilon, where 1 m> coniincuc^d WTitcr Ibr the 
stage, lip first jprodiictkui w’lis Love in 
a ilottle, perfonilM at Dniry-lane theatre 
•n’ith-great SMcecss in KUW. .^Ikmu tliia 
tilne^jju attri«*lcrl the favor of lord Orn'ry, 
wljo pnktUTi'd him a lieutenancy in Ills 
nwn rigitnciit. In 1700, he tuided to his 
n'putation by his ceiiicdy of Tlic cmi- 
wtanr t.’oupk;,'or die Trip to the Jubilee, 
in Whicli, under the churucU'r of air Horry 
Wildnir, he ex.hibited a. lit cly picture of 
the foppish fiqe gCntleiuuii of the end of the 
seventeent|i century. ' Ui 1701 H{)|M;ured. 
Fir Harry Wililnir, mjuel to the for¬ 
mer comedy; and the fitUowiug year h«t 
puhlislonl « volume of .MiscellanicK, vim- 
sisting of {MH’ins, letten«,«*sssa\«, &,'e. 'l^le 
lucoustaiif. or the UWy to niu' lliiii, was 
’ the next eliiirt of his [sai; and it is nniotigat 
^hoHft wfiich luivc ke|>t jwissessioii of llie 
stage.' It h.'i.s great merit; hut nnndi of it 
is liorrovied from tfie Wildgoose t’Juist; 


was placed a» tlie* head of the militaiy't, 
schtHil at the Puerto de ^inta Maria, near ' 
C’adiz, from which some of the b«^ Span- - 
ish tuciH'ians .and ofocers, (tneh as Castafioe 
'and others, have |iroc»3eded. In 4793-4,' 
OTsfrrill served undtr the geiumils Veu- 
tura Of!»and <'alsmiTa against tlie French ' 
in the \Vvsn*rn Pymnees; in 17?)5, he 
wnTil as i]unmri-inaster*gen«ml in •the •• 
army of Catalduki, which forccrfllic enemy ■ 
Jiacii to-.the river FJuvia,%iid pqnetrat^ to ( 
Perpignuji. Afier the treaty of Hilo, he. 
was, ap|K»inn‘d*hy Charles fV to run the . 
iMHindary line in the IVrenees. Hc afteiv 
wards travelled throiigl) Gcrinany, SW'it-t / 
/.erlaud, HoUand and raigiond. 'lir 1806, 
I'enllitutiil VH created Jiini direclor-gen- ’ 
eral of Uic artillerj', and, in tlie same year, ; 
iifiiiister <»f'War. He advised tire king to' % 
pluc«‘ liiuiself under the protcciioit'of Na- 
])oleou, at Ihiymma Whenn ineniter of * 
the su|irem'u junta, under Ute iircsiucncy / 
<»f tlie-lnfiuit don Aufonio, O’Fnrrill, wid^.^, 
Azunvn, itiointaiilcd the authority of hi$ 


of IV'aiituoiit and Fletclicr. Al>oitt J7l).\ eoverei^i against' the threate of Mtu^V'> 

’ Hejmt a stop to the cfliisron of Wood oc-’• 
ea>4iouwl hv the iiisiirn'ctioli in Madtii^ , 
May fl, Atierthe dcimrturc of the presi- 
ileiit of the junta, Murut, having desired to ' . 
ohuiiu a siWt and vote,in that ImhIv, met 
with'a vigorous op]Hiaitiou liqm OTVirrill,'/ 
mid (jic ministei-s ,.'Vza]rAa and GU; but, 
linditig the majority of hia coUesi^t's ilo-.'f 
termini! to vWld, (FFarrill withdrew. *i'. 


he umrrmd a lady, who, having fallen in 
love wiili him, bad represented hersiif 
as th<' heiress- of a largo foi;tub<%aud Far-, 
quli.ir is silid to have. jHinloncd the de4‘ep- 
ttoti, and tn'Uted her 'Witli kihthu»<. In 
170tj apiHwn'd nie Recruiting. Ofocer, 
one of ilia impnlar plays;.a|id this 
was bUccC'Cdk'd 4»y 'nie Rcattx’s iStrata- 
gem, tVhicU is nk'itoncd his muster-picj’e’, 



uiho <ual Upoittanikitw; and his; chmac- F{ianiards froth die iH cousequenci^ 
‘Vw aro’ athhbnbly supporUHl, and di%w;n \ foe' coime.xiorf with Frtyice/ After*/li 
'miru hatunt. Hgi plots «xc«J in tlie aW, rcstoradont of Peidiiiand to the Fpml 

' M fttfM«a>nAkkO (ft aalT fllaviWfcnfa an it loiftAr ,t 


iukI m tiniiy - throm-, OTatrill, in a to^the* 
, aotipne Tito jjft^'rti^n of laiigu^tuid ^tuakly «xph4p(i|^ tijo 




The twigs wlilcli exceed a given length 
are-cut off or bent lutck, and the einlo are 
bound into the bundle. Ftisciues ore u.sed 
in sieges, hydraulic coii-*‘tnjctjon8, 

Very long, thin ones are used iu con-',, 
strurtiDg batteries, wiience they an; called ^ 
saucirsonsl or battenf-samufi'^. , 

; ) FxsnroNkBLE ; one of tiioso nords 
^‘Whicii are peculiar Jo a p^iciihu' natiiH),' 

^ JRahionable is us much au Englis|i word, 
,.|^>rin^g front the English cfaanuilvrt'as 
vntifortaldc. ' Other oauous tuire words 
‘'to desigpatt: uDofoniiity tp the modt , the 
autekW t;hax>guig tmdc, hut Jiishiftnable 
^^^meaaiea , much more than tniiv . Fash' 
^uv<»'s <m»utia)ty somcltdog 
arislQciaik. It.^oans tlio‘ irnmiier in 
wh^ the higher class^ act, wink, 
tiiii^' 4reie^ trav^ ent Fashmums is 
appli^jfh eyerytbmg, action, and dtsfiosi- 

*&OB..iCguei' 'Annna,‘fomedy viceroy, of 
Mexntt. and Mtuiisier uf r'cnimaiiu VII and }<>• 


of Wrw frattca. He ahW-veBtoiiefi to’«j>ply fortisi 
‘ fl».Viratioa of tiis fbipl^r dijpiities, but ivitliWt' 


stent, ,They are united to tlie .stem poet, 
and tQ tbe extremity of the wing transom 
liy a raiiitcji, ajui a numlN'r of strong nails 
or spike,b driven from widiutit. 

' Fasti; tnathlc tables in Ronn;, on 
which were inseribiid citiuu: the sneets*- 
sion of Qte annual games and festivals, or 
tin; uartK^s of the consuls, dic^tont, &c. 
The l<U'incr,the leiwer fasti (/wfi TaiiioreeV 
were nothing mon: titan tcoieudarN indi- 
catingtthe tunes df the ft»liyals. Thc.se 
were at rtiig known wily, to the jfoiiii/icfji, 
who (Uidoiinced du;m to dtf) people, to 
nronugc politiiuil purposes of their own, 
or of the-putricians. _ !kC. ,204, C. Flg- 
, ius, m )m> had b6en secretary to the F<m- 
fi^x Maxmiua Apftiua Claudius, exposed 
them to the ;NH>p(e. Fru^ this lime they 
wpre {tuhlicjy knowm. . 

Fa^tou, sir John van Enghsli gentk? 
niao,.wtio is. chiefly inomoraWe, iis'4ho. 
supitoswd |mitotyp«» of Bhaksitcare's, Fal, 
siati. (ft. V.) , lie Horvi^ witli wn»t disHuo*; 
tioiifiii Ireland, under wr i^tepheu 
who dy^ in HOS, FaMulf juurflad Ilia 
widow, an heiretw of tltg.T'ihiot fainlly.; 
Her rich catatcs, 




Wiludliro Jie 'in bis own'^pbiBcfleion, suminion of ttio/ paints** 

to the prejudice of lus atep«Abtw'wba in 'i^,of Cbiistrass day*., ^Wi»^.»ity Uistr 
vjuR endwvored to rccoror them aflof the l»tf ^ jfalls U|ion 8^ay« }» ^ 

death of }iIb mother. FostolTobtaihed liie ? hn the Satbnkv before. 'Hj 





Bnglisli ajmty before Orleans., Hut,the. the Assumption} ohe lortyldays'liefbhi 
wunc year,'he tarnl'died his taufejs at the Chrisurias. TTie churon of Eneiimd a'p- 
ba6le of Pntay, by fleeing* panic stricltcn, fioints thji foHovring fixed ^s fur t^tiug 
from flje cclebratfid'dotiit of Arc. The tuid al>stiDeiicc, la'tWelin Wiirai itb difleTr 
regent duke of, Itedford deprivefl hibi of ence is inofie >-d. The forty dayaj||j§lb^nt; 
the garter lor this misbeUttvior, ijut soon Jil the Ember day-s, at foui‘'^uiodft; 
restored it to him, in cnnsidonrtlon of his >1 the three Ro^tioii d^ys befobe Holy 


former servicet^ 'HLs de^h UMik pIttce in 
140fl, and lie left in the hands of liis con- 
fessor, Thoina.s Howes,aFraii(nsciui friar, 
iho sum of £ 40 W, to ho expi'iided in the 
rcptiir of churcli'ys, ndigibus houses, A' 


Thursday ; 4. evoiy Fridav<o?cepl f^hri®- 
mas day. OtJier days of fasting are ^jefea- 
sionaliy ai>pijiiiU?d hy roytd ppokmiMlioin.,' 
The church, liowevcr, glVef no dir®fefion*i 
couccnilng fasting; and tlie ordinance of 


Nolipdy will deny the gotwl jn-‘ * puriiuineut pmliihitiag meat on fast days is • 
fluence which u iinirement fur some time dmgued for the encouragement of fish- 
from ttas busy and alluring world iniist erk's audjiavigiition. In the New England 
have on a iHijrson wjm iletlicatcs this (jnio . slates, jt is cojnnion to institute a day year*, 
of rctireirii’tit to reflection, renouncing all ly in the sjnrmg,hy proclamation of the ex- 
Woridly .pleasures. Thisjs the origin of eciiuve, a-S’ a day of fa-sting, hunuUation, 
.fiuiting, whkii is dee|>ly nmtetl in liununi untl [iraytsr, which is ohs(>rvM by the c6m- • 
nature. The great diflieulty is, to jircveiit . iium rciigioiis scn’iccs hi the houses of' 
fastiiig, if made a general religious .ordi- jnihlic worsliip, amt byVibstupiiiig flStna. 
llann>, from hecotning, iu the case of the IuIkh-. (8e<i I\»tivcSs, and Lent.) 
miiltitude, a mere oiitwanl form. Ahsth Fat or AnnfALS, Animal oils bnd fats, ^ 
nence frttni food, uccotii|muii‘d with signs ns they differ only in Uie fluidity of fhe 
of humiliation and’reisaitauce or grief, is' flirincr ut cominoii' toi’n]ierature8, while 
to' lift found more or leteK in almost ail re- flic latter are. generally concawte, will lie 


ligious., Among the Jews, fust's were 
numeniMs; Imt they nmst h.-we all hwn 
flmuded on traitition, except iliut of the 
•lay ttf expiation, wfiich was ap)>oiivted by 
Moses. t\’e find, howevvr, many in¬ 
stances of oeca.siotiur fa.sting in‘the OU 


tn’afed of together in the present article.' 
Of aniiiud oil.s, whaje oil and ejienn oil_' 
tire most generally known in tliis country; 
ami among the princii>al varictiesof fot are , 
spenuaceti, butter, tallow^ lard- arid .^et. ‘ 
Whale oil, or train oil, is extractod from' 


■Testament. IfiToiKmissnysthatilM* I’gyjv ^the bluhla'r of die whafe (principally thc^' 

-. .’ .'. * ^ - Uml^na mysttcetm). Originally, it is a firm*’ 

solid fat. . T«i ulitum tlin oii,tbeh)ubl)er id: 
lueltod in largo eopi»or vessels. A Igi^ge 
<|uautity of w»it<hr scparsiteli, and dn tile 
suriact; there floats a solid matter, catlal 
witich is probably ^epo^iated olbu- 
men. The morv,niodcrate ute heat, and 
till* shorter its diiratioo, the-paler akul liet-^ 
t<ir is the oil; lait tlik is attended |vith a 
diminution hi its qumitiij'., .Tlu' deepcoior 
is owgiiig ]»arUy tn'too great; hegt in iha; 
lioiliug and partly to bhm and other in^. 
miriti<‘S, Ivhich are unavoidably mixed witK 
It. , Wliat ig axttacied in 'Greenland is 

..1. 3_I i* 


tians nrejMire*! themselves hy fasting lor 
the celebration of die gnat R.'itii al of l.sis. 
So in the ThcKinophoria at Atbens, luid 
in the rites ofCen's in Rome, fasting was 
a }Kiii of tlie eehiiliony. • Nt'itlfhr Christ 
nor bis ttposU<« give any jirocejit napeia- 
ing'lasting. It. wa^-proliably, however, 
early practised, by tho r!iri.stians ilis a 
private tiet of devodon. No (mhlig fast i.s 
spoken of in the indst aucient times, ex- 
cept that on die day of ftrucifixion. The 
church of Houu; di8tinguisho.s lktwi«ti 
da);« of fastit^ and of alistioenee. Tlie 
fornuu* are—C The 40 dgys of Lent: 2, 


the Emlasr dayK,lieiug the We^hiesday, fvetty pale and liiupld,and'freefrem®mcl57 
Friday and Saturday of tho ,fir!?t 'w**«k in aiRl Inimswifli a pure atid hri#dit flame/ 

w. -.L_i-a* i .>•! _1. 1... I_.«r 


nf did fiitM* ^^<4(8 in Adveiit: 4, die viglla byiuiding L.. 

%r eves' pf, WlytHuntide; of the (fiiaata, pii;:but u'pannot, hy any treattnent, Iid'; 
of Su.jpater. ttttd. A»-juade so |< fpr bunding 



ir' 


. ''.fXT of'aMiBALS^FATA''MORGA^'' * j'' ’ ■/ ' ' 

*■>{'»'.'I ^'{>'■■■' r ' 

.nMjulietioiC Th^ be« Avay is \sekiinWinR suet or odfii(?rinoro 

VftunH to.be by cpnverting it ii^to gas. It ^fttorliquidiaiiilanalogoustovi^etableoUB. 
y^toay'be depnved of its .oflRmsive wlor, . (For on account of tl»ejnodeof^c|>amtbig 
jiiiobrever, by tlie use of chkHrii3e'' of Ihne. these prineipies, apd their prOMnies wlien 

ils'at . seiMitale, see tlrose articles; for n new of , 


boils' 


; 'Jts sbeic^ ^vity is 1X9191., It 
£6^ Fahr., Olid may db^^4; 
’*»pr^rtieg are dien inutcri^lfy altered,or, 


but its. .tbe tlieot^' of sup^tifieatidn, see iSbo 7 >.) 


FiiTAXiSM (frol 


tliO Ite- 



, ',tJ8.87, giSygeri ItxlO, and hydrogen 15.(X1. 
, S|>erjn oil, or s{)ennaocti oil, fonns i>ait of 
the oily subsuuioe found' ui .the rruniuni 
;of the spei'nuu‘<'ti whale, or jpilysrter tnocru^ 
^■Ceph^its, The oil is st'jtantled by putting 
the mass into a woollen bag, ami pre^ 
ing it, by which the fluid is made to run 
out, and the solid r^iduc, when washed 
. with, a weak, alkaline ley, uffords iij|H?rnia- 
ceti. (q. T.j This kind of oil is imich 
purer than train dil, olid bums aw’^iy 
■without leaving any rharroal,oii the wirks 
of }aui|>s. In composition, it diffe.-s biu 
sliglrtly *rora whale oil, cmisisting, aeeohl- 
ing*to i] >rtor Tre, of rarlmn ,ox>gen 
I0J30, and hydrogen ll'.i^t). .The hit of 
anidials, 0 |; morf'^>lid ujiimul.oiJs, mat lie 
^ EcmutUcd from the menibranotic au'lo'tiicr 
Subetauces with wliicii is uiiiteo, by 
lueltiiig it at a gentle heat, with tht- addi- 
■ tiou of a small quantity of waU'r. l-’at lli ii.s 
■preiiartd is railed, lard, when of a so(| 
tcon^sU'nce, at^ tidhw when'lumler. It 
is insipid, and sonietinurs fns* from siu^ll; 
at bthers, it has a distiurt, and peculiar 
, odor. It is ftjit to becom<‘ mnwd, howev¬ 
er, by keeping—a cltange coiiuertiHl with 
. the a)>»ir{ition of ecuygen. It is insoUilile 


ill faUib'sni. 

Fata MoROAkA ; a singular aerial plie- 
' iiotu^tmn seen in the straits of Messina. 
Wlien the ri«ng sun shines from that iKiint 
wlicuoe itsuicident ny forms au angle of 
uliout 45'’,onitbc sea of Reggio, wid the 
brigdit surface .of the water in the buy is not 
disturlied eitlier ly the wind or current, 

' when tin' tide is at it's height, and the wa¬ 
ters are [tressed up Iw rUrn-ntfi to a great 
elevatkm in tlie hiiKldlc. of the ebaiuiel, 
tliV sjiectator lH>iiig plgeed on an emi¬ 
nence, with his hark to the sun, and bis 
face to the mmi, the uiouniaihs of Messina 
nsuig like a waft iM-liind it, and fonninjg 
tJji' Ivaek groimd of the pietun',—on a su(l- 
den tliere ajijiear in Uu- tvnter, us in ft ea- 
toplrie tlieatr*', various niulti|il)i‘d (ibject.'!— 
tuimlH-Tless series of jiilastens, arehes, eii.s-’ 

. ties, well lU'lineated', regular roliiiniis, lofty 
‘ towers,supt'ri) [lalaccs, with lialeouies tunl 
windows, extended alleys of tre(*s, di-hght- 
ful plains, with iKtrds and flocks, antue.s 
of men on fyot, on hora-haek, imd niatiy 
other things, iti their noumd colors, and 
[mijHT actions, [iftssing rapidly ui'surces-. 
sioii along the surfaci of tl>e ,sea, during 
the whole of the shun [wriotl of time 


in water «jr in idcoliul. It piclts at IK)' or whik* the, aliove-n:entionedeuusi ‘5 remain. 
lOfPFalir.t b^ raising the heat, if is rt'iider-* All these objects, which ^e exhibited in 
-* - ucrwl, and exhales a [luiigeut the Fata ."Morgana, an* jiroveil by tiie ne¬ 


ed more uerki, and exhales 
vapor. In eltise vessels, it h deeouifMisc d, 
, 1 , and, amoiig other pnMiuCt.->, yields a large 
quantity of uletiant gas. It is intiainma- 
bkt, and aftbnls, by cbinbustiou, xvai|^ and 
caiiionic acid. The acid® ftet ehemuralJy 
■ bn fat f^utpliuric acid chars it. Nitric 
-acid, ^tnlxed with it in sm'ali quantity. 
‘;givefi K a firruer consistwen, and i-enders 


curate obvervations of the coast and town 
of Reggio, by I’. Mhiftsi, 'l«i Is* flerlved 
from objkets on'slion*. . If^in mldition lo . 
(In; eircuiiistanccs ■wc.lH'fon* desiiibeil, 
tiie atmosphere Im* liighly- )iupn*gnated 
with vapor, and lU-nsc e,xha]alions, not 
pn'vioqsly disjM‘rMed by the action of th»t , 
. , . wind tuid waves, or rarified by the sun, 

, it »>luble in alcohol. ’ In this state, ,jt has tbeti liapfwns, ihot, in ilii» vapir, as in 
.beftn calked oiysgcnderf fct. I’lic iituinal a curtain exti'iided along the ctiftiinel to 
' oils and lat#. r*u'tnbibe with tlnf alkalMts, *the hnght of ulsive forty palms, and ni'ar;. 
And form with these perfect sonjis. With ^ly dowm to tlie sea, the oiw<;rv«r will l>e^ 
%otneafd>«eartlis,ii»dtt)etaliicuxideKuliKi, hold the srCiie of tlie same ohjtrcts not 
lliey form saponaceous comjKMindii Thov only reftcfited from the surfinie of the sea, 
even fhcRitate tlKs bxidahon of soim.* of Inu likewist; iti:tliie air, though not so dis- - 

8 te metaltl, hw copper -and mercu^-^ hy . tinetly "or well, dcfi|icd os the former ob- 
ic atmospheric ttif« Animal fat fii no't jeets ’from the sea. IrfwUy, If the Air be 
> hbnio'getieuiifs, hot gonsikts of two differ-slightly hazy atul ojiaqutt, and nt tlie tiome;' 
ent proximate prhidpleilt .called strurim -time th’wy, and adapted to fimn thq liitC 
ai4elaitie,thefbamu2|-d'|i|utnboii«^ then the obove-tneptioi^ objeeta vrilt ap- 



' i- *' t '4,*' ..v-j* .'\ ■' y *r'' •' ,^,> *'’ i’' ^' j‘' * I#?'* 

pear ortly’*at tftc sur&ca .&( the »ea# as ill", est ^^ilRcation, they al« tlilb g^djasMs iif • 
the first cose; but uH vividly eotuml or ,'d^dtj,a^of,thatdQi^y Wbich clo^tbe '/ 
fringed with- red, gnwep, blue, and oflior ’ scene with all,. In diia ca|iftcity,*they be- 

prismatic'tioloie. As the day advances, '- j ^—■ 

Uic feiiy scene gradually disapjwais. , A 
very .singular instiuice of' utrAusulierical 
roflrabtkin is described in, liie Philosophi¬ 
cal Transactions, os Imviiig taken place 
at Hastings, Ehgloiid." The coast of Pici 


jcar*. em 


long to tlie ir^mat world,<nnd are daugh- ;. 
tears-of Erebus anff NigbV As gbddessea., ' ■ 
of fate, tliw aie the sarv^ts < 3 “ Jupiter, A 
and the ofi^ring of Jupiter and Tiieinis.^; 
The former g^lalogy Wfthe more liidd-*'' 
As 'daughters of Jupiter, they lidVe ,; 


'dy, wiiicli is iHSfweon 40 and SO miles dis- n shore ip the dedsions of fete, and are' 

,4'._ ...I—* ,.l* L?-4 __ ___3 * -J!!.-,__I l.__ _1.- 


taut'from timt of Siissex, appeared sud- ' 
dcnly close to the English diofe. The 
sailorsand fishermen crowded down to the 


cunimisSioued by Jjlim ■ to'" execute his 
commands, relate the future 

events in the life of mad. ’They know and 

__*_- 1 __- mi_ 


bcacii, ficurc,ely believing their oivn eyes predict wliat is yet to happ^.' Tiiey sing 
iiiu at length tjtey began to rec<jgnise sev-" the fete of mortals, and at the same tithe 


erul of Ijie French rJifis, dnd {toiiUtd out 

( hicea tltcy liad been accustomed to visit. 
Vont the. summit of tlie eastern cliff or 
hill, a most iMuiuufijiI scene pivscute^ itself: 
at qne giunc«i tlic.sik'ctatorscunkl see Dim- 
geiiess, Hover cliirs,nnd the French coast, 
all (i)oug fnan Calais to 8t. V'tillcry ; and, 
us some aftirmed, as far to the westward 
even as Dieppe. By the lelescojK-, the 
French fisliing-lKKits were phunly seen at 
aurhor; and the different colors tf tlic 
land on the heights, with the hiiiidiui^ 


ikA^p their sjiindl^s in motioin and pre free , [ 
from change, A pefulisr ifepaitfn^it is 
assigned td ' egch of them; ' The hrst 
writes,' the second speaks, and tUe* thi^,, 
sj)Lns out the thread; or Auropos repre- ' 
sejtts the past, Lachess tlie future, and 
Cbrho the present; and tlius the)’poiut',^ '' 
to tjift lieginning, the middle, or continue \ 
once, juid tbi* end of life. Lachesis is rep-, >'' 
i^med with a spindle, Clotho with tlie , >. 
diread, and Atropos .witli WTSsors, with • 
whiidi .she cuts it ofll We find, in Uio " 


were pj'rfcctly di^cenlil»le. TliiS.rcfrac- northern mythology, tlajpe hdaunfuUvir-;. 

tivepower^f the aunosphere was probu- ’ ■ ** ■ - " ’ *— 

lily pi-oducoil by a diminution of tlie den¬ 
sity of a!> lower stnittim, in consequetwe 
of the increase of heat communicated to 
it by tlie rays of the sun, powerfully rc- 
ilccUid from tlie surface qf the earth. (Sep 
Mirrtffe.) Similar nfqieahuiccfl occur al .''0 
in the great siuidy plains of, Pqi^ia, of 
Asiatic Tartury, in Lower lilgypt, on tlie 
plains of Mexico in North America, &.c. 

(See HiotV Astamomie Phys., Pnri.s, 1810, 

If vnls.,’Isr \o!.) 

Fatks (in Latin, Parrtt; in (irOck, 

Moiwk); tlie iuexoruhle sisters, wlio spin 
the tliread of human life. Homer nicn- 
lious ncitlier their separate nanuv nor 
liieir number. Tlie npiajllation Clotko 
(the npiimer) was pmlMibly at first com¬ 
mon to thotn all. As tl^ey w<w fiircc in 
numlicr, imd jiotAiy endeu'vnn'd lo desig¬ 
nate iliem more precisely, CM^o JnSisattie 
a proper itame,' as di^il also jitrym and 
Lafhms. Clolho seems to IndicAto noth-' 
itig jH-culiar’i^ Jitropos siipiifli's imalterahlc 
fiUe; XiflcAe^, lot or*chance; so that all 
'iJin'o refer to the satuo sUl>ie<n under ilif,, 
frreJit points of view. In Homer aJid 
Hifsiod, tlmy appear as goddesses of 


giu.s, the JVonien, who determftie the fate „ ■ 
of men. Their names are L'rd (the past), • 
Varmule (the present); and Skuld (the fn- 
turt*). (See AorMcra jl/yf/iofogy.) ' 

, Fathkrs of the Church, (^re Chtrch, 
Fathem of the.) « 

Fathojm ; a meastirs of she feet, used to ^ 
ri'gulate the lengtii of the cables, rigging, * 
&c.-, and to divide tiic lead (or sounding) '' 
linos, A'.c. ' / 

FAurnF.-BoREt,, ' an individual dis- > 
tin^uiidied fer bis efforts hi favor of the, *• 
Bourbons, during the pcriiRljof the French 
letolution, born at Neufchatel, where .' 
his family had resided gfler they had'heeit 
obligetl, i«y the, revocation oCtue edict of 
Nantes, to flciV^ from Fitmche-Coiut^. *• 
At the bcgimiing of tlie revolution, hnv 
ing ]>rinti‘a some writings for tlie emi ■ . 
grants, he was hanisl^^ from his njuivc* 
city, and■ tiicneeforth dedicated himself;' ' 
entirely to the service of the emigrants , 
and the royal fainil)’.' Prom 171*3 until, 
3814, lie’was concerhinl In all the attempts^].. 
which were made ibr tbe’rertoratMui of -’^ ■ 
Bourbons. In'’1795, he was employetf,¥A 
a.s mediator between richfeu and thl^;',,* 


__ . ^...prince Gopd^, for the pptppse of winuing|i.*;,,, 

human fate hud individual destiny, both over the former to,the cau^ of the cxil»q,‘W' 
iu life and death. Anumg the lyric |»o- i’o)"al fniuily.' in case of success, 1^3 wasj^ 
eWLthoy seem to huva a generaj powi‘r*“to receive 1,0001,000 of Hvre8,the cwWW 'i' 
over I 
whi’TO, 
patim^ 




'58 to^HE.Bl)BElt-PAUN. 

^ liaVjlng accepted ilie •oiler?, untJ^r coii-., Napoleoti’s aen'foe* eoiiscqUeitco 

n however, that Austria tropld co5pe- was, that lie was exihSd, bq 4 unprisonotl 
Fa\tche-]^n^l weut,4o the prince .inBru 8 sela,uhtiIthePru£iaaniniiu$terol>- 
‘■s-Coiid 6 » who sent him to StraSburc, which. tained liia jvleu»t'. • After Ihe battle of 


Cloiid6, who sent him to StraSburp, which tained hia jvleuat'. ‘ After Ihe battle of 
'T <was then the centre of the French army. Whtcrloo, he wjmt to Paris; and at h later 
Here, nyder the name of M» J^ouis, he period to EniKland, with a pension fronr’ 
• pretended to bt* desirous to buy a printing-^ govemineut. Clf liis works, the moW itii- 
^ 'o^ce. But he iHjcatno ausp^ted, was jiortant is Precis Mslorique de. di^eides 
' arrested,' wtd Picbe^ru was deprived of Missions dans lesqtttUks M, ‘houis jr\iurhf- 
v-his command. Louis, tewevern^was set JBord a anjitoyt pour to Canst dc la 
'at liberty, because 'poming ’w^ found Monarchic, Ac., lirst published in 1615, in 

Paris, but siipprestHHl ; reprintttd in 16hi, 
in Brussels. Tlie motto of this work, 
Pmnam pro niunen' (Puulshiiient, Ihr n‘- 
ward), w;ould seem to indicate that, his 


'at liberty, because nothing found 
* in his }>a|M 3 rs to conftnn suspicion.' In 
179(5, he opened -a new corrwqfMJndcnce 
with Pichegni iu*Ajrbois,the‘cori 8 equencp 
of wiiieh was that the latthr, then presi- 

a' 's 1 “■ 1 


dent of tlie council of .the five huiMilbd august employers did not fulfil hks ex- 
(I/i^Sj, entered iuto^tlie plans in favor of {X'ctations after they were firinly seated, 
the Bourlions; which, however, were . FAUJAS-nE-SAiNX-Posi), Bartli^k;nii, a 


lourlioDs; w'hich, however, were 


frustrated-by tlie 18.th of Fruetidor. (tpv.) celebrated geolo|rist,,was lami at Paris ni' 
Fauche-Borel’-s name wis placet] bn the l/.'iO, ' He visited almost all tbe countries 
list of the proscribed; and, as his ettrre- . of Eiitoim.* and the new world,‘devoting his 
sjiondeDce witli Piebegru had Insm found attention e.s|atciaUy to geolopieal phemun-. 
in Uie. carriage of the Austrian general •■iiii, itnnieularly to voleatiic productions.’ 
Klingling, he was oblieed to coDCi*^ him- His reseturrhes threw new light on tiiis 
.Self, ^ect^ing to his omi account,-he subject. In hi.s/toctorrtos.ntr ftA rotom# 
Ibuitd means to gain over tlie dirct'tor ^tints’du Pivai^is rt du Velai (1786). he 
Baynuk h. fttvor of the p*storafion of the develojtetlhls viewsontheonginof voleu- 
■ monarchy 1 UittiielatTei.ut 1^19, publicly inx's, which he attrihuted to the contact 
declared a»«eition a lalsehrajd. The ‘ of u ater and Mibierranenn fire. His re- 


l 8 th of Brumaire fimstratq*! all the couii- 
•ter-ravolutionary projects, and, Faurhe- 
‘ Borel went to Isindon. He was then 
tsent to act as mediator lietween Moreau 
and Bicbegni.’ He went to Paris, but 
was arrest^, and remained inqirisoheil 16 
• months in ^le Temple, luitil he was deilv- 
ered, at die request of the Prussian minis- 
ler, and carried , by gmdanno.s to the 
Prussian terrifoiy. The Pru.ssian goveni- 
lucnt probably did this on account of its 
connexion with Neufcbatel He, never- 
'tliele.ss, ventured 40 di,slrilmte in Framt*, 

: in' 1804, a proclamation of'I/Oiiis XV'IIl 
to tlie French jw-ople. To avoid tbe dan- 
;*ger 'of being again arrested, he ■ went to 
j^glond, tlien to Sweden, ami, itijIHOO, 
' to London. 'In 1814, lie enterfHl 
f Paris in ih'e train^of the allies, when a 
host of ^a<pirutor^aiul ptiisons nho had 
long finight agahist their own country, 
floi^od intd^tbe oaipital with the Bourbons 
? aiid ftieir alhes. Fatjehc-Borel then wbiit 
' /With,! ^fece Hanienberg to I.4on-loii, and 
at lak rJ^tnwi to; his native camon. He 
•had ahi^dy *inade,arning<!iijents for set- 
„ tliiig ill Paris, when ISapoh^n^s retimi 
frrjtn Elba previaited bhn. From Vienna, 
wltere- the PrUssi^ nibn«toP pount Golx 
,Mkd sent him, he wtmt to join LouisX VIII 
at Ghent; f>ut, h'is reputation Cir intrigtie 
drew ufHin him the attention of the duke 
fj,of Blacas, who su^btod him of,being in 


si'arciire made liini iiieliiie to the opinion 
of those geologists who consider all trap 
forrnhtioiLS as of volcanic origin. I’hi'i 
opinion be 8 )ip)K)rt.s in his Kssais 
piques. Of his numerous works should 
1 h' mentioned his Histnirc ndtureUe dm 
pnehts de Trapp (1766,,and new etlition, 
1613)1' tiist. mil. <U- la M/raapne de Maes- 
trirht (1799 to 1808,1(> nunihcfs, folio), anil 
liLs Travels ilirougli England, S?eotlatul 
anil tlie Hebrides vols.), which 

contains discriminating observations on ihc' 
manners of thf»e countrht*. 

Fau.n ; ttic i^me given to the Roiikui 
gods of die wootls, i. e., a kliul of .''pirils m- 
liabiting the fim'stft and groves, who were, 
jtarticularly reverenced hy the cultivators 
ot' the ‘ground. Their form was princi¬ 
pally 4 iuntaiJ, but will) a .short goat'n tail, 
jioiiited ears and iirojecting bonis. Thcy ,,^ 
were cfothed in the skin of a goal, or that' 
of some othiT lieast. They are sometiini's 
crowiiofl witl) vino Iminches, l»ecnuse, like 
tlie satyrs, they bolongod to the train of 
, Bacchus. Among the mosf fiinious an- , 
tique statues of fiiMiia are the old dancing 
fiiun in the 'Florentine museum, and the. 
young fuHii j^presented as a ftute-player. 
The fioets describe them as defonned and 
?tui»ual; and we recognise. tbi.s character * 
in the ancient ^tatties ^htob have come', 
down to ns. They were considered ha 
the sons of Fauuus. wbt^ was reverenced 



FAUN-^AV^T.. 


'.f 




as one of ihie most'ancibint kWgs o^ lAti- penSpn from tW a 'cefeWtixl)' 

um, and was celobjiatcd for his power of doaler in the Uaek art^wnio fivtsd in the’ 
prophecy.. He answers to the Pon of tl»e , beginning .of ttie ldO) century. ’Bioctof,, 
(jreeks; and iiis.sous by Fatua, or Fauna^' Fausr Ijm become, -jjn Gei^any, one of 
conreairand witli die Oreciab Panefi ^ those standing national chanters, which 
guardian gwls of the. iicrds, woods' arid represent a wliole Ckaaof p^t^oria, and to', 
nekis. (Respecting the disurictions be-' Whom eveiy new invention and strange 
liom, see y<ww’s Juifthotogwal Ijd- ^venture is constantly attributed. Ac- *! 

. cor^ig to somp account he was bom*at, 
Knittlingcn, in Snabiaj ofl^era trakehin^ 


tween them 
ttrs, 2d vol., page 252., 

Faun* (from Faun, o. v.); a collective 
word, signifying ah the niauirnaUa. of a 
certain, region, and also Uic descriptimi 
of tfietii, corrcspomliiig to the word j?o- 
ra in nisneet to plants. Thus we have 
Harlan’s ntum JlmAmm. 


a native of ilmbalt; (^ers 'of'ltnindeo- 
bnrg., The first acQoujtit^s^e moffl jriwb- 
ablo. Ho was the son of a peasant, who,,, 
sent him to study lU \Vittemberg.' In his 
tCUi year, lie went to Ingolstadt, arid 


Faust, or Fust, John ; a gohlHinitli of studied^dtcology, bec^e in three yp^A 

.1 j .t •. .. .. 1 .... but abandoned theology,and be-N 

giUi the, study of tnsffioine, arittofogy and ' 
'magic, in w'hich he likewise.instructed his' 
familiur, John Wagner, the son of a cler¬ 
gyman. at ,Wa«icrl)urg. After doctor , 
Kiuist Uiul sjient a rich inheritance, Icft.^ 
him by his uncle, proliably in chemical 
and alchemical cxperiiuents, lie, accord-' 
ing“to tradition, mmle use of his jxiwcr to 
conjure up slpiritkond entered into adbn- 
trart with the dm i1 for 34 years. A spirit 
called Miphittoplfel*-^ wasf.givta him Isa 
HciTant, witli wlioiu he'traveUl'd alxuit, ' 
'cnjuyod life in all its forms, and surprised 
poopli; by working wonders; for instaucc, 
lie hhIo on a wine liairel out of Auer- 
boch's cfllar-in L«ijisir,‘iii li^3, wberc 
uii old pa'utiing n-prcseiitiiig the subject 
i.'j still to Im* seen. Tbe evil spirit finaUy 
o;uTied him ofi’iieai' the. vdlaga of lUmliob, 
lK■t^^o(•ll 12 ami 1 o\‘lOe:k at irigbt. This 
is till' story as it is found in a work by G. 
R. Wie<lemami, Tnie Hiptory of tlie bor-' 
rible Sins of Doctor John Faiistiis, i{nm-' 
bnrg, ; and in .nnotlicr ojd iiook, TUp ' 
League of Doctor Faust, the Enchanter 
and Sorct’n-r known througliout theWorid,’. 
witii the Devil, his ndvenmrous laib oral 


Mvntz, one of tlie three artists to wiuuni 
the invention of primiiig it* generally 
awrribfed. It it!, huiyever, doubtful if he 
did more tiiaii mlviuicu itjoih'J tv'fJiU- 
tenilsTj^ who Imd preiioitsly made some 
.'metiipts with raned hlm'ks at ritru-shurg. 
Tlie third person concerned was i^c.luefti'r, 
who married the daughter of Faust, ami 
who is allowed the honor of having in- 
vcnte.d punclies and nintric.es, hy means 
of which this gnniil art vva.s carried tii 
imrfeciion. The first fmhs of the new 
process was Diiraniti JtiUioitah DimHonttti 
Offiaoruni, piihlisheji by I ’aiist and Seliipf- 
fiT ill v\ hieh, was followed. «ome 

years after, hy the Catkolicon Jnhanitts 
Janutims; after which, in 14U2, ^nci-ecd- 
cd !h<‘ Bihle, so much sought for hy those 
fond of early specimens of ty|Kvgra{ihj. 
Those works wciv, howevcT, prei-edcd 
hy a HiWe, (Valier, and otiier lnwtks; e*e- 
culed w;it}i cliuracteiN engraved on wood, 
and by a mechanism vvlifcit Faust and 
ricliieffcr jMisst‘s,sed in common with («ui- 
tejylH'rg. D has lM*en pi*eteiidi'd that, 
when Faust went to Pans to hoU a second 
i ditioti of his Bihle of 1 l(i2, he vva.“ nrre-^t- 
evl on the sup{>osititm that he etlechrd Uio 
priiuing of them hy magic; Uif this story 
a|ijH*(irs to lie mere fable. There is rea¬ 
son to lielicvc ihtvt lt6 dieil of Uie plague 
iu,14(i(i, ns till! iiaimruf Seha-lIiT alone is 
found in tlm IkioUk printed aper tiut time, 
at Mentz. .Aeeordin'g to sinnc CiTinim 
writers, lli« Ciilehrated (nniance of doctor 
FuiiatuH, tlic sahjec.t of so iraich iradition- 
iiry horror ami admiratioti, and which has 
K«jn (ftnrie iuimortnlizcd by th< genius of 
Goctho, urinated in (ho malice, of the 
monks towards Faust, whose einployiuont 
of printing deprived tliwn of tlioir gain ns 
impierH, that occupation having, been al¬ 
most exclusively in* tlieir hundfi. There- 
I Booms, howeycr, to be but little ground,for 
this belioC 


terrilile End, printed at Cologi^e and Nn- ‘ 
remla-rg. bmniu have thought that tliis 
whole story was invented by Uie monks,. 
to e,pluiuniute doctor > Faust, the inveiitoi .t 
of printing, l>ecau!A- f.b« profits wbieb they 
had las'n aecuMomeA to liiake by’copy- 
iiig manuscriprii wt-rv greatly dimhiisbcd 
by bis invention; but this is'npt at all prob- \ 
able, ' Gftturs httvo entirely dislwlieved 
Ids e,xiHt«nc<;; bun Melam-thotl, Tritlicim 
and oUiora km-vk him personally. 'Per- ‘ 
liiips he was H choiniat mon- aciiuaintod 
thiui othera nf lus (npi with his sciences. 
Even.-now, Uo«.tor Faustus, imd hw fot - 
miliar, Wagner, plky a ronspteuouB 
part in tJie pmif>oi showu of Germany; 5 


, _ and this le^ml has not only ^miuneid ^ 

Faust, dmijtor Johu^ (a very different, aindng the rawer class^ hut is incorpO? 

i'l? ‘ , ' . ■ ' V ‘ ' , 



the^^.pii^u^qns 
.f<H th<$ G^man mttse. The mi^ dBe^- 
;^tihmiehed.}H>om8 on tiiis eiibjea^are Klm< 
Siifg^8 ' Jbuit’s Lehetif TAirfm vind fMlm-. 
■'^ifcrti(Fausft3 Life, Dmis, sod t>c»cenl.ttn 
Heh), «nd Gdtlie’s celebrated flnuit. ’ 'The 
’'“b^r is one of die .greatest poenfis die 
'Genuaus jiosBess, wnttett in the &U vigor 
of the author’s genius. Gdthe’s Faust iS 
'a' man diirsting tor truth •and knowledge, 
but presumptuously and uiigotemabTy, 
k forgetting that he is anioitalj and liable to 
the fate of die Titan.*. Afiw having stud¬ 
ied all sciences, and found dtOin empty 
and itlusop', and liaXiug become deeply 
-.seiii^ble at' liis own weakness, he rcsolvi^s 
to'give liiniself up to sensual enjoyment ta 
■ .'secure ikime jiortion of pleasure in lift*. 
tJotiie’s Faust is a inost philosophical' 
debauchee, ffis' his Meiihistophcles is the 
most reftned of evil spirits. Faust, in¬ 
deed, is a fcharacter of whom Mephistopb- 
eles justly says, 

Und hhtt' er sich auchwfiitdtm Tiui\Ulh'trsi>be.n, 
, iV x.ai'j'j doch r« iirtnttit t'fhit. ^ 

Till'? proJuedon is in the tlmmatic tbriti, 

, biiimot written repie^i ntajion. 

FacstiSa ; 1. die wife of the onijxror 
Antoninus I’ius, and, 2e her daughter, 
who was adenvards married to the eMi[>t‘- 
Jfor Marcus Aurthus Antoninus. The 
liiimorians of die iieriod have iiitt:rs[«i?«,’d 
, their descriptions of the dourisliiiig state 
iff die empire .under tliest^ Aiironni<;s with 
scandalous anecdotes of diegr wivi's. But, 
to .the honor of the younger Faustina, 
who was accused of the gru-ssest ejtecsscs, 
it cuiuiot be denied that licr own hustiand, 
Marcus Aurelius,* W'ho, by his e.vc«‘llent 
'character, and his devQtioii to pbilos*»phy, 

' ohluincfl the tfOmanai of die phUust^hfr, 
•gave herdte err^dit of la*iiig an exeniplarj' 
^wife. AVieland has attenij>to<l to defend 
Jher against tile iiivciAivt^s of die hi.*$tf>' 
,ri8ii8 of die e.mjK’rfttH,' 

• Fapx Jock [French) sigitihe,s fnLfe 

; ah e.\pression in die line arts.' If a 
:|lKturo is •plac'd so that the ligto ialis u‘)Kiit 
^'it fitnp a diderent sitle Ihnn that fititn 
wbicli'the iiainter inrendwl to rejircsenl 
IllCS li^it in^ the picture as falling u[*ou 
ofa^tH, pr^ jl' die picture is |dac(?d so diet 
it M covered with a bri0it gutn*, ahd npth- 
he distinjgwishcd, the incolre is 
saw fd be in^tafyajir. 

• F'ava,*-*, Oharl^'Simon, creator of the 
fne coitpc opera, in France, bom 1710, 
.was die son of & r»gstry-c<iok. FaVart 

, receivfgl pAti of -hiS .education' at diO' 
of J.i^uig.io-G^ud, and devoted 

• litr/'wlf to jipetiCiil puisuitg., His lust 
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„ %.■ • ;y> ■■ , '■ 

■' poeoi^La Jmtnee dtHerit par la FnceBpi. ■ 
tfCWfftwi*—obtoined die piiKe’ih die Jcujr 
;/ojrwtx.' But his poetieol reputation rests * 
> .j^rioclpally on his‘nuracroug productions ' 

. nujthe ^ra attx palioM and the comic'.'. 
' bpeim. ..Tlio' latt^, with which Favart 
’ yrn^ closely connected, wm suirpressod in 

■ 1745^ through the intrigues of die former,.; 
which was jealous of its Succi'ss; and Fa-' 
vait tm otdiged to assume the dirccupn 
of a company of itinerant actors, which > 
followed inorslini Saxe into Flanders. , 
Ho, was .plVen obliged to use bis talents 
before an ongagenient or any oUier iin|au--' 
tant event, -to encoui’age the ariin'. An 
instance of this ssort occurrtid lielore the 
battle of Uucoiix, Wlicn the |Ka.‘l, at the ■ 
request of the,marshal, liasdiy coinposeii,,' 
some verses, aiinouiicitig vicfoiy 'iu the 
impending conti'st, which ww; sung hy u 
favorite* actress, during the intfnid fie-l 
tw'ecii the acts, Favnrt ha<l the grief to 

■ see that tiie charms of Iii.s wife hud con- 
querad the virlor of Fontenoy, who, on 
his advanci'S liciiig n'pulscd, i>it.S4>iy usi'd 
hi.s jH)W«*r to jwrsccutc btir hushaiui, and 
pnu.se her, hy mean.* of a ititre tie radul,. 
to be confined mon* iliaii a year in a <*on- ‘ 
rent in the country, ^vhic’h sdie loll at ;■ 
longdt only on condition of siiIuuisAiun. 
III. afterwards n'liirmsl to die i-aiiaai,aad 
ajiplk-d himself assiduously to dramatic 
jKM'try. He wrote, at this ijwriod, ui con- ■ 
junction widi die ahW* Voisi'iiou, wJio 
was ilia , oini dc la nuiism^ n number of 
his lK*gti productions, in the rompokiiion 
of wliii^hiiiadame Favart also parti.cipaicd.. 
In most of riieiii, Feiart liimiiKdf formed 
the pliui, the style, cimracters and dia- 
iiwiK', wliile liis Wifi* added many strokes 
of naireU and TeiniiiiiNi s|»rightliijess; lait 

, tWmi the aim (If la mmmi, 'who was 
miie(i overrated in his time, i-anH; those 
aftecte<i quibbles and cold Corwi'its which 
occur, in ,soine of Favart’s tvorks. 'J'hw 
numlHT of his Works is very great ; and 
many of them, as, for insKuice, Solimuii 11, 
or the Three SultaiMisscs, JVfncUf a la 
Cour, ha Chercheusr (PEsprii, nJofftw 
dc FW<^gc,&ic., are either, ili tlie/lsp/rloiV^ 
du Thf(itftFrang(m,or arc tii'i^sTated into 
foreign languages. Duruig tlje latter {Mui,. ' 
of 111* life, Fftvait ircccived a jieiision of ' 
800 francs from the com^dit MalknfH, ,, 
He diod 1795?, at the advam'cd age of ^ 
years. Original and Uvely ideas, graceftil- ■ 
and natural eipicssidn of tender imling, a' 
skilful delineation of cluuactem tnosUy • 
rural, and a jiure and e^i^y dic4ioii in vorwi, ' 

, a« well as jm-oso, are die attributee of Fa**. 

’ van’s ‘iiiuih:. A complete ciUtioii of his 
. works was puftilishod in $ vuk, 17G8 (W. 
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whitih two were aildoirl in 1772), andj in isbon'in l636,xo he prc^^t aittHeelmio^^ 
IriOD, a scjcrtion of bis l>e»i operas^, iti of 


Eerdittaiid as king' of'lho Rotmos, 
After other ftiphunatie employmehtt, lie 


selection of bis l>esi operasr, iti 
.‘1 vols.—I (is son, Charles Niebolas Favnrt 
(Imm 174!>, died IB0(>), known as an ac- was sent, by P'hiii|> IV, to tko congress at 
tor at tin; ihedtre Italian, wrote several. Munster, in_l6^.‘ ^Ile was •recalled 'pi 
pieces which oblaiiuxl consjderahle np 




plaus<;. 

Favier ; an eminent French statesifiab, 
lw>n) at Toulouse, in the beginning of the 
Ih'th century. At the age of 25, he suc¬ 
ceeded liis father as wrretary-geftoral to 
•the states of l 4 in;pied<Kr; hut he was 
oblig' d, in eonst^quenw? of youthful cX- 
tmvngiuiee, to sell the oflfice. He then 
applied hhiwdf to the study of history and 
poliues, and was iioniinutcd seen*uiry to 
Kl. de la Cheiardie, ambassador to Turin, 
after whost; death he was {latrotused by 
M. d'Argaiison. Cmler the ilircction of 
that uduister, he wrote fttfexions contre 
h Trait6 de 1756 (l>ctween France and 
Austria), one of tlie host diploinntie frea- 
tise^ w'hich hail then apjHiare'l. He went 
"oiiuit'olhee w'hen d’Argeuson left the rtiiii- 
i<trt, hut wtis eiuployed on several scen't 
ruii^aais iu Spain and Kusaiu, under the 
ininiAtrv of the duke dc Choiseul. He 
i!Ugag»‘d iu other seeret transactions of the 
Fn uch government at tlie in^tuggtiun of 
the eouiit de Hroglie, who correspoiuhd 
.Mscn'iiy (lint by order of Lon'is XV) with 
the Freneli foreign niinisters, wliieli in¬ 
volved him in ditijndties,and obliged birn 
to l*'}ive France. Mterjuissingwinietiinc 
in England and Ibdlund, vvbt:re h«‘ be- 
emiji- {leqnaiiitcd vvitii jirinee Ilenrv of 
I’nis^ia, be was, at Iasi, arrested at llam- 
burg, and taken to Paris. M. d- • Hroglie 
proeun’d his hberalioii in 1776; and, on 
ih,' aecesM(»n id' l.onis XVf, be obtained 
a pension of (ItX’O bvre^ but was not after¬ 
wards employed. He died in 17H1. M. 
de r^egnrlias collected a part of the works 
ofFavier in his Polilujue i/e tous les C(tbi~ 
jivh </(• ri-htrtipv pendant ks R^gnes de 
Limis Xy et de Louis XP'l (I7li:i, 2 voK, 
^vo., anti 1H()2, 6 volsi). Favier also pub- 
lislit'd .several pieces himself; and he wns 
engagetl with I'V'ron, J. J. Itonsseqja, tlie 
tddie Arnnutl, liJuartl hml otln'rs, in con- 
dnriing the Journal Etmnger. 

Fa w kes, tiny, (iseo^ Gunpomltr Pled.) 

Faxardo, Diego tie Saavedra, a states¬ 
man, and one of tlwi best Spanish prose- 
writeni, was bom, towards the end of the 
16th century, of a noble ftimilv of the 
kingdom of Murcia, and studied at Sala¬ 
manca, wliere he was hiade doctor of law. 
He went, wHh the S|)anish arnttossador 
Borgia, to Rome, os secretory for Neapoli¬ 
tan afl^ni, was aftomards Spanish agent 


■1646, and was amiomted a member of the. 

' supivme coijncil of the Ijvjj^ pt Madrid, 

, where he dtiSd in 1648. Hi» works are,* 
Idea de un Principe pcRiico Ovriitiano, rep- 
resendado en den Empratm, with crtiblems 
(Monaco, 1640), and dften republished, 
also traiislutcd into Italian,.French, Latin, 
and German ; likewise Corona Goiica, , 
CaskUaria y Jlustriaca polOtcamentti iliis -, 
trada. This desultory and.superftciul, yet 
classical specimen of historical reseafch,' ■ 
was to have consisttA of three imtls; but . 
one only was completed. Alphpnso Nu¬ 
nes dc (-'jistro added a miserable contiuua- . 
tion. He also wrote Kepublica LUeraria 
(u humorous and sometimes satirical eoni- 
parkson of the old with the new distin¬ 
guished Spanish wTiters), and iMcuras de 
Europa, Dialogo posthumo. His coinphae * 
W()rk.s were jmnled at'Antwerp, 1083,4io. 

Fayal ; one of the A/ores; Ion. 28° 
41''W.; lat. 38° 31' N. It is of a circular 
form, about 10 miles in Qiamc^cr, rLskig 
abruptly from the sea, reaebing, in tlie • 
centre, to the llt'ight of 39O0 feet. The 
elinmte is good, and the air always mill! 
and pure. Tlii- cold of winter is nevci 
felt, and tlie heat of suininer is tempered 
hy'n-t’rcshing winds. It pmduees plenty, 
of pastiio- for cattle; birds are tiumeroiis, 
and jdf'iity of li^h is caught on the coast. 
The fliief placc'^ is Villa Hona, or Oita. 
The origin of the island is volcanic™ The.' 
sod IS very fertile. If protlnces. in aiiun- 
ditiiee, w he.at, miii/e, ftux, and nlinost alt 
the fnnts of linrope. Uniuges and lem¬ 
ons uIkiuikI. It has ah important com- - 
iiHiree with Europe and America. The 
jMvpnlaiion is reekoiieil at 22,006, who are- 
said to be di«tinguLshed for mildness, sim¬ 
plicity and honesty. 

('’ayence. (Jiee Faknrt,)' 

Fayette, general la. (See La FcpjrUe.) 
Fayette, Marie Mudeletie, couiucss 
de. liL (Sec La Fayetk.) ' '' ' 

FAYFTTEyiLiiE, a iKist-towii of Xorth 
Carolina, capital of Cuiubcrloud rouiny, ■ * 
near tlic ^csl bank of die N. W. bi'anch 
of Cape Fear river; 60 miles S. Raleigh, 
PS N. W. Wihnington; 196 I'll by E., 
Charleston; Ion. 97° <7 W.; lot. 2' N.; 
]>upulation, in 18^ 3332.* It is',one of 
the most ftourishing, wealthy and com^^ 
.mercial towns in orth Carolina, ar I has a 
plehkant and 'ite^jeous obt'thd 

head of steam) navigafttm. ^ an^r <?ape.' 


at the Roman COl^^aqi^ rep^red to lUt- * For tb^ %k in 1890, $efjXt^ed Siatei, 
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', It&u; comjiahy have fatoly 'cloimxl the. 

, ,‘,riVer.of,4o'ip and sand slioals, in qr<^r .to 
‘‘louder it nnvi^abh* fur »t«Hirni|uata, and 
' .have eonstmeted a canal from the river 
thmtigii th«'tonii, so that boats may lie 
• ■* .along oy tlio side of Mie wai%>boust!s. It 
coiitainS a e<nirt-hon.>»p, u tmvrt*lM><isc, an 
ieotlerny, a masunij- iialj, fliree bunks, one 
;■ w'liieh is a Uranoli of the 1,^. States 
Iwidv, niid liireoJionses ofpwWie worbliip. 
Several of die public buddings an* large’ 
and eli'gunr. Tl*‘' bnvn is ngiihirly laid 
out. and ibe pjineipal sttre6fs are 1(X) ft-et 
vide. CreUf ([uantities of pi-otUiee, eon- 
sisling of eotton, tobaeen, fl< ur, wboat, 
llavi «d. eorn. ht'pip. n.unl Sturt's, \e.. 
are colleoted liere. tftul eouvoyetl iti Ikiuis 
do«n tlie riter to VViliiiuigtoii. Tin'siiu- 
aliori of the tovii i** bealtljfitl, and f ivor- 
able for trade and l!(.l]lut^ll■rule^. 'fbe 
land aroiMid is ron^itlerably e.levate;l, and 
iht: soil dr\ and ti.irren, exeejit on Ibe 
water course-, wlien* it i- lieli. Tlii- 
town was settled eluit]) b} .''icoleii. liigi.- 
kuulei.'. ' , 

Pa’. .'rM ;■ u proMtit"' of rt.e norliiera 
par: t eutral Egy|)t. sep.aratial by niuiiii- 

tdlfit fionji the .^j biiiti 'i ‘s rt. It- super¬ 
ficies contains 'almui .'-tiO miu:u».' hiile.s. 
The soil j-' .'dliuial. and. to 1.**“ ja-tl!., par¬ 
ticularly fertile. I'iir «(-:<rn jurt, in 
lormer tiiiif'- well eultivaicd, ai pn s( |,i 
cotered with -and. i’liyooni i- irngaled 
by canuis iitnunti iroin tin eaiiii! <d'Jo.-epii, 
but they .\rv i»adly tuketi tare of. uiid itje 
pmvitiff f-aririot :.ny }otj_u r eonipt t( e. itii 
tlk' Jbdra. in tJie in st n d parts, nee, 

• IkirleT, rye and tia.x ur* enluvati ,1.. The 
linen uf I'ayouin i- bniiiiy i-teemed. 
Tlii re are,' Wlso, eotinji mia'ulaeiori* s, 
wlik'h eoi)S)iiJi>' all ilu' e<,,:<in ruisi d in 
Payoiini, la -ide- -onie hroagii! from (.'ai- 
■tp) and Lower HiiVjit. Commivee i- ear¬ 
ned on viitli i'airo hv earn an-, ulneii 
weekly leave T;uiti<'h witli sitavl-, oUo of 
rosw, figs, dates, linen cloth-, vV..'., and 
exchange tlietii ti»r enltori,.-o;!p. eludi, A.'e., 
from Kurope. > 'J'he Memoir^ of ??avury', 
Ifuke of iioMgo, de-enbe the eonqtiesf of 
FavotHu by general I>e,-ai.\. ■ 

• I’K DE IioOOT4, riANTA. (rie<‘ /fogo/ll.) 

Peahys or THE .\m ie:«ts. iiomer, m 
hi» Ody.sftfiy |f, y2o et .-eq.), *jieaks of 
tW’O^kuidte'of toasts; one {Bilapim] given 
hy a poruun at his own expense: the oilier 
{hromi)) iiHuie at tl«‘ ci/innion cost of 
thosK whp partook of it. At the tlirine.r 
jtlicre were, 1. tliB Trojx'r gtieats invitid 
by sin oij; 9.'tlie shadttwsy lis they wia-e 
etdk’^ >,««, mdtr0)f i. persons hrOngfit 
■in by^* invited cuesis; and, ‘i. tlic 
, ■ pBra.siie!l^iJ\kin<I of thonging buffbops. 


Vwho, caiiic in without invitation fjvra tho 
host or guests. Among tho (Jrwkts men 
iiidy were invited^ hut among the Ihunnns, 
Women also. The nmnlier of the gi«*st« 
was not liiniteil. Helbre they went t<' 
table, tlii'ir feet wt're wasbixl atni anointed. 
At urtile, it w!ts tb« eustoin, in the earlier 
Ages, to sit; but aflerwsirds they n’clineil 
in tlie.fbllowing niurmer: lloinui tiio table. 
Were arranged conehes or solks, niado 
olleii of cedar, or iiiluid with ivoi-y, ndorii- 
ed w itli gtdd and silvCr, and eoveivd with 
eostly elotbs. 'I'he {M,'rson reelining liud 
the iqqK-r jKirt of his Iwidy resting on his 
led elhbw, the n*st of his body strefelH'd 
out straight, or a little euned, niitl some 
tinies, I'ur greater eomfort, eiishioiis undet 
Jii.s hack. 'I'he lirst, at the upper end ofthe 
couch, eMeniled In- 1‘eet hehuiiiyiebark of 
the one m lining next him; the sivojid lay 
with his head near the hoMuii of the first, 
atid’stretched out his feet behiitd the hark 
of iltf tiurd, and so on. There was, iii.- 
<jur-limi.ibly, a. eertmn rank for iho dif 
lon iit placis; hiii it j- not eortiiiii wlint 
wa.- tho order olis«ne«l. A.- thy lahle 
wa- not, as with u-, emend witli a tahlo- 
eloili, and the \iand-(w!iieli,ti- knit esand 
forks were pot iheii in ii^i'. wrte earned 
bi forehniiil, and eul inlo .-mall pieces) 
wore laid on tlie Itaie table, this was 
wifiwl, ,after each eour.M', with .-iiongi's, 
liiid vv.itor was handed round to the gtiest.^ 
to ^vtl-il ilieir hands. Kaeli guest brought 
ill- irajikin with him. 'I’lieie wei‘e ihiv« 
ooui>"-;—Tiio )ir.'t. m ivlneh tinly stimn- 
laling viaiai.- woreidi-red Toe.\eiio the ap-" 
petite ; the soeorid, i.r chief course, wlneii 
consisted of a gmatet \ariiiy of dishes, 
more curiously pnjpared • and the dessert, 
Ml whieii tlie deia'acies wt'C liroimlit on, 
During; the eiitenainmeni, flie'gue.-is wore 
uiiito gaiuients, decoraUal tin msvlieti 
with giiriaiiii.-, and ollert anointed tin- 
in-ad. tauird and hniist with fragrant oil.-. 
'I'i.e baiifiiieting room wa.« ul.-o adorned 
with gaikinds aial ro.-es, whieli were hung 
ovi-rtlii lahle, as the emblem <d‘silence; 
JiCneti flic eoinnion phra-e, to eonimuni- 
C'lte a thing nub rum (under tJie roM-). 
The n^'inpuniarch {ma.-1er td' the fi'!i-l), 
either the host himself «r home person 
afqatinted by him, jirovidwl every thing 
necessary for the hatiqui't The kiiif' of. 
the fea-J, or tlic »'?/«, for he was eidled hy 
hotii names, KUperinteiidfal the drinking. 
The distributer gave to each hist (Million, 
and the cnpltearers (generally iM^aufifiit 
laiys) {)re-«'Ut«d the full goblets, which 
were eoirinionly of splendid workinamihip, 
and tlepomted with Airbrnds. TImj wine 
was drank nuxed|,witti water. Tim mix- 
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ittfT vrswrl iisod for this purpose wiis <;allfcd f*)r»i^ Md each barb Ibrjufs of 

(he rraicr, from whidi th« liquor-S l<k:I^ u link shu'fl, wbj^h is covered, io u 


ilrawn by a Hniall c«f» [cyniAuaV uiiil pour¬ 
ed into th«*.yobh;ls (porii'k)* Tbo luxuri¬ 
ous Uomuns drunk out of crystal, arnixsr, 
and ilu^ costly murra (a kind of poredaiu 
introduced bv PoiniK’j"), out of onyx, 
l)«»rvJ, and clo^anily wrought K<»ld, H<»t 
wiiii precious htoncs. I’liey conuimidy 
(dfenMi a cup in Iit)aJion to llio (iood (it*- 
riiusi, one to Jii|»it<'r the Ddivensr. one to 
llvii'.ia, and one to Mtircmy; or, as oibc'i's 
iluiik, tile, first to t)ijinpiiin Jupiu'r, the. 
second Jo rite lieroes, and the third to Ju-' 
pilcr the Deliverer or l’n;hcrv cr. Only the 


’siinilar hianncf, with IHtle liaTlw on each* 
oilgti. On Uic wing fijathonf, the baite are ; 
broader’on one side than on ifio other; hiii 
on tiie other feuille.rs,. they, arc equal on . 
Im>Ui aides. The liarbsi aie prrnided^with' 
liorliiih's, by wJudi tliey are hound »o 
limily to oiidj oihc-r, as to ufipear to ail-‘ 
h(^ togfllicr, although they are, in fact, 
entirely separate. 'Htc Others of liinls 
are p(!rio4iicn!iy changed. This is called 
mvaUuijr. NVlien I'eaihei'S have, reached 
llicir flirt grdwtli, dioy bfictwne tlry, and 
only tlie tube, ur ihi- vascular substiuico 


tiKKlcrale oiii's, however, eontei.led tbeiu- 
selv'i's with thi.s nunilKT, whidi was that 
of tile graces; others cveeeded tlie iimn- 
Iier of tin* muses, for they nnuik not only 
all rountl (ciirytlojmU), l»H to the lie.-iljh 
of iibMUit fhetnls and inisln'ssv.s, and then 
as inaiiy cnj*-. ii-i tin* name e(Hituine<l loi¬ 
ters : tiav, iIh'V hud regular dru’ikuig 
niateiies, with piire.-* for the, \i( t(u‘. Tin: 
baiiijiieT.- Mined, of course, aeeonling to 
ihe jiersons pre.sctit: fdi a itympMintit of 
young men, and <iiie of plulosoplx rs or 
sUlteMrieri, had dilfereul kinds of eii- 
lertairiment. IIi'skIcs ilie eniertamment 
of eorivi'rsafioii. wliidi, as we learn from 
the of I’lulo ainl I’kitareh, was 

often tery sitious and plnlosojilne, but 
more fn>quemiy eimVif-tnil of wit MkI rep¬ 
artee, togeilier With I nigiiiiis, windi were 
tnuoli in vogue, tliey had musie and 
singing; and the scolion (we Scoliu) was 
SOUR times III a joyt'nl,'^ometjinesa sulenm 
stniin.^Aller the meal was ended, fhite- 
playeis, female singers, duni’eis and bul- 
I'oon.- of all kinds aiim.sed the gu<■st^, or 
the guests tlieinselve# joined in sports and 
games of various sorts, among winch the 
koUiilm IS fiiinotis. ;\t the close of .soj- 
euin and spleiufid feii.st.s,tlie fio.st distrib¬ 
uted presents culled apuphonla. 'fbese 
were sometimes, foriliesakeofamiisvmi'nt, 
thrown into a loitety. (See Fedn'tih.) 

Ft.vTiiKRs, the jH'eiitiar covering of 
birds, roiisisi of the IuIh', tin* sl*afl and 
the barbs. Tlie tube,is a hollow, trnn'H|)ii- 
rerit, horny cylinder, constituting the ivOl 
gf the fiilher; the shaft ik elastic, and 
cytimins a white, dry and very light pith. 
Th« tube eoiiiains a vascular siihstaneo, 
I'omiMiscd of iiiitiu''rqus cells, joiin.Hi to- 
i geilier, and rommiinicating with emdi 
Ollier. This is enveloped by the tulH>, Init 
conimnnicAte-s with ttio skin hy a hiiihII 
oiK'ifing at the toot of llio tulw, and is 
prolwibly iho oi^in by vvliich the fenther 
• w Tiniirished. Two Hides <»f tin? slinft arc 
covered with tho bttrhg, running in a uni- 


vvliieli it eoniaiii.s (ipptinues to aVisori) 
inoistun* or fat. When, oi -n'liiro, part of 
a leatlier i.s cut off, it doe.s not grow out 
again; and a lord, whose. vvtn’gi» have 
Im'cu clipped, reriiaius in that situation Till 
I/ie next uKiiiliing sca.soii, >whcn the oW 
.suirpjis me she«l, and new f<«Hhers gi'ovy 
o;iL If, lulw’t ver, the slumps arc pulled out ■ 
sooint (hytwhieli operation the bird suf¬ 
fers iiotiiTtigi, (lie feadii'rs will Iki re- 
netv,‘d in a li vv week--. .The inhabitaiilS of , 
the higii rionhern latiiiides lise lhe .skins 
of sevend sort-' of vvateVfow ^s, with*the 
fiattiei*s on, as r-lothiiig. The (Jreeidand- 
cr niakc.s ni-e’of ihc skin of ^le eider ^ 
duck, vM inimr (he feathers next to the 
body, .uni thus etidiires the extrcinc cold 
of hi.s ilitiiale. Tr»>* ancient Mexicans' 
fuiiucd var'oK. kinds of picfiire.s, in tlwi 
irianner of Mois-uc, from die sjilendid 
ltiulier.s ‘if (he hniiiming bird; but they 
vv^-re iieeessju’ily very mqierti'CL Pro- 
ft-.s.s<)r IJlank.at W iincmhnrg, has invcntcrl 
a .similar kmil of ornament. PVuthers 
make a considerable aniele ofeonunere.e; 
particularly those, of the ostrich, iienm, 
swan, peacock, goosi*,&e.. lor jilunii's,or¬ 
naments, beds, pens, (kc. Geew are 
plucked. Ill home jKirW of Great Brttaiii, 
five limes ni the. year; au«^, in cold si'a- 
tmiis, many of them die by this iMirlkiroiis 
riistuni. TlioSe ii'uthers that ant bVought 
irom Soiuei-sei.shin* are esteenuHl the iK’st, 
and those from Irt'land tlic worst. The , 
host method of curing leathers is to lay 
them m 11 mom oxposi'd to the sun, and, 
when <lrie<l,m put them in Ixigs, and lieiit 
them wf'll with pole's to get off tin* dirt. 
Feathers, vvli«*n ch.-niienUy aiuilyiod, 
seem to ]HlHse^s nearly tlie same jTojior- 
ties with Jiuir. The tiuill is composed' 
cliH'fty of coagillalud uUniincii, without 
any traces of gi laune. ^ 

Fkbiiiuuy; frobi tlic llouian 
Pebria, or tyiriia, who pir<*sidod over the 
]nirificnttons (e, g., for lying in), am) is ktumi-' 
jutnes eoufoundcHl with Juiiq. lii this 
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’ mpotti, <h<* Romans hel 5 a feast in Wuilf 'chattels, is drived through tlic laws, luid 
C(f^ the tww>cs of the deceased ;njMl Macro- 
^ -hhisteDs us, that in this nloiith alsp saeri' 

, Jfiees were performed, and tho la^ offices 
were paid fo the defunct^ The Mosaic 

■ region also prcfecribcfl such purifications. 

Fecuia. (Seo Starch.) . 

FV-deral Govern»e«t. fVdrnrfisde- 

■ rived from tije Latin ./Jedus, a league, trea- 
■> ly,'covenant, and applied to the goyein- 
! mnits of cttfifederations, which consist of 

several united, sovereign states, as, for iji- 
Staiice,the Swiss republic, the U, Stales of 
N. America, Mexico, &o. The degree to 
winch such states give np their individnal 
rigltfs as sovereign bodies may h»' very 
diJlerent. Tims Uie old German eni- 
j»iie was a confi^leraiion. under a head, 
and yet one member of it miirhf \vagt‘ 
war wit^f another, whilst the difierenr 
meinlx'rs of ]ihe U. Iftiaies have given up, 
among other things, all political iK><vpr iti 
so far es it relates to r(»ri ign afiatrs. In 
the Bwiss cotriedehuion. ihre dfifen'iit 
. , memlwi'"' are allowed to eonclude treaties 
^ with ^■‘ •tign fwvvers, if they are not'e\- 
. presel', piohibiied hy tiie eoustitntion. ft 

■ nnfet be ohserveA', that even confedeTatiun 
has not a federal gowniment, because 
sometimes a confederatiorfeoiisists jneo ly 
of a union between a nuiulH-r <if state-^, 
not stricter tlian a treaty, defensiw and 
otlensive, betwe# ti two «tat(;'*. e,', lor ,ift- 
stance, the present Gerrnanie contiM.-.a- 
tion. (l?€e GtiVemmeHf.) 

Fee, in law, ot/fudum. properly signi¬ 
fies an inheritable instate in land. hei«t^>f 
some superior, or lord ; and, in this sensi', 
it dietintmished irnni allodium, whirh 
is the alisolute proyieity in land. It is the 
theory of the liiiglish law, that all tlie 
lands of tile kingdom, except the lov.il 
domains, are bold m fee., or by a teimn-, 

' of some sitpenor lord, the absolute or 
allodial pro|K;riy lieing fuily in do* king, 
so that ail the tenure.^) are strieily feudal. 

■ This wjifi a very signifieaiif, firgcncul doc¬ 
trine, wlfile the feudal system fiojinslieil 
^ in Europe in all its vigor; and the rem¬ 
nants of it are still blended, in a gn aie.r or 
less dfegree^ in tlie land titles, bm rather as 
a thf^orciical,doctrine, from which certain 
iiifereiltjes are dpiwii, tlian g plaht, direct, 

' practical fact? for the projicrty of the 
inopricio'r in land beW in fee-siiriple, in 
Kiipand, is as absdltite, to all intents and 
purposes, as the amplest estate, tliat gtui lie 
Boifl in lands in the U. States, where the 
land titles tbie ailndial, ti>ere tieing .po 
practical or theoretical doctrine of a w n- 
iire, or lioidiiig under a superior, iu all 
; rou'niriee, property in .land.*-, as well 


‘is guarantied by the govenimeni; ami, 
miiversally, tlie property, in Imtli limdH 
and chattels, reverts to tlie government, in 
‘ease of'llicre iMiing no iieiwn who luni 
claim it, either as an heir or purrliaaer; 
though, in resjiect to jicrsonaf profn'rty, 
the govenmient does not always avail it¬ 
self of tlie right, but gituils the property 
to ]>ersons who find it, in certain caH>. 
Bui tliis riglit to inherit, or sucemi lo 
projHTty, in the ulisencr of all other 
eluimanis, who have any right, is nut 
what is meant by the tlieon'tical, abhimel 
property, whieli the king is .siipjiosed v> 
iinve 111 ail the lands of the kiiigdoni, but 
of which ho cannot flow uvnii hiniself, in 
respect to a great part of tlM'ni, to any' 
practical purpose w'hutcvcr. dn the strict, 
sense of^/tr, thereibfe, then* would Ik: no 
such tlung 111 the. Vh Snucs, where ilie 
titles to lands have no tinge of the fiMida! 
sysrrtn. But the word jee is u.-Jeil lu ie 
as well U.S in F.iigiand; and in the 
sanir sense, eMy{tt that, in Kiigland, it 
reti’i-s to fliis theoretical, alistmit, abso¬ 
lute property of tlie king m all the IiiikK' ; 
w lien as in the States, it has no simi¬ 
lar reli reiK'f or-imidieatioii; the pnn>erty 
of tlie owner in Ins lands being eonsuiei- 
ed ai ab'-olnte as his projK-rty in his goods, 
or his dominion over his own jieivon. m 
re*i’ -t to all wltjch lii.s riglrts are subjtcl • 
t'l tiie iaws, but not mon’ so in rc&tK-et to 
real pnperty lliari m any other respect; nor. 
is this sulyeetion iindeistood f'» impair or 
quality ins property, which is, poiwith- 
stuiiding. eoiisidereil to lx- ahsohflP. TJm 
amplest estate is that ei a fee-simple : and 
such ail I'state can ’ic hud only in piopei- 
ty that is iiilierilable, and of a }MTinaiient 
nature; for we speak of a fee-.simpte lu 
lands anil franchises, hut never in shij>.s 
or goods, Tbougli teiienieut.s are said to ' 
Ik* iKiwM'ssed in fec-winple, yet this is in 
referenee to the land, winch ineliides 
tilings attached to it; hut if one jiut-s a 
huiliiing ii{Hjn another’s land by Ins jsa- 
inissjoiii, till; building is his iiersonal prop¬ 
erty, ill which lie i^iinot have a fi-e-him- 
ple; hut, if lie ]Uits it on his own land, lie 
then may liave u fee-simple in the laijd 
and leiirnieiit, considered us one siihjcct. 
A fee-simj»le is the estate out of whictj.^ 
otlier lesser estates are said to be carved ; 
as a fee'Conditioli^l, «ue.h as a fei‘-tail (see. 
Kidads), and a base fi*e, which is also, in 
elicct, a conditional fee; as, if land be 
granted to certain iiersons, teiiaiiLs of 1 >, 
who on* to have tlio lands only as long aa 
they continue to he tenants of D,—this is- 
a base fee. A cqitvcyancc to a grantee 
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<'<irj|(noii (if all tic* as it in 

all (•!•( attin.', v.liifli linvc'uiij'sciisf' at,all j ' 
(•V(>n )iIaiiN slum'” a to 

tiiucli. Mafn aiiiiii,tU*httv»; Jio scrwr Iml. 
of fi'ciwiL*. ‘ 

: a simMl place in iIh-M id¬ 
dle Marl-., in ilie ei)\*.niiin ni of i'oti»darn, 

in ]'ni"ia. uiiii TiOO inlniliitante. It w 
jiittimi- i'll- lie.- Ajeiory wliieli Freileric 
WiUjaiii, till' “ an it eli'(il.»r,’' grained hwa’, 
June J-., ir.T.l. o;ei tlv‘Swedes, hy wliicli 

lie d Ill- airead} iisdf eoiicjti(‘n*d » 

ei'Hiiiirv, raid luade lilmself master of 
rom.'MiiI i. *'aii'ideiinii ilu* eojisotjiieii- 
ees, liji- \ii tore is \erv important, thoi^h 
tln ti' Wi re onU ididnt IU,W 0 men en- 

I J 11 It. i;:i\ ioj-; one ol the (ijni miicieru 

]>oe:-<.i" Hi Il iiiiKaiid w ah JlUdt-nlyk 
die, -ion r i>t‘iii'iMti d Itiiteh juieiry. 


and his beir(igcnoriUiy,uiJd'whiioHt qiiull- dnvhroju'd, that intKviduals liom blind, 
tiniiion, Rives a f»*o*sfin|>lf'; htit if the irs- and acquiring the ftcn&y of siRht'in after 
tate Iw? liiiiit(>d to rerftiiii heirs, or limited life,, for a Ioiir* liqio dt;is.'nd nUhar 911 
in time, or have any r.ondiiion or qiialifl- their ro(;ii!i^ Uitin on Jheir inaht, Koranse . 
ejita m, \% hieh may deli'at, or terminate it, they meeive cloarvr ideas Unttugh the 
it issometliiiiji; le.sy,thuti a fee-siiiitile, tiirmer sense. A, peiWn in this eoydi-' 

FtcBiiKa, in eaual-hnildiriR. in order tion, who ('(luid tint n inemls r the ditii'r- 
th.it water may not he Wanting in any part. rraa* of thuies-, jf he only ,siaw d»en'»> as 
of a etiiifd, Infill <>n dilliueiii JeveK u wsm as he l‘,i:e]ied them, dmtiuRuished 
Hiipplj i.s iiisared at the highest U’vel, and ' thiiln pr if eih wtdl. KeelitiR jslhe most 
tiiu.'i pnidiiall;! pioaes ollj tfiroufffi tlie 
locks, to the lowest, '^he^^trc^lr!ls, which 
fiirmsh the waltT at tliis and otluT point'', 
ate culled/'H//r.'r. 

Ff.tjr.r: an idand in tlie Houth I’p‘die 
00 an, \^hii‘h, a.s.yiiptalu Cook was in- 
to'ined, Ii(‘S tlin e da's'xail frorn'ronca- 
tahoo, ill tim dirt'ctioii (dW. 1 »\ W. It 
.s d‘'i*rih''d as a luj.di, lait ier\ fniitliil 
i''!.md. ahouiidim: will) lio^-. do«s, fov.I 
and all da-kiiid< of linit and loot- that 
Jin' ftumd in iui\ ol' the other.-', and a- 
heiiiR miii-li larirer Thitn 'roiiitaiahoo, m 
'.lie don-iiinin i,i’whii-)) it i- not sidijvei, .is 
ttie otiif r i-'aiids ot' die Ait'tiijiela;io rite. 

Tiiemor ■ iiorilierK pan of tins miniei oti- 
'.'Toiip rea'-lii'S norili to Itit. l.')"Ii.’l'. 

Min lliiadi ii'li in with the j.'a.'li'ttmiO't of 
till' J-'is j'o (-|)i;,c!-' in k'li- 1 '’“' ^V’. 'I'l e 
soiilhcrniiio t i-kind l'.< - m joti. IT.tr' I-’.., 
lit. ItC'S. 'I'lie stature of die l'i<-iie- 
uiis is till ir eoinpleviiiiis .ue daik, 

.md lla ir |ia;r ttpjifoiifliC' to wvol. 'l’i,e\ 

.ire e.tniiilta!'. 11 f\ li-rocioii-, and dn tidi d 
i>\ jileir neislihor,. 

i'nni'u: one <if the foe evteinal 
!“e!i..e,s. t>y wiiicli We olit.iiii tlic idi'as of 
'<,!ld, hard, soft, ioli:-li, hot. en|,k wei, 

'ir\, atid othert.uiaihk- qntihii’'s. It i.s the 
llKrt tniner-al of till liie senri >. W'e .-ee 
. tid iiear With '-lu.ill por.ioti-- of mir iiod- 
jes, iuir W'e it-el v\ith t.ll. Aaiiire lias he- 
smwi'd thiit eeneial -en-alioii wlaieier 
then- fui T.'lies,' tiud till V art- ever\ 
wheie, wlu'ie ilicie I,- lit!-. \\ itfe It otlicr- 
wi.-e, die jiarts divi -ti d of it miplil lie de- 
Hlroyed without our kiiowleii're. 1 ; seems 
tliat, upon till- iieeoimt, naiuii* litus pro¬ 
vided that this s( 11 sal ion should *01 re- 
(luirr a partienl.ir orciuii/tiitioii. The 
structure of the nenoii.i imutUn is not ah- 
Holntelv iieces-ary to, it. The lijis of u 
fnish wound, tl»e prnWemti, mid the tui¬ 
tions, when nneoiered, are cvtrt'iiiely .s(‘n- 
hiliUi without thcni. These nervous e\- 
Treiiiilie.s sene otily to the [lerfection of 
ftreling. uiiil to div(‘i>>ify .seusution. Like 
every "oilier sense, feeling it? eiqmhle of 
the, grt’ate.s* iniprovonient: lhu.s .We .see 
that ‘perstin.-, liorn ivithout arms, acquire 
the. itic.eat ft'eliiiR in tlutir toes; and, hi 


horn yl Zwod'-. in < tver-Y'-sel, in 1 ' 

' \i .1- dc'. eiiil. d iVomu faiiiilv w iiieh has 


blind people', this seusrwbacumea au much 

• ■ a*' . " 


:: 

)iio,lueed nieiohi r- disnngnislM'd 

III’ ill'' -.',it<’. or III literatiire ; e. sr., J’Imt- 
haid J-'i 111 ), iiuri'oi of 'Vnmpnties of Ho¬ 
mer: lie I aili it;-{ilayed the hapjiiest fal- 
eiiti foi |ioet’I . t.i.d. .‘liter havin'; .studied 
kiw at L»‘)d« n, ri-iduk freiu IT7U, in his 
native citv, till'! puisUisl his lavorite stud¬ 
ies. He was iiMile burgomaster, and af- 
lerwitrils red-ni-r til the admiralty college, ’ 
in '/•M'ltir'. lull did not ceasi' to cultivate, 
the au of poetrv; and to enrich Huteh 
hieraiure, hy e.xcelleiu work.s.' Several 
of his whrks "htaiiied jiri/< s from the 
hi'-rarv hocietii's of Hollaiid. The poeri- 
c.i! society tif Lejden awarded to liini 
the two lirst pn/c,s’for two poems in 
iiK-moiy uf adminii lluyTi'i*. Fcith, ^«tis- 
fu'd with the homir, woukl tan rewivt* 
tin; inciltiks. -The .s'ociely, then-lhre, .sent 
him 'wii.\ jmpivssions of tlicm, in .a silver 
Imx, t«i which was nqircsejited the hero - 
whom lie had cclclirattal’ with Uio in- 
hcription,\e Ininioitul as he.” AJlerwards, 
oil a !4)iii!ur (fiectisiun, }w' returned a ineil- f 
h 1, which fiad b<'en udjudgi'd to him for 
his jMHun Providenev, vvitli (ho reqnf.s|p 
that it iniRlu Ix' hi tlie poet who 
deserved tlio soeonil jwri'/e. Ho tried hia 
jKiwera in almost every defuntraent of' 
poetry. In lus .^.'urlier ycatis, he -was too 
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FELDSPAR, 


■ ntueti’ infjHncd to iho pensive and scnti- other, indications of which are always 
j, mental'•style of Bellamy, (q. v.), It pro- apparent in delicate, parallel linos ujhhi 
’ ^mitmtes parliciilttrly in his romance the faces prtKlncoci hy the loss distinct 
* Ferdinand, and (.’onswiitia (17S6), and, clfeava|;e. Tlie ifcnerai fipuro of the nu- 
Uiron^h 'his example, has for a long time liierouq cp’stals of felds{ii^ is an ohliquc 
'hnnoileil in Holland. His Grave is the prism, with unequally prtjdueed planes, 


iirst distinguished didactic iwm since the whose numhcr vuries from four ,to Ion. 

. revival of Dutch poetrj-. This }>oem,. These prisma are tenniiiatvd hy siimitiirs, , 
■with a good plan, with many excellent composed, ordinarily, of two iarg(\ ciil- 
passages and charming melody, iias also niiimting faces, and .st:voral smaller Arcs, 

^ # too much of the melancholy chliracttT. which seem to oln'y no consbuit law of 
ffisOKl Age (fh- OarfVrrfoni, 1H02) is free arrangement, lli'ina', it results, that tlio 
troin this fault, lait has no definite plan, forms of feldspar are among the inoKt dif- 
A'noug htiS lyria pm'ius, 0/cn cn Gedtch- ficult to uii<lorstniul and descrilH: of Uioso 
ten 17il8, 3 vols.). are several found iu aiiyspci-ies in mineralogy. Tiio 

jhyjtins and calcs distinmndicd for great following may ho iilstancod as* the siin-, 
elevation ami fi'cling. llis ode on Riiv- pic.**! of thoao ordhianly mot with. viz. 
Ur is \er) eelebraieil. He also made that £ui ohli<{Uv^ prism with four fiioes {/'l/spufft 
naval herb ilie subject of on epic poem, vnitairf. If,); »i pit-m with 10 faci-w, six 
Tlu' i.<est of his tnige,dies are Tkin^tj hioad and four iiarn>v\, tcrirnnnlnl at 
Johmpie GrnVi' and partu-nlarly Iniz de raeh extremity hy two hroail culminat- 
Castro. In coiuiexion xvith IJildcrdyk, he ing faci's (F. (jiuidriderituid, H.}; an ol>-' 
gave H Ivetter form to HaronV celobmtcd hqne rlK tuliic. pristu. (oliliquc from the 
poem Df Gcnicn, the subject of w'luch i> .olrtuse <dg<’;, iiaving it-. ;icuto lateral 
ihf f uiidatioii of Dutch freedom. His edges truncated, and terminated by a siii- 

1 »oe*.i' ,1 Lctu-rs to ?ophia («i Kam's l*hi- pic plane at each e,vtr«*mliy (/’ tirisma- 
^opl \ [Bna-<,n r.an Sojdiie ortr d< Kan- iji/u<i,.H.); the siiiiie the Itisf, but ter- 
Jiaansi'he Jf ysfffgerrft', .Vmst. IcOo; are u /tiinuicd at (>ach extremity by summits of 
feeble effort of his old age. Ameeg his live fae< s, ih-jMisi'd without symmetry (/! 
prfise works, his Letters on diffeieiit Sfub- strdKimfU, 11.) 'I'he lustre tif fi-ldspur it* 
jeets of Literature (0 vols., are di'-- vitreous, wmelimes inclining to pearlv. 
tingiiished, ami contiibuted much to tiie upon the perfect faces ofclctivage; pre- 
dis*-enunatioo of good ta.-stc, by tlieir* tin- vailing color whin*, inclining to giay or 
ifthed style and excellent cniicism.*-. icd ; sometimes gniy, fle.'-h red, and rarely 

Fei.ii.*<par ; a name in. rnt'mnilogy, nil- vcnligri.s green; inuislnccnt. and sorm*- 


der wlijch has been . comprehended a 

f 'leut Viiriciy of subsuiiice.-^ hitherto Im*- 
ieved to fc'ini a single s[»ecies, but vvliich 
the- researches 'of modern mineralogists 
prove to constitute several distinct .sjH'cio. 
The inipiines upon which the propots’d 
distinctions depcntl, however, U*ing among 
the luceat in the «eiencr. cannot, con.-istejii- 
ly vvhh the general plan of tln.s work, be 
noticed here. We shall rather eonfine oor 


times trunF>pnrenr, and oi’casionally orii.rK 
a bhusli opiiU-scciice in ci-nain direc¬ 
tions : hnnlnes,! 1h*Iovv qiiaily.,' Iiut nor 
scratched by the knife; biseific gravity 
from ‘2..'>3 to It is not eomtiion to 

find ti'Idspiir 111 ihstinct erysuils. Im more 
u>-uul moile »if occurrence is in broail, 
fhliatrd niussrs, variously disM'ininalcii 
among other minerals. Rarely it oceiirs 
m graiiiilar eoin*retions; and, iwcasion- 


remarks to that fiortion of the content.s of 

* the old sje'-cies of fehUpar, in wiih h, 
irom wide distribution and known ap- 

• idicatioiis, mankind are more gcneniliy 
iiitereiftctl. Its ciystals and crystalline 
m8(B8e.s yield to cleavage; parallel to tlie 
jdancs of a doubly oblique pr»«m, which 
preweniti, by the reflective goniometer, in 

, one liirection, four angles of J*0^; in an¬ 
other, four, alternately of 5iF iijy and 120° 
another, fintr, alteniately of f»7° 
' I.V and 112° 45^—tlie two cleavages, 
•which an* perpendicular to each other, 
' ixung biitmned wih the giscatesi facility, 
wiiiie the tbiid is eflcctcd with muc|i dif- 
V ficujty. One of the peqiendigular cleav- 
* ages is effected, with greater ctt^ than the 


ally, it IS quip! compact. il<*fon* the 
hlovvpi{a*, it|sin charcoal, it hecoiiu's 
gkissy, s«‘mnrans]uir(‘iit jiiid wliite, Iku 
incJts«nnIy vvitfi difiiriilty, on its eilgew, 
into a semi-transparent ve.Mculur gla*-.-. 

A crysudlired sis'ctnieii, analyzed liy Vati- 
quelm, gave siiicQ,,({>}; aluiiiiiie, 2(); jiot- 
asli, 14 ; and time,2. Feldspar ksthe most 
generally difliiKed, both as to its lm‘4ii and 
geological tHtimtior|i, of* ail min<Tals, with 
]ierfiut>fi tlie excoplioii of quam. It is ui, 
c*ssentinl coriHtituont of granite and gneiss, 
and freqneiilly occurs in tnicaceous and 
argillaceous shite. It is eoniain<*d hIhui- 
danily in almost ail }iar|diyries, in which it 
Bornc’tiines exists in* large imliedded ctys- 
tals. It aboundvoin primitive and secon- ’ 



FELDSPAR- 

chiry gropiistone, the irap^t arut trarhyten, 
(oriiis tt JarR(? [jort of lava*?, ami han e%’eii 
ht'en rci'Offiimii uh an inpredieitt in many 
tneworiestiniesf. ft is orwioiialiy, thonph 
rarely, found in veins or iwils, in iirtmiti\o 
linKWtotie; and tiuuiffh, wiien oei’urriWg 
nhrtip with finam. and mitm, m tl)i‘ 
tive forks, it is most p*‘nendly dir^nninat- 
ed, j'Cl it fo'<juenily forms com*rftions 
si'jiiiruU'd from those inpre<Iients,ussutninp 
the sliaiM* of nioi’e or less e\tern led, irreg¬ 
ular la'ds. If tlie''!' In- (leeujnj*o«tsI, by 
the arti(Hi of the air, l«'ds of |Miroehtin 
. e.irfh are formed, tlie niosl reimrkalile of 
s^hieli are those in pieiss, at Ane, near 
S-'lineiehtTp, in Sa\()in,and at ll ifnerzell, 
III ill*' distnel of Ihiss-ni, Similar dejios- 
lis oernr near Lirnopos, m France, and in 
I'ornwnll, in Knitlantl. Localities of it 
.no known in die F. States and in t’liina, 
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parallel to the planes, of a doubly oblique ;' 
prism <;f IHF 3(y, US®, and mtlCK. It 
tiecufs in thin Vhonihid tables various^ 
rqiljwed tijwn tlidr lateral edges, and 
ti'ansfmreni; also mjLssIve—tlichiUividiials,, 
Iteiiig ronipressed, and giving to the coni- 

[ losition a lamellar apjiearauce. Lustre, 
lardncss' and color .similar to feldspar; 
hrfttle;, specific gravity, from'2.61 to 
cornpodtjou of a si>ecimen from' 

( ;iH>teriield—silica, 70.60; aiutnine, 19.00; 
stkia, O.lM); lirne, 0.23; oxide of iron and 
tnaiipauesc. l.ll. ft is found in Swdicu, 
and, m the f\ States, at Haddain (Con- 
necfientj, and at Chesterfield and Goshen ’ 
(Mas^achn.si'fts;, at wltieh last place it oc¬ 
curs. ill \eins, in graniu*, widi tourmalines, 
ppod.iHiene, liervi, A'C. {For Labrador • 
feld.'ipar, see Lnhraihritt.) 

I’klo, F 11 I 1 .L, and Futtn, is a Scandi- 


«here it iscalled AWni. li teral Mineucs naiiaii word,•.-ignitying rock; as, Do/re- 
* of leld>p.ir are n.sed in the art^ and man- fill, Sad rocks. 

'ifticture-s 1. The tiaiisp.irenT. opalescent Fi;Li,t.NHr.iu;, Knianiiel von, the cele- 
^attetv,froml'evi"ii tiiid St.(;otiianl(<‘oni- Jnan-irfounder of the institution for the 
monly cailcd ivhtlitrut], is much esteemed improii'ne'lii of edneatioii and agricul- 
in jc\\eliy. M il.'ll cirt <rt cohorhim, :l. tiirc at IlofujI, in llio Canton of Benierin' 
letiecLs. from its iiit) rior, ;i pearlx, i\hitc Soit/erliimi, was horn in 1771. His fa- 
'ijlit, ^^llicll Ihiats from one part of its tlicr was a mnn of jiatriemn nyik, of^he 
surface to another. aecordiiiL' a.s \\e \;ii\ city of I{. nu‘, and. m consequence, a 


IS position; from wlfidi l•||cnmstan>•(''it 
IS eiiHed the mooii-.s/'i/it, iiC jr •Miav. 

It IS olh'ii mount'd i'l tiio c* nire of a 
Circle of iliamoiids. wlm-e sjiaiklinp re- 
fh'ctions eontra.st in a ii'-aunful niiinii' r. 
with the .silvery htrlit howriiy over ihe 
motin-stotn-. 2. 'I’lie ^erditri'-greeii \ari-' 
• 'V. called till' itmazo.i-xlon', whicii I'omes 


ni' ml)'.‘r oi'the Jro\ eminent. Ilis motlier. 
a priind-damiliter of tUo oelehrateil admi- 
niJ Van 'I'roinp. ajipetirs to haw been 
iliMmeinshed no less for enlarged lK*nev- 
oleiice til,an tor .sjncei'e piety, and to ha\o 
e\eiiod’ an ini|Kn'tant infliieiiee ,011 his 
cliaracier and nsefidiieSs. The unshrink- 
iu" dcvotediiess \>ith wliich she encoun- 


froni near Fkat*‘rinh(inrv.q in Hus«i.i, 
.itiil whifli ii:is also been iduiitl in sm.tll 
qtiriutrty at lievaly, in .Ma'-sachustet.-, i'> 
likewise inncli esn-cnied by the kipid.iry. 
i. S.' thiid \arii'ty of this spocies, »>iii- 
ployed in jewelry, is the nvantuiiiie ft Id- 
spar, wliwit eoines from the island of 
«'edlovatoi, near Arrhanpel, ami which w 
el ,a honey-aellow color, and every where 
peneiruteii bv litiio golden spangles. 
1. Tin* pure *’vnrietie.s of feldsiau" are 
Used in the eoiuposition of the pivste of 
l«ircelaiii; also for the enamel with 
vvliich It IS eowred ; and the decomjMisetl 
tiiriet), or porcelain wirth it.self, is tliu 
most unportant material in that depart¬ 
ment of iimimfuctim'S. (See Porcilain.) 
The Hiil«utiiee.;» fdrinerly known uiuler 

the nuiue.s of.iih'ccoas /ik/nwrr utid albiit,, 

and which have g«n«;i-ally oitii embractid 
und«r iJio pnw.iu sjairicq, were scfmniutl, 
by Mr. Brooke, and en^ctetl into ndiatiiicl 
ajiecies, nniier the np|MjUation of Clmve.^ 
landite, in honor of profeRsor Cleavelaml, 
of Bowdoiu collcgt?. This mineral cleaves 


tt, red aiul .sii-taiiietl considerable [lersoital 
injury, to smnch her Sot) from a sudden 
danger ;it the ai;e of llin'c or four years, 
lert a iM'rniinieiii impression on his mind 
of the evcelk nci* of such conthiet. She 
seizt'tlevery oce.asion, which the recollec- 
lioti of hislttry or jiassilig events aflbrdod, 
to urge upon hrtn the Uuty* of PRlieving 
tlie uufortnnute, ,and called Ufwm huii to 
unite w ith her to ask the divine aid in 
eveciitiug iIk* n^olmions which be formetl 
on this subject at alt early afftn The de- 
tail.s whieh she ollen gave of the {iiiliiic ser¬ 
vices of I ler grandlUther ift Iiolland, iu ,coti<- 
iiexkm wyth the meinorialspresejited by his ' 
coumiy, whieh slie flUll retuined, awaken¬ 
ed a spirit of patriotism; and tlie^ anient 
feelings shq VxliibittHl in his pre/5ciicc in 
favor of Uie Americans, during their stmg-^ ' 
gle for inde)H.'iittc)jeo; excited in him-a 
pecuruur inten'st in our countryi He wtjji 
confirmed in thest* ft*elings by tho exam¬ 
ple of Ids lather, whom he descries 41 * 
fretpteaily rtituming from the council-hail, 
fatigued, and lilmost disliearteticd by the . 
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^ l^lure of efTorts to proniote salumry' deal of Ins time in travelling throtigh'■ 

' raeasureti, and cluu-ging ^l»im to live for Switzerland, Hsualfy or; foot, willi lii« 
h J»s country. It is to ti»e») unproKsions of kitufisuck on his iMiek, nwiding in die vil- 
'•'his childh'yod that J'Vneoliciigascribes, in lagva and Ihnn-liousi^s, luinf^ing m the, 

' a giv'at ntoastirc, Ids i^uii^qucnt character lanora and, occiijKitiona, and }iatTuking of 
and destination. At die i^e of15,hewa8 tlib rude Urging and faro of the jieasams 
{ducerl imdiT the instrucUon -qf die cele- and niechanies, and otku extending h» 

' brpied blind jKiet Pfedt'l, at (Jotinajt. On jotimejjj, to siimiuiidiiig couiitri«*s. Ih' ' 
bfe return to S\vitr.< riand, an ndcircss, de- 1790, Ik went to the university of Tidiht- 


livi-red by his father, as president of tlic 


1790, Ik went to the utinersity of^ Tidint- 
gen, to cotd|)lcie his studies irt civil law, 


Helvetic soeietv.oii the ih»iK>iijuiee ofedu- yvheni he still distiiiguished hhnsi'lf liy a 


cation. CM'itetl in his rniod a deep interest 
on tins subjiM't. The iuiiniuey ofliisfather 
with Pef.talo7ri, whom be etu'ly learned to 
j-euTi' for his geiiiiLs aiuJ lieuevoh'nee, 
'str#Mglliened this ••inlercfit, iiinl probaldy 
eoninfinted iniH'h to^ive to his I'litiru the 


spirit of resi'oreh, and, not satisfied widi 
the public lerturcs, received privatir lessons 
from hi,H prolcKsor, JmUH'diately idler 
the tiili of Roliespierre, in 1795, Ik visited 
Paris, lien* lie often attended ihe^ses¬ 
sions of the eommittee of iosinictioii. 


ilirection they have taken. On his jviuiu utal had his interest in tin* snlijeet still 
to his rjativc citj\ at the age ot’lii, he lonnd further e.xeiied by tfie noble spirit of' 
che^^iursuits ami ehariu'!er''tif the joimg fin;goin> and other plnlandiropie ineiu- 
m:‘u of his own age so fnVolous and cor- l«>rs of the cointnittee, who seemed lil.e 
-nijit, thathea!iandoiie<ltheirs<ii-iei\ iiirhis . bea('on> in th<* midst oj' jins .wejin of tn- * 


stiuh, uotwithstanding the petty petveen- 
ttotts .0 which lliiscomhici siilijecteJ iniiw 
^ Jn or i. r to hiqirove his health, which ha<l 
IxV:. ; iptured liy stndj.iie gavenp the 
del,> ack.s of l^js Ciihei -■ table thr vety 
siAiple fiur, Hiio nnp'.i.O' d other invans to 
harden Ids coustjiniinn. lie end'aioivd 
to ruitkr .hiiil'.elf iisiepi itoeni of aiiifieial 
vvanis, :uid di tilled to Item soli nt ohjeets 
lie; ipoitey W'asti d by ins eoinpiinioiis ni 
luviiryund aniti'eint nt. Me soon fh’irired 
■ llis fathi'r’s jh-rniissioji to seek a smiation 
,inon; fatorablo lor the pnr-nti of Ins 


ninlt and corruption. During his icsi- 
denee in Pans, he jierceiied the storin 
whieh was iiniH'iidinir oter Swit/.erland, 
I'rorn tlie seheni*‘s of the I'rerieh nwohi- 
tioiiisis, ami n-mtiied to worn lii*^ conn- 
try men against it. Ih' nrged the stierificc 
ol’ some of tilt* oppressive chniiiH and ex-* 
elusive privilege til’ the patriciates as the 
only mi ..IIS of averting it. Ibil his pre 
dieiiotis were disiHlieved, and liis winn¬ 
ings disregarded. At the up|iioaeii o)‘ 
the French troops, in 171 it', to «'veiihrovv 
llie government ol' rivvif/erland, he wils 


Atmli*!]:, ami ],»repi.rutioti fir future n-efnl- 
JicMi to 111-eoniitry. Alter rejKated e\- 
jtcfiinent, lie was ke.-nly disipfiointed at 
tiiMling no where that elexaletj view of 
th'* .suliject and the objects of <-dncatiou 
’Wlueh lie uintcipated uml d< -Ite^t, as an 
aid to the completion of lo^ own. and 
• fi'lt die need of .some n'getiepiung jntlii- 
encO on the mass of soeicty. At tins 
periixl, die cfK'cts of a jlion.s ediieatioii 
were sirikingiy visible iu liis pr<serv,'ttioii 
Irofti the inliiivnee of that spirit of mii- 
'deliiyswhich then spread like a Hood 
over die face of Kunijs-. iiis own I’aitii 
in revelation never wavt'red ; and so con- 
ddeilt wuf) he that no ndhs-iing men 
could resist the evidence of <!l*ristiumty, 
thtjit Ik 8H*;iit months of fnmlepw discns- 
Kiqii iij Ine rcaidencr* of tui iiiiheliever, 
on die braiks of the lake of Zurich, with 
the {krauaslon dial he should ctinvince 
him of hi-s error. For ten yeurs suhsiv 
«{oent to this period, he niude it u leading 
object to acquaiigt hiiiiMuU' with the sfiue 
of die peitple of bis country, iu order to 
learn )M>whe'cotrid lie miist utidU) Wi it 
For thm {impose, be occupied a great 


aeiiye lit ratsun; and leading on the levy 
at mniM, lioiii Lucerne, to resist them, 
lint Ik rne was tukei', and the canst' lost, 
before any etlicien' force eonUI lie orgiiti* 
Felh iilierg was (inrscrik'd, a prii*<* 
was sf t upon his la nd, anti he was mim- 
pelled to 11;, to tierniuny. At this lime, hr 
sent .St line of lijs fnnei^ to the F. Slates, u.s 
a resource, in ease of ilu' utter nun of 
id!)ur.v at huiiie. and'li»d .some intentioii 
of coming Ifiiiisi If. lie was, hovvt'ver, 
recidled l<» .'sw itzcrlaiitl s<ion after, and 
sent till a mis-sion to Pans, to rt‘moii!ftrate 
agaipfSt die rapaeioim uml oppressive con¬ 
duct of the at'eiits of the French rejiiih- 
ae. He was iiistruineiiuil in pnieiiring 
the reeiill tif one, of the most profligate; 
lint th«' liner disreganl of principle and, 
honesty, wi>ieh perviwled tht* {inhlic mea 
and public mcHsurcH of lhe’d«y, tlisgiisf- 
isl him with the diploamtie. career, and 
he resiffiaal Ips wflice, I''or n short {s‘- 
ritsl ulier hat return home, he oo'iipicd 
a publie. KUititMi; liut die want of ihith 
and piihlic. spirit which in* found tin the 
jiart td" the gtivernmohi, in executing 
ineaiiurtta whose dirocdoit had Ikca com- 
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nnttocl to confirmipd Jh» disgim With. Jt^ctetT HbfwyJ on a<*flqunt ot. fittnitioti; 
jioliiirai iil’c, and hf' rc»>lvcd to abamibn ho inanlatod as to Hcctirc it tirpin t^ti inftn- 
it entirely, until a better clay should dawn.' lOnco of bad oxanAplOs, jl'ct.sorroundecl by ,.v 
upon his country. H is early disapi»oint- villages which woukl fumish lalKMien^ 
liieut in his exanmmtion ol* society, his and only six miles the cit/cMTBGme. 
investigations of the suite of the common It was an estate of dbout 2()0 acres, un- 
fsiople, his inieivoiirsc with public men, dcr poor cultivation, lyingonabiJI filled 
arwi die tremendous convulsions he had with springs, an^ surrounded on three 
• witnessed, bad all conspired to impressutv. sides by a valley 80 feet in depth Ho 
. cuj his mind the same conviction—that the comnienoecl with employing a large num-, , 
only resource for iiielioratiiig the state of her of laborers in digging'drains m every 
his own and otht'r couhtries, and for ore- direction, some even to the depth of ^ 




venting a repetition of tin' liorrors which 
lie had witnessed, was to |ic found in 
early education; and he resolved henee- 
tbitli to devote hitn«t>|f to thi.s. os the ob- 
pet of his hfc. lie was apcManted a 
iiiemlx'r of the council of education pf 
Ik-nic, hut was {-ooii convinced that 
nothing adequate could Ik- aeeomjdisheil 
on this suh|eeu through the medititn of 
It'gislaiiie coiimiissnin'*; and, having come 
into jKvSM'ssion ttf an ample fortune, he 
lestiived t<i devote tins to lii.s groat object, 
and to form on his own e.state. and on an 
tiidefM'iidi nt basis, a model iiisiitution, in 
wliieli it should he proved vvliat educa¬ 
tion could uccompli-'li for the benefit of 
litiniamty. He mameil, alwiut this linie. 
a Ih riie-^e lady, bf the patrieian fatmly of 
Isi'liamt r. vvijo has borne him nine chil¬ 
dren, six of whom, ns well as their moth¬ 
er, are tievoted coadjutors in his plan of 
benevolence, lu pni'snafice of Ins great 
design, he mmui nfler purchase*! the t'State 
l alli'd [fo/tciil, and iiis life, henceforward, 
tbiins uii im|*ortant jKige in the records 
ot' lionevoli'Ht etiK'rpnso. His great oh- 
P'Ct was to clevat*' all chissr-s *)f society, by 
fitting them Iw'tter for their respective sta¬ 
tions. ainl to ri'iiilcr them happv and uni* 
ted, without «le.stroying that ord*'r which 
IVwidoin c had appointed,and which the 
giivernmenisof Kiirupe preserved vvitii so 
much jealousy. He liehevo<l it iin|»ortnni 
to «uillcet in one institution the potir and 
till' rich, each vvitli thoir appropriate 
m*;an.s of improvement, iuk! ilius to es- 


fefct, which completely frc6d tne arable 
Innil from water, ami, at tbfe same time,' ' 
were formed into a streamlet round tlio , 
hill, which served to lyigote its bordgrs* ' 
and the level lielow, and .''invert them . 
into rich meadows. His next plan was to 
tnni lip the whole stnl to the dejitb of tvvo 
or three feet, and then rejiiace it, |Kittiug - 
the stones and gnivel at tli*; liottom, and 
rcsej-viRg ihc.richest portions for the sur¬ 
face. AnoUier object of importance was 
to convert the swampy ground around 
info mea<low,s, by coverni" it aliout a foot 
ill depth with sand and sod from the up- 
laial. I'liis wa.scflccted in part by menus 
of tlic stream we iiave meOtioii*.d, wliioit^ 
vva.s made to wash down sticcessive 
bank* of earth yilaced Udorc it, and in 
Jinrt, during tlie vvinti'r. by .sleds descend¬ 
ing and nusing each otIht alternately, by 
mt‘ans *if pulleys, as is sotiKUiincs done 
111 c»iul iwds. In conneMoii with these 
opt'rations. he erecie*! extensive additions 
to iho granaries (then more than sufli- 
cient for the actual jiroducc)^o provide 
for the ahundunt crojis he Hhtieipatod. 

All this e\cit*Ml ridicule among his cno- 
nm's, and alarm and rcnmnstrancc among 
his fneiuLs; anti those of liis family who 
wen* comu’cted with him, left him, liy 
his advice, to sustain tlic burden alone. 

Ill onler to obtain ample supplies of iija- 
niire, he ctumnence*! the system of sttiU- 
feeding, wall a liiige nnmlicr of cattle, 
vvliich were eoustantly suppimd with fresh 
grass, iiisti'iul of lujing suftcrcsl to lepd in 


lahlisli proper and friendly relniii^s Ih** ' the pastures; ami cn.'ctrd ample reservoirs- 
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nvceii them. He consitlcred it of high 
uiqtiimiu-e to make agriculture the hn.si8 
"f such an iiisiitnlion. He rtttarded it as 
the e.mpUiyim'nt IveM of all mlapted to in- 
mvignralo thc Iwdy ; hut he also believed 
that, liy elevating agriculture from a mere 
handiemll m on art fimntled upon scion 


for solid atid iMpiiil tnnniire of every kind, 
the ctm* of which occupied .a jiart of 
•ivery dayV lalxir. A sy stem of ftiur years* 
cropping,*with .deep ploughing, and the , * 
invetition of su|K'rior machines tor break- ' . 
ing up the soil, weeding and sowing, ,en.^ 
snred him suwossl «ud the lamls of 

tific principles, au<l lefuling dii-ectly to the . Ihifwvl have lR*en ma*le to yield fmirfold " 
operatHiiiH of the groat First I'nuse, it their former pnxluce, with an imintemiir-^ 
vviiuldlK'^eme a pursuit pccuharly fitted tO'. ted suecession of crops. The labors of 
elevate atnl puritv the luhid, and serve as the plough require only half the mmilHsr 
the imsis ,of Improvement to the lalioring of animals fonnerly vist'd, and the. fieldp.. . 
classes, and ‘ to society ^it large. He se- of grain produce niiicteei) fold the atnouat 
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j6?the sped sown. iTie qwcm of agri-' vicinity of Ilofwyl with vniilpasnnt foef- 
ciiltuiie Jins iKscn'Jully hy FejieanHl ings towitftls Fcilenlierg, inspired liy a 

visitH of <HsiiiignisJied'*irJen of science, ■ course of iwudUci wiiicli often restmined 
and tlic cpminii^ioiij^rs of various govi rti- wllnt ht'. deemed^ bis best feelings, or nr- 
ments of‘Sttiizorluija'and Oonnany, un^ n’^ted 'hiin in Ins noble but wmaJering 
• its ecodoinicui n'solts ftilty ascenaiia^d, i\s fligbts. In (807, tJio iirst building was 
exliiiiiting, in a striking majinor, bow erected for the flcientllic insUtutitin. Tlaj 
tunch larger uti amount of nourishment inimljKT of proft'swtrs. in a ftiw yeam, 
may lie drawn fn«m a given portion of' g'nidnally increased to t20, gbd tlio pttpil^, 
■ soil th.an has Ihvh g(»i«;rally supposed, to 80. After stdiicting and losing two 


Ilofwyl has furnished etc(M.'ri)rH<iital farm- 
ciy to u iniiiilR'r of princes ami nohletuen, 
of various paits of l''uroju!; and its pu¬ 
pils have been employed m the ftwhuition 
tuul difi’etioii of sonic impoitanl agrieiil- 
tiral nistittitioiis.fl An estnhlishment was 
oImi lotmed for the maiintiieiure of Ins 
impntved itistniiiients of airrictiliiire, 
which liavc Imvii .sent to every f».irt of 
F.umjH'. At sueces«,!ve |M*riods, adilitiniis 
have lK*en nisale to the (Iuihohi of lluj'wO, 
itvch'Jising it to {>.lH>ut OiKi aen “<•. wliieh 
li«\e ftiniished all the varieties of soil and 
sitifarioii neoe-ssarv lo n:iidei the* w hole ji 


instructors I’or the projcrbid sebool fiir 
llie imligmit, he was ey treated by a sebool- 
iiiiLster of another eiuitoii, inspired witii 
cuThiisiusiit fur’tins ohjeet, to employ his 
sort ill the e.xt'cutioii of this plait. Ftd- 
leiiherg received the yoiiiig Vclirli into 
Ills family, m order to test Ins oljanieUir, 
and, heline the cud of the year, was in- 
dma'd, !>y hi.s earnest request, to place 
him Miili three pupils, galheretl Ironi the 
hisiliway.sjimd hislgcs, in the fttnii-house 
of tlie t'Stiihlis.hniejil. II<‘i\‘ Vehrli ptir- 
Usik of thi.ir sfnsw IkrIs and vr'gefahic 
fitei. Ivi iirier tia tr feiUivv -Itihotvr and rom- 


coiooleic ev|«;rimeiita! and modi I litirn. 
}< t' t'VIleiilierg occupied him-eii’m un- 
p: ivitig agriciihnie ooi> as a means to 
fticiiiOfV importanl et d of imiiroving iiiun 
bimself; and during the ,\v!iol.- period 
tJi.'it he wjLS (hus aciivr'iv engaged m this 
suiijeet, he vva.s not less engag. d in or- 
gatiifting the institutions of edueijion. 
whiHi-liirm tlie great ohjoet of lu^ )itc, 
and the ehief glory' of Ilofwyl. .'^oim 
after his friends vMilidrevv from ad fiar.i-' 
eipatioii in his plans, the germ of a -f- 
tinilie jiu|jmiiiin wa* t'o'ined, hy asso¬ 
ciating or thri.r; pupils with Ins own 
sons, and enqiloyiiig private, tutors at his 
own InniHe, Altout this ttio<;, l’< sialo/jri 
was oblige^!, by the ejnharia.ssineiu of his 
Jicntniary aftiiirs, and the pl.m.s of the 
goveinment of itenie, to leave Ids r< si- 
dcnce. On tiiis oceiision, Fellenherg was 
iiistrumenail in hnngtng ium to the eha- 
ti-un of Bnehsee, ahoiit half a mile ftvim 
Hofwyl, in tlio ho^ie of fiirming, with his 
wiiijM'nifKiji, that nqiuhhc, of eituraiion 
which it was lijs favorite, object to estrdi- 
lisli. Jty‘ Pestalor/i’s earnest desire, he 
uiliicrtouk to advance him funds, and ti. 
direct tl»c fieeuniarj' atliiirs af the estaii- 
lishmant lor u y«ur. Hut rlie sii iet order 
and rigid ft.;««ioi|Tiy, which Fellenborg 
deeiribn Jicccssary in u large catahlish- 
incnh.iit ac^turdod with tlic impulw a of 
the gialHl P«trtalo/zi, whose la iicvoleticc 
wsLs as irpcgukir.iri hn ojicratloti as i,t wan 
ardent in ka chamcliin Buch'a nnioi) 
was, in its iiattire, iinfiracticnhln. JV.sU*- 
ilo//,i .soon after waa offered the much 
snjainor castle of YvenJuii, and left Uie 


paiiiori, a-. \v. il it- their taacher. and thus 
laid the If ui'dation of the, agrieiiltiiml in- 
suiiifKi . ill IHOS. Ahum tile name lime, 
a.selinol of t'neoiclti'.ii and prae!i<‘nl agii- 
ruhi.'ie, for 'll) oia'^se'.. provided with pix*- 
f-sors oi‘ tlie rfs-j etive sen lives eon- 
fieea il with if, was ti riiied at lliieliK e, 
.W wii di sevi.f.il liundied suideiits were 
eoii e* iluf evis'rienei* satisfi'-d Fel- 
ieiilHTg that too le .oy eontei*:»sl ihem- 
.seive i-i.I; iheor<-tn d an I supi-rticial 
K vi. ugv; and }»«■ tias shiee prelirred to 
; am 'young men bv .ui i*\p*‘rim<'iilul 
Cuiirne, in his own improved system of 
ciillivaiioii. In the .-.iiix' Year, he eoni- 
inenced a nn re impoiaitl part of lii« 
gn at jilari—-the, fot;uaiion of a normal 
sehool, or Sen ojiry o/' teaciiers. 'I'lic 
tlrsi yar, W -adiers', of the < aiitoii of 
Ih.'i'ie, eairie togetlier, arid reel ived gra- 
liiitoiis iiisimetioii in the art of lenehirig. 
!So gn'ut vviLs tliyir real, tliat, on finding 
till! tistahlislmicnt was not large endugii 
to receive tluuu, they were eontenteil to 
liHlgii ill 11 Ills. Tin; loHow'ing year, 'J7 
won; addisl to fliw miinher. from 7 other 
caihotis, and a ijtior Wrw o(H‘iied for re- 
ge.rieratmg gradually the sidiool-s of .stwit- 
/.erliuid. lint the rulers of Herne, with- 
<iiu any ajipnn'tit motive eoiisisteni with 
the HjiiVit of a free govenimeiit, frirhndo 
their teaeiierw to attend these histriK-lions, 
on pain of ittsing tiuiir (>tafKins. Hince 
that |HTi(al, llic Hcminary ftir iiistiiicte.ni 
liUM Imriii connected wbh the, agricultural 
itistitutiuii, and none have laien is‘coivftd 
except lliosi* who we.re ernploywl at the, 
saints time a* Wborura. Tlio (‘suiiiiisb- 
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■mr.nt had by ^8 timh'become'tlicrasort monte, ecietitilwj apf^rstw, and c)oflliin,‘; 

of Ktniri^rrs from all nuartiiTH. ‘ The g<)v- for the catubli^imcfit: 3. a litbogmoblc 

_ ..i* __ ..A *u«. _* __ ^•L ^..1__ «At r_ 



....pnncftf*, a scirntifirt ipnijtution^ __ 

iitatiuiis to cxAMiinc and doKcrUie it. The .of tho higher claascj; 5 . a practical in 
. hill! king of Wiirtomborg n'ljueKtiMl per- eiitution, lor Ihosi! who are destined to a 
iii].*W)iui from govcViunent of IJeme , lim of busiiiotsH, or whoso circumstances 
to visit Ilolwyl iheopnito, and, after his arc limited ; t 5 . an agricultural- institu* 
.ih’imirturw. Sent Fcllcnherg a Snuff-box,' tion, for the education of the lolKiring 
eotituiiung a {lictuni of Columbus brcidi- cl,-is«es, with 'two distinct huildiuga 4 br 
inp lliO egg. • In consequence of these Ijoys and /^rls; , 7 . a iffirmai school, or 
visits, a nuMilH-r of jiupils of priinwily and setiiimiry for twudicrs, which forms a [jait 
nollie tiunilies u ere sent to.llie iiistinition «of this institiitiuii. At the distance of 
for ednejrtion. In 1811 , in nccordanee six miles, is the eolony of Meykirch, an 
with n plan sii-ggested by FelltnlM'ig to intcrcsliiig iiranch of tlic institution, con- 
Uie cmpe.riir ,\lexnndcr. lor tbe gradual .sisting of 8 or 10 lioys^ wl'o me pliii^d, 
loclionition of tiie state of his empire, lie I'liuch like the new settlers of America, 
sent the eounl Ihipo cristria (now iiresi- on aii uiieni'ivateil spot, to oequire their 


dent of (Ir. ece) to examine ihe eslaiiiiyh- 
iJienU liis rejiort Wia* in tiie bigln st de- 
gn*e favorable; and, in ronseqiieiiee of it, 
Alexandei not only presented to I'el- 
leidierp fie’ uislgiiia of the cader of St. 
\'iudiiiiir, but eoutided to iiis care se\(-n 
,-jo.s of Kussian princes and nolihajien, 
tiir whose use he mnintuined a Greek 
eiiiqiel near Ilofvvj I. In a few jeai-s after, 


Hubsis>iiei; hy their owti lalior. In this, 
as in .the agricultural insiiintion, tbe pu¬ 
pils reeoive from three to five hours’ in- 
stnictioa daily, and acquire an education 
eipial m that of our coiiiiiioti schools, 
while tlic^ are .sustained hy a small ciqii- 
t.d. Mipjilied by Fellenherg, in addition \f> 
llieir own earnings, llj' a letter from tiie 
founder, it a(ipej,rs, tha', in .‘•''qit. 18‘.4*> 


the pollin' d Mate of Kiirope e.xeiti'd jeal- tlieie wen* 10() pupils pi the sejcfilifjc and 
<>ii-.y m n-giinl to (h|' iiiftueiiee of liolwyi praetical ins'iti)ti*ms, and U7 in the ngri- 


on Its finpil.'; many statiss iiuhade. tlx 
education of eliildh ii abroad : and even 
the patronage of llussia wa.s withdrawn, 
(tf Jat--, alioiil one tlurd of tin- jiupils 
iiaw Im'Oii Ihigli.sli, and the n'lnainder 
,Swiss. In Irtl.li, a new building w.-i.s 
ireonsl,'io aeeommodute the ineneisipg 
niindn'r of the agrindtiind sehool, the 
lower part of wlueli was oecupied us a 
ridiiig-M'iiool and gymnasiinii. In 18i8, 
juiotjier lanlihng heeume necessary for 
the rt'.sidence of the proft'.ssor.s, and tlie 
reci'ption of die fi'ie.nrts of the pi'piN; 
and, soon after, a large budding, now tins 
princqial one of the ^l•st4'^hh^lulu>llt,. with 
it.s two wings, was directed for tbe scien- 
tiiic insututioii, which funnslies every 
ui'CominpdiUioii that could bo di'wired tin- 
lusdiii^r hnprovemeiit. In IH'id, apothe|' 
building was erciited in the gunlen of die 
mun.sion, iiir a .sflmol of [Mior girls; and, 
111 18/J7, the last iHiilding, designed fur 
.die intermediate,or prnetical institution. 
Mofw^l iipw comprises, 1. tiie extensive 
exiM'jrimnntal anil model flirm we have 


cultural in.slitir.ioii, 110(101*1111' care ofdOed- 
iica'ors mid instruclcrs. The piuuls in tlm 
.sciciiiificiniiititiiiionanil t!ie.«(‘lio(Aforpca.s- 
ani girls are tind' r dc? iiimiedi.itc. care of 
Fi'lli'iihergy his lady and ( hildrt'ii. Thi^ 
.'igiicuhiiial and piaetieal iofniutioiis art'- 
ccinioilted e.'jiccialh to the eare of ^’elir- 
h, wlio.se f.iitlifiiliies.s and ability haw 
b‘ell .so fulh tested. .'\s a warning to 
those engaged in similar 'eiiterjirises, it. 
should lie mentioneil licit the greatest 
difficulty winch wascricoimteiMd in fonn- 
iiig ties establishment was yi procuring 
surti^hh' coudjutoi'S. Mtuiv of thos^ who 
possisseii the ncce.ssary niiclli,s-iual qiia)i- 
iictit'tons liad been irduratcd on n .sys¬ 
tem which I' t'lli iiiicrg deemed nutically 
wrong, and, wiili lionvsi intttniioiis, rathej 
iliwarted liian ]iroinotcd Iiis vie-ws.’ (.Hll- 
ern sought to hitnMluce infidel, and mvo- 
hitioiuirv i)riiieiplc.s. llolb cIukscs .scfi- ’ 
oiisiy injiirei^ the rejmtutioii of the insti¬ 
tution, aiiif ofien heeume its iqil'n'enemitris, 
when they fouiiil it neceKsary to leave iL 
VV'idfui the lipiits allowed ns, it is inijios- 


describgil, somn ponioiis under the higli-. whlu to give ^'ven a sketch of the system 
CM mate of cultivation, mid others utuler- of edik'ut’um - pursued. Its great aim i 8 
g<ung the pnieess of gradual impmvc- to produce wijcii;, and not inrrft srMars* 
meiit, which supplies the wants of its Its h'ailing principle is to unite physical,*. 
IMipulatiuli, amounting, to jftiout^ JKK) por- moral and uiteftectual education, and to • 
aons; it work-Hiiopa for the ikbricotinii fonn all the faculties into one barrtionious 
and impruyomont of lyjricultural itiiphi* sj^siein, corrvsiion^tiUg to the cajittcilies;. 
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);TiBilia,deaUimiiito of tbo itsfdmdiiat .Groat" of means, In' 'nhich tlie gjreai priocipli^ 
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jjare takeii-ro provide (or the invi^ia- we Imvt 
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in’* tion of tiie body,*and Umj preservdjion of practical operation. 

^['' ^the heaht^ by the size uiiu airiness of the ' lias bmi tnlly c.^tahli 


'v Ifiuildings,'*. by, pjxniding oxteiisivo plaj- 
•r;, grounds, ganl«u-si»*ts anil work-shops, 
* and assigning n’gular lidiira lor exercise ; 
■t f»y freqiiem cold balJiing,' in liaths (>reck‘d 
,\ for the piiqKise; and by the careful reg- 
. ‘•iilauon of tiMid and sleep, uct'ording to 
the'liecossitiits of mdividimls under the, 
tlirectbn oT the ^diysician of the esiid*- 
lisliiuenr. A large iminber of prufessora, 
in cverv brancli, is enij)loyed, to jiicet 
tlje intf'lhvtnal wants of the pllpil^. and 
to pravidc for the sej)anite insirnctnm of 
rh<feo whos,‘ capaff'ity or prenows ci!u<~.i- 
tion might at anytime preient their en- 
■• tering reguliu’ classes. Ail the iK'st meih- 
o<ls of instrnPtiou are cmplojed. accord¬ 
ing to the nature of tlie Milyeei and the 
}waiUs of the indivitUial, without adhenng 
6]a\'tsl)l_v tooMN. The fiuidaim ntal \ lew,*: 
of IVstalozzi are adojin-d in, m.iuj 
.'Ibratiehea, " tth such niodifieation** tu> are 
< ij.:*e*' «ir}' in their‘piaetieal applieatiun. 

. ,Ttr, ofinost watchfulne'*.*: is u>ed in moral 
ayd religions «.dueutiot!. not imTcly in re¬ 
moving, it.s nuirh S'- po.-sjhh*, theinrlneiu'e 
' of iiud cxahijile, but hyj^he eon.'^u.ni sii- 

S enision an»l pareiitai eare of tlie ebd- 
reii i>f IVIlenlx*rg :ifid a chosen s"t of 
coadjutors, formed in the <‘.stuhlj>liment, 
..who exereisi* the ofiiee of eilucators. and . 

attend UU: pupiU, as friend.*. ai^I monitors. 

, ill their snulies, their chambers aijii tlieir 
aniiiK'nients. TJie deielopenient of re- 
ligknis feeling, under the iiilineiu-e oi’ 
revelation, aided b;, tlje eultivat'oii of tlie 
.itaf-te, and the forinatio.'i of babiis of coy- 
sumr iiahistry, or<i* r arnl ternperanre, is 
the iiieun.s on vvhwh the} rely for sne- 
c<*fw. The stimulus of rewards and dis- 
tinetions Ls never I'lindoyed ; iind coni- 
' plelc proof is furnished in llus establish¬ 
ment, that the mo.Ht ardent tliinst lor 
' knowledge and the most ai?siilnous haliit.s 
study may he produced wilboiit rc- 
tKnling to the principle of emulation. Jii 
-alniidoniug the tise'of this ]>owerfui stim- 
^ ulu{i,nA rigor or severity has lieen fnmd 
> neregsarj. The most mild and puternul 
system of govcrnmeni has licet sufficient 
to rceioim tlie numerous ouictists wlio 
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mentioned are brought into 
Another point 

.. i^tublislied by the experj- 

nleuis of Relleijbcrg—-that the jKior nwy 
iveeiv'f* a good pnictical education ,at fiijch 
an institution, without interfering with , 
the tisiial hotira of lalior; atod that, if 
they can be retained to tlie age pf Jil, the 
e\|H*Mse '^ill lie entirely repaid.- 
^ We bi'lieve no in.iTiiution exists in Kn- 
rtnift, which combines thfc same variety of 
pbjeets ns llofwyl. It has given birth, 
however, to a nimilter of agricultural 
si'hooK in t*wjt?erland and Gcrinany, di¬ 
rected by its pupils, which are ntlbnling 
similar blessings to the jKior. The cele¬ 
brated colony Ibrthe n-eeptiOn of jjaupers, 
•or Frederie.s Oord. in Holland (sec Cbfo- 
j.'/rs, Pauper], is also under tlie dirtH’-lion 
of a ]»cr.*!rin eduenk’d at llofwyl. Several- 
iiiamiul lalwtr .-cbools have lieen formed 
III OUT own country, wliose udlimiice on 
rliose divdned Jo a pr. ifessional hie will 
donbiltx Is* most happy, liui we regret 
that no ijiMitntion, .so for ns we are iu* 
itirnit‘d, has yet been founded, in w'hirli 
agi.eidti're is made the liaf-is of isluea- 
tioii foi jl.e outea-T, and of ndurnmiioii 
for olfeiiilei-s; ;ind whi're tlie nttompt is 
ni.'ide to (juidify the [usir, by an tHluc.ation 
of modi-rate cxpi-ie-e, for useful cittzen.s/ 
in their original oecitpation. We eaiinot 
foils'ar cxprc.ssiog our hojie, il'at some 
of our un-Miltivatcd Jand.s wdl .soon Is* 
ajiptopnared for such moral Inzan-tios 
as the ('olony ol' .Meyk’oeh. which may 
Im* the ire’an.s of .-e.-ening «mie of our 
joiitli, even of ih* higher elus.s(’s, from 
the coiri?|Hion inrowl.ich idlenesii alone 
has ofieri plunged them, nriii may wrvi 
.as .snl)'THiiti‘s t'or those systern.s of naval 
and mili'an- diMopiinc. to which the\ aiv 
soiiienmes consigned un u forioni hope, 
and who.si* tendency, when applied to 
lho.se destined htr civil life, wems to ns 
incon-jsteiit with the gcniiiK of a iVee 
govemment. We cannot but long to see 
some I'cJleiilMTg risi* up amidst tlio weal¬ 
thy of our own eoimiry. * 

Ki:n.oi;; tlie circular womhoi rim, 
whirii, witli the nddijibn of a nave and 
S]M»kes, mak(*s the wheel of a caiTtage. 
FEr.LOWsiiji'; the name Af a rule in 


have 'been recinved, into the agrictilturai' arUhmetie, useful in Imiancing accounts 
institi^on.' Only two cases Accurred it) lietwoeii traders, merchants, &-c.; as also 
whtdi expulsion was necessary,' in 14 in the division uf common land, prize- 
yeara; ana severe punishment is not re- money, niui other eases of a similar kind, 
'^uisito tn more dian two or rfiree iustamies Fellowsfijp » of two kinds, singb and 
,in a year, It'wouM only iiiLsleail the double; or fdlowwiiip without time, and 
reader, to attempt to dow-ribe, in an article fcllovvslii)) with tirnO| 
so limited, the admimbkt combinations Single fVlkmivAip is whuu all the moneys 



Jiav« boe?i cmpidyefi for thc^^\^(iy- jt had lK!<i»>n)e a A?ciy*%clkemt ^tinafeoL 
aad fborelbrc Uic sbareis arc directly as” ithtathoactofdenbci^csiuidifje 


mau’a jiarticnltfr «to<di, r bi« |MOTcular 
>alturu of ihc gain or loiss.— Bt^nple. \ 
tiarikrupt is iudclrtcd to A XKMW,, to 15 
£9000, to C £3000; wlicrww his vjhoh 
.<*fl«cts sold but for^l2TO; rc(jiiiro(l car*h 
niatiV share. Hero the uliob debt is 
£10)0 1 therefore 

fTfK>0:£*20Cl,A’s.share. 
As 6000:1200::-^ 200(t: £-100, ll’.s sliare. 

t.TO : .i:t:00, C’s frhure. 

Dtmbte Fftlm'slnp is wticn ecjual <>r 
dinerfjit. stocks an: cinj)loved_ fur dil- 
'■ rt’rcnt iJcriods <if time. The nllc in this 
cjtse is us folluw.s:—.\lultij»ly eudi per- 
soifs stock by the tltne it lias t ii- 
gjigetl,; then say, .\s *1110 sum ofiiie prod¬ 
ucts : the vvhbh' gain or lo-s : : each 
particular product : the c'orrespoudiiij: 
share of the gain or lo‘-.-~l)rfi/jip!t. A 
hud lit t«tde .C'lO fiir 4 numihs, and it 
£t ’(0 fur ,*> iiumths, \\itli which thc\ gamed 
.£ 24 : rctpiircd t“ucJi jx rsonV particular 
share. . 

.■;<) X 4 =« 200 ’ 

tX) X 5 =- 300 


, ■•|;j00:£n C?. It’s gam. there woidd Im‘ ho felonies in the 0. 

^S.x; lioimycastle's tlritlmifii',':\u>[ ntns: Siato; ii»r, tlcaigii fines ttre itnjioscd litr 
uriicr authors im thi*. subject.) many otreiuv's. lint direct forfeiture of 

|‘’ki;.0 i»; Sr. (o f/e/t of /iti/isr/f), iti lands and goods is not a eonsetpience of 
law: a )n*i>oii lliat, Is-uig ot'sovmd mmd, am erime iti this country. The term ia 
(u»d of the age of discretion, ilcliln lately g< iierally us('d,'liowcvcr, here, as in Eng- 
i iiises las o«n detdh* 4'lic laft.s h.itc land, to sigitilj crimes .which are punitshed 
considered volmiUiry suicide a crimc,> uid, with death, llu' mnul)cr of whieli is very 
ii" tiiey covthl not reach tic* criminal him- iimitcd, liolh by the law's of *thc U. States 
SI,If to punish him, have inflicn d a pun- tunl tln^e of the several slates. (See, 
i.shnient uii i»is friends and lelatiycs, hy fVh/nxwiid lhath, PunishmfM of.) 
ordering tlnit Ins Iwidy should have aii h’Ki.s and Eklsk.s; a tJennan word otv 
tgnominiitus hurial. ]5ut, :is noiicrsoii of curring in many geographical names, and 
uiisouud mind is supi»osed to In- eapaljle sigmfvmg rock: as hrachtufclsy Dragon- 
of commuting a crime, pnoision was rock. 


2(10: £ it l‘i. \’s gain. 


all his pcrsonal'ifropetty to me king—ari- 
oilicr pniiishincnt on his sylrViyors, which 
the jtirons would very naturally be led, by' 
llie same .seijtimciiul of butnijgii^, ta, 
avert. I’hi! law was, accdrdirigly, lor tbe 
most jiurt, iuoficrative., ns wch us btbu> 
man and uiijii.'^t*, and legislaToitB have re- 
.cctitly begun to e*»{jutigc it i/otnthe mod¬ 
ern codes. . 

FanoNv, ill hnv, iheludc.s _gencra% all 
caidtal crimes below troosoii. It is^ word • 
of Iciidal origin, .and is supposed by Spel-. 
m.;m to have, been derived from the Tfu\ 
tome words f.r and hn (price.), and mean¬ 
ing rlio price of 4he fa., and, accordingly, ) 
wa- applied to those crimes which wbre’ 
puiiislied by fnrfcitiu'e of lands: so th)?t 
tin; ernue would, jn the eominon expres- 
.sioii, h^ as niucji us a man’s fee was 
wordi. 'I'lO* term is now applied to stime 
acis for wiiich enpital puiiishiiient is mit 
iiiflii’ted; as suicide is chilled a fdony, 
and ilte sclf-mhidfn r a fhn, thpngh ittS ' 
an ofii iice for which, from the lattureofthe 
caso, ilic llli.n himself could never be 
jiiims'ic.i. According to the derivation of 
this n-rm, and in its original .meaning, ‘ 
tin rc would Im‘ no fdoiiies in the U. . 
Slates; ibr, thougii fines arc itn|ioscd liir 
many otlciuv's. the direct forfeiture of 
Icnd.s and goods is not a conseipience of 
nil) crime iti this country. The term ia 
gi ii*>rally iis('d,'liowevcr, here, as in Eng¬ 
land, to sigiiii) crimes .w'hich are punitshed 
with death, llw number of whicli is very 
limited, Itolh by the law's of *thc U. tftatW . 
ami tln^e of tin* several slates. (See, 
fVn/n'.?.wnd Death, Punishmehi of.) 

Fki.s and Eklsk.x; a tJennan word o«- 
eurring in many geographical niuncs, and 


m.alc fi>r a trial Iw i,i coroner's iiHiuest, or 
jury, which, being summonoil for* the 
j'uipo.sf, nrononmvd whcthi'r the ifc- 
ceased killed liirusclf, and al'O decided 
wiietber lie wfl.s of sound, mind, and gn- 
pable of IXMtig afflo de .ir, williiii the 
•meaning of the law*, lint, as the ]nmisli- 


En.'in; a Huitgariai! word, meoning 
.wpi na>\ sitvated (darre. It is the oppo¬ 
site of.\Lsw, .dtuated lowir.- It occurs in 
gcogni|)hical names. 

I'KLSrMw (See Felthpar.) 

Fklth < Kveii; -jan English autlior, 
liorn about the niufiTlc of tlic I 7 tli cifnlu- 
rv, ilescended of a n'sncetable family in 


ment in thiseifw' wits strongly repugnant jy, ilescended of a ri'spcetable family 
io the fccrm"!j of liutuaiiil'battd the jurors Stijl’olJi. Idnle inofe is kiww'ii of it 
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wen* moi*c.disposed to eoiu|iassionate tlie than that litj resided tftany years in the 
relatives of a^iium who liad committed fiunHy (>f the carl of Thomoiid, during i 
Kiich an act of des|x*nuiyii, tlian to inflict which' imtkkI ho piiblislied a work ol .. 
an addiftonid misfortune upon them, they great merit, eutillgd R<*solvi*8, Divine,-Po- 
most frtKpicntlv, and, indeed, almost uni- liticid and Moral. This book went throtigh ' 
f'ormly, gave a'vcrdicl of jiWuiity, so tliat 12 vditions before the year' 1709.'. 'A 13tb 
voj:« 


;reat merit, eutillgd R<'solvi*8, Divine, Po- ^ 
itical atid iMoral. This book went rhwwigh " 
12 editions before the year' 1709. - 'A l«iib 




5 ' , ' '/ ’ * 
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;/^Mldxilj^espeaml llis'deathiasupWied 
^;')(ft liave taken place alwul the yew iC78. 

;i FKiiTiwo. 'yIic texture dfltnodern, hafts, 
;’Y).Whicli are nunle of fur and woel, depends 
’ '.'upon the jinMU'i’s of fehinj?, whifeh is iliin- 
*,-vilwtothai of fuHill}', (q* V.) Thy fibres 
: ipf tliesc sultsumccs are rpii^h in on«* direc- 
1 . tiou only, as nmy Ik‘ jierccived by passiii}' 
t a hair tliruutrli tiu; fiugera in opposite ili- 
jrectious. This rou}'hiiess allows the fibres 
to glide among each oilier, so that when 
ttiemassis agitated, the anterior cxtn'ini- 
> ties aliile forward in advadee of the body, 
or posterior half <*f the hair, and serve to 
entangle and eontnict tb<’ whole huls^ to- 
getlitT.,-The niaUfrial.s coinnionly used 
tor hat-making, are the furs of the invoer, 
seal, mbl>it, and other aniniids, and the 
wool of sheep. The furs of ino.st animals 
are mixed with a longer kind of thin hair, 
which is obliged to b<- first pulled out, 
after which the iur is cut otf w ifli a kuifi-. 
Thf maleriuls to In* felt**il are intiinaielx 
jnixwl fo^edier by the operation «<i‘I kiw- 
injBi;, w likh dejwnds on die vibnuious of 
an e;. »tic ^riug ; the rapid alternations of 
'^ its^uioUon beimr fs'cnliuiij well ad.ijned 
, to reinova all •irre};u’i;it knots ami adhe- 
eions among the. iilm-.s, and to dl>•]^o.^e 
them in a very light and finifonu arrangc- 
nH’iit. Tjiis texture, when iiiX'ssed und*'r 
■ cloths and b’ather, readily unites into a 
^ mass of some firinues.s. This ma'- i*. 

* dip{ied into a liquor eonr-iiuiiig a little "ul- 
phuricacid; luid, vihen iiitemkMl to liiriii a 
. hat, It is first moulded into a iarg'- eouii'a! 
figure, and this is afterwards reduced iii its 
dimensions by working ft fbr.siderd botii-s 
with the liaiids. It i-. tln-u fijniied into a 
flat surface, with Several eiiarf'iune fidd.s, 
which are siiir fonber eompaeted ju order 
to make the bnm, and the eireukijlliuii of 
■' llie crowii, and forced on a bloelT w iiieh 
, serves as a uionJd li>r tbf' eviimlncal part. 

The nap, or outer }M>rtiou of die fur, is 
•, pised With a tine wire bnish, and the Jiat 
*, 18 subscqiieniK dvi^l, and Ktifti iiedon the. 

, inside with glue. An attempt has been 
. made, and at one time excited consideni- 
b)e expectatioo in Jhinglatid, to Ibnii wool- 
’ itta cloths hy tlie proce.-vs of felting, with 
out spiiinuig or weaving. 1’iaf. ct imita- 
tioiMi.pf various cloths were proibii'cd, but 
tiiey were ibuiid deficient in Uie, firmiiesH 
and durability wbieb UslongH to woven 
iaiirics. 

Fbltre {Fdtria) j a tow n of the I.oin- 
* tiardo-Venetiaii kingdom, in the province 
of Bcllutro, alMiut 10 leagues from Vcnfta'; 
lat. 4tr 0> N.; Ion. 1 24" K. There 

are hoiru; maimfi^ures here of silk and 
leatlicr. Fellro is the sea of a bibiu>]>} 


, t - 

it contauns 45^ inhabitants. In ie09„ Na¬ 
poleon gave the title rfida? t^ FcUrt to gen-a 
eral Clarke, (&c the/oUom^ artide^ • 

■ Ffxtrk (Heiuy lames William Clarke), 
duke of, ^ of Irish extraction, w'as l»om 
at Laudrooics, Octolwir 17, 1765. His 
fiitiier vVRs a kcOjMJr of the public stores at 
Landrecies. In 1781, be enterei! the 
military school at I'aiis. lii 17UQ. he 
went to l.on(loit vviiJi tjic Fronoli tnnbas- 
sy, imtl nfiervvunls served in tlie ihfimtry' 
mid cavalrj, until he was suspended, mu! 
iinja'isoned a noble. At a latei;. {iODOfi, 
be was ap{idiiued chief of th6 topograph¬ 
ical oflice, 1 a' Carnot, then a nieiiilier of 
tiiA eanitnit’tce of pubfic safifty, and the 
head of all niiiilaiy aftairs. Ilia SerVicr-s 
in flti-s ofticc weir valuable, and he was 
n'tained in it by tb'i* diruclorj', which, in 
I'P."!, I'.n ateil him general of divitaon. 
Ibiiiapartc baviiig'Ut this time excited the 
jcalouKv of the din’<*tory, by bis suecc/ss 
in Italy, and bis great laqailariiy, Clarke 
was .“s'ut til vvalch die young general; but 
Ibmaiiarte soon jH’n-eived tin* ]rtir{ios« of 
bis mi'sion, Mi«*cei‘ded in gnitiing ovn* 
CLuke entirely to bis iiitert‘sts,, and em- 
ploved him as his st'crelary in jlie nego- 
tiution-of Camjio-Foriiuo. The IHUi of 
Friictidor having obligen (.^arnot to leavi* 
i'ranee, (Airira vva*! ncaHeil to Pun.-, 
w hither, iTovvever, be did not immediately 
repair, ilis double dealing hud now 1m*- 
coiiie known,and n ndered himobnux'Hnis 
to theiirmy. He ll^^istcd in the revoiii- 
iioii of die 18th of Unmiain* .{i|, vA «i«l* 
liceana* now closeK roiiiiecU'd wkli Bfi- 
n.-ijiartc. In IrOO, be wu.s cotnuiaiidaiit 
I vintordinary of j.imev'dle, iliiritig tbo 
H .ssions of lb' congress at tlmt |dace. 
.^lt^■r pa-Miig lliifte vears us cArtrg-c 
•rujfahts !u tlie court of the young princ<* 
of Purina, wlm had just beeti cn'UIed 
king of Iftrtiriii. be was a)ipuinbt{ 
c<nm.*s-llor of .state, and sei:n*taiy of the 
im|H‘nal cabinet for the muriiK*, ami for 
war. In 1805, Nn|Hiieui] made liim ^>v- 
enior of Vif.-nna, and granil ofticer of the 
Jcgioti of honor. Me vfm cmpluyed, after 
the peace of Prtwburg, in «n’c*nil diplo¬ 
matic iicgniiations with Russia mul Fiig- 
Luid, and, after the Iiaule of Jeiia, was 
n]i))ointcd govertior of In 1807, 

he was miKic minister of war. ilihunli' af¬ 
ter, he W'as created duke of Feltni, wiili n 
vciy large tlotaiion. (tSeri Tkddiiam,) lie 
hail previoudv Imiuu made count of Uum:- 
liiirg. Mlateii hy his elevattuu, he is said 
to have eliUtned dettcent front tlio Plitii- 
mgcm<t.s. Nu]K(1ooii, ainusoij by liis pre- 
leiisioris, said to him, jestingly, before a 
eiowdt of spccvitoni, Vmu m tn'tmtz ja- 
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WM parli de' wire origini dotAlemcnl. ptmJon from NApote^. Bnt Waterloo 
royate, ni de vos fl^oits au ir^ne changed tli« of France, and Feltre' 

tetre ,* U /oM les raTndiqueh • Tl}c most jtubliahed a {iSioclamaticm, in which are 
al)!«>hite iierotion to the wishes of Napo- the cxiiresMions, Bmapartft d sa timtdle^ 
Icon in tlie administration of Ijis depart- %*ils csclavcs du tyratu The author of auch' 
mem, and a professed hatred of Ertglatwl, 
cliaracterized the duke at this tiipe. He 
has been accusetl of reiwlering die iunpc- 
rial government obnoxious liV his con¬ 
duct, juwl of contributing inudi to huny 
Napoleon into the war agiunsttSimin. 
lli« Words respecting this suT»jert, as late 
h» ip are rcinorkaiile. Ou the break¬ 
ing out of RJalltrt’s conspiracy, in 181*2, 
in the ahaonce of Napoleon, Clarke lost 
his {irescnec of mind, and did not recover 
it till die danger was over, when he or¬ 
dered the arrest of genend'Lamothe. At 
thf^ipc of the levy of the guards of hon¬ 
or, be issued secret onlerJ! to the prefects, 
representing the ntddes as ohjeets of sjjn- 
pieiou, and desigiwting their cliiKlreii as 
hostages. At this moment, when his 
Mjeasuiv.s wen* creating niiinerous enemies 
against die imperial government, the 
duke of Kongo (Savory), tloii minister of 
police, wamird NajKileou to beware of 
Feltre, and accused him of being leagued 
widi those stutators who had made over- 
rm'R.s at London; but the einpi ror, unlbr- 
tiiimteiy for himself, would not is'lieve 
Cliu-ke (xipable of sneli hignititmle. I hir¬ 
ing the siege of Paris everv' thing in 
Fcllre’s department wa*. 1«'ll uiiilone. 'I’lie 
tnoet imiHirtaut jioints were led di-fi-nce- 
less and all precautions were nesrlected. 

To disguise his perfidy, (Marke followed 
the empress to lllojs, and even projKised 
to declare the senate tfnd provisory gov- 
eriiiiient/iar.i de la hi; u li vv davs later, 
he was found among diose whoni he had 
jiiirt pro-serihcil. So important were liis 
services to the Ilourbotis, tlial In* would 
have been left in the oHic«* of iiiinister of 
war, iiad it not been impoKsihle, as Louis 
will I'X'itressud himsi-ir, rfr le prendre 
Uiut ehtml de desmus Bonaparte. The 
inlbrjiintiou he comnutnieateil to the new 
govemtnent was valuable, and d>b duke 
srsm liecarnc- a ja-er ol' France. It was 
then that Ittt jironouncetl from the tribune 
the Imrliarous umim of the old monar- 


a paper was not‘.thought, even by the 
ministers of the foreign Jiowers, a proper 
member of the council. Ho was, hpW; 
ever, n>appointcd minister j and iii this., 
JioRt he jiroscrilaxl the most exi>ericnced 
officers of the army, and, in order to pro¬ 
cure himsi’lf .xii])|)orl, he bestowed large 
.sums on his creatures under the name of 
arrears. He classified all, the officers, in 
regard to the degi-ce of suspictoh attached 
t<» them—^he who 1^ lioen puh|icly a 
parasite of Napoleon. Tic died Octobef 
28 ,^ 1818 . 

Fr.i.iTrc.v: a little vessel with oars, com¬ 
mon in the Mediterranean. (Sec Boat,) 

I'kme. *I’he Femgeriehie (Fem-courts) 
were eniniiial etnnis of Germany in the 
middle ages, which took the place of the 
roaullir adniitiistrniion of justice (then 
fallen into decay), especially in criminal 
eaves. 'I’lie.s** eoiirt.s originated, und'had 
their chief jiin.sdiefion in ^Vestphaim, and 
their [inyeednigs were etnclucted widh the 
most [irofounii seereev; hence they were 
called H ’estpliciian, or secret tribunals. The 
word fern is probably derived from the Old 
Savon I'trfemen, wliieli means to C.xcom- 
nniiiieate or eni-se, Fimgiricht, therefore, 
is a tniinnal wmeli lias power to subject 
the otli'iider to baiiisliment or outluwTy. 
These eonrt.s derive their origin from 
Glinrlemagne; but no explicit account of 
them occurs earlier than the IMth century, 
'fhe total want of the iiieaas of procuring 
justice ill a regular way enabled them to*' 
obtain, es|M*ei!illy after tlio fall of Henry 
the Lion (118*2), organi/ation'and extep^. 
sive t(|tli(»rity. When the duchy (ff Sax¬ 
ony was ilissulved. the arclibi.shop of Co¬ 
logne received' Knger and Wt'smhalia, 
under tho name of a Ifuchy. It may 
have been at that time, that, in conse¬ 
quence of tlie total and niinous disorder 
in the administration of justice, these se¬ 
cret, nr, ns they styled themselves,tri-,. 
hnnpK ♦•nine into activ e operation, in fhe 
plnet* of the courts which had hitherto 


I'fiy —si vetd le roi, si vent da hi. On the lieen heftT by the bishojis or royal com-' 
latidin^of Napoleon from l‘',,lha, the min- inis-saries (>m,>tsi rtgii). .\midst the gene- . 


Kttry of wiir was ugnip given to the duke 
-of Fo)tic, and the now minisUT repainsl 
to the cbanilior of deputies, where he as- 
sonod, lliat, “arrived at thy age of TiQ, he 
hail never hetraved atiy- jierson,” lie 


ral distraetioiKS which w’cre then prevalent 
in Gcrinnny, it was not difficult for tliem 
to acquire u ireinendoust mnliority, wliile 
they might, at the same time, produce 
.svune liPtM'ficial resiilis; iiiid the emperors 


then went to England, and ufterwarda to .aflonvards increasovl this authority, by 
Ghent. While here, the duclwas of Fidtre availing themselves, at tiine^ of the Ihn- 
is said JO liav'e obtayied lier husbaiars y>fenV?i/«f, to promote dieir own draigns, and 
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> .to intimidate^ by tlicir incniuc, jwweiful counts, wvee jprattfsred tbimugli'ail th«' 
nobles. In pmcess of r^jne, ijovwt'r, proviiioes and rities of'Germany. It is 
they dcgeiiemted, and no lon^r rontiiif>(i ciunpOted that their iituniM’r nniunnte4i ,to 
themselves law smd preeeileut, .so that lUO.tKK), They recopuised one another 
‘ ^ the sorn.‘ey in whieh^ they ent eloped by eertain sipis and watch woctIk, vt-Uirh 
" tliein8eh<*s,oiil} survtsl .as u cloak to their were eoneiialed from the uniniliated; and 
'jCrim'miil purposes^ The fU'cat niiin>«'r they vvere h<wet* called'the or 

of Uicir inenihers, tviiicli weix; dispersed iltiniiinaii. They i»omid them8i;lvt»fi tiy n 
, .JBverv wliere, made it easy for them n'ertienilous oath ; for they vowed “to 


' 'to oxtend tlieir iiillnenee tlintm;}) .-dl 
Gornmit). lii any Gt'rnmn state, tliu 
' man wliu iuul' a cum]iiuiiu ni'aiii't his 
neigldsir, wincli eatdd not U' sustained 
•Indore the onliiiarvjudges, iK-tooi. iiiin- 
self to a WcMph'alian tnhimal. 'I hi se 
• seorertribunals wer* most temhh' ni tlie 
14 dj and l.lith eiaititries-. It is ils reti>n' 
•by no ineaiK .siirjn-ismg tiiat s,> m.itiy 
voices wore niis -d .•igain-: lliem, and that, 
in ] 4 (i}, vatintts p!nn\'- tnnl eines .d’tJer-. 
many, as well as the etade.ienuos. 

uniietl in <i ieai'iie, to < ii dde ah per'Oif' 
to obtain justice,hj ilieir mean-, an .1 to 
pn'vent any lioni '•eehinir n Irortj tlie 
m r t tribtuials. rarlienl.ii t'tate^ like- 
tdnnined liom the etnperor i- iters 
of j.r 'tectioii airaili-t -b.’ Moictiee ('f tie* 

V\cSfphidi.'iAJ trs.ioii' Tif 4 ‘n;p'ior> 
tliainselve.s went no Inrtiier lliaji to nitike 
some nna\:ii)m‘.r attempt-*' t.» infrodn. i' 
iniprovemrnts into the eotasiitniioii of 
the seeiT't tiibimal'. 'rif-e >\ire boM 
enouitli, bowe\<r, to oppose t.'e ins.-hes 
to tiie emj'eivirs. Tia ir jiilimiice «as 
not entirely des.i-.ijcd. unid ifn- pnbhe 
ptaee (Jjaih'Jfrii />) w.ts i -.fabh-ii* i m 
GemKim.niid an amei;.l''d fonn of trial 
tiud jfs'nal judirature w.i-i infiodin-ed. 
Tlie itisr F(.iiie> rirht Wfis held'at /ill, 
in ilie j--jir l.V!-. Mi'\otal tie- I lilt:* 
of WeMpbidia, dieri w>!e Funds'ru'-h in 
IjOWf r tjaxoiiy and otliej < leriiian .-t it. >; 
bot diey had an U)iihorit\ fn h'«j|^\i'n- 
sive, and tbe.r jtirisdiefii.n w is e-»,;;n< d 
.'to Ji, hnfited e.ndi.—I;i e.ai'nqu'-j.ei. nf 
the secrcej in \dfir li tlie^e tnbinial-' v\ere 
env/tloped. little js kijouii o|' :!i( ir !(■- 
tcnial orcani/m ill. Tii*- elM> f oiil'er, 

'(who wa.s geia-rillv a prinee or eount, 
had tiie .Hitpreme d-n ction of the court, 
the jtwsdietion of wbtcb compnsi d oth¬ 
er free'mbmials. 'I'he pis.-idenl of’he 
wcr&L tribimai was called thi^Fni^nif 
.(free count; fir in i nly line - thus wilo 
admiiMVtcntd justi c in tiie pnnincc-, 
fin the kina's n«ine wer* dt noniinati.d 
! counijt). Ifbi assiH'iaios, whi» ronenr- 
Jwd in ^nd -excenlorl the .sentene*', wens 
called Frewrlu'^eti, iUo\r wsskiiis iVij. 

^ din^ty juid their place of rnem.mg, fVri’- 
stvid Hirer. Iieiicb or court). 'J'iie Fn-i- 
yfeki'0iii, wIlo were appointed by thg 


stijijior? the holy rente, and to i-onccal ii 
from wife mid ehild* fiither imd iilothiT. 
si'ter iiirti In-other, lire, and wiml, fmru 
all that the sim siiines on, the min moist-, 
e;,-, from all that is iH'fvvccn heayen 
and eanh,” 'j’lnw acknowledged the 
• inpt ror a.s tl.( ir siijH'rior, and for Tbis 
itiison gi'iienilh iniide him one of ilieir' 
n 1 Maher nt-his- coronation at Aix-la-Oha- 
IH'Ilt*. .Afijmssinn, aeeprdititr to the ssrict 
rules, could take place only in the U:ti 
/u-!/, tliiit i', in Westph'dia, The assem- 
bh( s 111’ the tribunal were open or scent, 
'file fori III r were held hv day, in the. 
ijM ua.r: the latter In niiriit, in a fon>t, 
or 111 (-niice.d.yl lUid suhterRUieaij place*, 
lit tie «!• didi'ii-iit cases,the circunisiioiec? 
of ludiojient and the pmces.s of trial were 
I’.'tiercnt. 'flic cnnies of which the 
seciei ttiliuiiid usurped eogni/atiee were 
l.ires\. >ie. n, nipe. thetl. rohlicry, and 
murder. The neciisatioii wa.s ttmde by 
one ol’ till- Frtw'-Zui/n«, wliu, without 
f.inlii !' [ roof lieclaied lijioii oatit, that 
tlie a<-i-tis, d had comniitied the crime. 
'J'iie a(-eii.>( d w.is- liow tJnic' .summoned 
to apjieai 1 ); (Jip* the tecn-t trihunal. and 
the eitatioii was serr* dy urlixcd to the 
floor of lii>, dwt Ihai.', or some >ici«hlHiring- 
jilac"; the aecusei remiiint'd unknown. 
If .'.ib 1 [he tiui-'l snu;mon.-t, the nccn*«'d 
•jid not appi ar, lie was once more cite<l 
111 a sij. inii s.-f.,snin of the court, which 
w.i‘ c.iiled tli<‘ .secret .frW, or ilAn, and, if 
■•nil < (iniumai'iiiii-, v.ns giwn over to thi; 
F-i wlmjl'i/>. The first /'Vfvtrtii^r who 
met Inin, (a,iei!(,il him,' not to a gilihct, 
hut to a ir*'e, to iinlicato that he was 
jiiit to deatji by one of them. If this 
<'•'ude|yIl(■(l made any risislanec, it wrw 
liiwfid to li-.siroy iiim ogtriglit. They 
tile I left their knife by the corpse, |o sliovV 
tliiit it wa.s not a imirdtT, but n piinisb- 
mci.f itiihejed by one of. the /VcNwr^o/f- 
rn. IJovv many'judicial mrmters were 
p‘-rp( tr.ited in'ti'ii‘» manner, from re- 
mtenstisl motives, or tradlce, may 
Well be iinaL'incd. Tlie Fniiefuiffe who 
ir.ne the coiidemnnil ii secret nint for 
ins e.‘-c!ipe, w‘fi« him.Meir puntitbed with 
death. SVith the grealeHf resison may \vc 
e.-d! :li''..,e Heert't 'tribunalH the rnoal e;;<t 
cialile arnl fiionstmuM pervcnsioiis of jm 
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dicial institutions wliicli have ever existed 
among civilized nations. Similar socio- 
tim existed in Italy. (SfoUierg’s ^TmrfMi 
in Maly, III, p. 44:1) J’aul Wigand hn» 
throwii liglit upon ' tlifH sulycft in Ins 
work Das f'rmfrerirht fVeslfalens, 189.i. 

Few* covert, in law, signifies a mar¬ 
ried woman, in contradifaifiction t(| a feme 
sole,, or single woman. By the roihnion 
law of Englnnii and the greater part of tin* 
IT, States, the ‘ legal eafnieity of a woman 
to-contract, and sue or l»e sued, sejianitc-. 
ly, eeaa‘s on her innrri.'^'. By the art of 
marriage, her luishaiid heroniiw a |)arty 
to her coiitrocts, existing at tJ-.e time of 
the niorriai^’. He Ls liahie to {>uy her <lehts, 
<»r he may collwt for hiS own use tlni 
delrts due to her. All her |»f;rsonal profi- 
erfy also l«xH)ines his, ami he may re¬ 
duce k to his own pn.ssession. And if bhe 
makes a eontnicl iluring the marriage, it 
is his eonlraet ns far as it has anj loree. 
By the eivi! law, the wife’s legal eapaeity 
is not merged by the mamnge to m-arly 
the same eXtctit. She ImKIs her jiropcny 
separately, and may, in re's|M.*ct to it, eom*- 
iiH'iiecaiid defend suits imlepeiulently "f 
her imshmid; and so site may eoiuraet, in 
resjs'ct to her piDperty or her s'parate 
huBiness, imieiieiidently of her hushand. 
While lord Mansfiidd was elm.'f jiisiiee of 
the king’s heneh in ihigland, it was deri¬ 
ded hv that court, tfiat, when a hiishand 
and wife voluntarily separateil hy an ago'e- 
iiienl made iM'tweeii themselves (i»r tins 
’piirjMise, and an allownner ua« made l{\' 
the hUslHiml to the will- llir her supjxtit, 
the wife might Iwsued, sefiarately, on her 
contracts tiir articles used in lier ouliiia- 
ryeounsc of living. This deeision was* 
douhted, from time to time, and finally 
overruh^l in the time of lord Kenyon, iIk* 
succ»*ssor to lonl Mansfield. BiiV if the 
liiislmnd is transported heyond si'a, out- 
laweii,or rondeumed to imprisonment for 
life, or the parties lin* divoreeii from the 
iMiiids of matrimony, or from la-d and 
lioard, the wifr’s caiwteiiy to eoiitract, and 
' to wie in her own name, for causes gf ac¬ 
tion accruing'SiiliKequontly, will he reviv- 
i-d. So in courts of equity, litllowing, in 
this iTWiiect, more nearly the einl Jaw, a 
wife may niaintnln suits scimrately fnmi 
her hiiHlMind, when; this is nccessan' in 
ofiler to the attaiiinwnt of justice. ,\ji 
execptioii is also made, liy a partieiilar 
custom in I.«ondi>ii, in fiivor of trade; for a 
fmt eovrrt trader in that city imiy coii- 
rrai*t, and sue or lie suwl, in licr own* name, 
in concerus relating to her trade. 

KEwemo; the nohles^ Immch of gyni- 
.naatics, (q. v.) Fencing id divided into 


fencing whh tfae' broaid swonh and tlie 
small swonl; Hie latter being the higher 
,and inon; fHirfect, and liighly/isefu) in the 
physical <;diieation of the mule sex, os it . ^ 
givt>s strength anef flexiliUity to the limbs, 
quickness and accuracy to the eye, and . 
ciMihiess atal self-|H>»scB.sion to the mind. 

Fex ; a place overflowed with water, 
or alKiunding witli liogs; as the bogs iri' 
Ireland, the fi;n.s in Lincolnshire, Ketit^. 
and Camhrklgcshire. TIip.so fciw abound* 

III duck, teal, mallards, pike, eels, &c.,. 
and an berlaige that is very nourishing 
to sheep and eattle. 

Fknki.on, rmneoli de ‘Soligimc tie la* 
Motte one of the most \ enC.iilile of the*^ 

I 'li'iirh cleigjr, the pattern of virtue in the* 
midst of a eornqit {-ourL Ho was Ixim i 
in l(i51, at the ehatcaii I-enelon, in Peri- 
goril, of a family illustrious in church and 
state. A gentle disposition, unitixl with 
great Mvaeity of mind, and .a feeble and* 
delietfte eoii'lltiilion, clmnicterked his 
yontli. His mu’le, the marquis of Fence 
Ion. had him ediiiaited uiuler his own eye, 
at t’aliors. The youth qiude a-stonisiung , 
progre>^, artd ea'iiy ma^-tere^ thi* iflost ’ 
dillicnlt Studies, in his Llih year, he 
]n<‘a< hed with ►ri'ttt applaiist*. His uncle, . 
feariit" tJiat siiecess .'Uid flattery might 
eornipt so amiahle u heart, advist'd his 
nephew to nilti\;ite his talents in retire¬ 
ment. He nli'ced him under the care of 
the ahlie Tronson, superior of St. Sulpice, ' 
in Paris'. tin- age of ‘dl, Fenelou look 
Jioly ordei>, and perlitniied ihe iatigniilg. 
ilnties of the pari.'h of St. Sulpice, ^iar- 
lav, iirelihjshop of Paris, gave him the cure 
of a society of female converts, calletl 
the .V'le (\tlholirs, which office ho dis¬ 
charged dining three years. In this sta¬ 
tion 111 # fust dis)>layed his ])owera of in¬ 
struction and persuasion. Till'king, hav¬ 
ing heard of the success of liis Mhirs, af>- 
p<.tintcd him to take charge of a luidlloii 
to Saintonge, for the conversion of the 
Huguenots, u here his mild and coiwinchig 
c|o(|nenee, jonieil to iiis amiable maiinois, 
met with astonishing snceess. It is to the 
honor of Fenelou, that he would not ac¬ 
cept this jKist, exi-ept on condition that*no 
other nii*ns slioiild be employed than 
those of charity and argument- In KiBi, 
his nnele eonti'rreil on iutn the priory of 
t '.an'iinac. {soon afler, he wrote his first 
^^olk, On tlie Fiducation of Daughters, 
w liich was the, fm.sis of liis future rejiuta-* ' 
tioii. In l.ouis XIV intrusted to him 
the education of his grandson^ the ditkias 
of Burgundy, Anjou and Borri. FenMon' 
\%H!> sitccesstid in kinning tlie mind of the 
young duke of Burgiuidy, hek presump-' 
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'live to the throne of Fnkico, and sowed main, apjtoanvl at Paris, IBSij, in Gyols. 
' seeds of yverj princt'iy virtue in iiis " Fkssei, [amth^in Jienirulum): a tail 
heart; 'but \ln‘< pietiuitim! dwitli blasnA plant of the ikUiotI onler mwFUi/*r<^, 

■ Ae pleasing antjeip:ii\ouB entertained n*- iH'aring uinl»'‘ls of aniaU y«'lli»v flowers, 
specting Intu. In ItCM, Fenehm was ereji- and linei\ di\id<»l le'n\('s. lly enltivatioii, 
ted arelibishop of ('fuuliray. A tlieulogi- the sotnln lose tlieir acrid i«xipcrtios, aii<l 
j cal dis|iute (see Quidism) with Itossuet, !n*<|niie an agrt'cnhlo llnyor; tltey are ear- 
his fonuer in-tnicter, terniinated m liis, nniiaU\e, nia! an* fretpjenlly employed in 
condemnation I)\ j:«>})e Innocent X11,and medreinc. In .Italy. the'joimgsprOirtsarr 
itis liaiUflirncnt to his di4>ce.M' h\ Louis eaten as a .salad, and aho ip soii}ts. The. 
XFV. ¥ Vinlon suhniitred niiliont the .'/. irmn’o/oisliasn.-trongainlli'ssagroo- 

h'itst lieMtation. In tins jx'nnd i ltK>J—1>7) aide ixhir, and tlta'S nut, urdiourilv^ 
was written hi.i li tter to Louis XIV, first reed inches in her/hiT Ftatnel setwi is 


»iis»'ox’ered in in wlticli he spi'uhs 

hold'Utitlis to t!i*' deceiveil iiioniirc.h. 
(Ijttlrr flf I' ntl'ni a Lf<a.‘.v ,V// . nrn I'nr- 
Kwi'iuaril. I’.ni-, le'i.")'. rrumtiiis 
rime, lie lixed in liis. diuees,', ■.li-eiiniiitf 
the xcnerahle cl,;:r.';ct r uf a t’hnMiaii 
p!nlo5>r>]iiier, atid '■l UijinluiisK pei jurniing 
his saeml dntie-, Ih di nl nfa liiiii: 
fl.*vpr. Ill-* xvorlv'i in tue duiMitments uf 
pliilusuphj, tiieultiey a)i,l tin nelle'-leitn 
have Imiiiurtalizerl ins name, jlewas lii- 
lun r with the h.-st mu.ieis uf ai.eietil 
an i in. tlerii j:iic->4, mi'i 1 .s uiani '\a- ain- 
inriied Wp mild a'..! ntle'-pnii of hc- 

nevoleOce. niss;\li IS jjaeiit .and jdi 
ing, pure ?iiid hannuniujli>. ii.u-t i i l- 
ebnifed Xxink i- Lev .Innt.n.s lii Th- 


e.xieiiiivi ly exjiurtta! fmni Fiymce to Great 
Uritain, and isjsiid tu he enmkiy ed in the 
latiet cuiiiitry in the inannlacture of gin. 

Fn.M'ux, Llijali, an Lnglisli atflhorond 
pui t uf eunsaleialdc latent, as well as 
ieariiiii", \xns Imni in IThSI, at Shelton, 
near Newcastle, in tslutTnidshin;. He was 
uf ail aiicjetit and rcsjieefatdf: tiuniiy, hut 
tlie xMiniei st of I2e}iit<lrcn. After going 
tliiuiiirh the n.siial coiijse of ednratiun at 
.le-’.is eulleee, t’amhridge. he took his 
luielii'ii.i's ih gree xxiih the inti'iilion t»l' 
eiit* ring the ehiircli. 'I'lits desipi was, 
hux\( M r. feiideifd ahurtive hy Ins politi¬ 
cal pimcipli''. and he aco-nted an eiignge- 
iio lit III till' cajiaeiix uf usher. The earl 
uf Orit i-x afterward.', thruiigii tlie n cuni' 


nirvjuf, in wiii'li he endeaxured lu i \- 
"liihit a niudel lur the educ.iiiun uf a jy iii'-e. 
It xvas r'amVd ut}':,nd j.nhii'hi-d hy ti \;.i- 
etenipluyid tu^tnai'cnlie liie 'riaini'Cijpt. 
On flic ajipei.nui 'e uf tni- XMir).. 

. manif>.sted d)'i>i'a-iire tnwaid- I'eti* ion, 
coiiceivinL'tins l.i-'uiicrii luni.tnei tu lie a 
hatirt'on ill-reign, ■•ir.d liirhade the 
pletiun uf the prluimi" .'^uine )!ia!ii urns 
■ JK-rSUtiS pIT'ended, w!.;,; relielul, iiim-'If 
never thought of lliait ‘alx p-urepn -i laed 
tf Mlamr- d<; Murite'jian, jIn.-haii^ i ,ad- 
etnuis*'Iie I’uTi.aiigi Auiiupe toe ii«ic|je-s 
of Ihirgiindy, i'ruti-iiar.'Luuvui.', Iduine- 
noflh the e\vled king .f.ini'-,. and .•^< .'u-fris 
Xionw Xl\. It 1 - a ifKi«tci|iii ce uf it- 
kind, derni-ring il.e must um-i-IIi m mnad- 
ity in iiieasing langui.'.'e. 'rxxu yeti:-af- 
/ter his death, Jiis heir.- juihii-iied the 7Wc- 
md^wp, conijdige in two xolnine-. .■^ince 
that time, tin re liaxe hceil ninneruii.-' edi- 
tiotta III IHlIfj a rnunuiiient xxai-' * reefed, 
hy public suh.«criptiuii, to hi- nu iiiory ; 
and thet 7th of Jatnuuy, iiis statue, 
e.vecuted hy the .“Cnljitor Itnud, xxas' 
placcil af (.'umfimy. IJaii.-iMi xxruti- 'fhe 
jdl’e of F»'‘n<‘'lon, from original fiapers; 
and ('tirunjxdlinn-f’igeac him puhh.stir'il 
a collection of his l*'tt<'t.- never iwfiire 
printeii. 'I'he (Burns </<• Ftm Utn^ 

.Willl his e'llojyy hy |gi HarpC, «t.'d H hip- 

■gnijihica} and'entirtd noun* by M. Villt;- 


iiieiniaiiuti uf hi.- friuiii-, xxg.s indnceil tu 
make him hi- prixate .seciet.nry, Ulld 1<> 
piace 111 - clih st -uji under lii.s care. In 
fliis .'iliiatiuii he h -1 aiiie .•ici]:i}iiiitcd xvjth 
jiK .-t of tiie wit.- of the lige; and Pope, 
xyiiuii) he as-i'led in hii t)dy«ii y (tnuisb-* 
ting till* XXhole uf i>‘e first, fuimit, nine¬ 
teenth and iwi'nli* ih liouks of that jawnn . 
in partieulai. w'a- n«iei; iittaeiu'd'to him. 
pope'.- iiiiere.-i xxas cxorteti in hi.s favor, 
h'llli XX nil Lriiggs, (hr* -eeivtary, find after 
hi- dentil, xxiiii indy TruiiilMill, to whose 
Hill lie XVa-s apjiuiiiif'd tutor. Ih'Side-the 
tr.mslanuns aiiiiilcd to. lie puMistied, in 
170:*, Dvfurd and ('ainhridge Vi rsoh ; u 
xoliime uf poems, 1717; .IhfW/onni', a 
tragedy, }7’d;!; aiid the Lit«‘s of tVlillon 
and \Va!lei,\x 'uh an ediiiun the poems 
of the laitei. Mi.“ death toolt place July 
Idtli, 17;!tJ, Asa IVulon displayed 
nnich harmruiv and [slcrio diction, and, 
BH a translaloi', eon.-ifh:rnhlesxxci inesKand • 
facility of x eivificuriou. ills trHg»*dy of , 
Mariamiie also mtuntainH a ri‘S{>cctabh' , 
rank aiiiung .s’lniikir dnimntic prorliictionii^ 
Fi on. or Ffn;n. (See JRmda/ 
rjunoit Ixv x.xoxvfi'si u '; conn painua 
to die duke of Dadeti, This artist xx,i.x 
Ismi in ITt'.."), in n Galnmek honle, t>}i tie* 
frontiers of KiiMsia iiwl f'liiria. He knexv 
nothing of iii*-- ftttpiiy, and the n’coilo»'tio»s ' 
of hi» ymitli went tm farihor Intck thau to 
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Ilia cabturo by the Rusaiaiia. As lift was want digtiity, mUI traces of seiisitaUty arb^’^ 
farriftrt away by the Russians, he mbst ofti'ii mingled with it, , His figut^ are tO 0 \ 
JiavR bolungud to Uic Torgdts, who had cuntmcted, and he is toofuiidof dispesiiti'g" 
))lared themselves under the |»roleetion of, dntpery in a multitude of small foJa».'‘He 
the Russians, but, on aerount of some d is- has etched, in u ifiasterly manner, some •. 


putes with the Museovites, deserted their pieiurcs; aiiioug otliers, a Aescent from'' 
ccUintry, and went over to the t'liiuese, the eross, hy Volterra. 

During tilts' flight, a smull jmrty of the I'j;obo8ia; a city of EurojieanHussiti. 
horde was surrounded on a moiuitain hy (See Caffa.) 

tho Cossacks, and, ofl’eriiig resistaMn', FniiuiNAM)-, (ienimnemiicrorstl.Fer- 
mttBl of them were slain, iind the rest/^'diiiainl 1, hrotlier of CJiarles V, whom he 
tnatie prisoners.* Feoddr yet nimembers sureei-iled as emjx ror of (Jermany, ISot’ji 


thia attack. A female, v\hu, he thinks, 
must have lH*en his mother, nmtle evt-iy 
evortion to sane him, hiil without Micee-^. 
'Hie boy, then lielween tiVt* ami siv ji ars 
old, was lake-n to .St, Petershiirir, and 
plaewl nhder tho protection of the em- 
fircfis, from wlihdi jt mav he eonjectiired, 
that ho lielonged to a fiinuly i>l‘ (’almuck 
pniiees, whie.ii tvas coiilirunsl h\ a Kns- 
siaji tiflicer who was present at the atlaek. 
At his haptiMn, he was I’alli d I'eodor 
Iwauowiuscli. Till' em]ih.—> (^itliarjne 
the hin o.s a pie-ent to tlie |>riii- 
eesjs Am<’ha of Baden. 'I'liis jiriiico-. 
prnvhled for his education, lledisplajed 
a love ft»r painting, lahoce'd a.-'iduou-iy, 
went to Italy, and remained seven ware in 
R«»me, wliere his talent for ila* art was de¬ 
veloped in V arUiiis ways, 'riii iiet* lie w ent 


having Is'cn cho.sen king of the Ilumaus, 
I.VU. and king of Huii^jiyaiid Bohemia, 
I.Vi'i. In lo.v!*, lie lij[ld a fh«,*t. at 
hiDg, in whiclj tjie ciirrencv of the empire 
was regidifed. and matiy rehgiousgrievan- 
ees ..(ilh red Ii\ tlie I’nitestjuits wcR'e.vpos- 
ed. renliiiand was of a mild chnraefer, 
ami. at the second's(*s..ioi] oftiie coimeilof 
'I’tviit, in loli'J, lie oirtained sevend n’lig- 
lo'is priv lieges (or his -iihjeclw. The aulic 
eoniics! (ij. \ .) was (l.'iiintively organired 
during hisjeiLOi. He ascended the throne 
too late to eth't as mueli goftd in Oerma-, 
iiy iis he winild otherwiw’' have done.— 
‘2. I'erdiiiand 11 .sijcreedt*^ In. uncle Mat¬ 
thias, who died witlioiu clnldn*!!, aiiil who 
had .seenn'd to#him tin* succession in an 
asseiiiliiy of till* .stare.s, in Jt;i7. He'a>- 
ceiided tlie im|vrial thione wlien the 


with lord Elgin to tireece, m>d sketched thirty jears’war (tp v.j w:is ju.st on the ^ 
many remniiis of ancient .scul[)ture, for tho • poitu oi'hrcakn.g out, and the hou.se of 
knowledge of which we are indel'ied to Aiisiri.i was in a critical .situation. He 
tlnvvM'aJ of the V'ngh.sh tiaveller. He then was of a dark aiuh resiTved eiiaracter, 
acftonipanjed that iiohleman to London, to had lieen educated hy the Jesuits at In- 
isuperiiiteiiil the engnivitig of the i.’Igm gol.-tadt, and. in his ndigious vwwvs, 


colleetion. Aller a residence of threw was verv unlike his aiire.sim's. Ferdinand 
year^ iti that ea|>it!il, he retiiria'd to t'arls- 1. Maviitiilian, or even Rodoljih and Mat-* 
nihe, and was np|>oinred eoitrt-|miiiier hy* tlnas. His zeal vvas (’\eited against every 
the lute duke Charles Frederic. .Natiiiv «lcv iation fntm tiie decree s of the council 


the lute duke 


larles Frederic. 


ibrmed thistinist ratlierlhra sculptor than 
a pnimor, tor the plastic jiriuciple prevails 
throughout his works; and, as he exeeii- 
lod mort of thenr m fomaiVa, he eoiild 
approach iiiairer to the elVeet of ndiid*. 
liy the CAinsfant stinly of aiili(|ues and ol‘ 
tht> old Flomitin*' ni.').sterx, he aitaineil, in 
|Kirfocti<Hi, dieir precLse, severe amt gfami 
.style. The tjuiet, vvliieli the saeretlness of 
tlie fiuhjnct deintmds, is the pruieijial elitir- 
ucteriHUc of Ids rt'ligiou.s eianfiosiiions ; 
but, ill bifl bacelianalkm i»ieciv. all is life 
and motion, unitiug tbefire of (hiilio Ro- 
mmm with the boldness rind strength of 
Buolisrroti. llis figun’s di.splii\ an aston- 
iHliing variety, imd tm indivUliiality which 
could bo [Minluiaal fudy hv an orthst, who 
looked (m living men with a free and j>f.n- 
etratiug eye. >One thing juis never 
attaiiuui—the |»»v\erof‘tepri'seiiting fimiule 
grace. Although his lAlms do not alvvays 


of 'rrent, ami lie obstinately adliered to 
IiigoteU mid iian'ow views of religion. 
The retreat of the Bohemian forces, who 
had appeaix'd liefore Vienna, underfthe 
nimmiimt *>f Thurn. gave him iiti oppor- 
tiuiity of secnruig liis eleei,iou to thi* im- ■■ 
perj.il Throne, in spile of the opposition of 
the 1 iiioij and the Boheniian.s (ItilM). The • 
su{*IMiri of the league, and of thoelirtor of 
.''^avoiiy, John Ooige I, placed him tirmly 
on theth.'^iieofBohemia, when; lierelent- 
les.s|y jw'rseriited the Fnvtestants, bniu.sliing 
their pn>achers,and comiM'lling many thou¬ 
sand imlustrions iHVople to n'tuove to fors ^ 
eign countries. lie recalled the Jesuits/, 
and tore tlu' charter of privileges, OTAniftd . 
by Bvtdolpli 11, witli his own hand, (Se? 
Calirtiiirs.) lie declarpil his rival, Fredf-. 
fir \ . muh'rthe ban of the empinv, <u»d i»’ 
spite of the opiKisittoii of the elftctor ol" 
Saxony, ir.msU'm!d the Fulatinate to the 
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duke of Bavaria, who sqwottod hiH mea- 
; surea. IBs gcnrrals, Tilw and WalJon- 
y Btein, dctenwd Cliristiau Iv, king ofDeii- 
^ ‘ mark, ChriNiaii, duke of Brunswick, and 
count Mansft'ld. Thotwo dukes of Mcok- 
leubuiig, who )iad taken part with Den¬ 
mark, were put under the ban of die eiii- 
iure. Walleiist(‘in war< uivested, with the ' 
duchy of itlecklenhurp. He also utlem}n- 
.,«d to jnake hnns<*lf master of the coiii- 
"niereeofthe Btiltic.; but this project failed, 

• the siejrt' fif t^tralsuud Iteing reutlcred in¬ 
effectual In the protection of the Hause 
tomis. He now pub]ishe«l the edict of 
rcisyutinn (K!2ll»), ^storing all the eecle- 
siosUcal foundations whieli hud Ix'en uUil- * 
islunl by the ProU'srauts, contran’ to tli« 

. ecclesiastienl rcwr\atMtn (sec /tdi^ous 
Peace}, to the Catholic bisho]is and pivl- 
ates, declariiiff the (’alviniM.- to lx* ev- 
eluded Jrorn the ndigious p ace, ami re¬ 
quiring die Prot<*stam suhjeet- of ('atho- 
lie princt's to cijibrare the ('utliolit relig¬ 
ion This oilict was carried int«i evccn- 
tiof) hy force of nnii-. at Au;r-'hmg, I'hii, 
Ka’.»rhiipen and Raiis!*on. lint the dis- 
mws'ion of Wall} n-tei;.. which wa-'almost 
unaniriiou^y deinatnled by the diet, and 
the cffort^ of Ilichelieii, v ho [uit all his 
political iiiai’hiiicrv in niotion, in order to 
secure to Fniiiee a ponerful innuetice m 
^ Europe, and to limit tiie aiino-ii over- 

• whelming j^iwer of the Jioiiw- of Aur-tria, 
anrl, tinaily, the jHiwer of t hi«tavii'- Adol- 

K hus, enppon('<I by* Krance /md asMsted 
y the Protestants, I'iirti thi \ limml all 
■ ho{M‘s of reconciliation destmyeil (n the 
siege of Majnleliurg,—all ct)ntrihute<l to 
* pnwent Ferdinand from rarrjiii!; Iii.- plan 
into execution. I'he death of <lu-»taius 
, Adolphus, the victory of his own son, 
the arcli-duke I'enlinaiifi, o\cr Ih’r- 
nartl, duke of Weimar, at .N'ordlintren, and 
tlw.* .separate fx-ace wi{li .Savoin ' Piaj;iie,' 

' IIISId), gave him the proejHict of an iihi- 
mate tnhnipli over the Protestant.-, liur 
the ireatioeiit of tlie elector of 'I'rev' s, 
who, having phiced hini.ueif iimh r the 
Jiro|ection or France, and nr^uved French 
troofis into his fortresse.s, wa** carrjeil od‘ 
ftrnn >Luxen:ii)6urg In the .'Spanish troops, 
by the<!oratriand of Fordinaiulffind Philip 
Iv, mid the murder of tlii> I'reucJi garri¬ 
son, gave France a pn-ti-xt for an imme- 
dial© yPOf widi Spain and Austria. Swe¬ 
den couki now act wirii. rcnewtal vigor, 
pinner (q. VI.) defeated die imperial and Sav- 
■ on forcesttl Wittstock, itsifi, and drove ilwin 
mit of Hesse; and Ferdinand died Feb. 
Ifiri7, widiom bavingj neciiinpliahed his dc- 
«gn of destro} ingProfeW/intistM and fxili^- 
<»I freodom in Gertribi^-.— 3. His mm, Fer¬ 


dinand III, the victor of Ndrdlitigeit, suc¬ 
ceeded him. He jwas inorA diS}M>i»Qd lo- 
wiuds Tmice than his father. BanCr, and, 
Bernard, duke of Weimar, rejieatedlv de-. 
feated the imperial troope. Still, liow- 
evor, die diet, assembled at lialibbon in 
lt)40,did not agree to a peace. ' Aldiotigli 
Fejvliiiand w'pnid not render Iiini.ie]f (am* 
servient to tlie interests of Spain and die 
Ji'siiits, and though he snowed iinieh 
spirit in the diet, yet lie was unable to 
accomjilish his objects. At lust, the {mv- 
liminaries of Hamburg were concluded 
(ItiJl), by the mticles of ta'hich a general 
congress was asiiembled Mimster. and 
O.sjiahmck, for the puqKise of negotiating 
a peace. A long time elajised before this 
eongri‘A'< eoinineueed its w'^iol), and, in 
the mean time, us there was no truce, the 
war eontinuetl vyiih various suecesa. In 
Ityt*. when the Swinic.** (wlio, under Tor- 
stciisoii, had •■veil ihraatened Vienna) 
were on ill/' imim of taking uo;sise««ion of 
the eapiiaj of Bohemia, under Wnutgcl, 
Fenlinand determined to accede to the 
peace. {See Uxntphalia, Pf(tce He 
.soon after seemed the election of nis son, 
Ferdinand IVv as king of die Rouians*, 
hut that prince dieil tlie next year. In 
tlie tint of Itl-iJl—r>l, some unportam 
i-haiiffe-s were made in the adininik- 
tratioii of jiistiec. Shortly before his 
death (HJTiT), Ferdinmid conchidoii a 
leagiu' with die Poles uguinst theSwcih'S. 

I'FRm.vANo V, king of Amigon,’ who 
n'Cf'ived from the iMqs. the titUi of the 
i'atftolir, on uecoiiMf of the ex{mlsiun of 
the Miairs from l:*|),iin, v\{is die «»ii of 
king John II, and wa.'i born in 1453. By 
bis marri.'ige with Isaliclla, qtieen of Cas- 
til<-,lH> laiil thefoinniution lor the nnionof 
the diffeietii Sfiunidi kingdoms,whjeJi was 
linall; eoinpleted 4‘J years kuer. “Fenli- 
tmtid and Isttbidla liveil togedicr," mays a 
liisiorian,“not like a coiqilewliose united 
•osM'..s.-ions were under the eoliirol of dio 
iiisih'iriil, but like two moiiart^'Iis, closely ' 
and voluntarily imiu-d by u couuntuiiiy of 
inlenvts.” IsjdM-lla allowtMi her hiistmlid 
no other sbari' in the goveninicnt of Cas¬ 
tile than the privilege Of affixing his 'sig¬ 
nature to the dccrctrs, and of uniting Jiis. 
arms w iih her own. With XiiHuiifm (q. v.) 
they raised S}min to an cmiucnco whiah 
she liad never bef<in< attained. After a 
bksxly war of ten years, tliey couquemd 
Gmi.'uia{14!U),theoHly kingiWiof which 
tlie .Mixirs yet retained {Kn^ieasion in 
HjNiiti; hut the inoatbriiluait event of their 
reign was thn discovery of America, lor 
wliich Isabella had funiisJied the shiiis, 
and whicti made yiern 8overt%(uiofau6W 

I - ^ I. . 
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world. (See Colundni^.) This jwlltic 
prince laid the foundation of the- Sjwiflh 
nsceiidpncy in Europe by the acquisition 
of Naples (1505), by means of his jfewenU, 
Gouzalvo of Cordova, apd by the eonque^st 
of Navarre (1513); but his iwlicy was 
deceitful and despotje,. - Thest; stains ol)- 
seure the f'reai qualities which made him 
the first monarch of his time, His efforts 
to agffraiidiz** himself, and confinii his 
power, and his rclipous Iji^otry, led iiim 
into great errors. For the jnVpose of 
dominefiriiig over die. eonseiehe.es of his 
subjoin, he instituted the «‘r»urt of ilte in¬ 
quisition, in I WO, not peiTciviiig that he 
thus gave the clergy a jKJWer whieli they 
would soon tise against t)ic monarch hiin- 
s<‘in Not lej« unjiiiff and inijHdirie was 
tlio expulsioti of the .lews (U!>3) and tlie 
hanishment of tiu! Motav (,1501), Afier 
the dettili of.his wife hsalwlla (1504), he 
iriiuried Clennaiiic de Foix, aurl dietl 
(1,510) of the dropsy, produccfl hy an 
(iphnKlisiae, given him fiy lii.-« second wife. 
Charles I (V) sureended linn. 

FEtioiNVivi} 1 (at lUi 1 ‘arlier period, IV) 
of Ronriton, Infant of Sjiam, king of the 
Two .Sicilies, honi Jan. 13, 1751, uas the 
tliinl son of Charles Ill, king <tf t^pam. 
wliom hr- sneeeeded.in 17.5!>.on the tiirone 
6f Naples, on Uie accession of the latter to 
that of .Spain. Ferdinaiiil IV took the 
reins of guteniment into hus o\\n haiuls 
Jan. 13, 17t»7. The mhninistnuion had 
hitherto Iwen eondneted l>y a eoiineil of 
regcuey, cwfahlislied by his father, under 
tin; ]>n'.sidenry of tiic eeiel)rnted*inan|uis 
'ranueci, previously profi'.ssor of law at 
I’isq. His 4‘diication, and that of hw elder 
brother, Charl<*s IV of’ Sjiaiu, iiad !»een 
conducted by jirinee Sanro Nie.mdro, a 
man of honesr intention.s, bn? of limited 
views. FenlitJttiid was, therefoie. <‘X- 
trcmoly ignorant, and could ne^T he in¬ 
duced,'by the impoitiuil e^entsm die age, 
to give up hunting, fishing, and siniilar 
pleiuHires, so eommonly tlie oceupiuion 
of those to wliorndiey should be the h-a.st 
familiar. While « child, Fenhnand .slmwed 
strong ilielination.s towaid-s the peojile, 
ofinn inviting' Iwys in .the street lo vi.sjt 
hinijA’f. On feast days, he h ved to phu- 
with the e.hildren of the luz/imini, and, 
e\wi in his Isiter daw, used to enter into 
eoTivcrsation • with tlieso people, wfio, in 
their turn, cAHed iiim hy the familiar epi¬ 
thet naaotK (Ipng liosw'h he having the 
nanal oiongatinu common to the Spani.sii 
Rourboiia. Ferdinand thusjiaeame the 
favorite of tJto |>eo|»le. In 17()H, lie niar- 
riod Maria Caroline, daugliter of the em- 
j»rc8H Mgria Tberesq. JH*-'* wife soon 
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■acquired a decided influence over Ferdi¬ 
nand. Tanucci^as siHl priipe minister. • 
He abolished, in 1764, the feudal tribute 
• of a wltile horse, paid onni^liy to the 
(lOiHi; hut, having Iciifjt the favor of Charles 
ill of Spain, lie gave in his resignation 
in 1777, and was suceettded hy the mar- , 
qnis Sumhiiea. The king w'as now pre-' ' 
vailed upon hy his wife lo engage a little 
more in the allairs of government; but he 
did nolliing without Jjer advice, riamliueit 
tlieitdbn* attempted to alienate tlie king 
from hW wife hy means of a lienutifin . 
English woman, wlio Jiad married a - 
Frenelunan ((iondar) at Najdos; hut the 
<|ur en discovered the filot, .'Ui*l M. Und ' 
iMme. (Joudar were hanistio.i from Naples. 
7’hise\ent contributed to strengthen the 
inllyenee of the •queen, and a letter of 
.SamliueaV to 51atlrid, in which he gave 
an nnfiivorahle aeeount of th<* que^ui, iiav-' , 
ing been iutercepU'd, lie was obliged to . 
retin* to his nativ»; city, Palormo, in ]7b4. 
Aetoniq. \.), who was his .successor, fol¬ 
lowed mqdieitly tin- wi.shes of the quwn; 
and tlie eahine.t of Madrid now lost all 
influence in that of Niiples.,wlnch U’cairie 
more elo.sely united with Ai^tna and 
F.iigland. Jhit the French nwolution 
soon invol\<>d jli its eon'.equenr'cs this 
eountry, one of the worst govenied in 
Hmojie. As the ealiinet of'Naple.s h.e'i- 
tated to I’ompiv with the demand of 
'France to renounce all connexion with 
England, La Touche 'apjieared with a 
I'reiich .sijuadi'on before tJie cajiital, and 
coiiipi'lled tlie court to accejit the pre- 
.seriheil- eondilioiis. Hut, after the death 
*of Louis XVI, Ferdinand joined the coa- 
htioii against France, and took part in the 
genend w.ir from ]7!Vt to I7t)tl. After 
two vear.s of peace, tlio \ ii'torj' of Nelson 
at Ahoiikir again engaged Ferdinand 
against the Fit-neh, wlio, on the defeat of 
the Neapolitans unitor genemi Mack, took 
possession of the whole kingdom (Jan. 
'il, 17l>!t), atid proclaimed the 1‘anlieiio- 
peati n'piilihe—an act which the situation 
of aflau's i>riil)uhly rendered necessarj, 
hee(iu.se it was not possible to estahiisli a 
new m'oiorciiy. Yi't noone acquainted w ith 
t!ieelmi'aclyoftheNoa|>oiitnn.s,eould,fora 
iiiomeiit, have expected the durutiun of the 
republic. The court, wiih Acton, had 
already fled (Hee. 31, 17l»S) to Palermo. 
Iliir, Jmie 31, 171 >11, the c.apitai again fell 
into tlie hands of the royalist army, under 
cardinal Rnflo, and niany adherents of the • 
repulilie w'cre exivuted. The court ilidi 
not return to Najiles till January, 1800, 
when a freatj was roncluded Ivetwcfii 
Spain and the first consul, by which the 
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j lotegnty of the kingdotfi of thte THo Sicilies - 
..wasguBfautted. NotvvilbstaiJdi|[igthisi, by 
' the jfjeace tvilli Fniuce (Floreace, March 
’■ 28, 1801),'; Naples was obliged tb cede' 

. the Stato «lei rresidL &C,, and to reeicive 
' French troops into the kingdom—a meas¬ 
ure ncfe.'wai^’ lor Frwice, on nccotmt of 
tlie well knowii insincerity of the Noapo)i- 
tan cabinet. In the treaty of neutrality 
' between die same |)Owen5,’iii 1803, Ferdi¬ 
nand was also obliged to promise not to 
permit the landing of the trooj.is of the 
ijcliigercnt powers in Naples. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1803, an Anglo-Russian thx.*t ap]M‘an'«l 
iH'tbre Naples, and 12,000 Russians were 
landed. Napoleofi, in consi'qnence, s*'nt 
French troops into die N»!apotitan tclrrito- 
ry, to punish die king for this breach of 
the tn'aty. Ferduiaiid^tfain fled to Sici¬ 
ly, in RAKi, when' he maintained liiniself 
by the assistance of the Enijhsh; but 
die queen bi'Ctmiiiig dissatisfied w ith the 
latter, Ferdinand, who had always gov- 
. ernetl merely nomiiadly, [drn-ed' die ad- 
mirrstration in the hands of his son p’ran- 
ctr, The imlie<‘ility of tlw king, whose 
t hief *»ccui»atjon was hunting wild Itoars,’ 
ahd 4iisni3hutiKg t)ic iu'<t pieces among his 
•favorites, in a foinial way, the wretched 
state of du* nunierou.s Siohilitj, and the 
, deplorable smiatidti of the court, npfx'ar 
from all the documents of that time relat¬ 
ing to Sicily. See, for instance, lorti t'ol- 
Ungwooji’s fq. V.) lafe, and HackertV Hm- 
graphical Sketch, published by thithe 
(Tubingen, Ifc'll). Hackert wa.s painter 
to his Sicilian majesty, iineen Curoline 
was obliged to leave Sicily in I)ii*emlH'r, 
1811. and went, by wayof (.^onst/uitmoplc,' 
to Vienna, in the iieighlairhooii of which 
she died, SejH. 8, 1814. The Ihighsh 
then prevailed ufion the king to take die 
n‘ins of trovernnient again into his own 
hands. The cojigre.ss of Vienna tinally 
reestahliidied Ferdinand H’ in all his 
rights as king of the Two Sicilies*, in IHI4. 
ISeevWur/d, :uui Joseph liimapnrtt .) The 
royal famih once more entered Naples, 
June 17, l8l,3, .and Ferduiarol, liec. 12, 
18l(Jf united all bis }MtsM-ssion.s ‘‘on this 
Mde the Faro” (q. v.) and “on the other 
aide die Faro” into the kinedom of the 
, Two Sicilies, and a-sunu'd tlie title of 
firdSnand. 1 Nov. 27, 1814, FiTdinand 
married d»C widowed princv'ss of Fnrtana, 
«n8ftJ813 duclitw.s ol Florida. Feb.'Ui, 
1818, be cohcluded a I'oncordate with the 
pf»j>e, by wbigh the long disputes !ietwi“en 
Naples and Rome were hually settled. 
After the Austrian trorips, who limi re- 
esudiiished h'iro, had left Naples, the Aus¬ 
trian geticral Nugent rernained as cpni- 


inander-in-chifif of the army. He aliob 
ished die French organization of the . 
troops, by which he reiiderod himself ex¬ 
tremely odious. ‘ Almost all the good, 
n'gulations which Joswtph end Murat had 
establislied for the promotion of agricul¬ 
ture, education, the civilization of die laz- . 
zaroni, &c., were aliolishe<L In the pi'ace 
■with Algiers, concluded under iho media¬ 
tion of Fnglnod, Ferdinand uldigcd him¬ 
self to jiay 2.'!,(HH) piasters anuualh'. • Moil- 
ici (q. v.j was then the soul of his ad-, 
ministiation. In 1820, Ferdinand tvas 
ohJigod to swetu to siqqxirt the consutu-' 
tioii, moilelled after the Spanish. 

JVapks, Revolution of; and SSc^es^ the 
Two.) The Austrian arms, however, 
cnaliled iiim to disregartl his oath ami 
solemn promises. They n*i«tal)lishe<l him 
(.iftcr be hud N’Cii obliged again to . 
leave Naples) in the jiosseflsion of alisolnte 
power, ill 1821. He died’Jan. 4, 18*^5, 
and wa.s .succeeded by his sou, FraiicW I. 
The diichc.ss of Fliifida died at Naples 
April 23, 182(1. Tlmugh we have seen 
I'erdinaiiiltlire*' times oTiIigcd to leave his 
capital, and, throughout his whole lift*, 
snpjtonetl entirely by foreigners, yet the 
in.'-eription on his statue in the ^tdj, iii 
.Naples, rails him the mast imtitcible. An 
to Ferdinand’s personal eharactrr, all 
iign'e that he was goiMl uaturt.*d. For the 
suft’ering.s of bis Mihjects ho felt strong 
sym(»athy. He e.stabiisliod stveral char¬ 
itable iii.stitiitkiiL<: among otiii'rs, the colo¬ 
ny of 8t. Isuicio (177r>), of which lie 
wrote jf dc.scnption hinisfdf. Tl»e abljc 
C'lemaron translaMvl it into Frrncli, under 
the title Orvthff dr la Vopuiaiian dt .S'. 
Leucio sfs f^rop-es-, aver les Lms poiir sa 
bonne I*olir<,par Ftrdiumd IV. 

Ffkjji.nami hi, Joseph John Baptist, 
liroth'T of the enificnif Francis I, grand- 
duke of Tiiseany, arch-duke of Austria, 
Ac., boHi Mtiy b, 1789, succmled his 
liuber, the einjs'nir Leo|Kild II, aa grand- 
duke of Tuscany, July. 2, 1790. Thw 
I»rince. whose character was at orice mild 
ami *finij, ‘governed liis country in tho 
sjvint of his father. Afi a friend of peocn 
and of the'arts, he pnwerved a strict ixrti- 
irality in the war with France, and was 
the first soveroign who acknowleugnd the 
F'rench rejMihlw; (Jan. 10,17112), and on- 
torod ■ into diplotnattcxunnexions with it. 
'J’his policy oftended the courts of {..ondon 
.and .St. Fetenibtiig, and the Englisli eov- 
emineiit, in Stiptcmln'r, 17T13, reqtiimdtlic 
graiid-diiko to dmrinss the amlauBador of, 
the rcfiublic, and break off all commercial 
intercourse with Frmicc. As Uiis de¬ 
mand was not pomphed widi, t)io British 
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ambassador, lord Hervey (Cteu 8), threat- the dignity of ^ctor, i fierehtragaden, 
ened the Iwmbardnicnt of leghorn, and u three quarters’ of Eichstiidt, and Italf of. 
descent from the fleet of admiral JKockI, Paasuu, the mated Mventie of" wiiich 
who ahowed hiinsedf off tho harbor, if the anioiirited to only half of that of Tuaoany, i 
grand-duke did not renounce his neutrali- the peace of Presburg ( 1805 ) he was 
ty within 12 hours. Tuknmy wa^ thus ' obliged to surrender his electorate to 


' obliged to accede to die coalition. Feidi 
nai3, however, still avoided all offeiiHivo 
regulations, and would not allow tlie liih- 
rication of lidwj nsaignata in his sUitas. 
VVheh French army afterwards took 
possession of Piedmont, Ferdinand was 
the flrst sovereign who w'ceded frtiju the 
c<>antion. He sent ciiunl tkrletti to Paris, 
who concluded u triMUy Feh. S>, 

T) 10 English, however, violaii'd tlie neu¬ 
trality of Tuaeany, which was recognised 
by France, on whieli accoum Itoimpmte 
took ijossession of Legiiorn, June, 17!K), 
and seized the English propi iiy iIktc. 
Jly way ofreprisMl,‘au Encli.sh fleer (July 
10), took j)Osse.ssion of Porto Forriiio, in 
Filiia. The Frcneh ilirectory wi-slied to 
unite Tuscany w'ith tin* {’iwiljiine n pulilic, 
Irtit the gnuid-duke, by a trc'uty concluded 
Fi.diruary, 1707, between Maufredini and 
general Ihinaparte, n-establislied the neu¬ 
trality of Ilk srau's, wbereupon tlie Vhig- 
lish abandoned 1‘nrto Feiraio, and tin* 
Fn*ricb Eeghoni. Ferdinand iiaiil a sum 
of iiioiicy to tbe French coveniment, and 
sent some nuisterpieces of' art, among 
which was liie Venus de’ Medici, from 
the Florentine.gallert, to tin- museum of 
Paris. The intrigues ot’Uie re\olntioMary 
pony having rendered it neees,suy fiir linn 
to arrest many of hi.i own .MiliieeiN, and to 
Imtikh thosi'. foreigiiei> who Ibmenteil 
these disturlianccs, he eonducted iinliisaf¬ 
fair with thegi’oatest niodenuion ; but the 
polifleal cunditiun of Italy eompelled Inui 
to treat with the court of Vienna, ^^llel•«^ 
he sent Manrredini to conduct the nego- 
tiHtiotis. The Freneli directory,. tluTc-* 
flire, dniUiUidod of him, in ih^ieginuing 
of 17f)ti, a definitive (icciamti<>u of war or 
siiiiauce. Tlie troops of the king of Na- 

i iles then took possession of Legiiorn, in 
Wemlier, and it was only by tly; pny- 
meut of large simia of money, that tin* 
gnind-duke could procure tlieir reiiio\ id, 
when tho French troops, under Serrurier, 
also evacuated Tuscany. In consequence 
of the violation of the trcjity jf FarniH)- 
Foniiio, )Fmin“e dcolari'd w'nr 
Austria atul Tuseiuiy, ih Man 
again octutpioil the gnind-duchy 
'naml rottrod to Vienna. By the 
Lunisville (1801), ho wirrcndered Tojicany 


' Austria and Bavaria, receiving in return 
VVurtzburg. By his accession to the con- 
lederaticin of the RJiinc (Sept. 25, 1807), 
he lost his dignity of elector, and was 
made griuid-dtikc of Wurtzburg. Najio- 
leoii distinguished this prince in various 
ways. He aiiiiouncei) him to the Poles, 
ill jtuie, 1812, U.S their future king. The 
jM’acc of Paris (May 30, 1814) restored 
nun ilu* grand-ducliy of Tu^.cany, accord- 
iiitfto the terms of an Agreement lictAfeca 
the eommi>siouei's of Joaciiim jVlurat and 
the gmnd-iiukt*, concluded Ajiril 20; and 
the congress of Vienna added to Tiwcany 
tile Stato dei Prcsidj, the part of Elba* 
which liiul liitberto lieen in liie pbssea- 
.sion of flic kiiigOf Naples, tbqjtrincipulity 
of J’loinliino, and some other districts. 
On till' second occupation of Paris, tbe 
iniLslerpieccs of art which bud la-en car¬ 
ried oti from tbe Florentine gallery were 
restored. 'flie L'lund-diko *was oyce 
more oiiliged to Ica^e his Capital, in 181.5, 
will'll Juiicliiin Mural, with the di'sign of 
elfectiiig the iuiTcpendi'iice of Italy, took 
the field against '.Austria. Fenfmaiid re- 
tiri'd to PiKi .md Lejrliorii, but returned to 
Florence April 20, Icl.'i, alier the defeat 
of till' .Vcapolitaiis by the Austrian gen . 
eral count Xugciit, at I’istoia (April 10). 
By the treaty ol'Paris, of 1817, it was pn>-, 
\ided, that,on the death of Mnrja Louisa, 
urch-duchess of Pariiia!, Lucca should 
also lie added to Tuscany, on condition 
that, the tm'li-duke sliould cede Ui the 
duke of Keichstadt his Bohenhiui staUni. 
b'erdiiianil lost his first wife, a Neapolitan 
j«-inc('ss, in 18()2, and tiiarrie.il, in 1821, 
Mary of Savon\. flic eldest sister of 1 its 
daughter-in-law. He died June 17, 182-1." 
He was succeeded by liis only son, L(*o- 
(lold H, liorii Oet. <\ 1707, married to Ala¬ 
rm .Anna, daugliu r of prince Ma.viniit.iaii 
ofSiivony. 

Fi;uni.N\M) VH. It i.s very diflicult to, 
attain an accurate idea of the character of 
iudiviiluaittinhighstntious. Few*men have ' 
lieen iKirtruvcd oftener than the pn'.sent 



_, Louisa de BotirlMin, daughter of the Iq? 

(see Elrurni, tltid TVjcmiy), reC/eiving as fant of S(Niiii, don Philip, gnind-dukc of 
an mdenmhv, by lliw treaty of Ptiris (Dec. Parma and Placentia, son of Philip V of 
2il, 18(tt), the duchy of Saluburg, with Bpuin; consequently Maria Louisa was 
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•. *'<xvmn and wife‘oi*Charles'IV,and moitlief 
,»«na secend cousin of Feidinand, who was 
' borii OcL 14, 17^4. Tho , heir to the 
‘ crown of S|)ain has tlie title of princt of 
. AMtaiftt, id which cauacity he was rccog- 
' / nieed in I)econil>or; 1/89, by tl«? coites of 
. '«,the kingdom. Foniimuid Vll ^vas bom 
,with a very ■weak and siekly constitution, 
and suflered a variety of lualodies during 
liis intancy. The prweptors of Ids youli} 

’ .were all men of great merit. Tlic c«:h*- 
bratctl cation Ksuoiquiz wim his teacher 
. in eti.ics, mond pJiilosophy and Idstuty., 
The celebrated tatiier Miguel Scio, th»' 

' • author of an cxcull^t translutiott of die 
Ihitle, elected bishop of Segtjvhi, and a 
mad of much learfiing, siijierintcnded his 
religious and biblical studies. He r^?cei^ ed 
lessons in ndliiaiy tactics from colonel 
Matnrnna, an oflicor ofartillerv. ami a liigh- 
Iv nteritorinus ciiaraeur. 'ricaretly hud 
‘ Fewlinand passsl throtigb tlie iljangcrs of 
infancy,, when he began to ojaTiCnce tJte 
flatted of his niother. Tins hairrd was 
■' inPiilrcd by tin* pntiec of jicjici' ((Jodoy). 
;wl)o '•axv an insurmoiiiitable olistacle to 
■> Id* i.ibiUon in tlie licir-appjin'tit of tiie 
eryvv'n. Pftnlittoid we-^ eou«t;uillv per»»'- 
• <'Uted, aiKhhia Voioii i.iaj la* said to have 
. l>ecn pa.«4st'd in the niidsj of trilmlntioii^. 

, lie was, <lir «'veral years, deprived of all 
■ ^inmunioaiiQn and corrcspontleure. ex- 
Cfpt with die few imhecile c.oiirtier< who 
•. wyTe ajipointf-d to wateh his jafson. < )ri. 

, «. Ihdl, he was married to Maria Antonia 
'Tiieres .1 of UonrlKin. a princes'' of \a- 
j»lee, his cousin, 'riii' princes.*- vvii' highly 
acconipJihltetl. Possessing an elevated 
mind, ami great indei»emh*nco of eliarae- 
ter, she soon oprneil the eyes of her hus- 
.f«ind to the scandniou*. pnteex'dingsof the 
■■ court, Fenlinand, under the indtience of 
the dukes of San (.’arlo-, and Iiifunlado. la*- 
, came jcaJou.® of his wife, ami ev'cn ottered 
Jiof some groj-s iii.snhs, Aflt r a most dil- 
‘ iiciilt lalKir and long Kickno'.-, tluritig 
Whicll she vvas liarbaroijsly w-parated 
Irvui her Imsiuuid, she fell a v ictim to a 
^ violent medicine, May 21, 1H«!. An 
gpdthccury of tlie eouri shot hini.self some 
■ ntonths alter, h'av tng a wriUen [laja r, in 
which ho coufewetl the part he hat I taken 
in the doA^t of the jirincess. Ferdinaiui 
was rndiTiod a second tirm*. Sept. ‘Ji>, JHId,' 
lo*Mdria.Is*d»ipi, of Hragan/.a, princess of 
Portugst^ who died in I*cccnil«*r,, IBIS, in 
a ht. 4A openilinii wsm i«*rl<irmod to 
extract tfie from tlic womb of tlie 
tuifortuitate queen. He married a third 
'time, on the ^,«f Octob«*r, 1HJ9, Maria 
■|Jo«'ph .4midia,'a princeks of Saxony, wlio 
Hned in 182i>. His fourth will*, Maria 
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Christina (tiom ISMv), tlio {iresent queen, 
is tho daughter of the king of Naples, 
Francis 1. A sliort thnoi niter the con- 
«piracy against tho life of Charles IV took 
pWe, Fenlinand was am^sted, and a pro* 
cess wits instituted to clisctwer tlie authors 
of the plot ,• hut, after u great <I«al of‘scan¬ 
dal, the natural goodness of ('harlos itj- 
duced him to pardon Fenlinand. Several 
persons of rank wen* exiled; among tliein, 
tlie dukes of Sun Carlos and Infantado. 
Naiajligin was consuhixl by Ferdinand in 
the year 1807. I'ount Bcuuhamuis, >lie 
lUuliassaduE of Nui»oleon, proiiitsed Ferdi- 
'iiaud tlie snppon of bis master. ' 'lUte 
project being discoven'd, it was fnistrau*!!. 
TJie p(o{>Ie, wlio bated GodOy, thinking 
that all the harsh m*atnieiit wliiclt Ferdi¬ 
nand experienced was the etRiCt of tlie 
nineliinatiiins of tla* prince of jxatce, and 
the queen, begun to talk publicly of iho 
ini-sforumes of I VrdhiBinl; and iti'ither tb« 
deens's of Cbiu-les IV, of the IlOth of Oc- 
tolsT, 1S(I7, in wlikii lie uimounced tolhc 
narinii the conduct of Ids wni, ilortheatep 
taken b\ Ills maiesty, of making Xaivoloou 
tlie lirbiimuir Is tween ills son nun him-' 
self, could induce ihc nation'to lielieve 
that Ids son wa.s in the w rung. From tlda 
lime, the prince of Ai^urias was Uic jh'o-* 
pie's- idol: and, on the llhh of March, 1808, 
Charles was forced to aiidic.'ile. the crow'ii 
in till or of his son. Iminediatelv after the 
abdication, the ex-kiiig. wjth Ids qun'ii, 
<le{iart*-rl for France. S<w»n af'ier, Ferdi¬ 
nand VII rceeived ati iiivirnttort to go to 
Burgos to irnH’t Napoli on. Tin* tiwking 
defiarifsl from Madrid in the la‘ginnit}g' 
of .\pril. “Wiien he Brrive.il at IsiirgOs, 
it was intimated to Idni that he shoitld 
g 9 as tar St- Vittorio, and thence to Ihi- 
j onne, in F.-ance. At Bayniine, he al^ 
rated, not, as it, miittlKMlty* lietieVCcV -lU 
e.*nw'q*jericc of forci^' l«iin|r uscil, Init ttfte.r 
niati;reVe||M‘tion, and havldg '|irevk>o«ly ’ 
taken the miviee of several of tho g)rttndiM*s 
anil other |«Twms of rank ihon.*; after 
which the crown waseonfem'd by Napo¬ 
leon on his hroilier Jo.sepit, th«ii king of', 
Naph’d. Tie; grandis.-s, tribunals, and the 
deiRitics of the »;ld cvrf<*s of U#o kiiigdom, 
svvore fihcdieiice to tin: now king. (Tuirlen 
JV and his will* went from Jinyoqnc. to 
Borileaiu, thence to Marseilles, apd 
afterwards to Koine. Forrliiitutd !wa.s sent 
to Vuluicay, where he* raftiaioed till after 
the di.snstroiis campaign of 18h‘l, when, iu 
couKf;quenrn of a mgity with Napoioon, 
in the tnomh of December, he returned t6 
i^iain. Thus nsleased from a captivity of ' 
six years', tin: young monarch, in coitq^y * 

with hiti uncle,'ilto Ititiuit dou Autoiiiol*' 
, # 
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aii«l his brother, cion Oarlo9,<a coriiesttor, 
mid Htivdral of Ids utlrnduiitd, ro(ich||i tlui 
t'ataloniiln frontiiir March 24,1814, (RUar- 
shal Snehet was charged widi the sa^ 
roiidunt of the; king lo the froiuiero; and, 
on tiM! latttsr’s arrival at -tlu:; Uinit^ of the 
Spanish iCirritoi 7 , the decree of the cortca 
and of the rogeucy wits intinediatciy c'oui- 
raunicated to him. During his journey, 
nothing could exceed thi* kind tuid pater¬ 
nal Uihe of Fmlinand. 1 le gai o the niost 
liiuMjuivucui assurance's that, as the com¬ 
mon ihtl^er of Ins people', lie had dctc.*r- 
luinud to collect the inemhers of every 
fiarty uuder the royal inuntl'', pnd to Iciria 
ol' dioin hut 'Ouc fMWiy. He prollSsisd to 
he jicrfecily satisiled wuli the urrangc- 
imuits ihm liud Ikh-ii adopted /espuetjug 
his .^^^j^^oach to the capital,'and the re- 
Htrictipiis iiuposod u|hmi his <-oiu!hcI ; uor 
did hi: exercLse a single uel ol'soveri'iguly 
while he rointijiied lu Catalonia. 'J’akiiig 
into view the iilH;nil prolcssiotis made by 
Jt'criimaml at that time, witii liis siibse- 
<}U)»it eonduct, it is ditiicult to ms-nbe bis 
T«'f/ct*eduigs then to any otJier motives 
iliiui tJiosi'of tbe liase.st bytKn'ri*'y. Instead 
of taking the toad prcsc-ribed by ibe eortes, 
through Videneiu, the, king went Ity Sara- 
uUeging, jlh tin* reason of this 
change, las anxiety to view tiie ruins of 
that celehrited city, and dins pay a coni- 
[ilimeni to its brave, adiabiiants. At 
ieiigtii, bovvever,4ie pnieeeiled to \'ale!icin, 
wliepi he lixetl his alsaie, avoiding Ma¬ 
drid, and imnntiuuing llie must alarming 
sileiice on the snbjeel of the eoiihiiintion, 
W'hieii lie had been reijiiesteil add rcunired 
toaecept. 'J'tie cardinal of lloiirbon went 
to oiitaiii ins' signaiiire yiini oatb: Inn, on 
being admitted to an andieiiee, die king 
insisted on hi|||cont<>rniing to the een'- 
inony of wiK'ient usage,, iliai of kissing hia 
band as a token of vassalage. This aor’ 
was fiu^ludden by the cortei>. The canli- 
nal kissotl his hand, and was, nevertheless, 


Rvod in times pasj j^Jbiui to'prooounce that 
' Constitution and stira, deci'ees nulljapd qf 
,nu ,etii:<?t, now or at any, other time, m if 
such decrees and acts h&d nctikr pa-ssiMi, 
jiud that they are etUiroly abrogated, dnd 
witliout any obligation on niy people and 
'subjects, of wliawver ckiss or conditiou, to 
'fulfil or observe them.” Tliis |)erddious 
decree ended by declaring that the ses; 
sion of the eortes liad ceasi^, iind tllal 
whoever should oppose this royal dccr<'e 
siioujd be held guilty of high treason, and 
punished vvith an iiifamous death. From 
the promulgation of the decrees of May 4, 
may he dated what has not unnpjiropi^iate- 
ly iitH'ii donuinihated the rogn of Ur*or, 
I'eniiiiand, supported by iruitui’s to tlieir 
oaths, pursued the most despoticnl conrse 
.fnuu 1814 till 1820. During those si.v 
) e.ars, a va.st nurulierof patriots perished 
on the scnffold; Uic jK)«se.-«ions on Uie 
roast of Africa were thronged vvith riie 
most vytnous Spaniards. The' foreign 
niiuisters did not make the least attciuti: , 
to Nive the tiumeroiis victims of this nwgl 
cruel dix^poti-vm.' Tfie duke of Welling¬ 
ton cmiio from Paris, May to compli¬ 
ment the king on liis ivsitiratiaii to life 
tliroiiC, and to his'riglitsi Hiego raised 
tlie ijry of lihertf, and order liegaii to be 
rc-ton'il. I’Vrduiiiud accepted the consu- 
Itilioii with cbeeifulness on tbC night of 
Mareli 8, 1820, and i.ssucd bis tlr»t decree, 
with the samcsijipi arance of good will as 
he had done the memoFahlti one of duly 
21, 1814, rc.esiahlishing the UHjuiMtion. 
During liie time of the eoiistiti:ii#n, h*- 
was eoiistaiitly piuttiiig its destruction, a». 
M'veral cliieln of tlie royalists (culled the 
sirvtiis), who wiav puiiisheri, and* otheiN 
who were not, declared yii their iriaU. 
When the armies of France entered Spam, 
in 182:.1, under the eommand of the iu»vv 
fugitive dnuphin of France, th«'n duke of 
Aiigoulenih, he left Madrid for'.Sevide, 
where he inmaiiied for a few' months, and 


exdfsil, with the loss of u.gn-at |»JHt of his 
fcclesjastical eiiiolunients.. At length, Fer- 
ditwntl judged Iwtnwlf strong vatougin and 
luH ilwci'eA' of Valencia, dated May 4, was 
itisiK'ti, , Till' eortes were deuoiiiiced aaan 
illegal l(|^dy. Tb« decrefe, among other 
tiiingn, «^8, “ But coueeruiiig the. hvbors 
of the pitesent iisHe.rnbly, 1 ileclan:, Uiai 
«iy royal intention is, not only ilot to 
BweoT or aecoile to the said conatitiftion, 
oi to any dutmn: of the. general and extra- 
ordinary'coctna, and of tlie ordinanr at the 
imiHonisiuing, thoHe, to wit, which (tprogatc 
from the n^iW ainl preroptives at my 
sovereignty,'esiablwhed by tlie constitution 
Md die laws uigier which the nation has 
' < woi., v.’,, ‘ 8 • ' . ' 


w here he issued ins tonchiug,appeal to all , 
classes of !8paiiiur<ls, young imd old, to 
fake np arms, niul defend the country and 
its liliPHics. Thu approach of the Fiviicli 
u» i'evilJij made the removal of the gov- 
ernme4it to J^ladi/, the emdU: of t^panisli 
liln'rty, necessary’, liis majesty n'fnsotl to 
deiHut for tliis place, under the plea tliut . 
his conscieueo did liot pc'nuit him so to. * 
aggravate 1 ho evils of lijs jveople; liovye.ver, 
he was willing to gn as a sunpje uHlividu- 
ul. A. regwiey was. fiirmod.according to 
the terms of the constitiitHUi, and the kmg' 
went to Cadiz. While there, heeiftereu 
into a «om*a|)ondence widi die French at * 
Puerto tie Banta Mam, by means pfkites. 
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t^fespohiJpnce \vafe- contii^i'pd for 
t:^;^iipime tone, dll thr auHuAitics put oii end 
I ,' |o it li®' sending up odker kites; tbc inliaU-.' 
> / itantt also^ised uiem «timbcrs. , 

' It-is to l»c qbsHTVwl, tliat'die king was 

• ffe;8torpd to his digniH* As soon as he ar- 
. ’ lived at the city. The tune of the ca])iiu- 

■ “lation Jiaviiig arrived, his majesty defwrtcil 

<iwn Cadiz to meet his cousin of Aiipou- 
l^nic, at Puerto de -Santa Maria. He 
j issijf'd a dean’e at C-adik, SepteiniKT liO, 
wliich Was, atinUiK'd ‘ by the decrev of 
Puerto de Santa Markt, of Octoln'r I. 
•Since tluit epoeh, Spain has lH*en sub¬ 
jected to a now and terrible desjiotisni. 
V\t‘ trust that th^’ jrftricKl of Ijor deii\er- 
i anre is near.:—Fenlinand i< a man totally 
•a wiliuiiit elmracter.and, nithoiit tn’ing natu¬ 
rally Ivid, has done ttiore injury to the 
unhappy nation which he govenis, than ’ 
if he bad bK-n a Nero ora Caligula, His 
, j>erson is not haiidsonie ; he is »>inewhar 
«i.-Iine«l to ror|>ii!enc\ : hits tine eyee tftal 

* n most beaiiritiii ijttnd ; l»s ittee i^iiiarked 
u itit the general featiints of a Houii»on< 
lit' '.lose is aquiline, ami almost covers his 
jiioiAdh lhroa^e,ning to eonu- in contact 

, i^ith hi?v eJiin; '.is height is ahoiit live 
feet five or six inclit «:,. One of hrs prinei- 
pal favorites is a !ovv-l)«.ni man. once the 
-pwvst'pcrof ihe jialacc stairs, now a gnmni 
of rlie ro\ arch.irnlier, <‘nlle<l Polro Collado, 

■ but aenemliy known h\ the nickname of 
Chamorro. This nianV gqod will i> the 
sun^t mad ttj the grac*-s of the king., , 

P’KRnr5i,or FF-R»ot>t,Tsiiak lien .-^chf r-' 
ifiiiel^i, the gn-atest epic poet of the 
, Persians, was t*oni rflThu.^ and floiirL>-hed 
alxiut JtfiO A, I>. His curiosity was e\. 
eite'l tmd gratified by ijie ancient history 
of Persiji, and )>e deOTiiiined to adorn it 
with till- eharms of verse. On accnmit 
of sfinje diffifttlties. ]je went to (Ihizne 
((jha/iie), when* the sultan .MHlirmiudllien 
held Ilia eourt, and aura^te(^aIM^ colleen-d 
" the poets and learned men In Ins patrontige. 

.* Iff* enWTed the gardens tif the roy al |»aliV':, 

' and finind .'tnasari, tlio i>oet of the sultan, 

‘ ill one of the arlxin«,'\vith two of his discj- 
,-'|iJes, engaged in making extenijinn* ver- 
fieg, * Fcm«w,a]ipro!if hedtlietu, and joined 
'tfaenri in their occupation. Anaswrijosion- 
hhfd to heiir a stranger,'in peasant’s 
clothing, eviHrPHB iiimself with so much 

■ ejgfiahco, entered inai conversaiion witli 

diseovored the inirpos*- of his \ isit, 
and inlbnited the.auitum Mahmoud uf- 
terwardk onlared ^iip to finish the T*crsian 
'woric tlie idjci«gat Shanamt‘h or Ijai)tana~ 
mek Oiieralljq The Old Book), which con¬ 
tains the liugory of Persia, rind which hod 
Ijcen begun by Ihdttki, and continued g 
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centuiy later by AnsMiij promising ^hlm 
a piwe of gold fi>r each versi*. Fenlmsi' 
devbjftl 10 years of the latter }>ari of hia ' 
life 1*his work, and produeed a historical • 
poem of 00,000 verses, eiititk'd Shanomek. 
(Hook of the Kings), eontnijiing the hi,s* 
tnty of the Persians from Noundiirvan to 
Yezdegerd, and eimsisting, )iro|K*rly, of' 
a succession of historical epics. ' The 
achievements of tlie hero KiSHtan, the • 
Persian Hercuk’s, form one of the fitu'st* 
episodes. Fenhisi pn'.si-iiteil his (mem to ■ 
the sultan, v\host* fayor had lieen uli«*iiat(*fl ' 
hy the calumnies ot‘ the tvienuw of tin.*' 
(met, and who gave hirn'nniy a (litxie of, 
silver for eacli verse, Iniiigtmnt at this 
Ireatmen*, Feniusi struck ortt a nuniUn- 
•ofvci>es. in (inuse of Muhiiiuud, which 
he liail in.'lertitl in his {Hjt*in, anti co}uix>-> 
ed a bitter satin- on the sultan {to l>e Ibiiod 
in .lones’s /Vsnw Jhiaticfr ('ommentar.\.'^ 
(.'ompelled to fly, Iw* regreil to 'J'hus.Wlier')’ 
he liv<*d in eoncealment. Meantine*, 
•Mabmond became si'ii.-^iltle of Ins iujiiN 
lice. aiui. having asi-ertuiried that Ferdiisi 
wiL« .still ahve, and in want, he ordered VI 
rainel,«, 'loaded wiili rich preseriU, to Isi 
sent to tile jmet. They arrived at thedi»<r 
v)f his hoiisi* a.s his corpse wu.s brougl * 
out torhuriai.—^'fhe Sharuimrk is one of 
the finest Asiatic |Kiem.s. N»> work in ilie 
Persian hinguage eiui lH*eompan-d widi it„ 
It IS mestimahle as a history, although, a.t 
yet, hut little usi-d. \ Inigttieill, called 
fSiiArfli. apfieari'd in ('alciittii, i8l4,WitJi no 
Kiiglisli nunslntion, hy Atkinson, In 1811, 
(iroli.'s.sor Liimsdeii f'egan to (luhtish tie* 
whole, vr^rh vvus estiniuted to make 8 
Tuls. fol.; only cjh volume has as yet ap. 
ja-an'd. Gornr*.' Ib'ifO, gave an ahndg- • 
meiir of the whole in S2 vul.s. An Hug- ' 
lish trarisiation, eornmeuo|d hy ('hamihoi.’, 
still unfinished.* Vca^msnttt may 
fie toiiiid iniiislated it) 4one«’»Coin'fn«itta- 
:s*s, in Wilken’s /Vr.«Vin ChrtgbmathH, ki 
{■'cldegel’s Europa, in the Druisrhen Mrr* 
kiir, ill the Futuipfndo u df.» Oritrdt, and in 
Von llamnier’s (kisrhuhte ifer. Schimtn' 
llrdfk unMf Persifnj. ' ' 

F^;IUI^so.^, .4dum, an eminent writer, 
wa.s Itoni m 17!il, at l,ugierait, in Scot* 
hind, of which, (larisli his iiitiier ws milt*-.' 
i.stcr. He was eilucjited at Pettl^nd St.. 
Andrews, whtenee 1 m* n*moAied to Edit)- 
hiirgh, to study fiir the ministry. He serv- 
r>il as ehuphiiti in tlie 42d regiment of foot, 
hut, on tlie poace of Aix-la-C’hapelle, re¬ 
turned to Ediiiburgit, where, in 17311, lie * 
was made professor of iiuturul pUilosophvV 
and aflerwards of utmru) pJiibisophy. ,ln 
1767 ap(ieared his h^ay on Civil lioeiety. 

In I77:l, he accom{>anit^ Uicoarl of Clws- . 











was n'wardiid by tbci appoinWtcih of, isec- m4 at tlie, luutropOUtBU, iiiiiv^rKity anrf' at, 
rotary to thn mission sont to Araciricft in ;'St. Amlrcws, lb? was^^ oneiifjiiiedoatin-, 
177H, to oflR'ct i nvouciUatipn bctwoen e<l for tfic kirk of ^ootfinih but te reliifr 
tho, two countries. On lii^ rutum. be rc- tjuisbed ^lis prospects of ecclesiastical,pre- ■ 
mniM-sl the duties ofhi^ profesfiorsbijj, and ferniont, ana Itedouic clfcrk to a writer to 
comp<«wid Jiis History of tho’Roman R«.'-■ the signet—ii title whicK dtt^ignatos U 
piihlic. which was piililished in I7b;I, in IJI'’ culiar order of f^cotch attorneys.- 
vols. ’410. Tn ho piihlislu'd his lec- wrote {loenis, lioth in pi|m Eiij^ish and in 
tures in the form of n To'utine on .Moral , the Scottish dialect. IIis.{)oeihs al^ thte 
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and Political Science, in 2 vols. 4!o. He, 
died February Ui, IHHl. 

Fcrouson, James, an cminenT es|iefi- 
mcntal philosopher, mechunist,. and a.'- 
tmnmnfr, w«.s iMjru of f>oor parents at 
in Banfishim, in 17l('. U'" >carno<l 

to read by hearing his f thcr t«?ach ins 
< lder brother, and very earlv dii»cr)vere(l a 


careless otRisioiis t>f an irregulaf, diougb 
amiable voung niau, who ilieil in early 
yoHnW. Hjs («ni\ -'rstitiOnal talents fenfl,er- 
ed' hrs si’iciety IiigliTy attractive^—an ac- 
c/i!n|)lishm<!i)t which t*rt>vcd detrimental 
to the {Ktet. The o\c<^sse>, inio which be 
was led impaired Ills feeble con.stitiitioi^ 
an>l brought on disease, which tcriiiiiiatetr 


la" <l!ci»ige in, 


jK'Cuhar taste for thec]janic«. by making a ' bis evistence Oe.tobur !(!, 1774. Hje was 

buried Jn ihc Canongate church-yard, 
lidinbiirc-h, wheni liuriis erected a jitcih-, 
iiyit;ni to tlf? ineniorj'of thi-skindn'd gen¬ 
ius. flis poems have hW-n often {urinted ^ 
and ah edition. piibli.shoa at Glasgow, h«fe 
an account ofhis !ifi‘,by 1). Irving, preftxed,' 
FKRMKNTiiTro.v t tlic spyiitancous ebau- - 
ges which v«*g<itablc nwKicr ^uidergdcs 
■when exjMisoii to onlinar)’ htnioaplierical 
torniHinimre. !?•»< long a.*? vogt'table sub¬ 
stances nunain in connexion with the liv¬ 
ing plants hy which they w»>re jiroducetl, 
the tendency of their elements to forin 
new combinations is contn>lle‘d ; but, as^ 
•soon as th<‘ v iuti |*nnciple is extinct,* they 
becoiiic subject to the unrestrained infiu- 
enct' of chemical adinity. (hvuig to the 
difference, in the constitution of different 
vegetable eoiiipuuiids. laAvever, they aro 
not all equally prone to lermontatioii tnot 
is the natim* cf tlic clmnge the .same in 
all of them. Thus alcohol, oxalic, oc'eCiu 
and b< rir,oic acids, may Is*, kejit indefinite¬ 
ly without alteration; while others; such 
as gluten, sugar, starch and ntuciloginouS 
Milwtatlc»-s are vi'ry lialile to de^omiwsii 
lion. Ill tike niannar. the spcuitanoous 
ehange sometimes tenninates in tlio for¬ 
mation of Riijlhr-: at another jliifie. in dial 
of itK’ohol; at a third, in that of acefic 
•acid ; and, .at a fourth, ui the total disstilu- 
tion of the substance. Tliis has led to the 
division ol*Uie twiiMuitativc processes in-“ 
to four dlstMiet’ kinds, viz., the saccfitiriit^ ^ 
the emoiw, tin- aa/ous, and the pitlrefac- 
five fermentatitm. Tlvi' only sulxitaiioe 
knowp to undergo tlift sae.ehatinc fortnen^^, 
tation is starch. ' When this substance -fei 
kejit inoi.st for a'coiisklerahle lengtli -of , 
fitiie, a change gradnally ensues, artd a 


wootlen clock, after being oncesliown tho 
inside of one. 4'; soip.i as his age would 
fs-rmit, lie was employed by a iiiniicr 
tcTul liis sh'-'-j). in which situation nc ac- 
ijiiijyd .1 knowledge of the stars, and con- 
rtnicted a eelcstial glolic. - This evtraor- 
riibary nigcuuity becoming known tv tho 
itcighbonng gentry, they eiiahJed’ him to 
ohtuin instruction in m:uh'-:natic.>‘ and 
drawif!'', in w.iicii latmr art In.- inproM,- 
•oi'i>: w;t^ so nqiid, tlial lie lej'i-.ed to 
"iil M'..igli, and drew j)Uitraits i;, minia¬ 
ture, :.y winch eniployment he - oorted 
huiiwlf for many years. In 17 f n-; re- 
/•ain-d to London, wln-re In* \'.a- intro¬ 
duced to the royal society, anil jiiihii>|)e(l 
*a.strii:ioiiiieal tables and lectures, lie a!v) 
gave, lectures m cxpcriincntal 
and iiinong his luxu-ers w 
tiien prince of Wales, who afterwards 
fii'itUid on him a jK'n-iou of £.yi> a year. 
"In ll7(sh he ^s ciiosen a iiicmU r of tho 
royal society, without the usual |i*<;.s; and 
such wer(* his frugality and the iintsetils 
privately made him, that he died vvortli 
ftXKX). He was well iief|uaintcd with a«- 
tronortiyv and evyH*rimeiitul and naiiira! 
pliilosopliy : hut his mutheniuiical knowl- 
<*dge was very limited, and of algelira he 
knew little beyond the notation. His 
death took place in 177(5. His works an*, 
.\sironomicul 'follies and PnM'cjits*, 8vo,; 
.Astronomy Explained; Introduction tq 
.Astronomy; Tables and Tnutts; Lectures 
in Mechaiiicjii, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics 


and Optics; .Select Mechanical E.\erciaes; 

'file Art of Hrawing iti Perspictivt*; An 
Introditctiim to Kectrioity ; 'fhree l-eitcrs 
to tlic Riw. John Kenncily ; a»d several 

l>afH*t« ill the PhJtoaophical Traasactions. _ „ , 

Feroussox, Robert; a Scottish poet, quantity of sugar equal to about half tho 
bofii at Editiburgh, September, 5, 1751., 'Weight of the starch, employed ts gwiferor 
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;.t^. EqwsiHre to the ajmoqjh^re is hot 
necesMiSry to this chan^, .{iioui^h UtS'. 
o.'iQit&ntity of sugar is, iiicreahedf by ofi~ 
l^tess of aurS The conditions, ie(),uisit<! for 
. eRUkblisbing ftie viiioos ionptaitation -are 
^e folJowijtf, viz.> the pre^ce, of sugar, 

‘ water, yeast, a«4 a cett^ temiwramro. 
To obstTve tlie chemical ch&ng^ whiefi 
' ocx‘ur, we must dasolve fivfe parts hf sugsu- 
jn about' tWen^ of 'water, adding h little 
. yeast, and, introducing the mixture into a; 
glass dfi-sk, funiifdied wt^) a 'l>ent tube, the' 
t 'ctruniry of which ,oi*ens under an in- 
\* rted jar full of water or riiesoury,'apply 
a iPiiipcrauirc of 6©®.or 70® Fahr.. to ilte 
Diaieriais. In a Jiort lime, wi- shall aj»* 
servo tlw .syrup to hecome muddy, suid a 
|nialmude. of air bubhU's to itmil around 
tiie ftmii'nt; those unite, and, attaching 
ihcinselves to particles of tho iis»* 

along wi,th u to the sitriace, ‘fQrmuig a 
- fetrartif'i of fnith. 'I'bo y i Jistv matter ^vill 
.'itlien ^tsengage its^df tVonr dll air, tail, to 
.,tJio Wteun of, the vc'sel, to .•tctjuire 
; y a H*Corid time, .uid so on! I'be 
• *feru/ .ita'ion will rmitunie for two or three 
” djys, when il wiSi ti Mate, leaving the 
lit^iinUir to s'ulwid*-. and the htp.or elt iir 
and transjiarent. 'I’tie only ajiprcoiabh> 

. i liangcs which are foumftoiiateoof'^irred 
,! during.ttic jiroccss, are the disijipenr:' i< <‘ 
of die sugar, and ibe formation (falet- 
hol wJiich rt'inains jn tlie tiask. fiul 
*'bonjg aeid which is colh-cted ’ui fJo- -n- 


kinds, of stimulating fluids, prepared hy 
means of lltc vinous fcnneniation, are di- 
viaihie into wines, Which are ‘formed fruiir; 
tiii; juices of sorcharine fruits, ami tho 
varions kinds of ale nftd liocr prwiuced 
from a decoction of the nutritive graifis' 
previously malted. The juice of tlie gnijnc ^ 
^is superior, tor the purpose of making'« 
wiii^, to that of allfother fruits, not mere¬ 
ly in coiitmning n larger protXMtion of sac¬ 
charine matter, siuco this deficiency may 
be supplied artiiicially, hut in the ituiurt' 
of its acid. The chiiT or only Aciduloutj ^ 
■l»rin(:jple,of the mature grape, rh^neii in ’ 
a warimchniate, suJ'h as ^puin, Pojrtu^^al, 
<tr Madeim, is the hitarfrate bf potash-' As 
this salt is insoluble in alc^ihoi, tiic^ greater . 
jwrf of it is dcfMisited dunug tlife vitious 
ti-niu’iitjuion; and aitJidditioiiaJ quantity 
sulisjdo, coitsiituting ma’cruxt, during the 
’ jHuemssof wine towanis its }Kiint of high¬ 
est pi'ft* ctjoii. The juices of Ollier fruits, 
on the conu-ary. sin h as the gooseltcrry or 
curnuit, contain the malic t>r citric acids, 
wliirh are soluble Inilb iii water and alcii- 
bol, and of wbicb, theit'foie, tJiey can 
ne'.er Ik' ilepriveil. roii.seqiiently, these 
wines an' only rendered pubtable hy tli« 
presence of free kucar. which conceals 
the unite of the acid; and hence it h rn - 
ce-s’ary to arrest the jirogresi of tlie li-r 
mei/ itioii long Is-fore thq whole of uie 
s!i<. M i-’lie matter is consumed. For Un* 
fso’ne n .^•'ttn, these wines do not udmil of 


veiled jar. I'lic vetist afipears to liave .being long ktqii: for as muh: as the frc« 
ojjerated only by bringing on the fi sugar is romerled mto aicobol, hy ihf 

Uiuon, wiiiioui fuitlier eoutribuluig to ihq . slow fi sjneriiauvf; process, which rnav Isf 
pri.«lucts. The atmqsphenc air, iia^ mg' rexarii* d hy the addition of hmiidy, hut 
been.cvcludwl by tli * nature of the apjm- cannot U* prevented, tin' liquor aequirws a 
rams, can have exerciH'!! no efi* ct ujain strong, sour taste. Ale and Itcer difler 
the nsuit- The true theory of ih<i prtn from wim s, m cuntainitig n large quariliiy 
ce*-s IS *fiiund<*d (»n the fact, tiiiu'the sit- of nmcd.iginotiR and exti^teiive luatters. 


gar. which disupisiars. is almost precisely 
^vqiial to the united weights of the alcoiml 
i ,aad cai^H>tfic acid ; and hence the . tbrni^r 
is 6iip|Ki»d to Ih! resolved, duniig tju' pne 
, isess, into the two Htjer. . Though a solu¬ 
tion of inire sugar is not^susceiaihle of. 
' the vinous f«mieiitution’, without lieing 
ijfixod with yeast, yet the saecliarine juices 
/ of plants do not Vetpnre the addition ot 
, tliat arbsfance; or, in other woriis, iJi»y 
■ conutha iSOine principle, wldeb, like yeast, 
tixcites the ferthentative jiruoess. 'H'hus 
the juice of |lie., grape, ol the afiple, Ac.,' 
.feriuente sponuthcpusly, hut i.ot witltout 
enjoying access to the air; from which it 
would appear, tliat it nnifl contain a |«rin- 
eiple which is eonveaniWe into yeast, or„at 
ifast, into a gnmpoiliid, which acquires 
' the characterKtic property of that sub- 
stn^icejlqr'ghsorbing oxygen, The Vanops- 


derjveii from the inull with which they 
are nuale. I-'roin die pieai live oF these 
substances, they always contain a fme 
acid, and are greatly disposed to itass into 
the acetous ferini'iitatioii. The tiour.taste 
is concealed |iart}y by free sugar,and part-, 
ly by the bitter flavor of tin* bop, the |»rn!>- 
tin e of which dinuiiisbcs the 'tendency 
to the Uiniiution oinri aeid. Tlie fi niieii- 
tative proce.ss. w'htch tnkqs place in dough > 
tinixed With yeast, and on which defMunls. 
the iorination of good bread, lias Iwen ' 
supjKist'd, by some, to Ih» el' a |MM'ulinr 
kind, and aev-ordingly designated by die 
name of the wmar^ /trmaitalim. More' 
reci-nt nuearentas upon this subject, how- 
ev»‘r, leave little doiiU tliat the pbenpine-;' 
na are to lie asoritieti to the saechorino ' 
matter of the flour iindi'rgoing tlu: vjnoua ' 
fennentation, by which it is rei|olved into 
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«)roho] and rarixniic acid. ,*Wh<*n,any tkuiarJy, ai* contain nhrocon. * Those 
li(liiid Jias uuder^jond tl>f vinous fermon- proximate imnciples, iii Which carbon iind 
latiori, or evert pure alcohol, d|uted With hydrt»geu preAih such as tlio^oils, resuMr, 
water, is mixed with yt^ast, and exposed, ami tticohoJ, do jiol-undergo theputrctac-'^ 
in a warm place to tire open acetous live feroteutaUou; nor do aews, wliicli 

..contain a coiisiderabio of oxygen,, 

■n>atrUtt*t a (eudency to suffer lliis change. . 
TIkj Cdndiyons rc<'|uisiie,fi>r ^labling UkO' * 
piitretsictive process to couuuence, 
imasimc, air, ni>d a ceriHiii temporahire, , 
'I'lio terniN'ratun' most tkVorable is IkJ- 
iwemtKP and J00° Fnhr. Tire products , 
r*f litc .pfocl'ss may Ik- divided 4 iito the 
soUtl, liquid and gaseous. The liquid ant \ 
cluclly Water, t«!rcther*\vit‘u a little aSetb 
aciii and oil. The caseous |>roditcts luts ,, 
light, rarbiuctcil hydrogen, cariKmic acid^ ,• 
and. wlicn nitrogen is prrjscut, anunonia. ' 
}*uri! hydrogen, and, probably, nitrogen, ' 


ferineniation takes place. This chihge is 
attended witlt an intestine nioveinent. and 
the develunetneut of lieat and carbonic 
ncid gu.s; tile, fluid, at^e same time, Ih''- 
I'oimng turbid, fVout tlif* lihpi'sition of a 
. is'Cuhar fllom<‘nlouK tiHiiier. 'I'liis pi-o- 
('.ess goes on tfirdily ledow tX)° f'ldir,; at 
'll)”, ,18 very .stuggi4t; and at .‘f2\ i» w holly 
ancsted. (hi tiie cmitrani. when tlie lem- 
fi'^rature iit as higlt as HY \ it proceed-, witii 
vigor.. It iH ncc<^s.««iry to di>rii»gmt.h l*t- 
iwcen file niewi fwnnution of acetic uchl, 
and the uccunis li||t(icutation. Most veg- 
e*idtle sulfStances jii'hl acetic acid, wlicri 
tlicy undergo .‘■{miitaiicous ileconifHit-inon ; 
and inferior kimis of ale and i>ccr aiei 
)■ nown to acquire acidity in a ^luH-t time, 
even when coitfnied in u*‘ii corki'd i>oi- 
t!cK. pi.ice.si's. and a \arict\ of 

otlic|v. however, are quite diflen nt fr<nn 
the projrt'r acetous fcnticntalion,' alaivc 
devrits'd. lu'ttji: unat'cnik'tl witii vi.-ii lc 
loo.erncnt ititlic liquid witli flic..di.**orpt.on 
ot'ovvircn from the air. or the evointjoii 
of cai holin' acid, 'flic true to'clous h-r- 
t'lcn'niion consists m the eonversion oC 
-.Icoiio! into acetic acid, the qtiantuy or 
the hitter iu'ili;: pruciM'ly propninonnl to 
liiai ftf tjic I'oriMcr. Till' nature, of ilic 
1 nvimeal action is, however, at pn-sciu, 
oUscurc. It has bocn iititu'ined that pnn' 
lilcolioi contains a gri'iitet pro()ortioti:il 
tji..'iuUty of carbon and h,\drogtMi tliaii 
acid; tliat the oxygen of the iii!tio.«- 
pfc'le. the presence'of whiqh is mdi..peH- 
K-ii‘!e, iiltsiracts so tniich oftjio.se ek'niciifs; 
by giving rise tothc fori nation of carl >ouie 
S'C'id and water, as to leave the remaining 
,< ;trhoii, liyilrogcti and oxyt'cii of tlie alco- 
!iol. ill the precise ratio for Ibniiing acetic 
acah TIm! ncctvMis fermcntalion is coii- 
ducted on a large scale, for yii'lding the 
.common vinegar of eomnicroe. In lATiiice, 
it IS iimpitiYal hy e.K|)osiiig weak wiiien to 
the air ihvring warm wavallie.'.* In Eng- 
hoid, if is made from a solutiun ol' browif 
■ wtgar or molasses, or au udiision of mult- 
'I'he vinegar thus ohtaiiied, however, al- 
Wayn contains a large rpinntily of muci- 
luginmis and other vegetnlile. tnatters, the 


are .sometjniCMhM'iigaged. Aiioiher (das'* 
tic pnnoiple, Riqiponed-to arise, from |hi- 
iiefyiMg vej|»'iul>le remains, is the noxious 
miasmata »>f mai-shes. Tlie origin of 
llit'se, however, is exceedingly ollscufi*. * 
Til'' soiii| product is a dark, puHenilent. 
substance, (’^insisting of rhurcoal. copi- 
iimedvvirha little oxygeti*and »hydr(»gBii,' 
witich, when nyxed with a proper quaii- 
tily ol' eiirtli, is called vcstfnUr inmltL 
Kl’.tkSAMvi.'/., or Juan Fkrn.vmxez, itti 
island in tiie ijoutli Ihicilic ocean, aitoiir' 

1 lit leuisiies.vve.st of ('idle; aluviit 4 leagues 
long, and Jairdlv 2 wide; of nn'im'gular, ’ 
shu|K> ; ion. 52' \V.: liu. 40' K ' 
It w noted for the fefn'.s'hiiK'nts it has af¬ 
forded timiavigraiors from its wild goats; 
vegi'table.s and wafer, , Tlie jjovwiior of 
the ishuid is upiHiinU'd liy the president 
of (dule.-#-VU’\aud«r Selkirk, a Scotch 
sailor, In'ing left ou this island liV iiiscaji-' 
tain, lived hen* ftwni the j'ear 1705 to t7(.Kt 
in solitude. This eircumstauce guvnrise . 
to the eelelinitovl romance of UobUisotrCru- ' 
svH'. by I>e. Foe. . ' 

Fka.na.nuo m: XoaoMu.or Naronuo ; 
an island in the Atlantic, full of ifiouii- > 
tains'; which iuive the appearance of vol¬ 
canoes, hut an* covered with venlun'; not 
alnive ilim* miles in length, and iif .^hufie 
iw.s<*mb!ing a laurel Itvofj almiit 2 lb rtiile 0 ' * 
from the.v^ist of Brazil; Ion. liS' » 
W’.; lat. ,5ti'S. It is defeRilev! w’ith 
foitP. The water is in j»wierhl brackisli, , 
and sometiinos no rain tails ft>r threp.br 
four ye’ars logetligr. It is a place of batv*^ ' 
islinicnt for mah' criminals: liq Icmalcs'v- 
are {lermittevl to visit the islaiAl. Thq?/ 


garrison, eonsistiiig of about J‘iO ip«i, isy 


privseiice ol‘ whjch renders i| liabloio sev¬ 
eral uiteriof r.lniiigeA III this country, it 
is -more goneruify the jiriKluct of fider; 

■The jMitrefactive ferihentatkin i.s eonfiiieil reii('Vi*d yo^rly. , 

to thosti. vegotabk* 8 ulwtance.s, in.which ■ Fkr'U.ndo Po, or FERWASno PJ^o; xii 
the oxygon and hydrogea exist, in a pro- 'island oT Africa, in the AtUuitie, n«a.i;the ! 
jwnioM to fenn water; and in sUch, pi'; coa^t of Beiib, abhut ( 10 , miles in (irouhts; ■ 

'-..i. . ..8*, : I’V ■. ■> .-'s:*. 
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^' •'>jferen<» The land lies lii'gh, and the mhI' 

16 * fertile ‘ in manioc, su^>eanee, nc«t. 

.'•' fruit .and\tohacoo.' li^hatfihlhabitants are 
^ ‘ i^jde and uncivilized., ^boh. 4I(K E.; lat 
\ Population, ISNJO. • • 

pERjiEr a village fehious for havW 
>’ Iteeii a longtime the resideiice of VoP- 
j|,^ tairc, m the French depaittnent of Ihc 
A.in, on the frpAtiers of Switzerlami, altoui 
'■ 5 miles front Geneva. Under Louis XIII 
and XIV’. the inhabitants, who were 
Mtestly Protestants, were eoinpt'lKul to 


''.V • t ' 

■' R^ointod extraordinary professor at tlic 
umvennty of Jena. Iri 1804, he mtteivod 
ani at^inttnent at Weimar, where ho 
•died Ite * 4, 18{>8. His Ranmclk Sludioi' 
(Itoinao Studies), Zorich, 180f— 
vola, ;dtis learned and tasteful wlitioit of' 
the Italian ‘ poets, Jena, IPOT—lHOh, 
vols.; and his JWt'cntfffcc iihmtfhkhrr. 
■(ItalMiu GmmiMar),secoml edit., Tubingen, 
ISIS, 2 vols.. prt^iCTVo his name 4ii htera*. ■ 
Ittro. We al'O owe to Imn dre biography ' 
of hi6 friend fttrsieiis, and tlK' conmienr.'- 


ieave their eonntty to ^«ca|M? religious per-■ tnent oi' the <>ditji>n of Winekflmanii'A 

works. Feniow’s life has been Vvnlien l,j 
his friend Jolianne Schop|Kmlanier.^ . 

Fkk'^s (Jiiifi.i); II fniuily of plants, iu 
eluded by Limiii'iis in his dass'eryph/ 
pnmia. They are b«rku‘<-ous, or sJinihUy 
and «uuo tropical s[i<Sles are arlKuwent 
The frueiifieution is inroiispii-uous, gene 
raily ciinsistuig fif very' sniiill cajrsiiles 


secuuon. .Voltain: pure hosed' an estate 
ih*r'e in J7(>2, aiui ondcavon*d,»by his ac¬ 
tivity, and the assistance of oery kind 
which he e.\tcndcd to setders, to inen*ass«* 
the village, to introiltice the nteclKiiic 
tins, and es|>ecialiy the manufacture of 
, ilof-ks, by means’of skilful workihen, 
whom he )>rougbt from (ieneva. The 


7 numerous foreigners also whu rame from p'ncei) on jhe inferior surfaeo-of the frond. 


eviT;,’ jiart of llie civilizwi worltl to ma* 
Voj»; ire, the man' of the age, ceiitnbulvil 
td ' ; f.oJi the place. In 1775. its ]>opu!a- 
fiou luuounieti^to 1'200. \ftertls'deatJiof 
' Voltaire’, p dvdinvd \ ry nqndh.aod con¬ 
tains at firesent ImriiOt) inhabifiiits. Tld* 
. chateau which Vulutirc ia eiipied is kept by' 
bis heus in the mnie state in which he 
, left It. and i.s vi.sited us an object of curi¬ 
osity by tnivelk rs. 

Ff.fi%ftw, ('haries Lonis. <1 distingui'li- 
rd Gentian writer on die fine art-<, i\a.s 
born Nnvemht>r IJt. 17fi(l, at Illtimeiiliagen, 
m the {'ekenr.ark. where lii^ fatlot wa.s a 
eoiiiJiion lalairer. His early years were 
iho-w.' of a tafemed yoiiih smigglmg wirli 
{Mfveny and otfier'ditiU;ultie||: he li.til, 
lA'snhT^, the misfortune to snoot an ar. 
rpiainlatice Iw accident. .Viler liuislimg 
lus apprentici'sliip to an apothtcaiy, he 
Isiranie acquainted with Mr. (-nrstt.-ns, to 
wfunii he Wa.s mnph indebted lor ihe cal- 
•ttvation of his tah;nts. He soon aliaiidon- 
;.ed his li’iamess, and niaiiitaincd him^'if 
• by portrait painting iuhI giving le-sons in 
' drawing’ After some. time, be went to 
Jena, whcYo he iMTame aeqiiairited with 
imB}'* literary men;* among others, wrt'i 


but sometimes ufain a di-tme.t stem; the 
M'eds are very mimeroiis. and extn iiiely . 
minute : the frond is sinqde, lole d or |ial- 
iiiated, but more freqiu*ntly piiinateri, and 
inxolute wiieri young. This iiiiiniy iii- 
eliides tuaity t'enera, and n git*at iitmdMT 
of specie*- which inhoiiit the whole iurtli, 
some of them Iwiiig w idely diftiised, pm- 
ticulariy ii> tin* iiortliem hemisphere, 
‘while ethers are Mtrj much hmUeii in 
their range. Ileiween the trot'ies, si-veral 
K]«'eie.s fonn .>mall tn'ts*, having some¬ 
thing jif the as'p'ctof pahns, luid are con- • 
sdered one of the grcaUst omainenw ot‘ 
tiiose regKHis. Om rlimbing f«‘ni (/j/g«e 
(Hunt pnimatum) iuhabits the F. Huites, 
but i*. rtin*. though it oceurs an lur jiorth 
as Ihjston. 

I 'l.wosu ; one td'the liana lUicieiit Itni- 
lan goddesws, who presided over wotub* 
aiit* urehards. The aiicjeiit groie, not far^ 
troni .\iixur /Terraciiia), was coiiw'i’raWKL- 
to her, and is very celebrated. EinaHclr!' 
IHited •'laves received a cjip in luT templij 
as a K'ldge of freedom. 

b'wu.vMi, Anthony, count, laier of 
France uml rntnutter of gtaje, was Uirn ip 
17.Vd. Hie early showed liiiiiMtlf ofijiosod 


B^gge86'ii|> who projKiw'd to Ft now to ,to the new jioliticid principles W'hich wero ‘ 
aecoxnpany liim <0 iSwitzf;riaft*<! and Italy. dev»lojM-d in 17K)>. He eiiiigiatiMl, wid . 


He peitiirmt'd ^part of the jiuinioy with 
' tiaggeteu. and continued it by the’aid of 
. oriiw*. ,In 1794, he arrived in Ronii!, 
. ’where he found Mr. CafKtens, with whom 
( he lived. Henhw be;raii the stmly of the 
theiwy and history of the fine arts, and 
- Italian itterature, and, when be ceoifittt to 


rt.miiiiieil with tlic prince of Condi: dnrir^j 
the whole of litK first rain|>nign. ' Wheti 
the tirst consul grdmeil tlie ernigrauts {ler- 
missioii to return, Fefruiid-availed hiinsoif 
of It, and occupied himself w’ith litentry 
pursintH. ’ His Letlrts jtotUvpmt d mo*. 
rales (fun Pert it eon’tSk were in part 
M'l eive assistance from his friends, deliv-,. ^nppiesfu-d by order of ilie authnritit*s, but ' 
cred lecturesi^ I;i 180>1, lie relurni'd to obtaiAeil him a flattering letter and a riifg 
‘ Germany, ittarrM tut itaiicQ Uuty,and waa frj^m the emperor Alexander. When 
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Mallet to ovetthrdw ihe ifnne- , Do**! and Thian. In the'churchea art> <' 

rial government, Fcmiiui was pusijirted of. 'nlaby Snp infttirea, piticularly by<Garo4 ' 



dlMiiigtiished himself hy this acJivity 
•;i»n>nmihig the rMtOraficm of the Ut)Mr- 
Itons, for which |^»nis XVHl juipoiuted 
him minisur of shlftSTtnul 
^ till, lie was One <rt' tJic ineinlu'hs of tho 
i iiiiiiiiiite.e cluwti to examine .ihf> ilii- 
jii;oi(is of tho emigrimts fi.r the restora¬ 
tion of ilieir estmvs. Tn his s|)ei'rh on this 
'•uhjert, hj ev'loffed tfie. st'ivieea of the 
ein)grant.s, and ipmlined those who hadal- 
niiy^f ls*eh ilevoleil to the llonrhoiisle the 
eriiihel of rectilipmt. lie wJi's th' ii, for a 

• _..... / h.. 


the 


marine. 


< >u 


snort titiie, noniwtor ot 
tlie return of Nafi^'oti froiti Kliai. lie sur-, 
renderpd Ins ollice of pdsTmastc'r-pnu rid 
ToM.de Lavalette, wIm> had held it he- 
(ore the re«fomfion. Laudetre gate liim 
a passjKirt to eiialile him to quit I’ari.s, 


froftt, N?t 

jTiodcrn style in tlic interior, Ja a'krge ii 
il»»iiKliiJg, of a hot vciy' attractive apjtear^' 
unce. The publjo IHjraiyJ ’wher&j l^idcs , 
very valuablr? otinectionti, hf dW manu-**' 
w'riptsp aiitiquith'S, coma, tlidre are* 
tnaiiy itionuinents of tlic Ibnj^ glories of 
tin* city, is u more {deasnpg ediiice. Here 
is shown Ariosto’s ink-Stmtd and chair, '* 
the inaiMJscnpt of his, t4iui«s. FOi’cral 
letters, and pis tuonatnenf, wljich*Wft&.’, 
broinrlit hither from tho church of i?t., , 
licnetlftto, wjicre he lies biiripl. Here,’* 
Too, is [B-«*scr\ed the mouuscript of ihtJ. , 
Pnatitr Fxik), by Guariiii, and' many ren; ■ 
ntiiins of Ta«sn', among which is hi^' 
/hW,*vitli the dedication to, X^eonora .qf 
I'iste, q niaimsi njit i»f ihV Jr-Vusalem Dfe*'- 


wiiieli r< rnuid, tv^o usu-. lati r, brought Jiveitfd, ly\ '{mother hand, pi wliich be' 


thrniiid against liUrah-tlc to piovi; tiiat lit* 
had nsnriM’d the otfici', hecuiisc it was 
•land bcfin' XapofeonV awival in I’aris. 
■Viler the Iljmriioti-' hai! a si coiui’ti.'iie 
ncioered liic throne of 1 'rapee, tlirotig.h 
t!ie Hill Ilf The allii.s. Fenand wfis i 
Ii-hcd in till lii-' otfii’i and ii'h '.and mad'’ 
a pi'll. TTii till' orgain/atiiii of tiic 


he 


was iippoinu'w (1 
the I'oy.il order. In the 
peers lie has, ot' conrsc 


. td- 
has 


f'lcncli acadenn. 

Itemlier llV 
• liamlH'r ol , 

uttys \oied «iih till.' firtiU^iVJi. lb 
wiitten a great deal. 

l’i:iul.vuA ; .formerly a duchy in I'fiiM’r 
Italy. The ancu nV houi'e of I'so , giti:i. 

■ mdlv from Tn"'C.my, and disi|iigm!.li(d us. 
{.tirly ii." the hiii reiiiniy, Itcid tlic {dltcc of 
vicars in I'ernnu. (Sec./J.-i'b.i The male 
line of this hou'e litwing liecom*'^ CMinct 
in liVitT, the siicce.sMoii dcroUi'd on diikc 
^ .'a'sjir, of a collateral line, from whom 
(.'li'inniil VIn wp'stcil it in IS'dr*, and an- 
ncxi'd it to the States tif the- < ‘hurch, as u 
vacmit liqf. The. duke.s o|‘ Modena cn- 
deiivomil to cstabWi llo'ir claims fl|Kni it 
natlioiil succes.s. Thu clni'f city, F<*rra-. 
* 111 , ill a low and iiiihealthy plain, on ait 
and Tif till’ Fo, contains )ion.si!s, 

.tS^tiPO iiiliabitanl.s, dpwanls^of UK), 
clnirches, a imiw'isin, a mnWmtn, &c. 
Foilcf liie dukes of F.f4o, it ruittained 
W,000 inhalMtiuils, tuuj tin; .must splendid 
ajid, refinod court of Italy'. It m now 
cuiuuuntuvulv mditarv and lonsaken.' The 


^on-ecuii some jiassagcs in the inarghi, 
sCxcial Iciicrs, &c. III tlte hos{)itai of St. • 
.Vnn, a marble tablet, wjtli a proudi^H • 
-cr'ptlni), ‘-lands over the Ivct and gloottiy 
{hmgioiis m which the crm-lty of duke, 
Vlfotiso <■f»!U|M‘fled the poet to langni.sh for 
sc\ cn yejii .sf iSrs- Kste, and Tasno). More 
jdcasimt are ■tlu; lecidlections of Ariosux 
( )iie of tin* sijiuircs in the city is called tlio ' 
Piftziu tirioitbc, in homir of' him; and 
,Iiis hoiiM’,I’uxered with inscfiputiu.s, is re- 
M red a." .i .-acred sfiot by Uie niliabitanm 
and bj .strangers. The fonificaliong of 
Fi'i'nra are sirftiig. By the decree of tht' 
iigi'e— of Vieitini, .Viistria luis 0 right 


X 


mamtiv.n a garri-mi there. 

Fi;ar.t.iu v,. Antonio ; one of the classic 
poet.- cpI’ I’onugal; horn at Lisltbn, lo’iH, 
He earned to |H'rl’ectioji tho elugiac and 
cpi-iolary .style, 'uhratly. attempted with 
.success hy Sa dc MinuMia, ami added to, 
I'oitnguc.st* poetry the epithalamium, the, 
eplgnun, ode aiul trageily. His Infs tfc. 
Castro is tliv fei'coiul regular tmgwly that' 
nppoured after ilm revival, of ietieis in 
lairope. It wiis.preiH'ilttl only hy Tris-” 
Vnm's Sifotmhn. It -is still CHinaideiwli 
hy the I’lirtngue.se as’ one of the lineSt 
inoniiments of their literature, for its ^vep 
pathos luwl 'the perlectiou of 4ti» style.* 
The works of Ftirn'ini are not limrimus, 
as hi.s pidiuial ollice. left him litdo ieganw'. 
He died l5lK>. Dias Gomes says of hinv 
Tlu' n’luliug of HtiraciT, the desire of imi- 



feniftiiw of elegant linwo paintings, by to thouglrt. All Ivis Works are 




■ FIipmEIlU^Pl!;scr.NNl5JE VERSEa'-•V : 

4' * ' ^ ’ 'i' t,> . » ^ * ^’‘*•*. . 

^ * '^ishM by soiintlnciis and dcptli of ilunkr aninud, ultiiough {^‘nenUly .’idniittoi^ liy 
i..v JUg. His expression is strong,mher than . niitumlists as a disunri sj^tocies, is titougli^^ 
sweet, is cMreuit'ly tuiimpjteid, and full of bjr Cuvier to bo otily a Variety of tli«„ 
; that* fire \vhii*b‘elevates the inru'd a«d' ooininon }»ole-f!it (.V. piitonW). Itisiljs- 
wanns tlie lioart Ho uudcrstoml well miguislicd by having a sliorji noM‘, red 
the vtik rftt/ci of llio Rouihn lyiA’ poea and fk*.ry «*y<*s, niul round curs. /I’lif eol- 
His Pi/tnuis Lusikmbs ‘a|){ii‘uttKl eofn- oi’ of its wliulc iHuly is a \ellow,' 
pleto at l.isboit, liru in 15f>8, 4t6., and 2’«- stnurwhat n-s<-uibliiig that of boxwood. 
•'* Jtis as Otfras tk i'ltf'mra, .Lisbon, 1771, 2 It iwn natitr of Ifeirboiy, tltongb ii > ia- 


I 't RKPK. 1 JJ, Juan de; a t^|ianisb lus- 
t. Mun, Jstni at I^dmueiui, 1 <k> 2 , of u noble 
'.lit {HMir family. A {mternab unolit mi- 
^.t-rmtendwl llip (Hhu'atkm of tin- younu 
I'tfreras, and sent liiin to Ji'siiit’s ool- 
Ifgo of Uloiitibn de Loinos. Al'tor luii- 
.■nj: learned ilio Latin anti Clivek lan- 


U;>nsi\ely iianirjdizetl in iSpnili, xsln n- it 
ftvus imixslneed to rid that'eoimtrv from 
tile iimhiltnles of r:dibit.s, with whieh ii- 
was iMornin. Its habits am similar to 
tboM^ of the Ollier ••.peeies of weiiss'ls.. It 
Ks lively and urtive, and ail invetmue 
depijoyer of rabliits. If a dead mtibil In* 
presented tor the first’ linm to a yeung" 


:ig leanUMl Uio L.atin apn tun-ei, tan- presented jor tlie tirst nme to a yeung 
gnage-s, lu* studied poetryi orutorv', phi-, ti-nvt, he will fly a; 41 , and bite it w'iln 


• :.',sophy and tbeoloiry, in thn'o lUimini- 
•an in«)iisien«»v He dislingmsbed liim- 
seLf every when' by bis penetratam aiaT 
ifirnreucc, and gaineil llie alb'etioi^is of all 
bv Ms gentleiiiis. of elmr.ieitr and his 
( I deportment. Ferreru.. was de^iirfi- 
f (’ n.' the chun h, aiu! eompii'fed !us 
: ' anWie,^ at die,, lumei-'iiy of Salninanea. 
!{is eliKjeenetr gave, b'nn a liigli n-ptita- 
' {!on as U l«reaeln'r. In bis iinereoitrsi' 
with the marquis de Mcitlo/a, a loicr of 
’he must's aiql tif bicratnre,*he iK>t only 
i.nj.«*vetl his former knovvledire, hut also 
■' 'f ariK'fl till! difiieiilt art of the iiisi(>rian. 


jfreat foiy ; but if it Usahvtr, he will wizc 
It by th<‘ tbmut, uud siiek its htiKvl. Cnutt 
mnidkTs of tlntiie animals tm' hnptnvod 
into Knglaiid and Fr.uici’, for ihe Jmrjrojjo 
of dnv mg rabbits from their burrovvs. In 
.snrh einx's, thej are innz/ied, otlierwi.M' 
they would desino llie rahbits in tlieir 
holes. 'I’lu'y _ the bl<H«l of their 

pret. hnl N'loom ftar it. The firn-i 
breeds in tlie last mentioned i‘onu(ri<'S, 
bringing fiiriii fiom ."j to !• joimg; but it 
is apt to ileireiii'iMte, and Jose its sioage 
batim'. The warii iiers m Kngland n-s; 
a ero.'S, d hn-ed Is'iwieii thi.s iinimid and 


His isielinalion for fheologic.il .studies wan 
rtviv'od at a fuU'r piTuid, and lie wrote a 
eomplete svstein of theologj. Jlis refills 
•ation rontinuaU> iucreida d, and he wa« 
gnidually adranreti from oin* station of 
nonur to unutber, and was einfiloved in 
'ne serviee of’ tin* eoiign-gkiiori of fliu 
r.quiniUoii. Cither high dignities lin re- 
l::-<*d. 'rbe new SjiaiiiaL aeudemv made 
him one of n.s laeniUTs in l7l:ktind hu 
rendered inqsirtain aasistam-f in th*‘ fin j>- 
arutioti of the HpaiiitJi'dietionary, whieh 
apiwared in 17.‘I5>. .'Vt the same tune, 
Philip V apfaiinted him his liiiranan. 

• Herft Ins eoiitinued the llistory of Sfapn, 
. begun ill iii^ ctirher yeatv. Atier having 

• d*i«irbarged ibis office ffir wweral venrs, lie 
' ■tlMxl in 1751.% agod Kk He wrote, m till, 

^ .^orks,'Mdiie of wbieh {lave iievel- 
litKili’priifled.. The’f/wfaria tIf KsuaRa 
1700^27, 10 vok 4to.) is the 
mo^inklNnlaiit, and has contributed ttmrU 
to eujRoOt and illuatnUe thj history of 
S j«iin ft extends from ilut iirat origiii .of 

• the fe>iiple'of 8paib to 151%l,aud i^-rvew 
the fullpid coi^ot|ce.^ The stvde is pnri:, 
nuuily anti eonic^, Ibdu^ eometitnes de- 

, firient in viwgafV Und elegance. ^ In thia 
s j^esmoet he in iitfrntir to Ifariona. * 

.1 . ..Fi^RiieT (mturlelojlmi,!>.). This little 


the fsile-eat. This hybrid is of a datkvJ' 
eofor ilian tlie f* rret. 

I'j.HKo, ilie'iiut.st we»,ieru of tlie (.Hila¬ 
ry Isli's, bidmigs to the ernvvii of Sjiuift. 
It is' alHHit 5^0 sqniue mill's in mtent, and 
has^KRH) inhuhitaiits. A large lindiiu tnss 
iijKiu this i.N!aii<l has a ‘'loud f>er|»«uialJy. ■ 
resting on it, the jnoiMture <tf whieh it 
eolleeis in «lrojis ufuni its iedvea, and 
thus tills a eistern. . (leogrupherH fomiel'- 
ly <irew their first meridian through lliis 
i.Hliuid, whiiiJi is 21)’ W. loii. from t’aiiti,’^ 
and 17“ 4<i' VV'. of Cnfiiwieh. 

FEaiiocyA.Np; .Venn (.Sei- Prussic 

• 

Fi.kTi;; a jitvfix fo niftiny Frenrh geo- 
graphieal names, as Fr/ti-^Upts, FtrU-llrr-. 
nard. it is tlertved froin ^rmUas, Uitin . 
whieh, m l.ow-(4itiii, signifies a smali 

ri-s(i»M,\E Verse#; so odied fiwti 
tiic Uiwn of Fexreiuiia, in Etruria, whore 
tlH'V'wiTr first n.'iofl. 'I’hey were in iho 
form of a dialogue lietween two }>eraopR, 
who sutirizf' and rUlicnIe eai'h other's fail¬ 
ings and vices; also a .sort of dnunatic 
pts'tii, |»orha|ni extcinpomneoii^ The. 
young Komans sung tlioin purtieubriy at 
the liurvest J’efitiu^iB, aeeoni(amyiug them 
with mimic mofions. Tho emperor Au- 



. 1-'_: _ _ I***-- ■' _V. *•^.0. t _ r ■ 


&niiy, 


T<'naut in tlic Swim? rogiincnt of Isoceam^ i:»ro^^l^;^(^l F^wch femn th« dxerpise, of iuH ■ 
4ii Consiou. Ilis mi»th«!r’*i name "was «]>irituni jurisdjcrioa U» tbo 'disfricl of 
IlaiTinHiii. f?Ju* was a widow whi'n she* Lyohs. Cordiaal F€sc.|i has coflwted a. 
iiiiirricd Jiis fatlirr; ami ii^r dduphier by a , very fine gallery of {wiatuigs, hoc, withift' 
previous mjirriag*'. luadainv l^cWa(liom n few years, Jie has sokj a large part of 
I75(*), is etflehmted as the inothcr of Na- ihem. Tiw; last accounts*bf the cwdl- 


(sileoii. Till his Kith year lie pursued 
liis studies in Corsica, and 'nfterwanls in 
the seiuinar)’ at Atv where he was resid¬ 
ing wbiai the refirfseiiUitives of the states 
«t:n‘ first uHsi'inliled. I hiring Uie reign 
of tiTror, heVi'tir**<l to Savin, lo th/' army 
• of geiier.tl Motitesi^niou, where* he was 
appointed eonmii-ssary. lie hi^W tlii'» of- 
ticc in I70t», in geiUTuI TloHiumrte's aniiy 
ill Itidy. lie devoted hinisidr again to the 
^tiidy of fheologa’, when his lenowned 
relative ts ermie l)<e Jieud of the French 
rovernii.erit. After the- eoueonlnte of 


mem. i im; last accounts or the cajuti- 
nnl’s Jicaltli are such that his (Ittatli i^kay 
lie soon expiM'ied., Norvins, in his history 
of Napoh-on, says, that cardinal . Pescu 
was more tavondily disjposed towards Uio 
IiO[«* plan the CuViran chi<rch; but wo 
know jhai Norvins has received a contra* 
diction ■of this' story from a netir relative ' 
of .Vapoleou, ' 

Fesslkr, Jgnatiup Xttrelius, doctor of . 
t>»*ol(>cy, a (h‘iintm author, w.ts hom 
Jtily, 175tl, at Ourciidort’, in l.^wer Hmt* 
gary, \\b<;re his father keiit an inn. Ifis ' 
mother, a* strict f’athofic, e.dijcate«l ibm, 
and inti’tuicil him for tlie ckiistci.. }{e 
entered tlie yrdi-r of eajnichitis in 177-‘l, 


tdOI, he was iiuule nrelihishop of Lyons, and intetuicil him for tlie ckiistor.. He 
and, in li^ftl, ap|Ktiined eardinal. In July, entered tlie yrdi-r of eajniehins iu 177-‘l, 
If^JJl, he arrived at Ilnine, ill the elniraeter ami* wa.s imnsft'rred tp Xiemjp in 17M. 
■ of Frmieli amlui.viatlor. In tliis oftlee he In 17SJt, he was apjioiMted professor of the 
oeted with Nigaeity and vusdoin. In Oritiual lainniilge and the interpretation 
IWil, he aeeompanud the on Ijis of the < Md Testament at the university of 

jonrm'Vto Paris to eronn Napoleon. In l,iv'mlM‘rg,l)y the etnjiemr Joseph, to whom 
jannriry. IB05, Nupohani appointed liitii he had connntmieatid much information 


grjiml-alinoner, and, on Febrnar} 1, made ^'ti,.<ij>i’eijng the eorminions pf tlio ptouus- • 
him a simator, on whieh orejisiitii he gave mnes. He Iteeanie odious to tho monks 
him the g‘m«d-rflnfr<H of the Icgiidi of oil this .acen.nitf and \Mi.s by his own 
honor. In Jul;i,the king ol* l^pain con- desire, dismissed from the order. In 
fero’d on Inin the order of the golden 1787, Sidney, a tragedy h\ hini. waspcr- 
Heece. In 18(>f5, pallM'rg, eleetor of Jlav- fornusl on the theatre *iu Lenfln^g. Ilia* 
ejjce, areh-ehancellor «'f the (h nnan ero- enomie.s denounced this piece as alhcist- 
pirt', afterwards pnneo primate of the ieal: and a priH't'&s was jnstituteil against ;- 
I'oidi'dcration of the Rhine, made him his him. of whn4i he' could not cxj^fct a 
cdllctigiH', and destined Inm lor hissucces- -favoinhle result, as* tho revolution irt * 
'*or. Napoleon rcfuwal his sanction to iLw* .Neiherfands against Uie. einiHsrof*'^ 
this ap|>otniment. Fest-.h ilecliticd the Joseph, had just hrpkcii out. L^c there-; 

' off i ol the archhishuf*'ic of Paris ini foie fled to 8ih>sia, wheh* he wasnKUlc 
mill live<l in disgmee, at his see tutor to* the sous' of the prince of Cgro- ' 
, of l.yons, tillAt the appitsich of lath, lii 17?*I. lie joined llic IJithcraii 
the Xustriiins. he fled to Koannr, and couft’.ssion,<>An(i, in l7ik>, went to Berlin,' 
llieiice n-tired to Rome with madauK* where, with the cclcbrateti' Ficiite, lio*’ 
l.e(jtia Bonojiartf*. .\fter N’upoltsuiV re-* revised the ritual anil ilie tdatmes of the 
turti from KIImi, he returned op^in to Paris, royal A'ork lodge., The war la'iwoea ' 
with the iJilier ipepilM'rs of tJie (iuiiilv, Pnissiu .afid P'ranco found.htm the pfO",', 
and was made a per; hut after the limtle prietor of a small farntj and the father 
of Waterloo, he was »nrain cotrrfielled tp ft large famih. His eircumiaanccs wi^re . 
k'live Fnuicew .He lias sinec liv^d in now icry much sthutened, .and he was 
Koriie, and was piuch estwmed hy Pius ofti*n reduced to live by the charity mC hjn,, 
VII. With fliosame finnness with which brother frcnnasotis, as his fartp and 
. he had formerly op{8»sed those rtieamtrvB ruerary ivorka-virere not‘‘uftich'nt to maW’*;,'; 
-.of NtuMiKiOtt, wliiith lie disapjintved, ear- tain lits ftfinily. In 1W, he was ayfKiintisf . 
duml Fesoli now refiiweil to resign his ed proftssor’ of Onentai langitftjgw and 
',^rig1iU to i|ie bishopric,of l.yons, at the philosophy at 1110 Aie.vtutder*N«W^y- 
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> ..ftesiaeiny, at PctenAwi^g? but bis-- doc^r fto sot ajiprt ^rtaiti days,‘in wiiicli wo 
, • ‘tt4u?« were donourtcod* by a Greek cler- ft'iay live i.'Xelus^vt-ly for «:a<li <»f’. tlwfja? 
,j,4^inan, as adH'isUcal, aTfidJie'vlTM obliped subjects of ooiiteniylation; aiid an ,surJt . 
give UR bis HKdiawondnfi. .After’’MJvi bceasiuns Uie objuCt wbieb wo cominoni'.' 
eral chatigcs of situtaion, hc.was appoim-tv orate aoqnires an additional ilopns^ of in^ ' 
i'-’ed wiperintcndent‘of jtlje JSvangclieal tpest front our'witnessing tlie iwrueipa- 
cODgregatious in tbo' new Russiait gov- tlon of iiiultifiules ij» the fostivnl.^ \Vc-: 
-emments on foe Wolg^ and coiisialo-^ ought not. however, of eourst^, to edufmo 
‘ rial prt'sideiit ,at Sitratow. Leiming, in his - such coiiteinpintions to an uppoiiiled d.i),- 

■ Enrydopaslia of Froeinasdtuy, frequently but sbotild merely devote uurH'lve^ more 
mentions Fcsslcrs doings iunoiig live eswcially to thirni at lliat time., 'flie 


mentions Fcsslcrs doings iunoiig live 
freemason.'-. He has writltui much. Ilia 
:iA-sl iuqmrtant work is his Hungarian 
'Hi.«tory ((StschiehU dcrj^himtrtt inul dertr 
7.«T;iw!»/i.v.«ew), He is also \rtai\ ri l»y l)is 
historical novels„-&s Ari.^^i(Ie.s iiiul The- 
mistoelfls, Matthias Crtrvitins, Msurns Au- 


e.s}»ecjally to them at lli»t time., 'fhe 
majority of l*roti>si.’ml.s hiive, in this p *- 
s{)ect, fallen into an eMremt*, while <*»- 
deatoring to*!ivoid the numerous hsfivals 
of Ute. Kotmsit eintreh. ft) Engbuid and 
N<»rth Arnenea. .almost all the* eeeie>slasti-.' 
cal fi-stival-e luive -e'ilh«*r laa'ii alHilisln'd or 


r< liiiR. Altila, &t‘. He bus also written of her 
‘ nove-iii, as Alxrlarjl and Helouse-. .Alonzo, 
T&c. ■ Tiiey are; all «*haiacteri/eil hy di-ejj 
. thoughts mixed wiili niligious nijsiieisms, 
but oaiinot Ik* n'eommeituled uidiout 
ijuaiifieation. He was a**cur<*il by ei Mr. 
' IJimner of having aite iujitcd to iWabhsh 
a k '.d rf Jt*suitjsin ainoog I'ron-stams, 
* lA ■ ■ ;uts of the Metravian Bretlireii, with 
. wi.oni nc lived f<'r stune liuu', at Saivjaa, 
is .Asia. ^ I 

Ff;?TIVALS A.vn lloLllMYv. F is a 


are litthi re'ganled. In Germany, b*>vcral 
an> solemni:ti (1 uidi viTj- ge-nend inte-rest. 
ttn the- festivids of the* nne-iei;l Clm.sli;ms, , 
see Aujjus.'iV I’knkxcnrdiifkjiiUn aas dtr ‘ 
(dint ('knstlicltru Jhrliuoloptt^tfr, 
orahk* I’m'tieulujs of Ancie nt ('hristiati 
Areha olojry, Ae'„ la*ip.Mr, l^'l7—1!^10, li 
veds.),'".nd Zyhi'gaifs wurti e-ntitie d/b"e. 

uiul .Vnitni allrr ChrisUirhni 

('<!)}u.i}iionf)i uIm’ .Ancient and Modem 
l'esti\ai.s e»f ali Uchgieius Confe*ssions, 


t!i.'<‘[>-seate‘(l profK-nsiiy'Af human nature - Ftjdtudjt, *}r Chrinlian. All n-H- 

• to oljse*rve*, with fc.*»tivp soletiimticJ'.-llie t.iori'ii.uefesliviiKelesigiieil to »’hiTi.slia>sl 
. ' j'eriodieal retuni of eert.iin time s, su.s- rene'w « te ligious hie. There-i,',iiKlei d, ii<» 

IKmtimg (hi, oieliiMuy husiijes.s e>f life-, on re iigaeii \i!ni-Ji ha.- pn-se-rve'd a |K’iJe-et iii,- 
^ certaih day*!, for thn purj>o.v* of ehe-ndi-, ih'pende he'e-. The existing.olehr religions . 
ing, witiioitt internipliuii, the recolie-e- invohnUuiilv infliiene'o it, w]!M,<(hur apjvo- 
tiori of some important e-veni, and .iKstnii- priateel tee it.-, servioe- »ir opfeeJised fo it. As 
'atiiig the ev.crnal erreum;eitaiie«-s of nu-u tlie* traces'of the religion of India in 
wstli their internal fovtiiigK. The solemiu- Judaism are* uutleiiudih*., so also foe hitte r ' 
zaiion ot'Ye“stival.s Ls lui e\i<lene*e of the haiAmwli mfloen.-eonflinstnuiity, wine h 
ludaer nature of man. .Aninml*-, guide d was in mruintiueuefd h\ l*agiini>m,iiias- 
only by in.'tinct.puismuii) unvarie.d e'eniiM* much as, in its «ip|KeS!iioii m tliiu s_\.>- < 
from efoy to* day. wliiie man introdue-e-s reni, it^soaglii to eiJie*r the*Ge*ntile‘s a imere 
varieity into ins life, by exalting sejtne ihiui 'quivalent e'umjM’n.stttieii, feer. the 
- elavfc aleove ih« ir folleiw-s. Hence; \v<*. find phae -.ire-*'which that hael aHinileet them. 

Him otH.'rving festivals iMH-ulieir to furni- wr* appK ihe*k* re-iiiarhs to the subject 
'• 'Ke«, to pbcl'fi, to nations and to religion.**.* of fe stivals, We* i-ihall nee hinge r lx* .surferi.*i- 
ft IS a it)istake‘n view of'humafi welfare.*, t*d to finef tlie* (*e)tirrte'rpfins e»f so many of 
I Jjoth 11 ] a fKehucaf and p re*ligioiis view, to those; lM*)enigmg let ritrisuanity iii f<>re*ipi. 
‘’“'tipat peiticnlar se-asons of njoicing aitel religiwn.s.—The* finst f(*H(ival ethie*rv('d by » 
I agiiwdcss and sinful, rulltertlmi riirtsiian.** wa.s that of’ the re.‘airree*lii»n of 

■ ‘99 of ap efevatin^ mndenry, Tbe*ir.ac- eair f.etrel (lIUhti*r», whie’h rorre*K{eo«de*tl to 
.xjonilpoe wifo foe wftiits of mans nature: the; Passovor <tf the Jews, 'fhe «hiy of 
‘ is from foe fact, that*we; cannot tlie* etutpouriiig eef tla; Holy Sjuxit fWliit- 

ilp gyjwy thing at all tinies, aiiil arc there*.- sumhiy t i tok the place <^f the .le'wiisJt 
feftre! pixi|ed tt> asKign difTcrunt jieortions J^cntecost. Suqejl^ wjcame a we*ekly hedi- 
<»X’ out tlnje to, different cmployinents, ehiy in iiKTiieiry eif tb« re-surrectierti, and at ,* 
‘W.e ' eaniKlt give nurwilve# up eve-ry the same; time a Huhiaitute, for the Saliliatb 

• moment fee 1,1^ recollection of tin* fircc- e»f the Je*w'K. The divwionseif tlie; itajti- 
..dean of'^dtir coubtiy, Ui rejoioiiig on vab* into clasww are very varieius; ihtiyaiyj 

account jpf foe Ibitfo Christ, to thank- w’eJf^kiy (as .Sunday) and yearly; oreiiiwiy;^ V 
folness ie.Ofet for Ida creating and pre- or bvtnieirdinHry ^ movuWe and inimova v 
i serving cbte.dtg. ' |t b* expedient, then, hlc; great and iUgb fo. e.. Easter, Whit, 

.'-‘Ji.■: ,r .. . ... '..A 



' iiunday, ChHs^mas); mtddkt ticrQ On the diher «inrtict{;l«rtion in *, 

tire and half; old and new^ lO^ncmi and' diviite ’woraftip was mtido the especial‘t 

_I__i;_i__—*_» _1.. 


able,<;i>risr!iinfi,'MiHiaelmais,'Twf*lAh-dny ,ylc«^ but'^ileb tjof private‘dtfreUings of 
(nr Kpipliany), CuFidlcniiis Ht. Johnl^lay, f’hrbtianSjSvorc dccoratOd more than or- 
. I^ady-tky, &<?. ICxtmordjnary Awtivalk' dlnurtlyf and Chriatutns tjiomefelves were 
. or li”oriday!», ore such 'as are ap|H)iiit<>d for, adniokiuthed to appear iii a neat and 
,«4[)cciai ocrasi<»ns. Iij tljo first centuries,’ chnerAil dress. They nUfttained freiil &at- 
tlie niimls'r of ecclesiastical festivals wtis iiij?, and joined in the love*fi^ts^ or 
very small, wliii^i hmy' Ik>, <•081^ account* p<F (q, v.); and, when thefe'were disused, 
ed for by ,il»j adverse circiiinstartccs with it tyas made tbe duty of the rich to fteil 
wliicli (/liriMinmiy bad to stnif'gk’i at,its the i»or, or,*at leapt, relieve theni with' 
.comrneiiriiiiieiu. In the mo.'>t ancient tbeir ulrds. The festivals ifistinguisli the'* 
tula's, wc find, lics^idcs iiunday, only, year into three grctit .divisions. The 
(lootl Kridiiy, T.astcr, Wbitsiinilay, and lirsl period, qr division, in tlie calendai* 
sorra; not veVv jHv.ci>cly titfd commemo- of the church, is Uin'wiisnn i»f Chiisi- 
rntive l}*slivals of certain martyrs, intro- rna.s, or the tune dcvcAcd to,celebrating 
dilc<*fl .‘itijong (Hiristhuis as boly fitiies. the iricanmtioni,'birth and niinistfy of the 
To these CiiristiiitLS has iM-en add<s!. Savior. .This holy si'auum iH'gitts with 
.since the lljurth ceulury. Hut aldiongh tlic first SuiidaV' in Advt'nt (sop jjJvml}, 
it is imjKisHibh* not to rccogmso m tlicsc aiul lasts till the Yeast of jT.pipImny. (q. v.) 
festivals « Jewish, nnd, in part, rd>-o, a As to the'time when the colebmuon o’’ , 
jiagan orijgiii, it was, net erThcles.s, stdi- riiristaias-day (see l^hristfnas) vvas intro-' 
sequi'iitly onlnincd by sjn'C^al ceelosi- duced, ,aral the occasion of it.s oriaiii, 
ustieal regulations, tliat tliev siioidd not be the opinions of the IvtUinsl ate dividfii. 
celebrated in common witli .lews, heathens The Innb-day of Hiirpoeratcs among'' 
or heretics. The fiindanientai idea uiid tin* I''"jptia!is. and thjt of' Mitluiafii., 
design of tbes.* holy times and festivals tiimwig the I'ersians. and «lho ninong 
was to keep alive the recollection of th<' Koniaiis, \v'rr kept on tin; O.'kb of 
the priiicip'il hlessiijjrs or<‘'liristmiiity,and • DwcmlH r: and all the fi'Stive solcmit!- 
of tfie Savior; to excite thankfulness for ties of ('hriMma.s-'eve, and of the next 12 


the divim- siiiMTinreiirli nee; arfd to en- 
connige tile practice of <'liristian Mftues. 

• It was CMStomarv to eiuleavor to jirejiiin', 
•by fasts, fi»r flie priqn'r oliservanee <yf 
tiiese festivals, the latter bting considered 
as days of rejoicing, m which tlw' ('hris- 
tinn, ilistracied by no piolane hnsines.s, 

. ,siionld tKO'iipy himsi'lf soli'ly \yith joyful 
conlcinplation raid exerci-a* m holy wvirks. 

, *1'o prevent' these fi>stivals ol' rejoicing 
fmtn' degeneniting, and to pre-erve tlie' 
distinction ls‘twe<.M them nnd the heathen 
cijslonis. the f'hrisfmii <•|lurch. foini the 


d;iy.s, were a In ad v in use among the 
piays and nniuscinents customarily oh- ' 
served III those .seiwons by’ the Egyp¬ 
tians, Indians ajul Persians. The binlV 
day fi*stival of ('hri.stttias is imriuNlmtely 
folluwi'd by tlirce. anniversaries of deaths > 
that ni inemorv of the martyr Stephen, 
iniroduceil about tlfo'fourtb or fifth cen¬ 
tury, that of John the Kviuigeiist, ati V 
that of the Holy Innocents. Eight day- 
after fliristmos, the fcjpt of the circtiin- ' 
cisioii anil numiiig <d*y**sHs is oW’rvcd, 
with wliieh iif cotinmcd the celebration 



liifte wlieii’it iH’gan to sway the state, im- 
fdoreil the cxereisc of the i-ivil jHiwer lor 
the fin*servalion of the purity of tli*i holv 
days and customs, luiii for the {i^ohiin- 
' tion of all public atmis«>ments by wliicli ■ 
the HancUly of divini* worship might l*c 
, impaired. In this manner, the ('hristinn 
fi'stivals united the s»Tious and moral 
diameter of the Jewish with a certain 
freedom and chccrfuliii*ss, wliicli tliey ae- 
quirftd freni the system of *pn>n«usm. 
Altlimiglt the lioly days weri'/cri/r, .that 
in, days on which all public nnd dintet 
, lalair, aa well an ail ntniiscrneiits iniinicnl 
to dovotiou, ^kere to Ite iiitermitted, yet all 
of what arc tenned works of necessity, or 
. eharitjf, were not i^nly allowed,but enjoin-, 


of the commeneement of tlw year, ,or 
new y/‘jir’s day. I’he fl'srival of Kpiph- 
nny, kept on thy tJih of January, uiiii 
.which, iH’fim' the origin of t'lifii^Uiia.s-' 
<lay, tl»' eeldaiitioii* of the nativity w-as 
eoimoeusl, wsys one of the most einiiieni 
It united, in fts«*|f, the most remwkablc, 
occurreneftft in the lift*'<*f Jesus, in'.xvhidi 
the divine pnwisions for ait«'.«»tation to'his 
cliaracrer as the ii^ii and Messenger of 
Ciotl were iminifi*Kted, from the first mo-, 
ment of^ his tmithly existence, until ht»'-, 
etitraueo on his ministry'.’ The whole of^, 
the ynuthftil life of Jesiis vros hisionicallj^ 
rtlproaentwl in'this festival, vHth ayjOw to 
pmetieal etl'ert. Tlwt die adoration of j 
Christ i>y the Magi, hia bap^n in Jordan."' 
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j^id )i» prfunnance of itib Srst fniMts senae«,'atul liisturicaUy ^elehratert with 
'/“Itt Cftoa'Ui ('JalLlt't', sljotild' be.ufiited.iu' festive sok'ninitk^ liy the rh»iif.li, wtw 
i^ntie'.festival, will appeftr <%>no* luoaiis ,;n6w eiule*!. Chrisf now dwelt witli die 
if <jv(,* ivilo6i hovfr long it wiwfie*-, 'Ifarlter, and lind st‘tn the Coinfortet'jto eii-' 


any )t:iritoular testKid Wa$ instituted: 
, ^ ooinnivuioration of Wh an imiH>itiMtf 
. cittJuiustaiKV of sacred histon', as llie 
liiith' ol’ tlic .Savior. It is' worthy of 
"' mnark, too, that the very some day, the 
tJth of .laimafv^ was the greatest ft^hai 
of die Ejoqwiaus, on wlli<-h ^ley wlein- 


figltteii and stieiigdtt^tv the lictirts of itien.. 
.tHia most e'lniiKgit £'stivtit in the season 
qf Whitsuntide is Asm,tsiui)*day ; and,. 
ou the octavo of Whitsunday, the scsdion 
ends ,widi the lestivn'l of Uie Holy Trin¬ 
ity, whicli was introdtioed- not owhor* 
tliun the ninth century .in the. Roman 


' ni/cd the epiphany of (isids—a day , of • Cntholie rlmivh; but is now die ground- . 

r(;|oudn? f5>r die Iniihng t>f tlsirjs. The work of the eccjcsinstical eonipululioii of 
, second di\«ision, or }H*riojl, is tliat of East- the time till Ailvcnt. As to the Ascension 
Cl isccjjiffrifr), or the lioly days kept in tatiii WhitsuniliJj', we may, wi^i eertiiiutv,^ 
jneiNoiy of tiu: d«*j‘th and iwurreeliou of Jonsidiir them as Having Imtii es{ie<*iaiiy * 
Jesus Christ. Alter the prepaft'ation of* and generally ohsi*rvcti tis eariy as the 
til.' 40 <la)V fast of lent, palm Sunday fuurih ei ntun. Thu.s the ihntf divisions 
op'tis the Easter hoIidii)s. M’he Civeii an* comjdoted, ’^l^e^e, however, relate 
church ^:•*{^t this ihiyuUtin caH\'pd-raul, only to ila* fe.-iiivals of onr I.ord. The 


bnt the fcalhi chnrch fii'Si iit'gan to celc- 
’braiP it aWint tlie 7tii century. On 
*JMt«indy Thumlay, the institution of tJie 

■ Loril s siijipcr, and die washiiig of the 
Tc'-t ”t’ tlnj aiStetlt'S by our Savior, are 

’jH}ohi.i,ciiionited. Traces of diis ftrsn- 
»v.'d arc,, disrovenibh- m the African 
olhirch as car!>y as tin' 4ih cenniry, tuid 
in tlie iidiowiijg eenmrip.« in die other 
■churches. Next follows Good Finlay, 
jthe anniversary of die tlcatli of iHirist, 
/Itept as a tiny of grief and monniiii^. 
J.'^he celebration of this dai is as ancient 
''..as tlwit 'of liaster and of Sunday. 'J'he 
mnly dablwoli. or K.asler-evv, is the only 
one of all the Jewjsii Habliatli dais that 
tia: Chnsltan ciiurch ba.'' retained a-s a 
iiol.T day. Last of all conn's Easier, tlie 
' liatst of do* r**surrecfjoii of Jesas ('lirisf, 
the olde.st Cbristian h'stii'al, and tlie gn'at- 
eat, 'sinee all the other Simdavs of the 
‘ year am kept as wxn\t*-, or wei'kly rejire- 
seutaiiies of it. *’ti»«ology of 

its name, tiiere is iiiiieh, disagreeuient 
' among die learned. Easter is p ila.f of 

■ rejoicing: the e^xpressions oV this joy an' 
pecQliany lively among the Grwks. It 

this clmraclw of the day which givi’S 
ttieh fieculiar propriety to Giiihe’s n p-* 
..’ueseniafiQin of die efll-ct of Faster mom- 
ring on |he liitter internal strife of |iih 
' tmhlip^ Faust The. season vf Eiisjer is 
divide ilito I'vo weeks—the vtpek ta lui-e 
Eiitgdi-, or die Mack wei*k,‘Hiid the week 
Easier, or die white week. This 
sr weak is closed by tbe Wlutsnn- 
jfiy, or oetavc of .E»Hter.. The - third dp 
* vil«aI^ or penon, i» dmt of Whitsuntide, 
Or Pentecost ,(& v.), roml«cnK«titive of 
die descent of tli* «Ilply Sfiint on the 
L iqiosdes, as desqnlied in die Acts. The 
■Wrthly life of Chris^ repreteiitcd-to the 
iCi' t ' ’ 1 ^ J , 


Other fesliials occur in difien'iit ports of 
diese fH'rioils. Tbe wui-sliip of tlio \ii- 
gln Mary U gaii in tbe oiU centurj, at the 
time when llic e.vpivssioii Oumn'i, Ik'ing 
o}ipMM\| by .N’estorius, and NUictioiu'd b) 
the conned of Kpbi>u.s t4lil} and tliat of 
fbalc.'dun (IfilJ, acqiiip'd a iXTiiimr im- 
jauliince. Tbe e.xpre.ssion itself was al¬ 
ready of long .'taihiing. Tbe origin of 
this worsldp is enve)u[Kid in durkiie.'is. 
'I'hc fi*siivals feinting to the virgin and 
the bda r .Marj arc nine: J. the IIuim of 
the annimeiunon; tlu.- piiriiie.'ition of 
tin- virgin, or (.'aniiiema.s: Ji-tbe feast of 
the % i.Mtation of (till' Lady; 4. tin* com- 
niemonition of Maiy M'Agdulen ; the 
feast of the imnificiilate eonception :di. the 
natiiity of tlie lirgiu; 7- the-martyrdom 
of the virgin .Mary ; K the assiniijitiori of 
the virgin.; amiM'lend ijiiialler feMivids 
11 ) luiiiUr of die virgin. Tl.e iiisi ihnt* 
an ulMikiyit in >onii; Pruie'-tani chumhes. 
'J'lierc are also days olwcrved in memory 
of'muni rs and ujiostlcs, and some oibeiis 
in honor of dillerent KoiiiH, ^nd angids, 
and of t-'hn.si. The 1st of Novendicr is 
tbe Jl'iust of .'Ml-suints. Ah early a.s the 4lh 
century, till) (ireeks olwcrveti the octave 
of Wkit-siniday, now Trinity Hnnday, a.s a ■ 
geneial festival in honor of /ill iilartynj 
and saints. {.St* j2U~Saiui»,) On the 
Sid of Noveinln'r, the festival of All-soiib 
is olxseriedf as n day of rnouraiiig. and 
Cuiumennmilion of such of the dcail as am 
tint yet adinitted to the vonteiuplutkiii of 
their MnkiT. Odilo of Clugny seems fust 
to fiuve intrciducotl it tin his tnonasteries in , 
aher which it gi^ually obtained m- 
ccfKioirin die ghurch., The SiSlih of Seji- 
tembiiT is tlie festival. of St. .Michaot 
(Miebadmas), which is kept as a general 
■ festival in honor^of Die ungols, oud may. 

. j , . ■ ,, , I 



be wfwidewl pai^ oh a comipwaioiVtion E;»i«coiml dtiurch W. ^tes ’ 


o^mcrve^ roligtouH fl^vals in iti year. 
Chri«4ilan fcuBts are obwjrvtjd extensiteiy 


of the vicfdiy of the g<^ principle over 
tlie ted, and partly m' a eliUdren’e feast 
(acrordiiig to Matt, xviii. i—^11).' August 
(kh is the fiwtival of the trunnH^nitioti of 
, Chris^ which was celebrated with great 
rejoicing, {miticularly oniutig the On-eks^ 

Tlie worship of the cross has iutroducetl ^ Protestants of tlic U. Stales, 
two fcBtivala; tluit of tlu'inreutioti of the FETirn ; an idol. This W'Ord, now not 
I»oly cross (May 3), and dmt of Um* eJtalta- nnfre({uciitly met svith yt Fmicjj and 
tioii of the cross (Scjrt»;inlH*r 3). The' .<jernuui, was first brought into usf. by De 

festival of fb. ' ’ • .. 

levrpus C/irijtfi 

lislied in 12()4, is observed on the Tlmr«- 
ilay aftor Trinity Hunday. (in tliis thiy, 

Uie eiiclinrist is curried in stileinii proc<*s-' 

Hion, die object of tlic f«‘stivul Ih'iug the 


ar^d sqlciprily, among' .Catiiojite,, Greek’ 
’and Roni|p, juid the ProieetantB of the 
^iro|)can epminetjfj.but have eornparas 
lively little attention jraid to them by the 


the iioly IsKly of Christ, 015 Brosses, in Ids Avork i|>« Cufle des Ikeuz 
isfi (sec. Cttrpus CAri»fi),_estab- fYlichts {17<i(J), and Is derived either from 


C pi^Tvation of the Isdicf in the cucliarist. 

utJier himself sjivs, in his Talile Talk, 
page .‘kW, “Tlie ti'ust of KorjiUa Chrisfi 
IMH5, of (dl Olliers, fill' greatest lutil liest 
apjMiarailce.” 'I'he great inlUi«;nee of the 
ft^ivais of tlie eiicharist lipon ilic inuid 
uenls 


the I’ortiigiiese/dwo, a block adored as' 
an idol, or, according to Wiiiterbottom, 
froni/t/iaciVrt, jm ench|ntr<' 8 s.' The Por- 
tiignesi- y,i.s nam,. to the idols of'the 
Negroi-s on tla* Senegal; and afterwards 
tlie word received a more .extensive 
rneniiing. 'fhe general meaning given to ■ 
/^‘iirh tiow .s<'etnp to Ik", an object worebip- 
jied not n;pn‘S 4 iuing a living figure. Such’ 
a figure ih ciillt'il, more properly, an idoL 
Hence* stnni's, amis, vessels, plants, &c.; 

-- W I. *_ - . . X* __ I * » 


not Im! eonmiented im at ]>n*sent, 

It is only necessary to notice tin? tidvan- wbicb are'oliji rts of ttorsbip, an? ftfirhts. 

istruc- 'Pile Vegnies of (uiinca siipfiosi?*u fetich 


luges which they afliirded liir the itisiruc. 
tion of the pojiulace in n ligioiis troth, in 
former times, when printing and iiistme- 
tion in schools had not ji t begun to oper¬ 
ate in the di.sM'miiiaiioii of kn<iN'l<-dce. 
In the J 8 lb eeuUiry, mauj (test dots of 
the. Gatbolie cliurcb were aboli-lfisl, or 
transfi'm'd to Simdats. When the na- 
iKinal convention of France liad, in I'lt.?. 
,on the motion of UolH'Spiern’. iicknowl- 
. edged the ♦‘visteni'e of a Siipi'eme Heing 
and the iinmoilulity of tin* soul, and dedi¬ 
cated a national fi;stnal, nn flie‘ 2 <tlhof 
Frairinl, to the Deiij. the ihllowing fi-sti- 
vals tn l«* kept on the. decade days of 
tjie rejHiblic, were ul«o insimiled— 1 , of 
tjie Supreme Being and naluic; ‘A of the 
human race; 3. of the Fn nch nation; 
4. of the b<?nefactui's of mankind; of 
Utertv and ecpailitj ; < 1 . of the martyrs of 
literty; 7.U»f the n'pnbliet'K of the 
freedom of tin? world; i*. of the love of 
. country; 40. of the hntri-d of tymiitN and 
traitors; 11- of tnitJi; I'i. «>f jusnee; 
13. of inoili'slv ■. M. (if fume and immor¬ 
tality ; IS. Ilf lHeiid.sbip; l(i. of feinjar- 
anci*; 17. of hercusm; IK of consiancv ; 
It*, of diwolPn'SledneSH; tJOi of stoicism ; 
, 21 . of lov«; 22 . of conju^id fidelity; 
23. of filial ulTeelion;, 24. of childhood; 


2.'*. of youth;. 20, of tiuuibooil; 27. of 
old age} iSB. of misH)rtim«; 29. of agri¬ 
culture: 'KK of industry; 31. of iheforc- 
fathet?s; 1 ( 2 . of iKiatitrity hiitI S^licity. Hitasons Avill be propitious; and, for t^kr 
‘ Theni an* 34 religious and four civil fes- ' intelligence.,* very fisbernuin presents h*»m 


u fttich 

to pre.-ide ov(‘f even; cantoTi or distriet, 
fail* also over each tarnliy*and^'ach indi- 
viiinal, wbicl) the individual worship on 
till* riimivejNary vf Ins birtli-day. Tiiose 
of lie* hem r scut iuivc, liesides tliis,* 
wiclvh festivals on aaIucIi they kill a 
roek or «liecp. They ls*licvc the matorini 
."uls.iaiiCi!., vvbicti iJiey worship, to te en¬ 
dowed vvirii iiiieHigence imd the power of 
doing iliem good aiKh evil, and iilsutliat; 
lUt; iiriesl nrjiiichcrr, iieing of their couD'* 
eii, if privy to^ all that tluisi} ilivinities 
know, and tliiaiee .acijhumtod with the 
most secret iliougbts and actions of men. 
'Pile household or family fetich narrowly 
insjKM?t 5 the conduet of every individual 
in the house, and rewards or punishes 
each accunliiig 10 his d(* 8 erts. TJic re¬ 
wards consist in tte inultijiliciition of the 
blavt's and wives of the worshipjiers, and 
tin* piiriishnientx in the dcprivatHMi of 
.the.se; hut tin* most torrible of their pun- 
isbmeiius is death. At (’n|M? CiMist there is 
a piibhe guardiiUi /ffiVA, Uw* highest in 
power and dignitj'. This is. a rook tlmt 
jirojisMs into the sea from the liottom of 
the elifV oiAvhieh the eiistle Is huilt. To 
lids rock saerifietis uro ofiv'rc’vl yearly by 
the priests, witli ndieuloua gestures’and 
stningo invocation!?. The priest, ossuees.’ 
the 8 |»eetators that he receives verbtd on*' 
Hvvem fnmn Thbra, as to what timo^ cukI ' 


tivais oliwrviid by tin* estahlislied church 
of England and Ireiani^; and the Prut- 
. lot. V. 9 


with uii urknowludgineiit proport’ionM to 
his ahiiity. *’ i 
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FEtVA.^ (pk'e Mufli) <' 

Frcital System. [Tlie followoiigarti¬ 
cle n'lntcs ^TKlC^ [>artjcij!arly to Gcnttaiiy, 

• where tlii.s'.wstciw orijpiiat^l and r»»ct'iv- 
,od its lulk'st develujyiwtypt; the .ac- 

5 count is, in all iiHiH)nant piirt»cuiiu¥, afutli- 
caUle to lhi‘ other jvirts of EoVoik; where 
. tins sysh'in 7 >ivvajled.j A fee, tend or fief < 
is a js)ssetw.iou, of wliich tin* vassal re¬ 
ceives the right of use aini cnjoyiuent, of 
uisfKisltion and alieiattion, uu c<»ndiil«n 
of rideliiy (that is of idfording asSistaiieo 
or coilliSi'l,and avoiding'nU injurious act.-}, 
togetiier with the {H-ih*rti)ani:e of certain 
H'jMces incMlent to the 'ti'iuin'. wjiile tlie 
f-iitlai lord rtill retains a {eiminouni right 
{nmninium Jin riupt). A fief is disUnguish- 
cd from aliiHliai {KisMSSajons Ity the «'ir- 
cuiiistunee, tliat it I'aimot Ik- alK'tiated 
>Mtlioiir tlie consent ij' ii»e feudal lord, l<y 
the services nsiialK due fnitu tin, missiI, 
and by a jaenbur kind tu' mheriiiiuce. 
Tl;c natufe of feudal |>n)[H'r:) i- evitlain- 
, ed to us origin, .'^nrh vi as the passion of 
' t!i ' ’icient (lerrnatis f)i-war, that. Ill lima, 
td' , •'•ce, iinvate fend- took tin' place of 
puhiieconttitittriit; iM>e.. ’ii default eftlips*', 
tfie meu| of iinlilarj age -pint weeks, 
and luofUlci. and \ears, in .itiv 'nuin 
.‘and uiaile iucursmns into the ieniior\ of 
«the neighboring tril»os or mol: pait lU 
tju* (juarrtl^f of the’^i^tant oue.-. On 
. tiiw ex]*editions tin* tAp’crienreiJ Jind 
loweiful wetT' usually .'ifteiided li\ a imiii- 
»er of etptally valiaut \ttuiiis, who \vere 
fumished by the ciuef wulj prow-ious, 
and, jRThajis, with arm-, juid eoiii|>o.',ed 
his retinue m falloitnur (hatiii, 

Tins n'tiiiue, wfiicli w.is weil known til 
Uie umc of C'ficsar .uid 'r,.ciius, was bound 
to the cotntiiand«T bj futtn r :itj^ than the 
transient lov*' «.f war or ineoustant suc¬ 
cess. If the leader tlid iio{ pr^e fal-s* 
(ivhich wa-> never kwivvii,!, the, attendant 
uevotcil his whole hfr to hi- servieC, and 
wa.s alwayss madv to meet the .-uninlons 
to new uiivcntjures. 'Atnl w hen the wlmlo 
nation niandied to war, the wariiorn 
fonned alKint their chieftain a devoted 
band, ready to .'■acrifice tin ni-ehes hn his 
aR^jlv. I'iach of them looked n|Min the 
ti(b and liberty of his h;ad« r as intrnsteil 
to hb own jicutilliHr care : and. if anv tine 
MJTvived hia iriijtn.-onmetit or death, hh 
was forever bwnded as u cnwaid. Tlie 
general of the national militia 
always'doe of the we^iIUdt nt tandiiold(-.rs, 
had a crowd «f them consianily alMini 
Ids (S'nton. These etimpainoMs (i« Ger- 
iij-tii, GmUht, wlMiHCg tfio later Iwu--' 
htimus Latin word vasaUiui) received no 
iwy tibcept their' anu% honses and pro¬ 


visions; and the portion of the spoils, 
W'hich romainotl after the chieftain had 
taken his own share'. In die e.vpedilioiis 
Of pnrticnktr adventurers against the ad- 
jacA'iit irilK'S, or die Konion provinceti, the-ir 
Uaity cerfisisted of ^iirmcnts, armiji, ftinii- < 
Ittire, slave's, lint w hen tlie nortlu'.rn horelcs 
I liR'ke into thu .south, and, in the* partition 
.of the t'omineri'd lands, large' districts ti ll 
into die hands of kings or elukes luul, 
die'ir sillsirdinate's, they gave certniu (M>r- ' 
Vioiis oftlie ti'iiilory to their lUti'iidunts, to 
enjoy die* pos.session (i<r life. Tln'se estate s 
Went cnlltsl hnujtruu or f»‘fs, la'caiise 
they were- onh lent to dieir iioshew-ors, tir 
revert after their death to tlie grantor, ^ 
wlm imnieeliatily gave theni t<i uneithe r 
ttf ins w'rvant.s. I'rom thiseaiste»m of the 
ancient tJermaiis arose llii- feinlal sysl< in, 
and tvndiil service, wliicli i.- piin-U Ger- 
ni.'iii. and tinknown til other nutjotis. \s 
the sotj e'eimntonlv e'slee'iiied if his eliii), 
or vv.is (’orc'-el bj n«‘«’essity, to elevotei In.s 
i.rtn to the had in whose'-i-rviee lies fallnT 
had lived, lie id-o received his tiitlieT's 
lii’f: eif, ratlicr, In- was invi'stee! with it 
title vv. lly the* U.-.ig'' of eelltiuies this 
e'li-ioin U'came, it nglit; and to elepiive- 
one ot' his paternal lief, iliough if vva.s 
tii'ohjlnt'(1 hj im law, seemed an net of 
!n|ij.-tie>'. h ngfh, 1 \pre.-s pnjvisi'iil 

wjis matle li\ ('oiiiti(! II, in tJeimaiu, in 
the tear Ih'i'i, and in Italy in UJ.‘t3 {op 
|«ili!i)i- in hv whieli llie feudal 

pO-s4>.-lons of it liuliei Wes,- K, ,h*sct lal 
to hi- s ill ifeniiile jii-ts .ire Int, / devia- 
tioli- lioiii the svstem), or dins-e of elergv- 
inen m tlieii slice, -4101-. In that |ierio,i 
ofliiv\le-a violet, ee. winch loilovved dn- 
niignifion of nations, ..mi the death of 
t iiiiiU-niagne, it -min ajijavired im ful 
and ind'spt u.-ulile tlnu tlio.se state.- which 
wen-well protected from fort-ign inviision, 
ttiougli tlicj hicl no a.-suruiic*‘ of inientid 
.M-eimsy, siioiild put tlicmselves under tho 
proi, eiion' of a (lovvurfiil governor. Pow- 
erfiil hurons and lieli hishoji-, on one side, 
dnki-% and count-, the repn-senlative.- of 
the liingh, on the olla i, o}ipres.sed tlio 
neighls'niig free pfopiietopi of landed 
piojii-rtv, till they looked with jealousy on 
the de{>cndv‘nt va.'s-al.s, and suhniitted to 
the protection of the oppn-ssor, or soinu 
other noidianari, in ortlei ’«> obtain si'cnri- 
ty. .Many iiorsons, »*sp«!ciallj the jmor,’ 
w'lio were ohiigod to rultivafe Ua-ir land • 
f(ieinM |v< s,and Irouhl liot iciivo it witliotu 
nmeli iiicdiivoiiicncc, submitted to tins 
protection, though they witc iu no dan¬ 
ger of oppn'ssion, nieri'lv to es,'a|H‘ the / 
miliinrj.'service. Fur dukes, und eoimts, , 
uiid tlie'buillftk,{ who aiUed utt behalf of 
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ihn biKlMups), whose duty it W/is fo lc\y 
and ooinmaud tlid army, instead of-om- 
ployiiig il>o ravv' militia, wlio oflou 
tljeir inilitarj' Hkili in long-tontiimod peace, 
jireferrcd tlw'ir own imendttiils, now atyled 
jlie ramtlSf and released sucli of Uie 
l<ln,if’s,Mul»j(!Ct» as w<‘re williu'g to iM'conie' 
tlieir vassals, and pay a eoruiiu eoiitrihu- 
tion, from the obligation of serving in the 
• national niiltti'n. T!ie enipororK uiid kings 
ean-tl littk' from what sotiree the <lukes 
obtained tio-ir f>rces, provided the num¬ 
ber vv;»s ettmplete, lieside.s the lulvan- 
tiiges jiitit tnetitioiied, tle'V even (>reliTred 
an army ofvassnls to the national soldiery, 
Ik cause the latter were Iwund only to 
serve m the defence of the eomitrv, while 
the lormer were iNiiind to a Jiniel) l**;^ 
limited, sometiio^is mieoiahtional seniee, 
and wiTi' hence liir more iiHcful. 'i^ms 
^^the luitioiinl militia graduidly went out of 
use, and gave ])|!ice to the feU|lal militia. 
Another, and not a .small ela.-s of men, 
liicludiiig the wealthy tamiho,nrterw.ird.- 
. called the i/i/crjor no 6 i 7 i/i/, who cidiivateil 
their land b.v moans of hin liuirs or hond<- 
men. were nut aiiMous to free ihemselves 
fnari the military .seruee ; lJ>r war w;i.s 
always their liivorite emplnjrneiit. Hut 
tii(*5 could not dispi'iise with tin proicc- 
tioii ol’lht‘ nobles; on the oilier baud, lln-ir 
jeid*' eoulil ii't! stoop to SiTU’ ill an a,' \\ 
wljiea was eviTV 'dav ;):il.in'' into d..— 
grace. 'I'bey longed t’or fbe in.norot' be¬ 
ing reeeived amtiiig the vasAil.s ofti.e no- 
biiits, and coiim tiled to bold tbeir estates 
la* Ibe ffiidaloiies of rtie nearest <Uike, 
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despifwd patronage, invested soinr iioblet 
man with their liindH, or wcnl invented' 
by him, Writh the consent of tlip Jkird para-', 
mount, with' a further portion of hie feo- 
dnl territory (undA'tenants}.. l'h«j in¬ 
vestiture WU.S inudo, from liic time of the 
Savoh j‘mperor.s, in the, great, vice-regal 
fiefs, by a ixinnor flvhich wa.s the etisign 
of command); in jhn hiferkir ones hy a. 
sword; and in the s|:iirinial*fiefs„hy a ring 
and a staff; i^b-r ilio petice pf Worms, in ; 
llifi, w'liieh confined the povvw of the 
emjM’for to .secular affeiirs, by a sceptre, 
'file castW-fitfi, M) railed, were a pecn-v 
luir kiud of militafy fii^, the possessor of . 
winch wiia hound to tlt f' iid the.Castle , 
lielojiging to hi.s lord. Tlyi vassal who 
diieeieil tlie deti n<‘c was called, in tfie 
inijierial fortresse«, a bnr^Aive, Thus the 
several orders of Vits-als firmed a system 
of coiieentiie ciicb'.s, ,.f whidi each was '^ 
under tlie influence of the next, and a!l » 
movefl around a common centre, tlio 
kiln;, a> the .supreme feudal lord. Witfi 
niihrarv \as.<tl> niioiiier cln><6i.. anfee. ' 
rpim the 'oldest time.>i, we find in the 
routis of kiiig.s, anil the goveinors vvlmrii 
they a|ipcnnle<r. as well us in inose of the 
bislrojis, certaii* oliieepf, wh’o at first {K*r- 
foMUed aeliie service, but wem after¬ 
wards riitber a .■‘ptendid .'ippendage to the 
<‘niirt. Til" four otJie« s of the miir-hal, 
(he eh:i:ii!K ik.iii, the ei.p-ljieitrer and tlie 
sewer, are tlie oldest^nd nio.«i hoiiorabk, 
but by no means t!ie only ones; offices, 
oil tlie eoiiiraiv, wvn* a.s uiiiiiorotrs as tbo 


oi earl, or bisboji. Often, too, from a 
fbeliug of devotion, ilieV beeame the fi ii- 
ilutories ol‘ the great religious esi.ftihsli- 
nieut-'i. 'I’lii-s is die origin of the groat 
/iuiiiImt of liuidnl osUites in tieimaiiy at 
till- present day, with the eveepiion of 
die uoi!h-ea,-iem piovineif,, formerl#-’ 
S>i lavonie, and siilisequendy eompiered 
and divided among vassals. They wen* 
IkVund, hke otiior vas.s.'ilh, mitler the penal¬ 
ty ol' losing their lauds, to (idlovv their' 
lord ill all bis <|uiun*ls against )iny*per.<on 
cv<*e[iliiig olliei’ lords of whom they held 
luniks and e.\e(;ptiiig also the. emperor 
c.nil einpjn*. .Mon'uver, in war, the viis- 
I sals were required to throw open tlieir 
* foiln*H.se» Will castles liir the u.s« of du*ir 
inuKtem. The dukes, and cuimis, and 
bishops, who wore ]«iid in fielJ. f’or their 
sevenil wirvices, stood in tliis reltiiion n» 
the emiM iiir; an'd inferior Imidisl pmpri-. 
('tors sioimI also in the snttii* relation toi 
till* su|a*riur nobility (for this was thn 
origin of the inforior nobility). Kich and 
uUvviitumuo [HJasauW, fikewisc, who pre¬ 


employ mints-vihich could Iv devised tft 
eou'rt. 'I'liese ofticer?, at a porioil when 
money was .scaree, and th" old (jmitau 
notion 111 full vigor, vvhich considered 
tioiii" hut landed pruprieioi-s as'clitizens, 
ittid none bi^ dm uwueis of largo ('.states 
as noblemen, vvern natimdly rewarded by ' 
gniiit.s of land during the time of service;' 
and these estuie.s, like die military fiefs 
(bnt soiiiewbat later, certaiidy nut 1>eloni 
till} time oi‘ Frederic 1), Ijocamo liy de¬ 
grees herediuiiy. Tim spb'iitlor of tlm’,* 
C(>urt. And the luHiuitages nccruhig froin*^’ 
thi'.se s(rrvices,,iiulnccd,innny nobk'ineti to i 
solicit thoin. They liecaine the fiist in , 
.tiio new "class of servants or iniiii.stenS» < 
which was thus formed; and under'tlieini’, 
then' vvas u.miildtiide of oUht aervwitSj'^y 
IKirdeulariy on the estatesvol' the nohiliW 
Kvery limner () wUs (luid for the oil- , 
tiv atioii of one piece of land by the' iiiVcstis; 

- turi' of aiiudtcr Huiuller piece; and there ^ 
was scarcely a seivniii of tlic cciuit who , 
had not been invesfif(i,lur his8erviow,wiil|, ,• 
at least u bouiio or a garden iu difii village, ! 
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t^joiningthc castlr. I'lio gittit minisU?- 
Hw offitTrs, too iiidolnnl tliC 

' ‘iludeH of tiicir uflicrss tlicuisolves, will) 
i>4he pcnnisi^uii of their kiMs,k}ou bepa> 
to cotnuiit tiirin to. oUmjks whom, they 
■Jwd in like nuuincr ft»r their ndinitjisrra- 
tion by-the investiture »)f sonte other 
, csiatt*?. Fiefs Were gnuinsUly iutrodnml, 

‘ :whieh were acquinnl^not by militnr} of 
-court Si'rviees, but Ity «|)eribrnhiig ceruiin 
' dutiesof.no gnsit diflimltj', iiinoiniliiig to 
httlcmorotiiunthencknowletignieiitof (he , 
lord’s femliil s4ij»«*riority ; as h\ tlie ji-arly 
’ gift of a horst‘‘, a pair oi’hojsiuls, a liileon, 

* or tlie like. \'t‘n slight acts wen; tifteii 

• ndrufitted as .ickijpwledgtiM'nls, a.s • ih«* 
holding of a stirntp, or wulkmg Indore the 
feuiial lord on certaitj oc«-asions. Among^ 
the presents-anil acts are some of a iioK't * 
ridieuious ehift'Jictcr. .leeoninig ti» the • 


wlieti Uic Itjiiighty baron of Krenzingfn, 
%tho was flic v-ossal of ho one, ndusetl to 
do liotuage to Fnalerie J, the enraged 
liioutindi invested iiiiii witli tlie right of 
coinage, that he might become his lord. 
On the tither hand, it was considered the 
duty of tlie (h'nnan *’nijK‘ror not to ex- 
thigiiish a lief which n'veiled to the 
sovereign for want of heim to inherit it, 
but to infeolV some other person (though 
the st'leetion dejwnded »'i)tir»«|y on the 
pleasure of the monareh), and thus to s<‘- 
eun‘ tltti eoiitinnaiiee of il»e feudal system, 
on which the contimiance of the empint 
si'cmed to depend ; fora n'tersion of fiels 
to the enipi'ror would tiring into his himds 
an evi'esN of |Knver: and a ndea-se of the 
princes from their lludal ties would lie 
followerl hy a '-tate of niuiiehy. lh*sid«*s, 
tlie tiecevN'in’ connexion of all the ofliees 


humor of the fendul Imti; sucli as dmic- 
ing liftfon.' tlie ani}, neiioinniig some 
ktrick, olU.riiig an egg, a, petni}, \c. A 
nefusal to perform tindal M>i \ice, hr any 
fltb'T \ioiaUon of llail}, was .st_\Ii d_/!/'on/. 

Upon tliis .and other difficnlties 
incident to feudal prop, ny, as in cases 
growing t'yt of jhe sue.. ssion, suncndei, 
aiieuatKin or imdir-temirf of a !:■< the 
, lord dfcided’in a feudalrcourt, filled hv 

• vas5iuls, who w« re n quii-ed to Ik' Of ei|iial 
rank with the aecused. To ajijr^-ar in 

* these courts at the summons of 1he Joi i 


wilh the fiets rendered thi' line ofsepani- 
tion heiween them ver) indistinet; and 
the sen ire whieji was jiaid ll>r a tief was 
regarded tw the fn f itself; so that js-rsons 
v\tn- no longer imested witii • stall's as 
the n-w:ifd ol’ olliei, liut with the iitiiee, 
as a piiHliK'tiM' eu(>jtal, on account of the 
jiiojMrty attached to it. ’nie dnkes, 
hisltops, hiuhtls and hingitivi sunictime.s 
tioiii igiionmcf', and sometimes from 
infi rested motm s. inen ased this <‘Otifu- 
.«ion. 'I'lie} made fi ditl' lence iN'tweeii 
their fief' and tin ili'inet' and castles fir 


of the manor, and ;«'cept the place oi' tin the goicrimient of w i<ii li they \v< iv giyen 
aBsetsSor there, wa.s n’clioneil umijn!r the to them. 'fhe;. exercised tn these placi'r, 
duties incident to u fief As the tilalieii winch were tilled mosilv !»\ their own 


of lords and xaS-'akj (at that time otie of M..s.sal.s, tin; • jsiwrr of tendu! landlords, 
■the HKist inqsirtant ivliitimis ui lift) Is-- and esuemedtuiy ;iti-m|it to curtail liieir 


came mote and mon* widely spread, aiid ntle a^ an act ol" ftagrant injiistue, etpin- 
the nundier of vfLsstils incrt'asi-d at the ident In u wiilidniwal tif the fn f. Jn the 


ex{»*'n.se of the um’ient-itmnniiatc •'’ihject.s 
of the entpiro, the !iitl*'r were lliiown into 
the Iwck ground, uii<i at length nearly tiu- 
gotteii. Ill the Khh and 11th <‘eniuiir"H, 

• no duty due from suhjects was known, 
'f*xc«()l'fcudal dirties; the whole (icrmaii 
empire wm oik* vast feudal pos's.-ssion, 
antt the idejLs of fciuial Innl-s iUid naiionai 
„ aovereigiiH wen* wholly conftiunded. If 
r'ai\y one w.'U* neitlier u lord nor a vassal, 

, he wa« JM;«re< ly looked ujMin us a citiwu,* 
itnd lio oue took care for his safety. 

fich binder! prr>prb‘toiw ven¬ 
tured to rely upon llwir own strength,’ 
'■ withoid.d feudal connexioj). .Aial e\in 
mort of these ^ yk lderl to tli<' spiHt 
of the agOt ftirtJ h<!catrie royal vassttls (as 
tdrdu <lif Brunswick oiui ifesse, and 
the cbiintii in Thtlringia, at that pr rjod 
.called flatkea atid litru^nves). 'Dm cm- 
|>cror likcwiKO MSCrJ every nieiiiJ.s to m- 
' luce Uiem to adofit imeji a couim 'nm.s, 

. ‘'t 


j>ro\lnc«'.s wl.rre the ducal [lower was 
earlv fiholi.shed. as in rriiiieinna, Suahja 
a la I iV e.-tpli.nlin. tin' eoiiiits and ahtaits 
4M)k *he same cour.e ; while in Bavaria, 
IVlMiia. 'rhuiiiiL'ia, Au-itna and Bntndcn- 
hurjj, oii< n wholly liirgctful of thi'ir dig¬ 
nity O' impernd irov'crnor.-^, ihr-y sunk iirto 
the .state ol mi ro vassals to the dukc.s, 
landgrrive-. an,! margraves, luid witt* 
hanlly al*)c to nmint.nii their unrler-tr*n- 
ures in a state of dc|a’rideiice. From 
tlie ft'iuial .system, till' only social'oiTLOm- 
izntion ol'iiie I'innijii'aii start's in Uw riiid- 
rlle ages, a newsv.srt tn of civd rank arose. ♦ 
'Die iiiti nor nohility, a tiuik inU<rmi*riiHle 
hr.'tweeii the jnghef nohility fjiniice.st anri 
freemi ii, ow<i» its orfgiti, it is sairl, lo thiri 
iustiintion *, nlirt a regid/ir senle of rank 
was formed ainotig lim vassals, without 
dcirin,(*nt, howevin'to tin* |ir;rtcipic of 
larth. 'nic king ftannd she l.rwt 
cia-ss; the sjiirttital pnjices, hishojis and 
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immi^iate abbots constittilcd Ui« second; 
the luy-princP8, diikos, Jauidgravcs, innr- 
gmves, uiid itmtunliato counts, the third 4 j 
tliosc inirons, or rich lundtni nroprietors,' 
will) jf)wcd fcidty to no out*, but yet, on 
• account of tlieir limited rights or[»oS8es- 
sions, were tin* vassals of the einjxntr, tltc 
fourth; those freeitttjn svho Klcwjd in the’ 
same relatutU to tJtt* pritnsjs, the fifU); the 
\:iifisuls <»f the t»»ni»“r and the servants of, 
th(‘ pniiers, the sixth 4 and tlie j«>S!*essors 
of small liefs, the seventh. This jimiiijafe- 
nient corresponds to fin* Indian division 
into prini'ifuSf ntjiilmir!, cohvwfrcs mnjorcn, 
I'lUrtMores tiiinons, r'nlraxini ani; noMal!; 
ll*e Knelidi mtt> lord.-», esijiure-- iiImI free¬ 
holders: the Spani-h {n'ros }wm- 

Ans, rii'h menj, fsri'nltris, hiduliros; and 
the rViaicli pairn, hnnniH, cct/yer.v and vnl- 
iVM.'ei.'.-.v. Thi* title fnijfrn. iSi}i’k>o.<i >s- 
ipn’-'n, however, hclongs ra'ln r Irt ehiial- 
ry. (q,\.i llesides thest> nlnk', iilier«.ome 
eejifurieS; the order ot" eiti/en-. w a." ibrinial, 
as heiny ineliided mider no one ot" lliem. 

" he spin! of tin* leiidal .sjsiem, erouniled 
oil the prevulener of lamled property, 
was ner-i s-ardy forei::n to nties, vvliieli 
owed ilu irornrm to mdii>rr\ and iier.'Oiia! 
profs-m, and fomidi'd thereon a new sort 
of poWtT. ileliei' we s<'e them nliiio-t 
always mvolvisl in ois*n liostilities an?! 
contests with the nolaijiy The prin¬ 
ciples of the /In'//// hiU’H \the name iriven 
to the sjsteni of ri^jhls aiid oli|ii.';iiions 
/'Msimit heUverTi feudal lords and \a-sals) 
were developed and esiahli.siied In tin* 
l.omlsird lawyers of tlie I'irh ecnmry 
'I’hi* colleelioo of l*eudal laws and customs, 
whieh is ap]ten<|ed to the IJoman eo.li- 
mnlcr the liile of lihri fnuinnu". filets are 
/■ailed J'i'ud/t, ill opposithm tt/ n/n/./n/, 
originally/‘statos ejuiie/l l'\ lol: fi ii'h'm 
is t'roui th ancienl fr, a reward, and ()(/*’, 

.’i p/>sses.sion), has heeome*the code of feii- 
«l;il law over half of Knrope. la tho 
north of (iermaiiv, Denmark, I'nissFa, 
Poland, \i‘., the ofd (Jerman feudal eode 
still /ilitain.s, which ditli'rs fiotn the l.oni- 
hanl c/mIc rliiefU in not ackimw i.‘<lgitto 
tin' right of collat/'ral relations, ns siicii, to 
.siiccci'd .to a fief; and in groimding thi' 
right of I'eu/lal .siieecAsion. not on »lesc<'nt 
from the first p/issessor of the fief hut 
only <m I'ominnuity of possc.ssion; so that 
divisions desiniyed the right of inherit- 
unce. In place of this <‘ommunit\,.sitiii- 
lar loree Iiils Ih'/'H given, since the lUth 
/•eiitury, in the' alsiye-'iienlioncd oouil- 
tri/'s, to a meroly fonna! union, iiistituteif 
i« tin* fniitt iiivcwiture, and preserve./! and 
reiieWeil in all eas/>s of division or death 
or joint utveHlitur/.*, Tfie fcu/lal-gov/'rii- 


ment, at a period whefi arepirif of indc- 
. porttUiriCe and of oiqioaition to deapotistn 
wak abroad in the htnd, was well auitwi 
to put'into the' hanils of. one governor, a» 
fiiipmiic feudal lord, t)jc mins of the na¬ 
tional (xiwer, to 1 k) employed 'again.sr , 
foreign eni'ini/'s w'ithout endangering do- 
nioiltie frce/loih. ■ Blit aS eveiy human 
institution laars in’itself tht^ gtnn of de- 
oay, the purity and influeiwe of feudal ,. 
r/'lations wasdiminished; and tla* etmiigth 
of the national g/u eminent dcHined ajni(i.st 
a spirit of di.s:dVection and .sieditioii, which 
heeuriie miiv/"rs.d, w hoi}'uohJes Iwg-an to 
peioeivc that the feudal g/wermn’ent^was 
not natimdly dependent <*fi kings, *hut 
kings on it. Tiuii'cd, the sovereigns had 
II') oflwr serunty ibr tlie'ir siihji>ctioii than - 
the feudal oulli, anil tho menaces of pun¬ 
ishment, which the king had not the ahili- 
r\ to carry into efii'cl, ns his'power was 
(ii\iil/'d in most of hi.s slates, I'ittMT by 
inv/smur,. or Iw ihe usnipatioiis of tiic , 
piiiiees. 'fill/-* the vas-aiss of the cruwn ■ 
111 ,<Jerm u»y, ItaK, ami the oldest distrivts 
of France, .succeeded in d/ privltig the 
king of alme.-t all pmverj^veu df the e,V‘ ■ 
teriLii honor of rowilty; and* never, in 
tlie two (irst eoiyitrjc.s.and in France only 
nf:er the extinction oftla* g'n-at.banmial 
thimlie.s. eould he succivJ in csUihiish- 
iiig a le w aiiihoiity, itelepen/iem of the 
feud.!l power; wluic the Britons alone, 
from the dispiifes /)f iJie lungs and tin* 
^.issiiN, !.;u«‘ bciM .‘ilile to esUihlish their 
pri‘.-‘*iir gti'.eriirneiit. with an equal rigard 
lo dll' pri\i!eges of both. .Vs the mi- 
jiiov tnenis m tlie art of wair had hrought 
about a fotivr change 111 modern tina'S, and 
tie* Veud.d nuhti.'. had h/*en entirely su- 
liersedeir* b', tlie staiuhng armiet, the 
itiiil.i! gowrmiKsit laid n/) means of rv-' 
taming Us juithoritv, but by the feudal 
,s. r\ ie/*s of, a civ il cfinractcr. The feiulal 
sj'tem is a relic of the jaist. too usck's.s ■ 
and iiieomeiueiit, and too*much/ipposed 
to the jiriiieiplcs of th(‘ iiiodi'ni laws of , 
equality to U' any )oiigv*r maimainc.l. . ' 
r«‘mlal SI rvie/' is no longer ilciuamled, lie- '' 
eaiisc it has ceased to bn. useful. It has % 
been, and still is. ih»* gn'«t wsk of the , 
present .•igv* in J’.nixqM'. to oveilhrow the *'* 
i i'emlal systom—an order of thiug** vyhich ^. 
grew out v»r tiiue,s of Iwrbaritj and dih- • 
/trdi*r, and rested on princiivlctf tind cir- ; 
ciimstanccs wljeh no long«T exist. Yttt * 

* there aie, jvuiiculnrly lunoiig tlic - 

visKuiarv men, wh}». si*duc<*d by the glow-,,* 
itig deiserijuions of obi Ix/Hails, or tho*finfi 
slMeiure of u (lothic c/jtiicdrd, twll US, 
ihlit the feudal tmU's were the very model * 
of an ago of honor aiitP mligiou. It is • „ 
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■/well hv them that tboy eounot test the 
'/truth of their o}»]iiuus by Uteir own ex- 
perience. •»’ ' ' 

FECKa'eacH. Paul John An!H>^lni volt, 

< sioce 1821 royal BavarKin acung <*oun»pl- 
lor of state, since 1817 prcsidt'itt of the 
court of ap|>eal of the circle of Ke/at, 

> nienilH'r of sevorfil onWrs, and of the law 
comriiissioti at St. IVtcrslairg, &.P., was 
bom November 14,177r», and educated at 
Fraiiklort on tin*. Illuiue, wheje his taiher, 
a lawver, resided. lie studieil the (Jreek 
and l^oiiiun classics in the jryMiua.siiuu at 
tlial place, and eoniinenct d the study of 
jdiil(j(Mphy and Isyw at Jena, in 171*2. 
The ^th'Iy ot* the works of Kmft, Loek«‘, 
Hume. Tetens. I.a>ul>eri, ike., led luio to 
irivt:;sugations of the ftimdatioii i>f lc*i;al 
{iriaciples. W'ilhliis initnl UmsstivngtJwoi- 
c;! by philoripphie.-t! studiesv h*'turned his 
aUontion to’ jiosiiive law. In 171*8, he 
■wrote* his ,inliH»f>tus^nnd, hj an essay on 
' high trea.'«on, aiai a treniitic on the'ilesigu 
of piuui^hnient. first made his ap{s-aruiee 
Aic.eo:; tlie writers on criminal law. lie 
,'Wa-i also highly jvipniai teacher of lavi 
UtoJeno, 171*!*,* liy t'l* Kevisiun of Uic 
fundainentn! Priiuapk'-i of Crintinal i,aw 
(2 vols. 17!*!*!, and by jIk* library of 
Criminal Jjiw, ediasl l>y him, with (Jrol-* 

^ man and .4hnendingen, le* prepare*! die 
way for the revi>ion «*f tin* jMaml laws, 
which h*! exwutetl sy>ti'iiiaJicjiijy in Ins 
Manual of th** pricun* IViininal Law *>f 
Ge.rmaiiy (Gh^ten, ]8(ll—-f*; ntarly ail 
written anew in the eilitiou of 18'J»);. lly 
this work he placed iiiiiisi lf at tlie ht ad of 
the new school of criminal writej-s, <-alled 
rygon'its, who allow no di.icn*iton m ifu* 
judge, hut coniine him in a strii-t admims- 
tration of die law as <et *lown in the c<«ie« 
'and statutes. In lisOl. rcneriiaeli reren- 
od ail oidiitan profess*irsiiip at J* na, in 
' 3802 acc<*ptf>d un imitation to Kiel, wia-re 
he puhluded, ut tin; eugtresti*in of u I* orn- 
^ ed fiavhrien, A ll«;\iew of th** Plari oi' 
Kleinscbr*»fi f'jr n Ifenal (hsle a«l;ipt*‘<j lo 
tlifi Elenond-Palatiiw'-lkivarian Slat*', fd 
: rote. 1601). InylHOl, lie,was invited l*i 

* l^idahut, ’ Ixiiiig'^ th** fii-si I*roie.st»iii anti 

ibraigRer wi/o ntceiv***! this honor from 
(lie uuperiittcudeoLs pf a Ihtvarlhn nmver- 
aity,aud was comniiswioiMHl (♦> {ir*'p,"r»' a 
plan lor a bavarian penal c(Mie, 'Die I'ti- 
tire of the jainul <‘o<le of Ikivaria 

('ouirneiieed in J80(i, with the alKilition *»f 
,|orttune, and the fegiilation of th<- }insM'*Hl- ‘ 

* mgs against iwisiluierK ntfusiiig to jilcad— 
on fllfthrmnce drawR tip hy l'’euerliiwii biin- 
jfelC The new jtfiiiVu ctxle for tiin king- 

* dorii ftf ISavuria, which’h<? had <hawn u[>, 
^recctvtid die myul sanction, May Id, 18111, 

. .... . ..X.. - . . ..iiSimi,,' , 
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afier n prcvjims examination and «*>me al* 
teratiouH. TliLs work iuw betui taken at* a » 
.basis ibr tue new codes in Weimar, Wjir- 
tomburg, hnd tither siaii's. In ih*! duchy 
of Olifk'nburg, it vvus adopted emin*lji, anil 
was aftorivnnls Iranslniifd into Swedish., 
^4t the same dim* (1807), iVueriiach was 
eoiiiinanded .by the king to adapt the 
.Yapdtmi, as a geta*nil «*it il cikIi*, to the 
s'ltuution of tl^*‘ kingdom of Ha\ aria, w liicii, 
liow('v**r. liiLSiieter gone into (ux'ratioii.- 
.Nmoiigdta work.'{luhlisia'd at tW liiii**, 
by I'V'uerliaelt, ar**, Itemarkulil** ('liininal 
Cases (2^ vois. l^O^— 11); Thania, or 
< lonlribulions to lH*gisliiiion (1812): and 
Gbsi'n'aiions on'IVial liy Jury (Laiidshut, 
1812'. IViierlitieli rejf'fted the French 
jury, and many works weiv written larth 
for and agaiii't liw vii'W". In Ids work 
(hi die Publii'ity of Jtidici.d Pnicee*!- 
ings iGte.ssen, lf*2rf, h*' haw «'.\pn>s<'il 
many of liin opinions, mon* expliritiy, aiul 
sliown how a jiublie. jiidh'iiil ]iriw**ss, 
iidapled to til** ciri'umstama'sol'Germany, 
niiL'ht eoiutiiiic otai anti written ionns. . 
\t the n-'tonitiou t-f Gvrnmn indcjH'tiil- 
« t.ee, I’l'ieibaeh liisplay*'*! Iii.s juii- 

ruiiirni an<l pnlilie sjurit iiy smeial puiih- 
••ations; Mi4'ii (In (oiuiaii Fn** d*Hii, 
nl 'tin* Itepr* .St iititnon tiftiie Germim 
I'ople (Is'ijwit', I’'!!',, Al'oni tin** tiiiif, 
the kimr aj>]>oiii*.ed Itiiii M''t'o!id proideiit 
of die i'oiin of appi'ui in itiuiilsTg. 
,F»*ii*‘rl):ich alierw uni' 1 1 .i\ i le i into litn ign 
eounine'-, and liv«'d at .Mn.'iieit, rlcvtiitd n, 

I' tters, iiiilil .Miim Ii, IriT, when he was 
ap|KtiiiU‘d tir't (ires, lent of die coint of 
a{i|M-ai of die firett,- of Ilc/iiT, at Aris{aieii. 
'Phis imwi'arie'l jurisi anti sclajlar oe* n- 
pied his leisnn* iiionu'iit,' wiili a po*'n<*ai_ 
tnuislation and comm'‘nt.'irv of tin* liitliau 
poem CUa (jo.viri'fa. In die spimg luul 
siJniM»-r of 1821, h'* visited Pans, llrUKseht, ■ 
att<t tlw Rhenish jirovinei by (he dinv- 
lion <»t' til** king, lor the puriM*.'*' of siinly- 
ing tli*‘ jiiilieia! 'y.'tems iii ihosoplaces ; mi 
Hceoum of which he has given in hm 
Iciirn***( w«»rk On tiie Judicial System 
and PrfM'css in Fnuiee (Giet^iu. 1H2.7), 
in wbicii he has explaiia il the numiti^st 
detail' vvitli eleuni«*.‘-s luai aeciihicy. The, 
lif** oJ’tills ahl«! iiKiii I'luitl* s hirnlo a phu e 
not (n*jn;l) in. the urmiils of lit* niinre, init 
likewise in the history ol‘ legislation ; and 
F«*ucrl«u-h will always Isj s|a)keu of vvith . 
.veiienition»,hk/t fl**<*curi!L Some of his 
'wtirks have golin thnnigli many editions. 

, Fr.C‘ii.LA.xs, in. ecdtviastical hii^ory ; an 
ortlcr 1 ) 1 * n-ligioita elftliicil in while, and 
going t>nr(*l<M>t, who liv** under (he s’rhR. 
olwcrvaiic** of dy; rule of i^t. ltei(i,iFd, * 
Thtvuiunc w'as *x*caijioiied hy.a rofprni of 
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the order of Bernardin^i, first made in tlie 
hblwv of Feuillans, near TnotiUniHe, eii- 
tabli^iod in 1.18a 1’hcrn 'are aJ»o ran- 
ventH of luuis who follow the rt*fi*rni, 
rttU»;d fhiUianies. , The first of ttieiri was 
established iiojir 'I’ouloiwe in 1500. . 

Fkvkb : a disease eharorteri'/ed by an 
iiierejwe of heat, an ueeehjraUid puls*', a 
foul toujru«:,and an nniwiired state ofsevc- 
riil fiinetioiis of the Ikxly. The \arie-* 
lies are Jimuenuts, The jtfiiinpal divis- 
ions are into eontinued and iiiteniiitteiit 
foyers, ('ontiiimd fevers have no inK:r- 
inksion, hut e\aoerhaiioti> eoiiie on iisnaily 
twice in <*ne daj. 'I’lie p'jier.i of eojitin- 
ued ti verare; SjTunha, nr inHa’nrna- 
turv fever, known hj inereusi'd fieut; 
pulse freqin-iit, strong, and hard; untie 
ni'tli-colored; iHe.< no! irineh iinjiaired: 
ii./y/yA«.r, or purrid-U'ndmsi: lioer, oliich 
is conlatuoiis, mid iv cliaraett-ri/ed h\ mod- 
crate heUl: qinek, Meak and sUbiII [tnise; 
senses'inui ii iiofiaired, and LTcat prosira- 
tion of'‘Ii'eii^h: U. mfwirhiis, or onved 
fi'vtT. Iiiiciinilteni lexers are kimon hy 
cold, I ml ;md sweating siaj/e.s, in sueee>- 
siun, atteii hug each parovysm, alid lid- 
loweil hy an niteruii'sioti f»i rennsMun. 
Then* an- tlin e geju'r.i of iiiteriiiiltine; 
fe\ei*.i, and seier.ii \iirietie-.: 1. 

ana: a iinondlan ague. The jMini\y-nis 
r<*inrn in tie* inormng, ai lUt interval of 
alMiut tvvmuy-fonr Iiout-.. ‘i. Tirtintm: a 
tertian ague. The pariivy.Miis eoninauily 
eoiiie on at mid-day, at an nil* rval of ahniu 
fitily-eiglit liours. ;{. (^latinnt!: a quar- 
uiii ague. Tin* purovysHi*. eoiin* on in tin* 
ullernoon, with an interval ot’alsnit seven- 
tv-tvvo hour'. Th*‘ teiiiaii ague is most 
apt to pn*vail in the spring, and* the quar¬ 
tan in untiimii. ‘ When thesu fevers an**!* 
in the sfiring, they are ealkil r'rihil: and 
wio‘n in the autumn, they an* knovvn by 
the naiiie of aahimao/. Interuiittents often 
prove 4hstinate, and are of long duration 
uj warm elinmtes; mid tliey not nnfre- 
qnentiy reskt t;very miale of rare, so as to 
Un-oikO very distri*ssing to the patient. 
Jind, by the e.vtrenie donihiy wliieh they 
Uientby indtiee, ofieu give rise m odier 
chronic eompiaints. It sei:ms to la; pn-lfy 
generally aeknowledged, that in rsii niias- 
inutH, or die oillnvia urishig from .^lagmuit 
water, or marshy ground, when iienHl uj>-‘ 
on by beat, an* the most fr.'qnent exeiting 
cjuwo of tJifa fever. A Wiiti*iy, jsior diet, 
gnau fiitigiie, long wiMcbing,' grief, mueb 
mixwty, cxjKwum to cold, lying in diunp 
nxims or Is'ds, wearing durnf* limjn, the 
supprussion of .some long aegustonied 
i>vai*uution, or the reeessinn «t eruptions, 
Jiave been ratiked atpong excitijig 


cadsm of mteri^iktent*; hiit it is mopi rea- 
aOnablo to* snppose tliat mosc circum-' 
atunccM i%n only hulucmg tilftt atuie of 
the laaly which prci^s^giaes to tbe^ com¬ 
plaints. One (Htcnlianty of tins'fov«r is 
Its great susi-ejitiiiility m a renewal from 
very alight laiusisi, as from the prevalence 
of an ea-sterly wind, cvi'ii witbunt the rep¬ 
etition of the original exciting <^a«se. In 
tliLs circumstance, intermittonts iliffer from 
most other l<*ver'<, as it is well know'n that, 
arter a continued fever has omui-CKMtinmsl, 
and been n*iianed, the |^>rson so aflUiirtod 
is hy no means .so lialile to a fn‘sh attack of • 
flic liisordcr, tvs one in it Irad niWer. 

taken plaee. We' have not yet uttaliied a ’ 
eertaiti knovvJedge of the jirovimate cause,*' 
ol’ an mtcniniii’nr fever, hut a doraiigud 
state of the sioinaeh and prima* via^ is that 
wliieh J.S most generally .illeged. Kach 
purovysin of an ),iiternhtteiit fever is ihvid- 
ed into three diflTerent stages, which are 
called tfie roW, the W. and the siCfaUnfr 
oryifs. 'File nil.l stage eommences 
with languor, a sense ofeU-hility and slng- 
I'l'hms.' Ill motion, frequein yawn dug and^ 
stretching, and aii tjversiofi «o fopil. ThI* 
foee and evtremities' liecome pale, the fca- 
tun'r shrink, the* hulk of every external 
paiT is diiiniiislied, uqd the skin ovCr tin* 
whole body iipjs'tirs eoti'tricud, as if cold * 
laid Iwen applied to it.' At length the pa- 
Ijent h'els very cold, tiiKl uuivirwij ngorw 
eonie on. with pains ni the heml, Iwick, toiiis 
anil jonits, nausea atid vomiting of hihoils 
mutter; tin* n'spiration is small, fn*(iuent 
and anxious; the Ufine is almost color¬ 
less; seiisilulity is greatly niqiain'd; the 
liioiighfri are soniewhat confused; and the * 
inlsi' Is small, fr»*queii*, auiJ often irn'gn- 
ar. In a few instiuiee.s, drowsiness aiel 
stiqior have jm*vinled in so high h degree’ 

Hs lo res*enihle eoihn orajHiplexy ; but tins 
is by no means usual, 'llies** synipt'inis 
abating after a short lime, the sivmulstage 
eommeiiees xviih an inen*as*' of heat over 
the vthole liodj, redness of the fiiee, dry ■ "■ 
ness of the skin, thirst, paiA in the li«>ad, 
ifirohbing in the teniple.s, anxiety and rest- 
le.'sness; the respiraQuii is fuller a.ud more 
fife, but still fnuptent; the longue is fur¬ 
red, and thi^ |)ulse Inis lieeome regular,, 
haril and full. If the attack has l>ee.u. „ 
very s<‘vei*e, thou )H'Ttm|)s delirium will 
arise. VVlu*n tbesi* symptoms have con- , 
tiiiuod for sometime, a moisture breaks 
out on the forehead, atul by degrees be- 4 
eonies a sweat, anil tins, at length, extends 
over the whole binly. As tliis sweat con« 
tinuiw M flow, tlie heat qf the Imdyabates,^ 
the thirst ceases, and tnivst of flie fuitefions 
are re^ore-d tovtlicir ordinary,'state. TCltik 





FEVER. 




■*<»netitutes tlic third sta^. When inter- 
*4iunciit8 continue for any length of time, 

* they art* £lf>t to imluce other compteiiifs 
‘ such 05 n ios5 of api>^tite, flatulrnry, scir- 
^ .thus of the liver, dropsical' swellings, nmi 
' genenil debiliij, vhich.inthc. end,now and 

tb*'n pro\-«* fatii!, i»articularly in wanii cli- 
nuites; and, in stnne camns they degeiie- 
' rate ituo eontinued levervi. R*‘l8|)sej9 are 
ver\ eoimnon to this .fever at the distance 
of five or six in'omhsor even a veur. Au¬ 
tumnal iMtemiitteiit" are more liiliicult tt» 
R’nio\e thmi venial ones, and quartans 
nion- so than the other fyj)»*s. It is al¬ 
ways desimbk* te^ (siisjiend "a jjim>x>sm, if 
|K>ssible, not old) to pretent inisehief, hiil 
alst) that tlien* inny lie more time for the 
use of tlie inixt etleettinl retnedii's. W hen, 
thendore, a fit is eonmn'tietn!:, or short!) 
e\p«*eted, we niaytrv to olniate it hy.somo 
of those means which i-veite ^no^cnI*■ms 
of 'in opposite doerijition m the s)stern: 
an emetic will getierviH) answer (he pur- 
■ detenniniiig tlif jKiwerfiiUy to 

I? . s'-rtaoe of ill*’ Iki(!\ : or a full dox* ot’ 
opium, asi-Lsty.I h\ i).e ]H‘diliiMnm. d>e.; 
^ther a!s^\ and var .m.-^stiimdiuil remedies. 
Will ofiul) siiei'iHii; but lliesi; jii.,y perliiqis 
aggra\ah', should tlie) tMt piw. iit th^ fit; 
the e.nld liath, ^ioieIl! e\*'ri"is«'. strong' im- 

* pn*s-ioiis on the mind. iVe., hme hkewise 
l»*«‘n o(*iasionai]j eniploMnl with efll-et. 
Should the jKtiMvysm hmealread) nune 
on, and the eold sl.-iite is* \ery st \ere. flic 
Wium hath, .■iiiil eor.hal iliaphort tiC' in n*- 
|K*ated modi nite dosis. may assist m bring¬ 
ing wtirnith to t!ie ^nrtiiee; ^^hen, outlie 
cuntTur), gn at hear po-vails, the antiphlo- 
gisue plan is ro hi pui'.-iieil. In tie* mter- 
iHissioii', in eojtpmi iioii witii a genemus 
diet, modenitc e^t n iM , and other Tn*‘ans 

* ealruluted to ini|»roie the \igor of the s)'>- 
tetn, tojiies an' the remedn- * speeiali) re¬ 
lied tijMiri. At file head of these w'e muht 
rertiuid) jihiee tlie einelioim, whi< h. laken 
largely lO suJi.w'uiiee, uiil Seldom tail to 
rurtj tlw iliwase, wlien- kS- not I’oinfilie.'it- 
ed willi vix-erid afleetion. 

Symrhi rirom to eontrifuei. 

/Wirir gynorha; iijfi.jinrniitor)’ lever; a 
0|>ecios ot‘continued fe\er, efuiniererized 
hy tncreasi d heat; piilsr' frei^nent, Mroiig, 
hanl; urine higij-eolored : sen.x.s not iin- 

f ioired. This ii'Vi r is so rinnied from its 
Niing atumded with s)inpionis denoting 
g**neral uiflammatKiti in the system, by 
which ive HliftH“uUvays>ts*' able readily to 
distm^tsh' it from either thi- iiervous or 
putritf! It mak«*s it/* uttnek bt .'ill wa<-on,s 
of the year, hilt is most |wviiieut m thu 
«pftiig;’8rid it mtM'h js*rsons of nil ages 
and Wiiia, but more particularly tlioso in 


, the vigor of life, tvith strong rlnstic filiros, 
and of a pletlioric cotistinuion. It is a 
species of fever almost peculiar to cold and 
tempi^rate’climates, lieing randy, if ever, 
Tiiet with in very wann ones, except uniotig 
foreigners lati ly turit ed ; mid evi'n then, 
Uie inflamniatoiy stage is of very short du¬ 
ration, as itver) stMin assuines either the 
iieixous or jiutritl The exciting 

cauw's are sudden transitions from In at to 
cold, swallowing eo)d lujuorH when the 
body is inuelt heateil by exendsi*, tmi fre*- 
a use of t iiious and spiritnotis liquors, 
great iiitempernnee, n iolent futssions of llte 
mind, the sudden suppression of hahinial 
t'laeuations, tuid the sudden n‘]>nlsiiii. of 
eniptions. It may in* doubted if this ti viT * 
ever origmnie- fnini jH rsoiial iideetioti ■./ 
hut It is possible tor it to appear as an epi- 
demie among jfueh iw ai-e of a robust habit, 
from a js enliar state of the ainiospbere. 

It euiiii s on with a sensi* of laKsitude and 
inactiMt), Mieei cdHl b) ^enigo. rigors 
and pains over the a\>io1,' IhkIv, I'Ut more . 
partieiilail) m the hi-ld atid haek : nhieb 
s)niptoms are sfurd) tollooid lo ndm ss 
ol‘ the face and e)e.x gretit le-iiessin^s. m- 
Teijx Inal, and niii|ilMieh;d*le thirst, op- 
]in'.sf.nin of lireaihmg. and iiansem The 
skill IS dr) and p-ireh* <1; the tongue i“ ol' 
a 'eatii t eoloi .n the miIi v, jni,] furnd with 
whiff in the eintn-; the nrme is nd and 
sennt) : the ImmI) is eiNtiy,.; juid there is a 
quiekness, with a tuiin's end hardtii's- m 
she jtiilse. no; mueh alii*'ted Iw any pris. 
Mire maile on the iilier). It* the fehriic 
sMiiptonis riiti \.T) liigh, uiul [itojmt 
iieatis are no; iis|.'l at an eaily jN’ri<ah 
sinpor and d» liniim eons* on, the iningii a • 
Turn Iw-eomes nnirh distorla-d and hurried, 
and tin* jwuietit nii»> \ioli ntfy. 'I'he dt-i* 
eas* ji'iiall) goes ilitongh its conrv* iti 
aisnit ltHirter*n d(i)s. mid f* nmnates in a 
ensis, ‘ either h\ daiphores.s, dianhu-n, 
hiemorrhage from the tiosi*. or the depos¬ 
it of a eojuoiis M'diment m the urine; 
wlneh crisis is usnall) jireeeded b) some 
larir'ion in the piihs*-. Tlie chief indiea- 
fio’i in sMKwha is to lesw ii the {‘.xecssive 
i.'i-sctilfir .'letioils by evaeiialions, and the 
antiphlogistic |■eginleIl. C>f the former,by 
tar liie most iirqximnt is bloisl-letttiig. 
Purging is iicM in effieaey. As the di«- 
eaM* odvnhees, ]inw’e\er, we must Jd- 
ternpt to promote the other dis-ehargea, 
js'tmenliirly tliat b) the skin. 1'lie nnfi- 
plilogfr-tjc. regimen I'oiisints in obviating 
stimuli of every kin«k «<► fitr as this can lie 
done safely; impn-ssjoiw on the seiwcx,' 
[iartieu!.'irl> tlie night and bearing, bodily 
.'uid rm null oxeriion, Arc., must be guarded 
aguiimt as nmhh as fMiSMble. 'Hie diet 
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shtMild b« of the most sparing kind. Tho 'ish, and oft«n a HttJo Infiafnftd; thp toni- 
siimulus of heat must be: oapecially ohviat- poral arteries thn>D vifdently, the tongue is 
t'd by light clodiiiig, or even exposing the n^'uttd pandied, respiratioii is commonly ■ 
lK>dy to tho air, ventilating t^ie apartrneut, ]atwrious,'and interrapted withVleep.sigh- ' 
sprinkling the floor with vinegar, and wa- ing ; tlie bn;ntli is W and offeii.sivo, the 
ler, &c. When the h«'ud is nni«*h eiirect- inino is <Tii(h‘ mid pair, the l)ody is cos¬ 
ed, l)eside8 the general tn'tumetit, it will b<! tive, and tl»o 'jhiIikj is usually (|uiek, wnalt 
pro|»cf to take blood loeallv, have tint head and hard, and nowand then fluttering and , 
shaved and cotiled by some evajiorating unequal. Hornetiiiies a great heal, kiad 
lotion, apidy a blister to the neck, and,' and pain are feh at the jatof the stomach, 
jK'rhajJS, t«tiiiiulaie tin- lower exin*miti«-s. and a voiOiting of bilious matter ehsuvV 
In like manner any otluT organ, Is'liig p;ir-,^ As tlicdiSeasiMidvancc&the pulse incrcas- 


In like manner any otluT organ, Is'liig p;ir-^ As tlicdiSeasiMidvaiicca,the pulse inercas- 
ticuiarly pre.>>se<l UjMui, maV r«‘<|ni|-*‘ .'idili- e.i in frequency (lieating often from 100 to 
tional means i(» 1*0 iisisl for'hs relief, J.'fO jn a minute); there is vasf debility, 
which will be ditli'n’iit flifterent u great beat and «lryncss in the skin, m>- 
eases. ' • prf;ssion id tlje breft-st, w^tb anxiety', sij^i- 

7\fphus (from n pii<„ suifMir) ; a sfusdcs ing and momiing; the thirst is greatly in- 
of eonlimtcd fever, charai-terized by ereasisl; the tongue, mouth, fqw and teeUi 
great debility, a tendency m the fluids to .are covered over with .a brown or black 
putrefaction, atul the (mlinury symptoms tenacious fur; the speeeh is inurtieultit<‘, 
of fever. It is n»lie refwlily ihstinguished and scarcely inielligihle; the jMitient mut-, 
from the intlammutory hy the sni.iljne.'.s ters much, and delirium ensues. The fe- 
of the |nil>e, and the sudden and great v*t eonWniiing to inerea.se still more in 
debility wlueb ensues im its fii-st attack, \ loleiiee.‘•yuifiiom" of putrefaction show 
and, in it.- more ndvam-ed st.age, by tlie tliems*-ives; the breath IsToineis highly 
5K*iechni‘,<ii purple spots, wliich enitu* out olfensive ; the urine deposites a black ami 
on various parts' of the IkmIv, anti the fet- fetid st‘ilimem ; till' stools aw‘<J..>-k. often* 
id stools vvincli are di-cliJirged; and it sive, luid pass oft’ in.«ensibl}’; hi^morrha- 
may be distmgtu^bed fmm the ncrvou.s («*- ge.-is-ue fmm the gum.-, nostril.-, mouth, 
ver l»y the gn'at violence ot’ all its «ynq»' and other piuls oV the ls>dy ; livid spoi.- 
tonis on Its first vomirig on. The must or petechia* .ap[H'ar on its .surface; the 
general caii-i' liiai givts li-e to this di-- Jml-e miermii.- and '*m!\-; the e.iLlremitifcs 
i-a-e is contagion, ajiplieil either mmicdi- grow <-ol<f‘; hiccMigh.-eii.sue; and death 
ately from the ImhIv of n jw-r-oii lal>oring at last closes the --eene. When this fever 


luidiT it, tir eiuiveyed in elollu's or mer- 
cliand'tse, fv c.; l»ut it may Ik* is-cusioned 
by die ellhivia arising from eitlier amn.a! 
or vegetable siib.stanccs, in a ileeayed or 
putrtil Stan* ; ami lu'iice it is. that, in low 
and marshy coimtric.s’, it i.sapt to Ik* prev¬ 
alent when intense and sultry heat qmek- 
*ly succeed.s any gioat mmidaiioii. .V want 
of jinipei ele'uiliness and confmisi air an* 
likewise, euus*'s of tliv*. fever; hein‘e it 
prevails in lios|iitals, jhils, camps, ami on 
ivtard of slfqis. especially when such pla- 


does not tcrmin.ite fatally, it gencndlj be¬ 
gins, m cold ehmnte>, to dunini.sh about 
the eopimeiicemeiit of the third vvi'itk, 
and goe- olf gnidiiully towards the end 
of the foiiilh, without any very evident 
<Tisis: hut in warm climates, it .seldom 
eontinues alM>ve a week or ten day.s, if so 
long. Our opmiou, as to the event, is to 
be formed by tbe degnY of violcneC in. 
the sj m|«oms, imrticiilarly after petechia* 
appear, alllioiig'n m some inslanees n'Cor- 
erifs have Ih'vii eflev'U'd under the most 


resale miicli erovv'ded, and the stricte.st 
attention is not paid to a fris* vi’iitilntioi,, 
and due eleanbiu’ss. A cUkh* state ot*the 
atmospbere, with dmnp weather, is like¬ 
wise tipt to |?ive rise to [ni.'rid fi'ver. 
Those of lax fibres, and who have lieoii* 
wcakcucil by any previous debilitating 
cause, KUcb us piiordiet, long lusting, lianl 
lulnir, contuiued' want of slis*p, &e., are 
most liable to it. On lie* first corning on 
of'the disease,‘the jaihuui w sci/tsl with 
laiiguo,r, dejwttion of Bpirits, umuziug dc- 
liressioii, and loss t>f piuscnlar Srtn'irgfti,. 
tiniveisui wearioess and soreness, jaiins in 
tiro lieiul, Iwck anil extn*niitii*s, atid rig¬ 
ors ; the cyos upiwjar full, heavy, ytdlpw- 


luipioinisitig appeanmeea. An almtcment 
of febrile heat and thirst, n gentle natist- 
iin* rlitru.seil 'equally over the wliole sur- 
*face of tla* bmly, loose stiHils turbid uriin*, 
rising of the puls**, and the absiinre of tle- 
liriuni and smpor, may lx* nftga'rded in a 
favorable light. On The contnuy, |)etc- 
ehi,e, with rlai'k, ofteiisive' runl involunta¬ 
ry dischargi's by urine and stool, fetid ,, 
'sweiit-s, hiemnrrhages and hiccoughs de¬ 
note the almost rcriain ilisstolutioiv of tho 
• puti'vnt. Tin* apiKumuices u.sually per- 
eeivwl on di^ietkui an* inftatnmatioiw of 
the brain and viscera, hut more paiticu- 
larly of the stomach and inteslinos, which 
ore now and then jbund in a gangrenous 
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state. In the inusc.ulai;fibtt8 tljere seenis to th« likinp of the imtient. The prefer- 
likewisp a strong tendency to gangrene. ^ ence sboiiM always Ih' given to dint n)iich 
In the vf^p,' early iKtriod of typhus fever, ’ is of the tM>uudest (pwlity, if agreeable; 
it is often^M>ssible, by active treatincnt, to ImU where wjiie cannot In' iiflbrtled, g<)od 
cut short tliu disease at once; l)Ut where malt liquor, or nai.stunl whej, may Ik> 
it has ♦'stahlislteil itself tnon,' finnly, we sulistituicd. Some mtHlerately stiimi)ant> 
can oiih ehiploy palliative measures to di- ii>e4licines. a- aimiKUiia, aromatics, st'rja'n- 
niinish its vmIoi«*c, that it ntay run safely teria, &'C., may often In- us^al with aiivan- 
thiougli its counse. Among the most like- tag*', to assist in k<‘<'ping up the circula- 
ly means of accomplishing the tirst ohjeei 'tkm ; also those of a Untie quality, tis co- 
is au ofueue. Atteiilion should next 1 h' Iiiinha, eus{uiriit, einehoiui, & c., (teeasion- 
paul to clearjout the Imwels h\ some suf ^ally in their ligliUr forms; htJt more *:s- 
ticieiitly active form of iiiedieme; and. as fieeiaJly the jirids. 'I’lietw* tire, in seieml 


is iiu t!fueu<'. Atteiilion should next 1 h' 
paitl to clear jout the Itowels h\ some suf 
ticieiitly active form of luedieme; and. tts 
tlio dis»*ase pioeeetls. we must keep up 
this function, stiul attempt to reston’ that 
o<* the skin, and the otiiei; s**cretioiis, as 
the l»*!.st mciHUsof intHlerating the liolctice 
of vascular action. The genera! antiplilo- 
ffistie regimen is tt* U* observed in ilie 
early part of the disease, as explained un¬ 
der si/noc/ia. In oases where the skin i- 
imiforinly very iiot and dry. the alKinie- 
lion of calorie may Ih' more iietiv» l\ made 
by loeaiLs <if the cold affusion, that is. 


respects, useful: by ftromoting the eecns-’ 
tions of the prinue v lu', <Sv e., they quench 
thirst, remove irritutuiti, uikI miuiifestly 
co<*l the funly; and in tlte Worst fimuft 
of typhus, when* th*‘ pntn’M’i'nl teiideiwy 
!ip|M-ars. they nn‘ jwuiicnlarly \ aluobie from 
their antiseptic jKiwer: tiu v are also de- 
ciiUtlly tome, and, indeed, tlioso from the 
inineml kingfimn jiowcifnlly so, Tlie-«* 
may !«■ given freely as medieiiies, Uie ear- 
Ikuhc ueld also m the form of brisk fer- 


tho '.ing a qnantitv of cold wuti-r on the 
iiakeil Iwily of tlie jniiieiit; whieh niea.— 
jire has somi'iirne? ant-ted the din'iiM- m 
its first .<ag<“; ami. w lien the j«»«er of the 
system is less, -jiongtijg the IkhIv oc<-ii- 
sionally with cold water, medicated, per- 
hajra, vvitli a little salt «»r vinegar, mav la; 
substituted as a milder proceeding, ilnt*' 
^ when* the cvoliiiioii of heat is even detis 
eteut such means would U' highly iinpnqi- 
♦■r; and it mav lx* .som*>tjmes advisable 


meiintig liquors; and the native vegetable 
, 11 ‘ids, as tley c.\i-l in n]>e friiiis. W;n)g 
grtiernily very gnuefnk may con,stitiU«- a 
♦•oiisidenihlc jwrt of tbe diet. In tlu’ mean 
|imt'. to obviate tin s*'ptic t* inh'iiey, great 
attention should be ]iaiii tocleaidniesMind 
ventilation, and keeping the iKivvels ngij- 
iar by nnid ais iit nl-.. or cly.sters of an 
•‘iMolhent or aniisepnc nafiue; and vvhen; 
ajdiihie apjM-ar, aejdiiiale*! g.jrgh's should 
Im' direi'ted. If the ili-ees*' inelines mer»‘ 


m employ the/epid Iwuh. to jiromoie the 
(qreration of the iliaphoretic medieme.s. 
il'. under the US'- of the measure.' already 
(if'tiuled, eaicuiared to l<'Ss<»n the vioiinee 
of v!iM‘tilar action, the vital [tovvep, shotilil 
apfH-ar materially falling off, ivcours*- must 
tln ri lie had to a more iiiitntioii-diet, with 
a niodeniu.- quuntiry of wine, ami cordial 
or tonic metlieiries. There is generally an 
aversion from animal fi»od, whence the 
inucilog nous vj-giualrie HUl«-tanc<'s. a.- .ir- 
row-rixM, &e., remlererl palatahlc by .-pice 
or a little wine, nr Miraeiimes mixed with 
milk, tbav be dirt'Cted as noufishing and 
,;'eaHy of digestion. If, however, tln-n* *».• 
no marked septic teudency, and the pa- 
, Uoiit cloyisl with tJiese artiol* s, tlie lighiiT 
itninitti i»r(*p,iniiionjN as I'nlviT-fivot jelly, 
K veal-iiruTit, &.c., mav Is- allowed. The 
extent to which wine may Iw- carried 
must depcwl on llie urgency of the cti-si-, 
and ibo pnivious fiahiis of the imlividnal; 
but it w.jtl commonly not la* ncci-ssary to 
excjM'd half a pint, or a pint at most, in 
the ‘i4 Imitf] arid it should lx- givt-u in 
divMlcd pottiomn, properly diluti.sl, made, 
ig^erluifw, into uegu^ wbc v, &.<•., acc-ording 
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to tJie nenoiis fiinn, with much mental 
anxiety. fre.mors.4;iMl o[li<>r irn gular adi*c- 
tatn.-> of tin-iiiit-r le -, or organs ot‘si iiw, 
th«'anTis|»tsm xlic riwdiciin- may lx»em. 
ployt'd vvitii uion- mi’antitge, as ether, 
e.unfihor, tniisk, \'r., hut j»ar«enlarly opi¬ 
um, vvhicii sitoulii lx-given in a lull dose.* 
.sufl'icient to procure sleep, provided iher*’ 
la- no ap|H-anili«‘*-.s of rletctrnlnnlioii of 
hlfMid to the head ; and it may Ik’ iiM’fid 
to rail a gn utet poriion of iiervoiisrenergy 
to the lower extrernilie.s'by the [lediluvi-' 
mil, or other mode of applying wamith, 
or ra-easionnlly hy sinapisiii!*, trot allowing 
thew tu produce vesieatton. Jbil if there 
should U- much incn-a.’S-il vaM’ulur action 
ill tlie hnilri, more active inearw will la* 
required ; even the local .nhstrai’tlon- of 
hliKwl, if the stn’iigtli will [M-nniland it 
will lx- alwavK' rigid to have the hcail 
'liaveil, and iiept ersd by some eviqrorar- 
>ng lotion, and a blister applirrd to the l»aek 
oi’ the neck, lu liki- inatiner, other inn 
larrumt jKirts may occauionally require lo¬ 
rn} means of relief. Urg^'tif vomiting may'} 
p-rhufis, ire cie-cked by the efti’rv tia’ing 
mixture; a inwhlesofne diarrhtiitt by Biriall 
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doHCfl oC opium, aj«si8t<(d by arobiatics, cw!«^/an<l vrad *!c,othp«nif!d wiih an 
cJialk, anil irthcr a»tririg«nt«, or soiwtiirM'S ‘ intonsn dogmi; of^•pain, which apnad'rap' ' 
by sirniitl doses of ii^iecacuanha; jirofuse klly over mo W'hub hand, and uj» the arm 
jKirspirations Iw the triftitiim rogte, a cool- to the shoutibr. The hngoifB in*botli.. 
ing mgirnon, (I* or a iwirticular ac- ‘ hands, ifi a Tow hours, lx!(*.*ime SWtdled, 
count of yellow fevor, sec YcUou? /Vrer.) miir and puriiful, preventing all attempts 


.Vi'rcMM Fewr ; a variety of the twhus 
miHur of (Udien, hut by rriany consiibriil 
iis a distinct disease. It mostly laigiris 
with loss of apjM tite, incn'itscd heal and 
, vertigo; to vvhicli succeed naus<‘.'t, lomii- 
ing, gn-at languor, and pain in tlic bead, 
which IS variously di'si'rilsd, by some like 


at bending the joints.” To tiiis succeed- 
eil restlessness, deprlffeioii of spifjte, nau¬ 
sea, vomiting,shivering,gn-at heat,intense 
hea»liu;he, most acute pain in evjery joint. 
The most distressing symptoms were in¬ 
tense pam in the eye ImiIIs and 'hack, the 
eyes swelling to the, patient ^enlarged, fill¬ 


cold water pouring over the toji; by oih- ing tin- sockets, and as if ready to burst, 
ers a sensi'of weight. Tlii* piilsc. lK-fiue (iuite a remarkabk' sj’inptom was the 
little increased, now becomes quit k, fi'b- fi-eling of hiten.-'c cold, vv'hile, at the ri^iic 


rile luul lr»‘iuulou,'> ; the tongue i« covered 
with u white erust, and there is.gn at anx¬ 
iety about the pniTonha. Towards tfie 
seventh or eighth dav, the xerligo is in¬ 
creased, and tuimne^aiUMmi. eo|jliosir,, 'le- 
lirnmt. and a drv an<l tremnloii.- tongue 
take pla'M. 'Fhe di-^ea^^e rnostlv terioi- 
nates alsmr the limrti enth or t\v< nnetli 
day. '.Se Tuplms.] 

ih-ngio f-'tver. 'fliis nnrne h,is been 
given to a di'-eit-se XM’iicb aji|»eiired in the 
vears \’^-l7 and IS'iS, m lie We-t Indies, 
and in the Somla rn State*, of Nonh ^tiier- 
icri. It lias also been ca’li d the dh/gii, 
the f/niUT'i. ihe (/aie/i/. llio liniuput. iuid 
the Inifkit fever. Tin*. iliseaM' w.is re¬ 
markable for tic- sudileniiC'N ,it" Us -iiiack, 
the great nwmlK'i^ al 'ecnd. the severity 
of the sym|itoru‘'. and the of 

deaTli from u. It vvoiilil -s em, from tin- 
re|i'>ris 'a’tlio*e wiio have ..een niO't of 
tills ilisease, ;md vvliu-e jndgnient in.iv lie 
r, lied oTi, that the '/cagin lia.s soin*- aflin- 
Jlties V\uh the \ello\V foer. 'I’he sjmp. 
toms, as nolici’d in llatan.i, vviix- tirst 


time, the .<^kiii vvxs intcusi h Itou Tbeso 
svmplii^is eoiuimied from 34 to ;l(5 hoiiis. 
'Die patient now remained l.uigiiid, irrita¬ 
ble and P'stless liir about three da) s, wlieii 
It vxiiS not imcoiiimon for u new jittack to ’ 
comeon, aec»in(»anied bv an efilorescenec, 
beL'inniiig at the pjilni' of the }|,’ind.«, and 
exieiidiflg theti'-i- ov'-r the whole body, 
trecoudnry Amplorn^. ronsistSug [irinriT 
ptrlly III p.aiii and siilfneSs ot'tln- limbs anti 
IksIv. (oKowed, which, ifi many cast's, eon- 
tinned even, weeks, and nijjle tin juatieiK 
most imcornl'ortable. S*ometimi,s iliere 
\^as di-tres-iiig iu'liiiig: and. m somec.'is- 
es, then- w;.s -v.ellmg yf pn-pnee anti 
serntum, and, ni otheis, a discliargc from 
tin-iirethr.i, resembling goiiorrhoa. I)f. 
Stedmjin eoiisiders the dis,‘;Lse eontagimis. 
'Die iicafna-nt was, f*r tin- most ji.-irt, an¬ 
tiphlogistic. Such means were U'l-d as 
\\ould liasten the sweatjji;: st.ige.evticuatc’ 
the bowels, and render, the jiatieiit most 
comfortable. When- these means failed, 
the more active depleting means were rc- 
soiied to, and mucii relief of lociil MilIiT- 


gn'at Itiuguor, ciiilhness. and pain ui tin* 
tendons of ihe sinaller joints; filliiwiiig 
these wen- burning beat and redness ot’ 
the skin, piuiisin the iiuisclcsof ilic limbs, 
or [HUH in the f in-bead, and a ioatlnng or 
vorniting ot'w iiatever w'u.s taken inio tlie 
stomach, 'riie f'ver continue,i for one, 
two or thn-e dtijs, and then usually ter¬ 
minated vvitii a I'reosweating, wliicli freed 
die (Hitient, hkevvise, from bis pains, IJnt 
many, ulV r leaving tlieir IksIs, s i di-red by 
a renewal of ibeir p.iiiis, winch, in Mime, 
have ln'come chronic; otlieis have also 
had (I nmewed attack uftlief -vcr. “Tlie 
.tiiost usual mode of afttick, liowmi’r,” 
stij's Hr.Stisltiian, of .’^aiita Uni/, “which 
ap|K>urs Hot a little .singular, was the fol¬ 
lowing: .\ iwrKoii ill fM'rfcct health would 
.suddenly fe.«'l a utifliiesfsauioutdin'frnluiosi 
m piuti, ill one of lib litigers, and n«wt frv‘-' 
(piciuly hb little finger. Tlic irtiirnesij in- 


ing was atilmb'd b) the u.sc-of blisters and 
stiiinilating eiuliroctiiions, niustard poul-- 
lici's, and the like. * 'I'be latter were a|i- 
plted to the leuiides. to n lieve the pain in 
the eve liall.s, to ilie back, the Imck of tiic 
iiei'k. iVt., Its indiciited, and always willi 
advant.-ig,-. Hr. Sr,diiiait fain,I Iji'ni-iit 
IioMi hUsal-lefting, in .siime stwere etusi-.s. 
(Si-e various accoutusof this Kjitdemic bj 
Hrw. Hn-Lsou. Hami-ll, Waring. A:c.\c. iit 
the .•Vmerivan.IoiirualofM*-dical Sciences. 

Ni/uoc?ni,? •(fniin «, (y,u,' To coiitimic;; 
a mi\i;d fever; a siw-cics of coiUmukhI 
fhver, commeiicitig vvitn symptoms of sy- 
nocha,:uid lermiiiatiiig uiUpliu.s. the for¬ 
mer lioitig apt to pn-pondei-ate at its cotn- 
na-ncertunt. and the l.itt<% towanls ih* ter- i 
1(011.111011. Kverv thing which ba.s a ten¬ 
dency toeticrvate the ImmIv may In'! looked 
tHHUi Its a remote (-aigse ofthisfev'er; luui, 
accofilnigly, we- tiiul kt often .adding from . 



gn^ fiititoe, tob great an indtu^ 
giei^ in scnmiaT {licaeure^t ^ioleut cxer> 
.itiona, ijrtenip<‘rance in drin^g, and errors, 
diet, aud now and tii«n‘ tikewke from 
tJie snppaWicn of Homo long aeeuHtonied 
discharge. (\‘rtani *]vu»tous of the mind 
(wich as grief, fear, anxiety and joy) hm-e 
been eimim'rati'd among the rauses of fe¬ 
ver, aiKi, in a few instances, it k j»n>bjd*le 
' Uiey may have given rise to it; hut tfie 
cotiourrenee of some otiier janvers tavnis 


-• : , ■ ? ' '•• " i. * ■ ' • 

' ant^ fiequont iva];^ratioija ' llta. 

i .««nae of'cold and its cflfeets, after a Kltfe 
time, bocoine less violent, and are almrnatr 
cd with dushhigs; and at lust, going oft‘ b 1> 

' togi’Uier, they a^o Sttc.ewiled l»y gri'ot heat 
difiused generally over tlie whole Imdy; 
the facA? hnlks flushed, the skiit k dty, as 
likewise the tongue; njiiversnl reatlessnesn 
j)K*vails, with u violent jMiin in the head, 
o|>pre.«s>onnbtlu’chest,.sirkn(.‘ssatthcstoin- 
ticit, (uid an UH'iinatiun to votnit, Tliete- 


gc-rjerally iie<*e.ssan' to produce tliis efti'ci. 
Th<> i!K)St usual iuid universal canst; of this 
li'ver is the appiieatioii of cold tc» the Itody; 
a-s liir iusnuice, when the IkmIv is de|)riM'd 
of,a {Wirt <»f its accustonw^d clothing, or a 
{lartjcular part is evjwisiHi while l)ie resi is 
kepi lit it.s usual warmiiiL, or a sudden and 
g'cijt-i'a! exposun' to cr»ld Takes jiluce \\ hen 
th‘> IwkIv is heated much alwoc its ii.Mial 
teinjvratun*. Another tW-queiit causr' of 
fevi r s('ems to lie hreailiing air c«intaini- 
nated by the luiwir- arising r ither din itly 
<«• oriLMnally from the ImkIj of a jii'rson la- 
.l*c’-ir.cr urfder the disejLV'. \ {leciiiiar 


is likewk*" a great thirst and enstivejtciis, 
and tlK‘ ptilsi,* k full and frequent, Iwkting, 
iierlKnus fH) or 10(( strokes in a Tuiliutt^, 
When the syiiqiioins run very* high, and 
then’ is a eonsidemhli’* determination' of 
hl'Hwl to the liwid. a drdiritim will arisen 
In this fever, jls well as umsi others, there 
k genendly an incn'ase of syni|itotns to- 
wank Cl ening. As a feieronce produiUHl 
will go on, nlthougli it- cau.'-c Im* einiridy 
reiiioierl. juul lus theconumi«*d or fnwh a{i- 
plicatioii of a cause of tJ>\er will la'ither 
increa.s*' that isiiich is alntidy pnalurr'il, 
nor occris’ion a new one, then- can lie no 


m<v. /s sujqiosed to genenite in the laxly 
of a {K‘rson affected with fJ-ver, and this, 
ftoaruig HI th«* ainiosffiicn', and licmg aji- 
piifHl to luioiii health, will.-no ilouh:, oftt ii 
r.'uis#' fever to take {ilac* in liim ; which 
luis indncid many lo su{iiH,ise, tliat tills in- 
fecfioiis matter k jinwliieed in all f>'v* rs 
whatever, and that ihe\ are all mort' or 
h"-,. ciuitagious. The etfluvia arising 
from the human IxmIv. if loieg confined to 
oUt {)Iac<‘, Without Iwinjf ilifl'used in the at- 
inos'|»hen-. viill. it is well known. iic<pm-^‘a 
ungular vipikuicn, and will, if a{){t{ied to 
the lMidk‘.s ot’ men. tw-conie the e uis*- t»f 
fevr-r. EKlUilatioiis. arising fmiii animal 


certainiv as to the diintiion of feier; and 
it i.« only hy aitendiriL' to eertnin iipfN'ar- 
ances or chanai s winch usually take {darn 
oil the uiqiniaeli of a crisis, tJiat we can 
form any o))imoii or decision. The sytiqi- 
loms (•oiiitiuic out the ajiproaeh of a rrhi.s, 
are, the {tul**!* lM‘coioiii<f soft, motlrrate, and 
ni’ar if.s* naiunrl s|s‘ed ; the toiigiar losing 
its fur, and iN'Cniium: dean, with an tiiiativ 
nwiit of thirst: die S'kin heing mvere*! 
with a gentle moisture, and tiiiing will td 
the touch ; th<‘ secretory organs {ierfiirm- 
mg tla ir sevenit offices; and the urine de- 
{Kisitintr flaky crystals of a dirty n*d color, 
and liecoining turhul on fwing rJlowed to 


t.r vegretahie sidisiunces- jn a state of jiutn - 
fietioji, }ia\e U'eii liKiked ii|Kin ris another 
gemnd cau.-s’ of (I'ler; marsliy or moist 
groiinik. tu'ti d iipoiiKy fieat for any length 
<;f tqrie, UHiially M tid forth exiialationis, 
which |»rme a never-failing sourci of le¬ 
ver, partKularly in warm rtlimales. An 
attacliof this frier is generally marked hy 
"the {»UkmV hring seized w^tli a coiij^der- 
alth; degn-e of languor or s<‘Twe ofdehihtj, 
t<ig»*thrrwith a slugi'isluiest, in motion,anti 
, frMtieot vaiinmg imd streniiitig ; tiu- fttrr 
and nxtrt'miurK at the stu/ne Sime Ix rrimr 


.stand any tune. .-V simple rontiiiUtHi fe¬ 
ver tern.iiiaiiK .always hy a regular crisis • 
in ilie manner liel’ore meritjonid, or, from 
the li'hrilr matter falling on .soriir {lartu’U- 
l.jf {larts, if e,vcii#*s infliimriitition. al»»pfi)W, ' 
eru{iTion, or de<roys- the (Huirnt. Thk 
diio ase iK iiig of a mixed iialiin*, the twmt- 
ment mti‘t Im> modified nccoriliiigly. In 
the Is ginning, the sjm,e plan k to lie pur* 
surd as in syuoeha, e.M'cjit that Wt: iiitlKt bo 
more sjiaring in the use «f this Itmcct, in 
{ini|M>rtioii tis tlien: k lews {tpwer in the 
.svstem to tnaiiiiaiH the iiirn‘a.scd actioiittf •' 


jialn, and the skin^over ttu* vvliole Kiirtiice 
of ^cbody tqipcars coiii.strietrd'; he then 
jiciT«ivefl a sensation of cold In his hnek, 
pamiiq^ from fltenre ovr^likwholefniine ; 
and, this sense flf cold »cotitinuing to in- 
creaw, ireauon-- in dicjfimlis tuid rigors of 
the lK«ly «ucc««<L Vyith tliew- tlM?re k a 
■ loss of wiuiLAif taste in the moiitfi, 

flight fiaiik in the .^‘ad, back and -loins, 


tfie 1 lean ami arteriig,; ulUioiigh, if any iiitr 
portant jMut siionld !«• miieh afiia-ted, we, 
miisi act more vigorously, to {iK-veiit its 
difHirgani/ution, aud .tliC CQnS«‘i|iierit de¬ 
struction of Util. When the chtmu^tCT td’ 
the ihii-uw is ejianged, iho inentw iintpei* 
will lie such os arc {Kiintcd out under 
head of TVlutaw- ' 

F^vRt, Tongegui k*, or TA.vgtiuitl.oii 



* ;IJ lSiVKIS-*-r iiZ^ 
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'IrKiii'r 


Fabhr ; a claafucai scholar of i^eat emi¬ 
nence in thta 17th century. Ue WOR txirn 
at Caen, • in vNormiuidy, in'1615, was 

educalcHl at tJie collego of Iji ^t6che, at 
I’ariii, whore he distinguiehod himself by 
his literary ocquircnients. Canliuol Rich¬ 
elieu procured, him a pchsioii of 3000 
livrcH, with the office of insricc tor of works 
printed at Uto Louvre. AAer the death 
of that minister, lieiug ncglw4cd by iiis 
Kucci'ssor, cardinal Miuariii, ho gave up his 
eniploynient, and went to Lan^:s, wlM're 
iic eiuhroced tln^ Piotestant profes.siun. 
He siibsttqueiuly removed to Suunnir, and 


r w eonstripit^ 4 deductfe (FranJkf, 1660, 
vols., fblio); 2. Mmumrnta iUuslrmm 
Conditiotw tt Dodrina Ftronm, f^gwrU or- 
tt^ioirissmU expreasa (Frankf,138,1, folio), 
lie also published, ut im own expenatc, tlia 
fHunpereum, a collection of fcindle cos- 
tTunes.—Charles Higisniund .Feyerabetid 
sneewided his father in the suine iiusincss 
in 1580. Ifc published several colicctioti* 
of cop|)*!r-plutr engravings. , , 
Fevjoo r MosTKXEcno, Benedict J<*- 
n>me; u .^panislj Benedictine monk and 
Witter of the last century. Ho pui|lished 
his spcculutionson a vast variety of topics, 


was made |>rofe«scir of clasnical liiemtun-. ni the fttriii of essays designed for jtopylar 


Ader residing there some years, he was 
inviteti, by tiui prince imlatine, to l{cii]c)- 
berg, and w.xs ulHUit to (|iiit Sanninr for 
tiiat place, when he died, in 1 t) 72 . His 
Wiirk-s. which are ninnerotis, consist of 
eorniiiuntaricH on si'veral of iht' (irc«‘k and 
laitin cltcvsics; trau.sliitions from .Vcikv 

i ihon, IMalo, Iftoecncs Laertius, I’liuandi, 
.ueiiin, 6 fc.; lctu*rs; hv(*s of th»> <»rcck 
poets, in French ; and (arcck and Latin 
poems. Volutin', m his Sicclc <lc Louis 
XIV’, c.vpp’ffis's donhi.s of the Miic<>niy ol’ 
Lc I'Vtrc in his change of religion, and 
Sitysthal he (lespLstal those of hi- s'‘ct, and 
livcii among,them mon- as a philtisoplicr 
tliau u Huguenot. He had two daughters, 
one of whom vta.s the celebrated matlame 
Dacu r, and the other wa- married to l*aul 
Baiildry, proll'ssor of eccle-iasncal hi-iory 
at rint'ltt. His sou, alier luiving heeii a 
I'alvinint minister, returned l<» the rclitiion 
of hi- aiiccstoes. 


use.« hence he has heed soni ’nirics styled 
the Spanuh ,>]<Lliiuiu His Texdro (Jritico 
[■iiirtr.tfil (14 tols., 4to., Madrid, ITll'i). and 
his f'urtds enuiitn .1 p curiosoji, aic Itotli 
works of merit, ami are devoted to a cfuie- 
mon olijecr—ilie n’fntation of \ uigar er¬ 
rors, and the uladitioii of pn'judices. Di- 
tiuitj,kiw. mcdieitie and philu-opln,stte- 
ccssiteiy oeenpy his aUeiuion: and some, 
of the Miperstiiions of his church airl 
nation are anuiiadvcrti'd on with fri'edom 
a/td good sense. He died m A 

new edition of In- works was published 
in 177'', J.'> tols,, Ito. ; and a .selectioi' 
from bis e.s-a\> and dwourses ajt|«'afeii 
III ail r.iiglish translation, 1780,4 tols.,'iro. 

J'l 7, |»art of ancient Mauntaui.'i); acouii- 
trt III \frica, tlii iii‘ily a kingdom of great 
evteiit, iiow a ptotiiii'e of Morocco; 
boimd(*d by the straits of (iilrfiltar and 
tile iMeiiitcrraiieari, L. by Algicj's, S. bv 
Moroci'o, and W. be the Vtlajiiic. !t i« 


rn'Mi.iME'in; a family of Fnnikfort on 
ahe Maine, celebnitisl, in the Uilh eeiitury, 
account of the ntmiliw of arti-N aiul 
literary iiieti who dcrivninheir origin t’roin 
it. The eldest that i.s known, .lolm I ’cy- 
craJieinl, w’lLs iia eiigniter on wood. Jh* 
has marked iiis productions with the ini¬ 
tials of his nmne. A New 'I\‘stamcnt. in 
Ujc l-atin laiiguugf'. is ndorncii with Ins 
cuts.—J*igwmuiid FcycralK'iul, a dniughts- 
inan, engraver on wckwI, and pr‘mter,^pul>- 
iishutl several excellent cilitions of luieient 
writers, aiming which wu.s one of l.ity, 
frtiifi, in 1568, with neul copin'r-jilalcs b\ 
Jo»w Amtnati. Faiiilkm incmions a eof- 
ler4i(in^of plates for the Bible, luuirto, in 
15(^1, several of whicli are. niarketl with 
the initiate, of Sigtemimd FeyeraiHUul. 
lie aiw speaks of mma -Vbn Testamnti 
rt hdbitirh ainpp^ ripratm (1571, 
4w.), in which copiwr-jilati' engravings, by 
this artist, occur, SigisiiiumI Feyorabend 
published the following collections: 1. 

J»:u Ifudaria Rmm Uel^arum a di- 
vrntia jhuUtnbvt ad hate lAqtte noatra.Tem- 

. VoL. V. . 10 


iluided into nine province.- or districts— 
Shavova, 'reinscim. Fe/, Bcni-luisscii, . 
(uirb, Sliniis. Uif, \t*dla niul Caretthe 
whole muted to tlie empire of Morocco. 
'I'lic pnnci|inl town- an', Fc/, the capital, 
Mcijuinc/.. Mellila, Ceuta, Tangier, I..n- 
raclic, .Mautora.aiid Sallis'. Square mih'w, 
about The mu! is fertile, produc¬ 

ing, in tin* greatest abundance, corn, fruit, 
llax, sidt,gum, wax, Ac. l>nmgo.sImnontt, 
tigs and olives every where ulsnind. Tho 
.Moors, however, an*but luul fanner*, and 
cultivate oiih in pmporUoii to Uietr vva^t^ 
Hotliiittwo third- of the nmutry he waste. ' 
Fkz, or I'Vs ; a city of Monw'co, capital 
tif the eountrv of Fez; lUO niihv S. (Jib- 
nihiir, 300 N,' N. F,. Munveco; Ion. 5^ aor ' 
W.; lat. JCr .W N,; {xipulatioii, according 
toAlrBey,ulKmt 100,000; Jew«,30tK); poii- 
Illation, according to die improlvalde sta^ 
nientof Jackson, !ftM>,000. It was built in ^; 
7UJ), by lidds, and soon lici'anic a large city, 
and the capital of tlw wc.stcra Moltemtne- . 
don states. .Acconluig to lioo Africanua, it • 
comotnod, in tiie 1!^ century, 700 temples 
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.wjd.jiiojsqnos. of whiohpo won' niajiihti- Tlio olimatr is n> no srason lomjH'rnto or 
; ‘conr, and mil>nio4l AMth marble pithiTv. It ligreoabii*. During ihf'MjniUier, tlie h»‘al is 
was ostoei^jHl a >aon'«I eity, at»d when tbi' imons*\ and. Wlien the wind i)lo\vs from 
■ road to Moora n .a.*' shut up, m the Itli oen- tJio Mxirh, i.*' fi'aiooly Mip|H«r>iti>lo, ovi-n by 
turj'of the llesnm, the western Mohain- the names. The soil is liirht and satidy, 
' rnednns’inade pilitnmaires to Fey. hnd tj^‘ and poulnees tnni/e. harlej, pompions, 
eastern to Jenisjilcni. It was also famo" eanot'. <‘i!(’mnhers, onioiaC gariio, niul 
.as a seliool of learmiiL'. at a time when <enie wheat. 'I’iie most eomnn.ii tn'es 
knowledtre wtus almost exeln-.itelr pus- are the date, while thorn. .Hiid tlie tallih. 
se.ssed In tlie Saracen^. It^ inimeiou- Hen-little or no rain, but the xegt'tam'ii 
seljool'of pinlositjilij. ph\'-ii' ainl .istiono- is ln\unant. front the mnnher of subtenr.- 
nn w( re not only ivHirted to from ail the neoiis'pimu' 'I'hepopulation of riv/:m 
■Vliihammtainn hitiL'doiHs of y^p.nn and \t- i- !\ esnm.ileil, fn>iu /."i to lotU'bO, 
riea. I’fit were art* tided !i\ (.'Imstiati'. Tie' a!! of whom, witiioni exception. protl'.«.s 
simtilion of Fe/ is sinirnl.ir li lies m ;i the ’Mi'hanmiedim religion. 
vailT'y. whieh I' formed. h\ «• irpnmilii I'lat.iN : :t [H'entMi' o)'<ranie comjxnuni, 
hill"', into a suit of fmitiel. tiie Imiii i ihimdWieiii m \eiji tables and animaK. h 
part' of whieii are enM'ie ! with trei >. i',i •.oft-olui, ot'a a'retisj appeiimnee, in 
onutge "nwe~ and on'land'. V iner Mihihle m wtitet, whadi solieiis in the air. 
wjmls throitiiii tiie \aile\. i( iVe..hiii'.: the heenmiiii: \iseid. itrown, and .semi-tnui'- 
rields stipplMiii.'the eii\ w itie w :i:i i. and po'eni t bi hot eoal-it tiieli«, throws out 
tinning i.timeion- tial'-'. 'Plie ea-o.ins upi.i-v drop', eraekl<“s, anil i'\o|ves the 
, aroimd it foim a »it helittiil amj'helieai'i’. sne'ke and odor of roastm:: meat.' It is 
• Oi' height, nhost the rest ot‘tie eiH. iii.ieuied. I'i its most charaeterMic slate, 
, sHti' New I\/. foiir'led m ili*- Klf'i fo'in ainm.d niattei. It exists m ehyle, 
ceiim.j, a wi H-hmli ‘own. iriliah.i.d u i iiTiT' into the eomposnion ol’ hinod , 
eiiieliy hy .lew'. Te j-rmeipal editjec aia) n liinii- tlie eha-t'part of nniseular 
rhe mosi|ne ofl’aniUn. de«erilied l'\ I.eu tli-'li. and lienee it mii't he regartled as 
as one iSnle and a luilf aj i neiimil rt nee ; the most ahmidaiit eonsiiinent ol' the son 
!hU lhiroi>eaiis are net jh rmitti'd to see it. s.ilids «.:'amtiials. \eeoiding to the anal 
Fez eontains ‘2t'll (•ara\ai!'ari<' or miisj _vsis of .AIM. (lay-Lussie anil 'I'lienard, 
two or three storii's Inidi 'I'lte ijospn. h. n is eumposeil of earhoji .N'kjlti. nnroi.'en 
otjee nimw roils, ate. in a a'l-ai iiit.asiife, !!'.'f‘ll,o\\:;en IIMw'-.A. and hydrogeti 7.(ril 
l.'iiJeti to ileeaj. 'J’is simps ),ia|,-ea li-ini- l'tt;io»MTi : a mineral lirsl fonml in tie- 
sfiine apis'iiitiiiee, and the maiktis m <'arnalie, whei-e jt oeemred in tiim's. tiav 
immensely crowded. Ih re are still soon ei-edohlnjia-ly by eraeks.asaet-inporienti.f 
remains of tltosf learned iiisimmoi,' /i>r tlm eraniie. w hieli i oiiiauis the eoimidnrn. 
whieh the city was miee iiistiti:;msiiei|. It lias suvce Iwsai f itii.d in the I . Stales, at 
l'‘e/. is .said now to exhihit a s.iiLiil.tr mix liellows I'tills, Vt.,aJi«l I.tiiietisler, Ahiss., m 
tu;e of splendor anil rmn. In l/'.lt. fnisiii'ol'eonsiderahle .si.-e, with rhomhie 
iM.diKt of tin.- inlialiitatihs tue .s..,ii! to liaie h:ises4\imseangh.'* areahont IHU' ttiid Ht. 
Iv-eii earned oil' by tlm phimie It is h.'ir n r than ijiiart/, ofa grayish-xvhife 

J’k'/, i. 'rsis /-*(,'Ml.; lolot, and a spii-ilie trnivity ol d.t2i4. It 

Fiz'/.xx iujieienliy. : ~,i > oim- i' mfiisihle Udore tin* blow-pipe; Cjtciie- 

tiy in Afnea, sitnattal to life id'Tripoli. m\ Ihund die sjteeimt'iis from the (iar- 
f!. of the '^ire.ii Di sert. and lit) dax'^" join- nalie to eon.sist ofsitiea Jlh, uiiiiiiine 
iieyW. of Cairo. Hornein.tnn, ihotb nnan and oxide of iron (}.7,\ 
tnivelliT, informs ns. that the m.ate.st Fn nii’, John Cotihelt, xvhh ftom at 
h'ligth of the rbltiv'afed ptirt o}' tins eoiui- ilnmfiiennii, near Itiseliollswuttia, in Fp 
try' in ulxiiit iM) F.iJL'Iisij miles, fmm t. jht Lnsatia, in 17tW, mid owod liis eariy 
8., and the greatest width, ‘dotj miles, from mstnieiioii to the aesmtatiee ofa IMr, von 
Jt]. Ut H.; but the moniitaniuis n-gion of Aliltitz. At a later piTiotl, be reeeiti^i a 
liq^tscb to tne E., tmd otber deM rts to elassieal I’dneaiion at the fiurtouH Schui 
the S. aii'l U',, ore reckoned wiilnn tliH ji/brb;, one of the Saxou royal w'hbols. He 
The iKirdfrer' on the N. are then studied at Jeiiii, Lei]ieiu iiiid WiUeti- 
Aralm, iioniJiially ilependeiit on 'rnjioli. herg, piussed wverstl years in Swiiz.eHund 
^ Fez/tifi ie iKiunded K. hy the . narntsch mid in PniKs'ia I'roper, .'ind in Kdnig^lM/rg 
and line (»f de«‘rti>, S. and .S. I'i, by tlie enjoyed the soe.ieiy of the great Katlt. 
country of the Tiidioo.s, .S. W. hy that of He I’fruufh tinir KrilikalhT Offmbaruitf' 
die nomailie Tiiiiriek.s; AV. are Arnlis. (KsHay towards a Critirisuj of all Keveb- 
The kingdom eoiilaitis 1(H towns taid tion), K/mig'lx'rg, 171hi, nilraeted getiewd 
villagtw, of whieh Mourzouk ia the cajtif.'d. atiemion, niel procured iiini the profetwor- 
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ship ttf |»!i)li>.«Oj>hy in Ji'rin, in 170.3. .Jn uf Ufo &i>nK‘fini(}s mnde him not very in-, 
li>- svas iiin> oi’tlic m(*st p^'fiiiMi’nl diilf: 0 Mt towiini*. otiifrs;, nixl wxiic of'hill 
pioli’ssors of that iiin\ershy during; its iloetriia-.i, whi'-h ••■voiy ono^wtjuld ar> 
most brilliant iwrirul. Ilrro n** {nil)liMi<'ii, ktiow h iliri' lo ]»•. yood in tlin niarii, lih 


tmdtTtli*’ tmmv (if ffhsi'nsiliajlstihn 'TIh'- 

orv of S(’)rncc), a piiilosoplnoal 
\iiikdi ill' foiliidrd at fu>i on tbr'\~rciii 
of Kant, from wimiii, Iiovvfvci. !;,• ;;nidu- 
alK dr*\iai(’d. (>n an*ouni (*f .m articli- 
r t!" n (iruii I unj<< nx /a <i,'. 

(joUHi'h- fi'thr'ici' if)o ii.( fb'I'l.iis 
4if our lb'li''f III !in' diviii' (io'.* nuM'ii' 
of tin-rnis''i><‘!, ’oliiidi ai h.- 

ji' iioiIi'mI h .■> Jib,nr' vtii. 

,\o. 11, in* f.'l! iirui'T :)i" ' i*r ■.-•’i ..f 
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l■ar^il■‘(^tno fir: a.-,*W insttt!!'*<-, hi*.views 
on nai'ona) l•^i■,l(•!itlolT: he w'islies every 
••lidil to be T.i!.( n from it“ iiioiber irnnw’- 
diati h afti'i* ii- !iir»li. .and eilncated at 
tilt* |>nlilir I \jii'n'i*. \V!n*iifJermaiiy was 
bloediiu nii'I'T till Miimid!* of war, he, 
like 111 ' ;i\iiieii in freneral, eoiisider- 

'll .ill ,i' :1|.* 'iiiiri*'* of til'* whol'* 

i| -[r< " lir'in- .•.■'ll. rj. (,‘in*um.''lan<'es. in 
la'*t, ]i (cii v ..il 'V. i"l a »it*riiiaii to taken thf- 
lipi..' \i*’.*. 'i! il;. 'i.li|.>i*t. and liih ar>!or 
i” .I'l-: ■ IV ; .-n ua' ii* prnimrtion lo 

i'll’ ji. ii. 1 - .if I'l ' nniid. In Jr'flp, he. 
i.'liui.-i A' 'i;; .'II '*" If'vhilii Aidion 
\ .'i'l.. ii <i'.*;iiia:i Nation'), pub-' 

i'll' ! , Ii'rlin 11 I''!**, witli {renninu 
i:,'! I f Uii **11 w<* ni.'.y ni'-niion 
ti',. , ■'ri'i.'ii ill* _\ M.ri* direi’i.'d aituiust 
i.’i" I'. I'ri"i:iii e'.oi rniiient 

; !"!.';ii't j ‘I'l. '' I* i''.ii!ii’:i'vii'in in 
i i«*l.r. ■' ■.'..‘.I' *.',,1' ,i \i till* limi* 

I'! till* I'.*:!.' *1 I!ii;:!i, ui |!'13, uiieii 

T ." i-i: : I.' I.:’ l*ui"Vin i.l Fri'irli- 

'..'■'.i . 'll.’'!'., li'in.de' i4*.ii! i*I:L*'*>es 
'•11 I, ''*‘11 ' ’j;i,'.i!', ilii* itiai'* iiih.’ibiratit.s 
!■'i!i_ ..'1'ill t'ri w.ir. ru’lili*'** wife. 

I . ’ll.' i.i'lu*' tlnis enipU>vi*d, 

\'..i' if.'.! t'\ n;* ’*..1 l'’ier.*i!i»n iMpn:; 

, 1 ' ;,'i' I . \ ^.'i I.■’■lOt i<*il. but lar liii?- 

li iitd. u !i I'i.'.i ;i’-i! n!n\. .ini*il niit'tition 
n. i'l I. w.i'. . ‘ 1' r iiri, ariaeked iiy the 

li.-’i . 1 '!', ,’.ii ,.i. Ill l•rtIi'>■(l'll III*'*, in Jan- 
u,ir\. I'M. il' ji’* .1 *. 01 ). ulio lias also 

lieiii't.' fi.;,i'. : • f'iiili>'i>[i!i_\. 

i’ll 11 i 11 1 . , 'I’ll. It’ tile two inoun- 

T Ml' ', .‘i" .1 Ills': 1 'I’ll'* l•’ll■Jln'l^ll•^^' 


*.' (*mi*i*.*.i witii pines 
n.11114 .. :uui ih •1*3 uiik's 
1 bre.V'itli. 'riie pritii'i- 
*. ',.'f uiiioli this nniiiii- 


every llnii;; I'M* a' a uit*r.* d.’iii'i.in.^iini n. 
Ik’Iii'm* in an almost aii'olnte (.miiipot. n.’e 
of Mho will. 'I'.' »*\i'lti his ji*.!].)'> ti„. 
Iii^djesi vnliio and sclf-d.-iiial. \ .is in'run- 
staitt aim iw a lo.'U'in'r. an<! his inthn ni t* 
w,v» groat, not mop U thimiirh hisjiow. r 
<»f o.vpression, ainl the oni;i!ia!!t\ of h.s- 
idi.'tih, liut thn»ugh tile .*oii\i.’timi wnli 
wli'a'h In* insjnred ins lienn i'^of his full 
Ix'lief in, and enure d«*to!ioii to, his prin- 
cipies. His lienri was opt'ti to .'\i*r\ no¬ 
ble andgo'>.l foidintr. I'nsliak**!! intt'gnn, 
•Ol.s'taiit lie ridhliip, de\oted love <»f « hat 
he oiinooivi'd to lx* tno* an<l ut'iod. wore hi> 
elnira(.'loh.sti'.; ira/is. oun e\oolleMt.'e 


lin.n.’li .111 p.i:iii’'!l;u towards the Hot'-* 
lilt,'. .IP of Imi.-'roll.*. It js rii'h t'l iron, 
Mtt'.'l,i' .i.!, eopp'T. marble, 'riie 
t'lin.'.ji.il j'l’ilv' .'It* the S.'hneeber::. ikiS'i 
tilt In:!!. :* t..*’ t >i*l''i'tikt>pii : rli«’. 
I’lehtellii I't'. 3..VJ!, fli.* ."sa;!!, lit'.*!', Niiah 
mill the M.nii*'. Inu.* tlieir sonrees in tins 
nioiint nil. Ti.*' N.i.i’i .’itij'iies if> wtitorH* 
into tie* l*..:!ube, tin* Mann* into the 
Khino. til.' S.i;! ait! die I’.t'*! into thft, 
I'itlt.* ; 'O lli'.t the Wat-TS ot'lllls mtuiiUntii 
flow* Itil.' i!,! e ibtlel.'llt seas. ti, TJh*' 
l.ittle I'n iiti ib( rt:, tie,ii W'le.sentha’ Iho 
hiiihest in. untaiii in the Sa.\on dimns 
birije, is ,‘’731 feet l!l heit'llt. (lulriot- 

. • ,y raised 
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PICINO-FlELmNG. 


Ficiko, Maii.ilio; a ce)«tbiute(l physician 
tit Florence, who (liHtifigutahcd hhiisclf in 
Italy hy hi^ siiidj of liio Platonic pliiloso* 
I j>by. llis father was tlw physicinn of 
Ct-wnio dc* Meiiici, jj^lo held hint iii hijjh 
fistijnation. Kicino vvas Iwm ut F|t>rt*noc 
in 14;W. His <uirly display of talent 
attractod tliciiotieo of Cosino, who eaust'd 
him to l»e. tnstnicted in the ancient lui- 
^uapes and al'torwards indueeti him to 
tnif.t'late the wntinjrs of Plato and of tl»e 
Ji't'M Pliuonists into Latin; he after winds 
fiiiptoMHi him to aid m eMahIi<liin^ a I'ia- 
ti>i.ie academy {alnait ]44tt'. I'leino ea- 
in thn: plan tiie more rea.iih, it<- 
he \K'Wed file I’latiiaa- [riido^njiiij 
ai- a soi: of prehminaiy i". and i oniinlr.- 
ii(-n of the Cnnsti.iii faitii. In Ins ae- 
»»f‘Jus jiia!i''."jih\. he did i:<*t al¬ 
ways ma.vC an acdiiare eiistmeiii.n l>e- 
fween Plain and the >n'\% Pla!nn''i>. as 
apja.'.i's fiorn his ThtoUtiri*' PintoniiH , 
tif hr uiiirUdiin*f .li inu/ruiti ar ntii'tui t'- 
Plahene 'fheeloev ; 0:1 The Itn- 
m*', '.-oftl.e Sod aid < ti ' la.' llapj.;- 
ness,. .n which la jve'.e.i'arlt d. itd' die 
iiwinortahiy < f^iie s"... ..a’ain^t Ari'- 
toMhniis i.fhis a"e. M;,sn,- -i;.'! f i|< .ta! 
iiev.^ ate .nti iwi\! 11 '■./I, ill's d':< 11 .•< ; 
asSro nae .1 doi’trmit> r « xaiap'-, h,. u 

la a!ier'■^iirds lejM'ied. He <h» ] 
atiei na\lii:' itd.nied/»al<>us,_\ thi ;:ied.it'- 
fus.i'ii o;'die I’h.:. 1. ; l.i!o..iijiii-... ' . 

ill;; fur'iied nit.r'v e\e( limi -ei.ei.ns 1 
Ins 'Aritina's -nd daeonrsi'. Jh' Latin 
vier^ts Wire tlr^r pnldi'in d eii;n|iii ;e ,a 

IJ'.Mf', l.ltil. "4 V ol.“. le’ 

I'll 'ii4'N..n hivv.i' an .i-s'iin.jri'i,., laaee 
for 111' piiIJto.-e.. of Jll'tiet, tho teil liie Sline 
.'nijii i,t h* jH'OeO, and may i e 
li'eni 1 .lie'll'’. 'I'hen are in’ii.y .e iai','. 
in ih" .’Oil ia’.\. ..!.d .1 t'e'inn III l.’iW ' 
ssual iw vti” 1 I'M'ian' t" 1>» ti.e as'iimj.'mn 
of an sit-’.riiih fur ti'.iih, m a iliini' jie-'- 
ttdiie to ‘ .'it' iwieii di.ne. idii -alii’ll 
not uoln . Tie d< ••ial.n;- tliat .. li'i'i er 
bond, toad la a fir-mia'i v. vv.i'- 
merle ilie e.r ait;, s.lier- a mi,: i~ i-aju- 
merice,! iifKiii it, i' an ifoian"'<•! aer\ 
tonitijon ih'tioi', .'tiini’i'd on lie annmi'i 
that ‘‘an he iir'it."iii m the eiiinit\ 

<>fil>' on ca‘i.'e.#ot a-’tmn exisi.rts. within .is 
inniM; JUnj .s<t the pra. i'" • h f« t*. "ii m’.ro- 
doe.t’d of dedianiie 'diat thi’ f o.'itri'-t oil 
wliicij fill Retain is in<iiia:lit.u.is made in ihi. 
rouniy, thontrh the ftci eins to entirely 
imrnii’.emd; tor transii.iry aeiir.i.s tol'ow 
the JI 4 and it in only of stn-h that the 
tictitiij jM admitted., ilul other lictions aie 
^1’ material. Itissintle, that a iicuon 
T"**' shall work no wron;?; arul the lic- 
generally conic within thin ndc. 


FiDEtcoMMissrM, in' the civil law ; a 
direction of a testator, tlial hw heir slinU 
give a jHirticular tltitig (sinuate Mri- 
commissum), or a {Hurt or ^1 of the innerit- 
.ance [miivrsnlr fdncmnmigmm), iminodi- 
ately, or after a certain time,or on the ocrur- 
renro of certain cireumstanceM, to anotlier, 
Tlic heir, who was thus tdiliged to rede 
the inheritariee to anothe.r, was railed 
f'lnriariiis^ llie rweiver Jukirommmarttui. 
I'nder N’e.spa.«i.‘m, it wa-s deen'ed, that the 
fidwinrius slioiihl lie allowed to nitain .a 
rjiiiirter of the inlierilaiiee at the tiiiM' 
wlieii he pave tin’ rest to ihejh/cirfimani.- 
.mrii'A {.V nutiatcmsiiltum Pef^asianum ; 
ipair/o ’j'tcbilJiauiai). 'Plie modem Jidd- 
•'I'nmisun are Miy dilTerent. They are 
• ■'tahiislmients. hy which an amount of 
property is mtide unalienahle. and the or- 
(]• I of miieriiriiiee presi'rihed. In most 
C"iintri( s et’ llnrope, such Jidcicomnii'SAa 
'■iinnu; ln' f sfultlmlu’d e\e«‘pt with the |M'r- 
mis.K|(iii orpioenmiem, and iiithe.se ctnit 1- 
tpi’'. rlie poverumr’Htx <'an also declare a 
'tiit!' dlsMiUctl. «o that the 
tale'hid! trillow i!ie laimmon riih’S of 111- 
heiitaiice. I'll,ill snejj family fultnanrd 
’MS’;,; .I'if.'i'riv'ifMi surr/ssu'it) the i{untt'i 
''I'’"' b >!'’<,*■ ('iitii'-r, i- not dedileled. 

I'l: 1 .1 Mot 'll. JS -e .Woii.'.-t.) 

{'liii iM.. Meitry, a writer ennnei.tly 
disin :’",j„d foe himior anil kiiowleilpi- 
I ’’ •• ..orld. waslHirnat Shariih.iiii p..ti., 

. . ."o.i.' 'M fsliire, April ti 2 , 17 (»r. He was 
t.liiia'td at Lo'it, wiK’iiee he reinoted to 
L' yd' n ; hiii the straitened cireumstiinecs 
of hi' tilth* r short. lied Ins aeadetnicai 
stiidnand tin- staiie cause, nihiid t** <1 
dis'ijuiied rh'.jii sitioit, turued ids utteiilion 
tu the st.ipe. Hi.s first dniiitaiic piee,e was 
tiiijthd Lovi ill w\<*nil Masks, whieh 
•’ll'! wi.h a liivorublc reet jilion, tw did 
Iike’viM ills scouiid. ciillnl Th*;. Tempi** 
I’eati. Ho tiitl not, however, gerKtrally 
sirrf,d.as .-I, liramulist; for, tdthougii no 
mti.'i jKi'se-.’sfil ii stiyiii<fi>r ft'i’liiip of th<‘ 
ridiciiloiis, or execuoal detache*! seenes 
'.xith im iit. r humor, !**■ lo*»k too little tiiii** 
t^o eonsiruci jus ilramas, with a vh’W to 
j 'l't ..ml *ft'<'eme d* v*’io|ietnr>nt. Many 
of ills jtlays are littli* more than frta: triui.s-' 
i.iiii'ii' lion; iho Fnaicli, as, fiir e.\anipl*;, 
Til'- Mi'ir. Ill some of these pitHaw, ho. 
i'liieh*'.! ujM>n politi«*s, and was 0110 of the 
w ritiT' who pm (! sir RolMtrt WuIimjUs n j»ie- 
:< .<t for I'.irijuel to limit the iiuinlicr of tho- 
utr*and snhinil dramatie perfuniianecs 
to tile liomse of the iord-eiiaititH'riiiiii. 
In j,is twenty-Hoventh year, ho married 
Miss (’iwldocit, a lady of some for(un<t, 
and, at tin; same lime, hy the di’iith of Ids 
muilier, U:canic ‘ fM>s» 4 >tt»eil of a small es- 
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fcitr in I)or»'tsIiir<‘, He iuiinf'diatfify I'rim- 
lurTii’fd «'<iuritrj‘ p^'mlcHian, on a <caIo 
which, in litfcc years, reduced him to 
frreater iiulijrcnco than ever, with a wMins 
liunlly to lie ili' ii, for jlie (ji>l 

tune, ih’dicuted liimsfdf to tlie hav a',a 
profcsMOti.aiid,lor nnmediate MiiiM'-teni'e, 
eoijdoU'd i’ns jieii <tn Narhui'* niHeeilaie-- 
<tn' 'iih|erfs: uiiil The ('h.'jinj'ion, a ]>••- 
nodical jifiper, \n INsay on t’oioer'a- 
ll> )TI. An r. -'.’u on th< Know h ili:* roid 
('iijr.actei-i of'VIeti. \ .fotynes Iran tlu' 
Woild fti flu* next, iilld 'file Ili-’oiV o}' 
JiUMtlian U'ilil, vstre amonj !.*,*■ 
fnn'' of Ihs !in»;ii\ urln-tn. In 17 }'J 
app* !ire*l io' fir^t iiovti. ph \n- 

drewx, 111 whn-l) thi < i:\I. of 

liijiDor !s adaeralih itnii.'!'d. h iinoe- 
drCoK O'cewC'! the ,'Pi‘n‘ion i > wlic h n 
wa~ eji*illed: linr-ii.-i'e..^... , tio\. i-wr'e r 
W :> no' \ery llkeh to 
tiee at tie ’'.u ; s|,,r u;iv cn.'';!!''. o.t 
afiach-'d m it 'Uliien nt tiir ,i n. ;;un r o(‘ 
lit'e :e\’j 'atiien iidy re_ d i'* d !o (" 
rnh’s ol' ptildi nee. Soon li'er the j- 
jHanniee oj .|o>,ejiii \iidi' whe n..' ■ i 

lie 1 inipi ded ni hi'p'o!i *.o,.(i tn op,-, .1 

J'.'t.'ieh' o| the _ o'lt. . iili |i 1 1 *o \\i.' o,' 

d > 1 ( 1 -'lie afhe'ion w.i- en ' i iia i* ,i' >1 

l>j ■oa diMtii "f 111' W'!'. In 17 Id. ' <■ 
pii'ih'h 'll ,1 pi 'tod;e.t! pap’ i. • i te > l T. •' 
T''ll I'.’tljO', W h'eh V. !' ! “1 lOl '1 h_, Ti" 

.1 I ‘o;ii!i .tolji'li.d. 1 ’C'e i, I ,;ie 

Sid>' of tile ,.’o', e! line Wti, (.vvinieil 

WiMll'elileil not lii!..e, ifi I o |-III di!>■ of- 

I'• 111 a !*i> 11* '>'\ ■!('!le*'. loti;* < I• <t.i 

<>1 i .c Ida. j'. i'owi' \' I, ie Old n.'a i' to ii n- 

il r It uioti'’ I e-.;ii v:l e' I . i e, .'.‘ti'i.o'i i 

till'pre\elition of ei 111.iiiid to the ii.- 
nl.dl itl ol'the pohei'. Ih 1 il'ili'H'd 'i:o;i 
tiiiin one Miii t npo.i "In 'iih!i'i'; . .I'l-l tiii' 
I'tni.’ip.d of 'lieni. III? I'ai.;ini_\ ;iiu> hn' 
('.nei' ot' the hiti' Jjieri H'* oi lJi.!ih,.|-. 

made a e'.-u nupr.'", .n,at tie-pt- 
ri'>d. It w;is HI tile itileia.il'>il‘tho'e ^erion' 
oeiMipation^ tiuil he \Mii|e !ii< ei-leliiati d 

Tom Join's, wlii'di wa''tiil!o.\ed. in 17dl. 
hy .Vnieiia. .\i li iiirth.howtM i. hi' i^onsti- 
tnl'.on l«'i:ati to j aid to the repeated at- 
tai’ks upon it, and he vv;t' n eamtuended 
hr tin tiiculry to take :i vtu.iy' 'o fashon. 
lie folioW'ed their adviee : .iiid tlie l.i'i 
tfleains of Ins wit .mil luitnor are to he 
hnmd in liis Journal on that oi'etision. 
He reaelied Lish<‘H m lodi, and 

ahoiit two niotiilts atler *'Vjiir*‘d. Tiie 
••hief i»«,'ri!.s *»f |•''le!l^lhi.^ a' u novelist, ait' 
wit.liuntor, correet ilehin anon of ehurae-* 
Uti,.uui kiiowledjLO' of the‘human lean, 
lie IS too liliid of the milliners and sih'iu- 
rj of vuljfur life, and to<^pion«» to excu'e 
gro-m ilcviUtion» I’nmi projincty and good 


conduct, under the vague iptalification of 
“ goodness of heart.” Perhaps, however, lei 
liov^ l exeeetls Tom Jone.s nr tlu; r'liihi- 
tioii of eh.'iriu'fer iuid' nmimers, in the 
dev elojifineiit of the .story, and llio man- 
atremi'iit ot‘ i!ie ealastrojihc. Amelia, 
witii Ic'S viira'tv and invention, is, jn r*'- 
ifard to iHiriiaitiii'' and ktiovvletlge ot' 
Ide. alnui'T ''(jiialh li'iieitou.s : while, as 
to fiiu<' ruej'u*'" Ilf humor, Joseph \ji- 

dreW' I'e|ii n fteeiiied lii'filt' liotll. liven 
JoiiaThaii Wild, ‘ nafse as ai'c tiie persons 
..lid iloiii::' irri'sistiljii! in the 
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tl> . .1 1 1\ the t.. 'U'lT. il to deft nd the place ; 
.('till' lianili'.'iiuii' .it', eiiip'. hmiivv;t\ s,i.Sk<'. 

I’ll 1 .1 I ul\'. Ill law, 1'U pidiClid wilt 

I. \i .'un >11 ‘"iii'd oil .1 jitdinneiit, Iw 
whi.'i. ihi' 'lend' 1' ordeii.l tolevv'the' 
aui.iuiit of tie- |iu!o'>unt en tlu' giKxls 
.Hill ehiitti !' ol'one party, li'f tin'lieiiefit ‘ 

1 t’.iiiothi'i. .S'ei Iht’'i/tiou.' 

I'll ivV tT.ii". Si'i (VffJt/iira.) 

I'll '( M.tiii'V.i'ini laiigide'Kie'chi,count 
of l.avairn.i. a distuutuished v icliiii of un- 
'iicei'"t'nl Mtiihhioii III till’ Idth century, 
w.i' tiie head of luu' ol’tiie iiohlesl hoti.se.s 
m (ii'iio.i. He hecanie ma.'ter ol' a large 
p.urmiony at the .igc of I", and. hemg 
'U!rounded Withili'peiideiit'and tiattensrs, 
and really pi>"< ,",og coli'iderahle tideiits , 
ami f'liujui nee, he was n'iidily induc*.*dto 
iiiiii at that powei tind distiiiotioii in the 
state whu h was thesi po,sse,sscd iiy tlie 
family of Dona, headed hy tlie latnonii 
■Vialirw l>orin. The latter, wlios*'jwlriot- 
'istn and great i|ualmvxs hud juiitty rut^l 
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: liiin to lljo distinction of*fim citizen, lic- 
,, log too intent »iH»n the elevation of his 
"nepheW (lilliiiMeiiiso, a youth of a brutal 
■ and inwleiit characU'c. a j^n-aT tlegree of 
discontent was tii^eiidered uittung tin* 
tioblo oj’tJciion, who, forming a party 
agaiiK' Dona, willingly acroj'ted" a leath'r 
of the wcaltff and i:i!ai;ts <)i“ Fit wo. The 
I’ourt of Fnuice., usixions to detach tieiioa 
' troiii Tlif iiiten'st «if the oiii]>eror, was 
(Ttsfy at'lueed to fa^or t!ij< enn rpris-'. to 
wili. li tut eoncun"* nee of pojx* 1‘au! Ill, 
wiio l‘nrni'‘lied sohm* galley.", wa." also af- 
iord*al. Ahliongh Andrew Dona rt\ » ;\- 
id "t-me iiitniiatiot of the tie-iign m e:.i;a- 
tii I'. FK woftiiidiieted hiiiiseli'w iih -nnaa li 
oj.-.'iiiii.siK cf,o;i and appan nt tr.iniiud’.tt, 
tiiij it*' cuiiid not h*’ induced So eiitke 
augin to his pre|udire. \fit r ."in* lal I'lce!- 
hiL's, liie phu! I'fthe coii"pir:i< \ w v" I'e.'i!. 
and U'* de"Tnictu*ii'of the Doi ,i 
fornii'ii Ati os."euiia! pant of n. t ’uj . \ . 

:n. 1, 1,)47. Fa "Ci'.wlio had I'n pai- 
c<4af^'' V uinierpri ti iiccot’uciui". 
tlie *‘-.'•'.drs, Witiied *ipoi Ando V. Di.'m. 
to napo'st p(.niiis.".o<! ■< ■hp.ar tT'''n :!i 
harbor early >ii \h(' ni'.r'iing, aii.i' '.i ■ i% ii,' 
leave witii sumn; (haii<)i'':ia:(i .n." *>: o - 
spect niid adi ctmii. 'J'he' same 
boweM.'r. ie* a.'r.f;ijliir(l a l.irge i*i ey of 
hiS }«inisnis at I;.' i oiis*'. on lie- pn a’l.*-*' 
of n.'i erii* IlJlIo'ii* M. to wiio;); J|. J ijd* 'i 
warm ajai nf ridiiic"; a.ich l'* .1 

i iirjcnrn nci- liein*.' ini.mmiitii'. he t .i-:' 
ed to the j.pa.rtiii -iit 1 l' lu" wj)i'. ann t. • 
ijtiainti'd .’jer in" mtintci.. >ic' 

eanit’Stly. ;at*! ni va,:!. * niicar* d i.mi ;■* 
ai»aii(li*n Ins d* "petan nno.! rtahinj. lli 
took iea\e i f Uc". siyiiig, "Ma y 
^haif never '*■*.• nte uL'tnii, or yi^u .Oi "■ <• 
ettry tiong in. (ieno.i iMto.ttli y".'." 
Whiie the ••ily 'va." ,i; *•]', 1,* .sii- 

hed tbith, proei dfd hy .'»(*U aiin-'I i j* ii.a'i.i, 
despatching ji;irtJ< " ’o *hffi ri :i' 
hintiiidf pr(v'*-edf (1 t'j .S' cnri- the dock, 10 
•which the galleys lay. He wei.j r.ii 
board one of liieM-, from wini.h !•■■ w.')" 
proceeding acn»s' a plank to s!i< rapiaiji 

g dh‘y, when the lioanl gati vv.iy, .'nd. 

lling' ilim the wtner. eneijinln r* d wi'li 
his annor, he Mink m n*. 410 jj_io.-c. Thus 
lerininated ih*' lif*‘ of thi" yonng and able 
votary of lunbinon. at the « url\ ae.- of i'A 
iiiH confederates tiuteil 111 tie ir .ittempt 
on Andrew- Doria, hut <hann< tn.o te|! be¬ 
neath tlieir swords. 'J’he |o.«fi of tl eir 
' loader, however, provwl liual to the con- 
itjnracy ; his Imtutcr Jerome was d' "erte»l, 

' and the wlirtlo family l»aid tlie p'lialty of 
the u(nl>ition of thtir h».a<l, by ruin and 
. iwweription, 

♦ FiEiOhi. (so cailct] from the monaatc- 


ry to which he belonged); pne of the most 
c'elobratctl ro-siorera of painting in Italy. 
His family naiiio was Snnti Tusini. Ho 
was born, Kid?, at Mugelio,(a district of tho 
Florentine territorv. In 1407, he entered 
fne Dominu'un qnVr, under the nnme of 
Fra (tiovanni <!a Fiesole. U<* was also 
oulliil fltig-rhVo and i7 bfnlo (the bleaaetl}, 
on account ot’ his pious life and liis sacred 
picturos, ill wliicli grace and angelic Itenu- 
ty arc the leading cluimcteristieii. .The 
l)oniUiican order erieouraged, aimuig its 
nil ihIk'i-k, till* acijuisition and pmctiix! of 
tile proliine sea ncwMiiid arts, luid (iioviinni 
d' votcd hiiiwe’tf eutin’ly to wligious jiaint- 
nigs. He noi only oriiatii.-nlcd saen'd 
isioks, Ifiir also exeeiiled largefnwco (Hiilit- 
iinn- for !iis n.oti.i"i. ry. Itis industry' was 
lajmciiM’. and all the pndiis vveiv exjstiid- 
I ! in acu" ..}■ b» iieioit'iiee. His. merits 
•.sire "< *'11 known aiai aeknowledgisl. 
t I'snsi dc'.Viexiiei, who pr-.-.^onally knew 
and l('»i d iiic p ou." ariiM, einplojed him 
.n p.iini tii.' till* moiiii'tery ot' St. .Mark, 
.Old the chmi'h of St. Anniinmta. 
in the tiioiuistiry <il' St. Jilark, In* 
.i.a.n.id .dl tlie cell" with large fresco 
j'.iiiiiit.g" ; and a line .Xnoiiicialiou, among 
o'h-r p.nniitiu's. i" "till di"eernil»ie upon 
:h. walW. TlictJ* picture." gained hilie so 
mull eelihnt\. tli.it .Nicholas V ituited 
ii.i'i f'* Itoni'-. to (niann'tii Ids {invute 
in the V iitieati, tlie I’hapel of 
.'“^t l.aiin-nce, t\iiJi tho mo"t iitifsir- 
:..nt M l 11 '" from the hf* of tlit" .saini. 
>Ki ictus of thiM- pictures it[t}M>un*d at 
Ib'iia . ;;i the M ill 1> />i /’i/fimt cftifu 

^ di \v (dft V, 6i>-. (Fniiitiiign in 

:i.< (.'iiais-l of N'n holas V, \c.|hliy I'rancis 
(ii.tiigiuy-iiiMo Kornaiio. Va.siri relates thi* 
it.o"i "trikiiig aiiecilotes of tiie piety, hu- 
:i: hly .iiiioc* i.ei and purity of this nia"- 
ii: otii'ii u!"o show ihui hi* coiisidefed 
ik.'CM r< isc rtf ins art as a tnos1 soleuin 
anil .".ici’ed (mployiiiMit. So senipiilniis 
wu" hi* 111 til*' oliM-rvanee of the rules 
of l.,s ioitii:i."t«'ry,*thai the |>emfiv- 

,ng iiAw inueli his piotis fast" mid unceas¬ 
ing l.iiior atl'ccteil itts health, gave him 
pernii'''ioii tr> eat atiitiiui food. He r**- 
pliisl, witii great siiupliejty, “.My (triorhaw 
no; giaiiterl mr* [M rinission to do it.” Such 
Waft his submishion, that he would luider- 
lakc iKt work for otlu-r inoniisterieii*,or f}>r 
private |H'rKons, without tho ronsi<ni of liw 
siijs riors, to whom ho always dolivcmd 
live Jiroeefids.. On lK‘ii»g rcproachwl for 
this eonrluct, lie mplierl, “True riciitM 
consist in wanting littli*™” He deciiiHid, 
W ith humility, the dignity of archbishop 
of Florenr-e, ofUptMl him l>y Uie pope, and* 
which was bvstowe^, at his request, oa 
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Krother Antonino, who, he said, wni* more 
worthy of it. He was contemed with his 
little cell, ill wliirh iie devoted hiitiHi'lf 
roiiHtatitiy to rtdigioiis irKshtalioti uikI the 
(AiiUing of siihieets froirt sjierejl hisiorj’. 
He died in 145-1, aged (!8,nt Roide, vvlierc 
he had pniuted tiiV ehu|>*d of the Holy 
Sacrainoiit in the Vatiemi, and was honed 
iO tlte chiircli ]>ella .Minerva. H<* has 
U'CU Istutilied hy the ehitreh. His only 
iii)dis|nited seholiir, wliow works sull re- 
tnaiii, is lleno/r,o Ho/zoli, uho«e noiner- 
eiisund vvell-jtre.>sTved paoitiiig.sare foioid 
,it t!»e Santo in Pi-si. 

ri^tvKK, J,; an aeute and iny:ytiioos 
rrench uothor, eHp<‘eiiil{y on (xiliticfil snli 
ilo was horn at Ihirt', 1770. and 
wa.s. at firs!, a pnoier. \i tiie hre.ikinir 
not of the revolotion, le* adojit< d tlie new 
pnneijdes of fm'dom, .md eiii:aeed m 
wriling fill'thi-looniaU'. ih tints In-r-aio*- 
aeijoiiinletl with .Millio and ('ondoreet. 
with whotji lie WiS H.ss(reiat( il. in 17!i! 

Hill! 170‘J. HI I'llirilig tlie eVinaiif/in i/( f’mut 
[I'uns (-’liroiiii'le,). 'I’iie n i^n ol’ teiioi 
|tn*dne(td a ehiuige in lit- |>rinei|iles. and 
-.fCer tlie Otii 'rherinidiu', lie 1 h-i- inie one of 
tiie murtt vioU’iit ojiponi nt' of the eon- 
ventiou, in the seetioii-. and (Mililie o ,; 
rails. Oil ilie lt^iii I'lncti-h^I. he ''-a- .-en- 
leared, willi tdl tlie oiler < diton-. (it ili-- 
#o failed) rtiiffdi.tt jotinuils^ to di jioir.e.on 
Id (’iivemif. He f'l .1 jieil lie* e(iii-.>'<jOfn- 
•es ot’ the seutcii,.,. in thirliJ. and eon- 
•I .'(led hinisi-lf for some time in theeo'.oi- 
fv, wheri' if wrote two loinani'e-. />-; 

dvSj'.itl' and/'/■'■ A re -wlmiili.id a 
'ntiiiionn'y .-ueci-". Ih- iiuuni.inied a 
•rt'J. t;orie.'.|s'lidei|ff wilii the IhlOiiioiis. 
and exeited Inin'flf ill tie-n >., r\ i« e. He 
wasdeleetid and [imii-'lied h\ a M.a'' 
iiiiptisoninent in the 'l’«’iii|*le. (tn tlie i 

luhlishioeiit of th<‘ eoiisniar foieinineiit. 
he IseaitH' roioieeted with it. In IHtri, 
tiller a journey.to I'htpland, he |tohIi--!ted 
lAttrrs sur r^hifrltttrn (Letter' on l aig- 
land), whieli exeited tmieh atfeniion. In 
ho .stood so high in the favoi ^if ,\a- 
IMih'on, tlnil ho iifi iiiue |iropnetor of tlie 
Juitrml 'dr rHin}iii\\ or Joitnuil dts 
aid tnt|Htriul eonsor. In IHO, lie w’a.s .sent 
r>0 a Morri*t endsissy to Hurnhorg. and, on 
his mitirti, roeeived tlie olliee of pn liSn. 
It was tiasv for Itim to slide into the jinn- 
eiplea of the roHtorution. He luihlished a 
history pf the nniKirkahle session <if the 
rliHmbwi^ in 1815, ami fits ('omsfmidoicr 
politi/fue tl admmistrafirr, an iiiterestinp 
work, fhtdibiusi to count Blncus. ' .\8 an 
nuthor, h« has it'oeiitly adoi«ed the prin-- 
oipIcH of ihf! left ccntri* in the chnmlH*r of 
dcjmUM, 08 apiKtam from hia work, enti¬ 


tled /> la (tutne* (PEspagne fi da Chmi- 
mttnrrji d'unr Inlerprnlwn anri^e (April, 
182:1; 4ih edition, |•^lri«, 1824)f in which 
iic deelap'd hitiiself.decidedly op{ioacd to 
,un armed iriterteo'nce in the Spanish af¬ 
fairs. ,\1! jcinie.s in France ag«*e that 
l*'n'\ee IS (Hie ot' tli(> most clear and pro- 
foimil I'leneh piihliri.'Ls, and belongs, c.x- 
eloMvely. to no party. , 

I'll j'; a Wind iiistroment of the niaftiai 
kind. eoi’i.'i.*.ting of a .short, nairow tulre, 
with iiol“.s di'{Kised tdong the .siih*. fiir tho 
n ^.Illation of Its tom-i. 

I'll 'I II, in mii'ic: a distance cornjirising 
toiii .liiitonie Mit'-nal'i, that is. tlin*e tatic.s 
and a iiulf. /V//t K/ntrp is an mti iTal cot.- 
.'I'tinj of eiflii 'emitoiie-. 

I'hi-Tm.i (iiritn) is a native of-^ 

.X'la. Vt'rii a and tie* soiitfi of Fnrojie, anil 
h.i- lii en eiiltivatt'd, from remote antiijoi- 
fy, III ilie eumitifs «iirioondinL' tlie .Medi- 
tfiniiii^iii. whi le It form- a priiieipal ani- 
I !' Ill' food HI many jilift-'. 'fhe -tein Is 
Jrorn I.'i lo 2.‘» feet linrh. with a trunk 
'oiiii iiiiji ' two feet in di.imeti i, giMiig out 
a great mimlitr of loin;., twi>=*t'd. piiant 
hr.inejie'. uiiivli are gr;-.yi-h <i!id rouldi 
wii'ii yoiuie; lise iiavis are deeiduous, 
el'die -i.e- of flic hand, having tliiee to 
fve round'd lo!u".f tie llov.'f- an'viry 
Muall. nni-«i \ii;il. eoMi.ntied ui gm-.ir mnii- 
h--i- HI : eoiiiiH'll re'I piaele. whieii i' 
I’f'i'y ;.jid eomiivini a: tlie Mimniii, 
vvlfi'- 1 ! 1 - aimos! eli...t-d hs a. sene- of 
Imie n-'di . tile male tiowen-v oeeopy the 
'iipt nor ( 1,111 ol'ihi' irfe|)t.ie.e, and tlie fe¬ 
rn.d'-.whieli .ire 1 he most immeroiis, ill*' 
hoiiom. am! idi the remainiw:: (i.irt of the 
e.iMt^ ; I i.i h e\.!i\ It'-eoHii a s.-cd, sm- 
roiiiided with :iw(m il.topetiiei with 
the rec''|ilae!e, lonii' tiie t'nnt. The fruit 
is solit,uy', gi IH rally of a jairpli-h coins, 
lia- a -oti. >w» efriirrant |m!p. and is miii'h 
(■■'teciiied. !•'Hie eoii't,Hilly hroiiglit u|Mm 
the lahle. diiimg live mouths of tlie year, 
III the loiitii of r.uro(S'. Tlie jirocissof 
men a>mir and ri(teiiin 2 : tlie ihnt is .an art 
whieh ie>|iiires niiieh aiieiition. 'I'liis, as 
It Is (tnieii'i'd 111 till' l.evjuit, iscjdled riipri- 
Ji' iitiiiti, and is a vry inti'iesting pnieess. 

It IS lhns,dt'seril)ed hy Tonnieliiil. and 
other travellers in the Fast, I’he ojs'ra-,’ 
lion is renderi'd lU'iasKiry iiy the two lol- 
lovving faels^vi/. that tin* euluvated fig, 
Ileal’S, for the ttiAsi |iart, feiimic llowcrH 
only, .while 'tile male dowers atv ahun-, 
dimi u|Hin the wild tig tna*; anthtsToiMUy,* 
that the llowa r of the lig is njAm the m- 
sulo of \\\t' n’eejitai’Ie, \vhicl]f oonstitulcn 
the fruit. It is hene*’limiidAiccpissary to 
surround the plantations and gtmicn.s. con¬ 
taining tiie figs, with bRutclu'A auii Umbs. 




ll§ ’ FIG-TREF--FIGIIRAL NliMBtlia , 

Iwaring male flowej'S flFoni tlic wild fi^- method::'. When used, a nuxtun’of "wax 
IT«^ ; thus jw|»arit^ llie wfa^' for the for- and tur|X'iitine is oiiiploved to pruveiit tlie' 

. tilizing thfc tl'inale flowers in the ganlen. flowing of tlie sap. 'fliis trtsc ilo«« m>t 
' Aiul from thos*’wihl, flowers, the fenilr/.- iH’nrtnmsphuitution w'ell, and, eotitH'quciil- 
ing pollen i» iHiriie to the other tigs upon, ly,thisisnotoflen atiemiHisl. Almost eve* 
the wings and legs of small insects, whieh ry variety l»'nrs fruit twice in the scaaon. 
are f»unnl to iniuihit the fruit of the wild The sfH;cu\s (A'Jicus are shrulwor trees, 
fig. It reipures, then'fbre, a ver\ jvirticii- with alternate !cave.s juid branches, and 
lar olisenation and cariTni .study of tla^ having a milky aial iiiort* or Iras aerid 
wild fruit u» know the precise time wheij juice, iniiahitiiu: the iutertrophvd regions 
the insects- will U- n-ady to take wnigf. or ofthe globe, a few species eveepted, which 
tiieyme.rht lie lost. When it is found tliey arc found in warm climates, though witli- 
are just ready to h'ate the fur. the houghs out tfic trojiics. More than l(K) specii-s 
are p!:iced as ;dm\e tlescnbed, and an are known, the most n-markahle of which 
abiKalant crop IS jhe M-^iilt. I’hc fig-tiee, tm- tbe following: F. sticomonis, a hiigi' ■ 
in its wild state, is a low. drtorted siinib, tn-<, the fruit of winch is eaten in Egypt ' 
iM-aring fruit destitute of',ui\ agiM-able fi.i- aiui the i.evaiit. The wood is said to hc 
\or. I>n*'d figs .lie « asi, I of digestion and iiicorrupfihie, which would seem to lie 
more uourrsliItiir than tiicfii-.li true. ;ind pioM d. as the c.ix-f, coniauiiiig iho l'*gyp- 
foim a coiisitlcnible article of c<iiiiiiieici. ii.m iniim'iiies an* made of this free. /**.. 
The ! (sit come from Tuik'y. Italy, Spain /c/^icu , In-ii.iii fig oi haiiyaii tree) has Is-cii 
and I'tiiveiice; tliose of the \lciilpel,igo eeli lirafi d Irotii anlKpiitV, f'lolii Ifs Ictlillg 
an; inferior in ijualitj. lined tics, wch its Uninciie-. <hop and take nsc in the 
bail . 'read, tire now tin ouhiiaij fond ejurli, w (iiidi, in Iheir tiiin. l«‘come trunks, 
<if ■ I, 1 twer clasN, i oi t,’,-,-,-!-, and >iie and ttiie out oth''! branch's, a single in'** 
Arcliipclago. .Tiii- ,,e ■> iits j ro- un d .1 ihu' tormiuL' :i liti!-' fi-ost. </u.*f/iVii, 
.-silrt of w tj^e inim ties ia a metho-l w hi-'h th-- jiiice of which 11 * hN Kumt'lutui, 01 
is stdi ill U'C ,11 rhf \II'liiii-’ago. S, v i.-.l gicn *!. s!,c. n.-iw u,’,! Im-n Ituig known, 
hundred lariefii'K arc cr.iniated m liu .md is a n.iiisc i-i'the monnlains of N'l- 
lope, some of wi.icl, an- mi\ i-v- ''!!, i.r, pcul. TIo'l.#T< r in' would proiMhIj si.c- 
iii the r. Sta'cs. me fur is -pann^'h cii;-,- c, e,i m ttn 1". Stai'-s, and make u \alua 
lau-d m'he eiixii'ons <-f l*},il..d''*piii.i. !•'!' hi, a'-ijuisiiK n. • 

«|oes not sU,-ceod s,. Ucii ,|s tiir'nei *.ol,ti;. I'll,t Ml. or l'’n/l hVI'l NmHUKs , .ill 
'Hiere are itw princip.-h methods i-- arithiic tic.-il .uuiiM-nieni, nai,'h in \o_'ue 
producing till'valuahic tn e . * I. se,-,!^ ;ii tin-L’ltining of ih'-‘l7lh emturj. Ja<. 
which 1 ' lyit Jgfj, itiiploj'ij. -rti ..ecu:,; jli rni mill, tmd iptirlciilariy Walhs, in he 
<g 'lie 1 ('igtii (f lime iiijms,ie tor l„.Li- .'Intf'. i lit'mt.. mill [. llmlK'i’, in hi' .-Mg'e- 
mg, ;tnd tiie fruit I'I,-,; (•!',i~ j.rio .1 t.i;, l.aie 'ii.ule it a M'hji <'l of invciili- 

(ju'uity. but It |s o:,i\ lie i ho, [ill. wiiaji gaiion Tin-se nmiih'-rs .in fiirmeil by 
n< w vanei'c-call be } ( 1 'd‘ac, ,i. T)., qe., ii,, j, ruis of' .intbiueiicjd seias, of" all 

shttul't lie fir-t washed in'w.iie;, an,*, t'-,,,, ..ors. m whti'h llie fimi inejidi* r i.~ ulway.s 
sfs (is n (cen-d ivliieii il-i.i; ujioii thi .m- umti I'or • v.iinpie • 
face. 2 . Tlie < .(-.jf s) n,nd« e la -ii, i-s. I |, y. li, iVe. 

which may be M'p.ir„'e,l fiom tut rooi'of 11.--I. .'f. li, |n. I,'*. *21, A.'c. 
flic<'id tie<"s. A In tlie mojiih of Maii-i or III. -1, 4 , ‘g In, n.*!, t|»;, Ac. 

April, bnui, h(' arc passcj thnaigh pois |\’.- 1, |‘2, '£■*, tk'i, .'ll, Ac. 

cruiiuiiiiug eanh, wiiu-h is o, oua'iy 'rii< s'e .11 tin-tJd p,v\ are cjdled frwmgni/ar 
W'at**red to k‘ep it moi't; roow an jm,. |lumh^l's. liccaus*- ihi'ir unit}* nifty lie ar- 
iluced witli ftieility.and the bmncl,'s may rang'd In pure '-ipulalend ^iaiigii's; the 
Is? sejiiinited in the .'lUtinnn. I. \ nath'sl memlM-rs of' ihe tVl row are calluil iw/ifW 
wliich n'ljuin ' I'-ss troiilil'!'nio't'll nnmls rs t those of't'h*' 'Ifh, jutUnii'imal, 
US'*, ifi the foil'Wing; in Mandi i>r .\p:il, A'l'.: and so there are ulso/irx(ig'"mi/,Arji- 

a Uttigfa uls'Uf I\vot«-et I'uig . ii'i iw o years' infrnuiti, and, m gn*nend, jmfjffrunal imni- 
oid is ."'‘Ifs'leil; th'.-laigi (-1 of il'lii.iiii’lies Im-iv. if ihet'-niis of lln- jsilygntud W- 
is r'*f»erve<l f'lr the funn- -n m. and llie ro-s an-again addeti, in suc'cssion, wc oli- 
"theps an*'•xt«’fid'*il iii tin-earfh. aii»! give lam oihei orders, as lh«‘niciiilstrs of''uch 
*<Hit roots; can* shoul'l be iak«-n m e.uei: of th<-rows an* called ; thus, 
at kiwttw) thirds of the Uiiigh with'larth, « - I. d, fi, 10 , 15, 21 , \c, 

'itherwis.-flic tenninal slnsit is, m-’dev.! .'i.-I, - 1 , 10 , 20 , .Ti, .'iei, Ac. 

ojsd. 5. Oralting lias Is-cii ii«*gf'*cfcil, on e.. I, .5, M, .‘10, ,55, Of, A'*, 

fac'ount of the facility with which th«-fig d. ■ 1, 0, III, 40, 7.5, 12fi, Ac.* 

nm Is- repro l'jc'-d fiy linsie two la.'t an; pyraimdul nuintHrjht, Is’cailst*, liy p^’ 
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inp over one inotlior the polygonal nunj- 
Ikts in Uie order in which Uicy an*, added, 
w) that Uie auiuUer conus over the next 
IsurgJir of the Haiius sort, O’gnlar jiymtnids 
aro Ibnned. Tlius the inrrnhertf of the 
row tt form triuiigulur, oJ' the row 6, 
quadnuiguinr, and of the row c, (Msittag- 
orial pyraniidh. 

FicuAANTi.h; thosts dHneerw of a ballet 
who do not daiiee Kingly, liul nuitiy to- 
aether, and sisrvis to iill op the hack grotmd 
during tlie exhibition of tiuiividuul {ht- 
formcra. 'I’hey oorremKuid to the churua 
jn llio ojHjra. In the, dnoou, jM-opIt- are 
ailliH^/^rmn/fj, v>lio (igon:tvuli(im liaviiig 
10 HU) any tiling. 

I‘'ii,\?«oU-Rt, <*aelano, one I'f the iiu)st 
eelehmted poltlical \\Jl^er^ of the ImIi 
eentury, tvlin eontriltiitt.d imieh m the 
progrcwi of iegi.i.|aiion, liprn at \ri- 
ph'S, Aug. IH, 17.7d. He \va‘< ii miii of' 
t'rt’Kar. prince of Araniello, anil Muriuiina 
>Iontuho, dniightei l^f the duke of rra- 
gnito. Ills fqnily wa:- of Noiiniin origin, 
.';n{i one of the mo^t uiiftetit iii the kiiig- 
(toni. I'liaogien' wa.'- the ihyd mui, anti, 
hih father not iH-ingterj opulent, he wav 
il'kliiied to the tnili"h) m imci, wlneh In 
ciCeret! in III- l‘llh hot wlneli {»■ 

M«)n alh r left, und deMHed hiiii-eiftM .-Siidy 
witli ‘^tteh urtior.-tliar, jiotwith-i.indme t!ie 
ii'’gleet of his earlj edtiealion, at the a;.',- 
<■!’’it>, he was ■well ae<|!iaihtcd v.iih tl.e 
tJreck and Latin lanvnuge-, anec iit and 
modi rii history, the Jaw o(‘ natiirc and 
ii.itixTis, and liiiil al-o .-mdied ni-ail) all lie- 
i>nmche>‘ of tfie ruatliemalii’S. lie had 
iiireiuly conceived the pian of t .vo works, 
one on pohlie and private eihioatiori, md 
the other on the momlitv of prin< e-, 
fiaindcd tijioo naiurc and tiic roii-niniion 
oftioc.iet). To gratif) the wi-lies ol'his 
Jatiiil), he conuiiciicctl the prucliee ot‘ the 
law. iliH learning and eloqiieiici sism 
made iiitii d»slingni-shed, id a work 
ugaiiKSt the fuvoriTS of the old svstem, he 
MtctU’.ssfiilly deferided the reforms .sug¬ 
gested hy iho spirit of the age and hy 
n'OHon ilHi’ir, whieh Tanueci, tlien (177-1) 
priinc minister of Niipleji, was earryiug 
.iito e.xecntion. Tumicei iiimudiun ly Ih'- 
e..'unc his patron, und Filangieri was somi 
bfqUiUticil to KUilionsof hiuior at the roiirl, 
which did not, however, div<‘rt him from 
lii-H liivorito i<tudii;s. He engaged m the 
prcjMirutiou of a work whudi was to em- 
brjM'O the whole wnenee of legislation; 
atul, ns llip cekihniled llercaria, at Milan, 
)»ad tdreudy pubhnhi'ii his essay on crimes 
and punishments, whieh tlirmed a new 
efioch in criminal U.giklatuin, Kilaiigieri 
mtetidod to extutiiuc all Uic rclutiotia, and 


explain tlic fundapiental principles of leg¬ 
islation in genend. H« executed tltis taak. 
with great depth of thought and pounduesa 
ofjudginent. Hudivideil the work, LaSci- 
(raaikUa Lcgulozums(The Science of Legr 
islatiori),into seven h(K)ks,uf which thefirst/ 
eontidiimg the general principles of logis- 
latiori, and the second, treating of the prin- 
cijiles of legi.slatiori in their application to 
jHihueul economy, ap|M'ared (1780) at Na¬ 
ples, ill 2 vitl.s. 'J’lii.s w otji met with prodig-, 
ions siicce.ss. imt only in Italy, hut all ov<*r 
I',mope ; and tlic author,at the age of 28, 
was ranked among the most (hspiiguisheil 
puhiieist'.. Ilf s(icaks with holdncs.s and 
mdcpcndcilcc of ahiisc.<i f am', althougft he 
exposes those ol’ his ow'ii government, the 
king coiiterrcd on him the commandcry 
of iIk' loval orih r of ('on.'ftantine. In 
iie piilili-lied the, two next volumes, 
on criminal pirisi'nidcnce. 'I'iiis siihjccl 
lie tie.ilcd 111 Its whole evtent, and ex- 
po-eii thiise-: or (i<'fi ct.- vvith the tianii; 
ireedoiii and lioldne-s. liis exposure of 
till ev il-ot’the I’eiidal sj-teni, ului of the 
ahn-is III tiif cliuicli. excited the tears of 
I, he !iii:fi iiohilitv and eiiA'u). \ v«‘itjd 
wliter, oil'' .lo-epii (irijipd, WiSv iunal to 
n fute I'lLiiuniTK and in-work wies also 
condeiiiiied l)V .ill eceif-lasticaj decn^c ef 
ilfi (I. 17k 1. a- tending to tT»ster stnlinon 
.iiid aiiici-m. I dangien did not ansvxer 
the olisi-mc (I'nppa. ami his only n’piy to 
lilt fi iidali-t-s ami |nriaiist.s wits the pnbh- 
cation of tlie .'eli, (itfi and 7tli volumes of 
ills work, whieli treat of education, morals 
and jiuhlic iiistniction. In I7rtl. rilaii- 
gten iiiarned t’andine von rrcndel,daugh¬ 
ter of a Hiiiuranan nohlcmiui, and gov- 
1 niess of the .-ecoml liaughtiT of the kiiig^ 
ot' N.ipic', and simui allcr n tin'd, vvith the 
eoii'.i nt of 111 - kiiui. to a small towii in the 
vicinity of Naples, to write, in the silence 
of tlie countrv, the last volume of his 
great woik. wiach reltitis to lehgiun ils 
I oiim cti d" wall the state. Hut his health 
h.id alu adv sulii n d mucfi. mid he pro- 
cei ded luiL slovviy. The lU'W kiiltf, I Vr- 
diuaiul IV; called limi (I7c7) to lus sii- 
jireme ci.,incil of' fmunce. lie was.ihe.rt'- 
iore. eouijti ileii to return to Najilcs. and 
devote liiifi-ell', iiinnist exclusivel), K> 
his new dutn s. He soon after hecuriie 
sick, and died Juh 21. 1788. aged Ik*. 
He iiad jin.’v loii-ly completed tlie 8th port 
of Ids Wv>rkivin the religions that pnTcded 
(’hn-tiai.ily. We find hem profiuiiul re-^ 
varehes amt spirited descnpnoh.s. OfUni 
l.isl iMMik, we luive only the dK'isions of 
the ciiujitcrs. This work litis lioen trans¬ 
lated m'o mmiv living languages. Fn>m 
the paiK-rs of I'ilangicri, it up>warcd ibnt 
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lie had intendrd tt» pn'pnre a •Vijuivi Sci~ 
enza Alla Scunzr, ro<luoin{j all human 
Knences to priiiciplua; and a SHoria 
tirUt unmrsaif perpetna, in which, from 
tiie histon’ of iiaiiutts, the hitstorv of itmn 
was to hiot' Imh‘ 11 ovpluincd, wfth all the 
proirn'tf* ol'Itis iimital (lo\«‘i(i}K‘m<’iit. His 
suddcTi dentil, niid ins op{K)aitioii to tlie 
itifasim’s of The inianiou.s Acton (ij. v.), 
paM' riM' to a suspicion of poison. Tlu n^ 
ix no p,inu' liooc\>'r, that thi>« conji cture 

L-* 0* !i foiiiuici!. 

i'lLUi.RT; liic fnii: t>f’ tlie liuropcan 
ii.i.'t'l fjnzil.'t 

Fn.u .Ml. A inccn/o du , an haliaii po< t 
of'liif ITtii o(jMiun, nho sneta s'fiiUv 
<ij>po?ttl tho toiri'tU of li.til tantc. \ilii<'h 
u.i" <orru[i!in!r tin* poctr\ of Ion n.itnc 
couutn’. He vva.-' iiorn in iV i'lor- 

incc, whore he iiooan in*, ‘•tiaio - in tlie 
Jesuits' coilc^c. and .Unrwai'is 'tmlioii at 
tiio iinj\or'ii> of l*iv,i. f,i»t pocnc 

alttt.'ipts w< K to hi' ini'tn,''' ; i’lit, 

ih'} of till- oli|i ct Ilf hw lo\o h_\ hoi 

<;• ! death, he re.'ol\ed noMi aaam to 
.'•*11' of a paifeion. tin ,iii il'.iio'' of winch, 
lie'iippoM d. •Won 1 '>1-h< d liorn linn tor 
ever, aiidfdoii'iiiiiiicd tod«'ioie iii' lire to 
'‘sjicred orlieroic Mihioct;. (In Im '■otiinilo 
Fioroiico. ho was ciio'i'n men.hoi ni‘ too 
;ieatiem\ dotin ('rnsea. tiiid, '<<011 a fo r. iio 
tiMirnoU tin daiichn r of a sonafoi. ,S ipio 
C'appom, witii whom, aftor l.is i.nhu'' 
(toath, he noiri d to |■<>nIlTr_^. tiiid de- 
votr'd ins wiioli' attfiition to Uio idne.-.iion 
of in'} einidreii, alid tiio ease which lio 
loioil Ml well. In till' rotireinciit, li»> 
wro’e a irn-at niiml’' r of Italian .md Litin 
pCM'iii'; but. as )h~ modo'ty Jed him 
to find niop' fault with tin in tiiaii did tic- 
few friends to whom iie sliowi .1 tiiem. 
thev romaini d tinpnblisheil: .mil he would, 
pnihahli. hmi’ cuntniuod tn i on-eid hi' 
sfih iidid t.'di fit', had not hi' hit nd'. tit 
lengtli, rev'alotl tin; 'eeret. rilieai.i had 
celfhrato/l. in m.\ rwjes, the d< hvonmeo i.f 
V leiitia from the 'fork' hj Jtilm .''oinc'ki, 
tfjitf'of IVilainl, .mil tlie tlnke of Icrf.niie, 
and the enure defeat of the 'I'lnk', which 
liilppericd soon aiiei. 'I'he'code' were * o 
inueh ailiiiireti, ih.it tiie f.Trand-dnke of 
Tuscany sent tlieni to tho'c pi jncf•.«, They 
were printed at Fkirem-e, in Uis}. and 
Filieaia’s fame was thij« esiablislietl as the 
first jioct of his time inltal',. Hislortniie, 
however, was little improved hj tins ae- 
cessioti of feme, (tneeti Chnstiiia <jf 
Sweden first micrested iierself in n-lu-vm;' 
the jss-t, appoinU'd liini a memlaT fit' the 
aeaiiemy of distitijruishod mcti wliie/i she 
had liiiiiKlvsl at U<>tne, and charf'cd lier- 
flelf wait Uie education of his two sons, on 


condition tluit it 'Wioiiltl ntrt Iw mudiai 
known. 1 «>ciuiis«‘ slic was uslianmd to do 
so little for Ml distiiiguishod u nuui. Thi> 
iittcntion of the griind-dnko of Tuwapy 
Witt, aflerwtirds turned towards him, and 
one of his siuis, who, however, soon dictl, 
wius rcceivi'il into his service as pitgo. 
Filicain was iheri npfKiinted by him wina- 
tor and f;o\ernor of Volterni, tuid aftcr- 
wtipls of l*i',i. In the dischtirjro of these 
olOcc-s he trained the love of tint Jieoph; 
tiinl tin* esteem of the sovereip); and, 
notwithstatidiiiir the nliiUiplieity ' of his 
ticcii(witions, he tdw’ays liiund time to de¬ 
vote to hi' l!i\01 ite studies, liisadvimeed 
are. and the loss of M'venil of his ehildr«‘n, 
turned hi' whole thonf:hts to reli^miujj 
'iiliject.'. He iindvTtofik, how'ever, the 
publication of a revised edition of ins 
ciim[ilc'c work', but dieil at Flon'iice, 
Sept. *J- 1 . fi(' 7 , m tlie ttirc of »M. III.*! Min 
.*'ci|iio publt'lied the colicetion iieifiin l»y 
hi' f.itlicr, nnd< r the title of /’fif.vir 7 V'* 
ci/;n f //.'.•ffirfi dn Fi/i. Tint, and ilcdiciifed 
it III Co'iiio HI. Anotlnr editifin, with 
die litc o| tlie poet, by TotiimuMi Iton.i' 
vciiiiiii. ,i|ipcfiie»l III 17 *db. and a thiid, in 
'd vol'. lAeii’cc. Hti*,'', which the I.'ifer edi- 
tHii-' have tiilimved. I'liicaia vv.is piirtie- 
tii.iilv 'iiei-fM'iil 111 till’ can/oni, and in 
'"Uie (.f ill' '•’imet'; that, lis iii'*,mcc, 
VvhicJi lre<.'ll!.', 

/■ . /’ .||«. c ■« < I.'I ’■ c ..1 .1 U' 

/> I :•. I 'i 1'.I A « , 

IS oin' of the fiiH''t |HS'm'" of the .miH, nti.'i 
inav 'iistam a cii,opari'on with the b".'t 
lyric pnujnciioii'. 

rii.i-vf.iti t.WiiKK, akindofonnniieiual 
Wfiik in 1:0!.i or Silver, vvn»n"hl delieiiteiv. 
Ill the ni.iimcr of little thosidsor^'niins, or 
of both mieimived. In Snmatni, matin* 
liictiiii' !it ihi' knnl nil* earrnsl to vm 
iriciit ffeitcction. tlnfnjrh the tools made 
ii'C oi' an* v( ly coam- and elniiisy. 'I’lw* 
vvojiMinn UK it tin- ;.rokl m n < rueible of 
th* ir own forming',and, instead of bcllowip^ 
ilicv blow wiih tiieir montlis thron^'h a 
|ijc<‘f' oV bamboo. Tla-y «Iravv and flat' 
ten the wire m .1 manner similar to^tlmt 
adofiied by Mmo|«*ans. It is tlwn tvv isl«‘d, 
and tluis u llowffr. or the shafs* of a 
llowei, ivforined. A imttcni of the llowers 
tir foiniire is prepared on jMiper, of the 
.'i/e of tin- jTold plate, on whieh the fdl«» 
trree is to is; laifl. Aeeordinp t<» this they 
iTejriii to ilis|K)se on tin* plate the, iar^>er 
eoiiiftaritnents of the Ibliaise, for which 
they ns<* plain flat wire, of a larjfcr M»wv 
atiii fill them tip with tin* leaves. A getet* 
mous subsUitn'e is list'd to fix the work, 
and, uiler the leaves have Iteeii placed iu 
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order, nnd stuck on, bit by bit, n soKlcr is 
|m*l«ired of gold filings anil Ikhtix, inois- 
tt*ned with water, which is strewed over 
the pitttu; and nher iMsing put into the dm 
a short tiiiie, the whole heeoines unilc-d. 
VVJieti th«! fillagrti* is finislied, it is eleaiw- 
eii with (I solution of suit and alnin in 
water. The Chinese inuke most of their 
tillugree ol‘ siher, which looks very 
well, but has not the ettniordinary deli- 
Vaev t>f Millay work. 

riLi.KT, in nreiiin*ettire, is a small Kqtiai'c 
oi flat rnonlding. {See./rr/o7<*(/Hn.) 

Fjltmatio.m ; the proee'-s l»y which a 
h«{ijid iHi Ih-ed from solid Itodies mived 
with it. ny jmssing it ihmii'rh a Hiieii or 
woollen iiag, or Itltenni; juiper, \ e. A 
eoarse-gniined. porous kind of stone i-i 
also used lid' the filtering tif w.'iter. It 
.siifli-rs the liquid to pas^, lliroiigli, hut re¬ 
tains the mipiiriUes wjneii it enntiiiti'.. 
.Snell a .sloiie is ealled a fltUrhii' .stoat 
thher roiitt!\aiiecs litise lin it mst'iifed 
fur pnnAiiig mndd), eorinjit and putrid 
WiiUT, and reiiilerini; il tit <i>r dunkin';. 
Sand and ehareoal .lU- al-o O'cd a" filter- 
intr .sidwlanees; hni .is llie inipiinties ot' 
the sviiteriidlrere to them, thes niii't eiinse- 
qneiitly he eareliilh washed fiom lime to 
time. 'I’lie l.irsfC'-t tllti llle_' l■,■•tll1lIl•'il|ne|lt 
I' iliai in I’jiris, for the iniiposo of piints - 
imr the W.'eers of the Seuie. It de-i ise' 
to he vi.siied liy eserv liasi III i. 

I’lV. Fishes (in- pmsided witii eertaiii 
meiiihers or ajipenda:;es, whose n>.c i- 
to propel them lajiidly liirouoh tin- Hind 
mi diiirn m s\ liieii ihe> Itse. 't'hese ineiii- 
i..>r< are denominated y//i.v, or /na/of, and 
eoiisi.'it ot' lions, e;irlil.i!;inoii>. or inem- 
hraoaeeons ravi, snpporied and lieM to¬ 
gether hy an internidial niemhiiine, mosily 
of a sery delicate sulwiaiiee. In some 
kinds of tish, liie ihn k skin svlneh rovers 
the hisly invests tlie tins also, rendering 
fho presenee of rays evident onlv !>> in- 
lliiisi ridges, a.s iii the shark and ray ge¬ 
nus. Fisliiti, m geiienil, possess live 
kinds of fnus: 1st, those of the hnek. 
wdijeh are thereliire denominated iftr.^a/, 
varying tn numlsa lium one to four, to 
which somi'limi'S are addl'd sevenil llnlet.s 
or piwfrH/rt*—small api«‘n(lages wliieh tire 
seen ill tiic iiiuekerel. ti. The yctiortil W 
lireast fins are never more than two; the 
insertion i.s immcdilitely in the n-jir of the 
gill o|M'n)iig on the shoulder, in a slate 
of ruHt, UioHV fins lire parallel with tlie ImsIv, 
and the ilpx lowunls/lhe tail. !k The 
vmtralM, «t ulHloiuiiial fnifk are jdaeod tin¬ 
der tho throat or ladly, and |M»iiit haek- 
wanlu. Tlwy are, stiailler, in genend, 
Uioii Ujc peotoruls, and iiave HOinetjiiiei!i 


'Jong apfMfudagCs, p in the ogphrmmm ,or 
goramtj. In the gurnard, pectoral appen- * 
dagca’ulso occur. 4. The anal fitjs are situ • 
atyd under the tail, varying iii uumlwr 
Irom one to three, )vlac.cd vertically, and, 
like the dorsal, generally doeiKT on the 
anterior margin. l,u.stly,.'). the courfui or 
fail till, placed on the extremity of the. 
tail, and servins*, as the rudder hy which 
flic fish steers itself By means of the 
dorsil, anal and ventral fins, the boily of 
the aiimi'd is sustained in a vertical jiosi- 
lion m ilio water, vvliilc the pectorals and 
eandals are ns<*i in jirojielhng it forward ; 
in which it is also aided hy tlic action of 
the i.iil Xatiirahsis hate availed them¬ 
selves of the poMlion of till' fin-to coii- 
.'trnci divi'uni'- in ils* class of fishes, and , 
iiiiiior elianictiTs are draw n fioni the sn!»- 
''t.'iiiei of the tins, whether soft, "pinv. or 
lioili, ;w IS the ea-c in the majoritj of fisli- 
cs. Aitieiilaiiiig with poiiils of tlic inter¬ 
nal skej^'Ioii oi Inuiie-vvoik, the fins pos- 
s,'" ;;re:it power. The mnsele-- which 
move tiieni :ne verv s’rong, and, hy a j).;- 
eiiliar .irniiiireiiieiit, tliev are enahled to 
erect tie- spi>» - immovahlv<it ''il!, wliic^i 
IS o|i4. ive(i wlii-n li-lie- ar^ takfii h> ti.c 
riook Sonu'liines spin*'' occur separate 
and uni onnerled vviih the tin, as m tlie 
irin/'oof/(IS-, oi 't)ckle-l)ack, a small f'h 
not iincompion m minniiu: sto-ani'. Se- 
Mie wounds ar> iniheted Iw the spniy 
proi'C"*'' of the tins of lisii. and poi.'on- 
, oils 'i ili i ts ail aftrihnteti to ■ many of 
thi'ii). .'itllioiigh witiioiit mill'll gmiind 
In the *‘;ise of the slmg-rav titid a few 
oiheis, the dainreroii'wounds wlneh have 
heeii leceived Jiv nie.fotioU' lislier'ineti, 
ihiindaiitlv tesiilv to ili*- seiioii' etli'Ct' of 
a viMoiiioii' llniil, secreted l)_v i!i<‘ 'kin. 

A nirK>iis dev<'loj>entent of ih*' dors.al oe 
enis in th*- iholo.hirui, and a i>eeiiliar .spe¬ 
ed's of sv.ord-tisii, while lu tlie trore/m, 
oi th iiie-iisli, the pectoml' .are enlarjji d 
siithcienllv to si'M*' O' vving', hv which 
the timnial 'ii'tams ils»>!f for si’Vi-ral s(>c- 
oiid' 111 the an. In tiie suekers. or n/dvp 
tinuH, tlie vi'iitnii tins an* iinit*'d in a cir 
enlar disc, or slicker, hy which the fi'h 
attaches itself to rocks veiy lirmiv. IVr- 
laqis the lini.st singular use to w Inch the 
whole .set of (ins is tqiplieiJ, oi’cnrs in tb*’ 
elimhmg |«'reh, a fish, winch, in tJie itio.st 
♦•\trat>nhtuity manner^ lenv*'S its native 
I'letnetit, anil, hy meati.s of the .spilioiw 
|ioi1ioii of Its fins, alisoliitely ti.^'en<ls the 
trunks of trees sev*'ral tia'l, and eoiiCcais 
it.self in the eolli'etams of water at the 
iiiLse of the leaves of e«*rtaiji jwlnt ireesl 
III color and si/i*, (he lijis of fiah present 
tlie greateist variety, affording -^ts’clJent 
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fdimctefs for (listin|ruii|htiig tbe spcclos. ^ b^nnioat colflMratcd Vbr its mof^t ^w-.. 
• (For th*' amtiip’intnit depending on their era. In a wiki smi«, it is ehiefly found in 
- nomhcr and {•ofiition, !4ccs the Canai^' imt hits i^ome ao 

' FiNAtF,*; the eonoluding pan i>f « tuu- connnon in a state of captivity, that hs 
iical composition ; for instance, of a qtiar- .native habits utid cuuiitiy Iravc been ah 
tcno, of a mplu'riy, of any net of an 'most forgotten. It is uncertain at what, 
opera, of a' Uillet, &-c. It consists <>f jteriotl liicse innis were intmdneed into 
co!n{>osinoii.s of \ arious cliaractt'rs. The Euro[H% j>ut jirolKihly not till about the 
, tinal^, in instnimeninl pjec«% has mostly lltli century, llelon, who wrote in the 
a chana'ter of vi^acitt, nml n'qtiires a If>(h, tnake.s no meutioii of them. CJe«- 
qiiick mm‘’nient and fi'iely je rfnj-mance. ner ami Aldrovaiuiils sjs'ak of them as 
In till' op ra. the finale mostly consists ot‘ s'<» great rarue.s, liial they could only lie 
a senes of eoiiijsi'iilons ha nianj \oiee-, purchased h\ |«es)ple of high rank. They 
.and <if dirti rent chanioter ;;nd ilitl't-rent are n<nv hnnl in gii'at iniinbers, and have 
time ai'.il movi inem, Imvokk- so eornmoii that they are of litUa 

FiNA>eK. (?/ r.Von- eomparutne euhie. Butfoii enumerales) 

i»m/. ami T'JXfs.; Jit) varieties; iiiul numj more might pivhn-'''i 

This minu'rons rltiss of birds 1»K la* addt-d to the list, went all the 
embracfs not onh «j'Hie o!’ thi* ino-t eliaiiites incident to a .state of dnniostica* 


jteriotl these innls were introdneed into 
l‘iuro[H% but ]>roiKihly nut till about the 
14tli century, llelon, who wrote in the 
If'th, tiiake.s no meutioii of them. CJe«- 
ner and Aldrovaiidiis sjs'ak of them as 
s'o great raruo.s, liial they eould only lie 
purclnised hy j<ts»ple of high rank. They 
are nlnv hn*d in gii'at miinbera, and have 
Im cokk- so <‘ommoii that they are of litde 
eoinjwiratne \uhie. llutfoii enumerales) 
;.’t)varieties; iiiul riumj tmm*might prohn-''^ 
1»K la* addt-d to the list, wen,- all the 
eliaiii^'s meident to a .state of dnniostica- 


Is-autilul, !'ut al-si :lic most airreeahle ..f 
die featliert'd frilw. It forms rhe genns 
frin^iUa of i.inii.ens, wliieii has saic- 
* t»e*’Ti mnch suUlivuie.l !i\ tm'devn onii- 
thologists \mi‘ng the mitst reji hrun d 
hi tlie j ifineh iK 'J’his is 

Thein</i' itwt-triH-ii <tf the ha d-lnilt-tl birds 
f^>r the etilorstof its pli.-m.n . tli-' ♦ h "fU’.i'e 
of its f(in»;, ttnfl lie- harmony of ns noi« s. 
The bill IS V. I.ite. tipii' il witli lil.iek, and 
surftiunili'th at tiie bast-* with a lini; <if 
rieli si'MiIet f atli'-rs. 'ria- head mivit- 
<si with hiTgt- sj>,i|j. ot* bl:M-k ativ. wiiite; 
ibe Ixirk, nu'ijt aial bn-nst are of a pa!*', 
tawiiy brown. Wln-n tlie ^Mnir.s .ire fiiM- 
*•<1. they displ'.y a row oi'wli/e 'pot^, 
tiin-ly ci'Uftustisi ivi'h ij|i- black L'lntnni on 
which flicy an placed. 'J'liese an- the 
.Tip,s of the Win'.r feathers, which teiiniijiiie 
ui white. This biii! is a name of I'.urojn-, 
wlit-re It n-mains iiun.»e the vMiitt r. If 
■ Is-gin.s its waibliiit' alsnir the iM-t'innin!.'. 
of Man'll, mill eoiirinm-s uiclodions 
Uirouglitiul the whole spnnit. Inwinier, 
it as.siiiihl»-h in tiuire d's ks, and iiptni 
seeds tifditferent kinds. jt.Ml/eu!iirl\ those 
wf the thistle. It pnd’ers oreh.anis -is a 
wwidenee. The, la-st i.s an intricate hut 
beaurtfiil tStrueiure, the ixitside Is 'me cotn- 
of news, lichen and coan^ crass, 
lined with hair, wool and swuHow down. 
The femuic goldfinch will sonn iinies pair 
with tJie caiiar}'. The fem*t(*B lay lite 
white eggs, niaiked wtli .sfvits of a deep 
purjile color at the larger en<h 'I'hey feed 
their young cateqiiliurs and iiiKcets. 
Wlwn kept in a e^age, tliey w ill Ming the 
, greatest |<ait of thi* year. In u state of 
condnemeni, they become very docile, 
and can be taught a variety of iinie tricky. 
The canary biwi {F. camria) ia the most 
remarkable and melodious of the fingli 
>d. next to the nightiugaSe, hoa 


tion careiiill} noted. In their native state, 
the\ are of a dull and nniilmii gn.Tn, and 
exhibit none of that neluii-ss ami variety 
whieh are so niui'h ndiiim-d in the tame 
ones, l.iki- the rest of the finch frif»e, 
tlie\ hme a hitth. picndng note, which 
lie y eotituuie lor some time, iu one kc), 
wiihitut interim-^ion, then raise it higher 
and hiirher hy degn-e.s. Thia note id va- 
nous|\ iinpioii'd Iw eiiucnlion; for lhi.s 
hini. Is me iiion> ea.siiy n-actsl than most 
oliieis, and eontiuiniig il.s song intieh 
longer, has h.ul imu li attention jwhl to it. 
Niinil«*rs of inaiis<'s have heen written 
on llie n-aring uini education «d thcM* 
hu<!s, whi. li wi hfiM* not sfmee to ann- 
Iw.e, l.fi it siilliee, that in ti<-rnuiii> and 
the Tvrol, from when<-< llie re.st of Ku' 
rt }>• is princi|udi\ siipplic.l, the np(>arattis 
for hn-eihug email'es is ln'lli large and 
exjs nsiie. \ large biiildifig i« .en*cted 
foi til) III, witli u aiptim* s}utce at eaeh 
end. and h))!i-s eOi|imijiiicatiug with these 
spaei-s. Ill ili«*s4- oiitieta alrti planted mich 
tr*:* s rw tiie hinis jirt'fiT. The liottum ia 
slp-'.ie)! u,th sand, on which ia cast lajw*- 
S4 I II. cluck weed, and Much other IimhI aa 
tln-j like. Throughout the inner ewn- 
)Hiruneiit, whieh iM ke|M dark, are placed 
hrsiAis fill iliebinls to build in, carolxiing 
til' eii tiint the hn^-ding hirda are guarded 
from the intnisionH of tla: rovt. Four 
'rvYolem- iisuidly take over to England 
alioiit sixti>en hundn>dof lh(^birds: and, 
tliough they carry tlietn on their o^cks, 
nearly KXMj' miles, and |Kiy ^ fiounds ibr 
them origiiuiily, they nan sell tfiem at five, 
shiltings each.—Linnet (F. luupia). Thti 
plum, hut rneioiliotni little liird if nommdl| <■ 
to all {lartM of Europe. It is ahoat ftWt 
inel«*M and a half in ufilgth, of a daik rodM ' 
dhih-brow'ii color on the npiier paim, 
a dirty reddisbHvhitc ben^t. It iiinld*' 
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its tiem in low bw^ieei: die outsido iis of his {mriiainoriuiiy orations; btft some 
made up of dried gnuw, rooU> and mosH, vaiualile dianrei^ roptjrts of bis muain 
tiocd wiU> hair and wool. The fhnmte in nmiiiu(cri|M. 

l^s four or five C)tgs,oi'a judo lilue color, , Fij*>j \rt«. {S«‘<‘ tuid *tJic diflier> , 
spotted wilh brown ul tin; brgor 4*ml, und out articitw on tl»* ,\iirioii,<t linincJies of 
pmendiy breeds isvitwr in the year. Tin; tJii* fine arts.) » 

sodg of the linnet is swe<‘t luid varied; Jts Kim.-al (Tin Mae (^lul, or Fionghal), 
manners an* gentle mih! doeile; it easily as n’pn'seiile)! in tlie iKieins which liear 
adopts the wMig of other birds, when eon- the name of O.-^ian, was the father of 
fin«?d wiOi them, and, in .some instances, ilo'i |Hk l. (Scj- <>s.viV/7?.j lie was princo 
bus b(M!n taught to protiotmer reriain of Mnneii, a prounee f>f aiiei«nt (.'aledo- 
words. It is fn'i|uemly fomid in large ina. l*oiii, neeonJing to ihe IrLsli anuals^ 
Rut'ks, atnl, dtiring winter, feitls on xa- m Tlie poemf of Osmuij fix tlie 

nous kinds of weds, but more purtindar- nine oi‘ Ins lortli a few \e:irs later. The 
ly on the lintseetl, from whndi ein'inii- extent df In-ilommi'iits is not to Is; de- 
stance it dern4's iis name. 'I'he hntiet tcrnmied, .is Imiitiiitr pndKoily •the 

ahsO mhalm* the uoniii'iii }»art-of Atie ri- eluei'm t iuntjoii of liis inhi'. Kis pnn* 
rti, visiting the Miihlh* States m the oin- eiji.il ri-nii ne.- wa,- at SeliiuL, in the 
UT. It Is rare m I'eiirHtiv.tina, httl in in i><lil)Mr|i(Mi<l of tJlrneiM-, The laet that, 
ntnm* years npjsstrs ill large lloeks.—e in all parts of' the Higiilaiid', we find 
iiave a gnaii tiumlsT of’ilie tiiieli fritie. l>iii!.!iiig-. e i\ .k i-., w Inch Intir Ins name* 
nativrn of the I,'. States, ulucii ii.ive Ihs n nui.v !» aiii ilnn*'i| to lijs leading the wan- 
iirrutigtal, h\ the pniiee of Mn-ign.mo, deriiig life of a iinnter; and when his 
Linder four .snbg* nera, .\y/r:a, < a.'vhoimm*' otn-e Uv-atiie di.''!mgui.*<hetl, it was 
/migt'iln and ron ineludiiig• giveii m luiiie, I'l iie.ikalile ohjirS Whieli 

sjavies, among winch tie /’. nr Ic ntii li.ne M~iied. He 4’oiistantly 

aidigo-hird, F. •sMig-sp.nroe, snuggled wiiii tin Koriia'^s, who then 

F. k>i(iiutli'i, or .■'iiow-laid ii|.\... and loled ,is i (iiupo ioi- m I'.nglaiKU He cu- 
frufw. oi M'Uoivh.rd n|. X 1. am lie-t i< n d thill pro\:n.es, aiul c.irried home 
known. 'fhe l.uier stiligemis melndt-■ tie uioe ;uiil ^x.tv ol' the forvignetH. 
the grossl'ieriks. (ij.Ti. it the |{o:ii:m <'.ir.uid, naiitiotied by 

I'lM If, Heiieage. lit'i ejitl of \ottint: t i.-.'tiui, 1 - <’.mieidl!i, 1 .'. r<otw'ith.'<nuidnig 
liain. Wfi« the son vd‘ lb in ag" I nn h, n - lie :niiiioii‘\ of (biilsui, WhitJiker and 
I'order of the eit\ o)’ hntidoii. ti di-i > n M.n-ph'i^oii. \er\ ii'iiaoli.ilile. He tre- 
;l.Utf ot' the \\ uiehi 1-^ it fitnn'y. lb' W'l- Ipi. M'!;. m.idi e\jw dltinl!- to .**wetle||, the 
[Minim IwJI. and w.is edlie.ited at West- tiiknex ivland'. and In land. (l^siuii calls 
rmristerrsdiool. atid( hrtPt Clmi' li, t Kli'id. these pi.n es l^n/Uiiu iH»uil4)rt tiud Ullin, 
whi'oct he rennued to tie- hiner 'I'l mple. ’rin-s' i xpcilmoiis jne ech'brated in die 
At the n'storation of <'harli ' 11, Ins I* pn- iwo remjinuiig iMiems of ttss-um, Fiiutul 
latioii us n lawyer raised him to the pvi.s! and Teoiora. In the lalti'f, liie hero 
af solicitor geiieoi!, m wliieli e.ii».i< i!\ pears uiiii hi' gr.tndson Oscar, the stm - 
he Nignali.'.ed his /eul in tin ptosei niion of 0~st,iii. O'siaii sings his tleath, with* 

Ilf tlie ivgh'idi’.s. In bitll. lie was ell eted om gnxnig the p.iriienlfir elreumstaiicw. 
meiidsT for the nnjxei'sit.v ot OMlad, .md I iiigtil’* ehar.ieo r. ussketched by Ossiaifs 
!libuun.’<l a Iwironetex, and, M\ ye!n> util 1 - poem, ji,at of a noble hero, the father 
wards, took u prominent pan in tin' im- ot Ins jsople; he span s the weak, and 
[leuchiiieiil of the <"ul tif ('luti iidots. In pioti et* the poor. I ing.d w,i.s jd.so tv [itattis, 
ItSTO, lie iH'canie aiioriiej-geiietal. and, m f'lMivt.'s a e.iverii Mip|M»rte(l • 

UI7d, Huccts'dtvl the < art of Shalb'rdiurv by iia- dtie eolumiis, in the i.siiu)d of 
iiH ltird-kce|H'r. 'I'liis I'ltlei appoiniment SMtlit. one ot tlie Hebritlcs. It is one t»f 
HUM otdv a step towards tlie eii.'meeilor- tin mosi n ni.irkithle naiimil cnnosituxs; 
dup, winch he aitamed two veins, afiei- i* tii? feet I/iiig, UK'! feet high, and -10 
wards. In l<i<*l, his seiviees wire n‘- feet wide. The tliwir ls formed by th« 
warded willi ibe earhloin of \«*itnigh!un. wafej> ot' the .sea, whieli never eblw w»- 
!Io survived hts elevation, howevet. little nrely tint, and is d(s*p t'uoujfh'for Inials. 
inoiv iliau a vear. lli.s ptiwers, us an On all sides rvs- i-egidiir cohimns«>fl»- 
oranir, wef« liigldy nileAl, and Dryden bus salt, some eiitin , some bniketi, the ba!tR'« 
lauided down to faesn'i-ity lii.s portrait, m of which cdliijio.M* lunl supfKin tlie Mudl,. 
Abaidoiii anti Aehitnpltel, niuler the clinr- 'Plie water, incklmg ilown in the iutemr , 
actor yf Amri. Sevcrid of his siMU'ches, of tin' cave from Uie rva'k.'S prwluroB bar* 
i>u the trials of the jmlgcs of i'luurlcM 1, mtintotiM'Mounds. • 

have btteu publg'heti, os jjuve also aume l-'iNotta-UoAUt): that thiii^ black cov- 

roL. V. II 
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' «ritig of wooti, laid ovw the.<neck of a 
> violin, viuIoQfoUo, &c^ kt^l on wliich, in 
performance, the strings are jiresscd by 
^ ,'the fingeri* of the left lian«i, while the 
: V ri^it uianagi'S tlie Ik),w. 

, M ■ FiNOERtMO; (iis|io8iiig of the fingers in 
u convenient, naturu! ai»d apt manner in 
the pcrfonnunce of any instruin<mt, but 
• ' more esja'cially tlie organ and piiuio-forie. 
Gruod fingorihg is one of die lirsl things 
to which a judioiuus tnastt-r attends. It 
ifi,, indeed, to tins tlmt the pupil must look 
as the means for acquiring a faeile and 
gmcrlul e\oriiti<m, and the jsmer iif gn- 
ijig p:Ls.sag<>s with articulation, aecent and 
■ rxpn'Ssjou. Ikisj' passages m*iy !«* r» ii- 
dim! ditficull, jtiitl difticult ones inqirae- 
tieable, l>y lutd linge ring; and tiuuigh 
there tu^i many arnutgeuients ( f notes 
which admit of \arious tlngeni-g. sti'.l. 
even in thes**. then- is aiw ie, s one Is m 
way of disjHisiug ot’ tlie liand. eidi* f with 
regard to the not* s thetusi'ho, or tti.is, - 
which pi' i-de <ir follow tlum. I»iit lie le 
4re an , '.nite nuniis r of dj-po- 

(dtions V t'noi/'S, wInch i\in to.J; U- *inj.e/t d 
i|ione {tartienlar w'u\ : .o.<t < t* ry ntt< iiqii 
al any other but * ridaiig< ntig tlie 
Jishment of Some awkwardn*' wlucbilie 

jraetitioncT wdl have Co unieain iiefiir*- 
ie can li<»p‘ to attain tii*- Inn- lintr* ring. 
Ileuct* it is ob\ ious, that in* ijunltllcalioii 
nsjuisite to good jM*rliiruiaiic<' i' <■)' nion- 
injjxatam *' to the hane r than ihal of 
just fingenng, and that, whattoer taN m.- 
and assiduity niav is- able to at'beof, in- 
difH'iifh'nt of instrui-tsio. in tins gnat 
jiarttculur. tin- dir' ction- ot’a skilful mas¬ 
ter an- indis{M:nsabK>. 

Fi.vKiiri RHx,'rotnnia-o by contraction. 
Mfux)): a c*-Iebrute»l sculjitor and goiil- 
Kinith, to whom n a-en's-d die imention 
eopp*ir-plate punting, lie li\<d at 
Florence, alK»ut die inaldle of tin* l.cii 
century. Tlie yi ar <if lu^ birth and that 
of bis death ‘ir*‘ unknown. Ilis family 
..had flourished in ih-tl citv siinv 
He was a scholar of L*ir< ii/o (ihib.-ni, 
who Bculptureii the firnoiis hion/*‘ diHirs 
of the htijitistry <.f Ht. Joim the ltapii>t, 
•f Florence. Ib- Si- rn.- to hme Ikmui 
hintself cugtig* d ih Uk* s*i-<inil. whi<'h 
won h(‘|^n iti arid (vtinpleled in 

144S. tfc w<is ihstinguisl.i d jn th*- art 
called ■nuUo, This art. winch ceased to 
lie cultivate*! in the tune of la-f* .V, con- 
I Rimed id enchteriftg dark m*‘Uiltir sul* 
‘.mancea, called in Ltitin into cav- 

t ilkes wrKrked on goW or siht r, atal fixing 
them hy fuatou. Many have regarrled 
the Oertnan fiaiiiter Mai^n Schtin us die 
^^^venior of copperplate printing; but this 


painter made no impreasionei till afte 
14(i0. Pttatv, executiHl in niefllo, by Fin 
iguerra, in 14,V-1, and die- (browning o! 
the Virgiiii an* still to Im*. seen in tJ* 
chtmdi of Pt. Joint at Floninta*. Tin 
drawing of die. latter ia natural and cor 
rt'ct, and not d* siitutu of elevation. Hi 
also cxerute*! a great j*art of the Imss 
ndiefs in silver, on tin altar, which is sUl 
list'd on great fe.stivtils in the church jus 
nunietl. CM' his works in mdlo, FiniguiT' 
ni is not known with ct'riainly to Imvi 
math' iinprt'ssioiir. except In sulphur. Za- 
iii, liowexT, found ati impn'.>^it>n of th* 
idiite of the ('oniiintion in t*t. John*» 
rliureh, pn>.ser\etl in the ralnnd nationa 
at l*iuis, and this is the tinly reason tbi 
attnbuiing to him the invention of co|e 
pt rpi.it>' printing, (f^oine aceouut of Fini- 
giicriaV iinentien is givt'ii in tht' work of 
till tiblHit Ziitu, .Cf(fhrirt/i /icr sim're aUc 
SU.rift dtll' Ongi'nt t Jt' /Vagrr^ri tklln 
luritiunr in liar.u tJ in l^syio, Paniia 
also IhirtM'hV/*<i»i/r<Iddi 
v'lj. Ibsiiiiis by Finigucrrii in iiquarell 
CM'also pres* m-ti in the FJorenline gal- 
1- ry. 

Fi.ni<ti'Re. or l'’tM*-'TFRRf: a tleprirt- 
iiient of rniiice . j'tirt of l,<)wer Jinttiuiy. 

,>)•<> ffijinrinitiJ.) 

Fist'iKiiKt, cajM': the most western 
I .' 1 * 1 ' ot' SjKiiii. ttii tb)' eiia-'t *i|’ (iahcia. 
i * :.l' N. lot.; l.'f' :s.'. W. Km. Tb. 
liiele .St jw Ilk of the inoiinuiin. of wbieb 
till' cajM' forms a jtan, is IPIJ ('.-el aiM.vc 
till'SI .i; It may lu'wen 17 b .■I'.'ues out at 
M'-i. '!'h*‘ Kotnaiis eailetl it /inw 'f'urrn ; 

;i!ho .'Irtu'irufw, from tb.' Artabri. Ibe mix' 
Wbicli tbry lountl tlier*-. 

Fim..vmi . H Kushkin grun*!-{iririt‘i[nility, 
contiiiiiing ldri,d00 Mpiiire iioh-s, and 
I,.'{7e.^id iimaliitniits, anti tlnided into 
l‘i ciit'lo-. It I'onsists of diree |«rnH ; i, 
that jii.n ol’ Finliilttl eeiletl fiy Swt tlen l«) 
Kiisstu bv the (wae.* tif Abo (q. v,), in 
17 l:j, and by die |s*iic<! of Nystatli, in 
ll'il ; ‘J. that pail which was ri'tled liy 
>w4-fh*u at die jK-uee of Fntlerirk«hain. 
in K'W*, iiieliifiing all the rest *»f Hwedish 
I'iidand ; atid,tliat part of Kast-Itolhnia 
ail'] l.;ipland, eedet! by the same ]XMtee. 
'rie- gtanrl-prineifiaiity «f Finland was 
roiisututi'd .4ug.(>, IHOfC The admhfiistra- 
iiou IS entimly din**refit from that of die 
oiii'‘r kuRsian provinces. A govemor- 
ge.n* ml, with 14 'avunwitorR, all Finns, is 
at llie heiitl of the govenimeiiL Hirtcn 
the oiTuirs of Ftnltuid have tinnQ 
managed at Hi. Peterriiurg, hy a separate 
de|Kimueiit of state. .The cajiital is Hel- 
singfont, to which the highest auliiorit]^ 
div Mt'itaU! an(! council, was tnuisfetrw 
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fh)m AV>6,' Oct 1,1810. tr has 8000 in- 
habiiaiKs, and roiiflM<trab}cr<>intnerco,aii/l 
is daieudiod by the forlmsiw <»f SwwulK»rff, 
Tiifi country, in some parts, is inotintoui- 
uus and rtM’ky, isdn;^ imverst'd the 
continuations of the 8cnndionvian tnoiin* 
tains, and, in others, is sandy, tnnrshy, and 
abounding in lukiM. Tin* Kynuiit'ne is 
the most itti]H>rtnnt river. Tiioiigli so 
great a fKuliuii of tiin soil is nnht for ag- 
riciiltun*, some parts are fertile in gram, 
potatou.s and ila.\, and good for gru/mg. 
The W'ikkIs alHiund in (lenrs and wolves, 
and tlie lak(*s are full of iish. limiting 
ami fishing are tlie ehief on'U)Kiiioii.s of 
itmny of the Finns. 'I'he }MtptiIation is 
deii(ieJ<t on the coasts ; the interior of thi.i 
extensive country is very tliinly fwopled ; 
some ;iart.s an* witianit ifdiul>it.m(s. and 
Nune are inca|>ubie of siij>(H>rtin^' a den«e 
)MipuIntion, «m account of the extreme 
cold. 'Fbc stnme rortn*.sisc.s of Finland.. 
n*mler it very iin)H>itant for I{u.-«'.in. 'I'he 
inhuhitants are tiiosily Finns, with a tew 
Kti.*«>uuis, (ieniiuu.s and •‘'vvetles. 

Finns. 'I’liis race of men, idsmt 
2,40(h00() III iumilN*r, evtciidmg from tin* 
Hciutdiimviaii |H*iimsula, along the north¬ 
ern f*ti:L>>l of I'.urojie, liir into tin* north of 
Asia, thence to the Woiga and the 
piaii sea, is an object of mt‘’re..,tmg m- 
tjmry. 'racitu.-. wits acipiamnd with a 
race l\nni, wlio^e favorite P':- 

thmee w.is the wasslh ainl iinr i—es-ol'liie 
nortli. 'I'liev c;illed llienisclves the vJui't- 
ikiiUit fifth* mnrassm {in tlnir laniruaee 
>'tMinu<4imcii). and their }irmci|ial occupa- 
tioii w.LS imnting and ftsliiiii!, ft w wor¬ 
thy of n*inHrk, that the M'attered Fiimi di 
trdies havciilwavs n*ttiined the natuniiil 
physiognomy, cimracter, lungiiagv? and 
luaniicrs to such a degn-c as tvt he i‘ti«.ily 
recognised. 'I'liey have no in.h ficndent 
history. In their simple, wandenni' liti>, 
they were the easy jitv'y of the \orHes:i- 
ans, Sweiles luul Uussiuns. 'I'iie Norwe- 
gisHH first siilhiurHi Fiimmrk. I'lieir e\. 

i tcditioiis Agiutist the J’eriiiians, a trils* of 
'*ini»» on the Wlote si'U, contiftiied dll the 
priuce.st>f .Novgorod liial made (heuiseUes 
rntiHtcnt of Pcniiiu iiiid the trade tiuther, 
and Uie Norvvcgintis tiii'tnsclv i‘s wen* 
occupied with the incurstons of thi Mon- 
gtila The Kiiitsiutis next iK'gnii tiiVxtciul 
iheir authority in the terriion'' of the 
Finns; Karelia and all Fernrin fi'li tuiiier 
their (Kmor, and, in the 14lh century, the 
tuitivos saw the cnitis f>reeted on the 
aboros of the White W'a, by lashi^p Sic- 
plien, and the shining temple of the grv'at 
god luiiiola dcatroyoti. All Luntnark, and 
tho PiiiiMi in tlie oast, on Uic Woiga tuid 


in Bitieiiji, were reduced by the RiU8hui«, 
who aim dreWo, (Kick the Norw^^^^iana, 
rwhen tlio latter attempted,to mamtain 
their earlier encronrliments in*Lapmark.' 
1,aat of all, Uie i:?we.d(»i • attacked the 
Fiinm nwiding on flieir Iwnlers. In the 
nuildje of the I2ih **4>mury,‘St. Eric coh* 
vertcil the iniiahitants of the preaent Fin¬ 
land, and, u century later, tin; Sw’cdes aub- 
dued Tnvnstliuid. and also the parts of Ka- 
relaiand I^plaiid not iMlonging to Russia. 
The hubjugafioii of tlie FiimtHii tribes in 
the iiorili was now coinpiete ; 13 tritiCH, 
wbollv or III part, hccanic subjects of Rus¬ 
sia,—the l..'i|>landers, Finns, Hsthornana, 
I.ivoniuns, 'IVhcreniisses, Tsrhuvns^iea, 
Monlvines, Votiack.-., Pifmiacks, Siiyanes, 
V**giile.<. and O'liaeks of the Obi, To 
th*‘«e m.iy Is- addcfl tie* Tepteri, consisting 
oi‘-.cn ml Finnish prinnpally the 

'r'chcreinisscs, 'fHchiivasches luid Mord- 
V lie and some Tart.tr^. 'flu* Fiim.sarc of 
a snmil-r/e, but robust. The} iirecharac- 
ten/c(> b\ a llat countenance, with sunk¬ 
en cheek', dark-gr.iy eye., a thin 'lH‘8rrl, ■ 
bruvvni'h jcllnw bair, ami a swarthy rom- 
pl'-\ion. This d'-MTifition i' no; univer¬ 
sally apple-ahic, however* as tli** Finns 
have Is-eii much inipriivi-sl by Ailtivation ; 
V'-t f!i» i;.-iii-nil, characten-'tic.s of their 
jiii'.><io':ni.my r mam imchimgcd. Thtt 
r« nil"'-' .arid Tschiivas^’liei., in their 
i-'-hly 'tiiiciiiic, r.r.‘ nmre like ihc Tar- 
tai'; hu' tie- .Moidvincs ar.* mure like the 
Kii"iaU', and tie- \ oL'ulr' like the Col- 
mm k.'. Thi- Fmii-'cii jinncipally Chris- 
ti.iii', and proti < itje-r l.uihenuilsm or 
the leligion uf tin- liretk church. But 
uiiiong' thi- T-M-hen-misses, Mordvinas, 
Viitiaeks and Vogiile' div'H* an* some 
heailiens who piob^s rihapianisni. A 
part of the Finns are eiiLmgcd m agricul¬ 
ture, and liavi- attained a certiun degree 
of n'lini-iii*-nt,pa'*tii*uiarK the f\aiw, prop- 
*-rl\ so culled ; jumthcr jnirtnyn of tliem 
K-ad u vvaiid'Tin;: life, sn|>[H>rtmg them- 
sehc' l^v thv- breeding of cattle, hunting 
and li'hmg. Filihiiie." and iiuioience are 
chaniclt'ristics 4>f a large niiinlaT of the 
Fmiiish trilv. The Finns, m a narrower 
si-rim*, arc a gnivc, iulMirkm.s industrioua’ 
js*ople, inured to every imrdsliip; fearless, 
brave, firm,'but scif-wilk-d and olistinato;^ 
they arc. Withal, very kind and hospitable.' 
'I’ll! y an* not vv.antmg in iiuelligencc, and 
an* very tbnd of jioctry and music. A 
Fmiiiali (•mniinur has la-sm written 
Stnihlmimn. * 

Fioravanti, Valentine; aconjpoaetof 
Florencvy tvsjH'cinlly vlistinguiahea by koi 
comic uiK'raa, which are remarkalw for 
iwiiivc wit, for Ughtnuas, vivacity and 
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spirit. Since July. 18!tX he has been the 
cMpel njaster of St- IVter’s in Kotne. 
He studied nt NBjdes, but entered on hi« 
Aeatricnl f-atvrr at Turin. In IT!*?, ho 
wrote, for the royjil' tlieatw* ut Turin, II 
I\arho coji/ro il Fitrho, and soon after, U Fa¬ 
in Parigino. He urtonvarils wrote seve¬ 
ral ojM^nis forditreotnt Italian tbentn's. In 
ItW, be went to I’answwhen* he jm>diiced 
f virluon nmlnilftHti, tlie words of w Inch 
Picjinl iia- iinitate«l in his Comtditiis am- 
btUaiui. Tlu'V ha<! the sinie snei'css as his 
Caprirrtona yrntUn^ whieii had a|ijK'fm-d 
in Pans m IM)."). lie has also obtaiiu'd 
preat fa\or in (ieniianv hv his eoniie o|k'- 
ra, /s ('niiatrici^rillunc —a pieee I'uii ot' 
rjnrit, lively wit. aiul lieatiiiful inidoib. 
and which may I*.- rifn-idered as elassie 
ariionp emuie o|>eni-. He iei' also wntten 
a niintlMT ofiM'uunfiil son:.>, wiiii (he mu¬ 
sic for the piano-fiiKe,si-nie ol’whieh ha%e 
tN>i‘n priiii'd ill l.oniloti. 

Fioan. the end of-eienil Dani-li and 
Swedisfi oprapliieal name-, niehiis an 
arm of fi , a, a Hunruw sfrad. n/rilL 
*Fik-Ti.» i., I^Sei" Piut.\ 

Firk- The^ ali-eoiisw>'.|i _ etier^y ol' 
the fi^t anil most in-pi riaiit atrenr of 
civilization, the siniilariu of it- , Hi i-t> to 
those of the sun, its mtikiate eoruie\ion 
willi lipht. Its terrible and _\et Iw-netin nt 
power, tlie iM'an'iV of liie eoiistanth 
ehaneinp tlaie.e, its many colors and 
shapi's,—easily evplain Jiow it liapja'ied 
Uial, in times when can-e and etli-et, torm 
and esM-nee, were not \» ? dj-iineili -< pa- 
rated, fire Is eaine im ohjiet of rehirn.M- 
veneniiion. a di-tinpin-hi d ••!( menj m m\- 
iholop), an e\pns-siM. svml>ol in 
and an irnpornnit atteiit ni tie sysrini' of 
costnopotij. , It oht iineil a place ainoni: 
the eletn<‘ms,and wa- lor a luiip lime eoji- 
bhleredto lx-a ryn-'<tijent part in tiie eom- 
pisitioii of all UxIk s., atid to rupnre on¬ 
ly die eoiiciin'eiiee ol" tiivoralde eireiim- 
fitanees to deiilop.- it- arti\ily. Il was 
early thought th a tire siiowed n.-s-lf in n.- 
eleineiitar}, ti»rm m elc tncal pin none on. 
At a later jmrMxl, it was Is lleied to lx- die 
aoUFCe of ail chenuoal action, arid, a- snoit, 
,was called jihtasriifvivt. It was finally con- 
fonndr^d With liplit.tind iHcame,as it were, 
liwt priiiciyial ainiit of the nnoVrse - 
Itrni.s ufai'ju'* l.eei, i. ••’iinni .'i/in"' 'i i-a 
t'uncta (Mint, do idit, uiki i t 

Those apoDta, rljtli'nnp in dn ir rpaditieH 
from other iHxlies, ainl sometaneH ralh-d 
impondd'ablt: npetttf, tinder whatevi r li«ht 
they inyy viewed, oys n * vast fieltJ for 
si»ecij!ation; anti it in not siirj»ri?4np that 
some |ihitiMojilit'.rs slmiild have wen only 
diflijreni irirKliftcaHoiiH ot the same matter, 


whi'rc others' Imve tlioupht to ri'cugniwt 
the iiiftuonce of difTon'iit kinds of matter; 
Uiustthe elli'ets of fin* have U'en attribut¬ 
ed to a vihrajorv motion of the yKirtidea 
of matter, or to the nnduintiuns of ethttr. 
When iiatur.d philosophy was treated in 
tlsv si*hools, theorii’s were hiIojiUhI to 
which little attention is yuiid in thepn’st'ttt 
ape, w Im'ii all N'ienee is founded on filets 
and olisenniions. ('alorie, Ik* it a Tnnti'rial 
npeiit or the eoiisi'iiuence of vibratory 
inotinn, is at jii-esi'iu e(m.sideml the cause 
of the phenomena which were formr’rty 
a-enlM'd to lire. Ne\enliele.ss. the nature 
of the oin* is Its unknown to us m.s that of 
till’ ofher was to die iiiicieiiis. Tin* stib- 
siitiition of one of the.se terms li»r lire 
lather has. however, iiitriHliieerl a preater 
}»recisioi) of laiipuapi*, and eansi* uiid ef¬ 
fect are no lonpi r eniifouiuhtl uiah r tin' 
.s!:ime name. iSei* Culoric, and ('fvtlttis- 
tion.) j 

^[’he word fn, with difli'rent epithets, 
or tintr.s (I.alin!, has been ns<-d fm- the. 
s[)on»an«‘oiis or easind eomhiisjion of pas- 
eous sutisuiner's. Such is the ipin'.» Jiit- 
i/iijf, (he jar'k-witli-thf-lunlern, or will- 
w)ili-lhe-wisp. ohscned in plaees when* 
animal matter is m a slate of putretHClion. 
Sueh are aNo tin i xhaiatMiis. etil!ed_^ri- 
damp," ;.si*e /)amp,<t>, whicli an- th quently 
seen III enal mini's in tlie li nn of whitish 
flakes, and are kmdii i| Iw tin* nppn«aeh 
of ll.inie. and [inidin i i* rrihle evpl.»sions, 
which niaj In' prexi'iit* d lt\ eiirn utsof air, 
or mon* eoiu|ili li ly b\ sir lliMiplinw Ita¬ 
ly's sjilt ly-Jamp, e.NpIaineil under iKimpf. 
'J'lie liirmer |iiieiiomi'iien is iitlnhiiled to 
fihosphureted hydroireii pa- which takes 
tin oMe\|iosun to'he nlino-ple re, and tlie 
iatti r to eiulxiiiaitnl hydnieim pit.s. uJnrh, 
wlieiiMUNed with a eert.iiii proyNirtion ol 
atmospheric aii, aiid hniiipht into contart 
with hiKiiinp lM>die«, exjiliMleK 

Tiie Wfirin sjirinph. the eMstence of CV- 
fii'.'l voIc.iiifM-s, the »tlicihsif ihiBsi* Still in 
aetnitj. and die fact that the teiii}H>ratMre 
of the I arili iMeona-s wanner the deeyier 
Heij«s4end. have iiidfic«-d nmiiy philowo- 
jil.ers to adopt the ifti-a of siibUTnineaii 
tin-, or of a eetiicil lire^ Aceonliiip M» 
die former iivpothexu>,dj« r»‘ an* rornbiwti* 
ble mutenuls, in n state of ipMi'rtion, in the 
bowels of till- etylh, which pnaliire tlt« 
111 at iiidispen*<abkr for the proihielion of 
the idKive-mentioned yihenotiierm. TfiO 
btter liv|xiih»'«w Mjpiioaes that fhe plolie 
was once in a Wafe ot ipniHiUd iiiaion, that 
the siirfoee lioo pmdunlly lieesHne solid bV 
eiM>linp, and Uiat the interior of tlie eaifh 
is still hipiid and hot, imd may remain tw 
forever, if tiie lijat n*et*iv<‘d from the »nn 
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ifl equal to that w^ick it loet .by radta* 
tion. 

Among the meteors oiicompanitul hy 
luminouM apiwanuirc^ arc <St. E^moV^rc, 
(called ulau JSKaa^a fare. Helm yk‘c),and the 
bttluks or Jire-baUg. The foniter consists 
of little llaineat, which are warn in iitOrnra 
nil Uie eiifia of inuMlii, umi all riointed and 
futgiilar IhkIii^ : thi^iie tire well known to 
U; ciuirely electrirai \ but suilurH, at Iciiat 
thoet* of the .south of EurojN;, con».idrr 
two fiame»s whieli they cull f'turfor and 
PoUur, a Miiu’n,,tind a Mtii!>li‘ one a 
ImmI omen. The, lailide.s an* plols-s of fire 
moving; with extreme raindiiy and ^rreat 
bnllittney thiuugh th«i air; tliev an* soine- 
tinie.s attended by u nniihlin;' noi.se, like 
that of u loiiiied WHtton ; ihiK i.s otlen fol¬ 
lowed bv a violent e.\j»lo«ioii,ai'i iiiupaiued 
with u fall of t*tone>, imoiy or I* s-. ah>in- 
<lanl, the t*ri}{in of wlncK i.s as >et «in- 
biotiH. . 

Fire-Bali.s ; I. in natural 
glolatlnr masses of lire, of ddfen-nt niaji:- 
iiiUidis, moving thnnieh the utmoophere 
null jrn*nier or k-tw veloeity, often «iih 
buruiii^ Unlh, when they an* ealled ffty 
errpnUit. Stiiall halls of this .sort are eall¬ 
ed Mhwtjn^ star.s. 'riiere are lurioiiseon- 
jis'tun'M in letrnrd u» the nniiire of tln -e" 
phenoiiienn. t.'hladni eonsid*'rs tlieni to 
W solid inni.SM>, forimsl aUtve the n-i;ion 
of our ntiiioxphi re, and eUcNse.-* tlieiu witli 
iieroht«*f« or ineteorie stoiii's. uj.In 
pjiinery, etery hall which is eapahle i>f 
Ix iiili; n,'tnted and burned. In inditaiy 
o|ierittious, siirli ImlK lue thrown by ni'iht 
tiroin tiiortars or luiwit/,ers toward- ipiar-* 
lers whieh it i.sde-irahle toe.vuniine. 

Fihi'.- 1 Iami'. (Ses* Ihiufts.) 

FiRr.-l)Ri:ss : a new imeiition of the 
chevalier Alditii, which i- Mated to he an 
elli-etuf»l proteetton a^ttunst fire, in the n*- 
{KRIR of f*oinniittei*s of die hit'hest respeet- 
nbility apiMiiiitt'd to <‘.vniniiie ic at Paris. 
It cnaliies the wt'iirt'r ias has bts n demon¬ 
strated tiy puhlie exjHtrimeiit>i) lonppreaeh 
wiUl liiipuiiity, or eieit to (Meis liirowttii u 
fierce fiame, to resetn‘ li>ea or portable 
viiluuliki pniiw’rtj, or to uw ini‘un.s f.r Uie 
uxtiiirtiiHi oi fire. It eonsials of an exterior 
ligljl artuur of nielnlhc ttnn/e, whieo fab¬ 
ric was discovertjd hy Sir liumphrey 
Duvy to Ik* mijKTxitrtia to lianie (sei* 
Ihmpi), and t»f an inner cotertiuf of a 
material which is n alow yomhicior of 
lamt AiiN>n{(Ki fiextble fibroin* KulNaiutcea 
ca{ial>lu of tN'iiig Mftun atni woven into tia- 
mhm, Uie ualM.iKtot* ptiKMitcKtt niXMiiniiieiitly 
th« property of «k»wly «<*(?<lurling heat; 
IhU iho other filmiti** inatlei>> m rommoti 
utie tor the tmrtiutu** of dlothinit, .stirJi aa 
II* 
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wool, cottop, Amv, may, by uninterMnn tn. 
certain saline Bolminns, l»e rendered vciy 
impcrfijct conductor, so as to fi* them very 
snlhckTitly for preventine the transininuon 
of injurious heat t& the liody, during ft 
teni{K>rnry ex|M)S(ire of some minutes to 
the w-tion of fl.'imc on the outward cover¬ 
ing of wire gauze. (See the JUmdom 
litf^ler of Ariii far June, Ifi'JO.) 

I* IRB FrsGf.xKs are a s|K;cies of forcing 
ptinijia, in which the wtitcr i.s subjected to 
pressuff Miflrieiontly Ftrtnig to nuse it to' 
the n-ipiirt «l height. {.*M*e Pump.) But, 
in ordei to renieily the inti ,-nii.s 8 ion of the 
ji-t.s whieli would n*Milt Iron’ the siigipk; 
firemg ptiiiip, !uid to*pnKliict* the dis- 
riMr::e uf a ointimioin# .swam, a vessel 
filled with air i- art<ichi*d to the engine. 
Ths; xvati.T is t’orced into this vejuel by 
two tiireiiii; |iiiiii|>s, and the air then;m 
< i>Mt.'iin*’d Ih'iiig eonih'iised, it rtiftcW on 
tile water wiili a jH»wer pnqiortioriisl to 
tin- etiRdejis.ita«n. 'I’lius if the air is eon* 
I'eii-td line ilnni, it-•'l.LMicity will I*** three 
tune- e|, ati-r tiianthat of tlie atiiiusphen*, 
and it will rai.-e w;iter m a tills to the 
heiirhl of I'ld tect. Tile SfllJlJtillg [JifK* iiT 
directing the water ujKjii the fin* procetkis 
from die rotnnutti air vessi*!. 'Phe handies 
lut -M lii-posed iliat while the piston of 
one pump 1- lip, tiuil of till* other IS down; 
and they are eioiigiued fur Uit* purfK»e*e of 
» iiah!i!ig a great ntimher ot‘men to work 
theni .1' tif v'liiie tine’, so that they' may 
liiruw .1 i,irg*e ijii.mtiij of water. In 
Nevt shalli'-> engiin-.-, two ey iiiidcn*, Cun-* 
.-tiuetMi like liaeiiig piinijsi, are worked 
hy i!<e reeipwM*,iiiiig mofioiis of traiisx'erKO 
I'x r-i. to w liieii the handles an* uttueh<*d. 
Ill thi.s way tlie waiiT is forced into the air 
\e>.->'l. fioiii wliieii it iifterwartis .spouts 
through a, iiuwabi*' pi{s'. lii some en¬ 
gine-,, a Miigle eytiiider is ii-ed, tlA' piston 
rod pa'Smg through a tight eolbr, and al- 
tenilUeiy rt CeH .ng |md eXJK*ilUlg the v*ft- , 
tel 111 l a* !i *’nd»tt‘die cylmdeV. lu Rowii- 
ir»'e\ niguie, and siwue others, a {mrt of 
tin* ni-ule of a I y hnder is trtivi rsed by a 
jmriition lik** a *J.>or iungi'il ii(H>n the axis , 
*»f the ei hiidt r. w'hjeli driie.s tiie xxaii r 
sueei'ssiiely fn'ia ea**h side of the eyfin- 
iler into tlu^ air \r*,‘s*el. The hast, a long 
llfXihle tills' made i>f leather, '» ot' great , 
US'* ineiiTiying the sjNMitiiig orifiee n«aru» 
fin* tlnnw's, .viid thus pn-ienting Ua* water 
thirn U*ing scutten'd mo schhi. It also. 
wrve**- an iin|s*rtiuu purinisK'in Iwinghjg.s 
xvAter from distant resenuini. by iftictioui . 
rri'alcni in the pum|*s of the eiigiuc. 

liraUhuHiitr'ii i^eam i'\re » re¬ 

cent invtiniinu, m an ingenio^ appliea- ' 
uou of the itmviug power of staam to the 
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wtniang of firr engines. The inechnnkai an«l javelin^, and so tlirown into tl«* fhrtjfl? 
'amuif^nient consisis of two ryjindt^iin, the eatiottfl and otlier biiili^ngs of the enemy* 
one of ,7 iocht's diameter, being die stomn to set diem on tire. At other dni(9«, it wan 
eylinder,and the otht'rofdj ini'in.'siliaiue- used in tlirowing stone Iwlls from iron or 
ter, being die water )>uinp. Hy the Imri- tnetallic tnbi's against the i*iie»t»y. The 
zontol iHisition of the two cyiimiers tlie use of thisfin* continuril at least until the 
pamlle.1 motion is t'usily jirodm'ed. T1 k> end of thi' I'tih rcntuiy: Imt no eonieirH 
boiler is on the roustruetion mid priiiriplp jHiniry writer has handed down to u» any 
of Braftliwaite and I'.rieMinV funeiit aeeurote aceoiuu ol* its eomiKHtitiuii. To 
steam genenitor. This engine will lielber jiidire fmm its netutcr ua|ihtliat 


ahoiii }>0l)0 j,'allo1)s an hour loan eieialiou 
of feet, through au adjutas^* of S iueh. 
The time of gi'tting die iimehiiie into ne- 
tion, from die inoiiient of ijniiting the fuel 
(ihj; water licing eokli, is IH nimiites. As 
soon as an ularm* given, the lire is kin- 
liled, and the 1 k* 11 ow<, aUaehevl to the en¬ 
gine. are workinl hy liaml, l>v the time 


sulphur noV- rosin wen> principal iiigredi- 
cnt.^: but salqH’tn* pmKildy was. It domi 
not appear, from the accounts of llw an^ 
eieiits, that it hunutl under water, as haa 
I><‘c'u Mipjhvced, hut inen*ljflhat it buived 
}fpmi it. ('anlao iiiveiitiHla “[lecies ofRlw 
ofthi'- descnptimi. Aeeording to a notiodi 
in die.l/ag-ium drr K^tudiniefn (Magazine 


die horses are htirne-.*.etl m. the fuel is of Disi’ovniesi, the iMittm Von An’tin of 


thoruiighiv ignited, and the Udlows are 
then wtlrked h\ the mutual nf the whiids 
of die engine. 15y the tune of amung at 
the fire, preparing the ho'<N,\e., ike'•team 
is rea !'■ TOie expens*- of fuel i- slale«l 
to ht* ar i.i 'idon slx {s nee per hour. 

Fiar.-l'LV ; a small whieh emits 

wbeautiful pfliivphorie ligm fmin thi* mi- 
dfer surface of the termiiial >*‘gnjt ut' of 
die alidoinen. In the Ipiite*! Stalin, dur¬ 
ing the summer iiiontfiN tiu-s*' Imie msei-t.s 
abound, and are ol>»ened to U- parti<’ii- 
larly active and limm.iiits afn-r >liglif 
showers of nun, studding tli*' and 


Muni(di ha.s *iis<’o\ered in a bntin Mt?. of 
the Hidi ei>ntiiA. in the eentral lilmuy lit 
that egy, a dissi-rtation on die tJnti'k Virnu 
wlii<'li contains the reeei]K for its cotnpo- 
siiion. Ml long supjir«axi to 1 m* hist. 

Ktiir .Mvmii.i:. (Sc«‘ Ahtrfrfr.) 
h'lKe (taiiKvi.. (See. Orderi/.' 

I’lht.-I’i ,v* r. We of\*'a w*** «dd fnt*- 
plae* ', of an enormous si/,c, eufvuhh- of 
eontainuig H-at.-. and having lh«* sides tit 
right angle- with the liaek, whieh is 
}Mr|M‘ndicular. Thi- eonstruetinu W'a" 
aiteiidi'd with very gn at loss of heat, as 
tile M/*‘ of the nioillii oee,i.sioned ii gn*ai 


grass with their jiale hght-. \moiig nat¬ 
uralists, the fin’-tly i» meliided among ilu* 
apt'CR-s of (iimj/rfrui. 'I'he j>!io-p|ione 
light f»rodiie«il h'v tle -e aiiiiiials i- of a 
greenish jellow, and jiioei-ed- tWaii a eol-* 
leettoii of yellow i'll niaiii'r under the tail, 
whieh is kitulh d or eximgnisla d at pl* a-- 
iirt*. When b-'[»anted tium thi'' hodv *4' 
the insf-ct, it eoiitinui-. to -Iniie'for -oiiie 
time, Imt. gradiiallv lM*eoming paler, is at 
length «’\tingui»>li*‘d. 'I'ln- nirious pro¬ 
vision of millin' i«j itaid to l*e ti»r tiie jiiir- 
potn' of direct.»ig the sexe- to eaeh oiJa r. 
Jn Kurop*', the tire-My is n‘[>lae* (l hy tiu* 

S low-worm, a vvingh-s-- fenml*' iti-eet *tf 
iw ^niw- 'I’lie male is not luminous; 

' 8tHl IK ;^iide<l to Ills •mate h\ the light 
which she emits iWan a r*s'« ptaHe of phos- 
plioric nintter similar to dmt vviih which 
the American sfiedeh' is provulisl. 

Fir£, Gai.KK, was iiiv*'nt*si in the 
7th eefitur}'. When iho Anilis l)esieg**d 
CVinatantiin^ile in ♦it?', the (»re»‘k arehiu'ct 
' Callinirrus of Ifi'-Iiojiolis deniTt***! fmm the 
ejili|di u» the Oreekn, and took with him 
a comjioidtion, whii'h, by ita woii«h‘rful 
eflocis, struck terror into the en<>iny, and 
forced them to take to flight. rioineUmi's it 
was wrapiHtd in flujc<*attach«Ml ui arrows 


ciirri'iit of air up clumnev, nr.i, coiism*. 
«(uen:ly. into tlii' nNiin ; and aimost all the 
nidi.iteil am} eonduen d la at was carried 
olf 'I'he npplieanon of modern pr.ieticnl 
-eu'iiee to til*' I'omfort ol eomiiioii lilt' luui 
Imm ii of thi' grenu-'i henetii in this n’SjM'ct. 
\V ood ii.'is hitiurto Imi’H tiu’ pnnej|iid 
fu* l in the r. Stall's ; but eoal is eonsttuit- 
Ij U'eoiiimg iiion- crtmriHiiily usi d for this 
piirjsis*. 'I’he nrraiig«'tiii nt iiii'd not be 
I'Ssentially ililh'reiit, wlurheviT kind of 
fuel U employi-d. ll i*i advaiitlflteouM to 
make the )M'r(M'ndicu)ar height of the fwl 
a< gn'Jit as is eonsisti'iit vviih sidi'iy. A 
stnitj,im of eisils or igiutixl vv«mmI will radi¬ 
ate usin' heat into iIk’ lower jinn of the 
t'Kini. if placed vertically, than if laid lior- 
i/ontally. 'i’he fui'l slwuild also U* so 
divided jw to Im* eiwy of igniltoii, aial ao 
placed as lo give fre** accti'Hs of the air to 
all 'its {Kins, as the smoke is then mom 
likelv to Ih* biinit, Franklia'a Mooes 
an- Vast-mm fune-plaeeS!, and, wiieii n*e- 
emed acconliiig to the inventor's d'ut^r- 
tioiis, are a very <*conoiiiic-al eontrivaiMtu* 
Most Ilf till* articUw, however, now aoM 
uiidei this hamc, an; vitry dilli n rit Ihwn 
the original plan. I*iiderti«*ath and behind 
thelin-jilaci* air chamlwr, mu> which 
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the air in admittHl from v^Uiottt the which piunefl through eveiy fiart hf’the 

imopeniiwthrmightile widl,and which ahip, and communicates with eTcry har- 
w dtoBhargcd into the aiKurtmcnt liy lateral rel, running round the d#srk, tmd paasiug, 
ofieninga, after iH-itig IkaU-hI by coiitoct out at the steerage window, cotnpletea'ttic 
with tlic tire-placc. The smoke, lieing pr^ratioii tielow;* wdiilst alxive, every, 
carried olF by a eircuitouH flue, which riA and yani is well menH) with tar,sot 
imasce upwunl to the top of the JirtiHiiiacc, niTHiiecdily to convey the to the 

anti tJicn descends to tlui floor, also parts sails; anti at the extremity of each yard- 
W'ith much ttf i;*i^ lieat Iwfore it escaiies arm is nttachtsl a w ickeretl litKik, whicli, 
by the main chiinne^. 'Fhe Ihmfohifin- being otict; entangled witli the enemy’lfi 
jkttct in a common lire-plttcc, ct>nsfm(’tt'tl‘ ngging, reiitl<Ts esriijje, afttT coming in 
with n narrow ihrtMit to iJie chiiiine), fyr contact, almost n matter of impossibility, 
the [ntr{K»w* ot itiminishiiig the current of 'lite train, t«» prevent aceidents, is never 


with n narrow ihrtmt to ilic ciiimne\, fyr contact, almost n matter of impossibility, 
the [ntr{K»w* ot diminishing the current of 'liie train, t«» pri’vent accidents, is never 
air, an adwiiicisl back to tiimw the fire laid tdl the niomeiit of using it; when, ali 
fUrtl«*r forward, and ohlicpK* sah-s lot an being placed jrt onler, and the wind faror- 
ani^ki of nlxMil l.'D degrees with the bark), abli-, with e\er>’ jK.'-siblft sail set, so dh to 
■which radiate the heat more cfinijileiely increafs-ibe tlanies, she Itenrs down upon 
into tht* room. The dnul>(e ftn-vlnrf is the enenii's line, whilst the eri^w, usually 
an ingenious m'slification of a I rnnklm yo or .‘tb in ninuber, have no other de- 


ilito tht* room. The dmiHe ftrt-ylnrc is 
an irtgeiiious mislification of a Frankliii 
stove. If is forinvtl by setting a soap- 
alone Itre-placc into till- chimney, leaiing 
an air ehaiiitn-r. as iit the l''niiiklm sio\e, 
behind mid heiieatli it, which coiiininni- 
eates with the external air, and o|»cns into 
the ajmptmynt. M’hi' tin‘-plaee is so cmi- 
sinicteil, as to unite the ndvnnuiio-. «)t liie 
Kumford fns -ptaci- witli those of a I 'raiik- 
lin stove. The air to be heated should U' 
taken from witliom ihe house : for if tak« ii 
friHii nri eutn- or cellar, the lemjs’mturc 
of lJios«» |iIjic«'s vMnild Ite \cr\ much re. 
due«l. 'i’iic air chamiHT should U' from 


y.'i or .‘?b Ill nniiilier, have no other de- 
ti'iii-e tliaii ei'oucliing behind the afier- 
bniw ill k'. \\ hen elox- njsm the destined 

ship, all hands desomd by the sutm iuio 
a liiiineh lilted out li>r tla* jainiose, with 
high gimwah's and ap.tirof.small swhebi; 
iiiid at the nioiia'iit ol’ contiiet, the train 
i.s fin d by die captain, and, e%e-y' hatch 
being thrown otT, the HntiitV Uirst torthv»t 
till' sJiMiii instant, from stern to ftem; and, 
n-cendmg by tlie iitrn ti ro|H*s and sails, 
soeii comoiimicate wiib the rigging of the 
eiieiiiFs les-el, who have never jet, in 
on** iiistani'c. Ihm h able to c.vincate them- 


four to wvi'ii iiielies m tiiiim«rier| ii.s more 
heat will Ih-condlK'ted from the some, and 
a great (pimitity of air iiMuleratelj iieait li 
is ls’'n* r than a small i|uunni\ math- verj 
ln»t, wlii<'li is apt to n-ndtr tin* iiir of 
tin* ap:irim«*nf disagn'*>ahle. (.'■^ce (indc, 
/’Vraarc,’; 

Fiar-Siiips are gi'iicndly old ve.ssels 
filled with c*)mbiistihl«*s, fitted with gnip- 
pHng'inuis to i>oi»k eueniitss’ships and set 
them on fire. The f«>1lowing is a liescnp- 
don of till! rtre-shi}>s which xven* *>f .such 
<*SNcmiid S4*n ice to the (ireeks in their late 
struggle with 'rurki*Y; ” Tin* >'ess* F usti- 
. ally eMij>loye*l for this wnice.” says Mr. 

Kt’iierson, “am old shijw, pun'ha>|al by 
- the govenmMtnt. Their eonstrin-tion, 

is very simple; nothing mon* 
tming wanted than Hcihv coniimsiion. 
For Ibw puqKBW, tin.* rilie*, hi>ld and sides, 
of tin*. v«*s*l,‘after lieing well tarmjl, im* 
lilhni with dried fiir/.e, dip|N‘d in pitch mid 
lecaof bfl, mid sprinkk'd witli sulphur; a 
Yuimtjerof hatchways am th**n <*ui aking 
tho dock, tpitl uiHl<*r etu'h i.s pUi4‘i<iI n smail 
Iwm'lof guniMiwder; so that, at the mo- 
■ tnent of ctmflagraiioM, each thniws oft* its 
itrwiiccHve hutcii, and, givitig airnilt^ veil! 
to the floiiKw, rireveiits tin* ileek being too 
twon dtiMioyeil by the ej:)ilo>>iou. A train, 


.s*>be,s. In liici, such is tin* U’lTor with 
winch tliey hav** ms|iiivd dn* Turks, that 
tlie\ .si ldoin mak<* the -lightest rcsistatic**. 
t >11 the *hstaiit approach of the lire-sliiji, 
they tnumt.iin, for .soitn* rnimitcH. an in- 
c» ssant nuuIoiiM-aimonade; but, at iengtli, 
long Iwfon* sin* eoiin s iu contact, pn'cipi- 
tatf tliem.'S'be.s into the wa, and attempt 
to ii>ach tlic *iib* r \t*ss*'lH, wamdy oin* 
n*niminng to the hw; iiMinn'iit to attempt 
to save ib* devoUsI sjiip. Soineiimon,. 
In«w*‘ver.armed Ismts »n*.«eiifoft'fp»ni the 
Ollier \*’s,sek of die thvt; but they Imve 
in*v**r xei !>c*'n able, either to pnwent the 
appnmcli of the lirc-siiip„ or sitm* oil Uif 
**irw wliil-st milking th*‘ir l•J^ca}a‘; and, 
dipugh fir**-ships arc, in othw aamuit'w, 
«**ins«leml a ftirhim ho|H', audi i.s the stu¬ 
pidity tiinl P*rr«ir of the Turks, that it is 
riux'ly that one of the lirulotrierii is wound- 
e*l, and very s**ltlom indeed tliM any <«»se 
their li\*'s. Tlie service, howiwer, from 
till* risk to winch it is ex|tose<i, is nv 
warth-il with higher pay than theoniinary^ 
M-iminii; uyd, tin ev«*ry ra'cnsion of dietr, 
Kurcess, eiM*h hmlodicr mceives aji addi-* 
iiuiial iMTemium of 1(H) or hW piasterw'* 

I'l KK- W K Eji. 'PIH* mtecw Mcrucj^'iui, 
an AinurhtHti plant, ln'kinging tiv the iiaUi- 
ral onler cwnpmttr, has n'fthis 
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_^tion ill tlie U. State#, from its appoar> 

log iilnindautlv wherever lauds Jtaro Wca 
burnt over. Tlic root is annual; the stein 
upright, aliout three faet liigb; ^e leaves 
•large, clasping the ittem, unequally 
* deeply tootlied; the flawers in a 
terriiinai ceij iuh, <?rect, with 8»veiy simrt 
■ ray, and the eal> x cylindrirai Tlu' whole 
plwt p<>sse5sr3« a strong and disagnH'ahle 
odor. 

Fire-Works. (Si*e P^rolechi^.) 

Fire Worship; a .*5peoies ot ancient 
fetich worship (s»*e FfHch), or of jMirc 
adonition of nature, which jirevailed inort* 
jinijicularly am«>ne the IVnsians, ^t^-e 
Gitffcr, or ChthcK] 

FiRF.>zroLA. (Se<* .Vannim.1 
FtRMAME>T. in the i^oicniaic astutno- 
my; the eighth heav«*n or sphen’, with 
res|»ect to lhes»;%en spheri>nf the planets 
which i' suiTouuda, it i?* sup{H*s4-d to 
have ivut inot)oiL>. n diiimai njotiou, given 
to it bj 'he priinum mobih, fn>ni*«-a>t ti"* 
west, I'lt the poles of the ecliptic; and 
ifriothe' opjKisiie iiKition. from west to 
Cast, which last'll iimsht», aceurilim: to 
Tycho, in 2.V.ll'i years , uceonling to 
Ptolemy, 'in .'Vi.0(*0; and in eordii'n: lo f'o- 
iH'niiens, in in «,hieli lime the fix¬ 
ed stare ri’tiini lo the same in which 

they were at the iwgirmina. This pcno<I 
isconimonly called the Phionii' or 
the ifmr. 

Firjsax ; 1. among the Turk', an onler 
which'the grand vi/ier isvi*'*' m the uanie 
of tlie sultan ; 2. in the Iliist Iiidii's, iiimt- 
teii pennisMon to trade, , Sis- Purktt/. ■ 
First Fkitis and TextiI', in law. 
First friiiu un-llK" piofitsof every spiituial 
living tor one year; and tenths an- the 
tenth of the yeurlj value of siieii living, 
given {ineiently to tl>e |s»pe, throui;)iout 
ail ChrisUTuloijL, hut, in England. In stun 
3t> Henry VIII, c, 3, tmnsl'ernsl to the 
king. By stat. 27 Henry',VIII, e. II, no 
tenths are to tie paid tiir llie first y ear, as 
then die hrst fruits are due; and, In -s-v- 


law, the private tVeaaary of the emperor, aa 
dinir^iahed from the public treaBuryfthe- 
terariimpidiliam). In modem law, on die 
European continent, fyeut denotes the 
public treasury, and the private treasure 
of ^e moiuircli is called ehtdouUt, Fa- 
ms is particularly'* used for tlie public 
treasury’, when cousiden'd in a legsi point 
of view; for instatiee, as eiidtlra to all 
liiiesi or gtKnls widiout an owner, or w hich; 
are Ibrfeited by the owner, &c.; or when 
e speak of its {Hirticular privileges, 
hese privileges were very extensive by 
die civil law; lui, for instance, the lieii 
which the Jisms had on the profierty of its 
oflicers, and of thow' who liad iimde any 
contract with it; the right to demand inter' 
o-st, even if it was not a |>art of the contract, 
and that of not lietng ohiigeil to allowr 
iiiten.*st in case of-deiny of iwynient; a 
greater length of tune was requirid to bar 
actiuiM on the jiart of the fiscus tlian on 
that of private ja-rsons; it was not obliged 
to give siin’ty nor to iwy the c<*sLs of pm- 
ei ssi*s: dien* were'ioany other privilegi's, 
III jvart nere.iwiry and in jiart nrbttniry atid 
tyrannical. The/reni'ngW, that is, lh« 
ncht of having a futrus^ vvidi thm* privi¬ 
leges, apisTtiun.-* only to die general griv- 
enmient, but is often vuiiferred on cities, 
nmvcrsiiie.s provinces, conMirntions, Sc\. 
In (teniiany, when an imiividuiil brings 
an aclkip against the state or wnerergn, 
tlie form of the action is, B r$. the 
Fww." 

Fisiai., fn>m /sem (q. v.); in nswit 
(lernmn Mali's, an oflu-er wlai reprvwmls 
the cov eniineni IsTore the iTairts of jus¬ 
tice, corresjMinding to tin* Frutich mms- 
Urf ptiUir, and die solicitor and attoniey- 
geiieml in England, la the ancient Her- 
imm empire, there were impi nal dscahi, 
vvhiw' iHity it was U) |>r»iserute violatiutw 
ol' the laws of the eniiMin; for instance, 
ahuN's of die right of coining, dhturli' 
aiici-s of the fiiihlic {»eac«', A e. 

Fisihvrt, Jfoljri, also called .Wrntorr, 



end Rtatutt'S in th*' rtTgii of queen Anne, 
tkenefices under £50 {s-r uiiniini shail In* 
disi'-horged of thi; paynieni of /irst fiuiuH 
and teiidiM. Hhe ul^i n Monsl the profits 
of this revenue n> die ehuri*fi, by i-stah-* 
lisltkig a perjxduul fund then-fn>ni, iesU‘{l 
in trustees, for the augnientation of ]nx}r 
livings UDiler £.10 a year. TiiL« is callisl 
mir/en Jimu's bounty, JUid is further n*gu- 
faited by mihaequeiit t<tatun*s; liqt, as the 
number of livings tinder XliO wus, at tlor 
cxmimeiuvemunt of'it, averaged a* 


and, r in hi.s djlfen’m work^ liy other 
‘names, wa.« liom, according to some, at 
iilent^, fmtg which diey di»rive his name of 
jWi iitzfr; acconiii|g toothers,at Htrashurg. 
He Iji-earne doctor of laws, and, about 
luHii, wjiK liaiiifT of Fortioch, near Saar- 
hruck. He died Iwifore ISiB. liilde is 
known of his life, and there is imich 
which Ia uuiiitelligilile in Ins writings; 
they are inosdy satirical, iiarUy in prose, 
]Hutty in veroc, fmrtly of both inixnd to* 
gether, and have the moM W'himstRol 


£2IJ {HT annum, its o|i«ratit»n will hi' very 

stow. 



^ Ftreur sigudiod, in tha Koinun 


titles. As a satirist, he is the most unit!* 
Ktroiiied of his age, iiiexhuustible in droO, 
humorous and ^itty thoughts, uot sdktotn 
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guilty of equivoque und oljacenity, iniiT 
iiiately arquamted witlAdio foUiua of hia 
agt', ojul Dover at a loHe'whether to ridi¬ 
cule or InHh them. He treats tlic German 
language with the greaUwt frrHwlorn, coin¬ 
ing new woids and turns of e.xpresnion, 
without any n^gard to analogy, and dis- 
liltiying, in his most Hri>itiiiiy fonnatkai.'S 
eniditioii and wit. In the hnmd eoVuie 
and huri|ji‘iH|u(‘, he is not to Im‘ stiriaiasi'd; 
and, 4‘reii tii his most Mitirieai efrnsUiie*, 
Uiere is an honesty and psKl nature always 
tilwenable. Jlis must etdehrahsl works 
an* a rt/wctnicn/o (»f the (Sar/gantlm of 
Kals-lais, first itritited in 1 .m2; has I'lurk- 
kajl iichiff WMJ Zurich (Tin* lucky Sjup of 
/iirieh), l.TTt!, 4to., aial m-veml others. 
\\'e also fiml in Fischart the lirst utteiupt 
at German hexameters, uhieh have Ins n 
lately hniught to js'rfi'Cfioii hy .Xuir. \V. 
von t^clilegel. J. I'aid Uiehter s^y«, he is 
inucji sU|N-rior to UalH'lais in regard to 
languagi^ imntres and ns-aning, and is 
equal to hiin in erudition, and in an .\ns. 
tojdia'iie ereatioji of words, lie niiher 
the n'viver of KniM*Iiii.s than hit* trun— 
iator. 

F’lsntKR, Gotilu'ir. a distinguished plu- 
los(.pher, \)ee-|(resident of the niedn i.- 
snrgieat neadi-inj, professor in tin* lunxt r-, 
sity at .Mohi'<>\\, and lliissian eonii-elior 
ot'state, was iHiin Oel. In, 177], at Watd- 
henn.inSuxoin. Ih* wils atell«iw'-stn<lent 
of \. \ori llumlMddt, at (he iiiiuing uead- 
finv in Fnihnrg, and tirst made hiin- 
selt known h\ a woik— I'nsurh uhfr. tlu 
fit htnmmNruf fit r Fischt (Inquirv eoueem- 
iiig die AirhLidder of Fishes j,!.»ips., 17'.>.'i. 

I’aris. he studied I'ompanitive anatonn . 
under ('nvier, and wrote on .seieral Mih- 
jeets in this departinenl of sen iiee. In 
IKK), he wa.s upfiointed litiniriaii at Ma- 

f 'eiiee, aiai foon displayed the rc'iilis of 
lb hihliogmphieal lalsirs. lie diM-oM red 
a printed Woik older than any tiien 
known wtlli the dan* of the year, de. 
scrilHil a nimilMT of old works and 
eudenvoitsl to aetlle the claims of (Jm- 
lenlK'rg in his Kn-tni Jr»r Ira .Ifinn/inrujt 
t^H^mphvjura tie Jfau (iulirtduri^ |Ma- 
yeiiee, IH04), AVier du jmmtr Mmuturnt 
tmogrtwhuiur en Canwlirra ntoUif-i avtc 
dnLc (Mayenee, Iti04), and in mwend (iVr- 
iiam publicudiina. Flsdior Was <aie of 
the deputation sent to tH-iition theeiiiiH'ror 
NuiKdeon n» enjate Slayenee a .staple; 
omi, on Uiis oeemyon, he nveived |HTniis- 
aion to iM'lflct a library for Mnvenee frtmi 
Uie books hcloiiging to tin* govtrrtunent- 
^‘vend works on eoni|>aitiUvo anulomy 
rdxaiiuHi fi»r him the pluctsof professor' 
and diitTtor of ^hu muisMiqi of natural hiti- 


toiy in Moscow. In 1805, he publuihed 
hin Deamptimdu*Muafrum^H^£i>ir>t nabt- 
refif (Mowpw, 3805). The same year, be 
foundeil tiie wiciety of tmuirali^ at Mos¬ 
cow, w'hioli afterwiiijla received the title 
and ]»rivileges of an irnperial sdeioQ'. 
Tilt'- science of fossil n-inains .is much 
iiidelaed to him. His Tabula stfmpiicte. 
Ziiafmeintr ptussed tlitviugli a ihinl edition in 
1H|:{. tn IHlljhe pnhiisbotl Ononuudiam 
du fftfstnnf (T(kryrtnfxrumr. On the laini- 
iiig oj' iMo.s<'ow', tlie splendid tiiu.seum and 
his private eoliections, pn-parations, and a 
rich cmnioJogncal cahinet, were destroyed. 
Iinmediittely alh’r llie |M'aco, he l>egaii a 
mnsetiin, winch already ,nuik'' as oiioof 
the richest colleciioiis. In 1817, ^le was 
ii|){M(inled i ice-pre.siderit of the ittqicriul 
UK i|ieo-'nr!.'ieal academy, tf* whicli he 
rendered e»wntial service hv esuihlisliing 
a eiiiiical depunnieiit. and inrriKhicing 
otlier iiiij»ro\ements. Hjs latest work is 
his description ol' the irisect.s of Ricsstu— 
Ihit'iinoisraphir dt la Huaitif tt Gtuna des 

JnSi I /'.s, 'i xoln. 

Fi'Mi.k, John ; bishop of Roehe.ster; a 
learned t'atliohc dnine in,the reign of 
Henry V'lll. He wa-. Ik»h) in 
lle\< rli y. Ill ^’orksiiire. and rt'eeived liH 
edneatmn at <’aifthridge. wliert' he gmdti- 
ated.and ohiained a feilowsliip. In 141*5, 
he wa- elio- n nia.'i( r of Micliael-hoiisr, 
and entered into Imiy orders. .Sstn after, 
III' wax made Mce-ehaneellor. Miirgan'U 
eoimtexx of IJielnnond, ehosi' lijni liir her 
eonii x'.or: and, through liis influence, di*- 
lerimned on tie* riofde aeademieal founda¬ 
tions wliieh lia\e jMTjH inateil h<*r memo¬ 
ry. In lot 11, he was adniilteil 1)1)., and 
tiie iit'M y<“ar In* ls*eanie the first MargJt- 
n I }‘rofe.s'or of diviiiiiy at Cnmhridg**. In 
l.'Kil, he was nut xpeetediy promoit'tl to 
the .s*“e of l{o(‘hi*ster. (>n tilt* reconiincnda- 
iion of Fox, his),op of Winchester. Ho 
s|iJirt*<|iiently die lined tninsliition to a 
more valiiahle bishopne ; and he was ac- 
eusloined to style his ehiireli his wife, d*'- 
elarnig that In* would never exchangt* Iwr 
for one that wa.s richer. Tlie same year 
in which he wils raised tn the liench, the 
ollici* of eh.ineellor of the imivewity of 
t'ainhridge \'^us eonfi*rred on him. IVep- 
'ly pri*},His„«*sse(l in favor iff the juiciint 
faith of the nation, h>* op|insi*sI with /ecd 
and jitTsexenuiCe the prineipk*s ofl.ulher 
and iiis tidlowers. lint the saine con- 
svjcntions motives wliieh indii»'i*<l F'islior 
to iieeoine Hie eluitipion of Henry \TII, 
iiii{W'Ui>i| him to oigmsi* the king’s inciw- 
nn*s for priM'iiriiig a ibvoree from his 
and declaring himsidrhead of the chttrt'h. 
His iiiqmideiiee and weaklicssH hi listening 
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to Ae prpteiided prophecies of EliambeUi 
■ Bartou, or the maid of Kent, subecquent- 
Ijr furnished the court with an opnortrini- 

S f of piiiilsiiin^ his oppoeddon to thcrojal 
esigiis. Jn 1534, dn act of attainder was 
passed u^inst Hartuii uid Iier acrujnpii- 
ces, amoti^' whom bishop Fisher was iii- 
dudeti; and. laung adjudged guilty of 
misprisiuii of treason, he was eonderiimal 
to the forteiture of his propiTtyj and im- 
prisonineni dtuing the king's pleasure. 
It ebta* not, however, apjH'artimtthis s«"n- 
tenee was executed, a hue of £30(>, it is 
said, liat uig only la*en exuetetl. He was 
sultBK^quentJy st'iit to the Tower forrefusing 
tufiibiuit to the* provisions of im act of 
parhametiL, which anmilkHl the king’s 
marriage with ('atharine of Armgon, and 
conliiriucdhUsui«s<s|uent union with Anne 
Buleyn. He was nttainuvi and deproed 
in 1534. Po{»e Paul 111 ihoudit jirojsr 
to reward liiszt'uious ailherent b) creating 
him a canlinal. Tiic kiiiir. on learning 
tliat Vi'ii*»r would nqt refuse the dignity, 
qxclaito I. in a jiassjon. ‘•Ycul is he so 
lusty ' \S eil, let the jsip* si rid him a Ijat 
■^hen he will* Mulliei of (IihI ! he shall 
wear it o« hi.< should* rs, for 1 will lemo 
him never a head to .set ii on.” His d*-- 
stnicdon was imtnccitut^ly' n-.solvi-d on ; 
and, as no et ideniv attiinst him exiwed, 
sufGcientiy stn'iig to adect IiLs hfi*, Hetirv 
emploftid iii-s inlamous siohcut»r-g*iieri). 
Rich, to entrap Fisher into o jiositive de¬ 
nial of the king’s supn-ma'W. 3'he plot 
succeeded, and the hishop, iH-mg tried Iw- 
tore a fqiecJal ctimmi!«<ion, wa.s comicted 
of high treas/in, on the e\i<letwe of Rich, 
dud, on the iSUd of Jon*, KYlTi, was Ih-- 
headed on Tower-Hiil. llisl)oi> rmln r 
wns a xealoiis jinmeiter and cultivator «<1' 
literature, and a jaitron of h'arned iii*‘ii. 
Besides u ntimU r of tna'is, h*- was also 
the author of a Comitu ntary on the Siw - 
en Pfuitemia! Psalms; of S^eniiwii'*, eon- 
tfoversial ani! devotional th'atisc.s, &<*. 

Fishkriks. The most uiiiMirtani oh- 
jacta of the tishenes, an* tin* whali (n,s* 
fUtalt-fikhtry), cihI, hciring, ^lurgeon, 
mackerel, 'fhes** animals an? dr*s/’riljed 
under their n.'s/a'ctivc head-. We shall 
here only give sormt aremng <,f the man¬ 
ner itt W'bicif tln;y ani taken. 'Pher** am 
two favorite placrst of n-s»rt for the etui ; 
one in Eimqre, oft' Dogger’s Bank, Well- 
Bunk and /iiroiiitner; the oth«^r, and most 
extenuve end im|a>rnmt, on the coasts (,f 
North America, exteiiding along the coa.st« 
of Nova Bcottn and .Newlbundlaml, lunn- 
vmiiiK tlie Unuid. Bank mid Labrador. 
The iiumliei' of voswla engaged in thia 
latter fialiery. ArnorUum, French, English, 

... f 
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Dutch and SWniah, k caleiilatod to 
•amount to tiOOO or 7000, which take about 
40,000.000 fish annually. The Amert- 
con fislienncn, |trincipally from New Eng¬ 
land, are eiigti^d Uith m tiic Bank fiahe- 
'ries and the (.'oast fiaheriea. A late Eng¬ 
lish traveller in Nova Seoiia (1830) was 
6ururii»ed to find tlie Imvs awamiiiig, aslio 
expresses it, with Blan»lehead iKMits, lio- 
ftvre the Xova Scotians had moved in die 
btiKiness. The vcs.s*‘ls which or(i intend¬ 
ed for the Bank fishery, mensim' from 70 
to IH) tons, ami cany' from 8 to 10 iiwn. 
They are eiigag<‘d in lishing from March 
to o'ctolxT, making two or thiec fares, and 
bringing home the fish to bi* cured. On 
taking uiem, they merely cut oil'tin* head, 
ofieji tiieni, sprinkle thv‘U] with salt, and 
tlirow them inai the hold. Some of tln'so 
an* iigumd In-forc they get homo., and 
these lot m all inferior quiihty, under the 
name of Jnntaint JLtk, Tho.se ves.se]s 
which an* intended for the Ipihmdor or 
('oast ti>h*'ry, ore from 40 ui IdO Ions, with 
-alsHit the .same jmqiortion of men 8.s tint 
iiniiktrg. 'I’hev set out in May, arrive on 
til** grouiui ill June, and solerl a place lor 
ti.shing sonu'vvhcre on th** cmist of the 
bay of ('hah iirs, th*’ gulf ofSi. Ijiwrencc, 
iMnut-. of B«‘!lei.s>le, or th** entrance to 
Hud>oii's l«iy (from 4.")'’ t*>t»8-\N. latitudel 
H*'rc they .s|K*iid tli*- Mitniiu r,tliey cure 
the f»,-h on the ciiasts, drying them either 
oil the roek.s, or **n flukes i‘a*cted for the 
puqMja**. On arriving, they aiichor, <h»- 
manite their v<>».M>l»i, and cf'uvert them in¬ 
to stationary hou.ses. Fjich ves«i*l is fur- 
niahisl witfi four or five liglii Istais, carry¬ 
ing two men, .\s tile tish >s entirely cured 
hen*, they often Mill witli tiu'tr carpo, 
the last of .\ugiiHt, tlirecily to a fnrvigii 
market. Tlie co»l an* taken by hiie, and, 
as they.tan* with great voracity, aiiiinat 
any tiling serves a.v a lialt; th*>y an* some- 
ttifUN Itowever, taken in rieLs, ihrMigh 
inon* raiely. .Aiidenioti .say.s, that the 
I'rciich engaged in the fishery on thw- 
(inind Bank, a-s early aa 1530.—-Tlie irtur- 
geod is vuhmhlc for tlic jgmMlrtes^ of Ha 
flesh, and Ibr the use dertveil from A>mo 
<d‘ Us j tarts. It is token, not only in the 
ocean, hut in the gntat rivers of tiortiiem 
Asia and Europe. It is aornetiiiioa t&lc- 
fMi in nets, aoinctinvaa by the har|KM>n. 
The t'tissacks ropuir to ine Ifml, at fixeil 
wasoiis, in great iiuiubers. Borne thon- 
snnda apiHiar i«> the ice in sledgi's, eachJ 
provulisi witli a «(iear, aeveral jiolea and 
mher iustnuncnui. lliey orrangw Uiem-' 
Belv*« in a tong line, aiid, if those in lb© 
rwir attempt to crowd lho»i before them, 
tlioir inatnirncq^ are immeiitiiiety brokao 
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by the guardii. As noon afl the hetman 
of the ArIictb acut forward, they all datth 
after him in their aledges; tlte ice ia cut,' 
the apttani caat; fishmhngem, aa^mbletl 
from all jiarta of the ctitpirc, buy tlie ftah, 
even liefure they or*! taken, and the ice ia 
soon coverraJ wiU» wur^cona The.eou^ 
riers of the great Uraltan army {aa it ia 
ealhuJ) travel, at full gailo}'», n* r<t. Feleix- 
hurg, to deposit the- a|K)il. The value of 
tlie tibh (ineiiidiiig that of the ejtviar and 
ieingliuw), impt»rt«'d into the imerhir, 
amounts to i,000,tXHI mhlert.—Sahiuui 
an* gtiucndly taken in rivers. TImt -w 
t!omeiin»*s taken witii nets, and stHiietiniert 
wall a kind of locks or wears, mane for 
ili«' {iur{K>se. whieh, iti eenaitL |»ljices, 

' have gniU’s .so disjKvsivi, in a‘n angle, 
tltat,oi) iK-ing iin[H'iled hy a force m a di- 
nsriioii eoutrary to ilio course of the river, 
they give way, aiitl ut U»e |>oint of 

rontaiM,und iinnieiiialely ‘•hut apim, when 
the foreeis ponovetl. On roiiiiug U|i tin* 
rivers, the eiiU r hy tluiee \a!ve‘., vvlncii 
, tlien clo.se. and prcieiu llieir rciiini. Tliey 
are uLso taken nitii a sjs'ar.’ 'Piiey jaaj 
he eaiight hv loeaii-s ot a li:;Iit. >siiic1i at¬ 
tract jlieni to the siirliice, when the\ may 
he sjK’iired or s>'ooiH‘d in.--Macki'o I are 
lak* n in great nuaiiritie.s m all seas, Tlies 
move in vast slewils, ami an- coohiiumIv 
taken in Mtty, June, and Juh ; s^inieiiine.s 
111 nets- and soim limes hv lines, 'fhe Iwst 
iiaumer is in nets, In mgln. wiieii tliev an* 
aiti.icted hy hgiii". 'fie y an- eati-n li* 'li, 
and an- tit'll pickled irt sill oi ns hum . - 
Hemsigsare ii loafkahl' f>irtfj<it nntnei(>i‘ 
niituhcrs ; tliey ime.e m shoal-, •'oineitiin '' 
iw'cupyiiig many miles m exteiii, ami sr'.- 
end fathoms in di pih. l(KI.(K>(,i jii rsstns 
nnt said to i»e eng.ueil m ihisli-ln rv. 'fhe 
|)r<*»ence of tlie le rringis eu-ily diN'over- 
tsl, hv the gn>at flights of hitds which ac- 
comjwmy tiinn during tlie day. hy the 
unetuoiis maUer with whicii the watej is* 
rovertsl, and, in the night, hy the hrdlianl 
phoHfdioric light w Inch they emit. They 
are taken gi-nerally hv night, m net^, 
which are sonicfmnw of l■llonlUlns lyiteir,. 
The Dutch have tliem of iKHl fiithoms m 
Icngtli, made of silk cord 'rie se nets 
are. draggt^*! hy u ea|istiui. ilerroig nn* 
very plenty alNutt the t>rcad«*iii m June 
aiuf July ; iht* (•ennaii oeean in Sojt- 
totnlK'r ond Octolier; and in the l*nglish 
riiamHil in OctoUrr, NovemI>eraml De- 
eornlvcr. (For tm Hceouiit of Uie ajichovy 
futlteiy,ai)io .^Aocy.) . 

FmurkRMA.K’H Ui'm (a^nuluf pisfotiwif). 
TImj docrev^ of Uie lloman conrt, os is 
vary well known, are not aignjsl hy the 
pope, but Unar validity dcj^ids uj^on 


paper, thread and the seat. Itiew dccreea 
eonenat of, bulla opd brie& BttHa, iaaiied 
by the a|)08toUc clianceiy, and intended for 
itnimhant occoaions, are written on black, 
strong, rough imrrhrnent, with Gothic let¬ 
ters; uiirl attached Ui them ia the feaden 
seal, which' has on one aide the images of 
the a{iostles I'eter aiid Paid, and on the 
other side the name of the reigning pope. 
Ill mntrinrioniai and judicial coses, these 
hulls are issurs:] in tht* form difmwn, and 
the leaden seal hangs from a hrrmpen 
cord; in acts of grace, if hangs hy a red 
and yidinvv cord of silk. Bricfr are issued 
on livsH ini;K;rtnitt ticc.'Lsions, and by tlte 
apostolic sern'tarics. 'fhew an* written 
on line white purchrneid w'iih Latin let- 
tej-s, ui>d tlie s»-al is the jtvAmrwm’s ring, 
mipn*NS(sl U|ion nil'wnx. This seal is sc 
I'aJled he^aufs‘ it n-i»r»*.s<'nLs Peter the frsh- 
ermnn. The [hijs- him-ndf, or one of hi): 
coiilidoiitj-, keeps this M‘al; and, after hif 
dciuh, it IS the duTv of ihe ivirdiiiiil chain- 
I'crliiitr to lin^ak it. The city «*f Kiinte 
giv**- Micli a ring to every iie\vly-<deite<i 
pope. Tie' viilidiiy of pspid diH'iiiiienn 
de|«-iids upon the ob.scrviition of'hese for 
iii.ilities, and dm want of ild^tn lead.s to tht 
eoiiclo.sion that they are eoimteff’cit, 

risios : aiiiiya!'' vvliieh live in the wa 
ti f, with r«'t!, ctild hliHid, with cartdngcs oi 
I line-.. With tins msteiul ofjlimlft>. aiu 
wlin'h mspiie :md < vpr.-e air. m comhititt' 
t!o:i with w.it'*r, hy means of gilK, iiisteiu 
of long'-'. They can live hut :t short tiiiw 
<>iir of’ the wan i, alii.oiigh e» Is have Ihh-T 
seen on J.iiid 111 lieliis of peas. \t Trill- 
ipieliitr. there arc |s'reh vvi.ich, hy its'ansoi 
the sharp points on their tins, elimh up ll« 
palm trees, i See the article Hi!.', Ac¬ 
cording US lishi-s liavi* Ciirtiliigi's, or a Isiiij 
sinietuie, thev are divideii into two gene 
ml ela.s’S<'‘s. 'i'lie'canilagimiu.s fishea eithei 
have OI have not a gtil-cover. To ihi 
latter kind l,M-loiigthc kunprey.the my nut 
the shark: itniie former, the sturgeon, tht 
|Nircupme-ftsh, the s*-a.ne4<dle, liie t'cl ium 
tlie swonl-lisli. 'fie* U»ny fishes are <h 
Vuleil into onlciN, (iceonimg 10 the |kisi]Iioi 
of the v« titr.d and thonueie or |M>ctnrji 
tins. Ill the eeU]Miui, the Ikdtie tlorse atwi 
the liadiivH-k, tlie ventral lilts ar»* plactsi 
Is furc the |Va'tond ; tli*-y an* directly un¬ 
der them in,the bream, tlie js*n’h, the 
I>creh-pikc, the iiuickerel. mid the river- 
|M‘rrh. luid Udmid them m the siiliuoii.tlkt 
pike, the herring, and the carji. In tJw 
stmeturd of fislies, liu' fins are remarkabh 
tts Is'ing liu' ttidy organs of motinn, (Btx 
Fins.) Tl«‘y consist of Uiny rays, obvear 
od with tht' efiidermis and attached te 
certain eaniluges or boneii which aremuv- 
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'^'1£f^|li4balair muaelea. llie .1^ utrkb /s^icb ««» protrude iev^ 

,nafin,s«rree ASH rudda^to^vetbie iwop^t;. fII» so that there ie vtay Uttte for 
'^4u(een<Mi to the motions m ^the iuufoal. aquootts humor, t^iOoUine of fishes^ -' 
(The first nmpulse in swunoung evidently 'on the other hand, is uewy spherical,and,, 
'iconiee fhnu Uto tail; the Otlior finsserve toj* also of a ^;rratcr density t^ui tliat of land^ 
rebate titc position of the fi^ aiumals; h is apj^aremly moved by an oi^«' 

•gt^c hitii uilus difieieut motioits. The ^ in the sluij^ of a 1^, wbidli ptoeeeoi; 
ed, wliich has no veutipl fins, se'jins Uke from a knot or several optic ilerim^ Th)ft, 
watcr-^iokes,, by moving his whole body iris is generally of extmonhnary brilliancy,'' 
in an lUKhdatiug manner. Tbc muscles and. of a lieautiful red or |mld cokur; tfap^ 
of Esbes must distinguislted frdiii Uie vitreous bumor is verysniah. llie tai|;ai||^<, 
fieshy mnacles of wann>hlooded aiiiuials. qf hearing arc less jH’rlcct, althoug}] this 
Tlsy ctMuast of white or light colored sense oaiuiot !>e entirely denied to fishek,; 
layers, witli^fibrcs of a tiiicker texture dian Only cartilaginous fislics l^ve an cxieriMtl" 
tl)osi> of wann-bloodeii aniiuuls; Ix'lww'Ji .auditory passage, jis the shark luui tho': 
da^' la^'ers tlieh* is a white, gelatinous ray; the fishes witii lionvs ure W'ithout 
substuice, whictf gmi"« putrid \ eiy soon 
after deatli. Iftve look at tire organs of 
sense and thenervouk sj'stem in.fisiies, «<: 
comiot hut remark the exiraordinWy .sniail- 
noa? of the brain in pn»|>onion to tl»c size 
of tlie lM)<ly. In man, ilte bniiii is l-S^l of 
tlie body : in the shark, it is l-tlTiCK), ami in 
the tunny-.tklt, l-y7.40(»; it is alt) k-ss t.j>lid 
than j) o, arm-blooded luimiuh. and con- 
si«s ni>><i^ of lumps reseinMiugguogiions. 

The wn'bidlmn is only s itTuisverse plalr. 
entirely the r-tnicium, n liieh, in 

higher ofSers of anunals is called mbt/r 
Tlie uen’os of fyhes an* w**aker 
than diusi; of die higher uninials : some f >f 
them,iiowever,an* such j>owerful exeiti rs 
of electricity, tliut they can gt\e \iolent 
shocks; but the jtower e<-8.%*» as soon as the 
nerves are cur. The torpjdo, the sryiuno- 
tua, the electric «*), the Iitdiau-nceiiiej tuid 
the electric fMireupimi-fish, an* fixe hslies 
xvfaicii ap{iear to im* living Wiltaie pik s; 
for they iiave txvo luuseulur piles, si-pantl' 

«d from each other by u lui'iiibntm- ni- 
aemblmga net, and xxiueh, at least in the 
lorp*"*!*), lie under tie- curved <*aililiiges of calk-d it< rcyr. 
tlie kirge side tins, iiml'are legulalyd hv; dent, eaii only 
particular iM-rves. .-Vs to tin* organs of 
aenuc in fishes, tltoat- of sinelUng lual see- 
ing twpear to Ite the most jM’rfis'U Fislu-s 
ntnell die bait fartJier than they can se»* it, 

WHi die shark {lerceivi-s at an increilible 
distance die odor t»f a Xe-gro. 'I'heir or- 
|BUia of ometl have no eotiiiexion with 
UlUtic of rnspinitkiii; atid tiie wjter appa- 
rkSitly convoys the efiluvia atllriing lh< 


this external ear. Alt of them have ihreo 
xvinditig tuht^ in their he.ad, which tenmis 
iiate ill a hag filled with nervous marmw,. 
and eoiiuiining three fiord t>uiie.s. Thia > 
consrituu*» ,thc whole orgtui of hear^,^ 
Tliut of uiste si-xuiis ioIk* still nmre itit* 
l»erfi-ei. Their tongue has not even tiro 
papiilts, and die nerves an* hnuichea of 
tliosi; xvhieli go’ to the gills. The respira¬ 
tion of lish^i ID carriexl tai by means of 
their gills; ibese are well known to he 
xasx’ulur nM‘!nbrum*s-, fljur on each side,, 
f)i.steiied to a curvcil and llcxibk* ciirtUogir. 
Th*‘y an* eoimcotexl willi die cartilages of 
the longue, and with theertuiium. In ciir- 
iiluginoas fishes, lint gills an* within t)m 
iKMly like lings, and a di.'tirniiinate iiitinlKr 
of extemui oiienings lenil to tliem; tiro 
lariipn*ys, and dial kind ealled die nme 
curA, liax'e seven, niys and slrorka five of 
tbcM.* o}N*iiiiigs. Several lisiies have also 
a {Kieiiliar covering for the gills, and fiv 
•jiientlya nicmbnuie over »hem, which can 
Ih* <‘ouimcn‘xi or esu-uded. It eiicloB**s n- 
iitimlM'r of winding cartilagi**', which arp, 
The gilkt, as is very rwi* 
n.w's'ive tiie air which k 
itii.xed with tinf waU’r. Wfuu is callod’ 
the uir-bUidd/T is, in morii fi.sh«!S, joined' 
hx an >nr-pi|M* to tiro Munmi'h or thruoiu,. 
This is tlrougiit to conlatti nitrogen; but it 
1.“ e.i*ruiiii tluit it a.si4irt» their rising in tiro 
wiitor. Several fishes, m ih« loach and- 
gmlgt'oii, breathe also through the extsre- 
tory duel, as is fully imrv*^. Tiro ling* ar(| 
ex'eii diseovcntl wiM*!! at the btiUoUl <» lha 


aetite ^ jxmell niuHh ka-s pl-rfi etly tliiui sea, by the risipgofair ImbWca. Fwhga 
the air ^ but dn^y have very larg»; oliactory eonmioidy liavc no,voice; hut die firtheiv 
nervea, the emls of which wen* for a long* la'IsT, tlic loach, the trout, and aome 
while taken for the true brain. As to dioir uthers, give, when prtm‘d, a mumiuruif 
organs «f mght, they have v*iry largo eyes, sound, in iloing which they ueenj to tnahn 
Iwt geuernMyno eyelifls; liutiheepHk'rtiiis ,gr<at efibrta, and trembk all over Uk# ' 
goes (^ract^ over tiro eye,iuid in the blind- Issly. It is Very probable diat dfuj noundli 
^ afipeon to faavo only a siigitt traiisfia- prtMh>ci*d by the air, violently preeaed Ottf 
rancy. T3ro exmiea is very flat; imint^i- of tlai b]|gddror. ^ Tlic t^ulauon of tiro 
ately behind it usually is die ciystaJliuc, bjood in fishes >e, .M on||^>t be cxpec^ 





difl^vDt from thiit of the highffrTlaHiM of tiie export of the^ and oO^jloditeokm ^ 
aiuinab. Tiie hoort cunsistB only of one jm wiiie^ ; mid of ioipoT*e ^ iqlji td 
auricle dmi emu yentncle; it itoeivea the countries of Auffirk, as aelt^ e|w», liee,' 

&c. |•’rom 18(W to 1813, Pinioie was W 


, hluod imn tlie body, ami eonda % 
siugie aitoiy, directly to tlio giUa; it is lujte 
pn>vidod with oxygen hy coouiot with 
>vater, and tite air coitnuiicd in h, and is 
again TfH^eivitd by a iiutuber of Muail ve»4- 
wplt^ which flow together into U»e aorta, 

Which dhitribuies the, hKaxi otcrtlte whole 
b»sly. The motion of the Immui is, in 
. much mon* uulejHUKh'nt of the 

bminond suiiml nunrow titan in tin; higher 
ordors, atui, fur Utis muon, can continue 
M^veraJ liOiire oiler ^lu bniin and >!|iinni 
murrdW have Ihhjii dMroyed. The ehyht 
pOKlueoti by the dig'ntion of fisl«>s is n- 
eeived by ohsoriiing vehsels,, wliieli tenni- 
itaui unmedialdy in the veins, v\ itlioiit go¬ 
ing dtrougii giaiuls. Although most fL<>ii* s 
hiy cggH, winch are nwlun'ti and Tintclied 
out of their IxHly, then* an* eanduginous 
fisllitti wliieli are vnipuroiis. That tlicn* 
are henimpImKlites uitiongfu>he.s bus Ins n 
lately proved; f«)r Horne hiix found in 
lniu|rreyK Itoth S{iavvn uini milt. Thr'pro- 
duenve jhiwit of ftshe.-' «s greater thrur that 
of any htither animal, fn the span a of 
tite tettch then: have Uen eounted .’te.IKH) 
eggs* at oner; in tint rrf ih«' inaek.-n’l, 

>iri,(KXl; atnl in that of the e<xl, I .-‘I'm ,001'. 

—The twelttli sign tif liie./euliae t" called 
“the FislnW’ («S*cr 

Fit* (the old rieneh word for /sir, 
a syllable fretjuently prvtixrd to 
the [‘inglislt suniame (FiU-lIeriN rt. Fii/- 
C'afeiie«, . Fil/.-4ai><e;'l, vvhu h, like the 
Hco’tish A/or, the Iri.dj (f, and iln' lle- 
■ brew iirn, signifies stun, and, in nniott 
witli the uamt' to vvideh it is pn'livrrl. in- 
liicaica the ancestor of Uiuse win* U-ur it. 

Wc nui.st also add theejawntirildistinetion, 

' lina FUz always denolt*s illegitniuUe ile- 
IKH'Ut Thus there arc Fit/'C'lim'in-es, 

■»on» of the late duke of Clarence, now 
Wiiliniii IV, and the actr«*ss, Mrv Jonhin 
Then* arc monv noble families ol'sneh an 
Origin, wiai iue.iiide their royal piogeniti,irs 
in tln*ir guucalugienl uihles. * 

Pft'MK (in tin; ('roatimi dialect, Hskn; 
in Ucrinitn, St.'ftil-im-Ftaum); a sr-a- 
,jport at the ItoUnm of tin.* gulf of <lnju - 
'tuuro, on tlio Adrialic, and capiud of tin* 
llunguriiui Lkoraif^ tvhieh lielongs to the 
'bingdoin of Croatia.' Fiumv contains 743 
bouses, ami ?(XiO iuhabitaiiLs. It is tiic scut 
of govnniment of Uic liturule, of a uuiii- 
tnorciul tribunal, a htadib utlice, gyrmia- 
tiiinti, &c, *nie maiiufttct^m’s of Um city 
ore ithlKMtam ; itorUoulady, fltosc of ro- 

Mjglu*, tolaicoo, doth, sugar, jH>Uii»h, wax, ^ . . _ 

eorctagi!, &c. lUi roiniiMr;^ puaitsui of m lamiia os foi' the numufacturo of'fu. 

Voi-.. V. ,13 . . . ' . .• . , 


{KisqiniKion a>f Francs'; and formed a port 
of the Illyrian provinces. It is obout 15 
kagdes from Triesur. lii 17712, it was rle>’ 
ckirod a frt»? port. J.at, 45“ Ilf 83" ,N,; 
Ion. 14*- litV 44" K 

Fixed Then; are twpiirpeciesof 

oil in vcg«*tuhles, agreeing in tbo common 
pro|K‘rtics irf‘ uinnuosity afid inflatnmaf^l- 
ity, hut C!w;ntiidly dinereiit in many of 
llnar clicrnical (]unliti<;s. The one, beingca^ 
|Mil*ie of U'ifig volatiii/.«d widiout decoin- 
jHtsition, i.N naiued volntltuil (q. \,);’itliO' 
rrfher Is d<*mnnina^ed fufd oil. The lat¬ 
ter is gein'rolh contained in the. sircds aOd 
fniiLs of v**g«‘t!dtlcs, and varies iqintprop- 
**ilies, accordijig to tiifi plants by which it 
r*- utronh’d. ,Tli(; fix«*d oils are extracted* 
h) pressun*, and, iiccordingly, arc frequent¬ 
ly c:dl*u! iTpruiSn! mla..' Wlieii lias pro- 
ces.s is aided hV heat; the action of whhdi 
is to render the oil more fluid, the |iroduct 

esteemed lejes pure. The iHirest oils 
.-in- those express’d from tin; fruit of tl^ 
olive, or the w cds of^thc abnuu.'l; laliets, 
le>s (Min*, come from flax-s**eil and lH*iii|i- 
Ms-d. 'I'in'M' oiNun* usually flqid, but ol' 
a somewhat iliicl; consistence, juid liable 
to c.ioircal at verytticsleratc coW.s ; {Milm »>il 
IS * veti, iiaMir.ttiy, concri'tc. When fluul, 
they .in- transparent, of a yellAw or yel¬ 
low wh green color, and cu)iable of bcitij^ 
I* iideo d «jinle truns{iurent by the uta; of 
aninj:d chareoal. 'I'hcy tm* iiicxluruus ond 
insipid, . 1 ! IiMsi if they have lHx*n tvbtain- 
evl w iih doe care ; and fr»*e froin the muci¬ 
laginous .and c.\traciive matter of tlto 
plants from w hcitce tln*y coiih* : me lighter 
tlian water, wjili which tlay do not unite, 
tnul are vciy s{iiirii)gly soluble in tUrohol, 
with tiie e\e< ptiou of, eastor-oil. .\t a 
temiHTature U'low Fahr^ Uiey retnoiD 
unelningiHl. In ilie neichlHiriKHiu of tills 
lenqwntinv, howen'r, they la’giii to hoii,| 
ami to disengage an inflammable va)»or; 
lint the oil thus eoiidenacd » altered in 
itf pro|i<'rth*s; it loses its miklnem, be¬ 
comes mon* limpid and vobitile, a |ior- 
tion of carbon liciiig lihewisi* itefNisttiHl. 
TmtisnnttiHl tbrough on Iznited tuw.Jixed 
oil is coHvcttial into eurlMitue acid atel 
••artuiroied'hydrop'n, ,wiU« n sinall ptirtioti 
of acid liquiir, and a n'siduum of rharoMil. 
In the «|Hin iur,it bums with a clcarwhhe' 
light, ntal tbmiation of water and carii(W> 
ic acitl gas. Accordingly, the fixed otts. 
are ca|mble of U'ing «m|*bviHl for ^ 
])tirp<t.scs of oniticial Uluminallon, Q« Uvelt 
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I%red oils under^'couadernlite ciuudgo ^«'rdhr©d. IVitricsd^nEndorsthemthicJc} if 
expoisttve lo thfl. air*' Tlw ranoidit^' beat is amliedf the Action is marc rapid, 
ioiviuch Uicu takes place is ocrafwoed by and a yeiioa''color is oontmuAicatod, tbo 
the niuciiaciiious matters which \bcy ocm- oil lieing rendered ooncrntc. Chlorine 
“ tain becunirng acid. ‘•From tlie operation thickens oil, and renders it white. When 
of the suiiie cause, tliey gradually losd l)oi}ed in sulphur, n coiu|K>uiiii is formed of 
tlieir liuipidity, and some of Uicm, which a bmwii coK>r, a very fetid smell and acrid 
. are hence cihri dtying otis, Ivecoine so taste. It lik«*wi«*, when heater!, disstdvrs 
dry’, that they no longer fl^l unctuous lo phosphorus, roniimp a liquid which be- ' 
tlie nvjch, nor rrive a stain to |»upr>r.* This comes huiiinous,« hen exi>oscd to tlie air. , 
projH'rty, lor which linseed oil is remark- Olive-oil, a<-cordmg to the analysis of (iny- ' 
able, may lie coiimiiniirated quickly, by Lu»«'acaiidTlienar<l, coi«sist«olVari*onT7. 
heating the oil in an o|H*ri vessi*). 'I'hc 2i;l, oxygiui !>.427, and hytlrogi'ii KCk^. 
drying oils ari* employed for making oil- Fixkd Stahs; those stare whieli a|i- , 
paint, and, nii\»Ml with Kanqi-biack, consii- jH-ar lo nqnain always at tlw stiiiie dis- f 
lull? printers’ ink.* During ikf* |>ns'*'Sf nt’ tance from each oili*-r, and in the mine , 
dry ing. oxygiii 1 “ altsorlanl in consehTa- n iative [sisiiion. The name comrire- 
blt'quantify. Tiiis al»soq>tion of oxygen heiuls, ihcn'fgre. all the lieaveniy Ihmih^ 
is, uiidex certain circumstances, ^o alnin- wirh ilie exception of the planets, with 


dant a|ul rapid, and accomjKuned xtith such their rmsuis, and the eoiia'ts. Hut, liesidea 
*a free disengagement of calofic, that lighf, the ap{ihn'nt motion of the fixerl stare, 
porous, eombnsiiiile material.-, such as ri'suking from the riuimul rotation of our 
. lampblack, hemp or coUou-si'ed may i>e earth upon its axis, and from the pix^cos- ' 
kindled In 'ti Hlany insfaiice- of .sponta- skui of the <*quinoxes (•*ee Prtnjtsion nf 
■tteous (•(>,: tKistion have oei urr* d tromdus the PijuiituTi’^) and the alM'tration of light 
, cause: and particuhirly'iti liie Uu-Maii a \ery .“low. pnip-r mo- 

•ajcseiials, where, at length, . M in's »tt‘e\- fnm has Inen oliwtar'd in them, .so that it 
perinientsrwas' iubti^ited to ii.-c«*rtuit» the i- not strictly true that the livt-rl stars re- 
accainjKinyiutrciivnrn'tanc,'-. It apjteai.- main in the-.'imer' latii«*js»sition. It has 


from ifir-^e invt—tit'jUioiTs, that if hi iirp, Imtii found that Sirius, lor example, has, 
flax or linen cloth, steep'd in hu-eed since the tune of Tycho-Hrahe, moved 
oik lie in a iieap, and Ivlsottiewhat pn-s.-- alstut two minutes from it.'' place, Ats*. 
ed together »ui<{ coiiliiied, It’S fi'inp’rature Hut llerwhcl lOn .the I’roper Mntiotj of 
riA'S,a smoke issues from it. and, at length, tie'Sun and S«»lar Sy.stem, in the Jdtiio- 
sometimes within 21 or eien 12 lioui-, it sophical ‘rnin-actioiii». \ol. 7.‘f) has prm<*d 
takes fin*. The sjuiie thing happ n- with .‘that this appireiit change of phicr, n'SuitH 
rnixtuo's of oil and fine rhan-iKd, ;uid w idi fmiii’a real iiiotuHi of oer xvlmle^ solar sys- 
lompbioek wnipp'il up in iiiien; from tem in the eeh-siial spui'-H, Stars 
wUenee it i- coujii’tored. that imuiy exo n- al.-o Is-en .si'en lo app*ur siidd«i)ly in the 
.sive fines, which have hroken out in cotton heaven.-, and again to disaiiiient. OfoUiers 
nmnufaetorir^s, and for wliieh no eausi- it luis Iweii remarked that their N/.e ap- 
could b*' assigueii, mu-t iwive ariwu from p'ars ultene.itely to incretua! and to dimin- 
tlib spiiitaneous intlammabuity of oil-. > i.hIi. Their dlsiaiiee from mir eartli is, in 
Fixed ads unin; with the eornnioii mefiiliic the most liienil fu-nae of the word, im- 
oxhltts. f)ftheseeonijs)und-,the mo-t Hi- tin aL«ur.ihle, Tlie moi4 pmerfiil lulc- 
ti*re«tiiig is that w illi the oxide of lead, scop--cannot give them a miiiiWo dianie- 
"Wben lin,v>ed oil is hi-aied witli a -m.'dl U r. We can olituiij an idea nf thdr aitui 


, ttiat tins appireiit cliaiige ot pDuU) n-sultH 
fn»m’a real itiotuHt of oer vvliole^solar sys¬ 
tem in the eeh-siial spai'-H, Stars 
abo Is-eii .Ki'en to app*ur siiddiidy in th« 
heav en.-. and again to diKa|*|)eat. < ifoUiers 
It has Is'eii remarked that their si/.e ap- 
p>ars alti-ne.uely to inrretLsa and to dimin- 
i.H!i. Their dlsianee from mir eartli is, in . 
the most litenil fu-iiae of the word, im- 
ini aL«ur.ihle, Tlie moi4 pmerliit luic- 
scop-- cannot givetlinm a miidido diiinie- 
t»T. We can olituiti an idea of their nia* 


quantity of litharge, a liipiid re-uk- wlucii trom Uie eircufiimncg tliat, ttilitatigb wu 
powerfully drying, and b employed as ajipibaeh tiiom bv forty nitliinire of ntik»i, 
oil varnish. Oii'v e-oii, comhined with half 'iJie diameti'r el*.the tfartb's orbit), and 
ltd vteigltt of htharge. limn.s the common r**c*rie frotrf them, iui far, wc can find no 
diadt^n f^tfr. Tlu* ftvetfoMb are read- dtflerwuee in them. Huyfi^enB, liy coin- 
ily atfogked by aikalW. With airunonia, |i«uring the light of riirius with that of Um$ 
tlK*3r fonri a wvapy liquid, qi which the «un, Iriril to detennine iw diHtaneo from 
naiiH! of vUatm Ummiti Is applied, the earth, and, iipm* the «»ijijK«fllioi» tliat 
They ore oxidau-d by a nuuils r of (he riirtiH is of the iwiiKJ ww a» tne t»u«» ntado- 
Acols, 8ut{>huric aria «sni n-nders tlseni its dssatiee tiwH's greater. How- 

Wack ; the oxygeti uf the aeiil-attracting ever eoiqvctoreJ •uchdeti'rmMMitionsmmst ' 
Jiart of the hydrog«;n o/" the oil, aial eaus- Is*, they entitrily «ic<*e«il in provinif to 
u»g ilM< di'{M)iuttOfi of ciiareoul: and if heat us that *the cf«k*ri(d «««!«« haw an extent 
a» applied, a large piriitm of snIphuroitM Is-yond tj»e power w Uie huinao tmtid fo 
arid i» dincjiiga^d, and even Miljiltur 19 conceive. w«^a«t in equal uncertainty 

■’ .. .... ..... ....... 
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with Tfiffwd to the tunuro umI eotw^tion > instnitnente stui clocks, CUJU MHV 
of the nxcd titars; but it in in thehi^lxwii (orf of KretmmAnMter racame (»ie of the 
dcgiee fHohdblc th^ thojr are kimmotM." tfioet distin^islied in Qertaaay,' Its hie- 


1^ 

anil tiie obecira- 


wiirlde or suns, around Mroicb, as aronnd 
our ^ui, ftianetti revolve in determihed 
itadta, receiving from them light and heat. 
The fixwl atartt are divide*! >ircording lo 
the dideroniree in tin'ir hrilliancy, w iiirh 
are very vwilite lo Ihe naked eye, into 
etaix of the hna, ecconti, thir^ inegnittidis 
&■('. Buli lieeidw thc‘4»e wars, whieli nj>- 
jM>«ir in the heaven a« dwtinri liright 
{ednie of light, the eye, in ttio eletu* v niter 
iiightH, WM*e here and llieo* little white 
elotiila. I'liew' iiehuluue sjnite are groufts 
of tnnumerehie stars, whieh the telea’ojs* 
n*vwl« to ua; and the iiinit<*«t power ol‘ 
our insliuineiiw alone previ-nts us from 
|<M>kiug tiinvard witlioiu end, into die iii- 
i'liMte r»?gion.s of s]Kiee. Much giniend iii- 
foniutlioti is to Im> toiind in Ihsie's Introdiie- 
lioii to a Know ledge of the Siurr) fleuit'ns 
(llHiMsIition, Ih'riin, Iri onler i«) dis- 

tingtiish luon* easily die fixed stars from 
each mhiT, natiies were given to di«‘ most 
rentarkalde of them in vm'uneient time", 
and they wen’ di\id«yl into gnmps or e<>n- 
stellalioiis. (if.'' ) .'Vsironomers lia%e gu¬ 
ru descriptiouH of all the stars aei'urdiiig 
to their situations with their niiines, iiiag- 
ntltide, ^e. t'lkisini, ladaitde, /neli and 
lune done so; and great vf-'’ ’’ 
line to J, K. iknle's Vmnut'ntiihiu, rtn 
thlntrum rr, Tahulis untis iiu-i- 

ftUtrrirtntiii.nmuirtabMMiwmis.lstruntm 
()f»in'tUimibuJt (IVrliii, lr*Ol^ 'I’o the 
text is added, iji the (•eriinui and Fri'iieh 
languages, a t«enend Aeeount iiiid De- 
seriplioti of Stars, witit tlic Uiglil Asceii- 
atoii tuid Iteelinattou of .^tao ; Hi 

folios ^prt'Seiit price of the mn)i>s and text' 
4 tyi/drifh.H-d'ar'j^. UiKle’a InttiHluciioii 
gives us n e^anplele list of the imeient 
eaialogu**s> i>f stars, of eeUs^^id glols’s, \e. 

FiXMii.LnKK, Placidtis, a Ihmediemut 
monk and astronomer in tlie inona'iti ry 
of Krernsmunster, in l’plH*r Austria, wiw 
liom Mav 5ft*, 17*41, tuid died AugU't Sf?, 
IftH. Il« w'lia 40 years jarofesisir af the 
ctuion law lit a scfioui fi»r young nolde- 
mim 01 Krttmatnimitter; but he owes his 
re{ttitaijou to him astronomical wriiiugs 
and olMKfn'ationsi Ilia uinde, thi' uhbol 
of the nioiitUtiery, «'Sial>liah<^l a inatiie- 
nuitardi hall, puih at a ktter (MtriiHl, an ol»- 
twrvtttoty for tUe monajtieiy. The wotk« 
of l^aianilc, and lh« uiwiiAanev of a com- 
tiion ejuriMtmer of Uks village, wlio did not 
kiKiw how |o rood or write, wore fc'iiunilb 
oerV chief aafe in earning tliis institutuni 
into ofK«i. t'iidur Ids dirnction, the ardann 


toryj by Fixmillncr, is «ven hi the Driem* 
Rtim Jlrfronomteum, m Jin. 1765 ad An. 
1775; aiul wfeto w'isfr, Crenmaamama ab 
An, 1776 ad An. 176J. FixmiUnor pub¬ 
lished also some of his obseryntions in the 
schmiifie joiiinuhi of Germany. By h» 
numerous observations of Merepry (then 
verj' ditneult to make), I^alande was en¬ 
abled to cuiu}nle his ueeurate tablro of 
that planet. Fixnuilner was one of tite 
Itrsf observers and eateulatorft of Uie ortdt 
of I’nimis, or Hersi'hel, of w'hieh he con¬ 
structed tables, lie w^s the first who 
seientifienlly examined and proved the 
truth of ihsl' n siipiMisition, tliut the 
star .'U of Ttiurijs, oliservcil by Flamsteed 
in llSK>, and alterwards lost, was the same 
It" tilt" planet. He made all bis calcula¬ 
tion." iimi'^df, afid always twice ox'cr, tAs 
a man, lie was mild and amiidiir. ' 

rixTCRE", in law, ar»> things attaelied 
to land, .-iiid that with it to tlie heir, 
anil nr>t, as p« rsand projs rty. to theexecil- 
tor ; ."iich a" Jiiiie-kiliis, m'\j[lstoia:. strue- 
liiits foi li."h-|>gnds, puMijis, ,ehiiniHA'-’ 
pieci", Moxe.s fuimcN, fiMHl tahl^ 
iifiichc", waiiiMvaint', &c. The ipjestioa 
iw to what are, and whtu are not fixtures, 
1" of ,"<nne importiifiee, not only betWM*a 
ioi‘ Is 11 and exts'inor, hut U-tween tlie 
laiidlord and leiiaiit; and, iNraust.’I cmi rigid 
a rule would dta-ourage improvomeiitsby 
tenants, if ihev were ohligeel to leave die 
."tructnres, oil which the>x might Iml* bc- 
."toweel great e-xpenw, on the pn*miii«*s Ot 
the ('Xpinilion of their k’U.se.'S, tlie laW b 
1 e rx'til H'nil III allow iiig them to n'lnoVC such 
articles ii.s they have put up tluring the 
te'nii of the* U'um’, for ('arryingou llntir trade 
or huMiios, though the articles, when in 
u.se, max hiixe* Is en fixi-d to the fnH'hold. 

ri.xe ct ", ('aius Valerius; a Boinan 
pex't of tlic hitteT half «»f the l.st wtitury, 
who hx(‘d in I'aeltiti (/Nifneiumk end di^ 
xetung. lie sung the o\|Nxhtion of die 
Arguiiatiei in an epir |iOeiii Lirf!pmuiira\ 
of whieh seven tswks and jvin of tho 
eighth have n'luainixi to us. iiuxiel 
Wits die .Alexuiidriiui AiMdi|)niu.*i RhoilHis. 
Flaecus caiuiot Is* com|iured with Vifgil, 
jet his iHH'iii is not witiiout peculiar Uxati- 
tii's and fine ym.'isagixi. His roily deafi|[i 
pn'vetited him from giv'vng u its hielMbt 
^HiVish. N I'w ed'niou*, from those of NiVcV 
olns Hetnsius and Peter Biinnann, have 
Ik***!! puhlisiicd by llarles ,®®d 

WagiHT (IHO.*!) wiibcommentarieR. 
Fi.j|cii's, Madrius, sumamod Ohtnim*t 


inatht tlm t^uiuiittn^ »9H(jii-«!ciow transit eoksbratod ttn;ologi*n,VJBi|r^^j^' hi 
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1520!, died at F<imkfbit on uifi upott tlio ca{>, or to take it in, nut of the 
r Marne, in 1575. Hb'miu uanic was '-rt'spticl or submission due fimui all s]ii]>M 
, JTadby to which hcigarc the j^tinized or UtHjts, to tliosc any way justly llieir, 
Ibhn of FlactM, arcoi^ug to* llie rusmui superiors. To, lower or strike the flag,' 
.of hK ngt‘. He was a pupil of Luther in an engagement, is a sign-of yield- . 
and MelaiictJion, and w*as so ntde and ing. ^he wav to lead a ship in triumph 
violent iii his ndigious fontro\-ersies, that is, to tie thf> thigs t«» the shrouds, or the, > 
ewunoW, ia some parts of Germany,ntde, guIK-ry in the liind-pmt of the ship, and 
vulpufl’llowsareeallellbyaternnlenvcHl let them hang down towards tlte water,' 
ftoni his utune, i7<ii. and tow the ^ms<'l by the stern. Livy 

Fi.uio; an ensign tweolors, a cloth on relates ilmt this wjis tlie way the llomaiiH 
which are usually {tainried or %vn»nght used the vesse ls of (.’artluigc. (For further 
certain ligiiivs ami Itome on a stall';—in inforinution, sih' Statularifs.) 


the army, a banner by which ono jvgi- 
tnent is distinguisdied fr(»m .anotle'r;—m 
tliemarine, a eerain Imnner by wliicli an 
ailmiral is dislingiiisbcd at sea fn>m the 
inferior 6hi)>s of his stpiadixai; hIm) tiic 
colors by which one nation is distinguish¬ 
ed from'anotlier. In the Hriti'h tiaij, 
flags are eidier red, wlnte or bine, ami an' 
d'asplayc 1 from the top nt^ilie niiim-in:j.'t, 
fore-niftstor ini^zen-niast, aciNmliOL' to the 
rank of Mie admiral. Wh-'ti the fine i*. 
disfi)av I at the iiu-un-top-iiallant-ni.'isf 
Head, the etliccr distmgUK-tiMl th* ivin i.s 
known to !«< ,?u admin!; ulien I'min the 
’,ft5n*-toi>-giilIaiX-ma<t head,a \ ice-julininil; 
and wbon from the mi/zen-lop-grtljani- 
maj* head, a n*ar-adm»nil. The nnioti is 
the highest admimJs flag. The ne.\t fle.g 
afler the union is white at tlu' mam ; and 


Fi.A0-Of'nc».K; >} iiotij moiis to ndmiral. 
rj.AO-Siiti'; a ship in which an adini- 
nd’s flag is dKplai ed, 

Fmo-Stafk is generally a contintiii' 
lion of till'top-galliiiit-m.'i.xt alnivc the top- 
gullnrit rigging, but i.s wmietimes, es- 
IH'ci.ally in giiard-shipN a .sjiar, I'cctipjing 
tlic phic(> of the io{)-gail:uii-m!iSt, and is 
onlv .of ii<i<> to disfilny the flag or |h iidant. 
When it is n coritiminliori of the tojsgnb 
laiit-nia.st, it is frc<(iientlv termed th'- niy- 
ti! vtast. 

Fi.eoKJ.LAVTs (from the Latin J!ap!- 
hn.Xx* Ih'.'U]; the niitne of a tfcet m the 
Idih ei ntiirv. who tlioiight that they euuld 
lie-t expiate their sins h\ the wven* dis- 
cipiitit* of the .“I'ourge. Kaiuer, a hermit 
of Perugia, is ’said to have In’en its 
blunder, in 12»i(). lb* w«»n found follow • 


tlie last, wiiieh ehuniet^rizes an admiral. 
i.« Wue at the .same n^st-head. For u 
vicc-ailmiral, the fir>t flag i.s nsJ. tjie 
recond white, and tlie third hhn> at the 
fore-top-galliint-inast head. The siuiit; 
order b.'olifs'ned with reganl to rear-ad¬ 
mirals, wliox' flags are displayed at th'- 
niizren-tiijs-galiant-masT head, 'fhe low¬ 
est flag in this n:i\y is, aeeonhngly. blue at 
the mizzen. All (he white Hugs lia\e a red 
St. G<*orge'.s eroK« in them, ins* tied orjgi- 
nally to distiiigiii.sh tliem from the old 
Freiieh white flag with a white cross. 
The Freneli national flag, sine** tie* hit** 
reyolution, is the tri-eol«>reil fli«g,r*'‘*l, white 
and blue. When a eounei) of war is held 
at eea, if it Ik* on biiard tin* aduiind, they 
being a nag on tlie main shrtniil*>: if iti the 
vico-admi^, in the fim* shn.ials ; and if in 
the rcor-admitail, in the mi/^f ti shrmals. 
The flags borne on the nu/zen are jwir- 
Ucularly called fcaliattls .—To lieaie out 
tlic flag, in to put out or hang abroad the 
flag. To hitng out die white flag, is to 
call few'quarter; or k .shows, when a ves 
sel niTivea <m a isiast, tliat it has no hos¬ 
tile intention, hut (tomes to i.radi'*, or the 
Mke. To li^g out llwj rod flag, hs to 
give a signid of dcfjanei; and To 

lower w to pull it dewra 


ets III nearly all parts (-f Italy. 01.1 at..; 
young, gr(*at iiii'l Miiali, ran ihrmigh lli*' 
ciliess scourging themselves ami exiioning 
ton*|M*ntaiie(*. 'I'heiriiumiK sye<iij amount 
od to lO.OOf*, who w* III lilNjiii, led hy priests 
liearing liaimers tiiul eioiw s. Tiny went 
in thousands from eountry’ tti country, 
lK*gging alms. In J'idl. they hroke out 
die .\1{H in crowds into (hTiiiany. showed 
lli<*mM*he.s III AlAitin. Haviuia, llohemia 
and Pid.'.tid. and fl.uiid there iiiaiii irni- 
laitirs. In IfjHi, a small fwmd of Fbgel- 
Junt-i iip|K*an*<l in f^imslMirg, who, with ■ 
i-.uen*ii liire-s w hip|K*d theiiiH‘lv»*sthrough 
the **ity, ttri«l at ei ery church. 7*he prineps 
and higher clergy w(*re little jiIraM'd with 
this r>« w' I'ralcniiti,. olUiotigli it was favutt'd 
hv the |«'oj«le. ^riie shameful puhlic ('.\- 
|»o*iur«* of, tlie jKWili hy ^he I' lagdlanti ■ 
oiJi*iifh*d g(K)d mnnnerK; dtejr travelling 
in such iiutiilM'ra aflbnlod oppotiunify for 
s»’diii**us eommotionis mid irregulariiies 
of all wirtfl; and their extortion of aluis 
v\;is a s«*\»!re ta.\ uiK»n die JH’Oeeflil »*itizen/ 
()n tiiiK'amiunt, Isidi in Germany and in 
Italy, W'veral princes fortmd*' ihesc expe¬ 
ditions of die Flagdloiits. Tlie kings of,, 
Poland and Bohetnia.exrielled them with 
violence, from their states, and tlie histioj**' 
slrenuouHly opfs^sed them. In spite 'of 
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, this, the society continued under aiKnlier ^ileniy entered |ipen a coime oeror he* 
Ibrni, in tlw fraiemiiHHt of tile B^hitrds^ fore thought of; ailer ihcin, &e KomaiiH, 
(«!pe BegwwMat), in Gemmny nnd' France, and at length all ' ' 
and in the iN^nning of Uic l(>Ui ccnttify, 
onioug Ule BnUtera of the cross, so nu¬ 
merous in Thuriiigta (so calicfi dbtn 
vreoritig on their riotlnts across on the 
hreast mid <ni the Iwck), of whom 1)1 
ivcrc burnt at once at Mnngcrsliauscii, in 
14M. 'riic council aRsombh'd at Con¬ 
stance, liclween 1114 and HIH, “wns 
obliged to lake deeisi\e'measures ngmiist 
tlH'io. HiiH'e this time, nothing more has 
lieen heard t»r a fWitemity of this sort. 

{See Fla^latiun). 

F].A(i('u.\Ti<»N has almost always Is'en 
us»>d for the* fninislimeiit of eniiuw. Its 
application as a meHtis of religious |h-U' 
anci? is an old Orieutnl custom, admitttsl 
into (Thristianity j*artly In'caus^* .-s lfior- 
iiicnt \<as considered salutary iis moitifv- 
ingthe flesh, and jiartly Iweause hmli ('hrist 
and Uie .n}«tsiles tniilerwein seourgint'. 

Fmm the 1st century of (‘hristiariiiy. re- 
iigiuiiS {hTsoiw Miugiit to atone fur tin ir 
(tins, and to mo\e an iinpurtial Jiidee to 
eotu[Mission am! {Minion, hy voluntary bod¬ 
ily torture. Like tin* nblmt Kegino, at 
Pnirn, in the lOth eentiirv. man\ i ho.>.e to 
.slian* in the sutlcnngs of' Cliri'^, in ordi r 
to make ilaaiisi'hi's the more ecrtuin o|' 
forgiveness through him. It hccuine iji n- 
,eral in the llth cctium, when Peter Da- 
miiini of Kavenna, abtioi of the Hem die- 
tine monastery of Saiit.’i * ('roef> d*\\el- 
laiio, near tiuhtno, in Italy, aAerniii'd.s 
t,.rdiiinl hishop of rtstia, >;ealously n c- 
ommended seoiirging as an atonement 
for sin, to ('hnstiaiiii generally, ami, m 
phnienlur, to the monks. IIis own e\- 
am{dc, and tin* fium* of his sancuiy, ren- 
rh’nsl his exhortHiiun.s etfei’tive. t’lCrL'y 
and laity, men and women, iN'gan to tor¬ 
ture tjienis«-lvi>s w ilh rod.s, aiul thongs, and 
clmilis. They fixed certain time- for the 
infliction of thi.s (lisci{dine itfion them- 
Hclvca. Princes etiusiHl iJienistdvis, to he 
ticonrgifd naked by their falhur eonfeYors. 
liouis IX ronstuutly ourrhsl* with him, 
for tht.s {>ur|toa»', on ivory' Iki.x, eontaining 
five MiiiaU iron chains, ami. exhoried Jiis 
(ktlter coiiftaiMir to scourge him with 
ooverity. lie likewiM* gtiw sUniinr Isixes 
to the jirinmiM and priticeioies of his houH', 
ajkl to other ‘pious friends, as marks of 
bis piTuliar favor. The wild ev{M‘et«tion 
of Ix'ing ptirificil front sin hy fltigi'llaiiviii, 

C 'aibMl ibniugbout Euni{K; in the l.a.st 
of the llith eeiiuiry. Alwut this 
dme,'* Mvya ila* monk of Pailuo, in las 
clironicltst of the y ear IlAiOv “ when all 


Italy. Thtt fear of, 
Christ excrttxi upon the jfieoj^le no strong 
an influence, that men of noble and igno¬ 
ble birth, old and young, traversed the 
stns'ts of the city naked, yet without 
HhaiiM*. JCaeh earned a scourge in bi» 
bond, with which he dmw forth blood 
liroiri his tortiimd Isidy, amidst siglisand 
ti-nrs, singing, at Uie .sanii: time, {lefjitefitia! 
{•salnis, and entn*ating tlu* rnnipassion of 
the Deity. Hotli by dtty and night, ami 
even in the coldest vv inters, hy hundreds 
and tiiotis;uids, they wandered through 
cities and ehurches, sirr»*te and v^lugea, 
yviih hunirrig wax randies. Music was 
then silent, and the souk of love eelioeil 
iio more: nothing was lieard bUt atoning' 
l.imentaiions. 'J'iie most unlis ling could 
tiot ndriiin froni ieiii's; di.sronlatit {Mirties 
wi-ri' ncoiiciled ; u.-im rs and roblK-rs hast¬ 
ened to n-Miin* lle ir tmiavv ful gams; eriitii- 
nal-, heflire utiMis|ieeteif, CJime and con- 
|iicd tlieir crime.-, &.c.” Hut these {m h* 
mice.-.Minn deeeiieniicil into irnWy fonati- 
ei'*m nod a -urt ot‘ trade. The {smitenW 
untied into liaternities calli'd tlk' Ffagrl- 
/e;i/.» ,ij. v.i, ill'whu ll there were hruncliiw 
in Italy. rrann- nml tJermiuiy. .\fter tlie 
coiitifil »tf<'on.-tance(Ml I—Imtli eler- 
{.T and laity by drgr* es became disgustixl 
VMlli 'I'lfe Fniiicisciui iiioiiks 

lu IV.im-e 'Cordelier.') oh-'cncd the prac- 
tii'e lon:.o--[. It j.s not to In- wondeml at, 
tlmt a en-tom so idfeiurd vvtisso lougiiiaiii- 
taim d. wln-n we reiiiemlH'r the great ad- 
vantaire- which the stiflcrcrs {mimistsl 
tin iii-elv I-.. In tlie opinion of men in Uic 
mitidle aj*!',', tlagellamiii was equivalent 
t i every ,«ort of e\piatiou for jMist sins, 
tiii|S>-ed by the fiither Confessors. HOOO 
.-■trokes. and the cliautiiig of 30 {Muiiten- 
liiil iis.ihn--. vvci-*> suflicient to cancel the 
shir, of a year ; .‘JO.OtXt strokes, tin; sins of 
10 \ears, \c. Vn Italian widow, in the 
llth centitn, lH>a.sfe(l tliat she hud made 
expiation hy volotitarv M'ourgtng for KH) 
veins, for vvliicli no less than 300,001) 
stripes went n‘i|utsiltt. The o|iuiiim wa.<i 
{•revuieiit, likewise, that, however gn^at the 
guilt, by sell'intlictevl {Mun, hell might Iw. 
1 sca{Mal. and the honor t*f ptsmliar lioli- 
m ss tici|Utred. lly tins iiteanH, flnp'lhl- 
tion gamed n idiarm in the sight m' tlus 
guilty uiitl anihitious, vihieh raiseil them 
akivc the tln<ad of eor|ioreal .suifejriitg,. 
till the eonceits of hv|Ha'risy voiushcd Ih*~ 
fixe the elitari'r light of eivilmttitm and 
kiiowlixlge. 

Pi.A»»:ui.r.T ; a Htnali pi{N> or fluutj the 


Italy wm tilled with vicni Uie Fcrugiatui notes of which ore cxetnahngiy clear and 
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^cibrill . It w gpnptally.niaUe of 1 k>x or ‘ 

• f o&er hanJ wixhI, though sopictimeR of 

ivorf, anil has «x holes for tlw n^ihition 
' ©fits pounds, Ixsides those at the Urttoni 
and tnonUj-piere and that behind Ute 
^ lieek. * 

Flail; !\n iiistninieiit for tiirashing 
‘conu that ronsipts of—]. the hand-stntf. 
•wlyHi tin* Inlxirer holds in his hand; ‘-J. 
the swiph’, or t!i»t ixirt whicli strikes ilie 
com; the caplins, or IctiUicni thongs 
, that 'hiinl the hund-stntV .•itnl s« ; I. 
the middle hand. Iwiug the lonilo'rn thong, 
or tislt-skin, that ties the eaplins together. 

I'LAkEs; a .sort of platfinn made of 
hulilles. u-xhI fir, dr\ing eodjish. 'fhey 
are luitally placed near the shlin-* of tlsh- 
ing-barbors,—F/<u< siL'intie,- al.-o a stn.ill 
stage hung over a -"'.np'" side leealk or re- 
jMiir anv bn-iwli.—W e »}X’ak alxi vt'njinkr 
of snow. {S-e Snow., 

FLAMKiJiC; a kiiniol'large tapi'i. made 
of henijx’ii wicks b\ {xainiig melted wa\ 
on theii and iettmg it nm down to 
<he Is. ’ iro. 'Fill' donw, lay tliein to rirv. 
after whirh roll tlK.noi. ,>able, ami jom . 
f>iir of ibeuf Togfilx r tn means of a red- 
hot inin' aijfi then jxinr un tnore 
till Uie tlainl>eau is hroinriit to die si/e 
nsjuirixl. rianilvan'< are of ditierf iit 

• lengths, JUid intide either of white or jel- 

. low wm. V TJl* ) sen, I- to Ciie light III tile 1 
streets at iiigln, nr on oeeusioii of dliniii- > 
'nations. 

Fi.AMr. Nevitfnj and oijiers ha%e eon- 
sidensl flame a.' an ignited MijM*r, or red- 
hot ?mc»ke. Thi>, in a certain v n.‘^‘. nia\ 
be true; but, no doul»t, it eoniamsan niae- 
ruratc eianpansi,!). It ajipeats to Ih wt 11 
aseertaixted. tl.ut tlaiin; alwfn- eoH'i^ls 
of Aobtde inthunmah!'- matter, in tie rwi 
of eoriihiistion. or eoinbtnation with rh<‘ 
i oxygen of the atmosphere. .Many jm-tul- 
lic sul»stat)Cc.o are \oiiitiit/ed b\ h> at. and 
bum with a liaiiie, by the Coniaet of the 
, air iti this mre state, psuifdmr, [»ho-pho- 
rua, and some other iuises of acids, e\ iiibit 
tlie tKune [•beiiomeiion. Itut tiie tl ins's 
of oi^ganized sufisumeej, an- in gi-iienil 
produced by the exfnr'ation and tua-ension 
■of hydrogi'n ga#, with mor*- or le-'S of 
oharcotd. When the eircimistunees fw-o 
not fiivorable to tlif* jMTfeii combustion 
of tboaa proihicts, a |Mxnion of the coal 

E ioMica tlifOugl) the inminons eiirn'iit un- 
»umcd, ami' Ibnns smoky. Sm>t is the 
coiwiciwcd matfer of tunoke. As the ar- 
tificiid light oP lamps awl candles i* ai- 
fonird liy Ute Hamc they exhibit, it si;*‘m« 
a matter of c«iivi<hrr»bl« itnjiortaJicc to 
' sfjciety, to awertaiiii how tfie riio.+t lumi- 
' Wjufe fl'uue miij l>c productsl xviUi the 


least consumption of ooinbtisriblc matter, 
There -ilocsii not amirar to lie any danger 
of error in conrtuding, that the light 
emitted Will lie grcateiiit when the imllcr 
is cotnpietuly consiitntxl hi the siibrtest 
time. It is tlicrefure mx-esahr}-, that a 
stream of volatilized combiistiblo matter, 
of aiprojHT fitfun*, at a very elevated t«nt- 
j^H'mture, should pass into the atinoipbem 
w'iib a eertain ilen'miinate vidocil}'. If 
tbe'flgim' of this stieam should riot l»e 
duly propinioneil—that is to my, if it lie 
too thick—il.s mteinal pa«s Will not Ix’ 
complcti'ly burned, for want of contact 
with the air. If its teiiijieiaturc I»c below ' 
that of ignition, it will not bum when H 
conn's inm the open iiir. .\nd iherti is a 
certain velocity, at whicli the <|tiantiiy of 
MtniO''pliericdl air whieh comes in coniai^’i 
with the ia|Kirwiil lx* neither mo gn>nt 
nor t<Hi sniall: f«>r too much air will di- 
nimish the temiK'nitun* of the streum of 
1 ornlm-stililc matter so much as \ery con- 
sidi-ruhlj to iiii|M'de tlw' di-sirm! crii*ct; 
and tiHi litile will reniler the comhiistem 
languid. \V«' have an examph- of a Ihunc 
too huge, m the montlis of the ehimiievs 
ot’ fuinaei's, when* the liimiiuiiis jjan is 
iiieii'h Mijsilieial, or of tin* thickness of 
aimiii an ineli or tvi o. aei’ording to ein-niu- 
."t:nic(*s, iind the iiiteniai pan, thotigii hoi. 
will not .s»t tin* to j>a|x*r {wivs'il into it 
tiiroiigli an iron tul»e; the .'•ariie def»*ct. 
of air pnwetning the eonilsi-*ion of the 
paper as preiehted the interior lluid itself 
from huriiiiig. .\m| in the lump of .Ar- 
gand, w-e .si'c tlie advantage of an internal 
f-nrrent of air, whiet| ri nders the comhu'*.- 
fion fwrfeet hy Ttie apjilii aiioti of uir on 
both ••ides of a thin thmie. r*u Uke,v\i'«' a 
snial! flame is whiter and mom' luminous 
than n larger; and a slsirt Miufl*of n can- 
tile. giving mit h'ss eoiubustihle maitcr in 
pni{M)rTlon to the circnimunhient air, tin* 
ipiantiti oHight IsTWincs men'iwd to eight 
or ten times wjjat a long siiutFwould have 
aflorded. ISee f.iifonV, (oinlnuilion. Fir*-, 
un*\JJawpx.) t 

I'l.AMLi,, Nieliolas ; tin wirjft of lh«’ 

1 Itli eeiitun', who aciptin'd pmjicrty to 
tni enormoas. extent. Ifn« wna ls»rn of. 

jsior pari'fits, at Poiiloiw*, wImjucc he ©•- 
mo\ed to Kiirw, and ilntn- praciiacrl in tin' 
double eajiaeity of a scrivener or notary, 
and fi min'Littire painter. Here he was 
re|H>r:»xl m have atnaawd a flirtuuc of 
I'mvvns—an immensf Him in 
lliow' days. Hn**great wenlth attracted 
the notice of (’hariiw VI, who commis¬ 
sion'd hi.s master of r< ijui'Sts to inipiiie 
iiiio die tmmns by which he had Is'coiiim 
M) r-jitileut, Pt-pners account was, tli*t» 
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imviog puivhamu} *‘an old, tlikk booker on alchemy ttavc Iiccn ascribed to him. . 
^nlt on the odgt*8, jtnd writfeij on|rec-lmrk. They arei howwW, generally considered ‘ 
in fair Latin t'liuraeteris with n cover of. as spurious. Among them ate^Oommedre. 
thin coinier, on i^ hieh were scuhwinrctl PhuMnphuine, a Treatise on the Tnius- 


tiiiu copiier, on i^ hieh were sculjwmrctl Phm$oph%qm, a Treatise on the Tniup- 
iiinny lutknown and singular devim,*’ he imitation of Mctals,>printed in ^1, and 
studinl it for tweiity-oiic years, without ‘ Lt Dt-sir disin. 

Is'ing able to discover more than that it Flamiim; in Ruinnn nntiqiiitioK, a [Driest 
was a treatis(> on the |)liil(>sopher's stone, who was eoinsrrated to one piutieular 
In the i^oursC ol' a [tilgrimiige, liowevw, diviuiiv ; as, Jlamrn Di/dis, thp priest of 
to the shrine of St. .lames «>f<'»>mpos[ella, Jupiter (from Jlamcn Siiu Joviit), who 
he mmu convened .}ev%, named rianeliez. was the highest of all the flamens ; an<l 
who taught him nMierijdier the paintings, /tumrn .VudinUji, a priest of Mura, Her. 
and n«‘eo«npuni(Hl liim hark to Franee, *riii* name is derived frOin the cap 
with a view of iran-'lating the whole work, or fdiet whieh they wore on the head. 
.Smrhcz dual at Orleans; Iwjl iipt •fn'toj.- 'flie tlumens of Jupiter, Mars and (iuin- 
his pupil hud so well protlted In his m- mt' were myas'.., uml ^fero 

sinirtioiKS lis to Is* ahie to deeiplirr tlic f.ikeji from the p.'itrieiaiis only ; the otherw 
whole eonlrm.s of the \oIiime: on wIoi*!i (ai eordiHL' to Festiis, I‘J in numher'j were 


he immediate!) went to work, and, a-lie 
di elates, ** m» Monda), tlie 17th of Janua¬ 
ry. KtSth about niMtii, milled li.df a pound 
of quicksilver into pure .sil\er: aiel on 
the tfcitli of Ajiril, in the same ye.ir, in the 
Jirosenee of Ins wife, at ulioni live o'eloek 
111 the afti'inooo, eomerted tlie same ijuan- 
ti*y of ipnrk>iher into jinre :;old.’^ l''lann-l 
liereU|Kiii louialed lourt< eii Itospitals {that 
of the <«lurii/.e-\mgts among odeira.. ImiiIi 
.ut his ow n e\pense three new elmrehes, m- 
elndiiig liiat of St. Jaeipif.s de la lloiielie- 
rie, mill that of the Iniioeetiis, m ihe tor- 
mer of w ineh he and Ins wife, Ih naielle, 
wen! huried!, and endowed with eonsid- 
•■ivihle revenues sinen oM mie.s at I'lifis. 


was the liighe.st of a|l the flamens; and 
fltimen MiirtiaHs, a jirii'sr of Mura, Acc. 
I'lii* name is deriv'ed frUin the cap 
or fillet which they wore on the head. 
'I’lie flamens of Jupiter, Mars and <iuin- ' 
nils were Uiitl vfero 

f.ikeji from the p.atrieiaiis only ; the othcrw' 
(aeeofdmg to Festiis, I‘J in iiumher) were 
ealled m'nwns. When the einjM'mra were 
denied, tlie\. nbo, Imd flunieiis, its the 
fininrii , liiisiisli, , 

I’l. vviiNiro {phtfiiiintiphnts, L.) The fi.i- 
mnigo, idtlioiigh one of the most remark- . 
alili'of all thi' aquatic tnhes for its sr/e, • 
l>».iiijv, and the [H-cnhar delicacy of itj, 
tit'll. i> h\ no nit‘ail' well known a» n*- 
gai'tis it' hatiiis anti iiinimeHi. The liot^ 
i>f the thuiungo is small«‘r fliun liiut of thi‘ 
.'toik; hut, owing t«i tl>e great length of 
ihe iieek :inil ff'g'. It stumis nearly five 
feet high. The heiui I.' 'mail aial nuind, 
anil tiimi'hetl tvith a Mil nearly stwt'ii 
ni<‘h>' long, wlaeii is higiitr than it is 
witle, light anti hollow, having .i inem- 


This narmtive, together with a eitpv of 
liie Isiok, wa' remnied To the king, ami 
t’le viduiiie ili jHisileil in the royal idirarv, 
wlicri’, s.'iy.' onr anihoniy, it i' 'till jire- 
servfd. In Mid, Flaiiiel. although the art 
<if [inilunging life toa j» nod of a tlninsami 
ytirtra wasone of tlw .serret.s of his iivjiiise, 
ilit^l, having nearlv iittaimd the ;ige of 
one iiiiiitlitsi, Paul Lucas tell' ii', in his 
uccoual of his sivoitd vovage, that, on the 
0th of Julv iTiri, at ihirnus ita'chi. near 
llru»«a,in Natolin, he fell in with an I'-'U'c 


hrane at the ha'c, ami 'uddenlv eurvet! 
downward.' from tlie middle, 'fin* long 
k g' and thighs of this hinJ an* exm-mely 
.'lemler and ih lieati', u.' is tilsv the tn'cli. 
'I’iii* {dtminge i' not less n'lnarkuble than 
It' ligiire, iHMiig of a bright llame-colonsl 
led III ihi.t perfect hinl. The young dilfer 
greativ fiom tiii‘ luinlt, changing their 
jdimpige refs>:it»'tily. The tlnmiiigiH's 
live and migraie m large flocks, frtH[uent- 
mg de.sert se;i-eon't' and Nik-umrshes. 
d’hev an* ev.rem.lv .'h\ and watchful. 


ilcrvise, who was not only perti etlv well 
oc'qnuitttisl with the story of Fljuii'd, hut 
who aflimted that lM>th he mid his wife 
were yet ulive, wew! then alunil yi-ars 
old, «nd iH.'kmgT'rl to a socuay of Mweir 
ailoptfi, wliii hruvelled nlMwit the world, 
mi.vptuif!: «t some apiminted sjmt every 
twrtity yiJHni, mid tluit Hnissu was their 
next rciidczvon.s. Sortii- have as,s»‘ried, 
tiiut Fluiitel gr»‘w rieh by [lillaging lln* 
JowH during the ihtsi cntions directed 
(iguimit ihViii in 1‘nmee., Others hnvo 
acr4mnusl for his riches hy attributing 
Uiein ui liw siurestt in commmrial sjiei-- 
ulaUMiiN, at that peridd comitirntively 
but liule utivicratoud. treatises 


While fHalmg, tliey keep tog*!tlicr, drawn 
up iiifdieiiilly in lines, whieh. at adL'tunce, 
je.'emiile those of an anny ; and, hk«« 
many other gn-ganotts birds, they employ 
some to aet os seiilinci.', for the sr'enruy 
of the n’st.. C>ii the up[inxieh of daiigtT, 
ihesi’ giv*- vvnnimg by a loud sound, lik.fi. 
that of a tnim|H't, which mny l*t‘ heuni w 
a gnsit distaiil'e, uiid i.' the signal for the. 
flock [o lake wing. When'flying, they' 
form a triangle. Their hsal a}ip<‘ura toii 
he s[wiwn and inseeuv, wliicu ” 

they lish up hy itieans of their long ntsirk, 
turning their head m sneh a timnner as 
tn take ndvinttigt' of t!ii‘ eriKik’iu their, 
l«‘ak. They lintsl in comjKitiicis in 








"V‘ ; /' 


is concave at tlie top. Oil the top of this precarious state of heoJtli, lie wa-s not sent ' 


legs hangiujj down, like those of a man crol)ose<*’s lKH>k lie Sphara, and |>ro«?cut*|'‘ 
•ou hor»‘tmcK. Djutipier, who <leserilK*a ed them w'itJi so iiiiicli anior ami wucccas,^, 
tlie ridictiioua {Mistii»! of these binls, that, in ItitKt, he calculuicd on erlifise of 
while fidtilUng this ofIic<\ justly suppoM'S the sun, that was itinilted in tho Kphenier> 
it must arise Iroiuthc great len^rth of their ides, for the following vear, and sent the 


. limbs, which n'ndere it iiii]x»ssibie to Ibid 
them under their botfies, as in ojlier birds. 
The young, which never exceed tlirei* in 
numner, «k* not fly until they have nearly 
attsrinod tlteir full^grrovtli, tliuugh they run 
run veiy swiftly a few days after their e\- 
cluidon from the shell. They oreur in ail 
the wann counrra's of the glulir, stjiiu'- 
limes V toting the tempTile .xlion s. I'bis 
binl was held in liigli re|nite among the 
luxurimis Rontaii.s: and Ajurius, so fa¬ 
mous in the annals of gristruniiuiy, is re¬ 
corded. bv Pliny, to ha\e diseovensl the 
esouisi!' n.'lish of the flmiiingo''s touirue, 
ana a f ujj<*nor iiKwIe of dr*'-.Mitg it. Duiti- 


rcsult, with otlier eulcuklionH, to the roytd' 
stieiety. In Kol, he visited l./aidon, . 
when.'he was intriMltired to Stum' of^lhe' 
most eiiiini'nt iiuitliennitiriaiis of the age, 
and, on his joiiriiry hornewants, pasi^ 
through Cnnihritlp', whem he viidtod 
dt*ctor Barrow and sir Jsanr Newton, and, 
entert'tl liiiihself of Jesus eollt^e.. In 
ItiT.'I, he wrote u treatise on the 'inie and ' 
■Apjiarenl Hiameters of all the iMiineta, of 
wiiirh Newton iimrte some u.h<! in bis 
Prinnput. In ItiTI, he romiXMaal hia ■ 
Jlplieiiieritles, to sliow the ftililiiy of as- 
troloL'y. He alsr* made two barometem, 
whirh .'•ir Joints Mtsm' presented to tho 


pier, and otlnr tnwelhi-s. -js-.ik ^;l^iou<ly 
rospeetingitlie flesh of this binl. \liboui:h 
some esteem the flesh t erj Itighlj. and eon- 
l^ertliat ofihe y <*ung ts|ftat to the tle-ii of 
the piitriilg»', otiiers say that ir ^ery in- 
diflert'iit. In sonw* |iarr,«. thest-hmls are 
tanK'd, priffCijKiJly for the «ike of their 
skins, which an* rotered witl^a very tine 
down, and .“ipplieuble to all ptir|K).v.s for 
which tilt*** of the swan an* employed. 
When taken young, they *s<K»n grow fn- 
tnilinr, hut ant not found to thn^i' in 
the d<vnjesli«'iite»l state, a-, tln'y are <*x- 
Ircnwly im|Nitient of eoliL They an* 
caught by snares, or by makiag iw of 
tame one.s. The nietbud is, to drue the 
latter' into plaro Ih-qiiennil by ihe wibl 
htrds, and to lay*'meat tor them diere. No 
sooner do tie* wild flamiiigot^ we the 
others devouring this f'Kxl, than they flm’k 
around to otrt.ani a shart'. A lautle endues 
betwerm the {larties, win n tJie hinl-eateh- 
em, wlio an* ronwuled close by, spring 
up and take flieni. Tlwn- nr»‘ two siie- 
cies, <Mic of which visit' Kurofs-, and tlw 
other North America. 'I’be .sjN-eies an*, 
/*. antiguffrum ('iVmin.), of a r»H<- color, 
with Md wings, hating the ijiiills black. 
It inhklMtS tin! wann ngimis of the oil 
cmifnicitf, migraiiug in sumns'r to soiith- 
ern, and soinetiines to central KurojM-. 
P. nihtr; deep red, with iiliick qtiillK. 
Tliw sfM'ekn is fnsculiar to tropica! .Aiiif-ri- 
ca, niigrating in thesummer to the BotiUi- 
eni. Olid rarely to the Middle Htatm 
Fi.AkfSTxen, John, an eminetit Fng- 


king, who up{M)inted him to the new of- 
f)c*- of astronomer roy al, with a salaiy of 
£I(K) a year. Aliout thi.« time, having 
gnuhiatiai M. A., lie took onlrrs, and ob¬ 
tained the iiviiis; of Bnrstow, in riurri'y. 
'I'he royal olisenatory nt (ireenwirh 
was WMiii after en'cied, wlicri! he rwsSdod 
fl>r tin* remainder of hui Jilt*, aatuduoiisiy 
employi'd 111 the cultivation ofluB inxor'ilif 
wienre. He died in 1711*, wlien he hurt 
priiiteii a great |hu 1, niid, with a slight ex- 
eeptioii, |irej>nn‘d for die }W*«s, the whole 
of his gn'at work, fiivtaru: VerUHii tin- 
tannlutfii voit».H Ibljo, w liich was published 
ui ITIio. 

Ki.axdv.hs : on ancient and rich imui of 
the Netheriiuids. Charles tiie Bald I'stab* 
lislufl Uie couiitv of Fbuiden) in HSl, 
which fell, at ihtlfvrent tiriw'#, under !b« 
goveninient of Burgundy, !'*i>ain, 
Tow'unls the Iw'ginnitig fri* the IHth cen¬ 
tury, it was divided into French, Austrian 
and Ihitch Flaiideni. French Fhuidc«s 
I ow forms the French iie|suinHint of flic 
• North. The otlier two parts hetoug to Uik 
ktngilom of the NeiheikiMhs ****‘^ 
vided Into two provinciw, Pksi and West 
Flanders. Hutch Flatuiere w«» a small 
t'-rritorv, now fomiing a jjari of the prov-' 
inee uf Fjih* Flandcm 
' Ktvd Flufutm; province of tlic Neth* 
erhuids, iMiunded north l»y Zealand, east 
b\ .^iiiwer|i and fikiutlt Bmlxitit, south Uf 
liainaiilt, and west by West Flandew; 
fsi)iubti(in, ill .ItfiMt sutiars 

niikti, HhjO. It is divided into 3 cireW-*’ 

’ • i 
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Ghent, Dendermond And Eecioo. Ohen^ vrhnre, in Iiejiublidied ^ueition 
is the caintal. The mirfiiw, in thetioith, du tHvanr. In 37aL be joined the* emi« 


moist, iHit not unnfmittiy; Uie i>roaiuctioii», in riomiiw and Vjenice. When tm 
rorti, pulee, flax, niaildiT, tobucro, with reigrt of terror in France was at an end, 
excellent jHUituntgo. ^ hf retiimcil to I’arits entered on the'di- 

Wear/ Mandm ; a }m)viinT of the Noth- (donmtic rnn‘er, and a]?iK>inted head ■ 
erlaiids, bouudcil north ajid iioith-vveKt hy of the firet 'ditieiou in the miniatiy'of 
the- f-tcrman ocean, east hy Zealand and fonagii aflainn, but f=«Jon resigned tliat |>ost. f 
ivu*t Flanders,Stiulli-east hyllaniaidt, and ileing !<u.*<js‘ct«;d of an intention to eini-. 
south and w^u^h-^><•st hy Franre; gniie, h«* was onlered to be amwied, lint 

lation, 557,^*71; s<)iinre lo-Hl. ft is iiunle, his esraix; hy l«M‘king up the iiolice 


dinded into four eiivK s—Bniges, Fnriu’s, 
Ypn.’S and Courtrav. Bruges,is ihe capi¬ 
tal; Owend tlie principal harlior. 'I'he 
^fiirfaire is le^el; the M»il fertile; llie iigri- 
rnlturc in an improted state; the cliiiiaie 
humid; the maniifactim's e\ien>.i\c in 
linen and tine Itice; also cotton and leath¬ 
er, with extensive distilleries and l*r<*w<- 
ih-s. (For fiirllier iiiformatinn, sec .Vrth- 
trlands.) 

Fi.avk (from the Fiiiuh), in fortifiea- 
tion; that part of a woik winch atford- a 
Utttrul defence to niiollier. In ‘a tuixutm, 
Uit* flanks are thos(> hues winch join the 
central wall.—In nu'ties.y/»i»A nitrinticsihe 
outer e.xtn'initx ol’the wing of an annj ; 
and It Is one of the most conmkni tnaiin u- 
vn's to surround tlii^ most »nlnend»le 
point. The eni'iin, if |in»iH i prct-auiions 
iwive not Ims-h taken, is tlien ohliued to 
w;ithilraw his flank; then-fore to chaiige 


gniie, he wiLS onlered to be amwied, lint 
iiunlt’ bis escapi) hy liM'kitig up the jiolice 
otiicers in his riKiiii. He uieu concealed 
himself in .’MaiNcilli-s. • After the Ifth of ‘ 
Hrumaire, he relumed io,Pari.s w*bere*he 
wrote his irrcat w’ork on French dijiloma- 
cy. Till' first consul had exprmied a ' 
w i-'li,iothe deputies of the historical claso. 
of the tiatioiinl institun*, to s«*e such a 
work. Fla-sin was aidinl in this .work 
liy lii« conjiexiotls with di-stimriiisheil 
siatesineii and .si-holnns, and by the pse he 
was {H'niutteik to lutike of the archivi^a. 

It appcareil in IKIH, under liie title //ts-, 
tniff (inunilt d> In lUj^nmntU Frnn- 
( tns>' Jtijufu'ti la Fin du Effpie tu Jjotiin 
X( /. imr dtt Tables f VirtiiM/ogiV/Mfx ntc 
jfs 7'r(filesii»n'!iuf par Fmnri ; 

new edition, I’aria, Icll, in 7 xols.). Thu* 
work, dmwn I'naii the trentM*s, mnnifl's- 
tei s. note.-. iii'tnn-tion>, and reports of 
the jw rstiiis nctnall) engaged, in which the 
inatcnals arc eluliomted witli critical 


his Irinit, and is thus c,\jK>sed to a defeat. 
Tins mamiMivii' is called tmtjlankittfe, V 
Is'Id, but not always practicable iiiaiiu-u- 
vre, to pn'veiil the coiiseiiueiice-of this 
ntu*m|>i, is that of outilunkiiig the eiieiii\ 
vvho makes it. 

Fi.ANNKt.: a woollen snitf, conip'sed 
<»f a .wbtif and »\.irp, and wo\cn alter the 
maiuier of luii/e. 

Fi.Aj«qt;r,fBs (from tin' Frenrhi ; ca\alry 
M'OUlK, employed partlii to*ob.siT\e, piiilly 
to hiirass the eiietiiy. This name i- U'ed 
ill man} of the IhiroiM'an armies. 

Fiushas, Gaeiim ile Kaxis de, liisfori- 
ographer to the Fn'tich dcimrtmeifi of 
forglgn aflairti, is deHS'iided from a family 
of Gn'i'k cxtraclion, on whieh i>o,a' I'unl 
HI, in iSJkJ, ciMifemHl 'iht) ifc»g*»(’i'ri/ of 
Flausisan, in the county of Venaissm. 
riiUMuifii lather xviw a aokller. He him- 
W‘li‘ was tyliii'i^dtl in the Rune iniliiar}- 
' scliuol which produtx'il Najivlivn, riiam- 
IHigli), Clarke, IJonrgoing, Duna', A;c. 
He then livetl aiMiie lime at Home, 
witerc hut brtifher wiis stj oflicer in the 
guank Fiuii VI, W'i«,i w«.s fiworablv di»- 
ixwcd lowank him, gave him n lu} kme- 
flw, lit 17d7, he anupted to ‘I’uris, 


acineiie^', atid the facts judiciously ur- ♦ 
ranued itliougli it is not frw' ’frtun pn’ju- 
dici-xi. lins giteii the Autlior a dein'nrtl 
rc|'i,ttition, ik-sides tite history of tiie 
in-anc.s sk.c., it dc'S'rilH-s the organiration 
of tlie department of fon-igii ufliiirs, and 
tin' charai-ters of the iinni^ttcrs of state, 
and of the foreign mini-icrs, at diffi'rent 
jM‘rioiis. Ill the decennial reiK)n oji 
woiks worth} of pri/eA, it is saiti,71 nVj!l 
pas rt mar>ntaftlf par I'art dr la romposiiwu, 
rt ran tf arsirtraU phtf tPrlrftfno dam Ir 
rhil'- I'ntil l’'U, Flassan was profi'swwv 
of Iii*inrv in Uic miliiiur}' R'hool at r^t. 

(icniiain-cn- Laje. .\mong otlw'r puhru\t* 
lions, he has written fk la l.’o/ontmzlioti df 
St. />»»,'! ijurio- (ltdXl); Dt la Restauratim 
I'olilhpu dr I'Kuruitf ct de In France 
(iSll-.iind Iks Itounmns dt .\'ndrs • 

.\flcr the fall of Na{H>lcon, Has«tn an-* 
tiouticcd a llislury of fVi'nch Oiptomacy, 
I'rom ITlB to the Js'.acc of Funs, m-fl vok 
From the ih-lwies on thc'btidgvt of 
it aj»(M !irc(| that Fhi.ssan ria'civtxl a {H'tiaion 
«»f ihuir.s Bnimall}, n> previvnt iiim 
from ptdtlishing tliis work. • As hi^tiriogs 
ntpher of the neiMiruiicnt- of foreign al- 
tiiiw, lie iw*co|u|»aiued Uio French catlwa- 



FJLASSAN-PLAX 


■; •• ,'•■ , „• , 

yi^iia ih 1814. He !bu '^ttexi i( bran eubsUtuted for |;F^n in ttiDesofsear 
. mmin dv On^p^s de*f'ismu^B vols, ci^ but it is heavy and uhwhpleeotne* 
' ■ : a rharact<»‘ whh^lll, beii^ placed ; In £g)'^ flox w sown about the middle 

.i,before a note, Sifnaifiee that the note is l» ( of December, and is ripe in MpurcSi. Ini 
bb sunp or jdayed hplf a loi>e, tower than Europe anti in this rounny, it is' genially 
its nattiFoi ^(ch: (Bee JSu^.) sown in tiie 8{miig, from March to May: 

Flat; a knel ground lying at a small soinetiua«s however, iii September'aro 
depth under the |urfece of tlie sea; other- October. In a dry and warm cuun^, it 
wise called a ahoal or ^utUow. ' is better to sow in autiimA, as dio rains of 


Flax {lintim imlatissimum) lias bet^n 
cultitaO'd from remote antiquity, througii- 
ouc a great jnit of Euro{H', Asia, and the 
iiortli of Africa, tor various [inr|>ost's. Its 
native countiy is not know'n with certain- 
h, though,accortling to Olivier, it iS found 
wHd in Persia. ^ Tlie nwit is nnnual: the 
stem, slctaicr and fivquently siiupie, fioiii 
18 ihchof to tw'o feet high: tlie leaves, 
alternate, entire, lUid lanceolate or Inn-ar; 
the dowers, blue and {Hvlilnculiitc, consist¬ 
ing of five pettJs, and sucewded by cap¬ 
sules of ten ceils, each cell eoutainitig one 
eetnl. This plant is rulmuted principally 
for the fibres yielded by die bark, of w liich 
linen • loth is xnad^. The use of this urti- 
*cle*i' so aucieiit, that no tnulition remains 
of its introdtictioiL Ti»e rinnent Bnuidi- 
barioJis gud other barlBirous nations were 
clothed with finen. The iqumiiiies of 
Egjpt are cnvolojHvl vvidi it, and iiiiuiense 
quantities art' still made in that country, 
especially al>uut the months of the Nih*; 
and it is worn almost exeluMvi-lv by the in¬ 
habitants. Bvna. Bariiaiy, .Ahyssimu, and 
other places, are .supplieii from J 'jrvpL It¬ 
aly afao rt'ceives vast (ptantitn's from the 
saiue country', throui!h tl«* merehatiLs of 
Cuiistaritiiiopie. 'I’he n«»' of linen |Htssfd 
from EftyiH into (Jreeee, and altenvanis 
into Italy, Ht'<aide.> fitriuirig agreeulde 
and ts'auiiful apiKuel, the rags, afior Is ing 
converted into paste, are made itilo pafsrr.' 
The. seeds of the flax 'are tniiedagiiKAis 
and ('fjiollieiit, luid an infusion of them is 
often used as a drink in various inilamma- 
tory disorders: they also yk-ld an oil, well 
known in cottiim'nu? niuier the name of 
iinaeed which diflers, in some respects, 
from most (‘xprt'sseil oils, ;is in congi'ai- 
ing in water, and not fonning a solid soap 
With fixed alkaline salts. This oil has no 
ramarkaikle ta-ite, is used for lam{)s, soirie- 
titiwa in' cookery, and also ilirnis the iKuoj 
of all the oily varnish made in imitation 
of CfiiiHi. varnish. It is much eni|)loyed 
in the coaner kinds of iiaiiiting, «‘S(Hs*iiiiiy 


nuttmin and winter favor its growth, oud 
it acqtiircs stnuigth enough to resist tliS 
drought, should tlK'n* iiap|ion to bo any in 
tiie spring. On the otlu*r hand, in cold 
fuid moist eountrii^ sowing should bo 
tiefem'd till late in the ajiriiig, as too 
much moisture is hurtful A light soil is 
tie- most 8uiUibl«‘, though good cro|is ore 
obtained from strong and clayey grouiida. 
As it oppears t<» degenerate when rti|M«it» 
('f)ly sown without changing the st't^d, it iq 
usual, in sOiiiif* countries, to import thO. 
seed from the north of Euroja*, paitictilor- 
ly from Kiga, which affonls the bi^ 
The Aluenean seed, also, liears a high 
ri-{Mitntiuii,and. in Jreliui<l, is preferred for 
the lighter soils, and the Ikdtic for the 
niort* clayey. In getienil, however, in 
ordfT to prevent its degeneruting, it is tfuf- 
ficiciit to change the soil frisjuentiy, by 
sowing 111 fhe heavier lands the seed rij»- 
eneil in the lighter, and the roverKf. 
There lUf thns- varu’ties of flax: the firat 
jirodut-es a tall and slender stem, with 
very few flowers, rijieiis late, find aft'onla 
the*long«-st and finest fibres; the second 
produrtii nufiierwis flowers, and ia lh« 
most pnqicr for eehivation, where the 
se**d is the objeit; but its fibres luo short 
and ciKirse; the third is the nwist com¬ 
mon, oisl is iiiiermodiat*’ betwocu ilio 
otiHT two. It is imisirutiit not to mix 
tin* si ed-. of these three Vfuietied,'** they, 
ripen at iliflerent |>eriotls, aiul,lwwMli*, the 
first should Is* sown nsntt elooelj, and the 
second at gn-atcr inten'obt tlwn the third. 
When It i.H a fi-w inches high, it hlmukl ba 
freed from wcisls, |»aitictiiariy from the 
ciiscutn, a pornHitical plant, coDtiitaing of 
yeltowfxh or n'ddish filatiieiiUi, and oniaU 
white flowers: all ific stems which haw 
tills plant attacJieil to ilieiu slumld be 
pulh'il up and burnt. To iire.veul its lying 
on the gruimd, it is usimi, with s^me, to 
t^tch Rncs bprosH the field, intmcctiitg 
cbeh other, and fastendtl dt the intersec¬ 
tions, As apfjn as it begins to turn yeltow, 


rffmTjHii 


#T| iflij// 


weather. Equal parts of liiiKJiwaier mid together in little l»undl«^ rind, usually Iqft 
linseed oil ibnu one of i|ic l»e«t applu’Or uprigiit on the frekl fill it Ijeeoriwjs diyr 
tioiw fisr huniM. Tb© cakes rerViaining when the seeds .arq 8e|iarato<i, tnUtor ^ 
aft<*r file oil is expfoaned, are used for fat- liealing on S ckrto, or by jMuMing the stetas 
toning cartlp and sficqL Flaxseed has tiirouj^ an irqj* confi). Tlie steoisi ofbfr 


b> 
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being T^an^d 6ven at the hsoc, d« ag^ *the iime^ le»vea shmit 
ti^ tc^gether in buodtee for rottihg~>« the ofuter; «i\d, cbufMjqiteni^, the "cNGMier 
pivKWieB which'» noceSM&ry to faciUtate the leaves should bo pilled Or jW^hii diey 
en]Niration of tlio hhrcH, and which is ac> have acquired Uieir full growtl^ while the 
eomplisliod in tlm'e dtiferent ntanners: stock may nmiahi in the gtiittiid ibr yean. 
Itity on the eaitii, which requires a month It may lx? multiplied od*-set8.fviikharo 


or {fix weeks; 3d, in stogtmnt water, wliich 
is the most otqi^itiuuH manner, as 4)nly 
ten days are tterossiary; hfil tin* fihrvs nw 
of inferior emdity; ikl, iu running water, 
ftr which aimut a month is nts’t'ssaiy. 
TliC finest fibres an*, |>roduced. liy tins 
latter mode, and eeruiin rivers ant eotisid* 
«md as possessing advantages over otiieni. 
Whatever mctixsl Im! mude iisi* of, it is 
nects«tar 3 ' to turn it e\*T)’ thn*e or four 
days. After this pnK'ess, it is taken mit, 
dnetl, ami is n-ady for obtaining tln> film's. 
Forthix ])uris>M>, a hniuirol is taken in one 
huiuhluHl u{Min a ialil«',Hnd iH-ateii wiih a 
wuutien iiiKtnitueiif, at’u'rwiinlsdniwn for- 
rildy over the luigleof the tat*le wiili l«»th 
hands, in onirr tt< fn-*' ii from fragmeiiTs 
of the {«em. Another ipeiiiod is l,y ma- 
ch'uicry. It is afterivanN ins'kietl or 
combed witix II Mtri of iron t-onih, iM'ginning 
^ith tlte courser ami i-mting unh ilie fim-r, 
and is now n'mly tor spiiining. I'lav i.s 
now cxtensnely rulinaleil in tlm I'. 
States, and in Mirioui prodiiem Iia\»! U-- 
cimM?, with UK, iin|Hirtani urtieles oj‘ com- 
ilM'rce, 

FUur, .Vue '/tcnlnnd {J»rtnhim tnuir). 
The fibres of tJds plant an* nK«'<!, !•> ihe 
ildUiliituiiWof New /.ealand, ll>r conlK timl 
ckitliiiig, insu-ail ot‘ iieiiip uml tlax, 10 
’W'hich lla'y are imieh Mi|vri<ir. 'Ffit v an-, 
ill fhrt, stronger than am otie-r known 
vegtJluhle film's, hardh yielihng. in thi.v re- 
Kp-ctfOisilk. Tin'sli'iii of tins plant grow.s 
(ux Iwt iiigli and ii)iuurds, is stnuglit. very 
firm, and is hratiehed or paniculate alsi\e, 
and tilieatlied at lues' hy Ihe leaVe»; the 
leaves im' live or feel long, eusitbrni, 
very much com|in'ss«-il at Uiss’, « 1 ht<' 
lliey are diajHi.'Xtd on two opposite sides 
of the Hiem, iuid sonwwlmt re.'einhle those 
of the coinmon I'at-tail; the tlow«>rs lm\o 


oeiiarated iu die spring. The metliod 
wiiicii die New Zealanders Obtain die 
fihrea is W*ry tedious; accbrdingly, the 
FreiK'li cheniistt have devised odicr 
moth's, which iiromise succetiR. ' The, 
New Zealand flax is not tiucommou in 
the gr(.'eii-iioii.s«'H alxnit l*hilaih;lpliia, but 
we linve not Iw'jinl of any exficrinifnts 
with it in tlie oiM'ii air. • 

Flaxman, John, an opiin-ut F.iiglligh 
w'ul|itor, w'as horn at York, in Il'is 

earliest notnnis tif art wi're derived from 
en'^ts, in ilje sliop of lii.s father, wiio sold 
plaster ligun's. from many of W’hieli he. 
made models in elny. In 1770, he w'lis 
admitted a simleiit of the royal nendeiuy, 
w'lteix'lie pros,*eme4l his studies widi great 
diltgciu'e. Iu- IT."'?, lie w'ent to Italy, 
whi le he remaiulsi si xeii years, and left^ 
many memorials of his genius, whicli 
have Is'cii miieli ailmin-il.o While ii^ 
Udiiie, he ex*-eutcd this-c fits* iliustrufinns 
of lloincr, Ihmte and ,F..'«'hvhis wiitch at 
once Jii.'i^le him kviowii in I'.iim{h'. Thi' 
illtistmijous of llomer and /F.sehy lus were 
piihitshed at UoMX' in ITItd; and tfie 
liirmer were repiih!i.'he«I, with niidittons, 
m liondoii, 'rho>e of Ihuite were 

also ptililisheil m l.ondtium IHhii. When 
he e.immeneeil ins designs from the (>nM>k 
jHiig.s. he eonlined liim.'S'lf almost I'liurely 
lo copies of sohjeets on the (ireck rases. 
In I71M, lie returned tii Faighind, wiiere 
he was <hlig»'nily oeeupied xviiii lii.s pni- 
|i-s->ioiial puixiits, until his death, in 
He laid ln'en eleeteif an ussooiiUe of tho 
royal acadi'my, m 171*7. myal nendemi- 
<'iait. IKHI, and. in Its Id, amuh np{K)tiit*Hi 
professor of si ulpiun' to tliat institution. 
His leeiiin'S lime Is'cii puhlishcil sinwhw 
death o., i.omloii. IM'id, 7iii plates). Hw 
• iiioniiim til of kmt .Mansfield, in Wv'-stmiji- 


aix ptitala, six iitamens, and one styh'.* iu 
m nalive couuiry, it grows in Isuh wvi 
and dry pluA^i's, and is apiKireiitly .'iduptisi 
111 every kind of soil, but M*em.s u.pri'ter 
muTDhy pittcca Tl»»' fibres arw. very long, 
of a iniowy wititeticas, imd imssess the 
hiMrc of allk. Fn'iicli enterprLse iias Ish'h 
awakenetl to the hitpntuiice of intnMliie. 
iiig die cnltiiro of diis plant. It is-ars the 
cliinati; of Uwt noikIi of Fnince, umI has 
lOTnaiiHMl in die ufieii air throughout tim 
year. It hat uuccoedtxl perlectly in Nor¬ 
mandy, producing ttxalKSvhieh have Uw'h 
ooWQ, otnl proved fertile, vfi^vury year, oa 


ster abbey, is eonsah'red tin* finest public 
monument in Fiigland. His moiuuiieuta 
lo ('ollms, at < 'Inele .ster, to I'orl Ilowc,,tn 
."St. I'aidV. and to sir Josliiitt lU'yiKildisajra 
among ins la's! xvorks in sciilptim*. which 
an*, liowcxer, accused of U'iiig soiiicwImu 
ih'lieietit in sortni*.ss, finish lUid gnov. He * 
also evi'cimnl statiiea of Washington, str 
W. J ones Mr, Ihtt, lonl iVelsoii, &c., arwl, 
aoiiic coloRsal grotqis. lla* basso-rulicvoi' 
in Ihurt of (.'pvent (iJanien theatre. Mid 
il»> exterior oftitamciit.s of the new imlace,^ 
were th'signwl by liiin, Alis illustniliona 
of llouKT, .iilschylua l)a|Lite liat* 



F'i4i of 
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?i^bp^‘‘*'rBjMiT>lish^ io <3cttiiBDy,' 'aiid ^m' 
'|l*iwri8 by Nkot Duficstia^ XI. Tlie. 
suc^ceea of theae wonts is, m dout^ 
owing partly to their exceOeae^ Init inui- 
i)Hy, (otite time iu which they ap{M;ar> 

■; ed. because tlic art wasthen in a low state. 

'-CiOThc, in his woric caUed H’mkfimatm and 
. hia CeiUury^ says, ‘‘Ftaxman's sketches 
, eoiiuiiii, uinihiiiwly, Vukny happy ideas; 


llKOiilHKlf t.*li 


• (Jrwk'iKs^ tlie style of antique pictures 
on vase* aini Ijiksso-rehevos, wJiiUt, iu tlie 
n'pn'seiitatiuns tVuin Dante, he has i'xIiiIk 
iled th{‘ sunplicity of old Flori'uiitie pic- 
fun*s; still, howewr, the us>sl siiccossful 
elk these >TOrks nre Iwjt sketches, and only 
\alual>le in tJiis respect.” Th«' Gernwux^ 
think that he excellwl inu*^) more in hrs 
skeiclics Uuui iu h»> works of 
ture. 

Flechier, hlsprit: a French tlitine of 
the ('ulholic church, hijrhly ceh'hniied a.^ 
a pulpit orator; boni of oltM-ure jwrent.s, 
in the county of Atijfuoii, iu IttW. The 
can.i> !‘ iiis education was uudertakeu h\ 
*lus i!!.j ie, iatlier Ainhflrei, Niijs'rior of the 
coM^wgation of the (’lin liiin ihK-triiie, of 
Uhich yyuug*Flechier Isvauic a uiemrHT. 
He made a great prolineiicy iii htcraturc, 
and was up(Nunted jiroli-ssiir ol' ihetoric 
in tlie college of )u» onler at Narlsnine. 
VThile in this situation, he de|i\en-«l a fo- 
’ ueral orutton for the andibif-liop of .\ar- 
btMine, wljjeh was gn-ailv adimn-d. t>n 
Xhe dtjath of his uncle. In* quitted the <*oii- 
gnegntioii, owing to a ihtlerenee with tlie 
new su|»erior, and, went to Paris. He.de- 
votr-d his talents loiiie study of eloipieijce. 
in which he U««ine so eminent us to !«• 
n'ck<me<l the rirai of die celebrated Ihis- 
Kuet. Ill FleeJiier wiim elected a 

tra-mU'r of tin; French ai’tideiny. In 
he i>uhltshed his History tif the I'lii- 
pcror Theodoshis the (Jn'iti, wlneh was 
mllowed hy his Lifeof IJ.-irdiriaJ Xinieiu's, 
’ Louis XlV. ill IfiHJj, niisi-d him to the 
bishopric, of Lavaur, on siliieh occasion 
that iHitice said U> him—“I ha\e mad" 
you wmt tKiifiatime fir a phice which you 
iwvclongdei«;r\eii, but I wasuiiwillimr 
wcKMier to deprive inystdf of tlio jih'aijure 
of hearing you iirrvwh.” Ho was trans¬ 
lated from the <iio«ra«' of Luvuiir to that 
of Nianea in !<!e<7. The. latter iiishopric 
aiioundiHl in FmteatiiiUit, aiul, the edic.t of 
Nantea having just lieen njvokoil, the tal¬ 
ents of F'lficliier were auce* ssliiiiy em- 
pbyed ia.convertinj^tiiern to the cKiiJilisli- 
cd laitb. Itis to hi» cnslit Uiat he Hcteil 
with gnart moderation in the ditfchurge of 
his f liwnmtt dut|', etMieworing to recall die 
;.j»ople from what he conceived to lie tlie 


patli of error, by reasiining and | 

lather than by force and terror. He die4| 
in Februiuy, 1710. . Of bis tiered owwii 
tkms, the iinest was that whieh'be delhM 
ered on the deatli of marehal Tureune.' « 
Flecknu^ Richanl; ati Engliah pbef^ 
> and dramatic writer, (‘untoin|Kn^ Vrttflt’' 
Drydvii, and chielly melnoraule ‘(or h^lKV; 
iiig hat! his nathe ^blietwl by that'aaUr4« 
ist, in the title of bis invective amunlf; 
Sliadwell, Hiil works arc far from iiebigv 

conteiuntible. 


Fleeck, Guiues. (r*ee ^irgmutuU^auA 

Jalutn.) 

Fleece, Orukk or the GoLdex, one. 
of the tthh'st ;uul most lionoraNe oniers in, 
l'uit»|H', wa.-' iMablislied bv I'bilip 111 of 
Ituiguudy, suniunusi the I^oimI, Januuiy 
10. JTJO, III Bruges, on the occiwion of 
his niaiTiiige with Ids third wife, IsalwUa, 
daughter of king John 1 t»f Portugal. 
In the Irgiiining of the stauitoH of the. 
order (14U1 /, Philip say s, he tnok the name 
from the golden fleei*e of the .\rgouaut 
Jason, ami that the |)rolectiiai of thA . 
riiureli was the object df the order. Ilc 
ilechm-d himself grand-master, and or- ■ 
dereil that thi.s diniity should lie heredka- 
rv iu his successors in the government. 
'I'lie decomtioii ol" the order is a cbditi, 
eom|K»sed of Hints and siiel.**, ahmiately; 
m the middle of \vhie1i the gotdg|t' 
is listened. Annu.'d ehaptei's weiv to be 
belli, wle ii ilie truijoriiy was to dwjdc ol. 
the admi.ssioii of new memU'i>i. Jtut 
sen-nil of the first slatutis were rhanged. 
Philip Innwlf indre.wsi the liutnlmir of' ‘ 
kiiighm from 2-1 to .'<! ; Charh-s V, bis 
crandson, fo .'ll. The last ehaiiter wjw 
belli in 155l». «; Ghent, .‘^ince that time, 
the monarch has made knights of the ^ 
goliiett lli-cCe acconlilig to his pliMtUltltti. 
When, allcr the detail of Charica V, tlic 
Ihirgiutduin iMuwsuion.s and the Nether-s 
Iruids H'll to the lturguiidiati-,S|>ani!di lino 
of the hoiisi’ of .-luatrio, the kingn of- 
HjHiin ejiiTcisfd tlieolficuof gmnd-iuaMer 
of the order ; but when ('liarkw III 
(Charhs* Vf in tlu* line of Geniian fim- 
Iieron*) recehialj attar the war of tbo 
Sjianisfi' suecstvaon, the Spanitdi, aftnr- 
w-ardi^ tlie .Austrian, iNctliomode, he in* 
feietml ufiop being tilt* graiid-nvurtar of llie 
order. ^ The diiqwfe was not (Kttlnl, and 
the order, at iin'neni, iit conferred Ixiib at 
Viormti anil Madrid. TThe chain in now 
oiiH' the deeonition of Ums great* tnastor; 
ilut'otlMir knighw weor a gahieti tteooomi 
8 rtsl rihlmn. llio (SfWttiah golden tteaot, 
dilferK from the Auq[trian by tho iuaer^ 
non Prdiwn UdMinm, nm ribe, upon IW» 
steel. At botlj courts, Uic Older qf liw^ , 



twenty years'8er^;}ce, anit 
, IMStadraais ef 'etai^ after thsee years’ iwr- 
vioe, were to be iutinilted. Of the niilita- 
ly; tiwiy thoae who had nectvM Uiree 
.woiifida» in tliGCfi dUMat battkas, were*tO 
bendw^l^. Thoa«:regiin<!i>tswhiufihad 
been present in tire gi^t iiuttlcs of tlie 
gmndannyt wen* to receive this orfter, hi- 
atmdeftheir eagteN: their tuust meriH'rioiis 
HUbehem uffieeia were tioiuetf eotnnmial- 
enitand^ nuMt n)critoriouHiKia-coiiiiiii>- 
tiiODed or private, of each IjottaJicni. 
way p he loado a nietiilKir; the tbnn^'r 
with an income bf 4000 francs, the totter 
whlb^' one of 1000, ftoui the ftiluiH of tia* 
onto To bccoine a myiMf ofticen iiwjis 
'ncscehiaiy to have; eounnanded a ui^isiMi 
<of thn, anity,‘ in the fteid or at a 

sicfe./ Tiio erii}wn»r wua to be pmnd* 
maiHer; tho kiiig, tif Romb uom the (»nV 
l^tsdhaiy itictuhert the princes of the 
jjptoud cc^ld not he admitted into tire or- 
Per, un^ they liad nerved in one cam- 
poifiti or iMioii^ at Iciiat, two yeaivi in tiie 
army. It js not hnown what indu<-ed 
the eriipenpr to drut) ttriy ochenfe. Tite 
ohb^ hi^MrintmeutH that Were made were 
dbiiee' tff count Amfreoasi, eiioneelior of 
Ik0 ordetf tmd count Schunmeijictininek, 
tryeeuito V vm* , 
fYjctowbriilb parliamcniary 

ngNiral id Urn, cH'lt’Wtto the son of 
to M^Rfioiri He ttoiy eiitt^r- 


thdelv^wwiL’f 

,tod'idtowtoli 


'laitd^mk the he 
nL’deeJaied 'iM 


king odt of 
t the king, 
hy in m, 


?aimeeKM)r aiet'wiao 
;tohi«d' de^y «>4”^ 
0^(%mSSi he mil 




to we pnriia* 
totert i^ bora 

r |,ttooni> 
ITOtector, 
kfter the de- 
hlto«wiBiiici)t 

ipbi the death 
ntductng hw 
pdeetiitook 
we Newittifw 


wimeJt. Fienmiing, fuil of orddr and gn*' 
tfmsiasrn, aougiit a plore m the ‘itaibodM* ’’ 
dor’s suite, obtained it, perihrmed the'' 
journey with him, and, in returned^ 
safe to Holstein. Immcdh^y' after, tbei'^i 
duke resolved to send a still more aplenthd 
embussy to Persia, to otMain for Ids atate«\ 
some cbmmercMil iHivikgesI Ftoradog'' 
r<\*Hd\od to tmdertaka this’ journey alw^' 
wliirh |•r(}miM*d him a large sihek ofiiii- 
fomiution. The emimmy set out Oertoher* 
'It, hid.'), suid eiiteml Isimlian Auguit ^ 
1(217, n'liiained there mora tltpn dfam 
iiiomitx, ;md, n'turniiig by another route, ‘ 
r«>nrh*'il Moscow «n Jiumary, Hfflltt, whito , 
it It'rt again in March. {J^* 
la lieval, Flemming fell in loro with the 
daughter of u respi'Ctalde mercimrit, add,'-, 
as it was his previous iuteotion. after ro- 
tumiiig to his coniwiy, to seftfci lia a prse* ’ 
liwiie (diysieian in Ifamhurg, he ui 
KidO, to Leyden, where he took his de*\ 
m'e. He had hut ^ust returned to Hani> 
lairg, when he was snatched Away by 
deatii, Aiiril ^ 1040, in die ^wer or li^ 
In liis (HU)gs aiul stauieta, saered and 
er {loeaii) (Jena, 1042 et^eeq.)* to 
eruliiisiastn is joined to tnatp and Worm ^ 
* seusilHlity. His brig^ poems detoribn. 
die advejitnres of Ills journey wiA gnat 
spirit and |Ki.wer, and other acddentel 
events with originality and livetineei^ mid, 
ail bis woriui la'ur die impram of gtohlK. 
A Mdectioo from his poems kfec^tahiiKi 
ill die Uhntry of Orman Poets'of toe 
I7di renuiry, ly W. Miller,d vofak(L«fF> 
air, li$l2). An earlier mid mewe exteoh* 
give w*k*cdon was made by Giwtatoa, 

ikhwab (iStuttftut, " 

JPiesH;iliemusclraofa»imaia •Thetoj' 
eonaist chudty of fibrin, .widi aibuaieii«’^ 
■gebuin, extraetive fihn^aie of 

amnioiua, phosphate ipni^|| 
cathonatn of &ne, and sulphate of 
' ,kh[i. '" ‘' v,. 

FirKTCRsa,; Andnto, aSeott'Bsh {wlitkld ^ 
writer ^and j^triot, w»*-die SW 









'jfs^^\<, -‘/"'^'V’*■'■,' 'i \'"' ' ■''.S'"**'*' , t .V*- 

Fktchcr, of ^fiteltoiuK m iv«8VW^6c«l bcwuOeA,^^ Mriniif InetdeiiMl 
EDunci cbarfktnora. k.i» it tnidHioti tfiM 
aivl .«]9p«iurail rx«f>thM) in Ate jiMlgmetitMi^* 

,i& 4 >r in tito 9(?ntiQ»U os corn- isite to foot unil cmiMiiicAon, And lr*)einMjit 

)'^Mi 3 uiarSnnfllt* Aiar tvill tVMP in ‘nkwl jj^lifiljft'^ 


Ivnisnioo^ for East Lotiiion^ whoie, tun ing, 

Uitntielf in pjfipotailon to the 
' coan. he tiewned it fnttdk-nt to n*rin* to 
'‘llolhiud; mid/un his umi-epiioaitinrt* to 
a Atuiiootis tKmi Utc h«rds in cutiitcil, ho 
MiM!.'. caitlftVttvl. Id llilSl, lt*‘ ranic over to 
EngliUHl to tukc iiicoKurfS t^'itli the friends 
(tf flliwt}’ nfainst the ‘d* James if: 

uad, in Jj« joined the ejUeq>riH' of 
liie dttVe of Mtmtnoiiti!. While on this 
i.tlKdirion, IrAVitig killed at h ijualTfl 
anutin^r iwtrtiuwi in the srh«‘ *'nus«e, 
who iiaui tii-ulKni hun, she «lnkr dt^tivtse- 
td him. Ik ih» n repairv-l u* J^jjain. and 
afttrwiupds to Hui .rfi.7'. wiicrv- i;*- distiit- 
pilislHii hiinJwh' iu n u.ir auu'.-t d»e 
Tiirkiw He enfw mi**ni!\ jiatosl the .Si-ot- 
Usfi refuge < iu Iloll.'u.d. :*nd, w Iieti Uo’ 

* re'vohrtjon t'K*k jilaoe, n-siutx li j'0'*«’s.>niiii 
of Uis fstft'<'. «nd I-ram* ■.■. nv snb*-! ' f 
i.rtie eontf.: n for Si nlai;: iic-.rh.w {,' >*- 
ennnuit'*thuHi. tn Ut'^, !ie jm d 

Jl Diwourv.* on Got< n«ti 'r.;. n fcirJ.!t;<.i( 

:n MUipos; tiud. uKo. 1 
fkawri-nriii}! die AlT’au> of In 

,171X1 he a virt*’ of wpi'lj, tifui! 

'•tlif Jkm!!**.' '♦Ii'ould r..i(«'uhr w;-- 

necesjsar^’ to si^'ore lire n litnou and !iU i- 
th's of :he n.'tti.irt on rln- dtarli of !lt« 
ijufen*' earn'd vurwu- l.imia- 

iioas of tire pn ioi'sui Ctfiitnn: }>;ir: of 
the act of jecunik, reiuh rod niigja.jn 
J.y ilw Si-tottidj uiii'ia, wlo. ji he \eh'- 
ojfpif'J. M"#!!*..! a» m 

i7lr». l!!>> tr<ie;e, «fid h«»!‘ of ti(n.‘>|«<‘« f‘h- 
i"t‘, cun- unhhsh'r'J in "jne ^r.ion.i', ii<-;a\o, 
eiltithsl The INrlltjej-l \\ yik" < J .\iidir w 
FIlff-lKT. rxj. 

Fusti lirit< John, - 'O to tie tti 

LoadoiU ei/uii'ii* dtftijiaiie writ'i, i" 

Hkid to kite 5»e' j) kiiit lu ir>7<Jj »i \or;i - 
Attsfitoii^hint, wiltr»- ifts fouri'f wa** .i<-iui 
of Fr’tcHKiiJJugh : Eihhou^'h oilw''rfi *> 11 )*- 
IKMe that h*i »a« a imliie of I.uudois, H«- 
Itctiived his eduejidtir at Cafiihndjfe, hoi 
h'm «Ol klWIwM that h*' *\f r hsrlrd t-T- 
wani to ftoy j»ir.f-noon, ejie.*j»t ti.,.t of «. 
m t+hi'' h ' ofSie.u fje tenr. Ih** 
p<ut9(*.r f>f Vmiv'f- Jif •!'[• 

^Ij|. V.J Afh f th'‘ fh ath of Ih'UU- 
V-Jmj tssaiii f'r eoiiMihr-! .''hirSey 
iu thtt fonOMOhin <'f Ids drunriis. Ik eiir- 
Tivn(I*l»i* c«|Mljinor Mime year*, kit rhed 
of thw iiififtNi in KiilTi.Ami M.tM ii.terroil in 
All* Ilf M»r>' (.Kery, 

tnui. Ttw T^y* 'd* Botnnxmt and , ..,, 

M* tdber Hwmm of, c/RniHlitv, traperjais e.ii.e«*tknt /mi jww 

kml .tnubu! nhtetst, Whi«di iaomiwi uMuiy fpratiw^^^ 



in faiKY and ftwUiitf. 4nii«TiAU 

fol Shajiherdm'k'^A dramatic fHAlidri^ Am 
ftofet eornpowitioii id* tliO hi;IIW\ tidihiK Aill'' 
dwily snggesderl »l«» Comiw tif 
’wai» 6 the juilgnu’in gitrmi ^ llcthinoiit 
iu n'sjST.i to jdan, wwl as otw’kmsly di** 
Uh‘ htnr*)' amJ fuHuig «i' Floioiiiir. 
Their plaji*, aeronliiig w Hrjrdntu wwe, 
hi U» C 4 rly ilayiN aetw! t«’« for <»»# witfi 
those of Jonsoii and Shaksiatore; kn the 
liei'iiHc tu^sunirtl in die eroater |>an of thewK 
dniiiWis hns thine nna'h to aid in tWir «*- 
ehisUMi of late y^'aris^uring which only 
ofie.or iwo of ihein oeeAsionallv a(ifMtar. 

Fi.irri iiKa., IMiuieas; author of th<< fhtr- 
Island, and Fwcalory 1^‘loginw. ’fln^ 
former is tin aUef,’»nical ilcM'iijitioil of 
ntMii. fuuiukd nfs»n an alh'itiirt' in the 
nmtii rnnto of fin* wnrinid kwik of tlic 
^■.lcr> It is in tin* 

Sjw ji.'ii'riait* i!.:run»tr. aittl is reM witlimit 
j'I'T-Hgt.'s of iCrufig fimcv at«l lieauty of 
I*, .f'liftretn. ehshHl in stiassfi andck^fiT 
tTM. In iIm' first five cantor*, iiew^'Vo^ 
n.e read* r Just»tin* j*i«1 in the aiinloflltiiiS'— 
a rh-tnu't* r hut little i«!bjSi*iI l«* the haiHi- 
hiiL'.>.f {-oT'trv. W’licit, hottcief, tie lacfiw 
from the njjttieai to the iiu* IWtiwI iiwm, 
J.e not rridy KUmcl-s hitf ttfeiin*s attpiuien, 
5<> 11 nn>r»niAn of imoiiiyiif, many of Wflileti 
.'uw dwuipijiheri hy rnueli ierMtiiwe ,€if 
l'■■»^.‘eJ>tM*n and kiilianct «*♦' eokiHAg. 
His I'iscaton Kcloguiis hate I'OMMlera. 
h!' sner'tneM •»f vittii^eafioii. and tiAii:;;h 
rhsrT.jrtive lUiftince, Fkaclwr virt*'Wt 
kmt’*' rrdh'gt, ('inj'Ijriiiife, in litUO, and. 
u, ItfJI, okained uie hung of Iteigay, m 
\ord«!k. lIs* iwn Horike alirrve lutmtum- 
crl «i f». j'riuttd tojtfikT in lh*Kl. 

Fni i fviri. Cl»arirw l*icriiivf!fairel*ri5iwit 

of, iu« iuk*4-of ibe Fftwh iiuifthnteH ««<*»* 

iM'T 4.f U»e niAj^tie, &c., mill of tk* Itiotsi 
h'.criied hy<hsrgra}dH'!«« of tnwh rfi tMiwK 
wa- Imni »t lAotat, iii He entawd 

rJe-'jiavj m theofi* ofl^tantitTmir^iiih- 
cd hiiTiMi'Lf Uy hra uiifmiitnnn Aftifify mild 
♦'\cni|»iary rmi^dinft, Afhjr the fofWitiia* 
Jam of tl»o avvirti yi»ani* war, in wdikth he 

st'fvrdl, ht» mmcrl &« wfeminn n* 
naiitjcttl mndica; and fha eea-eim'iwiiBwr, 
intenutl Iw hiin A«d the wittehdttAkiur 
I Vnhiuind Ikirthmid fihe fiw» which wan 
mad*' tn Ffttnealr wm trkMl hy ttini» in, 

Hiif* and i7fX^M the ftigsk kin, wdAch 
lie eofmnAmtdh Tim tmilwmJttiw«MiAiJ^ 
eXfawtstion* then {HihtisiMMl hk 



.‘4',W4ib' 

fil^). 1ft I77(J, hft moftim th« im(N)r< 
u4tt'^floft of dfrMtor of th< luuitoni awl 
’^'(ifamjh. Ill tbip atatidh, he 
.nw^ idl lli« }iiftA4 (!)r till) liaval opiftaiioiis 
, 0f ^ war of TiTf^, and fUe iiHUrwctioiMi 
% tlM» f«i\a||«s oTdiirovery «f JU Fi»y- 
rotdiit ftiiil KmriHriuiiiaMix, of which, how* 
'weir, hotm XVJ, himin^lf a nkilfiil 
WjjhBf, ftmiiiityd the foownil |>l«n. ut 
I3W, lhe«rrii?« WIN mmlki yiiihiiiiter nf iIk* 
lu^W), anil,»wne thun a<kir,t1ti' dwirtuMt 
of th« «du<*at)i4i of t!»p dnimhhi wfw (tlii - 
#» hitti. The mnn. of tlw* n^it'oiuiion 
Ihim to dBriMUinui' hii- oc- 
en|ietkift«. lljB now dovotwi Imimlf en- 
tiwly »» dcknciif, Winrn ihf tinwft btvam*; 
Ttmt tranotiii, hi* luTatni; n mi*njlv*r of 
Ww? iTfttKi'ii of till' ftwient*, in l“!/7, «{h r- 
wftnla of H'oirard of »tnu\ «»(!, fiii.illv, 
imder ih^ im|M!iridi ewfi-mini'Ot, o sw-nruor. 

, He do*d AtK;u*4. Wr fiav»-, h,» 

hitn, till* th fMumrtts iff? timu k 

tk In mtmUf (iuinrr. He. «!»-* 
I’aihttbliHi Marrliaud*!* WnaKi* 

rouiMi the World, lietwwn IJiaiuuil 
The earell'nit intnMliunMiu to tin* work w 
l>v fkonN'ti. (JhiMT nod 

hVilnttfrwjihirJil works, «.*• hw <af» It 
Ifoliifftu rJ^Ju uo'l hi-* .%»//<»«/ 

^mrrto^-affHrtdnnnaif lh«' fmliln'Oioii oi' 
wliii h tie f-oitiiwfiim), w-n- h-i' i ■ ■.».• 

W»e<t !»j" hioi. He ha>l ul***? u 

to wril*! .\ rnivermt Hi)4o«> ••f Voinjtos, 
whWi, »f hiitshod, wouki h»»t* Ui-ii m'trr 
fontfileio iliati ttjiy work of u*** kitid 
%vh«CJi »ve (NiMHiiiA. 

or u (own of th*- 

in ill" j«roMm'« of Hionmilt, 
<»li (h^ fiv*r Sniulwf, «U N. fl. of 
f’liarlioiwv. The j*oji»iK(ion iii ‘.ihK;. i; 
i* miiarkahh* for Imiiii; th*- wat of 
iour iiettha foftjfht iienf ii—m hWi. 1(2 Hf 
' jyiH «ii«l WJi; tilt*. on th'* JkJrh of 
AnipM, 11180, Utiwueti (Im* Jruomof Sivon 
and 0WH1 Oi'miftu tmonik. 'no- % ’(*on»i 
WW» lloiittit il» lietwiTn tlu* 

aflhkw, uiiitfirr the.i'tHfiinaiui of (ho 
of Waldualc, and the ,Fr«*i)ch und«r lire 
of l^uxettiburg, hiwhirh tim Ku-mi r 
wnrw i^h (W fcww of TiOtMl kilh 

od and 40(41 firwonen*, 40 of fan- 
tMW, S {Md}* <p(f ami Hd irtand« 

afti* atid iwrhua. A diiid httxie wti* foughi 
Iwi* ht Iftim, IW, Mween tho A«i«riniM» 
(Wild the IfnMWl), ill wiiidithe fwniierwew 
ileflMMfd wdth (pwai km Ji’Iie fivtiith Imt^ 

, (he mf«r tlda wa* (he Wwnly 
Mmnt, fttt Jl une ^ tlilSv Irotween die Pma. 
■mom ftUtl l'*mieh, Ui« kottic ijf £%. 

"^Jhanat, *AoiiW» Iliw^ttle «K «aniiiMt 


and t 
Ta^iaWth |5Z 
hb atudieii, at fitaiv' 

JeauiiN. at Clermont* wr.,^^ heafchV, 
moved to Uif coUegn dllaw^ u-Z 

in onler to 

th«!n ntade ration nt ll(mt}Wliflf’a( qQ 
tor of t(ie (jorhomi**. At rour^ 

^‘orraj fnvor, hy life pleading* 
fiiir uiulrmnndina: iiretmir almosw^,,,*^ 
Ihr nml ftdenijrnnfe nf IImj a>:,y 

In PS#*, I,oui^ \IV ^ve him the hwki" 
ojirif of rri'jOH, and, slyntly iKjfiiW* hfe 
chuth. ajijKiinsed htm irtsirwcftfr to Louia 
XV . in the tronl>h*d (im**a of il»« rryeiv 
ry, he kio'W how to rehtio (ho taror outlie 
(iuko of Orhuinx, hy H^kih;: fcir no lliruns, 
anil kei piiiii* rhar'iif The 

diikf.' wh<> roinarktil (hr fneiwfehiii of 
ih*' jounu ki.ot' f»r hiH n*a'’li*T, offered 
li!!:i tie- nri hf'i’thonrift of jCh+wiN wift 
o(‘ ji!i> * f(‘j-**a«4ira'i diputies in 

Vrhitff : hut Fkisn' n-nuM*.! to lirrome 
the lir-t duke and jw'i r of Kranrr. mthffr 

that! )•«• •«» j«inKi d fnoii Ins jHipd, In 
li’jii, Ilf wij .1 tnteh na^linai, «rwl itoon af¬ 
ter. the yoiin){ ktiij, W, Jillirrd 

hnii at the licnd of die ii^t'hftn'. Frwtn 
lita: tf'fw.Vrmn hoi T-’kl to hm^Xttli year, 
if a.liniMiO r<'.!*tlif afT^nrt of ha* rounWr 
w:«!> vo-t'' .I'lri-fi.-. Tb»“ war whieh ho 

‘.fv'.l’U Ml I7;i<, auef’n-! (’h.'ltlf** 41 l«ld 

t’• >'WJ.*io-„i,fi aefoiait of tfm 

• !*•»•?!.-!i to tilf 1 loVMJ 0 ( Ihdan.l, h*' ejuittl 
Wish t(t<>r\. I’t the la-oei' *>(’ iTTHi* lie 
added i.or*«unt t>> t'rise'e. Oa tie' mhre 
hand, tie- w.irof tie* A>.t»;ri&n suerrwiktn 
u.i\’ufif>ftnna> for the i'r*‘neh. I'leury 
ded l« jN (frfiun ibon. at near 
ihiri', Jnj»'vary '4i*. The uh^erl of 

hi.i {i^iittu’i wai th-‘ mAni:t;n.'UM*i« i>r|i«aet* 
Itiinn:; ini j>i*ni<try, IVatiee mi**liai<*d be- 
twf.’u the- * {fij*»'n»r and ?*pun, l»ww«on 
ilI'otte, AtMrrn and Ha***.!.'!, and at- 
ttnijre.l, («'Vi'n! nnnw, a rreunnlwtiiMi 

la ttv**, ti I'MifiaMii and J^jadt.. Thtt!* Fk‘U- 
r> tlina-tiaJ. w«h wtniotu and dfecwtiiio, 
the adwin nf r.nn*^*', until IThl The 
war wlurh then limke out fe ihe only 
stain tsjMiji life imsnc. Tit** t'»o l«\alHW 
Ifedle-tde ahutk-d (iinf own intiuetno-' and 
hi* u«lvanr**<! itjn*, hmi. U«i, 

h) a uiotlenrte riVort, he miffiii enirh the 
laoverof Aii-stna —a wlnrli was dn^ 
aii|NHmr«t bv the lieimr roorwtfe «f Jdariai 
ThrreAi. Flenn- wms |«!arodaHiift,! 

iirad of tlM’ Ntttir, Fmnee wa* in a tnim 
rabie fondition. The* finanrre wt-re 
rt!, roiiiinrnv lital d«rlinp«i, ewdit wti; 
kwiy thr roiift desiwd, tl»« ehiireh in ftftiftg 
fiMton, (tie r«>mtptson of univerl 

»«l^ ilie nation im{iiiTvfMHMl s»4 weakd 




fleichor, 
in 165SI1, «i«Ni! 
tuad iW cnr* 
W iij ^ 

-m 





entimes. 
[ea>«i»(i k«H 
h(«}ed tW wouniiff 
witkoMt btaiod>8iiud 


ihmmatx fbr 
> ’ •*» -M*k«iteti And teiimwKHi Uw 

'i,*|J^«*mppine«8 of Fn^iipe abd iw* oa- 

i»£rHA»ort.ox«P.A.ikl<M«u\k 
^: turm^riv ridnort akwtary 4d Ma* 
wn. la ii« 15th ytsar, li#* was mii- 
i ‘{3der of a luinaJiun of tho untiooai 
!*Ward; {(1 twt Kkli, Ik* nwirHIif'd. with ilio 
I'arw itwunrimf^, onthi* 1:1th Vfiuk'ijiiasir* 
(5ll» Ovtijber). iTilS, a^iainw ihf 

Cortrentioa: wa,*> takm j»riw>iK‘r, wiml ito tvi 
hishfi" Sothf h> lu(« yotiih, 

Bcitisr omfithmxl tnuicr tiu' iiunis}*‘r r<'r- 
mont, m tJj*» of lioaKCi*. hus 

iniPgTity <*ootntnit<*4l tiM* fmhio* 

tnras^' p^tniSiUKui. .1> au- 

ihlor of ihfK* «»T»nnn'il. lii‘ oa-* * ittpiipt-.i 
in tlw* adnikic-'nition of r! r i!i>r*ui!io. and 
aAcmartb tW’ nniwiMau' jihr** 

of Milvprpf.' ■ .t in tit« 

fh'{Ku1nw*iK . V .Mi’OrtlH . oln n* {(*■ I'l-' 
iSodurnd tlo: prartiiJt* of inr> ;<< ,tK>ii ai 
be* 0071 Nii|»ol<>on crit(t*><! hifo, 

0 & iljin ay*HM«», tn Ofo* t.f Ui" too 

RMtiaU ot ttofior <'<»rtf* rn'J on rlw iTio>t 
UKaniorioa?'ti In t)»k --u/r.u 

of b»' r**U*"ftorI Kirip' rorttnl‘Uti-/u* 

(or die rehof of tin ih** 

•KU1K' spirit, hv i«*ik i/n'8*«r< '» withni }t!-« 
«»'!< diwtwrt, (fj JM.'l,r**atn **; thr 
of ihc ft‘vi7, Mwa* •■proat! to tin' ►'>]- 
Uw-rs ttiKi fr>*in Uo' rans}«u*!M ti> 

Ik-mumi. *\i tho ojiTraKf'' of th*' hiin-x 
imo I'Riinv, in addttioti to f ?« cn,! v.fti- 
0!#, !»• tta** oidi'.'ni (ouJo'a »••n>- 

mail*!. II*’ wo.'i. ai iint<u (r-nu io* 

fKW, by til*’ guard r-f tin 

and canw* ».•• audhtoi io Nap'btnjV 
ciuartt-ix Tilt* om{>*'T»*r ioto 

with w-’timi ..ni,t albiHjn.li* 

niado bun pn-li'''’! <il' I{i(« i«n-. oin* h K't>r- 
biooau bail ri’Uik n troiii (b<‘ i n* roo 
FJouiy, ai'i'oi'dii.j' «* Ia<* onSio. <»iuioii 'i 
tbtt KXawa, simI raii'd lio* j**' pi*- to iirrft* 

The fgtVM-ml of U«* r^ttfifiy tiiriautc <i 

(dksob to any wiio I'iiio'iid i>ni*'r 

lb» tocean to I**' ’ih> uytofitd 

lirafitcX coolinuttd to in'* 

wmilaRueUoiM at thi- t**?) niooK'nt wimi 

^5/100 lt(|MMiiM,at<«’r M>tiin;''n- 

ititl' Ibr *» >*<m, w»vn lokiiig n hy 

woroi. Hwirj rjNn’afW'.l llo; m-arch of tlii» 
«*»t*wiy, ami WMWiwb'xl n> itn* 

riiy UMtil JfafiploftfjV \tm. »rs »f> 
h«m ii» bfet a*wl Ibwirbam. Adrnf iliit* r*-*. 
toratiot) of ift«f w<7it to Ita¬ 

ly, Uii rrtofrn^d b» I'*i»ih**" IIm' 4a> «»n 
wiwh !S»{ii«j)b*ofi buctiim}, wwl b»Tluw hi# 


i^vm ancmutry. A« Tio^diintiiit, id Tti* 
^hiudm pour $rmr d 
d db JR^c Jf Abjpol^ «»I8l5i b® 
aftemtuda t'nipioycH] in.a 
wbieh‘wa« so wipcnatfiil, aee<i|<tul%. n* 
acrcmnt, that MbKotianona KV«jrc 
tmtnmsi liciw^ni NafKibion ant) Atwdio, 
tSiouirb titpj witn* intwuiifieid by ib«f find* 
*l» of Waurrioo. Aftor Na{i^*onb abdll- 
anidn, Plfury, who w as iiaiiialindi l^tbin 
royal wbet cif Man*b tl, ,11^3^ trimt to 
{..oniluii, whi'n* hr jfHililtHhw! tile is^Ortt wn 
htiM* ia«>utiu7K*ii in whicb hr exftbuw 
tin* ii'au*»i>g wbirh't'otuhiiH.Ni to tb» rewitJ 
of Naftoloini. aiwi to hw-ftUen irwie* 
tiT thx' itonVaftr of hia nnti aiifiiimiMt. 

ifVi' 

Fi-ist; aininrmt’wVwb orfintf* of «l 
Init tf»>nrrjiny yellournb add ibwi 
cffi}. I’onunonly in V ronij.»act tuiKcd^dKi^ 
UkJv. mrrly m'-oallS/its). It la widirly 
'pri-ml tiiotogho^liii’ rafih, in prbnitit'r, 
w.-nti.Jdiy «iKi fomwiiof^ t>«t 

jo'-willv in hnir-^oivi*, Tbw tnitirral^inx. 

u’f *.»!■; Mbra. tiuTO bnn*, hJSS abimtitit, 

(Vi'* i>%idr of mwi, and 1.0 hws*. |t» Jiriil- 
UK*- i« for lerttO’tlintH, atiri .b bi idtln 
i to a jKiWili’r, anti uwl in 
MKif>ufa*’tUrt'ol {Kiri't‘ittii) ftntl iiflailMi. 
in.i»Mfi'’;ttr>* of |!\io-t!ini.# »• I'tcfcriJiuelj 
unJ a £ 1 * 0(1 wmitniatt wilt tnalir 
lt»w> rtiotj* ail»>. 'fhr whol*' art cottfif’W.'*- 
i!. tbf' stotM* rr')K%t»*«l}y wbb •'*. 

kind of nailli’l, and I>rin^K«fl; at I'si’h 
a ►pbtjoif )*b»q» at our- e^l, au4 
tlork' T ct tiw* ofht-r. TIh! apbntm «n^ 

aib’fwartJK siiafMM) «l by byiat| 

t?o wfiK h h in tbry «ho^ 

j.ria|.. lijKin n •harp inuniinctit, and lli«» 
W*(H* With a midbx, 

tjlutift:.' mawilartaniiit of fnn- 

at Mttrwnr* In lletfly, illt' Ga- 
1..and at .\vioin flw Tynil, 
ri4*aT;'*f>lian-KtrAtni. lliiamarifK 
n*«j bf a aerie* -nf 

franK'A of tiinUnr, entintfeted I»y 
ni(»,>nn« cfiatna. or oabbw altstrlurfl to 
a.'o’}(*ii>,or !4*<^kstd'inaryr.. Tlidihillt#- 
n oHe tnay W nwnb of la|fa nf yefkiw 
f/'Mii X* Iff fS liM wits, bud wwn If *n SW' 
nirjirf**! IiwJlwtl 

mid lit IwdidM id the akuiilinn;. 

rfitn !*(• f»oiK*wwn#, bt ofiter tn brl^Jiin*' 

of ||«* a|(itatM'lMi«tWi»ntwi ulMttr 

II I* « co’hriditis wbyi* lltni* 

Jar intirr iilllj' blw- iwtxMvdinn. 

.nuffl, mt itdtodftilay adimMiMl 

ta listbifts-ftfaMjnf m4 ' 

afo**,.' dm wai id*t-t3ie''p«KliMiie drtiiMWi'' 

w afm. and iwabtct ifar iitdeWww, ' ^ ■ 
FroiiTit, {#f,■ 

. . t. i_i_ Jk id^.fU lOnt-iiaalilflfctl \ ' ikd 


fifohfjy^ m*d 





Ml Oetnuia scholar of tb6> last csotum is uoM|ua)^ divided by Ih# Amo h»tu two ■' 
^mtalKim 193fl^ at ftMn, h) 8iieidst stuu- iwitK, ivhi«% artt Mmts?<«ii 0 d sto^ 
^ihd diMt}o|Qr iu llafli*, and, aHorMtTfiml rnid^ The diitMilK hp mild wm haaliliy.v 
^'othbr wuii matlo nrolb*«it>r AiiMiist tlioturtiulvuoo oftha tn^teagt^t/ 

•t ^ir noldcnten ni URguit^, I'hm'onyrriw to a tiRgme of wmhit an4 • 

wlmte 1^ rtSuajtiMl uiitihliia Amth, in fjovyernhirh phiml iter ihr ahent! ad t))0 

' ' He {lutiljg^ula Hu- n»*iaHlsM)»»p atiii wbirh, imiicnjalJy 

nttn IftN^'rMHiuiins (KroMlmf,l7iSiS; .'Med. thnmtrtii im* iullufin-e of iln‘ Medici, cna* 
Il^wyorirMfitspMiitftl'ateoriiii*’- Iwr lo n ndtT liwm her trilniittne!*. 
rtmtite in Ovnneii} (Juiier. 1771 h llwim of 'I'in' rfianjc!*'/i*t’ tilings |pwe liw* trity 
Cotnic yntrnUm* tldcKuilz iwnl y?i|viir, tlu'h ,in!] wenw. ,, 

17Si—187,1 v«bi.5,B Wwrk ofveiy irn'ot rniT- xo- jzi rtmlly <viJculttt«‘<l fiir aircn»*ii 
it. It mntaiha aii I tmuy fti iliv cimiir umi unii ih f itf*", ntt. 'h to>j niii wan* <4'that 
the rhlimloMS; « gfowmi tuvi«jry l•i'’^ortm‘ rt uMtn-d neer^siry ; hut, ll^OttSfh 

litenitim'; tl«e hwo^n of wttm*; n ihtiCt iji- th<- ntcloii -’itin ’m il»t<kate Of U»e |waaefnl ; 
port uf lh« ipfint ffuiiM rtt winri’rt** of on- «'i«*v'?owN- <!*' tin- (Jn-riau Mjlc. which Pal- 
eh’ltl iMsI niiiMifm tnuei*: af.ii t« hi'Soo “f h«ho ri yucd ni Vif.'oza tuid Vcfii«v, it m , 


nmtite in Ovnmii} (Juiier. 1771 V, llwim of i in' rfiann’tnr ot’ unm gave liw* trity 
, Cotnic ytaniUm* tycguilz iwnl y?i|viir, tlu'«{,tii*'.'ifrtnrt* h ,in!] wenw. I'liclaiiJd- 
17Si—187,1 v«bi.5,B Work ofveiy irn'ot tner- iUj."* lu.- jzi nmlH <v)h»ulttn. 4 l dir olfcnt'e 
it. It mntaihs an I miv on llio Cimiir urni ulnl ih-f iti'c, nio 'h )h>i cnii wan* <4'that 
the rhiimloMS; « gf'iwmi tuvi«jry of romic n-ihhmi iieef^siry ; hut, ll^ottsrh 

litenitim'; tl«e hwion of *sat«r»*; n ihtiCnp- tin- atcloii -'Oin 'm iht<kate flf U»e |waaefnl 
port uf lh« ipfint fiuiiM rtt wipri’rt** of on- «'i«*v'?incf Kif tin- (Jn-riau Mjlc. M'hich Pal- 
eh’ni imbI nuiMlfm tmMw: af.ii t« hi'Borj of h«ho n yued m Vif.'nza tuid Vcni«v, it m 
•^ hody its tluf tt'hli-iHt jN tfc.** of tin-\i.ini. clirjmf!.•!(/•'<! Iiv dtirnii). rtiinplici!) jm« 1 
In fbti aceuoni of comic hleratiin* ajo* roll- * Such, tor )o,<oiic<*, arf tlin pah 

tained, The History of the (‘oinh“o.(;r.,. .ii'-*' tJo* r* ’.i<h »i'fof,th<* i^'rTtnd-dekr’, 


WM}m; ns«ri« 


Curnk fi-iutfs and coowr ;srH'iHhr>; ;)<id. 
17188; Ilhlory- of (*«irt'r«v»h, iittd. 
OMyennd rot of the ntecedinc «oik,nnd the 
Hunmy' of Hk* tturlciMjne. oluch v>a<t jojH- 
lillnHl iiUer the dt'Oln of liM- ni 

p'l.oon. {He*. 7 *»Vh, ami IhSut^r.) 


I’hritiuui M !'l» tie-(t i. i<rni'd iialh c) , ndit/milig the . 


lhiii.<h cViJen, widk'h H .i.'h»iififulU 
ri'*'d, th” yaiiw’f-w Shroz/i ainl Kicilinli 
'lonm'iy k; M.d. the irottuiar oH ' 

•M-iuiO' lirotM-. tn ihe {.rin ’ij )'* 

>e:zit 'll'! (i -li }■.Bo i»e rr'p'*'t!e»t 
d.'vi d).' f tt.'rjnr nf i.s ’H.t ef dw ehun'Enet 
1 " oi'!-.tis-!f 'I; Jiu,”, m d;*. intertor, the arelik 


Ft.ooa TtJUHVBt «rc thon*- jairt** of tii-* 
ftkllA liwU rv which «n* iikw-ed inmo - 
dhoely BcniiMit file ktvl, HtuI uifctn \»Jnih 
tine tMtOfn ofUn* adup i4framed , ?»< 
the upfvr part# of the iHnle'r* ur« unt’>.,I, 
iurtoaoniy « coi»U»i«ui»MJ of f?'»>r-ntii}«‘i.. 
tipwordf.. 

i*'i.un4 l^atm; wiUi Ih* (tn'**}*?*, (Vo- 
Jhfj}}t|(r jftnldtwi of tlowcT?* and h}rs-.>«»m«. 
of and tlie vjiev Hhe «io. tie' «jf>' 
iSiTKt'fdirvntK w.'Ht wiiutk and th r*-j»i>« n:- 
ed BS B ItuiKslifui fi'inahi. with a wn !i»ii of 


'< -5 ”■* .utd iif»- }f?‘fW‘ially cx- 

m 0 iujiJdy futidad n^yie-' Th** 
) 'll .1 L'lpiiitic 

t,itvr.* ♦<;' sh’- !o.h (■• iitury, thi- wh',>h' »'jr, 

tiiMj (.■'V. !" ch-m ■! «i!ii black .v»d 
wi.iv m.m-i . i' idori,t'<i with a iody 
d 'l'..-, {‘.c «.«k »e" Ihunoink-M-hi, By iw 
*ii!>' t.x. - ',{;»■ irrac* fnl lower, lh*in ft ‘K’-- 
‘(L'n f . (oo'fo; wid to »i ?-tru«hi 

till' ooi'i.'oc i..i[it'»r»'ry thuhuUnol, willi 
l»ra\' d.W'jH, lo tiiul*. rti t.Satal Vndrea 
Ih-ion*' ’i he c.»5(if.lnii w drK'ntNal in 


rat her hi'tnl or in tiei led han-l: 
mbcrri^rhi hand eJa,* t!eiH.ially hol-h » 
'llte riondra wi r*- crhhr tO d 
irthorltoiiiorat Kotne withtmtrh lo rnnoiir. 

In Itoteny, /Tom Mifniff... n c.c.» 

ktgirof jtJanm, W, *M ao*dotry, /Wh« 
mlim » rjtf(U«if»io dif tpualnimjil*. 

'Ft.n«AI. <»4»t<ir.4. iH«‘e jM<jr /"^ur > 
Ptuoitvh immdho/ji^r^'i tie. Cifjhth 
ni^tnth ittilf eBUiMhir of ii«' I'wnclt r» »- 
oltttion, |t U'/ttii A|»nl tW, and enthtl 
Met 10, C-idtniiBr.) 

Fi,n»atitt,‘i: Httdk% PWwsei, cniMtiil.of 
iW itniid-diiMjIty of TiiMfiny, ami ed-wi of 
the iBvemmeht, Mtnlftiiw* laaiwuft 

end nys/tKh iitln^tantM. It# lotutttwHf, it# 
td* Bit, pnrtWHlttHy in the iWimn* 
'ftiiiits of utrniMtiviMht ami iiaiiiiiim;, the 
rcniBrkaibtt' jhtmmsnUtvMiis ml* Kthrh It 
wu Umtitthe tfaontre,iukl U# inar»Mf»et»Me*^ 
»ftll riMttffhttle b» Atve It grutteeklmity. It it 


ii,v Wot-. /#« fltufnttaa iH-' 

imst’-ilA ■I'k'f., {"'Aj . Tlur einifrh of Ht. 
f ..-in-n.'o • on'-.aj* file 4j»h*iid«d l«H ttf.llit-' 
imawd. iniii‘f llir priru tw, Uki wior- 
v f the two Medio, whh the <x}e.' ' 
hrced Huita-. t.f Hay, Nit^hf. Twiiitth? 
nnd Hawn, win-h nninoilali/e Ifiehaei 
Inr* }o. In Mu* adjjotntm' contenl tr the ' 
i,,aniv»i,.xn hhrary, mt'-jitun.lhh* fltr its 
t»»iS’»mr«* III cmltceiH atn! man«#*•»'?}»»• 

'fhe chare!i of .**t<*r*»'» eotitaifWs * 

<t lO'li eolh-ction of tm»« ina-nts. Ukh 
ftfii'idit and mwh'ru na4<i mBgfiifi* 

cent tnanwilemn* of tfee iliKiiiigutidyNl,, 
ticml: aiiHinif w hw h aw* lluee of 
.VugcK Maclnatclh, ItaUlci and MiIABsi 
'I'in* chim'tors of .Mttirkj, Si. AniitilhJi** 
ala {w'hWi eoiitttirti* »twfc* of Did 
HamA St. M-tm N*wejlinin winch MW* th« 
hiw'na trotii# of f'iiydiKie o««t ih# imrliier, 
F{orvutiii«Ri}, St- .tliMrlto* 4*i Trittltl iim 




_ iwitbrnme nitf iMost .lwaulifiil 

^pM^tiDgAjnfaM^ 

1 tliOMv^ MtqBeritt, in the church 
aM rich oq^ts ef 
l)0» in^«m «tt^ aa tliev had fKcvioii»lv 
^ Wo leDu Ytnci, Mtchad Ati^io, K«|>b»- 
,;hh ic* Itt rile ^aiacce, nhio^ um'Iv, iw>| j^'al- 
* leWsind c<Jleclh>»is»jfwtirk« of art ol'cie- 
lydeMrnjitkMl. Thc|»ftfactsr«ii«Mii,C!cri- 
li^ and natri<^hirh’ Pitti, whicifUtftl Iwi^ e>- 
coin'd til© trcaMnxe lhaf ImuI btH u car¬ 
ried u» PariatCknd aiiHUiglhctu tliC Madotaut 
delta StHa, arv rich tn line Ihit 

■ not only tiwssici, J»ui ncrimjw uU fb* nrlh-c* 
U 01 & of Eurow^>nm lyliiiewd hy the uulb- 
ij' of thcmim-tkikc^ which b ♦dually iti-*- 
ongtiwljc^ ior tie* iuiuifM'r and ih*' vitlut* 
of the works it cuutiun:^ ( \ ro{l<‘'*tittn of 
atMTieheA from Uus gailory iius Jmii iac- 
runri in 10(' imrt!*, hy tin* conMcrcaiorw 
ZaniMftii, M.dtaivi aiwt Ihirffiwli, tiiwicr ihc 
dheedon of IVard Ibuvcimti.) Of an- 
iknie staiti*"- -ottic of rtic frneifi an* ihc 
’ Ymm dc' 'h d.’k the Two Wo sibrsi. ihc 
Toitn^ Aiiolki, the Ihmcio^ *'auii, she 
Whewr, lliwHilcriimohriMhtc. ihc Oiouji 
of Xfolie,M.uidr aJhi IVychc, A;**. l>f Uic 
hahitingH, ihc an* tjic work^ of lla- 
phaei (dic AraonVur, u Ihitv tainih. John 
Ut rim WiWifrrocsSi,'fa»fa* Juhu^ il); tb- 
Veninr of Tttmti, }wtimiu|Q!t of Mirlmcl 
'AqpiK ("om’jffrio. Tra Banokniic^i. ik>\, 
whicit •n.f m Uic TriJruio'. An »c«'«»utie 
of fhcQi fei (riini in lia? Rial fifdltria di 
jPirtmyt inciia in (atrtonni tFioc^ I-'ill 
The cobmiion of rn-arh four huiMlri-d j»or. 
tnula o<* the mo^l c.-hWoHl pamter*. I»y 
theraWiivcA, in uiskfu*'. Thw «0' nfto 
eothfctions of aritiijwc lunl noxh'iti !»o»n/i % 
modalii ami vaiunliic Alt 

ircnwinw of net arc criitmtously • i^hiUo'i} 
(o even bidy.aitd ;m‘ o|»ii 1<'»r liic u**r 
of mnlMiK 'Tb' academy of fm* an^ 
ivhicii, «i«h*r ilm dmrsemm of Hcinc. 
jMtd nud Rof. aH* ar- 

ihiK, ha»an c&ccikmt jtwim, rhicHy com 
MaMl of oW Fkm.tnine 
|Wr h«!» from 

eMvenbanti churrhcM. Tb* liicran tr>- 

mt wt }c«K Nctc 

ttiBSUakieri^ ll^ila /Vw»or. 

the aoKteRiy ^ <iS«'«irin»frU, & c. ihniticii 
the iMUlamUt «iid niony other }«rji«ab 
hbrailM, anwnf wib'h riuu of the imind- 
ihAe cdmGiiMln riic <mw(t %<ihial4i' wxirka 
of iWtarB% Iliiaatorc in «tt hmguajr*-#, 
thov «t« Afarinjeliiaua and 

iUi«haUccchwW of which W tn 
ofin rich mantMfrfW 
Ww*. IV of nwtorf, 

ilB.'fiiRv .iumn .iWtiriaMtIiiM* 




W jt^^bcWkiu hnri hookoW^ 
aild^hiatrtoriF' n 
■wio, piiiHic ^ Ctemont 

dke^wi Of FmriiHHL Ih rile 
Maria miovn af»i|l Bu BooiflKh]^ 
hiinWof youiM^nM^ni uMkf rile Wi 

of abb icaebTM, iMimie ihet mW 
mcilicmc tiicorcticaliy and fwnctiriril^^ 
\oho>' the bcm'tit of lueW* JiWrieki 
anutoinicai 

,T1»!Iv am scvctbI ibMitiiBii ni 
two of which an' cieuinorily open, Tbw 
ItnitHl o|N'Rt and the hAlIcitv iioth |iM 
with t«|ik>iKi<iwaiHl tiMOc. am rrimowntodim' 
the timainr itclfe Pcy^Kiit. and ib« cttmio 
«{a*nc» ill the iIm'shc did t 'ocometo. Th«rw 
am, iaieidcs.iii'iicral ilicaurca fur Uic lower 
clsiwt^ nod |Hi{»«»i-sbm-»; jlw' witty and 
amioaui: i*ulciiH‘J)o,itMHitinil on a itiovdMill^ 
MA^< of tie^hi iMuiniai piaye hie itn^ 
tnckH ill tl»e Mn-ctr br, day and night 
Tfic ciiartii# of a twuMbncc at Ftonmoe 
(iriiCii'H! n«it only fracn tiw aij^ ofhn 
iMwtiu. bn ahiofrum the. nwcoUfC* 
iioit-uf «e !«»*<( jthwy, lb* mcitioilRb of 
w hich Mutoitnd y lai ai ctcn- mirtK Mwe 
jHiucrfhi ihtui the n'liemiuranco of V 
miiimry jrk*n, of ii* btiW'O in tiieiniddb 
ar.'«, mid ihc jzn'M nHiucii aNOPnihbd hwm 
«».} iTr, -* ib' r»*lbctioiti thatarw a*»i a(4». 
cuc»« fire l>cn% and eominciKvd 

the n a:ciictan«ta of fUiniiat, 'flm lutwr 
I'r iciiriKcd muia'^ in ludiao litcmiurc ami 
nrt »oc of Fiorvutiitc imguu RrtirK,4nr»»* 
p t.mx mimI ba^c rcndm'il ihc ace of bo* 
rffjyode'.Mdbrioiicofrtic nmsl IwHfian* 
ttf history. and took riatt c» <ir«-)d> a» fO" 
Iw coii*j«fBciwiKii« in llm city wtiiw ite 
rubd. The kngiuijs*' rd* cmi tlw kiwt^ 
i>. imn* nod gjracefrih and lldl 
of delicacy oim! caftri'Mwofo (hriiBBrily 
Kicniorii'. die pioiib am frridy,, |)oliM|am 


ml, ikootc. and, Ckc other lialtanlh nmii. 
yf tjjc laih in indu^iiy and dcatMCi' 

ity, niMHi of ihcni. There art 

cid* l»r»tc*t mik'-intamfkKiurm and dyt*^ 

«-talfbhtnwa in Yhmtin^ t iw* taadw in 
frmrhttn. |<ian(»*;%tei, eckisdfto 
Ua'' |m*dtidkMMi id* ha' pvhhM" 
ahon, nil anich** *»t iii|iuiy,iit!e q|lino Wit 
of ct«iui>k«c w'orkinaiadi^l m inmmmm' 
k ciHbidf^hb, Tim ewfwrn* -iwoetaMe , 
a bwutiful garden,ttRdf ad; 

cb^ab-d pcdiit, iwi*»iii jh* lie •own whli 
Ln and tdrieb'fi "■Wb ■' 

wouM «ti«h»h'«oa<!pi lUam%'if; 
tby enuM bi'rtdleeteri' fifilWi h kift 4' 
pail. With n'%mftioi«ik^riiiRed 'Hhe €m^' 

cw. w bch ft* tliiie hy ia 


*'d ciiHryMO%tti 
liic tmffri’iiK 'tti 

jiiiil i!t«' iho 


liomilrfe ‘vi 

jnntidahileM. I 




ipliO.t.tPNAllUi 

, hy atmt» 

pb«m &» «*• 
Fiornno< 0 ’ i» Jtoffty to 
. IIIkM im^f in tounuv rmin> nt- 

* 4liiSirai to die unveUittv Tlie aWm ftoi* 
«ll jMfidto Vkfa Ji tltime *(wi»h 

M v«ry wtoAil «» ih« inw * 

^ 

. ^Fmjuchtii** Work ; a khoi of nioMijc 
; of nrccititiii mtwn and 

«r itMurUb*. Tih» l*|c»n*nlil«» w» rtj 
.t1»RtoR|ayb«Mi ibr tiib kind of work—himro 

, tiw toiRKI. 

' FwMHA.% Jrtwi Vi'erm Clnrw dr, rrtrro- 
lMnr».«( clw Fniarb ansd«*ni>, » tutiltAi* 
toiitor^ftdt of jmn' mtd wpirit, wtM irwh at 
of rtotiati, t»<»{ far fr»»»n Jwimr, 

* to’lltr lAW**f Ill' fw^Ukrtiofi 

Ibr SfMtoMi hl<<Taiun* ,!iv4jh i{«'rivr<i trum 
biR (IWlh'.T. tiik?l»r d« a iwlivt* 

•f The UwJe f »r tin* as*' of «'iiiv* 

Jdf^ ami S» rtHtothi!), wUteli artiittiUe^ tiir 
*lta»iawk of tltw t^iamtanir, trrh ar- 
Ijr to hi liiit wijrkw. Ao 

uti«to to* Fk»rian Iwui inhm«'«l r UM-re (uf 
Voilatret im ikilwr wso^ « iwikI of tii» 
tVsM.'ninM) Aiilimr, airl iJtr aolhoT- of tin* 
IjfcnrMtor liaA pkniteam* hi iiiroiiraiouj; 
tor latritMaof tm »0U' of liti« fmiHt. wiHi 

toon brenitM? tiia toiwite. Honao rotor* 

eii flto amieo of ftir d«ko of IVoihii iin* 
a» pt||v, ami lietsd duroiK ihr jfnnirr {inrt 
tf tow 'mr wrtfe Uie d«k« in 1‘ari'*. If \r- 
ItoUtoi, a fhetai of A'oHain^ vvlioiiif hooM* 
tw tbr rtwvrt of nJttMw atot Jitejmrj' iitrfi, 
Itod a yrivaw* tto'arpi', w Jirre the fine dra- 
llMOto wKiyi* of Ftomm wrrt* 

{ft fbifito ww atrtiiof funnw'tf |»iavi d tla* 
jiait af too One of lio-m, rail¬ 
ed iU$ detor iff toill a Iboriti'. At 

ttw mme tine', lie dtointtuntoMl iorira it' 
W hi» }M4>in ealM f'toh»r«‘ ei U St rf 
damt ditoi, atul lito oetoiiii' of Iktnr ami 
Smli. Ilm «toi^iC)*mtw Xu wajit k n' ««»’• 
a m w fti i. I« JW, bo booaoie a riM'iotar 
Ilf ih« aoadomjr * Atloi d»e^li*aih 

flf lito FoHthnivTr, iw to 

toMMUA, III rutOM^liMfmto nf lini iWn<«> 
iaminlhtoK «It onblto ftotii FaiA Wlntii 
itMtok in liniabtof; {>«• , }iorni 

i^ntoti3to 'ww artontod bj* tli« *m|k‘«8 
of tow fluaitnHnto of laddii} tofoi^v. The 
toiU of Kntmiito^ iwvad Hutu Imm toio 
irtoilMiiir, ami gatWi ona of bw toinala tun 
to tomuR biff tilwntiton; Imt 
toR RiftobtVMpHafid ufutwtttatoy itia ibrnd* 
ftii mmmrni n'titoti im totd omlTfrod fw a 
'lto« umiv Iwd aartuMifftmi bifiv 

UpiittaiL atioa atotr tlir iWMon* to 
■ ^Pi ITSMn ‘lu» a |toet, FltuWi 


f^tban 

* lAmKtoft and 
"Fjwoii' rfattiaotof, m toitot''lAMk 
' rbanitortoiitioM of 

, ,MibM*«tR, \w w defiilient to we, ton^ 
amt oobrina. ilk daaoriptkMtMi Od* ntan v 
nrnf'an’ Mjrikiait and faiUilbb^pRrtkdtKi^ 

, Ilk pkiurea to* iMaomtl iilb, ktf mr ii>toiinoo, 
in Ilk fai-orito EMtUr* Am a wiwnr nf 
&bioK, ho rank.* inmirdiatelx after ta 
r<tiiiainr. Voitain> ealbd lam hx tlio 
irndtT name of Ftmand^, whbb patots to 
a i»t(Aiiiz iiiatiiior .Uh' tipecir« of poOitY 
lo wfikdi Uwi jfMiiiw of Fioriao k acMMoto 
mid lo uhirii k-kniji^ ifdotk, (imi* 
tajini ffoin rmamr*), FiAlm, fWto on 
rvra. ' lb." jirinrim! workR an*' 

(imitiilrr dt Vormm, .Vuma Fom/dlju#,* 
and. umoinr hw dnuiiotie woHisUie abovo 
nif'ittiont'd Ittiix Hdlri*. Hat Ikm <Jatr- 
tdf iiuij ia* ri'Jui ftR ft Frriicii 
ir* hij'ii!) inu'rrtftine, honovor link a may 
)m- i-xt'-fnird b)' kiiiT tnmdatoTff. Thr 
work did iK*t a|t|roar uiHtl after tlw tkjafti 
of lUv nnitior. < * 

rt.oRiiM ; n i'lmntry liekai^tia to tlw 
fniUnl Stati-w, laiutidnl >». 1% Aiiih(Ul!& 

Hiid <i«orpii, F. h\ Um’ and W. 

!•> tUo truif of •Moxioo. Tim ttortlitinii 
|i«r! of tie* vioirtmi iMinitdftn »i foniird by 

tlw iVnfido, n-hirli it Ikaii Ala- 

Uuun. Fiinidii fonia^y rsti.iHb’d «» fiir 
!i«ni»r >lK>4a««ii»]H,iiM* itdrthrm boiui- 
darv fiinmd tiy 8t. MaryV rim 

frofu ii«* oriTBi to it!* tinner lij* a 

ntrltl hn#- to ifio jHMut nhw Fiinl nvrr 
H itii iii<- A{^i<nlarhico{t]i, tiirnre up 
tl(«' \|HmL'ielHrol!i to t!i*‘ iiaraihti of Iiii, 
tiioiao' dnr on tlwt {wraflrl to ffet* 
.Mi.-«^ffii{»pf. The |*an hii»|thrtwmi tl»* 
MiN-tN-mijH mimI iNari k now tnetmlrd in 
tl»r liJate of laHikiana; ftiwi tii« jwn l*r- 
iVnrl nv*T and the Prniulo. in tins 
of mid ANbiinia. Tfir 

{Mrt t'Ofit of dir I'oniido m umlrr tlw* wm- 
li'fi.i! jft*a» rn«M'nt of kloridtt. I.jon. riff 
%\ toriT ‘Ai* w.; bi.‘r. kutoh 

fioiii N, lo’?*., altwut tOUiniW; a%**r»^ 
iiri'iwhti, aUati MO; Mf|iMirr ntikis about 
SlMifid, 'n«* |iriiiriiiKil townw an* Tblla- 
iiftHMH-, Uir iBTii of miKrniitMnit, FtKwaroili, 
kt. Auj^iintnir, Nep rimyma, ami tsb. 
Marion 'lltr tiMiat rmvQdrmhir i|vrm ape 
ia)tnX .\p|i«hi*’lii«'olm liafian riw*, 
kjiwunoy ami i'wny.uli. Thai princijiat 
klttml k Atiadta idnml. The iPtownL mi*,, 
tayt on the am toaMn* k ftat^kuidy ai|jj^’* 
fttfilHir inliimi. ^ to 
aktomUn# to ntottrul rtapmmtit a Mtop.t 
nf biw hifii* ritemk 

Tbr fivto Hi, JohnV^hK'b hwim etMa 



nmm^. 




/ii^ Istnis a nroua- lUm «i« elii% 

■(aiaftlt feature aT the c^awacy. 'Rw' freat -—».wi. , 

: jNtainf^ Ou«|uepbwK^w tnr^Oiiicfettoru, 

[ {ttaaii}'' tlOO inileif m cfaivim, ikm on tire 
^ aiortlt .side, idtcto itatT in Ffe^ibi and iiair 
in Georiria. To the aoufet, of tiiw ar>' ifw 
: 'Afairluui «a\'ann8s,,a lewi fettih? tract, 
bare of tiw8 and ahmlia. Tire latuds of 
. Finraltti iti litcpir jfEruenl chaiacUre.urc h^dit 
' and HUHly; and liicy are refircjseiihHl aa 


_ 

mmag which i« tire Bvc oak, wtiio)|i, alki 
fbniutt{t a mink feum 10 to 90 feet 
aitdlrran 13 to Jdfkd In dreotnftnwftM 
c^tmida out iM hnuKtbm, fan oMine iditnMitM 
50 |»tn« on every twla. The 'csnawiail 
pjierally grewinu in watery |)|ac^ ha 
rtK»t.4 like rbang analhdit 

UmWeatn'init}'; then, itfiringa«iitel|iufdl 
or 90 Orel, h titrerea out a ^lioeiimtHa 


tioi cajiaiw auFtmiiing a ctiubnuai mic* top, like atiunihrella,f<Otiiai,oira||t^^ 


rereHm ofe.\luMeaiu|c cri>p(«. Cousfidrral J.-? 
tnict>, in di<iiTeiit*|»artH, arr fertile; iHit far 
tin- gtvaJW iiart i# werUe or unpoxlirethrc. 
Tire lands tove been divided into ♦w'Ven 
raiiftiAt: —1. Pfm bnrrras, Hiorh roiisti- 
ture a gnat |i<urt of the emuiuy. Tliey 
prudunp v»5t 4«anti»kv«*f yelltoeiind jeicfi 
.jMia'; alito fdinilit in \an<-tj, ninl a 
wirygTiw, which jreldn^ .•wi'Ui'nniiee lo nti- 
nrereiu* herds of rnttk*. in wei s^'iw-oiih, 
irechanb if jaareh and imiHw-irj imw 
doiinali rcJnarkaWy wHt on till'll*' 

2. Hnmm>‘'b iecttii. This \«riK), wiurh 
rn»tfilita,» ■■ re miiin of cink} Land, is 
Ski rattin! in, undti' it n«o*i t: inoniiii or 
iMuafi t^ln among the |«ii<Moiit of tin- 
d^riatiiWi ik'imw fnati rh*- «<■» an'' of Tins 
kind, wiik'ii IN adapt'Nl t*i 'Oimr-raire, e<*i- 
to».uafigw, j^ilatiiM^aijd {asisi*. ?i /'rairiVj. 
TiiiHW arc of two kitute, one fooit.t in do* 
pine barrens^Ireingeoiii'n**! widi siiiMi.and 
'Kteriiw; dir odrer on ingh ortaiivL ci»\.'ifd 
with w iLI gniT'. i. Sirmnpx. TL'""'are of 
iwt> ki^a—tire nver and iniund swainje; 
the lalirr .are tin- uaiwi mhuiiJii*', pnidiiruig 
hunre cre|*« of ru'e, and, iii wifoe ia-iaiMair, 
lire Ireia riiiioji. coni and ind«i'-i ui di** 
ciaurtrj. ^ M-urthn. A{*’sr;ofih''4«'iu*'' 
occttsiofiaSlr ritnercil wiih -^th w'aha. and 
a (wn w(di frvsdi. The Ihtdi wan r 
inoreireN finmlija'c an alniiidiuirc of »dd 
catfa. ti, A’rtwetewof niarih, eaiV'! "-cjIcu, 
cwiMewsiiig of WrtUT-c»4»rs* # cov ni! woJi 
a|K»rigt'«airth, and imtdditig itke je!ij jhra 
eutiwifietaWe ili*il*»cc tj»- !■}••»» on« 

peererd. 7 . Kloanal irroundc. oe,end 
wlh turire tnics oi’ihtl^noit «|«a‘cs. I'i'ir- 
ida idmutwiw in v>-{r<-ial4*' )•rrtduc^onK to 
rariffy, of »w»rt: hunnant gn^vulu 
u ia iwtiwrkidili''for iliH' niafinire )»j*|nir. 
loeutlf k$ l*recni.f' for- »i tf»f s and lire 
mfiUA rednni of it^ thm>nini,' -hniiw. 
■he ludiiK cedtfc an«i cltcNtmiia 

mrerttiiiii ejanuiniiniin m 7> uiid.lreighi, 
Tire Wdreb, rw|jr<'Milty tire n^gM'dure, arc 
lucunanurdy etrddtug rMiti£, With 

wt utmkMf m, ike licigiif «f IW &«m, 
Ktrminf totiraitkii the lawid «jrerfert cni«t, 
KUd iuiriiig drehr 

n) t»»*T wtdt kn|c wtaab-wlihi* flower*, fre* 
fitwady iifta m pirn iudvmm diainwicf. 


in foree&i nil of an equtd lieiglMv tl^ |tre 
mit the ap|ww«n<'e nf a freen Ciiiit^} 
itnpirenvNft on eoluimvi in the air. Mdinj 
rich (huts, porticuhtrly imrea, pmnra 
ra*arfh% jErraja*# amt fijf*, prow *thi hi llw 
tiiwWA. ?li. JlohnV ritt-T. whI ireiiii’ «f tJn 
lokca. arc trerdrUHl with tmtufc ftmkt 
niHl oIivi'« an' ctthivateii wuh Mictrewi 
S»Hie of tire most impoitfitlt pwidilic 
taiiMi in whicli , the country «♦ wid 
adajtied are irtignr, coffee, naton, ric«^ »n 
(hgo, tolNe'^N’n. \ tires, oht'iw, f*ningWk arai 
\ «nouN other irM|a<‘»i irnim. Tire |inpititi> 
tioij of ilw* eouiitQ- »j* vity wtfwll {fer 
iuiiisiiit III l.'CkL wre f'niitft •SMc#). T^w 
onjen* naiiniii ^artoue kiml# of extreflterii 
ftNh. and drey ninoaltramd in«ilt|ntiiW9 iaad 
oihi-r U/anfe. Tire UrernKitmiiifeT in «i«im 
ty'TireuaHj atnmb liciteiTU J’M'’ aial rStf’ol 
I idin niieii iti die tdiadc, and, in duly a»rj 
.Iwjrttxt t*nit|ticutty r«wt to 1*1 . Tire ««) 
li •reondiing felt at noon, lit»inut, it lerj 
rao'ly nor is the eokl twer iwiiire 

4 1 re sre to »ii|iirr fire ffhina oraoKe. Fitmi 
t»re i.ih! of .*^|»tenjl«r io the end of innfe 
” till re w im, my» Volrefy^ “ freriiapB, a 
hioT rhniate in tire wntid.’' Tire rutnie ul 
lloneia, Ibwii PmfHit. PTmuyiia, m l*s«}«i 
L'iiuidoy. vta* eitiCn to this r»*f»oii hy Juan 
rotrec lie the f*}iatioth dMcovijfiinr, t» 

1.M12. For c hai|f tfere, the niittre<Wtti 
retrerai, III ?Nfatniali wwka, litr lire AilaRtiit 
ciM(K of North Airrririi. lire rtwnwt iiuw 
c>dh»l I 'orw/foa wiu> limtmtv ftH^Kfed n»' 
.f«'r «u«i uNwii^o*! I&* wiiwr flww- 

h'. o ife' rtetreh, in 

eoh^nre it dtirinf lire irli(|^k»Wli notWiksi tn 
the i^m of I "htti^ai IX, Tlih» rt4my en* 

dun d"hreretfilitr hifdbdfifMk tihd w*a ty]pw* 
imu\i ly lire liliwiijiartK ’•tbh ht*» <*n* Wl 

cafnafewrei hif Widi* pttIpitiillC IH IMi. WWi 

f/ionv rrejimtiMbw 

fe.unMii m thre tiundi «i iht lifwniii^ illi 
]7d, 'w'fe'fi k ware cMtal in flm nrkMi 
roertrerrem. In '17(11, llie UprenWi • |!»wv 
*n^fr of l•1«y|wl•,d«d} f3al!r««, nmpmmi 
U’.M Fioryttf'Mht, hy th» ~tmty nf 
ParK 17Ki i&w likalti' <^.hwih S^imuit 
WWI mtrd tadk bfijOww* llrMre tre BmM 

III 

iwtreu the md Hfmirt feclN 



tfi the foniMMr» ‘teai 
imaMietlietel&ctMneent^^ Hile 
pern Wit t^%e^Ociob«rvl^*t 
Ihi^ Stttm, rebriMiy« 1831 ;h 

iniljyif hiijr of tttf) lettw voer, Pkw^ vnu 
Ihlfiiv^t^^ hr lenemi JoRk- 

ioii.% tho foVettnheot 

'* FJWnii»A tlLA.>iCA (Pranciico AiiUMiio 
McfUM nmnt of: S{iMtiM)i inmiM»T in the 
iv^.<Hr,Ch<ir(eti ill; »nmii iliiitui{n>Mh«!«l 
Ibf HiS irOntflmiM'wmM iit the 

OMAiiw of S|«un, h«tt (ktaiiwxi omo to «>x|)e< 
rionotB » gitox of ftmoiM?. Hh lUm- 
% ntnw WO 0 MwiitiKk. Ho wiw iibm in 
WJfii, 9L Miirrui, wbi’m hb halov wn.*» a 
tiotery, (atidhti tii Uw univwwiy of Hal«. 
muM^ ofol PMMt ri'mlomi hi»ot»''lf 00 roti- 
9ptnKHtA,tltat he o axlmnuotcd with the int- 
jportonl (loff of Simiibit aiotviMjtfhirftt K« ittn' 
dtuing Uw fiontiricvtti’ t*f Ch'iiKMit XIV'. 
In tlial offiett, h*' ilbpbyt'd ahiliiy in 
frvofij ei«cr|?»*iieM*«, lie jKUticulaflv 
tinPiiiiltntl liuu<a'lf hy lib w'Uvtty m th*> 
ofumHin of the onior of Jt-tmila, mid tii 
the eieeihm of TiUs V'l. III, 

hmliug hiiiimetr ohhtn'ii to dwniMM fintoal- 
tii, die nu)Oi(t>r of ftirpixo adhint, deiert**!! 
Ituf) fo noauimt«> hin «U(T49«wnr. , (iniiiitdiii 
rBontniiioiMh'ii Monino, who wib arrMiii- 
lo|;ily rtt’anti oottta Fk>ri»la-B}nt»(rffl. utd 
reOMm.iti the dofimtno'iu ofliwviifn aOhjw, 
|0|wh**r wrth tlwl of jJwfM'o nitd nrt-* ol* 
riiie«i,iui<l theiOipenttiewhiire ofthe 
hilbwavat luwl (Hiltitc ntaintriiMw m ; 
M>tiuu libouthtiHrity w»»td(n<»!R uiihtiutxti. 

H* Intmdui'^il |MiMHroiM'b<’«t »iul ani'wd 
Ulr pW'OJtodAio l»o UMiio |ira«*n«'rthl»*; di* ’ 
i«Nci<ra hi(< mention to dh> iu«h: imjionoiit 
KitdetcfiMtfgotH’m) |Kilie«\)bnicuL!trh in die 
n^Mlxd: ettdw'iliHiH’d Matiritl, tuiil utixoii 
4*rery oectwilon ilw actin* Inetnl of tin* ?in« 
amtetdonct'M, tk* to roitfinn tin* 

Itootl uti«hrnilt>n<h|i|; |ifbirli exbo'di 
the i^Hum of f*jwuu ttmi Portuii^iii. (•) a 
dmiMt-liiltarmttrmf^ (ITSS). Ht« atteiii|w. 
howovar, to mvurtt tho snriirtiwMoi to Ut" 
ihrtHtff of Poilnipil to a 8{)onbh 
ffmnfmi ahoiiivo. The tiiiltuury enten»ni«r%« 
wKkh h« miap«ttKl,tIpaitaeh iiiK»n ARb'ro 
11777), tiintt the of ^•ilw«lmr 
wem tiiuHWitfioa»lt»), A elxirt dm»« tirfom (h«< 
dwMdt of king Chwlat 111 (Ortuhar, I7IHH), 
b« imtotieed |N?rtiiia«km to-mtire, mtfl f*nH 
otttPd to the Idioii a JiiMtillration <if bb 
tmawtnrial «are«r, Tne king oxiMnrwttfl 
KMtmHNT aatkiod wkli dv# bitor, Init ivliiA* 
ed to Momk hit f««i|notitm. After flM «r. 
e e m kxi m CbarWn iV, kowovar, hi* ooi*. 
pkNt, tmmfi wham wm .dw prioo* 
Pjjjmveoeoo^ MgaffkiMtg lib di«^ 
{IKW]^ Ho ¥fm mpAtmtd in die etiadcl 
ojfJninntNd^ Iws warfMO itetored 10 


*‘4 ■’-.*» 

3 '» ”L. •‘"ii ■'''r >'i'«t 

end .iMUMbiHt^lb.'ni < la, 

1808, ho aFPe|nitd1^iM» tni^ 
liiirad diOE^, at dw ttme ^ 
oortea, but died NovetnberSK) of the mm 0 ^' 
year, at die ago of neafly ftQ yeoitk 
Flomk i* MvnMinMW uaed ftir a eoin,‘ 
and flometiinr* fur a toonff of aoeount. 
Tiw ftorin ctrin k of tUiKmu raiuea. 
The gold ftorin* an* moot criT thofii of a 
roome alloy, aorne gf them not faseeedmg 
diirtet'ti »«■ fourteen camia, and none of 
tlwwn atrrenieen ai*! a half. A» to wlrar 
dorifta, dwMK* of lioliatal an? wordt about 
la. (Sfi* Ofin.) 

Fi.o ai5, FnuM;i.H, a |tainter. whoae laniily, 
naiiH* wa* Vneitiit, l)c^ at Antwetyi hi 
153f». wa* ralbxl hy hb eont«in|>orarii!i* 
lilt* Haphatl of Flandtn. He Mud'ied the 
art «<f fKutiiitjg under !.iinn)>ard, at L*^. 
Ti** |>iiin) MM>u MiiyMMM’d hia iimout. Af- 
ti r hi.s n‘tum to Antwerp. Fbrb (**tabiii4i- 
a i*rlKK,! lor mtinii're in thai eitj. He ad- 
lerwarib went to Italy. wlM*n» hulia.>^e, 
tteulttrly in deeagn, vva* improved hy tJ» 
•aiith of the iitattier-fWH'i** of Mirlu»fd 
Aiiffelu ; intt lie rjever ttjualkd the gnre 
luiti ^lerrty of form wiitrii dearnitubhed 
the Flnremine iuhI Koiiian* tnatgerit. ifi* 
wan grniul, Intt hm aolonng and In* 
fitfnniT* an* With dr%neiM auii 

etidnetinK After hi* nnuni to in* palive 
roiiutry. h»- wa*< en;.’itjir«'»l to exertile iin- 
{loriant {uunnngH,and MNmaeqtiinda con- 

*id«-rd4» jfontit>i', ohirh hef«)Uuta)efe«l h> 
In** lie l•oei•<(eti of )*‘Ui|t th* 

U<ldet*t ilnnker of lit* tntH-, and, to suioain 
he* n fHitatioit. ilnutk on the nxxiti eairava^ 
i,nun wHtfi p*. He eoni|Ni*i*ti with ri'nuirk- 
nhh' eiiM>. Hui mU'nqiemiHt* Iwougltt hiiiu 

to un f.'irly gra\e. .VleM of hi* work*, and, 
in jainH'iilar. hi* tnuntfihal Vuetuns nutab 
on the iM'ea.<*um of tin* entry ttf t'hark* V 
ouhI Fhihp H into Antwi^*, and fib Fi b.. 
InirHof Hereide.**, hat e ofti*tt laj»*n engraveti 
hy skilful aiuet.*. ilk paituing* pru to he 
lint ttith in Flamiti-s ilodmid. kpaitt, 
1‘iirt’s, V ieiiiin aiK) Dninih'fi. He died in 
Few artiM* luite had *0 many dt*- 
noJe-f. He hiwl nK»(re than Itill, suieuijriii 
w Ikmu Wi'eae hi* two tewii*; one of w Lawn, 
Fmiiek llonjs Im* nnt%« a* a 

{ttiiiiter. 

I'toat'K, l,ite}it* AnnafUj* ; a‘Roman 
hwlorian. jindiaWy a ttatiie of .'*p*in or 
Haul. He livetl in dir hr^tming uf iba 
‘id rentiiry atttr t'hrwt- ami wrote an 
ohridgUKUd {epttojiie) of Roman bmory hi 
liior ttook*. tftwh the ftmndaiiiMt of d»o ttiiy 
to dn* fim liwe of eiotting tlw teni|il» of 
Jarausin the reiF»uf AugiMtM. ’ilfiutiPlfr 
i» dorid, and not MtlBeirtt^ ninmhi fbr 
tuawiy. ^tiie m of otuuhm' dm dm 




'';/V. 






noittt bteft to tlw «{ie 9f Aq- ^ned ihti tfJMitfk wuil Iho^lrti 
B, but duM b b«t*0aibBNio«n to,iw kiknf^^ffikie bun of kdt 

imnpobiidanB in fitom irul It is ^oim more rmmincni, (Mdng boitti! 


_ bwtVdbioo is ths4 of DukcrfLeycieiu 
1744)} isiitoiiwnre^ Fli»h€«‘(mK)\ ana 
Llitw* {I81»> 

Fto-s in cltcttiBiiy; tbe mo»t«ul»rite 
pSJts of bodies, sppsmttl fhnn Ute iikhv 
* l|roi« {witf by* i^ilhnukm, in » dry 
; Ifomi. ^ 

, Kiotsak, JETSsts and Laua>. in bw. 
"Fltium w when a shi}* is Muuk nr ritst 
■ jswsy, sod Um* go(K|p <k»ot on xhi* sea ; ^rt- 
§am m vibm a tliip is in danct-r of Iteinj; 

. sunk, and, to Ufjiien the ship, titr arc 
thrrwn o^ethoa^l. and die iiomith- 
’ scstidiuic. la^rislirs; and l«^n is iit'n die 
so east into the jsw am so litnuy 
that thrr sink to tlte hunoiM. iukI tio-n'lorf 
the manncni hwteii to them a Imo*) or 
cork, or iturh otiier as 'oil! net Mtik, 
to cnaMc them to hmi tht^ni a^iu. 

FboraisH; an a|>|«i4bn)'ii 
pvm to die decoramr vtMfV vilueij « 
^flin^ 05 * Mrumcutal wTfiintoT a*!.!-* fo a 
'tMMip'. '•'>'h !h»’ d«>ub*t‘ lit w <»f hcijd.trn- 
inj^ the t'licci nt' tiw' and ot' 

dSe^^yittf huttiwti Hotui»d«) inf itwe,' or 
ftkfcr T1 srre isiushine nl’ who'h » *o*h- 
' Iwtue pi’rbmrti'T will («• luor*- citutHsis iltai: 
of the imioductioti of Jt<»vriMh/t, b'ransc 
he is oewT so rnneh ut 4ia»i!»*r of imsiak- 
mg; as ndieii ti(fi anentfrts to imfimie hr- 
author^ idfas. With j»ort"«nja-ri*»t' link' 
taste, phun pai<»<a|!tia< arc indiw-Ti/binAio in- 
rilabotu* tctoniwucnt; and n»f» tmpifijth- 
in the JlaaniA. the htwit) of a «tiidtfxl sun ■ 
piirtty m 81 oorr oirriooind «ftd (h'ctfoi- 
e<L Airditori Hdio am ^euh'rol* 
than of auid iniirc a&i>- to dot- 

nar dian to si'titunctii. spfdEnal tiw-v wn- 
fieet* to vanity ; bil »h«N- wb:* pretof lun. 
turn t» stS'OtatKan aiaf U*trn in 4»r«h*r to 
fod, kiMiir exartJj imw Ut laPo' cn.'h 
, fonitm; 

II M* « fianifiviuiec f»r 
'i-imMBaiAtifj; tim*r by niiiaiw »>f rtow>-r*.-~ 
i* non knoiui. often ami timr 
'‘'lioaenliiiig b> Me' >**aw* td’ tb* aiino^tb re, 

' ir'ide^^ bt the htigih of 'b* day. 

f ptnm'tfi ojwni ta ccitmn tionr* of 

^ Mif‘tllghi INhIbr treaaniHP. rnHi iti ti^c morrt- 

arid Mi»« 8lff<ed dw 
the time. It; fur 

snamv ftivnmi ant chtJSen wi»tdi n'gnlarly 
4NMt hoof, and Ib‘« «t»«« again, wnl 

oMmi 8« Mbit ei<«n *od dutt flic neat bnir, 

are }diM^ bWMte ihe fmtm. and at* 
m omU tmmt, we ‘6>re a unw-pM-t'c * f 
f.ftiwwa. 

Ftoirra ime Irf*, or Fs^owra n* l.cr r,' 


fn mim eoaw i^ in otheiti tm«%’In 
othere fH'(% and US WUlMl or tfimd 
idl ovtsr tire eermcheon in grtwt ntiab 
■ here. f 

FaoWEas, AartriOALt a cmisidmidhb! 
anrele of Fwidi matiiiflMmreR. IWnBy 
WTtre Arsi made at ^na, in Ttannit/f and 
Fkwpwr*', Mikn, Vciiioe, and other nmtm 
' in Italy, wen* for a kmjf lime th« oidr 
placid w iH>re ihui mtintdariurei flcMiriylred. 
At iwereni, till* heel aitthdal flowere are 
made 81 Faria. Lyoret, ikiith*aui«, ibrnren, 
Nanice and Marecilk-s^ whh aaMniitiliing 
dkilt and tane, and enact irtntarkgi of m- 
mn-, Tlicy are worn in the ttair^ in hon* 
leta Sir. In fbrnrer lirmw., In lire height 
of lire fitaliifninlile rag*' for panwiahi, 
llim vrK of all ktiais «'♦•«* inadn poree- 
hmt. anil lire lalur **f the rtol ftowi*## imt- 
mnd ifV itrenns of perfuimv; hut they mt 
now link* letct’iired. 

Knowr»•*,inclremwary ;aictni kbmtretfy 
spI*lio»l u> a *nrMiy of wnheittncea preew- 
«*1 to Kuhhniarion, in ih*' f»mn of ahghtly 
♦■"hcniig farntbr- iM-nrc, in all nW iitrelwt, 
wc f nd nrentioi* luiMk'' of the Mowem «!' 
aninoon*. anretuc. zure and NMenufh, 

whreli so- tire Miidilirexl uEjdcs of llwre 
ita niK ftlla-r jaire nr comi»uied wah a 
MiaUI ipiatRiry (*f mdpiKtr; wc lt«v« aiwi!* 
Kill ui lure, tiaaiidt nw iireiM!jr»Uy. Mre tciwa 
Jitnern *>f •aikdiur, imrWW, Sti\ 

f'tw w I my L*juir*e« or. In tire j null*- 
ful (Uul unitt^iattt-f* perratof iatiktna, Ot^w 
cna oiii well «w rvdhira, %|td ndbsr *Sfmr of 
w'nw, ofw'tt )i«** fianK’tiJnff>'iolK4K»t«ig' 
ntireaiaxto atureiMid to tlren*. W^ dnre 
iioi Knowtlwture romki tire 6«rww<jf'IV 
ttu«, tb** fl^'ivcr Sf love? Wire tknw «»« 
rt'iiremhiv jiIh- narl {eMaasc of l^wMuilwiiire, 
will re rvkM'tinuri, Mre flowvr of wlctoww 
aid of ncHoiung iiir fire detrenwl, is *» 
unrudncnd? in Alia, whem 
tire muurnuitiein i# bevimr and Irencbiclc'' 
*><1 i») kntidiccitial latltiaiMStin ifMU» in J&a- 
w'iiw tlw lurt of writing i* ho* 
g^efaih |i9iretMid,th« 
ire iaiift treuptired a nmo:^mt»n dwib 
acicr. Tlie moi^fvAtdt < tttwrett h» 
bf»v*nre nreredMAetly &#«« of 

cotntitttng ihrtm mm0 tsqprttb bdt only 
a *:nglc {4m, tint wMMwvwiil ifatMtghtih'ifaii 
S,w**n nt*. 'lire wMm «f mdrm in] 
lire and iM' ijWirtMloo hf writing,* 

' MaihHi,'la lif'tvsf^ m 
Nidiia aad Fakahwr {l-aadoa, III*, 

*,j, fvjn^ mn, ‘‘in^ »y f 
fare ««WMM «i4* fwiH «Wd. aad wrtre;*^ ♦st 


Tiiiifi'. 


'in lia>rtJdvy; a val»«iai«i*i^wma'|jr^^ 






(M>iM»d wiib cB^ WMljr Imlt^toMiini,' 
wUeli penoniffiM tmn oM<k!t, nmet H 
tmAAmd m tilt) dikr efiiww of iW 
Yef^MO of thif tuigtMtf^ Whoever hM 
iOMiilivdv ltoliui,girrtn(tiH)»n »f)fK4nt> 
mmit. pith ner lomrhf doMuitbbp « cirrie 
witii nor finger to or^pnvKnt tiie imn* and 
ihmtMkkkp tlio nign of iw%or uiy otiter 
i»iti]hi&r» to tUiJkaR?« parikuUr {tour after 
MUMoif or Uefon.' tninnoe, otHHutiioif a« tiwt 
figure in nwle on one or miit* of 

tw» dtehti wiU not hi'> vnritriMed that tiv; in- 






' ‘i: V: ‘WM ^ 

w)iklifiinu»» 4iip$gtm^«i M 
hiiitiC . The bigheat 
pitKluctioiMt Mt nceuraRk mA lMkni|^ 
tlicrefine, to « Kphordmaie bnin^ef tiw 
art Tho irioot orletnni«d fiibwie*ip^ 
are Huyauin, Raciiei Rui^li, atcgber, 
yeren*lii«l, Migitoo, Ro^, ^hreediNt. ’iSee 
Pmafit^.') ^ ' '< 

fYow r a Ta.u>K in 

k-in wa* fornxTriy the eeniisi! of tiria 
trade, fn lf>b» and a tml Hi 




eiien b« imvuia of (k»w«'r«. It w« in|r* Uwy 
can taujf fonvejr geiMTsd notK*ra>, Midi m 
** tli>) gnd’patnx nKs** «V e.; lait tlMir iif*' m m> 
(invanod, ibat they Jjave litik elw t<* < (m> 
vey. TIk* laninoH, «iik*h i»* luvsl a h t- 
ter, m <elJ<*d ttUun^ The laupwtO’ of rt«m- 
em ii, of cmnm, arlH^r^, and u boufior t 
wlueb,a IViviaii rirf wouWl uruh'Mnrid, 
erouhl hi- untnltdligihle to nu 
inmate of jJm* harenii. Th*- eimmi of no) - 
rby 5*(W tufiiwnniv-e attmfte^l ittu-ittuHi m 
dtp Wew to UiU tender anti de’- 

notmrio* ImeUf-n conijwwed lu e*|drt«i 
tv$ tny«<terh'«, Ihit tlte l'■,ur^•pl'*^n nre,- 
ore loo tniiHi inattermf-firv ta*»*|<le to 
find piiviiioiT> lit tie* imhttnni te#- nr iIh-m* 
ftnbientis VI hifehatv,iie)0’mru uivA}<ai»i’' of 
et|m>wMng fiK eoui{4«rai«d idea* ‘*t>r«ii]')iii* 
lip hi «eiiw *imi rutcfiiti'ioat mw'W'Iv . Mini• 
fbft, in tile work nlreadv iin-nnoiw-d. mv-. 
“ A Tiifkiuh ladv of ftwniiion wwnivd W> an 
immide kivef. In tie; <*f ih*- 

St iitt.u'tntii w eiVievinniviJ) 4!n,'|>}H d 
in tier |NUh ti>' ail unktn^urn !niid.and tie- 
irnmh atlMefaiii; ai llH'lvitiiihwv il« 
of a Mereorv, atui tWk-i »»f u n'-rtam * tii-n- 
dt MMhking a Indv'a koe^ tm a nir.'iituigaie 
atfinn^ lotia* air^Ttituhi of a / In 
tbi‘ Cbrieutal kmintajH' of ft«»vv«‘r<t,thi'' jattne 
(fdatit, under ddleioul eireiuiiouniv ix'. 
’eraree dtiferen: swaoio; for innumn', n n»<i* 
w^WHit tiiorw ftwvuiJi irr msuf fut/M 
ihittg ; VlhUia «i (uxe without k oveii tneuiv^ 
tiainr t* m In die workx tint 

Mibjeci, fOihiliiiH'ti in l-itiro|ie tfHwijKilS 
«» (iSeiimuiv not! Jfhitw), there le 
delkiwy <« aiiadiug b iiie 
The <iWtt)di)a iwv« a vtny old |•rov('ri« 
think die ^mgt »fretke^ii 0 ti{»nk tiiron^ii 
(bwowk edikb iii*}aiw,*ihi|»iiik iiidin^tiv 
and ibtiwy. Tlie KngMi iihraw to 
■mikt Ute rm moami, in etawtk under edit* 
dManfi 

FMiwaav o» AntotoJav. |Si*o Jhahm- 

rM*iintfc.H or {1^ s^S^pAjwr.j 

, rkowoiw, Paistjy;g|i or, in lb; art or 

•Jb W petohar (»Wft w#* kadM wixwi «i «om«* • 
daw ruiMtrtaMae. , •. 


tin* i<efter did not {Mtowwi, were Oold at 
oiewfiieiua pneeji, on condittoo 1^01 they 
ahmiid fr dviirt ml to tie {lur^iiikitiergt |i 
}nv»n tiiiie. h‘\ti(tO finrllev Wm* jfttud ibr 
a Miip!** M*iit|.M[*r-.\ug\iaiua; fi>r llwpec 
tbein tofrether, 30,000 fl; for I4e fttoiiia 
weij'hi, (500 rt.; (orSSXi gtauw of wtmh 
nd-lai t’ki-mhtM-k, iiiorv tiwii 4<tOO ft. j 
adtulmi-l^khinr^'n, iikot; than 5000,1^ 
For a '()«-#Tid*, on one orea«i«m, wtw nui) 
4 tufw nf vvln-at, nnw of rye. 4 fill 

»'V‘ n. !"t jutfK I’i ti idalx. of wine, 

4 Jil'K <-t' tn-»*r, 'i of itmtea, 1000 Ihs, 
*if rit.fjr.tt hiilirih* o!Vknht-;& MHf » aitvei 
f. \t nn Awtion in Ak'inwr, "lodki 
i.n!t,r* w.n- («nkl fur inon- than**.<>,000 ft 
\ii indivaltui! ij^.ViitptenWn man 

tluui ♦e'.tiOtt duiitn*, hy tinn innk*, lU font 
n.teitii** In oiM- city of llulkitai, it ii 
ne.ri* :hi.ii i0.i.4HU<'t,' tuli}> bdle 
vv.'ii Hut witi‘n, <111 a«'«*Mtiut of th« 

pun'bao r« rv-fumne t<» fjii.v o^-ed 

HfKpi, tin* Hian-fi.'eiM*tai iAi»nl 2?, llS^! 
uiden d ijwi Mirb Mims ritnuidtwetaeieft 
Iiki* ittiier d«*hK ill till* eniiiinmi way, the 
I \?finatr.nii |»rin*»f tVJI at onee.aintl aVina 
\U{.nwt«i> eoitid i«* littil tl*r 50 fiunini: 
>«‘t tie* }*Tufii.'. of ntii4HK ran* nibpK ww 
utterwnrvU and, in^m at 

jircw'nt, we liiiil liV-ISO f|, the iinceuT i 
«tn:fe miT ttiin», m tin* eHtakiHpteit of ihv 
.t|aaHi'iM ti»*ri-«te. I ntil the lime of Uit 
Ijpi ie h n*\oUrtii.n, tin: tinniua of lljuRrk‘*ii 
vfirftiinHl tlw'tr i)itn«>i{Hinri|«alU’ fnmitaak- 
ftiid <**fier towni. III I'kinih'iK where the 
d*rr\ v»en' i iijrMjtt'-ii tfi ni'iMnir tlHsin, 
’n» y nfiervvimh e.*im»Hi on the hiijsiiM’aw 
theinut-fv*-*; Iwn tin* wlnik* irmle W’tiow 
of liiile iiniKirtanee, lAt-nivder'rtie de* 
eline of tJfm initie, Akin»<-r did not k*#B 
' tt« n'puuuinn for iKtam-Wiiitt; >itr* tirvi artm* 
iriin* and eonnoBWiirn m tkiwwv Fwi^ 
«onii in iiidelwinkrnt rireiitumattoeft eti» 
IhiftMt in euitivdiinii: itowinrw paiticuiatljf 
hyai'kttitK I'ktrua*! iditaui |mr 
luit oiiK of byaeiutbv bit abio nr rkiiiiar> 
eniiMeik aurie^tkiM, |ntlk^ aunainiMa, 
tiie deiiMAtt fin* which han Imwii gradualtl 
tnerviMutA lautly (tmt that wwyfi^ ffMj 





I'pi, lajod appiopmted to Jbjac^ths alone, 
'-which tMve best,in .a loose and sandy 
'soil There are AilflS 13 great florists 
in and around-HaarietOy beades a number 
of less importance. They send their flow* 
ers to Germany; Kussio, England, &c., and 
even - tp Turkey and flio cape of Good 

^wwisG; the portion of the sheets or 
lower hoihers of the principal soils, when 
they are loosened to. the wind, so as to 
-receive it moire nearly peipendicular tlian 
yvhen they ar^ close-hauleil, although 
more obliquely than when going lieforc 
the vmd.. A ship is, tiierclbre, isuid to 
have a flowing sheet, when the Wind 
crosses dir line of her couree nearly at 
right angles; tliat is to say, ashipsteeruig 
due norui, wth the wirid at the east, or 
^Imctly on side, will have a flowing 
.sheet; whereas, i( tlie sheets were extend¬ 
ed close aft, siie would sail two jwints 
nearer tl»e wind, viz., N. l^. E. 

FnoTD^.'WiUiun]; the first delegate from 
New York that signed the declaration of 
“independence. !le was bom on Long 
Irimid, Dec. 17, 1734, and was left, in his 
youthj heir to a laige estate. Ilia ednea- 
tioD was limited, but his natural intelli¬ 
gence great, ami his character elevated. 
Be took part early in the controversy Iw- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies, on 
llw side of the latter. He was first elected 
i delegate from New York to the conti¬ 
nental congress of 1774, and continued an 
octivc.membcT of it unfil after the declara¬ 
tion of indepeudoiice. During Ukj war, 
iiis ^perty was laid waste, and his rn'an- 
occupied by the enemy. He com- 
tinanded ilie milifta of Long. Island, sfirved 
>■4, as genator of the state of New York, and, 
Ifrom 1778, when he was again elec.ted to 
„ tiepreswt the state in tlie confinental cou- 
gn»iS, *fae ramaine<l in the national coun¬ 
cils, ftie expiration of the first con- 
grou'^under the pn^nt federal constiiu- 
ncttiu He ended his days, Aug. 4,1821, 
^ged 197 years, on a &nn upon Uie Mo- 
hawk river, which Jie began to cultivate 
( m which herenutvcd, with 

bis &o^y, ialBSA Bis 'memory is hon- 
pnhk in every m^iea. He wm a faith- 
hd and &wim pabiic searm for nmre 
tbmSOyetm < ’ 


' bine with silica by means of 
of them are sparingly soluble ,, 

FiitxE, Nicholas von fler,' bora hi-.the; 
village of Sa^celn, in the canton of 
-waltmn, lived with bis paiteuts' and chile 
dreu on tlie paternal esta^ imd was'ee^ 
brated for the purity of his lif& In setre-, 
ral military expeditions, he exlnbiti^ O^- 
less humanity than valor; andf aa <^OUU* 
sollor of liis cwton, he was equallv 4ii^ 
titiguished for wMom and ommuee.' 
The dignity Af Imidamman, WBiefl, was, 
offered to him, he declined. Yram^hiii 
* youth, he -was inclined to a conteini^ve 
' life, and was abstemious and austere -in hui 
habits. At the age of 50, after havitm 
faithfully fulfilled the duties of a good 
citizen, and become the father of ten ohif* 

< dren, be determined, with the consent of 
Ids wife, to quit tlie world, and live, in 
future, in solitude. He chose for his r^i- 
dence a solitary spot, not far distant fimn 
Saxeiii, which was enlivened,only by a 
waterfall. There be spent his time in, 
prayers and jiious meditations. Ilis repu¬ 
tation wSs increased by flie report that he 
lived without food, excom tlie Lord’s.Shp- 
fier, of which be partook onre a mpnm: 
All; who stood in need 'if counsel or con¬ 
solation, had recourse to hiui^ as an espe- 
rieiicerl and judicious arlviser. He suori 
became the benc^-lor of tlie wholi^ cooh- 
try. Jealousy Uiid distrust had risep 
oinong tiic eight cantons' which, at tfisit 
time, comtiosM flie Swiss con^igiiey. 
It was suspecirt that the booty Ukmihiia 
the Burgundians, defeated a sbmt ‘ti^o 
previous at Nancy, bad pot been fiiifliftiU 
iy divided; the huger aristocratic towns 
made common cause, apfl wished to re- 
ceivit Eroyburg and Soteuredi^ tiie con* 
feileraCy, to wiiieh tiie raia^ democratic 
cantons jyere o]lpoaed. , An ossem^jr pf 
tlic deputies of the confed^^ .ta^ns, 
which was held at Btantz (the canital of 
the canton of Unterwalden), in 
the purpose of taking these cfll^ 
consideration, wns'agttided 
violent debatea •’Hie 'dissolutkni. of ^ 
con/edepty, and, widi it, , the iiii%psf,ii|^ 
Berty of Swita^td, ifkieb tii0 ipm 


.been die inorhaWre 
at hand., AlthkfiSrS 
Nkbolm Wit,'mm 


, bniker Cuwbi 







rfitr ^ Msembljr of tbe deputi^ Ififl 
■'H^mt MtHitBtion^ his lofty and dtgtiift^ 
j|q;i|>Qaraiicp, wmoh seem^ to bes^ak a 
ttessangm' from heaven, his coneitiating 
^botiioweiful language, inwliick he puiot- 
"ftd tne dancors of and «xnort(x] 


Ififl • the weig^ in the ge^ it 
dtgnifi^, anced in air; ivhich aaffidentljt'i^yn 
Ks^ak a. that the weight of the water is the wian 
meitiating' in both situations. As Ute particleflofi^ 
he paint- ids possess weight oq a comnM>n prhperQ 
i exhorttx] of Unlies, it seeins reasonable, niat the} 
x‘ssion on sliould possess the consequent mwerof 
iiiuous iu gravitation which belongs to bodies it 


^botiiowerful language, inwliich he paint- ids possess weight ay a comnM>n prhperQ 
"ftd tne dangers of (M^mmtlon, and exhorttxi of UKlies, it seeins reasonable, niat the} 
I tt^iinion, produced such aiympression on sliould possess the consequent mwerof 
the Bssenibly, that a compact, fatuous iu gravitation which belongs to bodies it 
' Bwias history ns the covenant of Stantz,. general. Tliereibre, supposing the parti- 
was immediately entered into (Dec. cics which compose fluids to be equal 
'1481); all diflercnces were cotn^Wiwd; thinr gravitation must likewise be equal 
Freyburg and Soleure were received into so that iu the descent of fluids, when ti)« 


Freyburg and Soleure were received into 
tlte confederate, and the hiwrty of Hwit- 
gerland was saved. Brotlier C'laus,'after 
having conipteti^d this work, nitumed, 
amidst the bb^ings of his ftdlow citiztjtis, 
to his ctdl, where he continued teaching 
virtue and wisdom, till hLs deaili, May 23, 
1487, at the age of 70 years. All llntcr- 
walden followed his tjody to the toinh, 
and all Swit/erlaiid tiiuumed Jiis fitatii; 
foreign princes honored his ineinory; 
and, in 1071, Oletiieut X caused him to 
be l)catificd. 

Flok-nt, in fliixiotus; tin* flowing quan¬ 
tity, or that which is continually increas¬ 
ing or de,cniB.«iing, whetlicr line, surtace, 
solid, &c. (See Vakulus.) ^ 

Fi-pii), in physiology; an appellation 
given to all hodavS which yield, withoiit 
Separation, to the slightest pivssure, ea.sily 


so that ill the descent of fluids, when ti)« 
IiarticIcB are stufiped and supported, th( 
gravitation being equal, one partick; will 
nut Imve more propensity than another to 
change its situation; and*after the inofieh 
ling force has subsided, the particlt« will 
remain at nhsoliitc ivsL From the maviw 
of fluids arises their pressure, which Ls al¬ 
ways proportioned to tiio gravity. For if 
the particles of fluids have equal magni¬ 
tude aiiil weight; the gravity or pressure 
must he pro{x>rtiohal to the depth, and 
<*qual in ,every liori/outal line of fluid • 
consequently, ilie pre’asnrc on tlie liortorn 
of vessels is equal in every part. Thfi 
pressure of thuds upwards i.'*equiil to th« 
firessure downwards, at liny giyentlepft 
For, Hiqijiosc* a eolumii of water to con¬ 
sist of any givernnuinlHT of jMirfiolcs, act¬ 
ing upon caeli other in a {>er(Mrndicutai 


move among themselves, and iiecommo- , direction, the first particle acts upon the 


date t})ernsidvi*H to all i^liungcs of jiositioti, 
go as always to» jireserve a level surfiice. 
All fluids, excejrt those in tlie form of air 
cor gas, are incompressible in any eonifid- 
crablo degree. All fluids grai irate or 
W’Oigb in pro|>ortion to their quantity of 
matter, not only in the open air, or in 
vacuo, but in their own elements. Al¬ 
though this law seems so eonsoniyit to 
reason, it w.as supposed by ancient nut- 
'uralists,, who Wen‘ ignorant of tlie equal 
and general pre.ssijre of all fluids, that the 
COtn{)Onent ports, or die partiehis of the 
same element, did not gravitate or n*st on 
each other; so that the weight of a vessel 


.si'coiid with its own weight only ; and, ai 
the second is stationary, or fixed by the 
surrounding particles, acoonling to the 
third law of uiofion, that action and reac¬ 
tion an' equal, it is ^ideiit th.it tins action 
or gravity, in the first, is ri'pelU'd in an 
equal degnv by the reaction of the sec¬ 
ond ; ami, in like; manner, the second acts 
on the third, with ius own gravity added 
to that of the first; but still the maction 
increases in an equivalent degn'e, and so 
on throiighmit the whole depth of the 
fluid. The paiticlcs of a fluid, at the 
bame depth, press each other equally in 
all diriK'tions. This apjiears to rise out of 


of water, balanced in air, would he cn- / the, ven' nature of lhiul&; fonustlic parti- 
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tircly lout when thefltiid was weiglfcd in 
its own ^element. Tire following exfa'ri- 
ment seems to leave tins question perlect- 
ly decided: take,a common Ixittle, corked 
ckM^ whh some shot in tint inside to 
make it sink, and fasten it to the end of a 
scale twam; then immerse the bottle in 
■water, Sd balance the wl^iglit in the op- 


eles give way to ever}' ihipretwive torce, 
if the pn'ssun' amongst themselves sliould 
be tiiie(|iial, the fluid eould never be at 
rest, w hich is contraiy to experience; 
therefore we conclude that the particles 
press each other equally, whicii keeps 
them in their own places. This principle^ 
applies to the whole of a fluid tas well as a 


scale; affarwards opm the neck of part. For if four or five glass tubes, of 
^ uw add it fill with water, which dilfercnt forms, be immcrswl In wtttet, * 
','wiM itawiw it to ijnk; iheti weigh tlie bot- when the coiks in flw mis are .taken out, 
'#> Now it will lx* found tliat the the water w ill fltvw tVinHigh the viototoi 

of the water which Is conUftned in windmgs of Uio ditTercnt tubes; and liw hi 
b ot tk) if tMunl to \h4 dlfibrence of nil of thm to thu «u»« heti^ an H votodl,^ 
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I'jfeithe kiiaight tube: fi»ere4iro the drops 
f;,'..'0!“fiuids must be equ^iy presaetl, iu all 
^^dinictions, dui iiig their ascent through the 
» VBiious angles of the tube; otherwise the 
cohKI not rise to tlie saniu height in 
"• them all. From did mutual pressure and , 
:, ^ual acri()i)' of the pardclos of duid\ die 
Burlai*e will be jw'rfectly snuKitb, and i>ur- 
ollel to tbe horizon. It’ from any exterior 
cause, the surface of water lias some parts 
, higher than the rest, tiiese Still sink down 
by the natural foix’e of their own gravita¬ 
tion, and difliise dieinsidves into ane\tu 
surfaee. (Sc|‘ Il^Jroxlntics.) 

Fi,riDiTr; the state of bodies wlitii 
day I'lai-ts are very readily movable in 
all directions vv^th resjiect tt) eaeli other. 
Many tisefnl anil ennous properlii s ari^e 
out of tins ipodilieution of matter, wlneb 
form the basis of the me, iianieal seienet; 
called ky Iroslaiics, and are of cnnsiderahle 
imjjomuiee in ehemistiy. lint tiie a:tt n- 
tiou of the eliemist is < liiefi\ directed to 
the state of rinidia. as it may utVeit tlie 
comiicnent parts ol'bodies. \ soli.l body 
may !■ ‘oineiteJ into a thud by beat. 
The li tbe teinperatiin- a: wbieli this is 
offectfd, the more liisib'. ibe Uidy !> s.iid 
<■10 be. ^Yll fliiuK not exeepliiitj tlu- ti.xed 


'n’lien it isT at die aidn? timb, aithor taken 
off of diniinislied, on some iiurt, ,in aque¬ 
ducts or ]>i{H!s of conduit; i). by die spring 
or elastic power of compressed or c'oti- 
densctriur, as in the coiiunon water engine; 
4. by the ibree of pistons, as in all kinds 
of forcing puiiqia, &c.; J>. by the jiower ' 
of attraction, as in die case ol tides, &c. 

Fluor, or Fluor-Spar. The co'Stals 
and crystalline masses of this mineral,, 
whi’ii so cleaved as to improve all its 
cleavages in an equal degree, result iu 
regular octahedrons, which figiire is there¬ 
fore assumed ns the primitive form of the 
sjM'cie.s. It presents an extensive variety ' 
of erj.stals, of xvhicli the cube anil the 
eubo-oetalicdi-on are the must fivqiUMit, 
the }>rimitive Ibrni being eomparauvciy 
rare. They vary, in size, from veiy irii-' 
mite to several inches ui diameter. Lustre, 
virus ms; eolur, w'liite, thougli not very 
cnmnion, and seldom pure; more geiier-• 
ally vvim'-vellow or violet-blue. Among 
it.-, Id igiitist colors aie emenild and pi»- 
taehio-gns'n, sky-blue, rose-reil luid enm- 
.vm-red. Very dark blue colors, Ivonlw- 
imr on black, and jirobubiy owing to 
foreign admixturi's, suiuetmies .occur. 
Sometime.s difleivni sliades of colors arc 


metals, apjiear, from v ariou'' facts, to be 
disposed to assume the elastic form, and 
this the more readily the lutdier the tei.i- 
perJiture. When a lluitl is heated to sueh 
a degree that it.s eiasiieity i.s e<mal to tlie 
prassiire of the air, its interior jwirts n.se 
up with ehulJition. The eapaeny of a 
dense fluid for calotie is greater than tli.il 
of the same body vvlii'ii solid, hut les^ than 
when in die el.istic state. If tliks vveie 
not the case, the a.s,ium'i:ion of the Ibiid 


iii'po.-ed in coats [laruilel to the lac<» of 
the <:iibe, or syimnetrieally distributeil 
along the edges or solid angles of cryst.'il.''. 
Tran.'lneem us well as tnuispuroiit; brit¬ 
tle ; Jiarilne.',.-,, l>etween ajuitile and arra- 
gomre, and ca]iabie of lieiiig MTatelied 
vviih ease by the knife; .sjieeirie gravity, 
15.11. Hesid'e.s oceurring hi well-ilefiia'd 
cry stais, it ofic'ii appeal^ massive, in winch 
ease tlie eomposiiioit is' columnar, die 
jiaincles Is'ing ofleonsiderable size, some* 


and elastic .state would l>e ?eareely al all 
prvigressiv e, but effected, in mo.'t ea^es, 
in.-tantly as to wnse. (riee Cafoci'-.i Tli*' 
state of den.se fluidity appears to be more 
favorable to eheiiiical eonilnnation than 
either the soliil or elastic statt‘. In the 
solid elate,the eoliesive iittraetam prevents 
the parts from olx-ying their efiemieal ten¬ 
dencies ; and, in tlie rdastir* state, the rejnil- 
sion between the jiari.s ha.*, in a ^reut 
measure, the same etleet-.. Henee it Iras 
been considered, thongli too hastily, as a 
chemical axiom, that mrpora mm agiint 
i}iti Jlmda, 

Fluids, Motio-X of. The motion of 
duida, viz., their descent below or rise 
above the common siiriiiee or level of the 
source or fountain, is cuusi.-d either, 1. by 
the natural gravity or prc.'.-ure of the fhiid 
contained iu die reservoir or ftJiiiiiuiii; 
or, 2. by the pressure or weight of the air 
on die surface of the fluid in the reservoir, 


tune', diverging, but mor»t ofieii fiiniiiiiga 
eiirvvd, lameilur euiupositioii. The eom- 
poMiioii IS also granuiur, the individuals 
being of various si'/.i>s. It is likewise, 
though more rarely, imjmlpuble, the fra^- 
tiue Lsn'oining dab couchuHiai and Rjilin- 
1 * ry, and tlie siirface of fracture lAting 
seareely glimmering. Fluor is compose.<l 
of 7‘i.i4 of blue, and 27.80 of fluoric 
acid.v Ibffore the blow-pipe, it decrepi¬ 
tates, iuid iMicmnes phqsjjlionwcent, but 
loses Its color, and midts, at last, into an 
ojiatpie globule. It phosphoresces like¬ 
wise, if tnrovvii ujion iguited charcoal or 
heated iron. The light eiuiUed is'gener- , 
idly piir])li:, though some varie|ip afford 
bright gi-cen colors. In consfitjuTOce, they . 
have rei'eiyed die name of chlvrophane, w 
ppro-smarimdus. A variety of this latter 
kind, from KcoUTiiieburg, in Hussia, phoi^ 
jihoresces hiiiiply fitoiii the warmth of "die 
hand. If duor exposed to too hi^ a 
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temporntnrcj it loses the property of again the finer gritstone, pumice, &c.} UH, final-. 
sltotving tills phenonionuii. Sulphur!**, ly, the article hecfltiics sufficietttJy tanooUji , 
acid decomposes the ijowtlcr of the min- to receive emery, with which t^je o[»era- < 
cral •, fluoric Hcitl is (lisengugeiii in a gits- tion is cornpleterl. The crevict's which ■ 
eous state, anil corrodes glass. Several fh'ipicntly occur in die maJ^ .of fliior, 
varieties, fiarticularly the sky-l»lue and art! sdim times concealed by the introduc- 
rose-colorod ones, lose their color on ex-^ tion of giilena; imtl, aS this stthi^ftance i« 
jKWiire to the light. FhitJr w not unfre- tifieii natiiraih fouml with the fluor,it hfi- 
quontly found iti beds, ns a: Alston Moor comes difllculr to detect the fraud. In 
and Castlctoii, in Eiighint!; more gener- stilling th** articles al.so, it is a frequent 
ally, however, it occurs in veins in arg.l- priic;i! <'to >iioistfii them with water, un- 
laceoils schist and secondury limestone, dcr t!;c prcti'iicc of removing dust, 
aecompank’d by galcna-Meiidtvcalcar'-ons wiir-l^is done m liriiic out tiie colors oth- 
atid j«>nrl spars, iica\y s;cr. tinaiir, l.itii- rr\\i<f lujMitlc, and which, of course, 
men and clay, as at s-cveral phe's in di‘.:i;ipi'. r as -ooii as. the objects Itecouic 
Cuinbt‘rland and Dmiiam, of tiie smik* tlioi ’•nrhly diy. , • 

country. It alsoflequents tunnitiw'lo hs, Vm oan Acii) is prepared by* mixing,, 
accompanying tin-ore, m <\i, apatu*' and p’:.'e llimr—icir, in coarse jMiwder, with 
quarry., us at Ziuwaiil, in Ito'ttiiiia. ’'I'lie ivvi -e wei^iit of suiphuric acid, in, a 
most remarkable depus-t of fbor n tfie l -n!'n sj]\t r retort, and applying licuL 
|1. States, liitiie.'lo dis-coierc'!, I'i a'ot'g'he Tia-.icnl di-til- ov;t>r lu vapor, and must 
cimiiiry souill-we^: fioni (iir.e on b" .•(d'l.m a rfceiver of Uic same 

the (Ibivt, fordO nu!<’“, m (i.iyat,!! coujiiy, ni"‘.a!, -'irnniiided by iec. At the trni|a!r- 
IlUnois wli^rc it •'vi.-'ts in nil a'liiM-i! 'itii- of :t2 rabrenm it. finoric acid is a 

f.tion, or in teitis trawr-.ng .i > oi. rh -s tbnd, imd rpinainsin that state at 

hineston*’. Its crystals a"- oii n l.u::*', 'b , if',ire-.4 rv<'d m w* !! stoppetl bottles; 
and various in ilieir colors ; the pi> Milling bit, to the it flie.s 

tint, however, is a dark pniple. .ipproa-h- "i vvhte f:.ni<s, \vhi<’b rf,' 0 !tt!ist of 

ing black, winch isowing to tlie int'r.n-on tin* ni ••i,!iinin.iti''n with tlie moisture 
oi' bitUmitKMi- inatti r. as is appar, n' from >1' n o alniosj'litO'e. Its spis’ific gravity is 
the oilor when llto crystals ate lo ik -i. I.obti': 1 tit density may be increased. 
The chlorophane variety exists v<’;v pi':i- by gi. 'iM.d aiivlinons of water, to 1.25. 
ufully at \'cw*' Strationl, ('omi" •'- it. It- , f *- vv-cr is liir greater than 

The uses of jluor arc nuiiierons and nn- s.ha* of tiic s-.jingest .siilpjinno aejd. 
portant. It is employed as .i <li:\ ,ii th ■ W i' 'i d;op of a Jail- into water, a hisss- 
reduction of various on*-', frotn wimii mg no;-.' > b'.<ril.Mnillartuwl»*.tis'oc- 
ciicuuistance the name^ac," has lioim vie- c.i-,u:u-il by phinging a n>d-hot iron into 

rived. Tiie fluoric acid, dis<-!ig 'ged fr-nu th.nt hipnd. Its oijor is «*\tremely peue- 
it by means of sulphuric acid. incd 'ftr tranng. ami gs \ajtor d.ingerons to inspire. 
CorrcMliiig and etching upon gia-s. I'c;- \\ i„ n .oiniii d to the -km,it iusiantly dis- 

tnrrly the fm< -1 «po(*i!n''ris wi re i iit aiid «'ri; nn/t •> it. and produces the most pain- 
worn os gems; lujt their infci.oritv m fnl woumi-. It acts energetically on 
tK>int of hardness, heing considerably be- gI.i.'S ; the trat’-panai'W of the ghtss is in- 
low that of the artific'ud gems, li.is -i.n.tlv dt strayed, ealoric is evolved, uiul 
brought tliciii into disuse. It -nil co-i- ihe'ac. 1 bods, and, m a short time, disap- 
tiniic.s, however, vv’neii obtainab'*' m ina— jx'.irs i tii:i! jy . a i olcrlo-sgas la'iiig tliosolo ■ 
B^s of Biitficient dimensions, to be vviougl.t proihict. Tin- gas has rem ived iho name 
into various extn'tiKilyoriiamcnftd i)bje.';s,, <ii‘CiM»-,v';7hic a-'i.’, in'cause it is regarded 
such as vaacs, liasins, oheli.sks, &-c. ^Tlns as a coinpuiind of fluoiic acid and silica, 
tnunufiteture is confined to Uerbyshire A bettn mode of j>rocuring it. however, 
(England), no'other part of be vvairld at- i« ‘o nn\ dmir-s^iar with pounded glass, 
fonhng fluor suilicieiitly iiVm aiid.tena- and, iiuro.lacing the m'lXtun* into u glass 
eious for flic purpose, and which is, at tiie retort, to advl sulphuric acid, ami apply a 
f.amc lltnc, jMisscssed of fine colors. 'Pin' mod<'rate lieat; tin* gas will make its up- 
work is performed 1 on a lathe turned by pcarince in abntu.'auc*’, and maybe re- 
watef, the Ibot-hulM* being mucii more ccived ui 'g!a«s jars over the mercurial 
'liable 10 prraluco fractures m the fnece batli. It is about 41^ times ileuser than 
.worked, by its want of steatliness. The hyilrogen. Wlicti biought into eontnet 
too} tmmloyed, at first, is a fficec of the vvitli water.it is instantly absorbed, depos- 
.beHti^]* after which a coars** stone is ititig i*s, silica m a white, gelatinous mass, 
ai^ilied, with water, so king its the smooth- winch is *a hytjratc of silica. It produces 
ness is imjiroved by tllttse meanf, then white fnims when suflered to pass into 
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QMi tttmospltere. Frrm Ae strong affinity 
^ fluoiio acid ibr Btlka/h cannot be pre- 
ise^ed in glass bottles and is therefore 
)k^t in ve'^s of lead or silver. Fpr the 
Sante reason, duoric %cid is einiiloyed for 
etching on glass—^its only irnportant apjdi- 
cation. The glass is covered widi a thin 
coat of wax, or is brushed over with a 
solution of isinglass in water; and, when 
tins is dried, lines are easily traced by a 
graver. It is tlicn cxposi'd to the action 
of the acid in llie state of gas; tiie parts 
of the glass thus exposed are soon, crod- 
«1. the irn})rcssion Ix-ing tiiorc, or less 
deep, acconiing to the time <luring which 
it is, exposed, ^uch a rnctliod. w<ire it 
j)os8iblu to obviate cotnpiciely the defect 
from Uie brittleness of glass, has, from the 
honlness of tliat Kubstaiice, the iin[»ortaut 
advantage over copper, that the impres- 
sious do not become lej« tleiieate from tbe 
fineness of the lines being diiniiiisbetl by 
the pressure in throwing them oil’. Dif¬ 
ferent nmlhods have lK*en ]jropos<-d to 
render il't method practicable; and en¬ 
graving' though not’of imieh dt licacy, 
nave even Ixtcntaken. A“ nU other acids 
ai^ co.n})^und. (Jay-Luss<i<' and Tli^iuud 
eoheeived the fluoric ai-id as such aLo, 
and adoptcil the opinion that it is com|Kis- 
ed of a certain comlnislihle bo<ly and oxy¬ 
gen gas, Tliey accordingly attempted to 
decomjKise it by inc^ms of some sub-tait'-c 
which has a stnmg affinity for oxygen, 
ond employed potassium for liml purpose. 
When that ineial is hroiiglit into contact 
with fluoric acid, a violent action ciimics, 
accomfmnied with an explosion, unless 
the experiment is cautiously condu«-tcd. 
Hydrogen ga.s is disiaiguged, and a while 
•olid isprixluccd, wliich lias all the proper¬ 
ties of fiuate of poDwh ; the explanation of 
which, given upon this view,'was, that tiie 
hydrogen ariws from th« decoinpo.sition of 
water, that the oxygen of that .fluid coiii- 
binca with the potashiuin, and that tin; pot- 
aidiso formed unites with the fluoric, acid. 
They infer, lhen;for<', from their e.x|»eri- 
mentSi, that the strongesl fluoric acid hith¬ 
erto prepared contains vyater. On tlie other 
hand, sir II. Davy contended iJiat fluoric 
acid, in its 8tronge.st form, is aiihyilrous; 
for, on combining it with arnmoniucal gas, 
a diy flnate of ammonia is formed, from 
which no water can be exjwdled by beat. 
He maintained, ajso, tlial fluoric acid is 
composed, not of an inflammable base 
and oxygen, but of hydrogen united wiifi 
a negative eldctric body, analogous to 
ciilorine, to which he has given the name 
offiuorint. According to tiiis view, when 
the metal potasaiutn is brought into con¬ 


tact with fluoric acid, the hydrogeh is not 
derived from water, but from the acid, 
and tho sup{)osed fluato of potash .is a', 
cbmiiound of fluorine and potasirium. • 
Tlie phenomena are explained with the 
same ease by cither theory, although the 
arguments upon wilieh tliw depend are ■ 
thought, by the majority of chemists, to 
preponderate in favor of the view pro- - 
post'd by sir Ilum|)hroy Davy. Fluoric 
acid forms salts by uititiiig with several 
.bases. l''ive fluates have hitlierto been 
found native; vi/,., tiie. fluatc of lime, or. 
fluor-spar, the fluo-silicute of olumine, 
or topii/,, die fhiute of cerium, the double 
fluato of cerium and yttria, and llic 
double fhiate of soda and alomine, or 
cryolite. Tbe lour latter ore very mre 
minerals, but tbe first is abundant Pot¬ 
ash unites with flubric aeid in two pm- 
jKirtioris, Ibriiiing a fiuate and a bifluate, ; 
the former of which consists of oije atom 
and tbe latter of two utoni.s of acid unit¬ 
ed with one* atom of liiu alkali. A neu¬ 
tral fluatc of soda may be obtained direct¬ 
ly from fluoric acid and carlKuiate of 
soda. It melts vv ith mure difficulty than 
gl;Ls><; 100 jiarts of wa^er,at 21**1“ I’alifcn- 
lieil, dissolve only of it. Neutral Ilu- 
ate of aminoiiia is more volatile than sal- 
uminoniac. it Ls (!a.sily uIttaLiusI by beating 
one part of dry .sal-ammoniac, with a litllo 
ni<'i« tlian two parts of fluate of .soilu, in 
a criicilile of platinum, with its lid turned 
u|ivVard.s. I'he eaitliy fluates are Ixait 
formed by digesting their recently precipi- 
tub*d moist enrlKJiialea in an «‘.\c.t;i« of 
fluoric' aoiil. I’litit of b»Jtytc« is slightly 
soluble in water, and readily in muriatic 
acid. The neutral fluates of fixed buses 
are fusilile at a high tcmpcniturc, luid nro 
not decoiiipoMM] by heat and combustible 
matter; iit>r docs any acid, excepting the 
boracic. i-ffeet their decompoaitton, pro¬ 
vided they arc fn:e from iiioLstnrp. When 
digested, on tlie e,()ntraiy, in Qoncentrated 
snlphiiric, ithosidioric or arser^ic aetda, 
the fluoric, acid is discnfptgctl, and may 
fie re* ognised by its pnyierty of cormif- 
ing glas-s. JfJ instead of glass, the fluor¬ 
spar he mixed with dry vilreous horaeic 
acid, and distilled in a glass vessel with 
hui|ihuric acid, the proportions being 1 ^ 
part horaeic acid, 2 fluor-spar ood 12 * 
sulphuric acid, tho gaseons substance ' 
formed is of a diflerent kind, and Is c*alle<l ‘ 
fluo-baric add. Its density to that of air; 
is as to 1.000. It is colorleak. fl8 
smell is. pungent. It cjinriot be broiatliod' 
without Huflbcafion.„ It extinguishes com-, 
hustion, and reddens vegctatilo blues. It 
bus no action ou«gliiss, but a ver^ power- 
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ful one on vogrtablo an«l animal matter, 
roHvortiiig them imo a enrhonaeeoiifi tnib- 
. Htance. It btm a sinpiilnrly preui aihnity 
ibr water. .When it is mixed with air, or 
aay'gas wiiich contains watery vajtor, a 
i)bns(^ white cloud apijears, which is a 
ronihination of water anil fluo-lMirir acid 
plus. From this eirciiinstance, it foniw an 
excei'diiiply deiicate. te>l «rt’ the i)nvsAAc<- 
of tnoi‘>tnr! m pii'cs. Fluo-horic acid pas 
is rapidly ahsoilicd h> water. AV'iien ji'>. 
tassiuiii is heated m lluo-horic aenl ea-.. a 
.ntlames, and a clineolate-coiored sulid, 
wh'dly dcMtid f>f tiietalln; !ii-tie, the 
^ele jtrodiiei. (hi piituiiL' tins Milt^iance 
into water, a part of it di-'-oives and a 
aoliition ot' tluate, of fiota-Ii e- ohtaiii"il, 
the iiisohdde luaTter heinp l oroii. Ac- 
eordinply, ihio-honc aeid p.i'. iiifen'd 
10 5 «-a coinpoiind of Ihior'c and l>o!a ‘e 
acids. It unite., wiih aiininiiii.ical p;e. m 
ti,rec proponioii"', fonn'ii" ^aits. oi.e "f 
which is ^olid, and rlie two ot!i> is ii<iu. 
(Ith' r crniiiHiiiDi!.' ef tins ;ici.h with ..il'ii- 
aole hases, are liiiown. 

Fuf'tiiM. 1/'hoi.'.-i.ipiII, a w<li i^n - 
fed city f!tl the south Mde of the ;.land of 
Wuilchiieii, helonphiir to the .nee .a' 
/eeiaml, ill the kinpiioui • tiie N'-U''i- 
lands. lies at the inouUi of tie' \V*--:eir» 


si< 


■ticM'.atnliscotinected willi M dd'-.l uio 
hy a canal. I'opidaiion, I'Iii.,!iiiiu' 


IS 


ll“ 


seat ol‘ an adiifiralt\ off.-i 


of lie* marine duparimi 


•n(of 


1 


till' 


T.V'preafesf ennosity is the lens ii.iilmc. 
winch is capable of contaiiiiiii.''M* mer.-i t- 
.Viir. It is on till*eastern .'idc of the ( ac. 


two jetties proji ctiiip tar aiti' Mi- 
SIM. ■ A, commandiuii ot' tiif tinrd cl.i... 
residi s here, 'riiere is iil'o a 'ca ntitii’ 
academy licre. It is the njniie pi.’o'i'of 
.tdmind I>e Knyter (ij. v.'. and liie .-pot 
where tiie lir.t slanilard of icvolt fiom 
Sjwiin was raised. It Inis ;i I'ok eoin- 
nierco with the Kast Indies. Lat. ."tl Uo' 

4 - 2 ' N.; lon.:r; 54 ' .>7 ' H. 

Fufft;; a portaldiv indatile mstniment. 
hlowa with liic lireuiii, and eonsi,.ii^p of 
a tidv of ho.x ur ivorvi fnrmslied witii 
holes at llie side for the pnrjio.se of \;ir\- 
inp its.iitoniHK Its name is derived from 
the word JluUt, 'the l.afm name of the 
lamprey, or snwill e< 1 taken in tlie fsiciliaii 
sf,!us, ix'tuitii«‘, like that fisli, it is lonp and 
in rliuntcd at the side. The tlnte was in 
preat e.su'em with tin* ancient (Ireek.s and 
Kominus. (See (AVn'ir.) 

Common; a wind itistrumynt, 
cnnsisttnp'Of a tulKi.alHmt IH inches in 
lenpth, and 1 incli iti |liaiiu'ter, witli H 
holes diswmi along ihtt^jdt!, by the stop- 
pjng and opening of. which, with the fni* 
, *14 '* 


pers, the Roimife are varied atid reculated. 
'rhis iiiHlrnmcnt was fomierly caned the 
^lUc d I/cc, from the wo«i bed, Signifying 
the lieuk of a hirdj becansc the end at ■ 
which it is Mown i« formed like a beak. 

It IS now indi)]cr<'nily called tiie common 
Jluic anil UmsUsh JlnU, partly to" distin- 
pnish It from the Genrian flute, and part-* , 
ly from the Miitjumtioii that it is of Eng¬ 
lish niteiitioii—a fact, liowever, not asccr- 
lainctl. 

Fh'l< (/'. li’/i iiKOid; a German flute. (See 
h'iut'. (hrii'in.) 

G(r.<yi.i, or German Flute; a 
Wiinl iiisriiminii of (^nnun invention, 
con.i^tmp of a tiihe formed of several 
joints or picc. s “i n wed mm each other, 
wall !:oI»s iiis[.ri-f;l along the siile, like 
:ho.'> of liio lUiitimon fliitf. It is slojuied 
at iho tippi r I'iMl.and furnished with niov- 
ahlc I lass or-il\( r Jmw s, Mhicli, by ojHin- 
imr and clo-aiir cortain holes, ser\e to 
tiirpir ti'c tiiiios to ihc \uiioiis flats and 
-ii.e;Ill ]'la\ing tins iiiistrimient, the 
]n ill rmoi apj-h's hi' ynilor liji to a hole 
■’.III ot *w,, iiichi s and a half j’rotn the up- 
(>(■; • \tri'miTy. viinlc tin* fiygers, by tliftr 
f -t.i'a i’!i the l,i,!i,.. .-md k'w s, accommodate 
till' T , 1.1 •. to thy notes ( f the coinposi- 

tiO'i 

I'i i ' ['ii-'h in arciiitecmre ; chan- 
i.o!» or faiows < iu p* |■(lcn<llcnlarly m the 
.''.if:- of col.mm-. Fluting die simps 
ni' coiirm's s a j'raciice ta'ver omit- 
fod ,11 ,nj> cio.'i! and Iini^lied Grecian 
woik. It thorot'ore set-ms prohaltle, that 
It laid s(.'n(> it lamui to the original tyj»e ; 
poih.ips iho f'urrowcd trunk mieht have 
Migg''tf.l the iJoa. It i», however, a 
In ail!.fill oriiamriit, winch is njijilied with 
«(jiial !i.ijipint -s to break tlie otherwise 
hea\ \ mass of ;i Doric shad, or to ohv i.ite an 
iiicoii-.'ieiii jilaiiniess in llii' other orders.. 

I'l.i \ : a irciicial tiTtn made ii.se of to 
d' uote any sahstance or mixture added to 
assi't the fusion of minerals. In tlie 
laru''’ way, liinc-.toiie and llnor-sjiar are 
used it' thixi s. 'file fluxes made iise of 
III iissats, or philosojlineal exja'rimeiif.s, 
consist ii'iiaily of alkalies, wliich render 
the earthy iniMures fusible liy comerluig 
them into sjlass. Alkaline fluxes are 
either the cnide flux, the white tlux', or 
the hliick tlux. ('’nidi' flu.x is a mixture * 
of nitre and tartar, whieh is put into the 
enieilde witli the mineral inieiidet! to Im 
thseil. 'fho detonation of tin* nitre wnh • 
the iidlammahle matter of tint tartar is of 
ser\ice in some ojK-rations, thi'ugli geher- , 
ally It is attended with inconveuituice, on 
aceonnt of the swelling of the maiermis, 
whicli may tlirow them out of the vei«?el. 




I f ; I^CX~PLY-<!ATCHER; * 

\ , ,, , . > ' ,< 
w’flflDt' is formed projecting equal iatom», the lai 

1 of a roixturo of mtro and tartar, by ed; umI into tl 


I . • ■ I . ’ • ' It; 

qual iabams, the lai^ blaok h<Hae-fly is pxmsMA 
by od; mid into thiS genus also several ot&<S 

Ll^Z __j__ 


c^ttoderaie •portions ai a time, into an ignit- er species of flics are rele^lc.; 
'^ed'cnicible.' In the detonation whifsh en* are observed to be vfery active praviloustoi 


the nitric acid is decoinjiosed, and min, and, duribg its oontinuance, ^sa^i 
files off with tlio tartaric acid; and tiie rc- houses in groat numbers, proving a source f 
insindrr consists of tlie potash, in a state* 'of ^reat trouble and annoyance to the ia^^ 
of considcrabte jxirity. This has lieon mates, in soiling books, imper, furniturb, 
caUcil Jtxed nitret Black flux diflrers from &c. A variety of mcAhods liave been 


of considcrabte j)iirify. This has liecn 
called Jtxed nitret Black flux diflrers from 
die preceding in the proportion of its in- 
gwdients. In this, the weight of the tar¬ 
tar is douhlc diat of the nitre, on which 
account die comhustion is incoinpleU', 
and a coiisidcmblc iKirtion of the tartaric 
aci(^ is decoinjKiscd by the mere heat, mnl 
leaves a quantity of coal ixdiiiul, on 
which the black color depends. It is 
u.sed where metallic otx's are intended to 
be reduced, and eflects this purfinsi* by 
Combining with die oxygen of du; oxide. 

Fluxions. (See Coiadiw.) 

Fly ; the name of a very troublesome 
instM^t bi'lunging to the gi-nus musca ol' 
naturalists. During the summer and au¬ 
tumn, o uch ineonveiueiiex* is suffered 


recotmnendod for dieir dispersion, few of 
which, however, are of much avail. A 
mixture of molasses and water,‘in a cov- 
mxl vessel, having a small o[iening cut iu 
die top, is {lerhaps the best. A solution 
of corrosive siibliirmte is also eflectuai,but 
the poisonous (puilitv' of this remedy makes' 
it too dangerous to lie carelessly exposed. 

Fj.y is a name given to a certain fup-.^ 
]M'iidagc to loany niachiiies, either as a 
n-gulator of dicir motions, or as a collec¬ 
tor of jHiwer. When usml as a rcralator, 
the fly is conniionly a Jieavy disk,' or 
hoop bduticed on its axis of motion, and 
at right angh's to it; though somotiines a 
n‘gulating fly eousists of vanes or wings, 


frqm flies, which settle iq-oii every light- whi«-h, as\lic^ are whirled round, mciit 
colored oiiitit. The < ormuon house-fly widi coiisidemhle' resistance from die air, 
is an absClutc cosmopolite, as Liicrt> has and thus soon prevent any aeceieratiou in 
been no {lart of the world, yi-t visited, ili« motion ; hut this kind of regubtor 
where it was unknown'; and, in some sliould rarely, if ever, lie introduced in a 
countries, it exists in such quiuiiities lus to working.inachiiH*, as it wastes much of 


oieate a striou.s evil. It preys upon every 
description of animal and vegi^Uihle rnai- 
fer, alwaj's preferring such as is in a state 
of putrefaction. Flies are useful as agents 
in die removal of nuis/uices. which they 
eflect gradually hy their luiiiilK'rs. The 
flesh-fly deposits its eggs upon animal 
matter in a state of ineipient putrefueiioii. 
The limxr or maggots, ujiop Iwjiig hatehi'd, 


the. moving liirce. When die fly is umhI 
as a e.ollector <if jMjwer, it is frequently 
seen in tlie forth of heavy kne'is at the 
o[>posite ends of die straight fHir,u6 in die 
eoiiiiiig press. 

Fi.Y-(/'ATrHEJi. The birds wlucb con¬ 
stitute this class arc excoedingly numer¬ 
ous, and have given rise to grrat difBcul- 
lies a.s to tliefr scientifle arrangcinetit, no 


devour the suhstanci* in which they an; 
pbced, and, hy a wise provision of nuriire, 
^assume die pupa state about the time tlieir 
nourishment is exhausted. Flesh-flies are 
pfted with an extraonlinary seristj'of 
smell, by which they are enalilcd to dis¬ 
cover the ofieiibive ohjccte, upon whieli 
fiiey delight to fe,<‘d, at gniat dist'ine-es. 
By this they are frequently attmeted to 
flowers which have a disagri»'afdc smell. 
The small flies, which are so annoying to 
hoiaes and cattle during the summer 
months, werfj also an-anged, hy Liniiams, 
•in his great genus nuisra, hut now* form a 
subgonus {stomoxux), which differs from 
the trap flies In having the mouth fur¬ 
nished with a peculiar prolKiscis, whieh. 
Wlien at rest, is carrietl lient hori/ontally, 
but which, when about to sting, the insect 
places (lerpendieuiiirly, and pierces dm 
akin, immediately prorlucing a very shar|i 
'and disagreeable sensation. In die genus 


two authors agn*eing iu their ideas pii the 
Hulm-et. ']*hey form dm genus mutekapa 
of Hri«s»*ii and Linimms, with thecxcep-. 
tion of some of the larger s|mcic8, known 
hy the nume of Ipranls, which dm latter 
]ilaeed in his gi‘iiiis ktnius. In diis, be 
was followed hy Gnielin and Latham, vtrfap 
atigii^uited the genus hy adding many 
s|M;eies. jiacxsp^Ale divided dioni into 
tlirei* genera, according to ihe^ size of the 
birds, calling t}mlarg4;stfyrann{; the next, 
mvsrivorat,; and the sniUticst, tmwocqpw. ‘ 
(Juvier, in his last edition, forms fiiree, 
suhgenera, under the nonies of ^oftkugf. 
musapda and ntiucicapa, though he also 
admits sevehd genera and suugeria‘% as ‘ 
apimrtainiiig to this class. Tcoiininck dir 
vklcH diis great genus into two, musiUpt^ 
nearly roscmbliiig Cuvier’s eub-gtsnus qC 
die sartm name, ami vmsevtapeu .'I'ha 
prince of IdusimaiiJ adopts the genw 
musdeapa, divimfng it into larger specs^ 





' ihOUidii^ tlie twanni of authors,^ aod 
nailer species, tne mu^oo^A, mu«ctvor4e 
W^'MtMdpefce of authors/ These binls 
jire widely distributed over the globe, 
j abounding whore insects aw; most nniner- 
• <HW, and are‘of infinite Use in d<«troyiug 
^ thMIe numerous swirms of noxious in¬ 
sects, eiJgfiiidored by boot and nioistuni, 
itdiich (ire continually on the wiijg. Thc^ 
though weak and conu-nipiiblc when in¬ 
dividually eousitlcrcd, un* formidable iJy 
■ their tnitnlicrs, devouring lln; whole pro¬ 
duce of vegetation, and indimiu" the ae- 
eumulated ills of pestilence and tUmine. 
Tlic habits of liiese birds an* taciturn, 
solitary and tiuuunalile. They j>en*h on 
tlie highest brandies of irei's, whence they 
wateii for insi'cts, and take them, on the 
wing with greaiijuickness. We have tin 
sjiecies inliahitiiig the T, States : ili<- other 
s|M*ciC8,uidadedny Wils’on under tla-name 
of mttsnfrt/io, iMdongiii" to luVco and .s;vh‘i«. 
These are, .If. fi/r(niHw,v. well ktiovMi under 
the eoinmou name, of A.iVig Inn/: M. crln- 
ita, great cresteil fis-i‘atcJ»er; Jit. vertirnlia, 
Arkansas fly-eatcher; M. .mmna, lork- 
tailcd fly-ealdier ; .If./or/J'oh;, stvallow- 
tailed fly-eateher; .If. saifr. Say’s lly-catdi- 
er; At fusra, |K'wit; .V. nV'.“is, wofit! pe¬ 
wit ; Jlil acnrlica. stuall, j'reen, ere**ieil lly- 
eatclier; AI. ntfieUfo, .Vinerictiii ledstart. 

pLTi.xu*, the progn*ssive iiioiion of a 
bini, nr other wingetl animal, m the litpnd 
air. The i)arts ofhinls cha>tl^ concernetl 
in flying, are the wings, hy w Inch they a^^ 
sustained or wafted along, 'fhe manner 
of flying is thus:—The hird first lieutls Ins 
logs, timl springs with violent leap fnun 
the ground, lin n opens ami e\pantl' the 
joints of it-s wings, so as to make a riuht 
litK'lM!rpe.iali<*uiar f(» the sides of his hotly ; 
thus the wings, with ail the li'athers there¬ 
in, cohsiitutt; one eoutiunetl lamina. Ik ¬ 
ing bow raiseti a little aliove the hori/xui, 
and vibrating the wings with gn‘at force 
and veioeity piTiteiidicularly agaiiisi the 
HUbjiict ah’, tliat fluid resists those siicces- 
Hions, Ixith from its nntunil inaciiMty and 
elastieire, by means of vidiidi the w’bole 
body of the bird is protrudoil. The re- 
Histtlnce whieb tlie air makes to the with-, 
drawing of the wings, and, const'cinently, 
the progress of the Ifird, will In* so mudi 
the greater, as the waft or streke of the 
tkn of the wing is longer. ^ 

Fx,ti»o-Fi.sii; the exoceflM of naturul- 
iBta; a flail which i.s enabled, by the vibra¬ 
tion of its largo pectoral fins, to leave the 
ubtter when akrmed or pursued, and sus¬ 
tain itself fl>r wtveral seconds in Uie air. 
Ifl Epical seas, the flyV^-fish rise from 
tifo ’water in flocks, or, more projierly, 


shoals, of nuuiy thouetUid tit'« time, wbenr’ 
disturbed by the passing ofaeliip, on pur-; 
sued by their inveterate fo^ fli»4oIpbitt‘ 
and albicore. They spring ■from the crest 
of a wave, and,'darting forward, plunge, 
into another to wet the membrane of the., 
flus, and, in this manner contmue their 
flights for several hundred' yards, often 
pursued by murine birds in uie- elemeiik 
to which tliSy .iVe driven for protection 
against the tyrants of their own. In all 
the sfK'cics l)t“loiiging to the genus txoce- 
tua, the |M‘cioral fins are veiy much devtel- 
opeil, and till" superior lohe of the caudal 
tin shorter; the he^d and body are invest-,, 
ed with large soft scales, iSid. the body%t.s 
abridge or ettrim, extending longitudinally 
along each .Mde, which gjvc.sit somewhat of 
an angular a{»[K“arance. Head, when view¬ 
'll from till' trout, triangidar; eyes, very 
arg«;; tecili, m'ltiute ; luanchiostegoiis rays, 
ten ; air-ldadder, veiy large. Flyiiig-flsh are 
mhahitants of overy tcmiwrate sea, though 
aluumdmg'm the vicinity of the equator. 
In length,they rarely exceed 111inejies, and 
are eoinm(fl)ly found aliout eight. The 
llcsli !•. pleuviiit, and mueh r/s*'mhl^*s tlmt 
of the fre.vh water gudgeon? Srtrerul s|)*!- 
eies are ile-crilted hy n.'mindi'Cs, .some of 
which ha\e very tong, th'shy filaments, de- 
jMuidiiiLf from the lower jaw, the uw of 
whii’h i.-noi known. The txorfim volitaMy 
or eopunon llynig-fish of the Atiaiinc, 
licaiN -omc rcM-inhlanee to the E, cxilimSy 
winch IS tiiund in the Medite.rraneaii, hut 
ddfers in ha\ iiig small ventral fiii.s inserted 
helnud the ceiure of tin' hotly. Tlie-ra- 
pidiiv and force with wiiicli thesellsli move 
tliroiiji till' air hy the aid of ihtiir pecto¬ 
ral tins, are micIi, that, in*eorning on buani 
ships, they are genendly killed by the vio¬ 
lence w iili whicli they strike,and, in some 
eases, th“ head is fractured, and Iw'uten to 
jiieces. In the gulf td* Mexico are found 
w'veral .speeic.s with riirinus apjiendages 
or filaments attached th the lower jaw, as 
we havt> uliserved above; tlie largest of 
these IS the f j occ/as a/i/inu/irM/ahts (Wootl, 
m Jonrn. Acad. Nat. Sciences), a very 
rare s|H'eies, few sjieciinens of wliich ex¬ 
ist III eolleetions. 

Fo,tFoK, Foui, is reveretl in China as 
the founder of a religion, which was in- 
miilueed into ("hitia in the first centuiy 
of tlie flliristinn era. The circumstances 
are related as follows :—The emperor 
Ming-ti X V.of tlui Hang dynHstv,l)etbon«ht 
liiinself of the worths «>f (’onniciua—“ In 
the West shall lie found die holy one”—* 
ami sent two, grandees of the cmpiip,, 
Tsay and Tsing-King, in that direction, 
witli onlcra not to return till they hod 
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y (bund the holy one, and Jeomed hiS pre- death; and he who has done evil will be 
P.oeepii*. ■'niey returned with the religion punished. Tljer© are distinct places for 


of Fa, tv'hich they had found in India. 
, Acconling to the traditions of his follow- 
•ers, Fo was Iwro in* Cashmere about the 
jear 1027 li. C. His father, In-fuii-waiig, 
was king of that country ; his* inoilier's 
inline was Move. He was born from her 
riglit side. While she \yas in travail, the 
stars were darkened, uimI ’bine dragons 
desfcndcd from heaven. Iniinedintcly 
arter the binb, she died, in the beginning 
ot' Jior pregnancy, slic dreamed that she 
bad ‘swallow’ed u white idephunt, which 
is 4>e cause of the veiieratimi paid ilnse 
animals m IndilL According to otiier ac¬ 
counts, the inothi'r of Fo is said m lia\ c 
been impregnated by a ray of bgiit. At 
■ the moinent of his rntmiicc iiiiu tiie 
world* be stood iipriglit on Iiis lid, si< i>- 
jied forwardseicn steps, and, pomimg t*iie 
iiaiid to heaven, aiul the tilin r t*) tiie 
canli, .sjwike distinctly these wonts :— 
“None in heaven or on earth dcsenes 


Uiese two sorts of souls, end to each a 
station is assigned according to its dcsertH. 
The god Fo was bom to save mankind,' 
and bring back* those who had strayed 
from the fiat]) of righteousness }>)ie sitf- 
fered fur their siiiE^ and obtained for tliern 
a blissful resunvction in the other world. 
He gave his followers only these five com-* 
iiiandmc'iit.s;—not‘to kilt any living crea¬ 
ture ; not to take tlic projicrty of aiiotlicr; 
to avoid impurity aiiil iiiichastify ; not to 
Ffieak fal.sely; and to refrain from wine. 
The prie.sts.of Fo inculcate, particularly, 
the practice of certain works of charity, 
and es'[ic<'ialiy of liberality towanU tlierfi- 
selves, j I'liey n'commeiid the building 
of cijnveijt.s and temples, in which they 
may deliver others from the puniidiincnt' 
winch tliey deserve, by tJieir prayers and 
pious exen*iA*.s. Tliey teach that ,wlio- 
e\cr disolH*ys tlicir commandments will 
sutler the most ‘dreadful torments after 


adorati c beside me.*’ At' that time, he 
was e;j|c*l Xekias iShe-K.a) or Shaka. 
Ifl hi»17th Vijar. lie mani* il three wi\e.<, 
and Is carnc the fitiitr of a son : I'ln, m 
his lihh year, he left his,family, and went 
W'lth four wise m« 11 into the wiltlerucss. 
At the age of .‘W, he was sinidciily lliled 
With tire iioH spirit, ami became a T'o, (.r 
divine lieing. He coiilirm* d Lis ihn'tiincs 
by miracles, coilci ted an imiin-i.-c imrn- 
licr of disi'iples around Jiim, .md spread 
hjs doctrim'S throiigliciii the Hast. Mis 
priests ami di.scijdes wi re called in Chi¬ 
na, in 'rartary, Lrnmis; m r^aim, 

Tiihipoins : and,in I'.iiiofs-, Bouzfs. lii 
the 7t^ih year of hi-age, the great Fo. i>cr- 
cciving that liis end was npproaeliing, de¬ 
clared to his dis' .pies ••that hillierto In; 
harl spoken only in enigmatical and figu¬ 
rative language, but that now, lieiiig iiliotif 
. to take leave of them, ho would umed 
to them the mysteries of his doctniie.'’ 
“ Know, then,'.said he, that there is no 
other princi|)le of all things, hut the void 
and iiothuig; that from nothing ail tilings 
halve sprung, and to iioihiiig all must re¬ 
turn, and there nil our liop<-s must eml.” 
TJiis final declaration of F«1 divided his 
disciples intt) three sects. Some; founded 
on it an aUieistical sect; thh gn an-r jiait 
adhered'to bis earlier docirims; while 
otliers made a distinction lietween fxotmc 
i, and an c$<daic doctririo, which they en¬ 
deavored to biiitg into harmony. The 
‘exvitrie doctrine of Fo contains his sysU iu 
of morality.' It distinguishes between 
. good and evil; be who has done gt^l 
.. during his life will tw rewarded after 


d< atli, and that his soul will enter the iKxl- 
ics of the vilest and most iinelenn ani¬ 
mals. Their prim-ipal scen't doctrines, 
into which but few are initiated, are the 
following;—The, origin and end of all 
things IS till- void and nothing. The first " 
humim iKMiigs sprung from nothing, and 
Jiave reuinicd to nothing. The void con¬ 
stitutes our lieing. All that exists sprung ' 
from notluiyr, and the mixpire of thoeie- 
tiK lit.'), and ail mti.si retun* whejice it 
eattie. All things living and inanimate 
together eonstituto one whole; difleriiig 
fiom each other, not m c.«senee, but only' 
ill lorm and cpiuUties. The original es- 
WMce of,all things is pure, unchangeable, 
hijihly .siilitih and simple,' and, because it 
is .-iiiiple, the perfection of all other lie- 
iiigs. It is |»ertcet, imd thcn'lhre c.xists in 
Hti uninterrupted ijuiet, witliout pos«o«s- 
iii.g virtue, power or intelligence; nay, its 
very eswriee consists ui die absence w in- 
teliigoiie*', activity and want or desire. 
Whoever desires'to lie happy, roust eon- 
.staiitly endeavor to conquer liimselll and 
la conift like the original essence. ac- 
com[)lish this, he must accustom himself 
not to act, desire, feel nor think. Accord¬ 
ing to Klaproth, his precept was, “ En- 
d(;aror to annifiilatc tJiyseli^ -ibr, os soon 
a.s thou^ecoscst to he thysclfj thou bccom- 
est one with (Jod, and retumest into his 
being.” 'Hie public worship of Fo, which 
became a national religion, is called, in 
India, .Sranumtm. Under various f^n^' 
it is spread through Hindostan, Thibet and 
Tartary. The^aiUiet ibllowers of F*®* 
adopt the doctrine of die void'ang oMh- ; 
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i»^. AJi^ however/believe in the .trans* 
iBigratioQ of soul% and that, wlieif.a soul 
appeals on eaitli, end aninmtee a hu¬ 
man bray, it inliabita tt>e body of a Bra^ 
inin^' .Aj(lor ids death, it {HuteeK into tlto 
bodies of other men, or of beastH, accord¬ 
ing; to the preponderance of hie ftcMHl or bad 
actions, till it enters tlie class of Samana- 
<nt«,’and finally a|);»ean» in tlie body of a 
perfect SnmaTueattiWho has no more crimes 
to expiate; they are all wijicd otf by for¬ 
mer migrations; bo noo’d no longer reven? 
tlie gods, who on; only the servants Of the 
Supreme (lod of the iinivcrw'. Free Iroiu 
passiun.% and incapable of conunitting any 
unpundi^, bo da's only to return into the 
Deity, from whum his suui had ericirmted. 
This Supiemo Being, the esstiiice of all 
things, is eteniul, invisible, inoorifpn'lHm- 
sible, almighty, mc^reiful, jiisr, benofioent, 
and origiiiatr^fl fmiti itself. It cannot la; 
repicsentud by any imago, neitlicr can it 
be worship|H*d, lajcause it is elevated 
above ail worship; but its uttnlnUos may 
he rcpresi'iited, and adoteil, and wor- 
stiipjMMl. This is ihe source of the wor¬ 
ship pf images by th<* nations of India, 
and of the inultititdo of p.inii-i]l:ir tiUelii- 
ly deities in China. Allihi* «‘leiuents, the. 
changes of the weather, the pheiionw'nu 
of the at^iiosphere, ovitv rank and profes¬ 
sion, has its pHttieular genius. Tlieso 
gtals of fire, water, soldiers, Ac., an; only 
die {irincipal officers of the Supnune (hid 
Seng-Wang-Mau, who looks down Irom 
tus seat in tlie highest region of the heav¬ 
ens, in uiidisturlied quiet, U|Mtn the doings 
of uuuikiiid. F.very Cliiiiest' iiiukes an 
image of his guardian gtuiiuB in woisl or 
stone, and pays to it his religions homage 
three limes a day. The »Sam<i«iTaw, lost 
in continual contemplution and meditation 
tm the Ruprtunc God, makes it his ehiel' 
goncem to destroy himself, in onler to re¬ 
turn, and lie ulisorh«‘d in the Imisoih of that 
Bein^ which cretU^ nil things out of 
nothing,, and is himself a pun; spirit. 
When this pure !;?|»irit created matter, he 
assumed a nutterial form, and st'.paratod 
the male and female organs, which were, 
united in him. 'J’he rreotion tif the uni¬ 
verse was eflected % their iH'union. The 
Liangam j^:e Indian JHytlwlogu) is the 
symbol or tins first act of the Deity, by 
wlifeh firaniti, Vishnu and Iswara were 
produced. These licings art* not gods, 
not qualities or attributes of the Supreme 
Dei^.- ^ 

Focus, in optics, is a [loitit wherein 
OBSural rays concur or are collected, after 
bnving u^ergone- cither refraction or ro- 
iO(;fiou. Tins point ig u|ps d(‘nominatcd, 


because, the rays being beiie broti^t'to-. 
getber and united, 4beir joint efifeet is suf¬ 
ficient to bum bodies exposed to their ac¬ 
tion ; and hence this point is called the’ 
/ocus, or biiniing point It roust be ob¬ 
served, however, thA the focus is not,, 
strictly sfieaking, a point; for the rays are 
not ace,unitely collected into one and the 
same place or point, owing to the differ¬ 
ent nature and refrangibility-of the rays 
<if light, u> the imperfections in the figure 
of the lens, and other similar impediments. 
The fiams, therefore, is a small circle, 
whieli Ilnygens has demonstrated to be 
one eighth tlie thicknc.ss of the, lens, when 
it is convex on lioth sides; that is, it 
not Is; les.s than this, bJl, in imperfect 
glasses, it cxi'oeds tlie above measure 
somoliines eoiisidemhly. 

Foddeh, or Fother, in mining; a 
iin.'asure containing 9200^ , weight, as of 
lead ; lint in Ixaidon it is 2000. 

l‘’oE, Duniel. (See Defoe.) 

Fo'.Ttis, in anatomy; a term applied to 
the olTspring of the human subject, or of 
animnls, during its residence in the womb. 
(See EmJirifo.) 

I'oo. 'riiert* is a consugm ascent df 
watery jiartieles from tlic surft*ce of the 
earth, occasioiiei^ by the evaporation from 
mas.ses of water and moist bodies. Part 
of the wat(‘r which rises in vajior is inti¬ 
mately united with the atmospheric air, 
which holds it in solution. This (Kirtion 
of aqueous nlatter is invisible, and exists 
in the gn-atest quantity in very wami and 
serene wiiuther. Thus, in tlie hot days 
of summer, any cold IkkIv (as a vessel 
tilled with iced water) is immediately 
I'ovi'red with little globides of water, 
which jm; the vajKir of the atmosphere 
pn'cifutated. But when the air is saturated, 
tin; watery particles which conpmic to 
rise arc no longer ilissolved, hut remain 
siiBiH'iideil m vesicular vapors, which 
llirin clouds (q.v.) when they rise to a 
gn-at height, and fogs when th<;v hover 
near the slirfaco of the earth. J^oga are 
inpre frequent in those seasons of Uie year 
wlieii there is a considerable difference of 
tempiirature in tbe difr<;rGiit parts of the 
day ; us, for instance, in auliunn, when, in 
the wqrinest ]Hut of the day, die air is' 
capable of holding a great quantity of 
aqueous matter in solutioii, which, on 
cooling, towards evening, it i.s no lunger 
cu|>uhlv of dissolving. In hot wcatl^r, 
the air is not so easily sutumUKl, oad iot/ 
cold weather, the process of evafKiraticnt« 
> is voiy slow, so tliat, in these ct^es, fbga' 
are l<»!s common. In low, moist pla<^ 
and in confined places, as valleys, forema, 
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; or lakes, surrounded by hi^ lands, 
’svihey are much more*prBvalRnt than in 
I'Open countries, or elevated spots," where 
’ they are* quickly dispersed by the winds. 
‘ Tlicre is anotlicr autiospheric^ phenoiue- 
Jron, wdiich lias been called dry fogs. • In 
" 1783, all Europe was enveloped with -a 
diy tog, at tlic moment of a sipiultimeons 
volcaiiic action in Iceland and Calabria. 
In 175^ before the eartljquake which 
deistroywl Lisbon, a sitnilar fog <*vcr- 
sprcad the Tyrol and Switzerland. It ap- 
lieared to be composed <il*eartby particles 
reduced to an extreme degree of ihienet«. 

Foo-Bank; an appearanee in hazy 
weather, wlueh.*frequently K’^t'/iibies land 
at a distance, but which vanislies as you 
ap(>roach iu 

Foil; a’thin k'af of metal, placed 
under transparent suLstunces, such as 
precious stones, for tin; sake of improving 
their color, and heightening their lustm, 
the light, which passes through tiie trans- 
)»renl I rndy, being reflected by the metal. 
Fignrat^'ily, any thing’ tliat serves to set 
.oft'anm'M'r object, by improvmg its exter¬ 
nal afqKardBce .—Fill is id'O u.sed to sig¬ 
nify ‘ihejtiheet of amulgain laki on the 
Iiack side of a mirror, which enahh s it to 
,rfjfleet a conqdcte image.-— Foil, in feneuig; 
a blimt sword, or one tipjieil with a but¬ 
ton or cork, coveretl with leather. 

Foix, Gaston de. (See Gasion.) 

Folarp, chevalier Charles de, a taeti- 
cian, bom at Avignoji in KkiO, entered tlie 
military service at the agi* of K! years, 
and wjrved with ilie rank of under-lieu¬ 
tenant in a partisan corps of the regiment 
Berry, in 1888. This serviei* was a jrood 
echoed of war. In tlie •'am[>nie?i of 1701, 
be found new opportunities of tJisjilaying 
bis military science. Folard served m 
many campaigns. In the battle at < 'assi- 
no, in 170.'5, he eontiiiiied to iMirforrn liis 
duty,faft8r having received three w'oumN. 
His reputation rests pnneqially on his 
syetem of colninriK. In 1714,. lie went to 
Ifoha, which vva.s threatened by the 
Turks, and lliere gave new pfoofs of his 
talents. The reputation of ('Jiurles XII 
carri^ him to Sweden; but on the death 
of this king, he ^returned to France. His 
last camiieign was in the year 1710, as 
meMre fk amp, under tlie duke of Ber- 
jrick. 1& views arc'explaimid at'large 
in his commentaries on Polybiu.s. His 
odier jirininphl works are, J^ouviMes (U- 
couveties sur la Owrrt, Trcdti dt la IH- 
frnst tks Phew, and a Traile de la Guerre 
de Partisan. Folard died at Avignon in 
1752. 

Folimo (anciently Putgimum) ; a town 


' of tbe States of the Church, in'' the 
gation of Persia, situated in a fertife 
plain, on the river Topino, at the foot ^ 
, the Apciiiiiiies. Population, 15,000. .^0, 
fordflcjitioiis have been converted 
public walks. Foligno is celebrated 
■Its otuifJ'ciionaiy, - The fomous pi^iuws qf 
Kqpbact, La Madonna di iFb%iio>|ii!Vii;h'a,d 
nn^l and a vodve tabic ;n thevccn\i^P 
UMw its name from this fdacc. Tlie 
ture is at pre.‘«int in the Vadcaii, and is 
one of those wliicli the French canricd 'tiqr 
Pims. 

Folz, Hans (John); fixim Worms; u 
barber at Nureml>erg,one of the chief scatk 
of the master-singers {mewter-sanger; by 
,no menus to be confounded with minn«- 
.SMTigvr), of whom he was p incmtier iu 
the second half of the 15tli centuT)'. He 
wiLs one of the first who introduced dra¬ 
matic literature into Germany, by giving 
tile diversions of the carnival a bettor 
fonn. There am still existing four of Ids 
eompiisitioiis fur such oecAsions, tSlolomon 
ttml Marcolf, Ein Bauemgmchl, Kinv gar 
haurische iiauernheirath., j)er Ani und dcr 
Krankr. Fol* took an active part iii the 
rei’onnatiun, anil in the iiitroiiiictioa of the 
newly invented art of priming. 

Fomkntation, in medicine, istheex- 
*e Trial ajiplieaiioii of a fluid, us warm as 
the patient cum bear it. Two flannel 
(•lotlis are di))|i«d in that liquor, one of 
which is wt-ung as diy as jiossible, and 
hmnediately applied to the part afiected.' 
This cloth lies on fill the beat lias evam- 
rated, and the other is then. a]ip!ied. By 
this alternate applicatiofa, the ]mrt afli'cted 
i« eonsturitly supplied with wanikh, fiir 
I.') minutes, or half an hour, os occasion 
may ri'ijuire. 

Fomu', or Fcitni, a town of Naples, in 
Lavora, sltuuUul near a lake to which it 
giv<*s name; 40 miles W. Capua, .'50, Ei 
Rome; Ion. l.TOIKE.; lat. 41" W N.; 
popiduUoii, 4iW; rbehop's see. This was 
anciently a municiiiai town, and afterwards 
a praifectura: it stooil on the Appian Way. 
At <ne extremity of the town is an old 
castle, of no great strength. Fondi stands 
in a piahr, surrounded on one side w'itlt. 
hills, vvheucc it looks'^Uke an ainpbitiiea-; 
tre. Most of these lulls are covered with 
olive-trees, and tlie whole plain i.s Imcr- 
sperse<i with orange, lemon, and othef 
fruit trees, whoso verdure forms a per- 
jHJlual spring. The lake of Fondi (aii'i, 
eiendy Laeus F^umdamu, or Amyiimwt) 
lies lietwech the road and the sea, apd m' 
a fine expanse of water. ‘ 

FbxsECA, Elganor. marchioness'fifI- 
bum at Napl«^ of one of die ‘ ft)D» 
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iitultmw ififuniliM in inat city, ifi^ 1768. ’'dbaracteir a ch^d, When iti "ippeanuice* a , 
/‘Tiiough po8|8e8$ed of extraordinary beau« nian. At the persuasion of hffi.iamiiy, be 
' ty, am mvotod her youdi rather >10 the hiorried, and appears to have* esteeihed ^ 
'. auidt^on of her mind than tho inuurove- his wife ; but liis disposition was inoom* ’ 
' h^nt pf her persontd citarms. She at- . patible with strong attachment, so that he 
; tended particularly to the study of natural made little difficuTry df quitting her when 

> a»« — -j ■ ^ Ji jr_^ 'l^Ot -.1.^ _.^1 »^ i a * .1 ^ V 


ing presented at court, she b<v the suiwrintendcm, Fouquet, who allow- 


hnd forbidden toap[>ear again in tl>c pn-- of Ucnri«Hta of England, wife of Mm- 
Cincts <*f royalty. She now fngag<'d hinir, and at lier death fOuud protection 
anew in her studies, and tiKsisnui in his front other persons of distinction, luttii 


scientihe rcsearehes her friend tlie .nhht 
Spallanzani. On the breaking out of thi 
French revolution, the inurehioness Fon¬ 


seca become one of its wurmi'st partisans : suited, 


Isis iM'st friend, niaduttit^ Sahliere, took 
him into lier liouse, and freed him from 
the domestic cares to which he was so ill 


was in habits of intimacy 


and, when the French invudwl Italy, >he with Moiierc, Uoileau, Racine, and all the 
engaged in intrigues against the Nea- fimt wit< of Paris, by whom he was imu-h 


jiulinm court. In the l^ing and 

royal fiimily Iniing obliged to ipiit Naples, 
the l.iizzaroni threatened tlic lives of those 
,.who were MisjM'ctcd to be in the French 
interest. 'I'lie . marchioness dc I’onsi'ca 
imrrowly escaped lludr furj', and owed 
■ her safety to her own tirmness, as she 
trnveraetl the city to take retiige in tJic 
' castle of St. Elmo. When the triumph 
of Irt'r jjarty hiul taken place, she eoni- 
■raonced a journal, entitled The N'eapoh- 
lan Monitor, in whicli she attacked the 
royal family, and espi,‘cially the qneim 
and the ministers. This journal proiliieed 


behned for the candor and simplicity of 
Ins cliara<*ter, which acquired for him the 
title ol'/f bonlmmvif. The litcrarj'Mjciety 
of Parif fiXed him in the capital, altlmiigh 
111 ! paid a }early vi^if to his wife; on 
which OcciiMons,'he Siddonuftiiiledyo gvt 
rid of a |>ari of hi> I'.'tate, which, in ciiii- 
scqiieiice, fc‘U into gn-at disonliT, especia!- 
Ij ui' his will* was as candcssii^pcciiiiiai’y 
matteis a> himself. He had but oqj; son, 
w bom, at the age of 1-1, ii« plaeinl ih the 
hands of lharlay, urehhishop of Pons, 
wjio proiiii.sc«l to jHovide lor him. After 
a long absence, l..a Fontaine met this 


a greatoftectinf()nva|'dingthi; \icwsofthc >outh at the hoii.se of a friend, and, b>nng 
uhti-royalists; and tiiadame ile Fonseca pleased with his conversition, was told 
was in die Zenith of her lame, when the thi.t it was his own son. •• Ah,” said he. 


measures of cardinal Knffo obliged the 
French toapiit Naples. She was advised 
to seek for safety in flight; but she re- 
lused, and became tlie victim of her im¬ 
prudence. The cnnlinal caused her to 
be arrestod, and slie was hanged on the 
20th of July, 171H». 

Fomtaine, Jean de la, one of the most 
original men of genius of tlic age of ].KmLs 
XIV^, was bom at Chkteau-Thienyi, in 
3621. Hia lather was overseer olf the 
waters knd Ibrests; and it is sup})osed 
that ho received his early iHliication at 
llheinis. At die ago of ID, lie placed 
hiinwlf under dio fathjprs of the oratory, 
whh' whom ho remaiuod, however, only 
18 months lie appears not to have at¬ 
tempted poetry until ids 22d year, when 
ho was much impressed by the recital of on 
ode of Malherbe’s. His first essays in verse 
were confided^ to a relative, whO'directed 
fahn in his choice of rekding; such Imiiig 
his sunpUoity and docility^ uiat he was in 


calmly, “ V uin veiy glad of it." La Fon¬ 
taine, probably on account of tins very - 
siuipli<'it\, was no favorite with Lou'is 
XIV, and was the only writer of merit ot" 
the time who did not share in the royal 
iKiunty. Tlie king even he.-itated some 
time to eonliriii liis nomination to tin' 
Freneli acaihmiy. After the 'death of 
iimdame S^ahlien*, in whosi^ hoiist' he 
liicd 20 years, lie was invited by ninduine 
Maznrin and St. livrcmout to take up 
his abode in England; but the difliculty 
of the languag(‘, and his attachment to 
^ the «'ireles of J’ark^ireventcd him Ihmi 
going there.- In 1602, he was seized with , 
a dangi'ruus illness, and, on being waited 
upon by a priest, who oddn'ssc'd him ou the 
subject of rtdigion (on whieh be had been 
as careless as on other matters), lie oh- ■ 
served, “ I have lately taken to r«»d the - 
New' Testament, w'hi^i, I assure you, is e 
very good book; Imt there is one ar¬ 
ticle to which I cannot accede: it la 
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.ipQifiuM«h«tHi lio# eteraity W 
. i^t>w with the irobdnefiB Cfed*^ 
j «!imri^on siiniiar^ to tiuii of an «iui> 
^Hast Gei^nao &eolf:^lani who eatd, thiR 
^ could trot aeo how a viitdous soul 
;:ooiil<t«be Imppy in heaven, while cotiacioue 
u,^h8t there was even oue^eoui condemned 
tp.etiifmnj; in hull. T)ic priest foiuui 
JLa Fontaine, Iiowever, veiy docile, and 
not only iinluced him to throw a completed 
theatrical piece into the fire, but to re¬ 
nounce oU Ute proiit of a new edition of> 
his Tnl(t<,«tlien priptiiij' in lloUaud. 
Fontaine surviv^ this illness, and piiast'd 
twa yeai'sin tlip house of niadatncD’IIer- 
vart. During tins time, Jte undertook to 
irarislote some pious hyimis, but did not 
succeed in this new sfaicies of compo¬ 
sition. He died at Paris, in ItiOo, at 
the age of 74; and, when he was un¬ 
dressed' for interment, a lioir-clotli was 
found next ills skin. The rank occujMed 
by La Fooiaine among (be jniets of life 
country ii' ,lne to him chiellv ^ls a writer 
of tales and tables, and, as such, he is lu- 

{ 'initable. His verses, although negligent, 
S4vd*ull 4he.'frrshne.ss and nature which 
no study ean liestow, and :iU)iind with 
grace and delicacy. His namuive has 
mat easy fluency whicli anses fruin the 
perfect adantation of the wnier to his 
task; and nis rrflectiou.s funu perfect 
speeimens of that lurking «r( hnes.s, under 
^le guise of sirnplicih, winch is so lively 
uQd amusing. His cujKirity of making 
sevtsrc and shrewd ol*«-nations op Iminan 
file was, indeed, similar to that of childn*n, 
who so often, in their simplicity, liiake 
verj' cutting remarks. In cominou life, 
La Fontaine was simph* almost to sui- 
pidity. According toD’Alemlxirt, “If not 
.the greatest, he is the most singularly 
original of all the writers of,the ag«.' of 
Louis XIV, tiie most an object of despair 
tp imitators, and the writer whom it 
•Wiotlld cost nature most (rains to ntpro- 
djitee.” It must he remurked as a striking 
proof of La Fontaine’s originality, that 
. tjbe branch of literature in which he was 
flO,jpBtjuguM)ed, was one wholly op{K«eil 
to ^ artificial character of his time. 
Afi Dante wrote one of tlie greatest 
qnes -on h subject having* ajiiruruntly 
nothiag .gpic in Its character, so La Fon¬ 
taine wrote 'febles of the most eharac- 
terifltic rim{dieity ht a time when the froe- 
Ann of oature seemed almost entirely 
lak. jjfofh the Teles and the Fables of 
'LsFoutaile have,been superlijy printed. 
Of the fWmer(the license of wluch ktx'us 
them out of many iilMwies), the best edt- 
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4rakns and idgnettes, ymppicu ..y 
iFah^ innuiherabte witiociie liaira 
printed; but the most tnagnificeiit is tht#^ 
fo 4 vok folio, 1755-4789, k,. 

. each fohle is adorned whh a e»a^'^< 
cuted with Koologjieal ptecbdoit.viX^ th'b’^4, 
small editions, one by % 
esteemed. La Fontaine is alro the.|^|^iflS^^', 
of Les .Amours dt PtycJie^ a rointiibce^civ 
Le FlorenHn L’jBunu^ue, cooiedieei^ 
Anacreemtiquea, &c.; all of which 
printed in the (Eitivres SHvfraes, , 

1758,'4 vofe. 12iito. 

FoNTAnsEBLKAU; a town of 7490'in- 1 ,'; 
' habitants in tbc de{>artment of tiie SehMif|f; 
and Marne, witit a military academy; 18 
leagiie.>! *8, S. E. from Parik The palM^ 
situated in the midst of a forest,' combats of ^ 
four luuldiiigs, of wliieh Francis 1 htid the ‘ 
foundation, and which Hemy IV, Louat^ 
XiV and Louis XV complotki It was^ 
here tiiat • Christina, queen of 3wede!ii,-> 
eansed hcf equerry, coum Monaldeschi, 
to be exeeiU(‘d, in 1(154; and here, also, 
Montospan and Du W'n' lavished tlio 
trt'asuri's of the richtrst and iriost lieautifol ‘ 
Cfumtry in Europft. The preliiniosries"'‘ 
Aif wace iH'iween Fraace, England, Spain'; 
and Portugal wen* signed in the puWse 
of Fonlainftbleau, Nov. 5, 1782, and, on, '' 
the 90th. the ratifirutions were exchanged 
tln'rt*. There, also, pope Pius VII fired , ; 
with his cardinals from June 19,1812, to 
January 24, 1814 ; and then* the emperor 
Najmleoti signed his tint aUlication, AprU 
11, 1814. (For an account of the works' 
of art with whieh FiHiTatncb|eau is adont-' 
cd hy Priinaticeio.&r.,scei>rscnpffon/fuH.>, 
tortt^wdf FordamfbUaup^ Pjlhbe ChtUberi,,, 
(Puri^, 1731, 9 vols.). The wood of Fon- • 
lainebleaii, Ibrmerly called foriijt BUmt,.,. 
covers 4!,1X)0 acres, and euntninea great^ 
qduntit} of game, which Ainiishes spoit^bl *' 

» autuiun,tothesovereignsorFrance. Themi 
is also much cultivatiMl land within die 
lireeiiicth of tliis wood, the produce’of*' 
which contributes to the siqqxutoflkrie,. ' 

PiiftTA-VA, Domenico; an architeot of, 
tl) > Itkh century, born at^U, a village on . 
the lake, of Como, in 154^ He purauod 
the study of geometry in his youth, tttid, <, 
at the age of 90, went to Roiro, whwf h«7 .' 
studied the rerniAns of ancient and dm.'.,, 
mostetpieces of modem art Cwdnud' , 
Montaito (atirerwards pope 'Sixtue V) en-' 
gaged iiim in his s^ioe «s an aschteeh 7r. 
and employed him to eoustruot a efaaiii' '• 
in the church of St Meria-Maf||lk>*%4Ulll' , 
a palace in the ganlen df tlw sanradtitiMiB ;. J 
Montalto, like other Itafian^ prabM 
princes, was athbitiowi of 





Jfftf^afeQA «0i epai^ ab MipoMe. 3ttl;;*'giind-d«dce Fmadin 
MCUliiwT. vesourcM of the eardutel him prPfSiiwir'l 

pifedi^ liad underteHung would have , loeqpby hi die ,umvet^« 
AweD JDtratup^ had not Fontana hiin- OTaiM<duke LeopoM 
adir attroUed the means fm' oondmunff Leopold II) invited him 
;|h« ‘w«k. Houtolto wa» not tihrnindfbl 



' hbemlity; lioing soon after raised 

me MMil chair, he ^ndrmed Fontana 
hia omee of architect, and employed 
.;|iim in bailding another palace near dm 
' haftia of IModedan. Sixtus V wished to 
;i;ilsniove the great obelisk, now in front of 
; iSl Peter’s church, which was then’ nearly 
horied under the rubbish, to the middle 
'of die square. This uiHlurtaking hail 
' ^%eett alre^y contemplated by several 
.'^popa!^ but been reliiKpiisbed on <u;- 
■■ hountof the difficulty of aci'cnnplisliiiig it 
. Fontana happily executed this gigantic 
‘ofMnuionintheycurlSdtt. lie afterwards 
. erected throe other obelisks, wliicli were 
ftnuuJ, partly buried under laiiris, in difter- 
ent squares. Among odn;r buildings 
«N>cted by Fontana, by the command of 
ptxtus V, and which are. an iiunor to tln^ 

K n not less than to the arcbiU'ct, the 
y of dio, Vatican, and the“aque<luet 
}laequa ^tce) deservi; piurticnlar nitmtion. 

* < IJnder Oleiumt VITI, Fontana also eon- 
atnicted several buildings, ond nqiaired 
'.’anetent monuments. lia\ing been ac¬ 
cused of convening to iiis private use 
the money received Ibr public puqMises, 
,he was deprived of his offic.e by the 
but immediately receivetl Usi offer of iIk; 
post of architect and chief*enginei'r of 
’ ‘tbe king of die Two Sicilies, and," in l.'iiW, 
went to Naples. He there constructed sev- 
'|nii} canals, to prevent intindation.s, u new 
along the. bay, and the royal [iaiac«f 
in ^ capita], which, however, has l>et>n 
' Mice eonstdurahly changed. His plan ffir 
a. harbor at Napie.s was executed after liis 
doatb by another architect. Fontana died 
afcJNat^ in 1007, and was siicceedtsl in 
t^ office of royal aridiitect hy his son, 
Jiditte Cennur. We haW Imt one litenuy 
work W Domenico Fontana (Runic, FilKl, 
with, 19 engraving)^ It is an explanation 
*Qf hia method of removing the gn'at 
O^Uak. The process must lie considonsi 
aa hia own aaiventioti,'sin(m the writings 
•f fonner architects contain rio rules on 

fttwaalject 

,, FoirsiMU, Felice, natural pliiloaopiier 
'pt the gaandniuca] court of Florence, bora 
'from Bhveredo, in dte 
iT'yi^mlTRO; liegan his studios in 
t '^veredo ami Verona, and, 
completed ffiom at the uni- 
Haa^loIXFadim and tf&lhgtw, want to 


permitted him to retain liia office'at 
and employed him in ffirming dm pUiiMk 
of the natural sciences, wfaica ieyfif <mO 
of the ornaments of Florence. IIm c<d- 
lection contains an immense number of 
anatomical prepamtiona, in colored wax,« 
which exhibit all parts of ‘thfe huntah 
Imdy in the miimtcst detail, and in aU* 
iina^nalilc positions.' They are executed 
with the greatest skill, tm4 were mad# by" 
diffcn’nt artists under the directioil of 
FontnnjL Tiie' empcl /"".'^-ISfpcph II |ho« 
cured from him a similar collection for 
ilic .surgical academy in Vienna. In tlie 
same wuj', myiiy plants, and other natural 
objects, vvliicbiiW.,their natural colors by’ 
keeping, were rcpre.sentc.d in colored wax, 
from nature,‘ uinlcr iiis direction. Fonta¬ 
na is the autlior of several works on sci¬ 
entific subjects, some of w'bich liave been 
ti'unslati‘d into German and l^neh. ^ 
also made w’vcral discoverrra fhlUBve to 
the uppliratiftn of carljonic acid, and 
dillcrent .sorts of pis. His writings show 
iiim to hav<! liecn an ingenious and inde- 
fatigal)lc observer. The f>olitical prinm- 
ples which he Hvt»wed during the events 
of in Tuscany, involved him in 

.‘sdiic (lifticiilties. He died in 1805, and 
wjis buried in the church of Santa Crtioe, 
by the side of Gali]«>uand Viviani. 

Foxtanes, Louus marquis de; a distjtt- 
gui.*>hcd iiicmlier f»f the French iiistiuite, 
borti of a noble family, at Niort, in 1757. 
Ju the commencement of the French rev¬ 
olution, lie edited a jotinial, entitled the 
Muderatntr, and,' after the fall of Roh^ 
spieire, joined La Harjie and others 
ill the ])ii1ilioution of a paper, called 
Le Mitnorial, which was, toother wltb 
alwiut forty morci of the same descrip¬ 
tion, siippresstai hy die notional conven¬ 
tion, on tiiH <)ili September, 171)7, the sev¬ 
eral proprietors, editors, &C., being all 
iiiciudeil in one common sentence of han- 
islimcnf and coiifiscatien of property. M. 
dc.Fotitanes t*8caj»ed to England, whi^ 
^ift contracted an inthntiry with M. de 
Clniteaubriand, in cuniimiiy with whotft; 
he returned to his native country, taking . 
•advantage of the amnesty grairtw <m tb«. 
elevation of Hoiiimnite to tbC>conaulBtHgi|'. 
and joined MM. ftonald and La Itopw. 
in condtidting the JUbrUre de 
Shortly after, be obtmnod a seat id 
corps ugiddtiff of which body heuvami- 
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lily became the preadeni In 1608, he toimd mind in a Muh'd body, be c&nM 
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jj^rsity of Paris, and, in 1810, attained to 
v-ihe dignity of n senator. In this capacity, 
on the 1st pf April, 1814, made a 
strong speech in favor of the restoration' 
of tlie liourbon dynasty; and, being sub- 
''jsequentiy placed on the cQiiinuttce for 
,, dramiig up the constitutional charter, was, 
for hls'scr^'ices, raised to the jK'eragc, on 
the rcestahiishnieut of that iKtdy. In 
1817, he was one'of the supporters of the 
election law introduced by Decaze, but 
afterwards changed his Opinion, aiid voted 
for its repeal. M. de F'outanes died at 
Paris, March 17. 1821. 

Foa'Ta.nges, duchess of, bom ItlCl. wies 
descended from an ancient'fiimilytif Ruii- 
ergue, and was lady of honor to the ([uecti 
motlier. As beautiful as an angel, says 
the abb6 Choisy, but as silly as she was 
■beautiful, she nevertheless caiiti\ated tlio 
affections of Louis XIV, who wm tired of 
the pride and the caprice of madauio d»^ 
MotUespi.!!. As soon as she discovcre«l 
the {Ki&>iun which she had inspired, anil 
hjul .secured, her royal eoequot, she hc- 
Came'’iia<^frOTf and‘extravagant, •sjHuidiiu: 
a hundred diousand crowns a inoutii, and 
retorting a Imndred folrf tlii' disilain she 
bad exiicrieiiced from mudaiiie do Moii- 
tespan. She became the geneiv'd dis- 
|)enser of the king’s favore, and the tiiodel 
of fashion. One day, when she was nti a 
hunting jiarty, the wind having [uir iier 
head-dress in disonlcr, .•^he fastened it 
with a riband, the knot of which f.illing 
over her forehead, this fashion spread over 
ail £uro{>e, under her iiaiiie. Tito king 
made her a duchess, hut she did not lung 
enjoy the rank, as she died wheti scareelv 
20 years old, iit the abbey of Purtroyal, 
Paris, shortly aftei an accouelii/irient. 

. Fontenat ; a village in Burgtmdy, d<'- 
partrnent of the Youno, where a hlootly 
ithttle was fojgdit between the sons of 
Louis 1ft DibfHjnaire, in 841, the cotis<‘- 
quenceof which was the division of 
the Frankish empire, founded h\ (.‘harle- 
magne. Lotliuirc 1 w^caived Italy, luiil what 
was afterwards called Lomn'/te, with tin* 
title of enweroV; l.oui.s reecived Oermany, 

. aqd Charles the llald, France. There arc 
many places *of this name in France, 
distinguish^ from each oUkt by some 
particular epithet. 

FoNTE3nBi.l,E, fJemard lo^ IJovier de, 
bom at Rouen, 1657; son of an advocate 
mid of a sister of the great Conni lie. Al¬ 
though he lived to riic age.of nearly 100 
years, and relaincd, till his death (17.57), 
a rcnuukable degree of activity, preserving 


thought possible tbht he coqld survive. Ho 
began his youthful studies in the coll^ 
of the Jesuits, at Rouen, and, at the age 
of 13, entered tlie class of rhetoric. After 
completing his studies,' he was admitted 
an advocate, conductiHl a cause, w'hich he 
lost, and renounced the bar forever. In' 
1674, lie went to Paris, and soon beeamo 
known by his poetical clTueions and 
learned works. Several of his poems ap- • 
pcared in the Mercure pabuit, and dis¬ 
played much poetic sensibility and taste. 
Jlefbre thn age of 20, he litul nttCifitcd in 
the eom)iositinn of the ojieras of Psycho 
and Relleropbon, which appeaitid under 
the name of his uncle, Thomas Corneille.'' 
In 1681, ho brought out his tragedy Aspor, 
which w'as un8uccos.«fiil. Its failure ex-' 
cited !-o much attention, that Racine wrote 
an epigram on it. Zesd for the fame of 
his uncle, and personal feeling, brought 
iiim into u ptuiy entirely opposed to tlie 
opinion^ of those who then directed the 
destinies of Freneh literatim'. But bis 
ainiab}(‘ chanieter lutd his love of pcooti 
prevented him from entering into the cfin- 
te-'t with ucririiony. In the dis|>ute eon- 
ceniiiig the coinpiirative merit of the aii- 
ciciils and inodimis, he favored the oppo¬ 
nents of antiquity. He became acquainUMl, 
in his youth, with the jihilosojihy of Dt's- 
eartes, mid remainetl attached to it, with¬ 
out lieiiig willing to defend it. Asa poet,' 
he had no fire, nor creative jsmer; as a 
scholar, he vqas not distingiiibhed fiir origi¬ 
nality of views.' He located elegant litera¬ 
ture ill a dry and pedniitie tnuuncr, luid 
the wvere sciences in a ligi't way. In 
l«I8;i ap|H'arcd ids Dialogues of the De.'Ul, 
which vv<;rft ftivorably received, ulthouglt 
his conti'.iiial straiiiuig after wit and nov¬ 
elty deprives them of the charm of nntv 
tiral ea.<«*. His EntreJims svr la PluroiU^ 
ift's Moihifs (1686) was the first liook in 
which astronomicai subjects were di«- 
eiis.'.cil with tilste and wit. It has now 
hecOiiic obsolete., iu conscviuence of the 
a lvaticeinent of science. Fontonelle dis- 
tingui.tlied himself, as secretory of tile, 
academy of scienciw, by bin a class 

of writings which' liave lajcomo so com-- 
mon since his time. JNo learned man 
exerted' a more deeuiod inftuence on his 
age than Fontenelle. He deserved i^' 
not less on account of Ids wisdoht ond^ 
purity of life!, than of the elegance and* 
grace oFbis writings. , Riventois describes > 
iiis character in the following manner.. 
“ When Fonteiwlle apiieared on the field,, 
tdl the prizes 'vrere already distributed, all 
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the pelnn already gathered; the prfee of 
' uiii\’er8a1ity alone roinaihcd. FontehcHe 
determined to attempt it, and he was suc- 
ccssAil He. is not only a metaphysician 
witli Mulebriuiche, a natural philosopher 
and mathematician with Newton, a legis¬ 
lator with Peter the Great, a statesman 
with D’Argenson; he is every' thing with 
. every body.” 

FoNTEMor; a village in the Nether- 
huidd, province of Hniimtilt, celebrated for 
the battle of May 11, 174r>, in whicli the 
. French, under marshal Saxo, deieau-d the 
English, Austrian and Dutch allied forces. 

' It contains 500 ilihaiiitatits. 

F 0 NTEVKAIU.T, or Fostkvrwd, a 
valley on the Ijorders of P<»iiou and An¬ 
jou, in tJ»c 'dc'iiartment of Mayenne and 
Loire, was chosen, in I01t!>, hy' Jiols'it 
d’Adirissel, celchraU'd for his oxtraoRli- 
nnry penances, as the place lor Ins relig¬ 
ious soeiety, eoinpos^-d of penitent females. 
(See the article Fmtevrault, in Baifle's 
Dictimarif.) Tlic wiciety received tlie 
, name of the ordei- of Foiiievraull from this 
circumstance. llSohcrt gave his followers 
of Irath sexes the nde of St. lleiiedict, and 
a very singular constitution, wliieh made 
the nuns the superiors ; (lie monks 
were subject to them. The abltess of 
Fontevrauit was the superior of tlie whole 
order, which soon extended into Sjiaiii. 
S^he w'as generally a lady of rank, and \vius 
subject to the i>Ope on)y. Disorders soon 
crept into the orrier, which iK'gan. in cou- 
sci^ence, to decline; yet it iiud 57 iiioiias- 
terii‘8 ui France Iw'fore tiie revolution, 
when if was sujiprcssed. 

. F'ontinai.ia ; a Roman festival, cele¬ 
brated in honor of the nymphs ot the 
' fountains, during which tlie [(Hintaiiis 
W’cre adorned witli flowers. Flowers 
were also throw'n into them. 

Foo»,'<’omi'arative Nitritive Prop¬ 
erties or. All interesting report on this 
Subject lias lately been prcsentwl to the 
French minister of the interior, by Messrs.* 
Percy and Vampielin, mctnlw rs of tlie 
institute. The result of their exjH'rmieiits 
is as follows: In bread, every JOO lbs. 
is found to contiun 8U lbs. of ntitd- 
tious rn«ter; hutolier meat, averaging the 
difforent RonSrCoiitains only 85 llis. in 100; 
Fw*neh lieans (in the grain), 02 Ihs. in 100; 
broad bentis, 89 Uis.; pas, 98 lbs.; lentils 
' (a apneifea of lia)f pea, little known in Krit- 
' aiii), 94 -lbs. in 100; greens and turnips 
f Which are the most aiiueous of all vegetu- 
MUIes used iti cujinaiy purposes, furnish 
4Wily 8 Iba. of solid nutritious substance in 
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what is remarkable, being (fppo^ to 
the old theory, 190 Iba. of potatoes only 
yield 25 llw. of nutriment; 1 lb. of good 
■ bread is equal to 24 lbs. of potatoes; and ^ 
75 U>8. of bread and 30 lbs. of meat art* 
equal to 300 of potatoes; i lb. of bread 
and 5 oz. of meat are equal to 3 lbs. of 
jwtatoes; 1 lb, of jiotatoes is equal to 4 llis. 
of eebbage, and 3 ilis. of tumijis; and 1 lb. 
of rice bread or Fieiich beans is equal to • 
3 Ills, of jiotatocs. (See Mimait, placed ' 
by mistake after All Sovda, vol. 1, p. 177.)' 

Fooi.. Jeskr.) 

Foolahs. (See Foidaks.) 

Fo()i,f>, Feast of. Festivals, under 
this name, w'ert* regularly celebrated, 
tlie .5th to the Kith ceriliiry, hi several 
countries of Kiirojic, .by the clergy and 
laity, with the most ab^rd ceremonies, . 
aiiii form one of tlie strangest phenomena 
m the iii‘-tor}' of mankind. Among the 
heal hen festival.**, which the Cliristiafts 
1 ‘ould nut easily aliolish, were the Satur- 
nrtlia, wliiivli, in the confusion of all dis- ^ 
rinctions of rallk^, and in extravagance of 
inerrimem, exceeded tlie gayest carni¬ 
vals. The feast of fools, among Christians, 
was an imitation of the /^.tuBo^liywffid, 
like this, was celelirated ui,l)cccmber. 
The eliief celelp-ntion fell mwii the day 
of the Innqpents, or upon now year’s day; 
hut tlie feast eontiiiucd from Chrisimas 
to the last Sum! ty of Epiphany. At first, 
only tlie boys of tlie choir, and young 
s.icristans jilayed the princijwl (vart in 
them; hut aflerward.**nil tlie Inferior ser¬ 
vants of the eluirch, and even laymen, 
engaged in them, whilst* the bishop, or 
the higliest clergy man of the place, vvhh 
the canons, formed the audience. The 
young jH'ople, who played the chief ports, 
I’hose from among their own mimher; a 
bishop or artkbiskop of fools,orof tmrtason, 
as he was called, and consecrated him, 
with niaiiy ridiciilons I'cremonies, in the ' 
chief church of tlie jilace. This officer 
then took the usual seat of the bishop, and 
cunstsi high mass to lie said, unless he 
jireferred to read it himself, and to give liU 
i»le.**sing to the jieoplc, which was done 
with the most ridiculons coremnnies. 
During this time, tlie rest of the jierfbnn- 
ers, dn'ssed in ditlereiil binds of masks 
and disguises, engaged in indecent sonm 
and dances, and practised all possible fin- 
lies in the church.* The order of cere- ‘, 

“lnilceeul soiigii were verv frequently sung' ^ 
ninoiig tlic monks in the middle ages. Many.a 
wniers, t'athulics and I’rotesiauls, and amuag^^ 
them Luther, complained biucriy of this abuse. ' 
Lutiu psalms were often turned into merrv mnnagif; 


lOo; ejuTota (from wj^nce an inferiorv suag i>y the ciiuons, monks, Jcc., nfetiw''’Sam«r or 
land of sugar is product), 14 lbs.; and supiier. tSeveral Lalin songs^etdaT ia existence 
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FEAST OF FOOLS—FOOTE. 


monieB, according to '^hich the leasts of 

• iSx^ were celebrated in home places, are 
' still extant According to the ritual of the 

* ftaat of fools, in the citj' of Sens, die priests 
played at dice upon the altar, whilst 
the bishop of fools read mass; and they 
threw stinking incense into dte holy 

•censer. The origin of thasc extrava- 
'gances is, probably, to be looked for in 
“France. In Germany, they art' only 
known to have Iteen celebrated in the 
cities on die Khinn; lint we aiust not con¬ 
clude from this that tliey were not found 
in other parts of the country. They wore 
condemned by popes atnl bishops, by 
Freifch and >*iMVtisli councils. The Sor- 
bonne fiirballe them in 144-1. These 

I irohibitions, however, do not date ear- 
ier than the dawning of the new light 
which shone bnglit in the Ititli cen¬ 
tury. But, even at the periiMl of the 
prohibitions, defenders of these festivals 
were not wanting, one of whom d<‘clared 
diem to he as saered and as pleasing lo 
God ns ;ia- feast of the iniinufulnte con¬ 
ception of the mother of Gud. To ae- 
cojjilit/or tb«^“ eelehraliui)', so opposed to 
allour^o?*slK •ndigion, deeeney and eorn- 
mon sense, we must trull^f«•r ourselves to 
dmes when men, less .-erijus and less eii- 
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whose side is one foot, and the cube cone 
• tains 1728 cubic inches. (See Jiffiosurea.) * 

Foot, in the Ladn and Greek poody * 
a metre or measure, composed of a certain 
number of long and i^hort syllables. These 
foet are eoinmoniy reckoned 28, of which 
some ore simple, as consisthig of two or 
three syllables, and tlicrelbre culled di$a^ 
laJnc or trisyllabic feet; others are com- 
])ound, consisting of four syliables,. and 
art* tliercHire called tetrasyllabic feet. ^ 

Foota^ Jalloo ; a country in the west 
part of Africa, situated chiefly between. 
the sources of the Gambia and pie Bio 
(Jrainlc, about 1150 miles from E. to W. 
and 200 from N. to S. Thu climate is 
good ; the soil, dry and stony; about ouo 
third of it \ ery fertile, producing rice and 
mai/.e. The iiiliabitsnits are Mohanune- 
dans, considt'rtibly civiliztHl, ami hove nu- 
inerou.s mosques. Chief towns, Tecinlio 
and Lnby. 

Foota, Torra ; a coimtry in Africa, 
Itetweeii the Senegal and Gambia, N. of 
>A'oolly, N. W. of Bondou. It is exten- .■ 
sive, ainl occnjiieU by Foulalis, but is htllo 

klKIWIl. 

Footk, Samuel, a comic writer and • 
aetor, was iMirn uliout 1721, at Truro, in 
Cornwall, lie was educated at Worcus- , 


■ gaged in useful occupation and study than 
at present, cnmlmied, with elhldi.-.h sini- 
dieity, the mo*st ridieulons with the Ho¬ 
liest subjects, and ofren with less injuiy 
than we should suppose to tin; latter. 
When we gaze on the slender and elegant 
(wldmiis of a Jiothie elnirch, we often 
find, in the tracery of the capitals, a squir¬ 
rel, a monkey, or ev<‘u a ininiatiire man in 
a ridieulons attitude, ns some (juibhle or 
stroke of humor is often iiiUTs-jiersed in 
the dramas of Shakspeare, in the midst of 
tlie most tragic scenes. Iturlesqne or in¬ 


ter college, Oxforil, and entered tlic Tem- 
jile: hut, after a course of di.ssipation, to 
which Jus small fortune fell a sacrifice, he 
turned liis attention to tlie stage. He ap- 
pean^ first m Otliello, but had little suc- 
e*.“s.s as a tragedian, alid soon struck out.an 
untrodden path lor liiiuMiif in liks double 
eharai'ter of author and performer. In 
1747, he o[»ened the little theatre in Huy-^ 
market, with a drumntie ]>ieee, wliieh lie' 
entitled the Diversions of the Muniing. It 
et>nsjsted of some very’ humorous imita¬ 
tions of ivell kiiotvn eharaeters, in detached 


decent figures wi*rc we-n not unfreqin-ntly 
drawn in the work of the laitre initial let- 
,ters of the prayers in the hreiiarii^! of this 
period, with a lieensc which would Imj 
most startling to an nlisorver whose ideas 
were formed entirely on the usage of later 
periods. 

Foot; a ineasuntof length,derived from 
the length of the human foot,eotitaining 12 
'linearinches.-d6Vaafe foot is a sipiun* whose 
side ia one foot, and is tlierefore ecpial to 
144 square inches .—Cubic foot is a cula; 

among the German stiidcwis, fingiicAti'f! from ilic 
convents, thoi^li they are now mu<'h < h:iiit'cr| 
The favorite uttudeamun igUur of the GcniMii 
students was origin-ally a psalm. Home oiIkt 
gustoms of the German students call tp niiud the 
• '••of convents and ccclesia’itical students m 
years, a..™,, for .stance, iha dmdriTi^-maw, 
a remarkable r witli great ^ec by the stndenu. 


scenes, written by Foote, who always took ’ 
tlie leading |>arts himself. It succeeded 
,sn well, that, in order to avoid the act for 
limiting thi; nuiriberof tliealnss, he repeat¬ 
ed it under the title of Mr. Foote’s giving 
'feu fb his Friends. I’lie Auction of Pic- 
t 'res, a similar tle.rice, proved equally suc- 
ccs.sful; uiitl thus, having discovered wh^iv ' 
his strength, lay, lie wrote several lwi)-act 
liirees, wliicli tqipeared Ijrotii 1751 to 1757, 
umler the titles of Taste, the Englishnian,, 
in Paris, the Knights, lh<t Englishman re¬ 
turned from Paris, and the Author. From 
1752 to 1701, ho continued to [lerform at ,, 
one of the winter tlieatrcs every season,, 
generally for g stated number of nkhtS,,; 
land usually to bring out some pieces of his 
'own curapositioi^ His embarrassment' 
compelled him, 1700, to bring out 
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Minor, at tlic Ilaymarket, Vith ouch a 
company oa be could hastily get together. 
Henceforward Jie pursued the scheme of 
constantly occupying the Haymarket thea- 

• tre when the otliers were shut up, and, 
from 1709 to the season before bis death, 
be K'gularly perfi»rmcd there. In 1703, he 
broughtoiit bis Mayor of Gairat, winch was 
siicceeiledby the Patron and the Commis¬ 
sary, abounding in general and personal 
rif^icule. In 1700,' he was thn)wn from 
bis horse, ajid fracturi|d‘ his leg in such a 
inajiner, that nm])utihion jfvas renden>d 
necpssarj'. Ho soon, however, recovered 
his health and spirits,'and evei: improved 
the incident to the suggestion of cliarac- 
ters for his own aclitig. 'I'his accident 

. also proved of service to his fortiuu', as it 
induced the diikn of York to procure 
for him a patent for life of tlie Haymarket 
, theatre. In 177,'?, the duchess of King¬ 
ston having marie herself the lo])ic of jiub- 
lic conversation, Foote thought that she 
would afford a hapjiy suhjcct fortlic stairc, 
and wrote* a jiart for her, under tlic cii.ii-- 
acter of lady. Kitty Crocodile, in a new 
inece whieli lie was composing, calk'd tlic 

• Trip to Calais. Taking care tliat his in¬ 
tention shunkl reach her curs, a negotia¬ 
tion was set on foot to jircvcnt its execu¬ 
tion for u jK'cuiiiary consideration. So 
murh, however, was deinande<(, that tlie 
duchess exerted her iiiHuciicc with the . 
lord chamherlain, and Foote was oliIii,'cil 
to expunge the eharacter from his ilraiiia. 
Ho vvus*sf>o!i after assailed by a cliarire 
of an infamous nature, brought l>y a dis¬ 
carded mail-servant, acrordiim to some 
accounts, instigated by female revenge. 
Ho was, liovvevi-r, aeipiitted, in full ni'eord- 
ance vvitli the sentiments of tin* judge; 
but he so felt the disgnieo that liis health 
declined, and, a few months afterward^ . 
ho was seized, on the stage, with a para¬ 
lytic fit, which obliged him to retire and 
spc'iid the simimer at llrigliton. He was 
taken suddenly ill at Dove^, and died tliere 
in October, 17^. The charueter of' Footi* 
may be gathen'd from the fbiv*Jioing 
sketch. Of delicacy or feeling he was 
wIioHy destitute; as a humorist, he was 
irresistible, which made him a constantly 
welcome guest at the tables of the gtiy anil 

. great; as a dmRiatic writer, he possessed 
the vis comica it^ a siipcrlativc degree, rind 
there is a force and a nature in some of Iris 
comic deUiiea^ions, which would not have 
discredited Moliere. With the cxcei»tioti 
of the MayorofCkirrat,noneof his pieces, 


Fouoip, in miUtaiy 'affiiirBi, denotes the 
provnaons brongfit into the camp by the 
troo}® for the sustenance of the horses. 

Forbis, Louis Nicliolas Philip Augus-' 
tus, count of, lieutenant-general, and direc¬ 
tor-general of tlie collections of art in 
France, was horn 1779, at La Roque, in 
the department of the Mouths of the 
Khone. His father and uncle were killed 
before bis eyes at the siege of Lyons, and 
he took refuge m the house of M. Bois- 
sicii, a draftsman, to whom he ow'Cd his 
first instruction in drawing. At a later 
perioil, being obliged to march with tlie 
national guard against Nice and Toulon, 
lie eonclutleil, at the lutic^- place, a fHbiid- 
ship with the painter Granet, which lasted 
tlie rest of bin life. At the close of the 
eanijiaign, he went to Paris, and studied 
under Uavid with the greatest zeal, until . 
he had iM.'coine of age for the militarj" 
service, when he was once more obliged 
to take leave of Ins art. lie then served in 
the cavaltj, under general Sebu.stiani,who 
eiiablcd him to oecupy himself with his 
an. After some time, lie obtained a dis- 
mis-sil, aiirl went to Itaiy. /Jn Ib^oro- 
nation nf Napok-on, he rct*irlllTS!*W*Taris, 
and was inaik* ciiamlK'riaiu to the princess 
Pauline of Borgkese, sister to the emperor. 
He afterwards intered il»o army again, 
and MTved in* (Jerniaiiy, Portugal and 
S}»am, but rc-igued las commission, after 
tlic pi'aee of Vienna, and went to Italy. 
Ill ISll, he n-tinned to Paris, and)was 
maile a member of the institute and, 
(iireetor-geueral of the royal museums. 
In 1S17, he visited Greece, Sjria and 
I’gj pt, of which he published an account, 
accompanied with many fme engravings. 
Ill ]>'91, 111 * was made ins|H*ctor-genera] 
of all woiks ol’ the fine arts, monunient.s,. 
iVe., in the dc{iartinents. The ubw .ar¬ 
rangement of tlie mns(*mn, which consists 


of one gulk'rv tuid 20 large rooms, is his 
work. To him was also owing tin; insti¬ 
tution of the national inusemn (consisting 
of works of I'n'iieh artists); in llic palaeo" 
of Luxemburg, and llie museum at Ver- 
.suilles. His journey to Sicily increased 
lus collection of drawings, which Ostcr- 
wald published under the title Keminis- 
cenecs of Sicily. Among his finest pictures 
.are Ines de ('’astro, the Death of Pliny,. 
Gonsalvo of ('onlova, an Arabian sufler- 
ing with the Pltigue. In his youth, he 
wrote some jiicces for the tlieatre, and a. 
romance. 

Force, in meebaiiies, denotes that ntt- 
90 In nnmljer, at pnwent keep the stam. known cause which produces a change in 
His works have lieen pifolishcil in 4 vols., the state o(' a body, as to motion, rest. 
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pressure, &c.; that is, whatever produces 
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or lends to produce moti^ or a change tin^ui^ it from vis taMiuo, s^ken.oif 
of moti<Hi in any body, is caUed ' belW.-~-CV>im»o«i(^^Fm;««niaybothtlo 
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Aooorduig to this dednitioa, tlie inuscuiar defined: 
''i|>ower of animals, as . likewise |>res8ure, ently au 
impact, gravity, &c^ are considered as the sani 
forces, or souroes of inotiou, it hiung ovi- cannot ( 
dent, from daily exjierience, that l>odie8 recUou i 
«x|K>sed to the free action of any of these is calloti 
are eidier put into motion, or have their torces oi 
state of motion eliauged. All fori’es, in the fo 
however various, are ine^tsiired by the A, to be 
effects which they jmHluce in like cireum- force in 
stances, whether the *‘ffeet la' creating, while, a 
accelerating, rctaidiiig or deflecting mo- it is iiu] 
tious; ilie result of siane general and coni- force in 
inonYy oleerved dbree is taken for unity, it will t 
and with this any othera may be corn- directioi 
pared, and Uieir jrroportions lepresr'iited limw A 
by numbers or Uni's. L'ndt r this jioint of poiiinna 
view they are considered by tbe muthe- 1) II, be 
matieiaii; ail else falls williin tbe prov- coiiipleti 


defined: If two or mom forces, differ*. ' 
ently airec^, act upon tho same body, a:^ / 
the same time, as tbe body in questipa 
cannot obey them all, it will move in a di*.,,' 
recUou stauewbero lietweeii them. This, 
is called the composition and reaolfdion of' 
torces or of motion, and may be illustrated, 
in the following iiianaer: Supfiose a body, 
A, to be actwl u]Kiu by a 
force in tlic dircetlou A13, c o 
while, at tlie^umo time, , 71 

it ia impelled by iuiotbt'r 

force in the directiod A y _ 

it will then move in the a b , 
direetioii A I); and if the 
liiuw A 11, A Vf be made of lengths pm- . 
poiiionate to the forces, and the lines 0 D, 
1) It, be drawn fKindlel to ihem, so as to. 
coiiiplete the jturalielognmi A13 1) C, then' 


ince of the uni\ersid philosopher, or the 
metaph} sicion. ^Vhcn we say that a 
force Is Ti'presented by a riglit line, A 13, 
it is to ’.c understood that it would caust' 
a iiiaterial point, .'atualed at re>l in A, to 
run.iiygr thc^ine A It, wliicli is called the 
dimc^)tr"St uie Ibn'c, so as to arrive at It 


the line uiiich tin; body A will deserilie, 
will Ik* the diagonal A D; and the letigdi 
of this line will represent the force with 
which the Inaly will move. But if the. 
holly 1 m* int|H‘lled by equal 1‘orces, acting 
at right angles to each other, it will move 
in the diagonal of a square. Instances in 


at tlie end of a given lime, while another 
fiwee would cause the safne point to Jiave 
rftoved a gn.'ater or less distance from A 
in the same time. (.Sre the Jiir^urr heloic.) 
Mecha;)ical torces muj he reduced to two 
sorts; one of a liody at rest, the other of a 
body in motion. The fomieris that which 
*we conceive a.H residing in a t)od^> wlii'ii it 
is supported by a plane., siispi'iiiied by ji 
rope, or balanced bv the aetioii of a sjiring, 
Stc., beuig denommated pctHSiirc, tension, 
force, or vis nmrtuu, solieitaiio, ronntus 
movtndi, and whieh may always Iw esti¬ 
mated or measured by a weight, vi/., the 
weight tliat Riistains it. To thin class of 
forces may also Ik; rofeiii'd rentrifwtul and 
centrifugal fiirces, thoiigli Uiey n-nide in a 
body in motion, because these forces are 
hoinogi;neou.s to weight-"’! pressini-s, or 
tensions of any kind. The force of a 
body in motion is |Hjwer residing m that 
body so long us it continues it.s inotioii; 

. by, means of which, ti 1.1 able to renuive 
ooEtacles lying in it» way, to les.npn, de¬ 
stroy, or overcome tlio force of any other 
moving body, which meets it in an opjMi-. 
iQfo direction; or to surmount the larg¬ 
est dead pressure or resistance, as ten- 
• sioii, gravity, friction, &c., lor some lime, 
but which ’ will lie leaseiied or destroyed 
by such resistance as lessens or destroy.s 
the motion of the Ixaly. Tliis is culled 
VU matrix, moving fon*, or motive force, 
as i, by some late writers, vis viva, to dis- 


iiutun', of motion produced by several 
powers acting at the siirtie tiin<‘, are iuiiu- 
inernhlc. A .'.liip impelled by the wind and 
tide is one well known; a jiajM-r kite act- . 
ed qjKin in one diii'Ctiou by the wind, and 
111 another by the string, is another instance. 
—Animtd Fun e, as applied to Machinery. 
All iiiacliines are ipiiMilied eitbdr by (he 
exertion of aiiiniul fon*e or by tin; uppli- 
caiion of the [lowen* of itauin\ 'Die lat¬ 
ter comprise the |Mtenl elements of water, 
air and fire. The forpier is more coiii- 
moii, y,et so ^ ariubic as hardly to udjiiit of 
alculatioM. It de|H'uds not only on tits 
igor of the individual, hut 011 the diffor- 
ent strength of the pat-tieular muscles ein- 
jiloyed. Every animal exertion is attend¬ 
ed b> fatigue; it noon relaxes, and would . 
spiM'dily i>roduce cxliaiistioii. Thn most 
piofit^hle mode of applying tlie labor of 
uniinuls, is to vary their museulnr action, 
and ri'v ive its tone by short and fiequent 
intervals of rejiosc. The ordinary method 
of coiiqmiing the effects of hiutum labor 
is, from tbe weight whichj it is capable of 
elevating to a certain height, in a given 
time, the jiroduet of these tliree iiuiiibcHra 
expressing the alwolute quantity, of |)ciV' 
fimnanee. This was reckoned by llanioi' 
Benioulli and DesagulierK at, ^006,000 ', 
Ibe. uvoirdu))oi8, which a iriim Could raiaoe' 
(tile loot in,a ^ay. But our civil eiiginoetO 
have gone muchf farther, and are aCciW* 
totued, in their* calcuktiohti, to asouiaef 
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that ft ikborer will h& 1& lbs. to the 
hei^t of ten feet evciY seeondf and 
is. able to cootiDue such excnion for 
tea ho^ «sch day, thus ^cumulat- 
'injp; the performance of 3,600,000. But 
this estimate sdems to be ^wn from the 
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miles on a smootl) and level road. But * 
he would, in the same time, cftr^ lbs. 
only to the fourth part of that disumce, or 
7iS miles. • Assu^ning his own weight to 
be 140 lbs., the quantity.of horizontal 
action would amount to 42,768,000, or 


produce of momentary exertiotis, under 28 tihica the vi'rtieal performance; but 
, the most fevorable circumstances; and it the share of it in conveying, the load is 
.therefore greatly exceeds the actual re-^ 20,.%1,780, or uixmt 30 times what was 


,suits, as commonly depressed hy fatigue, 
and curtailed hy tlic unavoidable waste of 
force. Coulomb has furnished tlie inoift 
accurate and varied oliscrvations on the 
measure of human Initor. A man will 
- climb a stair, fmm 70 to 100 feet high, at 
the rate of 4.5 fi:et in a minute. Reckoii- 
.iug liis weight at 135 Um., the aniiiiul e.\er- 
tion fur one minute is’607.>, and wOiild 
' amount to 4,18.»,000 if i‘ruitinuerl Ibr ten 
iMMirs. But such e.vcrci.st‘ is too vioh'iit to 
<he often nqieansi in the course of ;i day. 
A {lenioii may claiubtT up a rock 500 feet 
high, by a loddcr-siuir, in 20 iniiiute.s and, 
cuiiS(«<pnMitly, at the rate ol‘25 ft. each itiin- 
,Uto; his eftbrts are thus already impuireil, 
. and the js;rfornmii<‘e reaches onh 387,nn 
a minute. But, under the iiicumliraiice 
‘of a load, Uie quuutit}' of action i» still 
mure remarkably dimiln.sbed. A ihuut, 
wcigbiiig 140 Ills., was found willing to 
Himb a stair 40 ftrt iiigli 2til> times in a 
day; but he could cany uji only 66 loads 
tif fire-wood, each of them Itvl His. weight. 
In tlie former case, his daily performance 
was very nearly l,500,00t); while, m die 
latter, it amounted only to 808,000. 'Hie 
quantity of piTiiiaiieni efli'ct was heiiee 
only hImmU 700,000, or .scarcely half the 
lidior exerted in mere elimliing. lu the 
driving of piles, a load of 42 lbs., called 
the roja, is drawn up 3i feet high 20 times 
in a minute; but the work has Imh‘u cou- 
sidered so fatiguing a.s to endure only 
thwse hours a day. This gives about 
.530,000 fur the daily jierformunce. Near¬ 
ly the same re.sult is obtained, by eornput- 
iog tiio quantity of water wiiieh, by iniains 
of a double bucket, a man drew up,from 
a well. He lifted 3f> Ills. 120 times in a 

S , from a depth of 120 feet, the total 
ci being 518,400. A skilful laborer, 
woricuig in a field with a larg<* hoe, cn'- 
oies ftu «ffect equal to 728,0(K). When 


sjM*nt ill its elevation. The greatest ad¬ 
vantage is obtained by n'duciiig tlie bur¬ 
den to 102 lbs., the length of journey being 
aiigmemeil in a higher ration Tm«c rc- 
.suiUs afc apparently lieloW the average of 
4'3uglish labor, winch is not only more, 
vigMimus, 1 ) 111 , ill many cases, quite (?ver-! 
simiiied. Moderate exertion of strength, 
joined to rcgukmty and persKwerance,. 
wo'ild he more conducive to robust healtli, 
and the comfortable duration qf human 
iite. A [lortcr in London is accustomed 
to carry a burden of 200 lb.s. at the rate of 
tbree miles an hour. In the same me- 
trojxtlis, a couple of Irish chuirmeii con¬ 
tinue, at the jiace of four miles an 'lionr, 
under a load of .‘100 Ilis. Tli"se exertions 
are greatly inferior, howevee ^to |kaJ |jidK)r 
jM'rforrned by porters in Le- 

\aiii, and generally on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. * At C’oiistiuitiunpie, an 
Albaniim jnirter w ill carry 860 or IKK) lbs. 
on his back, stooping t'orwuni, and assist¬ 
ing his steps by a sort of staff At Mar- 
!-eilles, four porters <‘ommutdy ciu’iy the 
immense loud of lu'arly two tons, by 
nu'ans of soft bods {Hissing over their 
heads, and resting on their shoulders, with 
the ends of j)olc.s, from which the goods 
are suspeiHk'd. According to i»ume ex- 
jierimcnts of the late Mr. Buchanan, die 
exertions of a man in working a {lump, in 
turniiig a winch, in ringing a bell, and in 
rowing a lH»at, are as the miinliers 100, 
lt»7, 227, and 248. But those efforts 
ajipear to haie Ix-eii continued for no 
great length of time. The Clreidv seamen, 
ill the llardaiicllos, are esn*e{hed more 
.skilful and vigorous in the act of rowing, 
than those of any other nation. The 
C'hiiicst', u])|)lying Iwth their haiid.s ami 
their feet, are said to surpass all {Mnqile in 
giving iiiqiiilsiuii to IkmUs by sculling. 
The several races of men differ materially 


tha agency of a winch is employed in in slreiigtli, but .still gn‘ater diversity re¬ 
turning a iiuiebine, Uic {lertiirmunce is siftts from tbe constitution and habits of 
Btill greater, amoiintiug to 84.5,000. in all the individual. The Eu|t)|)eaii JUid his 
diems instaneea, a certwn weight is heaviHi Anieri<-an descendants am, on the whole, 
upi> boi a much smaller effort is sufficient more {sowerful than the otlier inhabitant!) 
to transport«lood horizontally. A man of the globe; and man, lean'd in civilized 
could, in the space of a day, scarcely reach' society, is a rolnister and more vigorous 
an altitude or two tnikta by eliiiihing a niitrnal than the .savage. In the temperate 
«Mtr{ though he will catuy walk over 30 climates, likewise, iiicu tun capalde of 
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much harder labor than under the influ- cncHinoas burden of 910 lbs. to a abort 


' ence of a burning sun. Coulomb re-' 
marks, that tlie French soldiers, cmjtloyed 
on tlie fortifications of the Isle of Marti¬ 
nique, became soon .exhausted, and were 
unable to perform half the work executed 
by them at home. The most violent and 
toilsonjc ex'ertion of liumon lulior is jjcr- 
fonuod in Peru, by the carriebi, or cargae- 
ros, M'fjo traverse tlic loftiest luoiinTaius, 

' and clamlter along the sides of the most 
.tremendous precipices, with travellers 
seatt*d on idiaine strap]H‘d to tJieir backs. 
In this nianiuT, they convey loads of 12, 
14, or even 18 sfpne; and jwssess suck 
streftgth and action, as to Ih' able to ]»iir- 
sue their painful task eight or nine hours, 
' for several successive (la\s. These men 
are a vagalxnid race, consisting mostly of 
mulattoes, witli a iniviun* of whites, who 
pivfer a fife of hardship and vicis>itnde to 
that of con.stant tliough nioiierati* labor. 
When a man stands, he pnlis with the 


distance. Witli regard, however, to the , 
,ordiiiaiy power of drought, the fonnuk 
(12—t'f, where t» denotes the vcloeity in , 
miles an hour, will perhaps be found suf¬ 
ficiently near the tniUt. Thus a home, 
lieginiung his pul) witli the forerf of 144 
llw., would draw 100 lbs. at a walk of two , 
inilos an hour, but only (i4 Ilw. when ad¬ 
vancing at doultle tlrnt rate, and not more 
than 30 llis. if he quickened his fiace to 
ajx miles an hour. Hl.s greatest perform¬ 
ance w'oiild hence lie mode witli the ve- 
hwity of four miles an hour. The accumu- 
latnl effort in a minute will then amount to ■ 
22,538. The measure generally adopted for 
eomjiutitig the jioiver of steam engines is 
nineh higher, tlie lalxir of a horse lieitig 
n-ekoned snflicient to raise, every minute, 
to tin* elevation of one loot, the weight of 
il2,000 Ihs. But this estimatrt is not only 
greatly exaggerated, hlit should be vicw'ed* 
as merely an arbitrary' and ronveutioiml 


greate-st effect; but his jiower of traction standard. Wheel carriages enable horses, 


is inufi, rnfeehled by the labor of tra\el- 
ling. If e denote the iminlM r of rtiiles 
w(jj|^ apupon walks in an hour, the 
fonvhe exeits in draggimr for- 
wanl a load will be e.\pn ss<-d nearly by 
^ (13—2i’)-. Thus, when at rest le* jiuHs 
with a force of alsmt 2!> llts. a\oirdnpois; 
hnt if he w’alk.-* at the rate of two miles an 
hour, hi.s jiower of traction i- rediieed to 
14 lbs.; and if he quieken liis pace to four 
mile's an hour, lie ran draw onl) 3 llts. 
There is, ronseqnentlj, a certain velocity 
which itrocures the grojitest efti-et, or w hen 
the proihiet of the tractiuti by jhe vekwity 
lieconies a inaximnm. Thi.4 take.-, jilat'e 
when lie jiroeeeds at the rate of two miles 
an lionr. The utiriofet exertion whicfi a' 


on le\ el roads, to draxv, at ati a\ crage, loads 
alinit 1,5 times greater than the jiower ex-, 
eiied. The curriers lietween Glasgow'and 
F.dinhurgh transfiort, in a sin^e-horse 
eart, weighing about 7 cwi., the load of a 
ton, and travel at the rote of 22 miles a 
day. .\t Paris, one horse, in a small cart, 
conveys along tlie streets half a eprd of 
wo(m1, weighing two lon.s; hnt three 
hoi'ses, yoked in a line, are able to drag 
105 cwt. .5.1 11)8., or that of a heavy cart 
lofded witli building sU'iios. The Nor- 
itiamly earners travel from 14 to 22 miles 
a day, with two-wheelrxl carts, weighing 
each 11 cwt., atnl loaded w'ith 75t cwt., or 
tiearly 4 tons, of goods, dniwn by a team 
of four -horsi-s. The Fn'nch draught 


man, \\.'dkiiig, might continue to make, m 
ilrawing up a weight bj ineans ot‘ a pul¬ 
ley, would amount, therefore, in a nniintc, 
onlyto24;i0: but if he Ufiplied his entire 
strength, without moving Irom the sjiot. 
he couhi ijirodnce fui elK-ci of Tlie 

labor of a horse in u day is eunnnoiily' 
treckcwied equal to that of live men; but 
then he works only eight hours, wliile a 
,mair easily contjfines his exertions for ten 
hours, florsi's, likewii^c, djsjila} lunch 
greater force in earrying thiui-in jinlling; 
aird yet an active walk) r will beat them 
on a long journey. Tlieir jwiwcr of trac¬ 
tion seldom exciixls 144 iionnd.s, but they 
are ca{)al>le of’carrying more than six 
rimes as much weight- TJic iiack-horMcs 
in the West Riding of Yorksliire are 
accustomed to transport loads of 420 II w. 
over a hilly'couiitry. But, in many jiarta 
of England,* the mill-horBoa will cany the 


hoi-s<*8, thus harnessed to light eaniages, 
an' mon; (‘ffieieiit, {lerhaps, than tlie finer 
breeds of Knghuid. Tliey perform very 
nearly as much work as those in the sin- 
gle-Iirirse carts nts'd at Glasgow, and far 
gn'aler tliitn lliosc heavy unirnals which 
(Irag the lumpish and towering English 
wagdns. 'J’he liOndon dray-Jiorses, in the 
mere act of ascending from the wharts,di8- 
jilay a jiowerfiil eflbrt, hut they aflerwards 
make little exertion, their force l)«ing mosN 
ly exiieiahul in transportirigtheir otvn pon-, 
(ierous mass along. Oxen, oft account of; 
their steady pull, ora in many pountrieir 
jireferretl for druiigliL They were for¬ 
merly employed universally in the various 
labors of .huslmndiy. The fendemesa of. 
their hoofs, unless shoil, however, tnakoa 
thimi unfit for pulling on paved roada» 
and they can wprk only with advantage 
in soft grouiidst But they wont ail the 
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ftiiBBcy and anin^oo wlddh tbe fa- deed, peculiarly 6 tted for the lofty re|dona 
■ ' of the Andes. The itrongeet of them 

cam only from 150 to 5Ww pounds, but 
periorqi about fifteen miles a day over the 
roughest mountains. . They generally con¬ 
tinue this labor during five days, and ore 
then allowed to halt two or three days 
before they renew their task. The paco 
is another similar animal, employed like¬ 
wise in transporting goods in that singular 
country; it is very stubborn, however, and 
carries only froiti fifty to seventy pounds. 
Kveti the exertions of goats have, in some 
parts of EurojH', been turned to useful 
ialjor. They are made to tread in a 
wheel which draws waie*-, or ipises^ore 
from the mine. Though a very light an¬ 
imal, the goat. e.\erts much force, as he 
climbs at a high angle. Supposing this 
Koariug creature, thouglt only the fourth 
part of Uie wciglit of a man, to march as 
liist along an u.scent f)f 40°, us he docs over , 
one of 18°,—the sine of the fonner being 
(ioiiblc that of the latter,—it must perform 
half its much work. 

F 0 RCE 1 . 1 . 1 N 1 , Kgidio or Giles, an Italian 
philologist, celebrated os a lexicugmpher, 
wusliorn 1(588, in a villagcf iKl<iTO^ux>m 
Feltre, in tlte ancient Vtmctian territory. 
The poverty of Ins yiarents prcveutetl him 
fhun going to school, and he was almost 
grown tij> when he Is'gan to study I.atiii 
in the .‘<emm;ar> at Fadua. llis teacher in 
this language, who ’soon lH*eame his 
friend, was professor Facciolato. Forcel- 
Imi made rapid progress in the ancient 
liiiiguages, and as.sistcd Facciolato in his 
new and grt'atly augmented edition of 
('ul)'pin's dictionary of seven languages.' 
^J'lic two friends then n'solvcd to publish 
a complete Ijitin dictioiuxi^'. But the ex¬ 
ecution of this jiroject was long delayed 
by For«“ellim’s ln'ing appointed professor 
of rhetoric and pi-esident of the seminaty 
at Cetieda, in the Trevisan. But, having 
ln'cii recalled to Padua in 1731, and liav- 
ing ubtainiul, through Jie patronage of the. 
hisbop,of that city, c-irdinnl Kczzonico, 
sufticient leisure to prosi'cutc his task, he 
finished it under Uie di’ection of Faccio- 
lato. It uas jHiblishcd 'under the -tit^,^ 
JEfridii ForeeUtni iotiits Latinilaiis 

toiif &.C. (Padua, 1771, 4 vols. (|olio)_a 

niunument of erudition ^ accurate 


vorite tpialities of the horse<> The patient 
drudgeiy, of the ass renders him a ser- 
. viceimle companion of the, poor. Much 
inforicu' in strength to the horse, he is 
maintained at far less cost. In tliis cotin- 
tiy, an ass will carry atiout two hundred 
vroight of coals or lirnc-stone twenty 
miles a day. But, in the warmer cli¬ 
mates, he becomes a larger and finer ani¬ 
mal, and trots or ambles briskly under a 
load of 1.50 imunds. The mule is>still 
mofe powerful and liardy, heitig fitted 
equally for bunlcit and draught. In the 
hotter ports of Asia and Africa, the pon¬ 
derous strength of the elephant has lieon 
long turned to the purposes of war. lie 
is reckoned more powerful than sixhorse.s, 
but his consiijiiprion of fooil is |in){H»r- 
tionally great. The elephunt currii's a 
load of tlirco or four thousand pounds ; 
. his ordinary pace is equal to that of a 
slow trot; he travels easily over I'orty 
or fifty miles in u day, ami has lieeii 
known to perform, in that time, a jourm^y 
of one hundred ami ten miles, llis sa¬ 
gacity diri'cts him to ajqily his strength 
, according to the exigency of the occa¬ 
sion. The cimiel is n most usctiil Is-u-st 
of burden in tbe arid plains of Arabia. 
The stronger ones carry a load of ten or 
twelve biimired weight, and the vicakiT 
ones tnuisport six or seven biimlrcd; they 
walk at tbe rate of two mik's and a half in 
on hour, and niareh aliout thirty iiiilps every 
dayv The camel travels often eight or 
nine days, without any fresh siqiply of 
water. VVlien a caravan encamps m the 
evening, he is, iierbUps, turned loo.s(‘, for 
the space of an hour, to browzc ott the 
coarsest herbage, wliich serves him to ru¬ 
minate during the rest of the night. In 
this manner, without iiiokiug miy otlier 
halt, he will (H'rfurin a dreary and nionot- 
oiious juunicy of two thousand iiiik's.— 
Within the arctic circle, the rein-deer is a 
domcsticati'd animal, not less valuable. 
He not only feeds and clothes the jioor 
Laplander, but transports Ids master, witli 
great swlfoiess, in a covered sledge, over 
the snowy, and frozen tracts, 'fhe rein¬ 
deer subeist 611 die scanty vegetation of 
moss or lichens, and are docile, but not 
powerful. Two of them are required to 
draw a light sledge: so harnessiid, they 
will run fifty or sixty miles on a stretch, 
•nd Bometimes perform a journey of a 
hundred atul twdvo miles in the .courae 
a day. But eueb exertions soon wear 
them out A sort of dwarf cornel was 
, die tmly animal of burd^ possessed by 
the,ancient l*eniviatts. The lama is, in- 


knowledge of the Latin toljiguc. Foroel- 
lini died in 17t58. (See Fj^ciolato.) 

Forceps, in surgery, j&c.; a pair of 
si-issors for cutting o*L/or dividing, die 
fleshy, inembnuious po^ of die body, os 
pocusioii requirt's. j 
Forcible Emtry [and Dbtaincr, in 
law, is , die violendy jtakiiig and keeping 
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' * poese^lon of lands or tenements with arms inonious. His mniu's was most inclined 
-ior menaces, and witbodt authority of law, to tramdy, and he was too fond of on ae* 
whereby be who has the richtof cntiy is cumulation of terrific incidonts,whicl)over- 
kept out. of imssessiom '% tlie ancient lays the natural |Mthos, in which he w'as 
' / common law, he who. had the right of enliy l>y no means deficient Besides the works 
, into lands, might make entry by force; already mentionetl, a writer in the Ce»»»uro 
but,tliis]il>ertybemg abused, a statute was Literaria has attributed to him'an oi>le 
passed in the time of Richard 11, and little manual, entitled, A I^nc of Lite 
subsequently other statutes, subjecting a pointing to the Imrnortalitie of a vcrfuouB 
party who should make forcible entry into Name b(520, l2mo.). 

Jandk to indictment, and provision has also Fore ; the distinguishing character of 

lK*en made for a sunimaiy j)roc('ss to Iw all Utat part of a sliip’s ,fnune and ina- 
issued by two justices oftlie peace for the chineiy which lies near the stem, 
purposeof restoring the jrartj'thus foicibly Fore and Aft ; throughout the shiifs 
ex])ellcd, or kejrt out of his lands, to the jios- whole length, or from end to end ; it also 
session. , Similq^r statutes have l)oen j»a.ssed implies, in u line with the keel.—Fore Bow- 
in the U. States ; so that ilie gcnersil rule l^ne ; the bow-line of the fore-sail. (See 
is, that a |)erson cannot gut iK>ssession of Bou'-IAne.) 

lands, even if he has a right of entry. Fore Braces ; rop(?s applied to the 
where another person is in }H*aceable pi)»- fore yard-arms, to change tlte {lositiun of 
srasion. and ready to r**.sist the owner, ex- the f!)re-.sajl occasionally. 

^ eept by a judgment of law. In other Forecastle; a short deck ]ilaced m 
, words, a man must apply to the court,- for the fore part of a ship, alKive the upper 
redress, and not undertake to right hinis<'If iltck ; it is usually tcrininaie<], both l»**n)rc ’ 
by violc/Ko. andl>ehind,inve8sej8ofwar,byabrcast- 

Fokoino, among gardutn rs, signifies the work, ilie foremost part tbrming the toj» 

■ m akinj r, trees prwiuce r'[tf fruit l»ofore of the beak head, and tlie hind jmrt reach- 
thSffuJtiiil (line. This is done by plant- ing to die after-part of the fon; chains.— 
ing tltem in a hot-lted against a south Forecastle Men; sailors stationed on the 
wall, and likewise defending them from fon'en.‘ule,w]iu are generally prime si'umcn. 
the injuries of the weather by a gla.ss Foreclosed, m law, signifies die lie- 
fiame. They should always Ik* grown ing shut out, and excluded or barred the 
cnees, as young ones ate ajn to 1 m; destroy- equitj’ of nnlemption on iruulgagi'S, A'-c. 
ed by this management. The glasses Foreland; a cape or proinomory pro- 
must be taken oft at proper seasons, to jecting into the sea, as die North and 
admit the biaiefit of fresli air, and es- t^oiitli Forelands. 

jiecialJy of gentle showers. 1‘^ore Tackle ; tackle on the fore-mast, 

Ford, John, an early fcnglish dramatic and also tackle usiHi (or stowing the anelior. 
audior, was Ixirn in Deifuishire, in J.'iNl, — Foretop Men ; nicn .“tatioms! in the fore- 
.ind entered the Middle Temple in lli()2r top, m readiness to set, or take in the Kinaller 
for the purpose of studying law. While, sails, and to keep the up]M;r' rigging in 
, there, he {lublished, in a piece eu- order. 

titled Fame's Menwriall, a species of mon- Forensib {Latin), froniFenm (q.v.). is 
ody on the ear) of Devonshire, which jk>- often u.sed in modem times; for insumce, 
em, considered a.s . die jiroiiuetion of a mi dirina foreruns is the science of modi-. 
youth, exliihits g^reat freedom of thought cine as u})jilied in legal piwessea, us in 
and command of language. He printed the examination of tiodics of persons sus¬ 
his first ♦he Lover’s .Melon- jn'cted of having suffered violence, of the- 

choly, in 1G2(>. This, however. wa-< not natdiv and effects of wounds sumwsed to' 

, his first play, as al piece of his, entitled, A have eausiMl death, &:.c. In CJermany, 
Bfjginning rpak** a g<M»d Ending, was this is done by a physician appoiiiteil by. 

the government *’ 

grt^ater? dramas; and Foreshortening, indrawingftndimint- 

aiid yet printed ajiptiared from lf521t ing; the art of rcpiesenting figures of 
on a long jmirft these were exclusively all sorts tis they appear/to the eye, in ob-' 
tion seldom j hut stune of th<;m lique' iiositions. This art, whicli, in - ma- 

arr; cotmlde of conjunction with Decker, ny instances, is very difficult, was known 
times as much wT^waye and othere. The to the Greeks; and Pliny speaks imrtiea- 
in the West Rid^ uncertain; hut it is larlv os to its teing succosi^ully pmetaud 
accusttitned to transi lo”8 survive 1G3J). by Pairhksius and Paiisios. AmcMig the i 
over a hilly'country:®*'* he is often elegant modems, Correggio must bo allowea* the 
of England,* the har- palm for excellTOce in foreshortening. In' 
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painting ceilings, it is i^rticularly impor¬ 
tant. In a celebrated picture of the body 
of Christ lying horizontally, die figure is 
so much forcOTortened that the toes aj)- 
peor almost to touch die cliiii. 

Forestallinq is the buying or horgain- 
iiig for any com, cafde,or other nierthaii- 
dise, by the. way, liefore it comes to any . 
market or fair to lie sold, or as it comes 
from beyond the seas, or otlMjrwise, to- 
wanls any iiort or creek, to adl lh»J sime 
again at a higher price. At the coinnioii 
law, all endeavors to enhance die {irice of 
inerciioudistt, and all practices which have 
' a tendency thereto, whether by H[ireadiiig 
laLso nimoin, or by purc.iiasing thingri in a 
market U'fore the nccustoineil hour, or by 
buying .and selling again die sanie thing 
, in die Kune marki't, or by such devices, 
are criminal, and {xinishuhle hy fine and 
imprisonment. 

Forests. The gi-eat iiiijsirtance of 
wood to society;, anil the rapid di'crcase 
of forests, if particular care, is not taken of 
them, have led, in 'modem titiies, to a 
caredil investigation of the suliji.'ct of tlie 
management of forepts, and every tiling 
connected with it. The (Jerri laiis, who 
first taught mining as a science, were tin- 
first who treated scientifically of the inaii- 
agemcul of forests, and established forest 
academics, in which all hrunches of the 
knowledge relating to iheni arc tini.glit. 
These cstahlishnients originated from the 
increa.sing scarcity of wood, which ren¬ 
dered the candul inun.'igeineiit of tlw for- 
tiSts necessary, and fiom ihc |>laii of niit-ing 
u revenue on the part of the goveniiiiiiit 
hj'the sale of the'wood. Mr. Zatithicr 
first introduced instruction in tlic liirest 
sciences as a puniciilar hranch of study 
at Ilsenhurg, in Stolherg-Werningeroile, 
'near the Ilartz iniHiiitaiiis. l*ru>sia soon di¬ 
rected her iiUeiition to iheiit; and, at pres¬ 
ent, no person in that country is :i|)[H)iiited 
toaiiomcein theforest dciiartment without 
iiavifig undergone a strict exainiiiation in 
the bnuiches of knowledge eonnected 
with die forests, and having served pfr- 
Honally in the forests fi*r*ii considgrahle 
length of lime. TJiere imt a iiuuiIht of 
forest academies in diflereiit parts of (Jer- 
inany, particultirly in the sniull states of 
Central CJermuny, in die Hurt/., Tliiiriii- 
gia, &e. The principal branches tiuiglit 
in them are the following ; forest boiaiiA 
minen^gy, zoology, clicmistry; by which 
die learner is taught the natural history of 
-foreiMs, and the mutual relatioiis, &c., of 
tlic di^ront kingdoms of natqre. lie is 
•also instructed in the care and chase of 
game, and in die survejliug and cultiva- 


dou of forests ed as to understand’the 
mode of raising olkkiiids of wood, apd sup- ( 
plying a new ^wth as fast as the old is • 
taken away. The pupil is also instructed 
in the administration of the forest taxes 
and police, and all tliat relates to forests 
considercii as a branch of revenue.— 
Franco has likewise paid attenUon to her 
forests, and has enacted a code /oresHer ,— 
The Englisli forest laws have reference 
only to the pn*servation of game.—“ With 
regard (says Jllackstone, Com., vol.S, |»gt^ 

4 l.‘l) to the rise and original of tlie Ireseiit 
civil prohihicions on the destruci ton of 
^mein Europe, it will be found |}iat all 
forest anil game laws w't'rc iiitf aluced 
into that part of the worid at tiif same 
tiiiie.,uiul by the same policy, as thf feudal 
system, when the swaniis of biu^barians 
issued from their nuitheni hive, ^nd laid 
the foundation of most of the present 
kmgdoiris of Europe on the ruins of Uie 
Western empire. For when a comiueriiig 
ge.iieral c.mne to siiltle the economy of a 
Miiiipiishcd country, and to part it out 
among h'is soldiers or feudatories, who ’ 
were to render him inilitury service for 
such donations, it behovci^ 
the natnes of the country, and fdl [lorsons 
who were not hjs military tenants, in as 
low' u condition as pos>.ible, and es[>ecuilly 
to proliibit them the iisi* of arms. Noth¬ 
ing could do this iiion- etrcctiially than a 
prohibition of hunting or s[inrting ; and 
tlieicfore itA\as the policy of the coiniuer- 
or to n^serve this right to himself and 
thos«“ on Avhoiii he should bestow it, who 
Avere only his capital fi udatories or greater 
haroiis. And ucconlingly A'c find in the 
feudal constitution one and the same 
hiAV ])ruhiiiiting the rustici in general from 
iMiiring arms, and also proscribing the use 
of snares, nets or other engines for de¬ 
stroying the game. Tliis exclusive privi¬ 
lege Avell suited the niarlial genius of the 
coiiipiering troops, avIio duliglited in a' 
sport Avhich, in its pursuit and sluughtiT. 
bore some resetiihlaiice to war. And, in- 
dc<>d, like some of their modem suceessors, 
tlicy had no othiT nniu.senient to ehtertiiiii 
tlieir vacant hours, des})isiiig all art.s as 
elK'iniiiiUe, and iiaving no other learning 
than Avas coiichod in such rude ditties us 
were .sung at the solemn (‘moiisal.'! AA'liidi 
,sncci‘eded these nneient jj^tiiigs. And 
it is reniurkuhle, that, iiP|||^ nations 
where the feudal jAolicy remiumhnost un- 
tomipfed, the Ibrest or giuiio laws coji- 
liuiie in their highest rigor, lu France, 
all game is [wasl properly the king’s; and, 
in some jaiits of (Jermany, it is death' for 
a peasant to bo found hunting in Ui« 




Bt Engluid, also, 
^ lias always boau astocxiicd ^ 

');QKiat princely divereion and exercise. 

whole island was refdenished with 
^<all sorts of game in the' times td* die 
rjQritons, who lived ih a wild and {mstoral 
' manner, without enclo^g or improving 
. their grounds, and derived much of tlieir 
subsistence from die chase, whicdi tliey, 
all enjoyed in common. But when hus¬ 
bandry tool# place under the' Saxon gov- 
eniuient, and lands liegan to be cultivated, 
improved and enclesed, the lieasts nat¬ 
urally fletl into the woody and desert tracts, 
which were called forests, and, not having 
bcei^ disimsed of in the first distribution 
of lands, were fiierefore held to iielong h» 
the crown.. These were filled with gn'at 
plenty of game, which our royal S|K>rts- 
nien reserved for their own diversion, on 
(tain of a |H«uniaTy forfeiture on the part 
of |^!uch as interfere witli tlu'ir soven'ign. 
But every freeman had die full lilx'rtj- ol‘ 
sporting ui>otl his own territories, j>ro- 
VMcd he ill •stained from die Ring's fur- 
'ests. Howe.-er, upon the Nowiian con¬ 
quest, a new doctrine tcMtk place, and ilie 
rijlrtiiri* ifiiiri yirif and taking all lieasts 
of chase <lr venery, and such otj^cr ani- 
jnals as wore accounted,gaiiH>, was held 
• to belong to the king, or, to such only as 
'"were authorized under hinu The right 
thus newly vested in the la^wn was ev¬ 
erted w'idi the iitma^it rigor at and after 
the time of die Norman estahlishiiient, 
not only in die ancient fonists, but in the 
new ones which the Conqueror made by 
laying tonether vast tracts of country de¬ 
populated for that* purjiose, and rewrved 
solely for the king's royal diversion ; in 
which were exercised the most horrid 
tyrannies and oppressions, under color of 
frircst law, for die sake of prcstirvjng the 
beasts of chase ; to kill any of which, 
within the limits of the forest, was as 
.penal as the death of a inuu. And, m 
, pursuance of thi* same principle, king 
John kiid a total inteniict upon the tcing-- 
as well as the foiin-footed creation: 

. *eafihmim miiuni per Mam Jln^liam hder- 
The* cruel and iithiiiiportahle hard- 
ti^pe which those fbn^st laws criuted to 
die sttbfhct, occasioned our aiieestors to 
be aft zeidt^ for their refoniiation, as for 
the rdaxathm of die feudal rigors, and thq 
other eata et topk introduced by the Norman 
.&mUy; accordingly, we find the im- 
.munitiea of ctota de forestd os warmly 
V centtmded for, and extorted from the king 
with 88 much diffical^’, as those of mag- 
carta itself By this chioiet, cotifimied 
lln parliament, many forests were d'lsaf- 





forested, Oir ahipp^ hf Rieir'"o}i, 
privilei^; and Filiations were made 
the regimen of such as remaiiMd; iwadis* 
olarly, killing the king's deer was made ^ 
longer a capital offence, but ^nly puhlaili^ 
ed by a fine, kuprisooment, or s^uradap 
of the realm. And by a variety of eul^ 
sequent statutes, togetlier vrith the long 
acquiescence of the crown, without ex¬ 
erting the forest laws, this prerogative ia 
now uecoinc no longer a grievance to tlie 
subject.” 

Forkeitork, in law ; the effect Of a 
transgression or' offence, as the loss of 
pri\ ilege, right, t'stale, honor, office or ef- 
fects, either in rivil or criminal cases. In 
civil cases, as hen a tenant in tail makes 
leases not fvarrunted by thu> statute, a fof^ 
fixture is committed, and he 'who bos the 
immediate reversion may enter upon pos¬ 
session. In crinUnei cases, it is two-fold; 
of n<al and ^K'rsonal estates, as by nttain- 
tlcr ill high treason; or, in petty treason 
and felony, of all chattid interests abso¬ 
lutely, and the profits of all freehold es¬ 
tates during life and afler death, of oil 
lauds and tenements in fee simple (but 
not those in tail), to the crown for a yt»r 
and a day, Ac. T..ands are forfeited upon 
attainder, and not tx‘fore; goods and chat¬ 
tels are forfeited by conviction. 

Foroe ; 8 little furnace, as tfiat used liy 
smiths, &c., or, simply, a jiair of Udlows, 
the muzzle of which is directed U|)on a 
smooth area, on which coals are iilareil. 
(rice Hellows.)—Forge is also used when 
s[M‘uking of a large fureace, wherein iron 
ore, taken out of the mine, is melted down; 
or it is more jiroiierly *appl»<id to another 
kind of funiaite, wherein th** iron ore, 
melted down, and separated in a former 
furimce, and Uien rnsl bito sows and pigs, 
is lu-ated and fused over again, and iieatim 
aJlerwardf/witli large hammers, aiid'Uius 
reiidrired more sofl, pure, ductile, and fit 
for use. 

Force Furnace. Tlie forge fumaeo 
consists of a hearth, ution which a fire 
may he liiade, and iirge4 by the action of 
a l-arge fuiir of double tiellows, ihq nozzle 
of w'hieli is insi^rteil through a wall of par- 
ap(*t constructed for tlwt purpose. Blank 
leail {Hits, or small furnaces of every de¬ 
sired form, may lie placed, as occanomi 
rwjuire, u[ion the hcara; and, the tube of 
||ie liellows being insert^ into a hole in 
tlie iiottom of 3ie fUinace, it becomes 
easy to raise the h«8t to alnwat aitydfl^ 
grt;e required. ^ ^ ' 

Foboet-mb-kot (mjfowfw polturfm) iB 
a small herbaceous plwt, common in wet 
places throttgli^t all Europe and a gnat 




V Ameri<^ ThQi^t’wpewn- 



, , stem about a fi>ot htgb,4ieaKnff 

/Alternate and lanceolate leaves, and stnail 
; flowers, disposed in lon|g, lateral and 
'•Wnunal spikes; the corolla is longer than 


tlie one above, both in Its nanml,: 

constituent^ andats foissil dqntem«v if adf‘', 
found in it In most of the forma- ■' 
tibne^ there are s«nne minetnl and fi>enl • 
atfinities; and in many, even where the* 


, the calyx, tubular at the , base, with a flat external’ differences'are apparenfly cam* 

L_1 JS _ - - ___^_-.1_____ 


, •border divided into five equal segnioiits; 
fljo Bfatnena arc five, and the style single; 
, the fruit consists of four naked seeds. It 
lielongs to the natural order hQrof'intft. 
The brillitmey of the floweia renders 
them conspicuous, iiotwitiistiuidiiig their 


plete, there are some cormnori chancteta, 
by the aid of which a passage fiom one 
to the other eun be traced. Thus the 
chalk difliirs e-ssentially, both from the 
gn.*en sfuid which lies lieneatli it, and thp 
|>lastic clay which lies above it, in ha 


• diminutive si/c ; and it is conaidi-nMl tlie ^aspect, its mineral constituents, and many . 


‘emblem of friendship among most of tin 
' nations of Europe, pnibaldy owing to its 
clear blue, the color of lidcl'ity. This lii- 
. tie flower plaj's a conspicuous jiart in al¬ 
bums. 

'Fork, Forks arc first mentioned in mi 
inventory of a pritiec’s plate, in 1^179. 
Before this, period, tin* knife ordy was 
used for the [Mti'iKwe of rutting up fooil. 
The use of the ftirk '^lm^ad from Italy to 
the northern parts of Etirofio. Tliuinas 
Coryate is said m have intrndnci*d it 
uiio Engltiiul. The use of the fork was 
considered so greiu a luxury, that many 
monastic orders forbade their tiieiiilwi-s lo 
indulge in il. The Asiaties, even lo this 
day, use no forks, as is also the caie with 
the Turks. The ('hini'se, instead ot'forks, 
make use of two small sticks, wliieli they 
hold in the satue hand In’twisui difl'ereut 
. fingers. {Se<^ CtUlmi.) 

■ roati (anciently i^oriMrt LtVu); atowti 
in Italv, in the tfla'tes of the Church, cap¬ 
ital of a delegation; M miles S. S. W. 
Ravenna, .‘Cl S. E. Bologna : Jon. 1' 
E.'; lat 44° IT N. ; iiopulation, I'-VH'ii). 
It is n bishop’s see. it contains a cathe¬ 
dral, 9 churches, 2.‘{contents.an academy 
of sciences, and a nntversity x'lth a libra¬ 
ry. It is suiTOiuitled xviih strong xvalls 
•and solid tnwci^, the flunks of winch an- 
iolerahly good ; the ditches are large, and 
ikjfendcd with low works. I’opulunoii of 
the delegation, lfir>,000. 

Forlorn Hope, in the military art, sig¬ 
nifies men detiu-hed fiom si'verai ri'gi- 
ments, or otherwise appointed, to make 
tlie first attack in the day of battle, or, tit a 
siege, to storm the counterscarp, mount the 
breach, or the like. 'They jure so callcil 
froin tlie great danger tliey are unavoid¬ 
ably exposed ta 

Form, Prijitkr’s; an assemblage of 
> letters, words and lines, disfltosed into 
page* by the compositor, and froin which 
the printed sheirtB are taken. 

»». Formation, Geoi-ooical. ByUiistonn 
* W meant a uiiiieml bail or stratum, differ- 
Mfg essentially firom that?, lying Iteneathand 
Hi 


Ji'OI,. V. 


of iLs fos-sil contents. Yet the green sand 
passes into tlic chalk marl, and tliia last 
into tlie chalk. TJieir conunon chaii||Ctei8 
are almost obvious eiiou^i to warrant our . 
classing all the lieds of chalk and green 
siiiid ill one formation, did not the cre- 
tuci'oiis and flinty characters of die first 
di-tingiiish it, in a marked manner, from 
all the rest. By furmatmH, also, is meant , 
an assj-mhlncri’ (*f beds, disdnet from each ' 
other, hut lying in a group in u determin¬ 
ate onlcr, tii<‘ tvho|*; having a common 
charaatcr or affinity,'and liemg constantly 
found III a particular p-mt of the giH>logical . 
SI l ies, o\ orlyiiig another fontHUi^iSiaanct 
from Itself The oolitic scriefi is an as- 
siMiihlagc of tlii^ kind, having a common 
oolitic ehanicter, from the Ijns to the 
I’oiilaiid oolite inclusive, notxxuthstand- 
uig the importni.t de|H.)sitsof Kitfuneridge 
clay, Oxfortl clay, &c. Acc., wltich occa¬ 
sionally st'paiate the calctuvous beds. 
'J'he coal formutioii, also, which is a series 
of altJirnare Iwds of coal, slate clay, sand¬ 
stone and rmit>stohe, is illustrative of diia 
kind of formation. Coal, it is true, is oc- . 
casionally fiiimd iii the inferior d^jaeits 
of tlie mill-stone grit, the cai'bumforous 
limestone, &;c., and under circumstances 
that might warrant our classing diem all 
in one group, us hits ix'cn done with the 
oolitic si'rit's, from the fin’valcnce of'the 
oolitic ehanicter; but,as fossil coil is only 
worked profitably in iK'ds, aboVe the car- 
Ixiiiiferens limestone, the term foot for- 
mfdioa is tnonr properly restricted, for the 
present, to diose beds, untU a more en- 
largi'd cXjMiriencc shall pnHhtce a more ♦ 
pliiiosuphical arrangenienl of the whole-, 
scries. The unvarying succosaloii of for¬ 
mations to each other, in the geok^cal .^ 
series, has been found to cxia in ports bf 
die earth xviUcly sofiorated from each olb* 
er, and warning not mily the ,beKef thipt 
da'y have coiiig into dieir order eucoei- 4 
sively, but that die causes whidi brougbt ‘ 
each formation to iw jdace were , 

(‘.lass, whether of igneous <or pf'-lumn-;iii 
ous origin, and operated simidtaiieousiy^ij-^ 
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Whether \ve consider die invariable suc- 
ce^ion, in all die observed' parts of our 
Hplanct, of the gneiss to die granite, the 
|inica to th^ gneiss,'and of the sabsequent 
' primitive limestones , and slates, or the 
deposits of the carlioniierous limestones 
of North America,—forming probably a 
floor fmni the Arkansas to l*ort Kowen, 
including die calcareous rocks bf Now 
York, Pennsylvauia, Ohio, bic. &,c. A'c. 
tu{uivale.nt to the carboniferous limestones 
of die Bridsli isles,—wc raiuiot but look 
to a coutem[)uraiieous and regular sueiu's' 
sibn of causes, for the pi'oduetion of these 
uniform rt'suks. And, althuugli the onh'r 
and continuity of the «Ties are much in¬ 
terrupted occtislonally, it is less diflicuU to 
believe, that particular circimistimees have 
interrupted such sueeession and contniii- 
ity,'than that they haie not existeil. 

Formet, Jolpi Samuel, perpetual sec¬ 
retary of the ai'udeniy of seienci s at Ber¬ 
lin, was bom iu 1711, at Berlin, where he 
died Slareh 7, 171t7. Tie di-tiDirm-hed 
himself i'\ numerous works m Fn'iieii 
and Laun. lie at fiift fip])hed liimsell’ to 
dieologw but soon en^arid in general 
Btudles •■ip^l740, lie war. appointi'd sec¬ 
retary and liibtoriogniplier to die aeadetin 
of Berlin, and, in I74rt, jMvpetual scereiii- 
‘ry. Frederic die Grt'iit always mamfer.t- 
ed the Ijigbest esteem fur him, although 
he yvos disjileased with him lor nottakinu 
the part of Voltaini m his jiliilosopliieul 
controversies. 

F<»rmet, John Louis, son of the pn*- 
I'eding, one of the lyost distinguished 
practical plijsieiaiia of Germuiiy, wtis 
item in 17t)(j, at Berlin, and studied at 
ilalle and Gottingen/ lie received the 
degree of doctor at Halle, and pubhslied 
a dissertation I)t Vttstinim nhsurhentium 
Indok. He then studied at Paris, which 
be left at the iiegirining of the revolution. 
He wa^ afterwanls oin; of the highest 
physiciaiis of 'he army, tuid a pracusing 
physician at Ih-rliu. He was also body phy- 
aician to the king of Prussia, and, in IFfXi, 
wag invited to Paris to attend a medical 
c^tnsukation on the case fif prince Louis, 
afterwards king of Holliuid. lb: died 
June 23, 1823. .Among bis works are the 
Medical Topography of Berlin ; Medical 
P^phemeridea; a new edition of Ziickerl’.s 
InstmctioDS for the 'J’reatnient ol‘ Iiiiinits; 
On the Hydrocephalus of Children ; Mis- 
ceilaneoufl Medica] Writings (1821) ; and 
■a Treatise on the Pulse, wriiteji during 
his last illncaa (Berlin, 182^3). His repu¬ 
tation as a practical physician was very 
great. 

P'oBxic Acip \ thus named from liav- 


T 

' ing been discpvered first in the expressed 
liquor of ants; at present it is poured 
from the application of a gentle heat to 
a mixture of tartaric acid, water and the 
proto.vidi; of uiaugaiiese. The tartaric 
acid is converted itito water, ctirbonic acid 
and formic acid. This acid lias a very 
sour taste, tuid continues liquid at vety 
low temperatures. Its sjiecific gravity is 
l.KKJt' at ()8° Fuhr. According to Bi'r/e- 
lius, the formiate of lead consists of 
acid and 14 oxide of lead; and tlie ulti¬ 
mate constituents of the dry acnl ar»‘ hy¬ 
drogen 2.84, carbon 32.40, oxygen (i-1.7d. 

Formica. (See .int.) 

I’^oRMosA: an isliuul in the ('’biiiese 
sea, sej>arated Ironi f'o-kien, in China, by 
a stmit ahont (50 miles w'ide when* nairow- 
esf. The island isalxjut 240 qiiles in length 
from north to soiilh. and (5(1 from east to 
west, in ii.s broudi'st |ku 1 ; but givutly eon- 
Iracted at each extremity. That iiart of 
Formosti which the ('Inuese jio.sscss, [ire- 
seiits extensive and fi’iiilc ]ilain.s, watered 
l)y a gloat nnmlK'r of riv nlcts, that fall 
from tlie custi'm mountains. Its air is 
]>ine and wiiolesome, and the earth 
produces, in aiHuidiuice, com, rice, and 
mo.sl other kinds of^grani. Most of tlio 
Indian thut« are found here, such us 
oranges, bananas, itiir."-apples, giiavus, eo- 
coa-mit..: and pail of those of l'',uro|»e. 
}i.nlicul<u-ly peaches, apricots, figs, gri|K‘.s, 
chestnuts, pomegraiiau-s, w ater-iiielon.^ 
iSt c. Tobaceo,sugar, iH pper, eimiphur and 
ciniiainon are also common The capital 
of Foniiosa is Tai-ouan—u tiaiiu* w hich 
I lie (’hiiiesf give to the whole island. Ih'- 
tweeii P’orinosa and the eoiitineiit are a 
nmnber of sniidl iskuids, ca!h‘<l Ponff-htm 
by the (’liinese, tuid Piscadortjs by the. Kii- 
ropeans. They fiiriii a small urchiiielago; 
the prineipal of which only is inhnhiied 
by a Chinese garrison, utuler the com¬ 
mand of a mandarin. Lon. 12(1° to 122° 
i:.; lat. 22° S' U> 2.S° 20' N. 

' Formosa ; an islnnil in the, Atlantic, 
near the coast of Africa, about six miles 
long and one wide. 'I’be soil is fertile, 
ai'ii well covered with tn*es, but wants 
.springs of good water. L«m. 14° 20' W.; 
lat. 11° 20' N. 

l''oK.MosA, or Benin, or Aroov ; u river 
of Benin, wliicli riwis in the interior, and 
ruu.s into the Atlantic; Ion. 5° 20' E.; 
lat, ri° 40' N. It is four miles wklc at its, 
mouth, but has only 12, feet water. Its 
origin and upper pert of its course are 
unKiiown, ana it is supitosed, by some, to 
lx; the termination of the Niger, p'or sev- 
c.rul leagues up the river, the land is low 
uud rnufsby, but* tlie banks ore odunted 
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with lofty trees, and dividetl by branches of 
the river info a number of isl&iuls, which 
renders it pleasant; but the air is unwhole¬ 
some, 011(1 tiie nuisquitoc^ innumerable. 

Forskal, Finer, a Swedish botanist, and 
pupil of Linnanis, was bom in and 
studied at (idtliiigim, AVhert' he detirnded, 
in nrA), n thesis— Dubla de Princijnis phi- 
losopkife ncentioris. A l''ranch pnthphUn 
(Thoughts on (Uvi! Lilw-rty), which hc-i 
puldislicd soon after hisre.lurn toSAVcdiui, 
otiimded tlie ruling oligarchy in that coun¬ 
try. lie was then iiniled to <'oj)i*nhagen 
as a protessor; and, on the recoinnicnda- 
tion ol'l.iniiii'iis, he wji.sselceu*i!, by Fred¬ 
eric to join iFie srienlifte e.xpiMlition to 
Arabia, to take charge of the ilepartmetil 
of nuturiii history. In 17(il,hcsct out on 
this expedition with Ciirsten Niebuhr' 
(q. V.), \ on Haven and Kramer, and collect¬ 
ed plants in the einimns of Mars(‘illes. of 
wlneh he piihfislied !i Flora at Malta, 
lie arrived in Egypt and ,\rahia, wluTe 
he collected plants witli the greatest /eal; 
but, bf'iiig atfaeked by the plairue, ho 
died ill I7ii.'l, at Djorim, in the latter coun- 
trj', too early for science. Niebuhr col¬ 
lected Forskal’s juipers, which consisted 
itimdy of detached sheets, accoiiqianicd 
them Avitli remarks, and juihhshed them 
under tlie title IJesrrijitioties .Inimaliitm, 

, ^Iriuv), ^InpVihiwnm^ Piftciinn, Jii.srii<i- 
rum, qufP in !lin / ■ OrnitlnH okvmiri! P. 
Forsk(Pl (Co{H:iiliageu, l/r."), with an en¬ 
graving). The sysleiiiatie catalogue, iii 
Latin, (Ireck and Arahic, is followed hy 
alsuit three hnndri'd descriptions of aiii- 
inals, A,c., arranged according to ilic Liii- 
niean system, and also the mnJenn mtJica of 
the prinej]>al apothecaries of Cairo. IJe- 
sideii this work were also publislicd Ptoni 
JEffyptinro-.'lrnlnrn, \:-e. (iliid.) ; Ironvs Rv- 
rum JVnturnlinm, qinuH in Ilinrn- Ornntnli 
df.pinpi euravil Forsktrl (ibid., 177(i,with 4t! 
engravings, of whicii tJO re-jiresimt plants 
and tSl animals). The ib'iiwings are by 
Ilaurenfi(*ud, tlie jKiinter of tlie expcali- 
tion, who likewise died in the East. Lin- 
nious called an exotic jilaut Forskaieoy in 
honor of liis pupil, k. 

Forstkr, Jolm Ileinliold; bom at 
Dirscliuii, Oct. 9*2, 17y!>; Prussian profes-. 
>or of natural history at Halle. His family, 
wiiicli wiUR d«!sccnded from an ancient 
house in Scotland, hud fh'd to Polish 
Pnissia. ,His father was hnfgoniasK«r of 
Dirsclmu,! a town not far from Hant^ic. 
Koinhokt become thorotigttjy grounded in 
tins languages, chronology and geography 
at Kurliii. In 1748, he’begait study 
thtMilogy at Halle; and, in w.'il, he wimt 
to Uiuit/.ic, and nbtairfed the place of 


preacher at Nassenhqbcn, or Nassenhof.. *‘ 
He gave just iNo much attention to his of¬ 
fice as nec.cssity required, and entered witlt •' 

• hLsAvhole soul into his favorite studies— 
mathematics, philosophy, history, geog- 
rajdiy, and tlie ancient lahguages. ifis 
passion for travelling was gratitied by a 
comniissioii fo« examine the state of the 
colony of Saratov, in Asiatic Russia, for . 
which he set out in March, 1765. His 
ollic.jal report gave mucli satisfaction; and, 
alier liis return to Petersburg, he was • 
commissioned, with several other distin¬ 
guished men, by the enifircss ratharine II, 
to dniAV uj» a code of laws for the colonists. 
Jhit his activity was not rewarded §s he 
had expected ; and, having lost the place 
of preacher hy his long alisicnce, he went 
to Loiulon in .August, 17(i<i, w'ithout hav'- 
iiig n'ceived the least compensation. ' ‘ 
Here he sujiported himself and his son 
(leorjii* |«irtly hy the s-ale of tin? curiosi¬ 
ties, wliieh lie had collected'in his travels, 
and jiartly.hy translations. He alierwnrds 
joined a dissenting acadeinj' at AVarring- 
ton in Lancusliin', as teacher of natural 
histoiT and t^e I’l'eneh and Germim lan¬ 
guages. He was finally inyitnd (R acconi- 
jiany captain Cook, in his st'coiid voyage 
of discovery, as^iiaturnhst of the exjKMn- 
tniM. He set out from London June 3t», 
1779, V nil Ills son. at that time 17 yiaira 
old. 'I'lus Acnage, Avhich lasft'd three 
years, is niiiiiirely described in a AA'oriv 
heiirmg tlie name ot‘ his son, George 
Forsier (London, 1777, 9 a oIs. 4to.), as it 
AVas made a condition with the father 
tliat lie should not print any account of , 
tills voyage. The father atlerAVards pub¬ 
lished ids Aaluahle remarks on the pliysi- ■ 
cal geography, the natural liistorv, and 
till' moral and intellectual condition of 
the .countries he had visited (Loudon, . 
1778, 4to.). The publication of the ac-, 
count of tlic voyage gave offence to the 
Enghsli goAernmeiit,nud deprived Forsier , 
of the chance of further patronage frointhat 
quarter; and ho remained for some time 
in .straitened eircmnstances. In 1780, lie ■ 
AA'as in\ ited to Halle, as professor of natu¬ 
ral hi.slory, and continued an ornament of • 
the nniAerhity until his death, 18 years af- 
terwimls. , .At Halh', he Avrote many valu- 
uhlo Avoriis, and translated tlic latest voy- . 
ages, among, wliich Was the third A'oyage 
of (’ook. He died Decemlit'r 0, 17516.. 
H(' united great pi'iietrution and quiede * 
ap|ir(>hension Avith lui astonishing memo- ’» 
ry. He spoke or wrote 17 livitq^ and 
dead languagi's, tuid Avas Avidl aequointed 
with ev<*ry depiuinient of literature. In 
history, botany and zoology, he stands, 
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witb his son, among the first, investigators shocks of the Inst year, and died at Paris, 
tif the last century. Of his iiunicrous January lU, 1794. Forster is considered ' 
writings, the Ikwi are his Obst^rvafions on a by the Gemiaris one of their classical 
.'Voyage nnind the World, already men-* writers. In his prose, he united French 
tioneu, his History oef Voyages and Dis- lightness with English force. His trails- • 
.coveriesia the North, and Lis Antupiariun lations am numerous. TliO excellent ac- 
Researclies on the Ityssus of the Ancients, count of Cook’s sectuid voyage round 
His style is strorig luid aiiKimted, though ‘ tin* world he Wrote in connexion with 
not f)erf<!Ctly pure. his thther. {iSr the preceding' article.) . 

Forster, John George Adam, son of Hie also wrote Essays on Moral and Natu- 
the preceding, honi November ii(5, 1754, ral Geogrupliv, Natural Ili.story, Pnictical 
at Nassonhuheu, near Dant/ie, ,'ir«-om- Philosophy ((> \ol.s.), and excellent Views 
panted his father, at the age of 11 yi'ai-s, of the Lower Kiiiiie, lirahaiit, Flanders, 
to Saratov, and comimied, m Petershiirg, Holland, England and I\nince, in 17!H) 
the studies which he Jiad begun under (.*1 \ols.). He ha.s also the merit of ha\- 
his Utlher’s diiiy’tiOn. IVlien liis father mg transplanted into the Germnn soil the 
went to England, he w.xs [ilaced v\ith a celebrated Indian drama, the Sacontala 
merehant in London: inn liis feeble of Kalidas. 

liealUi soon com|K'lled him to gi^e up Forster, (Jeorge; an English travid- 
mercuntile pursuit-s; and he lesaled with ler, who bus Iteen confoundeil witli the 
his father at WamnL^<’n, w iiere he eon- siib|eet of the last article, and of wIkhc 
tiiiued lit''.stndte.s translated setentl works jMT.sonal Jii.storv, nneoimectod with hi.s 
into English, and latiglil Geniuiii and travels, very little infuniiation can be ol>- 
Froneli •lascbool of the neigldtoiiiood. tained. He was in 17h*i, engagenl tit the 
In coto|' .tiv with his father (.sie t/ie prtc(d- eml serviee of the East Iiidtii eumpany. 
ing'arbc/t), be perforiiied the voyage lound He s|)oki‘ Hindiivi with nnconimon cor- 
the woi^d with Cook, 1772—1775. In rectness andtluency. Persic was familiar 
1777, he w/lif ito ]*aris w lilt the intention to him. In Sanscrit he had made .some 
of witling there, but soon alter went progress: aiul in that dialect of it sjtoken 
to Holland, and was on bis way to Iterliii b> the .Mtiliratlas liewa.s much more con- 
when the landgrave of Ilesse olft red \et>.inr. Thus qualified, in August, 17tW, 
him the chair of iiaturu! hisloiy in an lie connneneed a .lonrney from Ihmgal to 
academy in Ca-^sel. He held that odice Persia, and thence fbioiigli lliisaia to 
till 1784, when lie accejtted lui invitation England. Some aeeount of .Mr Forster’s 
to Itecome profes.sor of natural Itisforv at e.vpedition appeared in 17!K): tint a fuller 
Willia. Hen- he received the degree of narrative was published in 1798, under 
doctor of medicine. The emprc'S Cuth- rite title of a 4ouiiie\ from llengal to 
arine, in 1787, formeil the design of a England, rhrotigh the iiortlierit I’art of 
voyage round the world, and Forster was India, Kasliuiin-, Afghanistan, and Persia, 
named historiographer of the eviiedition. and into Uii"ia, by the C.).spiaii Sea (2 
The war with Turkey iiitcrmpted the vols. 4to.), wlneh work was translativl 
project, and Forster, uiiw’illing to remain in'o Freni h. 'I’lie author travt'Iled chief-' 
idle, retunifd to Gennany, and piililished 1} in tin* chniacter of u Mohammedan 
several treatise- on natural lii.-iory and merchant, wdiicii his knowledge of the 
literary suhjects. In 1788, tlie elector of A.-ialic l.ingiiages and customs enabled 
• Mentz apjMii.iieil him bis tirat librarian, liim to siqqiort. His infoniialion was de- 
-Fonster occupied this jiost with great rep- rived rather from inquiry and tiliservation 
utotiuii, till the Frencfi entered the city, tJian from liooks; and wficn he relates 
in 17Jf2. He had wan Illy embraced revo- w'liat* be, bad seen, bis veracity may lie 
lutionory priiicipli^ and wtis sent to .rusted; but his historical disquisitions 
Paris ly the- repuhlicaiis of Mi nt/, to are frequently inaccurate. Ho retunicd 
request a union wiUi France. U'liile ah- to India, and w,rs preparing for further 
sent on j this commisMon, the- Prussians res*-arche.s in that [larl of tlie world, when 
recovered (lie city. By tliis event, he his death took place at Allahabad, in 
!ost all his projKirty, wiili hi.s books and J7!‘2. 

papers. He tlnis found bimscif com- Fbar; a small fortifiod place, surroimd- 
plelely ruined. now sejinrati d li-orii ed with a ditc^, rtmitiart and pani|iot, for 
a lielove-il wife, ivho, at hi,s request, mar- tin; purjiose, of derending a |«ish, river, 
tied his friend Hybijr, and adofitcd the mad, harlior, &c. Forts aro made of 
resolution of going to India. With this didemiit forms and extent, according to 
view, he U'gan the study of the Oriental the exigencies of the case, 
languages, hut sunk untler Uie rejieated Fortk-Piawo. Piano-Forte.) 





FoRTEVEiyTnRA,orFirERTE-VBPfTnftA; siepcs, tho felt of Jollification Underwent 
ontl^f tlic Canary islniida, al>out 50 iiiih's a great change*. Itastiona took the place 
ill lentil, and from 8 to 24 broad. The of towers. The time of the invention of 
Boil is, in general, fertile in com, roots and bastions is not {>recisely ascertained. It 
fniits,and beautifully diversified witji hills is certain, however, jhat they were in use 
and valleys, well watered, and supplied in 1500. Some ascrilie this important in- 
willi a variety of timlicr. The principal ventum'to Ziskn, the celebrated leader of 
towns are La Villa, in tin* centre of the the Hussites. He fortified mount Tabor 


isiuiid, and Olivia, m'ur tlie iiortlmrn ex- with bastions. Folard is of opinion that 
ireiuity; la*si(ies which there are on the Achniet-I’acha eoiistnicted ho-sliona at 
east c-oast thrtse s<*a-])orts, ealleil Laiigla, fftranto, wliich he took in 1480. Acconl- 
7\reafala and Pozzo .Yre^ro. 'l'h«?re arc ing to others, tli<* Veronese San-^lieheli 
also several villages. The climuti* of this was the inventor of them. In Oerraanv, 


island atnl of I,ancennta is exceedingly' 
wholesinm*. Lat. 28° <V N.; Ior. 14° 112' 
•\V.; |io|)iilation, un'ording to Miiiuno, in 
1820, 12.451. 

Forth ; a river of .Scotland, tiie larg- 


Daniel Speekel, an engineer of Strusburg, 
(wht) <lie<l in I.IO!)), wrote a work on for- 
titicatnin«i, in which hr* rails himself the 
first Oennan yvho Inul written on tJ*iangti- 
lar bastion's. The Italians and French 


est ill Hn*nt Hritain. It rises on the 
north side ofHhe inoimtain of Ben Lo¬ 
mond, anrl riffts into the fierinan ocean 
by a broad mouth, calk'd l\n‘frith nf Forth, 
alKiut 20 tniles br*lmv Kdiiiliuii'h. The 
tide flows up a mile aliove Stirling Iirirl^e, 
between 70 and 80 miles Iroin tiie ocean. 
Length, 200 miles. 

Fortificatiox ;tlie .science ofstrcngtli- 
cning {lusitifiiis in sucli a way, liiat tbi v 
may be defendi'd by a Isidy of tnoii mueli 
iuteriot in 11 u mber to those by w bom t lieyare 
attacked. The works eonstmeted for tins 
piiqiose arc also callnl fortifications. Tlie 
nature of the works is different, neconliinr 


have carried the art to great perfection. 
Fortifications arc divided into regular and * 
im'giilfir. (iurable and tempprary. In reg¬ 
ular fiirtifieatioiis, flic hastidns are all 
c(|iial, and limn regular figiin-s, iiiostly 
c(|iiiangiilar am! eqinlaicnd jtohgon.s. In 
irrc"iilar fottiticaiions, only the cone- 
spondiiig sides and angles arc, equal, 
'l'lie«e an* ino't common, as tin* inoquaii- 
tiesiii tin* ground s«*liIoin atltni^ot regular 
liiiiitication. The regular fortifications 
ail', however, much to Ik* jireferreil, as 
tliey ofKr equal resistance on all sides, 
ami e\j>os«.* no weak |K)iuts, of which the 
I'liemv can take advannige. The coii- 


to the oliject fiir which they an; infemli'd, siriictiou of irngiilar fiirtificntions is of- * 
and the engines by which the attack will n ii l•^•lld<■l^'d ditiicult by tlie character of 


probably 1 h' made. Against an enemy llic’ground and the diversity of the works, 
without iirlillcrv, u simple wall would be lu spite of the greatm exertions to make 
sutricieni, vvbicb a single battciy niiglit every ]»oinr equally strong, the most skil- 
sooii demolish. The first SjW'cies of fiirti- fid ('ugiiieer ofreii fails. The first fiir- 


fieation wa.s, of course, verv smijile, con- 
.sistuig merely of an earthen moiind or 
of a fence of palisadoes. With the in¬ 
crease. and iMijirnvemeiit of engines of 
nttuek, the. defi'iisive works wen* likevvist.* 
made stronger, and eonstmeted with more 
art. A diteh was addt'd to thi' wall; riiuii<l 
or sqiian' towers .wore then iiitrodured, 
placed nt sueli intervals ns to lu* eapahle of 
afliirdiiig assi.sttiiiec to one anotlier. • 'Pits 
wa.s the whole art of fiirlification pnic- 
ti.s(Hl by the. aiieie.nts. Vcgt't'iis di'si'rilves 
it in a few words: 'I’be ancients, he .say.s, 
fintnd that a w'ail ought not to be con¬ 
structed ill a straight line, beciiusi' a broach 
could easily be made by the battering- 
ram; but the towers, whieli they built at 
short distanci's from each other, fonned u 
hrokon line, witii salient and reentering 
larts. If the enemy attempted to employ 
lis scaling ladders, he exiKwed himself to 
mt«silfts on all sides, even fhiui his tvar. 
W/th the introduction* of arlilleiy in 
' 1ft* 


tress'-s of’ F.urt'jM* prove this. Durable 
liirtitieations an* empiov ed in places wliich 
iin* destined to oppose a pennaneiit hairier 
to hostile attnelvs: temptirary fortifications 
an* Mieh us are designed merely to throw' 
iiiomemary oh^ta('l^'s in the way of the ^ 
enemy, as lield-vvorks, &r. Fortifications 
are further divided into iiatund and nrti- 
fioial, aiieient and iiiodern, offen-sive and 
del'eiisive. The tirst an* those in wliieli 
nature ha.s alreaily created insurmountable 
olisjacles ill tlie way of the enemy, or 
siieli as n't|uin' little assistance from art. , 
Artificial flalifientions, on the other iiand, 
niv those ill which tin* tnost im|H>rtani 
]iail.s are cunstnict<*.«l by art, though, even 
in tliese, the as.sistanee of riatiire eaniiot ' 
lie dispensisl with. A place is rarely 
found wliicli is suflicienily strong without ' » 
npicli assistance from art. The princ){)a! 
distinction betvvet'ii aiickiiit and niodeni ' 
flvilifieatioiis is that already mentioned, 
tlmt simple wails, with towers, are tlie es- 
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; i^Sential pa^ of the fbnucr, and bastions 
: of the latter. Oflfensivd fbrtiiieations ai:e 
■,'s constnictcti witli a view to attack tlio 
enem)', while tlie defensive are only cal- 
V culated to repel hinu .Tlusdistinrtioii gives 
a diftcrent character to the two sorts of 
fortiUcation. Tlie science of fortifica- 
■ tioii fbnns on«'' of tlie most inten'sting 
• and ditficuh of the inilitnrv' sciences. In 
modern tiiiK’S, it lias undergone iinport.*int 
changes, as, indeed, is tiie ca.M‘with the 
whole art of w'nr. To tlieMi tlie gn-at 
Carnot contrihiited not les.s than to tlu* 
change of field taeties. One of the most 
remarkable fortifications existing, is the 
fortress of Ehrcnbreitsteiii, on tlie Khine, 
opposite Coblent/. The most ap[>roved 
[nineiples and diseoverii's of the iuo>.t dis¬ 
tinguished engineers aiv lieri" [int in ap¬ 
plication. .Since till* origin of the modern 
art of fortifieiaiun, engineers ha\e ailopt- 
ed difH‘rent systems ; the wJmle art, how- 
, ever, depends on the skilful resolution of 
the four fidlowing jirohlenis:—1. to di.— 
jMJsetti different works in such a man¬ 
ner, that tlie\ may he e\po..(;tl as little a.s 
ssiblejto the fin* of the .‘lu niy, and may 
capable^of K’pelhng an assault ; ‘i. to 
forma plan whieli may easily 1 h^ apphea- 
ble to aJl jKisitioiis, whetlsT their situation 
is regular or not; tj. to acconifilish {is 
much as possililc. at the MiiajlesT pus-sihle 
, exficnse ; 4. to construct the works so as 
not to retjuire too many men for their <le- 
fence. The systems of fortification, w Inch 
have acquired the g^reate<t reputation m 
Europe, are thoM* of count I’agaii, hamn 
de (’oehoni, von Scheit.-r and marshal 
Vaulmn. {i'ce For/rm.) 

FortigI'KKKa, JVicetilo; horiiat I*i.slo^a, 
1G74; a prelate at the court of jKipi* Clem¬ 
ent XI; one of the l>**st luiliaii jiocts in 
the firsl half of the ].*<th ceuturv, uniting 
the peculiarities of Ariosto, Benii tmd 
Tassoni. In his , pic poem Rirdnnidto, 
BO chilled from one of the I’aladhis of 
CJiarlcmagne, he w ished to show that it 
was easy to imitate Ariwto, lie wrote 
die fitst canto of this pisuii in one night, 
ami, at the requfsst of his friends, cPniinu- 
ed the work. It extended to 110 cantos. 
He would not iiermit it to Is* primi'd la- 
fore bis death (February 17, 17,‘k‘)). It. 
appeared (IT'kii, inll vols. H\o.) under the 
tiaiiie of Carteramaco, which had Ixien 
assumed hy the author during his life. 
The invention apwars almost cntin-ly his 
* own. He treats fiistory so arbitrarily that 
,jhc makes his hero ascend the iuqxirnd 
tbrone afler the death of Charleinagm*. 
Syrnmetncal unity is not a characteristic 
of tiiLs work. ItM principal excellence 


consists in the dcBcription of situat^n&f ' 
He breaks od'thc thread of his narration’ 
aceonling to his humor, and resumea it 
again as ca]>riciousiy as Ariosto. But his 
de.scriptioii8 are more comic,than those of 
Ariosto, and more satirical jtlian those of 
Bend and Tassoni. His satire on the 
corruptions of the clergy is verj- keen, and 
was prolKihly the ixHisuii that he was so 
unwiliing to hate the jioom published. His 
short pixMiLsand sonnets an* to Im* found in 
ditierciit collections of Ilaiiaii {Kicts. 

Foktiiess; a place which nature and 
ait have rcmlercd lit to resist attack for a 
protracted period, and even against a .su-^ 
jH'rior force. Jt.s object is to delay the 
t'lieniy by compelling them to iiisiiiutc a 
sicee. 'J’he works of u fortn-ss am divid* 
ed into the main-works, tlie oiit-work.sand 
jiarticiilar ilcfenccs. The qj^tin-works are 
situated iiiiinediati'l} ai'oiiml tiie place, 
and consist of acciirateij’ contrived R*e»- 
U ring anil salient angles, comicclcd hv 
straight lines. By this urrungenieiit, all 
the pans of tlie fbrtrCss are mtidc to af¬ 
ford each other miitiitil defence, luid ar«< 
enabled to hring a <’niss-lire to In-ar from 
V urn ms diivciions upon the ground in 
front, w'lueli is essential to the defenee. 
The Ilian of tlu-e woiks must la* doter- 
mined bj the localities: and they can 
theretbre seldom lx; .strictly regular. The 
work wliieh immediately encircles the 
plan; is the wall or rampart. Occasion¬ 
ally a' sccoiui, less cicMited, low ranquiti, 
or fmisst: Imm, runs [xiraliel with thb, 
or is apixMided to it, 'I'h<‘ pnijectiiig 
parts of the principal wall arc called hul~ 
u-arks, or hiistiuiif (sce Iiultrirrk\ fiastwn), 
(hence what .‘in’ called husiioimljorlrtsxes, 
stieh as .Man hi, Pagan, I'lvitiig, Vaiilian, 
Coehorti. Carmontuigix , and others, wen; 
.'leeusioim'd to con.stnict); or, if the sa¬ 
lient and rei'Hlering angles an* eoiineeted 
without the intervention of straight liii«.>», 
tmnillfs (hence the denoininutioii of for¬ 
tifications tn tvnaillt,' such ns Dillicli, 
Landslicrg and iMontalmiihi^ profKise, 
hut which liave ax yet Ixieii only partially 
ercctwl). .\cxt to the rampait,anii fidbw- 
ing its onthne, <v)ine.s the large, IntMid, and . 
diKjp mum ditch, which, wherever circum- 
Btaiier;.s will admit, ought to Ihi filhtd with 
water. Outside of the ilitcli, u low 
hn'astwork (the space within which is . 
called tin; rooereii way) surroumls iho for¬ 
tress, and sinks to the level of the field, 
with a gentle declivity (the glacm), so 
eonstnieteil that every shot from the ram- , 
fiart can graze its surfaco. The outworluv 
and the f»artienlar*defenees,«iicli as initKM» ■ 
towers, blixdi'houseii, uldjatiH, |>ajiMides, 
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&c.« Ue partly in tlie ditch, partly in.the 
^covered way, and partly yet more in ad¬ 
vance and separate from the fortress. 
The Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch, 
&c. systeins'of tortification are all differ¬ 
ent. They differ in respect to the ar- 
ran^nient of the parts, the contrivance 
of the lines of defence, and the more or 
less artificial coinhinutioii of the same 
witrks. A fiirtress is vahiahle os a Iwcak- 
water Jif^ainst the sin'ain of a hostile ni- 
vasion; as a bar before passes Inch do 
not admit of la‘iii^ turned ; as n fidcnim 
or basis for various u|ieratioiis; as a sup- 
jKirt for military positions; as a revtitij; 
place for pursneil or healen forces, or a 
niliyiii^ point for such as would recover 
hreutii, or ftather, reinforee and n'st jiro- 
laratory to fresh <>merprises; conse(|iient- 
y as an arsenal, ma^'ay.iiie, &.e. fi»r- 
fiX'ss whieh lies out of the way of inva¬ 
sion, and, euiiseipiently, ean he p:i>sed hy 
with case, and whieli, moreover, is small, 
Olid an olijrct of little eoiisideratioii with 
nu eniMiiy, answers no fiood end, cjm de¬ 
lay an iiivu.sion hut very little, and does 
more harm than j'ooil,he it ever so stron<r, 
siiitv, without renderiii!' anv essential 
service, it kee)»s a detaelnneiit id'tn>o}is, 
JUS its j.'arrisoii, m a .stare of inaetivity, and 
is very eV[M’iisive. (^'onsideralile henetit 
has hecii evpeeted from a chain of for- 
tri'sscs, the eonMiinent parts of vvliieh 
sliould mtitiially a.s.>.ist each other, and 
hnris an enemy, atlempliiif' to pass tlit ni, 
Iwtweeii two tire.s. lint to make tliis 
scImsiim* feasible, the fons must laive tie- 
tivo commanders, tilile to eoiiduet .sallies 
widi skill, and iiideliitisiahle fi-oops : and 
the enemy must he imprudent eiiont'li 
noito coneentnite all las forees in an at¬ 
tempt to hurst through tli(‘ ehain tit some 
one point. The e\|)«'rieiiee of tin- years 
1814 and 181,'» luia shown tliiit the.se ex- 
pi'ctcd {\dvjmtaf;es did not exist, althon^h 
several reiiiarkahle instanees proved that 
the event might have iH'en in fiivur of the 
scheine,uiidcrotlicreireumslunee.s. Scien- 
tificaliy considered, the sitt; of' the jilace is 
of effliecial importance in the eonsfrnciion 
of B fortress. It should Iw such us to afford 
facilities of olwtructitig an enemy’s ap¬ 
proach; such as will admit of suitahle 
and scientific works without too great ex- 
IKuise; such us will command a com[ilete 
view of every point within guti-sliot, and, 
at the same tiim*, lut roiiutuuided hy no 
point wilhin that coinjiitss. Lastly, a for- 
li«« must lie BO situated as not to he un- 
healtliy, and to be as littkt as {lossihle Ija- 
file to he cut off; that is, its iKisition near 

die sea or some river sliould he such as to 

, * 


render it practicable and convenient at /; 
. any time to niceivl; supplies, and maintain ' 
a connexion witli troops in tlio field. The 
strength of a fJirtrcss does not consist ii\ 
its magnitude. On the contraty', exten¬ 
sive, {topuloiiH iilace.s are difficult to main¬ 
tain, as they reqniitc numerous garrisons, 
and large (piaiitiiies of ammunition, and 
provisions, and uncommon wotclifalness 
and activity in the commander. The ac- 
cimicy and iogenuify of contrivance of 
mmieruiis and scientific works do not 
iieces-surily contribute to make a ftirtivss 
the more tenable. They are even, in 
many cases, injurioii.s. It is not the nutn- 
beis of a gurri.soii that »give.s streSgth 
to a f‘oiires.s. It is much lietter to have a 
well propoitioiieii three; otherwise the 
defi'iidiTs iire in eaeh other's way, coii- 
soiiie llie stores, and are deprived of their 
jiniper elfineiicy iiiid ii"efiiliiess in action. 

KoRT-llovAi,; the capital ofMaitimqiie, 
and the reMdeneeof the governor; situated 
on the norrlieni shore of tlie hay of Ciil- 
ile-Sae-Jloval; lat. IT 4!t" ; Ion. 

<!!'’.V IlT" \V. The town, including die 
who)i‘ parish, contains *.<‘.200 mliubitaiits, 
of whom ]I‘J7 iire vvliite, Irt-ltijive color¬ 
ed fier.'ons, and tiKll slaves. The (Kirish 
eontains IP ^llgIfr-vvork.s which produce 
jihoiit 8(H) ton.s of raw .sugtir. Tlie arron- 
(/issnnrnt of I'ort-Keval contains eiglit 
jiarislies. w ill; mhabiiniii.s, of wlioiti 

f-'/S.'-' an* vvliite, free biaeks. and 

2ti.888 hl.ives. 

FoKTr.N.v ; called, hy tlio Greeks. Ti\r,. 
the arbifress of suci'es.s. .According to 
Hesiod, she wtis a ilatlghter of Oceanus; 
aecordmg to Pindfir, a si.ster of the Fates. 
She had teiiijili-s aj ('orinth. Elis .and 
Smyrna, v\:is worshipped in Italy licfnre 
the building of Koine, and had a eelehrat- 
ed temple Jit .Aniiiuii, in which wore two 
statues, whieli were cousulted as oracles, 
and gave respon.ses (gther hy sjgns or by 
lot. She liiul tdso a temple at Pneiicste, 
vvlii'iiee she w:i.« called tira Prnuestma. 
^Rlany temples were en*cted to her at 
Rome. She is generally delineated w ith 
two rudders, with one of which she 
guides the ship of prosjH’rity, with tin* 
otlier tliut of misfoilime. At a later pe¬ 
riod, shi’ was n'pn*sented with a bandage 
over hor eyes, and a sccjitre in her hands 
and sitting or suuidiiig on ti wheel or 

e 'ulK*. She is usiiailvdresst'd as a miitn)ii. 

ifl'en'iit symbols o{ !''ortunu nn> found in 
ditrer**nt gems; e, g., a circle drawn over 
a glolie, a globe lietvvecn a rudder anil an 
car of «*orij, and having a whet'l standing 
on it. On a coin of the emperor Geta, 
she is represented sitting on the eaxtli. 










with her txwom bare, her right hand rrst- 
^hag on a wheel, and holding in her left 
. ’htmd, resting on her lap, a hom of plenty. 

. Her rudder is supported sometimes on a 
.globe, at others, on n, whpel, and at others, 
on the bt>ak of a ship. She was often 
reprcsentc<l with wing^ but never by the 
Romans; for ilicy said, tliat, after having 
. flown over the whole earth, without n.*st- 
I ing any where, she at length alighted on 
the Palatino mount, laid aside her wings, 
and tlescended from her globe, to remain 
forever in Rome. 

Fortusate Islands. (See Canaries.) 

Forcm, among tlie Romans; any ojw'ii 
plaote where t)ie market and rourts of 
justice were held. The forum Romanian 
was a splendid place, which served for a. 
public walk, and was called, on account 
of its mzo, forum tnofoium. As the popu¬ 
lation of Kon«* incn asf'd, various spots 
were .seh'cted for the markets and tlie 
courts of justice. The nmnhiT of these 
places was iinally incn’u.'ed to 17. Tlie 
great Uoniaii forum, wliieh was Ixaiiuled 
on the south by mount Palatine, and on 
the nort^-wesr by the t'apitolino hill, and 
which, w^s c&lled the fonm by wjiv of 
eminence, was ’*le,.tiTie<l, b\ Ronuilus for 
the assemldies of tlie jieojile. Tan|ininiis 
Pri-scus siiiTonndod it wnh jtorricoes, by 
which means the' people were jiroteeted 
against the weather. In tliese buildiinr'^, 
stagings were nuserl. frotn which the 
jilays represented in the market-place 
were seen, he/bre the erection of theativs. 
The forum was aftenvards adonn d •witli 
such an immense miinher of statues, 
brought thithcT from (ireece, that i( Is-- 
cuuie iieces-sary to remow* main of them. 
The gilt statues of tile 1*2 great gods nere 
partK-iilarly remarkable. Thus place, once 
adonn*d with the most beantiitil jiaiaees 
and the most splendid hmldirig-, is now 
called campo vurrino (field of cattle), and 
is almost waste,'Imt is eovered with 
numertnis n lies of it,-, fontier majest).— 
In the, law,J’hrum, signifies a court of jn.«- 
tine, the place where di.xjiuted rights are* 
settled; hence forum rompetms, a eotiiiK- 
tent jurisdiction, under winch the caii.se 
regularly lalls. Forv.m' incompdrns, «<ii 
the contrary, is a eoiirt not autliori/e<l to 
try the case. Forum cunirarhuH is the ju- 
nsdiction of the jilace, whers- the coiitruct 
is made; forum (Midi {commissi) is the 
jurisdiction of tlie place where the crinio 
is committed; forum ^mieiJn and forum 
habiMionii (see Domicil)-, forum appre- 
htnsvmis, where tlie criminal is .seized; 
forum originur, wliere tlie person is liom; 
forum rn sitm is tlie jurisdiction of the 


place where the thing in dispute is situat^i ^ 
ed; forum jrrivUe^iatum is a tribnna) un¬ 
der tlie jiirisdictioh of which any one 
comes on account of his jiersonai or ofti- 
cial character. Tlie clergy, for example 
(in some countries), have n forum pririfcgi- 
atum, as they <lo not come under the jniis- 
diction of oonnnon courts, lait under that 
of a consistorium. In the some manner, 
students in the (Jerman universities tire un¬ 
der tlie juiisuhction of an aeadeinieiii court. 

Foscolo, I’go; an Italian jioet and 
prose writer,-Isim on lioiird a Wneiian 
frigate, near the island of Zaiite, about ' 
177t>, and (‘dueated at the university 
of Padua. He made his appearance, 
as a dramatic }MK>t, at V«‘iiiee, a year 
Iw'forc the fall of that n'puhlic, with his 
Thyestes, in which he endeavored to pre¬ 
sent* the simplicity and strictiie.s.s of A!- 
fieri and tJie (in-eks. On nceoimt of tli** 
nppluust* which tins pit-ee rceeivt'd, In* 
wrote a severe crilieisni on it himst'lf. At 
the time of the overthrew of the nneient 
ari.stocnicv of \ i*mc»*, and the estahlisli- 
iiit'iif ot'a ilemoenxcj, Foscolo showed 
himselt' ail ardent advocate of the new 
principles. Rut his prosiioets of advance¬ 
ment in tht* new repiiMu'. were cut oft’ hy 
the cession of \'emce to .Au.-^tria. To di- 
virt his mind, he wrel<* a renianee, 
remurkalile for vehemcnee of paasion 
and feeliiisr, under the title UUime JjtiUrt 
di Jacopo Ortts (.Milan, 1^02). An imita¬ 
tion of W'erter is ol>si*rval>|p in this 
work, but it is the jiolitital matter inter- ■ 
woven in if, and a .sort of melancholy pa- 
trioUhiii alsiut till* work, which made it 
so generallv altraelive, to 'he Italians. Tie- 
style is e.xcellcnt. Foscolo tlicn went to 
Milan, wIktc his friend general Pino pror 
cured him a iiiiiilary conmiis.sion. In. 
IWK}, he wrote a satire on some learned 
men, under the form of a nirrimentury on 
tlie' Hair of Ik-reniei*, a poem of (!ulli- 
niachus, translated hy (.'utulliis. When 
some of tin* Fn‘ticli tnwipswcro returning 
to France, Foscolo took this oj)|H>rtunity 
Co go to Paris. After his return, 1W)7, he, 
ptihlisheil the small pm*m Dn Srpokri, in 
which he handled the Milanese severely. 
The eriuc.i justly found fault witli his v'crse, 
as rough and urmiusical,and hedeierminod 
tln*refore to try another jmih. ' He under- 
t«K)k un edition of the- works of Monte- 
ciiculi, from the original manuaeripiH. 
Tliis importiuit imdertuking was not ae- 
(‘.ompi’islied entirely to the sutisfitetiou of 
coinjietent judges, who accused him of’ 
ignorance of tlie fundtlinentul principles 
of the an of war, and of too great free¬ 
dom in sufiplyii^g defective {lassages in 
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the maniiscripte. \Vljcti Monti, of whom 
ho had liecn a friend and defender, waa 
on the point of publishing a translation of 
the Iliad, Foscolo produced a translation of 
the first t>ook, accompanied with remarks 
evidently dinseted against Monti, 't’his p«>- 
diiced acoolne-HSbetween (ho two friends; 
and Foscolo was thought to have writU'n 
his two tragedies Riccuit-aa and jljace with 
the saine view, lint the governnient, who 
found other feelings in these jneircs, or- 
flered him to leave Milan. To save ap¬ 
pearances, his friend Pino sent hiiii, with 
a pretended coniiniasion, to Mantua. Here 
he lived until tlie afidication of JVapoleon, 
He advocaU'd, willi great warmth, the 
indpjMMiilenee of Tuily'. When Murat 
iiegan the war, he lM*raine fut ohnoxions 
to the .\nHtrian«j that lie found it neccss'i- 
ry to leave Italy. He retired to trwitzer- 
land, then to Uiissi,i. In JSI.'t, he went 
to London, w'hen' his reputation secured 
him a favorable reception from the mo.*it* 
distingnisluMl lilenUi of the eonnliy. He 
took |»ait ill the contest about the tligam- 
ina, and contrilinted many articles to the 
English iM'riodieals, among which were 
two on Jianti', in the 2!>th and .MUth lol- 
lifn''S of the Kdinhurgli Keview. 'I’lie 
4Htli tuimiH'r of the Uuarterly Ut'iiew 
contains n crivitjne on hi.s Rirrianln. His 
Kssavs on Petrarcli (London, and 

his I^isc.or.io sul Tistu tH DunU (ls‘.i<l), .an' 
valimhle criticisms. He letl di-senations 
atid notes on the Dirina Covtmrtiia, whieli 
have since Ikjcii pnhlishcd. He died, 
Sept., JO, h''27, in the luiglilMirliood of 
London. 

Foss (from the Latin fonsa), in foriitiea- ■ 
tioii; a hollow jiliice, I'oiiinioiiiy full of 
water, lying hetween the scarp and coun¬ 
terscarp, h(‘low the rampart, and turning 
nnnid a fortitied place, or a jiost that is to 
be defeiideil. 

Foss Way; one of the fimr principal 
highways of England, that anciently led 
through the kingdom, supi>osed to Is* 
mtuie by the Homans, having a ditch upon 
one aide, * 

Fosait.. (tSee OrganU' Remains.) 

F'othkroill, Jolm, an eminent pliysi.. 
cion, was Iwrn at (’orr-end, in Yorkshire; 
in 1712, wlieiv his father, who was a 
tinuker, rcsiiled niiun a fiimil}' estate. He 
HtudhsI physic at Ediiiluirgli, took his de- 

S mie of M. D. in 17,‘l(i, and tlien went to 
London^ and entered us a pupil in Ir^t. 
Thomaa’a hospital. In 1740, he made u 
tour to the continent, and, on his return, 
devoted himstdf to his profession. In 
1748, he greatly distinguijihed liimstdf by 
a publication .entitled an Account of the 


Sore Throat attended with Ulcew, wliicht v 
passed through 8<?veral editions, and was 
tmualated into French. He also supplied 
a iiioiitlily account of the weather and 
diseases of London, .to the Grentlemati’s 
Muga'/ine, which is eonsklered the parent of 
• all siutemeiits of the kind. For 30 years, lie 
W'as at the head of hisprofe^ion in London. 

Ill 1702, he jiurchased an estate &t Upton, in 
Essex, and ibnned an excellent botanic gar¬ 
den with hot-houses and green-iious<*s to 
the extent of 200 feet. He acquired a large 
timiiiie, of which he made n mwt liljerat 
11 w!. On his own society he conferred 
peat heriefits, projecting and Carrying 
into effect the institution ijf a large puli- 
lic school for Quakers at Ackw'orth, in 
Yorksliire. He wa.s also llic as.sociate of* 
Mr. Howard, in Ins attcinjit to alleviate • 
the condition of jioor prisonei>. Doctor 
Fothergill was likew'i«c zealous for the 
politieal interests of the country, an.l in- 
terfcreil to prevent that final hieacli with , 
the Anierk'iiii colonies wdiich produced 
their final se|Hinition from the ]>areut ' 
country. He was also a wam*fricnd to 
the alsiliiion of slaveiy. He ulci^iii 1780, 
in tiie (iOth jear of his aoi'. Jl^'^ 

Were piihlished, with nieiiioii> of his life, 
by doeior Lettsoai, in .3 \ols., 8vo. (1784). 

Fotiif.rimi ; a peeiihar method of en¬ 
deavoring to .stop a Irak in the bottom of 
a ship, while .«>lie is atloat, either at st'a or 
at nn'ehor, wliieh i.s iverfoniied by fiiaten- 
iiig a sail ul the four comers, letting it , 
ilown niuler the ship's bottom, and then . 
putting a qnantit} of chopped rojw-yani, 
oakum, wool, cotton, A"c., hetwwn it and 
the slop’s sklc. Ily rejie.iting the latter 
lart of thi.s openition .several times, the 
eak geiionilly sucks in a yiortion of the 
looM* stuff, niui tiiereby heeomos partly 
and .sometimes wholly stop^ied. Some 
]><'i>ons prefer tlinnnming liie sail, instead 
of letting down the loose stutf; but in tin."* 
mode the sail is soon chafed tlirough by 
the hole, if tlie leak is coiisulerahle, wilh- 
ont ulfpi'iimgsnfiieient substance to stofji it. 

I'ou ; a (’Innese ending of gwgraplii- 
cal names, signifying cities of the first 
ckiss. 

I'oucHF. (See Olranio, Duke 

FotiL; a st'a phriuse that is usi'ii in dis- 
tinetion from clear, and implies enlaitgled, 
emharrus^d. Hi'iice yfnd anchor, when 
the cable is twistikl round the stbek and 
fhike.s; foul bottom, when a l*ay is co\- • 
emd wiiii weeds, grass, slwifs, filth and * 
rocks.— Foul hawse means that the cables 
’ail*'turned roniui each other, by the ship 
having swung the wrong way w hen moor¬ 
ed.— Foul rope; a rope entangled, and 



‘ "fouL-foulahs. 

'.•h*'’' * , • . ' ' * “ . 

*v'iaifit for imnopdiate U8».—FW tcorfer is check the inhuman cupidity or barb^sm 
water troubled and ^dor^ tmind by of the lesser tribes of the coast. Such 
die ship’s Iwttom rubbing on the ground,— an event would cause a great revolution 
,. JPatU tnnd is used to express tliat thewind in the commerce' of these countries, and 
*■ 18 unfavorable, or contraiy to the sliijfs , the arts of Civilized life would nteedily Ih‘ 

' ■ course, as opposed to,iargC orybir. • adopted. Morocco, Algiers, Tnnw and , 
Fori.AH3,or, as it is sometimes written, Trijwli would lose their lucrative trade in 
Foolahs : a niinierous nation in Central slaves,wliichbeingnolongerobjectsofbar' 
Africa. They call themsdlves Fdlan and ter, commerce would seek tlie more cou- 
FotUan. The Nemoes call tliein /VWa- venient markets of tlie Atlantic coa.'^t, ir> 
tahs. They extend from the Atlantic^ to preference to encountering the horrors 
the confines of Darfour, and sjwak every and jierils of the dest'rt. This view of 
ivhere the same language. In an inter- tlie subject has imt cscapi^I the M(K»risb 
cstiug conunimication from Mr. Hodgson statesmen, who, it is known, have l)ceti 
to Mr. Diiponceau, dated Algiers, June 1, tising their influence with the Negit) gov- 
and publish*^ in the National Ga- eriiments to obstnjct the fnn' access of 
zette (Philadelphia, OctolMsr 24,182f>), it is Christians among them. The colony of 
said, “Of all the nations of Central .AWca, Lii)eria is dmiiii'd to have an agency in 
described by captain Clappertoii, the Fel- such a n.‘volution of commerce, and will 
latahs are esteemed die most remarkable, participate in the great advantages thenee 
The publication of his lirst journey to to result.” 4'he second journey of cap- 
Soudim represented this {H'upie asinhabij- tam ClapjMTton, from tlie Ihght of Benin 
ing the eountn'of the Negroes, but difter- to Sockatoo, L'ivcs additional information 
ing from Uieiy essentially in phj.sical resjiectiiig this ]>eople. Rciie Caillie, the 
charsi'-u r. They have straight hair, noses modem inn eller through Central Afric.t 
moderate^' elevated, the parietal Ikiiic'S to Timbiu-tofi, says, “ In the course of 
not so compressed as those of the Negro, eonversaiion with the Foulah (Riibi, the 
nor is foeir fprebcad so much arclied. latter observed thtit the Foiiiahs wen- the 
Thg color of tlieir skin is a hglit bronze, whit<*s of Afriea, :uid tlie MaudingtH’s die 
like that of die Wodre^,gans, or Melano- Negroes, by whieli he nu'ant to impress 
Gtetulians, and by this characteri.>lie ii|»on me. the superiority of the former, 
alone can they be classed in die Ethiopian The Fmilahs of Fouta are, in general, tail 
variety of the human speejes. The Fel- and well made. Their mdimor is nolvie 
latahs are a warlike race of shepbenis, and dignified; their color is bright chest- 
and have, witliin a short period, suhjugat- nut, soiiiewhat darker than that of the 
ed an extensive {Kjrtiori of Soudan. The vvande-ring Foulalas; they have curly hair, 
lamented major Laing, who amved at like the Negroes, a mtlier high fon‘hea<i, 

. Timbuctoo, assures us dial they were large eyes and aquiline nost-s, thin lijis, and 
in posse,ssion of that far-famed eity. It the face a little elongateil. In shiui, as to 
was an order from the Feliatah gover- their teatun*s, they n|)proximate to the 
nor which compelled him to leave Timhuc- Eun)]H‘an nnysiognomy. They are all 
too, and to his instigation or connivance Mohunirnedans, ajid exinunely fanatical. 

' is his death probably to be attributeil. In dieir inouiilaiiis, they cultivate nc*i, ■ 

S lingo Park was killed by a fiarty of maize and millet; and also cotton, of 
ese iieople, while descending the Uuor- w hicli tliey rimmifacture stud's in pieces 
ra. They may lie supposed to occupy only five inclies wirle.- I’liese narrow 
the lianks ol this unknown river, from its strijw are iLsed for covering their tiaked- 
xise to its tennination,” Tliey are known ness. The pniieijiai trade of the country 
on the confines of Senegal and Gambia isiti<sa]t and cotton clodi. ^h6y go to 
" M Fovlahs and Pauls. Mungo Park de- Kakondy to barter rice, leatbert wax and 
them under the first denomination, millet, for salt, with which they aderwards 
find M. Molhen under the second, “The purclio-*^ stuffs at Kaiikan Snrufattti- 
Fellatahs will proliably erect one vast kila. The Foulalis are warlike, and ar- 
empire in Soudan; and the inrtuence this dently love their country,” &c. (See 
power may exercise in the great qumion London edition, vol. i, l>age 222 ct aeq.| 
of African ^civilization give^ to them no Tlie Foulahs are very su^iieious of 
ordinary importance. If sultan Ikdlo Cliristiuns, and believe the object of such 
eliould be- induced to aliolisli sJavciy, the as visit them to lie, to get possession of 
most efficient means will have liecn dis- their mines and tlieir c.ounuy. In the 
covered for its entire suppression. 'I'he communication of Mr. Ilodj|pK>n,‘ 
example of so great an empire, or the above, a short vocaliulary of tlie 
menace of its chie^ would eflectuaily language is gived; and the writer then ob 


quoted. 
p’ouiali 
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serves, “ This vocabulary shows' that the 
Fellatahs arc not of Ambic ori^nf as sug¬ 
gested by tiie Revue Britarmique (January 
iiumlwr, 182!)), nor of ilcrber, as M. Moi- 
lien seeins inclined to think. Tliis nation 
issued, probhbly, Aoiu the elevated [datcau 
about the sources of the Niger. As the 
Fellntahs arc found' in the vicinity of 
Abyssiiiiii, they would 1 h‘ iduntiAcd witli 
ilie Falashas of tliut country, if their lan¬ 
guage siiould Isi ascertained to be tlie 
same. Krnce wiys that the Falashas arc 
JeWs, and R|H.'uk tlie ancient A!hhio]>ian. 
AIkhu this language litile is kiaiwn. Ne¬ 
gro languages poss<*«s a jM'culinr character. 
An jnvi'Stigation of the uhoins of Tihboii, 
Itornou, Iloussit lUid Tiinbuctuo, diseftv- 
t rs tiiat they have, no tiistinetions of gen¬ 
der and number. Perliujts \erl»s an' not 
uiflccted. If ibe eoiiiplex Ianguag>'-s of 
the 'J’narieks on the north, tirid the Fella- 
taiis to tlje wuith, wJiieli nations oeettpy 
eocxteiitave parallels (tf latitude, be etun- 
pared with tlie simple, riiiie dialect of 
SmuIuii, it might be inferred that tlie great 
Author of tile iHiiversti luis made a.s Itroad 
a diflerenee. in Uie speech as in tii«‘ skins 
of men.” As this people nia\ beeome of 
Importanci! in the historv of the progress 
of CltrisUanirv luid civili/ation in ,\frica. 
we annex this vocalmlary, wliieh the stu¬ 
dent of getieiTil philoittg) may find a ii-e- 
ful addition K* the vocallularies given by 
(’tiillU'. 

sinpiiKir. f’liirai. 

water, dram. 

fire, fsfieahiniruL- 

sun, nan'Jji e. 

moon, laimi. 

jiiiin, frorkoo, porhai. 

woman, drbhuy croithai. 

head, futrn, kohr. 

eye, ' yrttrec, pitvr. 
hand, djundai. 

ihig, raivano, tmpanf. 

cow, noffo, nai. 

house, soiio, ouro. 

horse, puteko., pid>hce. 

cat, musoro, inu.<tod»‘f. 

bird, row/o, chiidke. 

day, handte, rifwidte. 

night, diemmiy htddee, 

year, " auttfoo, doobee. 

Adjectives suffer no cliange of gender. 

'I'ht! prttnouns personal arc 

mre, I •, meenom, we. 

an, thou 5 anoon, ye. , 

I katUco, lie; kan)bai, tlicy. 

Possessive pronouns are thus: 

h^e-am, niy htmd. 
(^ungo-an, thyltund. 
aodo-mako, his house. 


Foundation, in architecture,' is tfalit 
, part of a building Vhtcli is under wound, 
Ofid which Pall^io makes , as wep aH 
one fourth part the height of the wHble' 
building, unless diem be celUns, when it 
mav be somewhat lower. J 

Foundation, in ecclesiastical or political 
matters, is u donation or legacy, in inoney 
or, lands, for the maintenance or support,, 
of some cliaritaJile institution, as an hospi¬ 
tal, a school, Ac. 

Founder, to ; to sink or go downthe , 
fatal situation of a slii]> vvhicii il nolongbr 
able to keep aliove water, through acci¬ 
dent, or dte vitilence and continuation of , 
a storm, and die extent oi'» the leaksthat 
fill licr with water. 

Founoeh ; an artist who casts inetals ih 
various forms, for different ■ uses, us guns', 
bells, Ktalups, printing clioracters, Ac. 

Foi NDLtNo; a eliild abatHloned by its 
jiarents, and found l>y stnmgers. Though 
infatitieide, v\as not jtunished among the 
ancient nations, yet natunii leeling would 
}*ronij)f patx'iit.s rather to expose their off- 
sprm;:, and leave tlieir fate to accident. 
They n.'itally selected jilaces vvluidi were 
much fretiui'iited, where diero was a 
greater ehanee of die I'hild being saved. 
In Ada’iis and riomi', tliey were exposfed 
ill ]iartieiilar places. In the 4tii eenttuy, 
the eni[ien>rs Valentinian, Valerius imd 
(Jratian jirol'ihited this cruel practice, 
which is at jiresi’iit a I’rime hy the laws 
of ail civ ilj/.cd nations. Even in ancient 
limes, the siaO' made provision for the, 
(ire.servation of exposed children; hut 
foimdhiig isispitals are mi institution of 
mod(‘rn liim's. Tiie foiindlim; hospital in 
Purl*^ was TOtahlished m I<i20, and, up to 
1807, had receivetl 4(54,(fiZS children. In 
France, tlie mimlHir ot‘ foundlings, in 
1784, was 40,000; in 17!)H. niorc than 
.•51,000, and, in 18-22, i:j 8 ,.m (See die 
prive essay of llenoiston de Chateauneutj 
C'onsidirations sur Ics Enfants-T^ouvei 
dans Ics Priiiripanjc Klais de rEwropCf 
18*24.) Aeeording to the author, the 
tmrnlK’r of foiiti(ilings has incnxused, in 
the last ^0 vi-ai-s, in almost all European 
eoiniiHes, hut in the gn-atest projKirtion in , 
France. Foundling hosjiituU diininisli . 
not only the expo.sing of oliitdren, tint also 
render infiintieide iiiid uitendtinul abor¬ 
tion less frequent. In many cn-ses, die 
children art- iK-ttcr nursed tuid educated 
.than they would lie at home by Imd jia- 
rciits and batl nurses. The objection .. 
that foundling lio.spitals contribute to . the 
corruption of monils is sufiicichdy answer^ 
ed by the preservation of so many untbr- 
tanate beings from destruction. The ob- , 
jeetion formerly drawn'ftmm the great mor- 
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ib)iQ(i]ing hospitals, has beeri re> 
k^ho^reid in a g^t da^tib by improvements 
^fih'the regidation of these estwlishmcnta,' 
jpanicularly by sending ti>a children into 
" the coiiniry to be Auised under proper 
' Bujwrintendence. ' 

' Fopn’t, or Font, among printers, &c. 

•a set of types, sorted Ibr use, that includes 
' rimninc letters, large and sihalt (ui[>itals, 
single lettere, double letters, {.louits, coia- 
lUQS. lines, numerals, &.c.; as a fount of 
English, of Pica, Bourgeois, &c. A fount 
of 100,(100’characters, whicli is aconnnon 
ftmnt, would contain 5000 types of a, 
0000 off, 11,000 of f, (»00 of t, ;«)00 of 
/H, and al*out,C30 or 40 of k, x,y, and z. 
But this is only to be understood of the 
lowcr-ease tj iies; those of the upper ease 
liaving otlx'r proportions, whieh we need 
not here enuinerate. 

Fou.vtalv, or Artificial For? 4 TAi.N, 
in h^titrauiics; a nmcliiiie or eoutriMinee 
by wliieh water’ is violently spouted or 
daite*! up; railed also a jtt ti\nu. There 
are -v .inous kinds of artiticial fountuiiis, 
but all formed hy a pn’ssuro, of one sort 
or another, U|)on the water; viz., eiilier 
the pressitre er weight of a h«-ad of water, 
or tiie pressure arising from the s|>niig 
and elasticity of the air, fce. Wlien these 
are formed In the pressure of a lietid of 
water, or any other fluid oftlie same kind 
witli the fountain, or jet, tlien will this 
sfKiut up nearly to the same height as tliat 
heail, abating only a little for the resist¬ 
ance of the air, with that of tlie adjutage, 
&.C., in the fluid ni.«hing tlirough; but, 
when tlie foumaiii is produced by any 
other force than the pres.'^ure of u eolunm 
of the same fluid with itself, Irwill risi* to 
such a iieight as is Acarly equal to the 
altitude of a cidumti of the same fluid, 
who.se pressure is equal to the given fiin-e 
that protluces tlie fiuinta'm. in (Injcec, 
every priiieifiai town had publie foimuiins 
or conduits, some of which were of hand¬ 
some design and of lietiutiful execution. 
Tn the city of Mt^rara, in Acliaiu, there 
was^a public fountain established by Tlie- 
, Bgene^ which wa.v celebrated for in 
grandeur and magnificence. The Ptrew, 
a fountain at Corinth, was encindeil hy an 
enclosure of white triarlile, whieh was 
sculptured into, various grottoes, from 
which the water ran into a splendid Im- 
sin of the same material, Another fbiin- 
• tain in Corinth, which was called Lmm, 
■was encheled by a beautiful portico, un¬ 
der which were seats for the public to .sit 
upon during the ejetreme heats of surn- 
mer, to emoy the cool air fkirn the falling 
tefcWaters. In the agered wood of iEsculu- 


pius at Epidaurus there was a 
that Pausnnias cites as remarkable for 
b^uty of its decorations. At MesauaB 
there were also two elegant fountains, oni^; * 
called ^rsinoit apd the other Clep^fdn^ ^ 
Pausanias also alludes tn several. otb#' ■ 
fountains in various parts of Greece, celo* 
brated for the grandeur and beauty of 
their architectiirdl and sculptural decora¬ 
tions. , TJio ancient fondness for foup- 
• tains still exists in Italy and the East 
The French arc celebrated for their fouu- 
tain.s hut Italy, more particularly Rome, 
is still more so. Tim finmuiiiis of Paris 
and of the Tnilcries, ol‘ the oraiigeiy at 
Versaill^'s, at St. (’loud, and other places 
in the nciglibbrliotnl, arc splendid stnic- 
tiires. The jirincipal and most admired 
fuuntains at or near Rome are tliose in. 
front of f?t. Peter's, of the 'Villa Aldo- 
brnndini at Frascati, of the Tenniui, of 
inonnt Janicuhmi, of tin* gardens of the 
Belvedere, in the Vatican, of the Villa 
Borirhe-ic, which has also in the audience 
cbinnbcr a splendid fouiltaiii of silver, 
live Koiiian ittilm.'; in height, ornamented 
with eu}»crb vas('< and flowrrs; tlie foun¬ 
tains of Trevi, the three flamtauia of SSl 
P aul, of the .\eqTia Acetosa, and many 
othiTs described in the nimmrous works 
on tliat ancici^t <ity. Sir Henrj' Woltun 
describes, in his I'ilcinents of Ardiitccturc, 
a fountain hy Michael Angelo, in the figuivt 
of a sturdy woman vvringing a huiidic of, 
clothes, from vvlieiico the water bssucs 
that supplies thd husin. 

Foi'qrii Henry AngiiKtu.<?, hamn de la 
Motie, a distingU'SlK d Pnissiau general 
ni till* s«-ven years’war, laim in I(J!I8, wa« 
descended from an old Norman family, 
vvlneii had fleil, uii account of religious 
jHjrseciiiions, to the Hague, p’ouquc pos- 
si\sse,i the confidence of Fmleric the 
(ireat; and llio Mi'vutirfs du Hamn de la 
Motle FouqiU (^ivuls., Berlin, 178H, by Biitt- 
ner, tiie secretary of Fouqut), whic^ con¬ 
tain bis corrcb|KMidencii with Fi^cric 
the Great, am therefore highly interoiit- 
iug." His nephew has written his life (Ber¬ 
lin, 1825), from fiiinily papera, .General 
FoiKiim died May 2,1774. 

Foiuick, Fivderic, liaron de la Mottc, 
major in the Priisaian service, and knight 
itf the ortlcr of St, Jolin, a vejy volumi¬ 
nous modem Gennan writer, the nopiiew 
■of tlie preeeAling, was l»oni in New Bran-, 
donburg, Feb. 12,1777, and livM^t pres¬ 
ent at and near Berlin. He (senred mo' 
lieutenant in the Prussian hone-^guatds 
against the French, tnwante the end . of the , 
last century. He then devoted hifnatitf to 
study for a itunilier of yean, and, in 1813,, 



when all Prussia rose agdinst the French,, liave.been increase by gmtifieBtion, 
be ^^aiit entered the service, rose gradual* it 'becatue a real ibsanity. .Hp ; proposed 
ly to the rank of captain, and, oi^.tius con* ' the execution of Robespierre and all thn 
elusion'ojf, peace, was distni^cd wii,^ the members of , the revolutionary tribuiioL 
ranhf of major. Since that time, lie has . 'IHhTliermidor, 1794, was hiniseU^removed 
been actively employed in writing ro- on the 14th Thennidor (Aug* 1), 17114, 
- » .. . _.i-, ._ij — and arrested. He died Alay 7,17^, un- 
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manc<^ In the inteJIectual world, one 
extreme goiicrally produces the opposite, 
as in the jihysiral world. Thus the 
' sceptical spirit of the end of the last cen¬ 
tury, which siiwred at the mniaiitic vir¬ 
tue of the middle agi^s, gave nse to that 
school in Eurofxs, an<l particularly in 
Clennany, which delights in ‘chivalric 
lurins, and oAen mistakes rotnauric ex¬ 
aggeration for depth of thought JUid lofti¬ 
ness of |>oetic feeling. Fouqu^' apjtears 
to have Iteen nuieh inllueiieed by this 
inuimer of ihinkiiig; an«I, tiunigh once 
extremely popular, his late produo^ns are 
hardly n‘:ul at. all, particiiiarlyjHjjie he 
began to mix the praises of ootn^ sys¬ 
tems of govcnmuuit witli his romantic nar¬ 
ratives, discovering the highest political 
excellence in the ol<l h'IuIuI tunes. In 
fact, his notions ari* absurd, .-uid .so iin- 
, .bued with feudal jtrejudiees, that they 
would hardly de.snrvc mention, were it 
not that he mniy lie eonsidered ns iM'ing, 
in this partieular, the represi'ntatne of a 
i class, which, unfortunately, is not yet ex¬ 
tinct in tJennanY. Thete is a feudalism 
in Fouqtif’h works lieyond what ever ev- 
' hiUul in the feudal tiiiies ; his style of writ¬ 
ing, besides, is in the high(‘.st degree quaint. 
It ctuiiiot be denied, however, that Ik* has 
often shown geiiiu.s. Some of his liest 
known works art* UiuUiu', fhr Zaulnr- 
n’«g, Sif'unl dir Schlaii^rnUnltcr, .i/l/nio, 
Kfi^nhard laui Kniitui, &:-e. Ho lias also 
written a considerable number of jwx ins; 
one of ibe best of which is that wlueh 
he produced .soon ■ after'the murder of 
Kot/.(tbue by Sand. 

Foo<iOiEK-TiNvii.LK, Anthony Uiien- 
tin, notorious for his feroeiotis cruelty in 
tlie French revolution, wjis born at H^;- 
nniellcs, near St. Uuentiu, in 17-17. Hia 
exceeaea' obliged him to sell tlic filacu 
of a prabureur au ChAtdtt (attorney in 
the court of this name), which he had 
purchaaod, and to declare himself insol¬ 
vent Ah a member of the revolutionaiy 
tribunal, he distinguished himself by liis 
alacrity in protionncitig the verdict of 
' piilty, and attracted tlie gttenliou of 
Robei^erre, who gave him the office of 
public accuser before this tribunal. The 
victims now became numberless. Fou- 
quier drew up the .scandjitous articles of 
accusation a^inst the queen Marie An¬ 
toinette. His thirst fur blood seems to 
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der the guillotine, in a cowardly manner, 
and as infamously as he had lived. There 
does not appear to be a trait in tlie life of 
Ups monster, which can entitle his crimes 
to the same palliation as those of Robes¬ 
pierre, who eonsidereil Uie extennination 
ol’tlie aristocracy as a necessary evil. 

Focrcrov, Anthony Francis de^ aeele- 
hruteil French chemist ai\ii natural ^bi- 
Ji>.sopher, was a native of Paris, and edu¬ 
cated at thu college of Harcourt. In his . 

i uuth, he was fond of music and (loetry, 
nd was even diiqiosed to become an actor; 
hut the ill-suceeHs of one of his friends 
deferred him. Having adopted the j»ro- 
fe.ssiou of medicine, he applied himself 
cloaely to Ihe Study of the acienees con- 
neeted with it, and e.speciully to ehemistry. 
lie })uhh»lie<i, in 177(i, a translation of 
Ruitia/;/ini’s tniatise on the l)istia.se8 of 
ArtisaiKs. In 17i*0, he tuokitbe ^legree of 
M. D.; in 17H4, he was made professor 
of ehemi.<?lry at ♦In* Jurdin du Roi; and 
trie next year he was eho.s4‘n a menibei 
of the academy t*f ‘Sciences. At tins 
period, he iHTitme as.soeiated with Lavoi¬ 
sier, (Jiiyton-Morveaii and Rerthoilct, in 
the re.'^earehes which led to the vast im¬ 
provements and discoveries in eiieniistry, 
winch liuve unmortali/.e<l tiicir iiamua; 
and, in conjunction with those gentlemen, 
he drew uji the MHhoJt df JVbmendature 
('himiiiue, Paris, 1787, 8vo. He dis- 
.tinguisiied himself les.s by the discovery 
of unknown .bodies than by the sysiemat-. 
ir amuiffcmciit of tlie priiicifiles of tlie 
science, uiid by popular t'Xi>osition.s in his 
lectures * and publications. ’Wlieii the 
revolution toqk place, he. 'eiigagwl in 
politics, an<i was chos<‘u a deputy from 
Paris to tiie iiutioiml convention. He did 
not, howi'vcr, take his .><eat in that assoin- 
hly till after the Ihll of RobespM'ire. By 
his means, a plan for u iiiiifurin system <. 
of weights aiKf measureK was oilopted. 
In Septciiiljer, 1794, he became a menilier 
of the committee of public safety. His 
attention in this jiost was chiefly directed 
to the formation ui' public schools, and 
the estahlisliment of institutions lor the 
education of youth. He organized the. 
central sclipol of public 'works, out of 
which tlic polytecliiiiC school a^rwards 
sprung, and cooperated in the estaldiah- 
ineut of the uorniol sphoo^s. In Septeni- 
. ' . ' ‘ > 
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tier, 17D5, he i)a.<«cd into -the council of 
‘ 1 ancients, ami was ndkninated j)j’ofcssor 
of cheuiistrj'', and a moinbor oi the na- 
"‘lional institute. He vacated his st'at in 
the council in Muy»1707, and in IX’ceni- 
. her, 17i>l>, Ikinapirtc ^ve him a plni'ci 
■ in the council ot state, in the .section of 
the interior, in which place he ilrcw up a 
plan for a system of {Hiblii* instruction, 
«liich, with some alteration, w as adoftted. 
Ih: died Deceinhcr JtJ, l^Oi'. iiire<l iVi. 
His w'orks are muiieroiis, amcui" whicii 
the .following are the most iinponant: 
Ijrrotut Kkmaitaires d'Hisfoiri' .Vatunlk 
et de Chrmir. 5 vol.s. 8vt).; dett 

■V Com •laissaiicvs^Cliiinitfins, tt df hurs .h- 
pHrafions aiu F^hinomtuts d' kiWatun d 
df r.Jr/..’)'vols. 4to.; Philosojdui Chimipn, 
l^vo.; ail wliicli have Iwcti translated into 
Knphsli; and Ijn, .Mi dirini't <Inin c par hs 
. Scievres Phifftiiiufs, 4 tols. l?!\o. lie .a!«o 
puhlisli >d niaiiy jiapers in tlie .Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, and in the 
iAniiai« of Chemistry. 

Fi.t iFEM'ii, in niiV'ic ; the oCt;:\e. o;- 
rcjilie ... .‘f the sc\erith; a distaiuv eom- 
preliemynp ihirlecn iiia'oei ■ iiitervaK 

Focrth, i/i music; a ili.suince com- 
prising ihn'c diatonic iiite:-,ai^. or two 
tone.s and a half. • 

- Fox. I'his w(.’}J-kiio«ii animal is *a 
, nalive of !ilmo.*.t evi'iy' (piarter of the 
glohe, amt has lieen c*stecmed tJa* ino...t 
6igacioiis and cratty of :di lie.usts of jn-e\. 
The fiirmeW ijiiulity lie demonstrates in 
lii.s mode of providing’ huiisi'lfaii as\ him, 
and the latter ui Ins schemes for catclimy 
his prey. The fox helonirs to tlie "cniis 
rams of natnnilist«. and has Iweii formed 
, into a sulegeiins, on account of its lonircr 
and more bushy tail, more jiointed muz¬ 
zle, iiociunial ji»pils,lc.ss slanting sitpeiior 
iiici.sive teeth, fetid mlor, and halm of 
. iHirrowdng. All the gjiecies are e<jnal)\ 
wily and vonuMous, greedily «h-vonriiiL' 
kbinlsarid small quadrupeds, disliked and 
Ijetrayeil by most of those annua s ulio 
have, a dread of Jus attaek.s, and^evricme- 
ly difficult to lie tamed, even when eaught 
.very young. The liiv, like the wolf, is 
tlie constant object of pcisecurioii, from 
the ravages lie coininits, not onlj on «lo- 
mestic animals, but als<j on Home fruits. 
He has licen tin, dcstioyer of graja's p-om 
t|io earliest records. He devours honey, 
sucks eggs, carries off poultry, and, in tiiet, 
commits mischief in even' jKissibl,; forte, 
Tlic conimoij fbx of Eiiroiie {C.vvlpn) 
exhibits a great degree of euuriing in dig¬ 
ging young rabbits out of tneir hnrrow.s. 
He thicg not (uiter tiie hole, as, in such 
ease, he would be obliged to dig several 


* • ' > 

feet along the grmind under tlic snrfice ; 
'but he lIiHow's tlieir scent above, nil he 
comes to the .einl where they lie, uivl 
theni ^cratehillg up the earth, doseeiids 
hiimtHliately iqioii, and devours Uiem. 
I'he den of this fo.x is so comrived .'is to 
afford the best {Kissihle security to the 
inlinbitant, Is'iiig situated under hard 
ground, the roots of tn*e«, &c., and fiir- 
iiisiied with pn»j>er outlets for the |)ur- 
posi's of I'seape, if iiece.ssary. He is 
one of tiiu.'i- anim.als that are made the 
objects of diversion in the cliase. ^VIlen 
he linds* hiinsidf piiraiien, he usually 
makes for Ins liole, and, peiietnitiiig to the 
hotlom, Ill'S quiet till a terrier is sent in to 
liim. If lii.> den IS under a nick or tim 
roots of trees, wiiich is often the en.so, he 
IS safe, for tlie terrier is no match for Jiiin 
there, and he eamiot he dug out. When, 
a^ i-j gcnonilly practised, the retreat to his 
den is cut tdf iiis ^r^atagelIlS and .shifts to 
escape are various. He always seeks the 
most woody ptirts of the coimirv, and prt'- 
ti-r.s .siicli paths as an' most emlMurassed ^ 
iiy tbonis and briei>. He niiis in a ihrect 
line beliue tlie lioiiiids, and at no gn‘nf 
di>'atice lioiii tliem. When overtaken, 
be figlu-i very obstinately. He 
;i'.)onisliiiig acnteiiess of .smell. Duniig 
vMijtei lie makes a eoiitimiul yelping, hut 
m .-iiminer he is usuall.y .silent. In Japan, 
the natives believe iiirn to l>e animated 
by I lie devil; and their writings are full of 
.strange :icc<uints ros|)eetiiig lum. Then* 
arc sevend .species of the fi>x found in 
tbi-, country.— .Irdir fox (P. lascopus) 
'I’liis i.s .smaller ilmi' the cumtiioii fox, 
with a siiarp nose, aiul ahort, rounded 
(’ars, almo.'t hid in its fur; its hair is long, 
soft, atid somewhat vviKilly. Its legs arc 
short, h.iviijg the toes covered with fur, 
like those of the hare; hence its sjHTitiC 
name. ] i inhabits the countries bordering 
on the I'Tozeii ocean in lioth contincnui. 
In Octoiicr and NovemU'r, like the com¬ 
mon fox, it i.s tiie most sleek, and has the 
Is'st euiit of hair, wliieli. later in the sea¬ 
son, •heeonies too tliirk and rugged. As 
the winter eoinmences, it grows jierfcctly 
white, eliaiiging color last on the ridge of 
the hack and lip of the tail. In April and 
May, it iM'gins to shed its codt. In June, 
it drops Its culls, fnmi three to five in a 
litter. This fox preys upon voriouN small 
quadru|HMls, such as hares, marmots, &e,, 
as well as ufion fiartridgee and otlier birds, 
the oareasscH offish lefi on shore; and, 
driven by necessity, it will eat iruiist^rimi- 
iiatcly whatever piay promise to allay its 
liiuigor. We dre informer] by Mr. Cnuttz, 
thar'it exerts aA extraordinary degree of 



fulinin;; in tnkinf; fifth. It goeft into, tlie 
water, anti makes a spiusli vvitii its l(‘et 
lu order to attract tlieni, and, when tliev 
u|i, iriimediateiy thorn. It is 
taken with great facility in tru|)s, aii<l it i:l 
a singular circumstance, lliat thm* anirna's 
will pri’y on eiicii other, when Owy find 
individuals kiil«‘<i, woundt'd, or caught, 
readily as iijion any other food. Their 
, skins are not of any great vajiie,— Black 
for (C. argailaltuH). Thl.s sjm cji-s is 
^1rlkiIlgly similar to the coirnnon fox, and 
is only distinguishahlc liy its i opious and 
bi'iiutiful fur, wlneli is of u iicli and 
siiining idack color. lifiMiig '•mail ijiian- 
tlf> of while niixt'd with it in difl’cient 
|iro|iortions. Jt inhahits tin- northern 
p,Ills of A"la and America; hut a com- 
pan.sftti of lho.se of this courilrj ui.'li the 
'foreign will, in all proliahijuy, juove 
liieni to lie distinct, as has Imtii ''Uiri.'e''ted 
In r. t'uxier.-rWi'/,/ijr {('./u/iiin.',. Thi'< 
specii''. 11 found throughout .North \meii- 
<‘a, aiel law Uicii con-Kitred us identical 
u.lli tile common ftxx of r.iirop-. thj'ugli 
then' can he no douhi of tin ir ditl’cia nee. 
’I’he general color of thi.i fox, ui 'Unuti' i, 
|i hrigh; fi'rruginoni -ui the le .i.!, 1 i.<'k 
and hides. Ikmeaili the ciim it ii white, 
'whilst the thioat and neck are of .i il, ik 
gray. The under part.s of the IkhIv to- 
wards the tail an* ^ery pale nal. Ii ■. 
alkHit 2 fee! lone -.n 1 IS Inches hi;.li. 
The skins are intieh sought for, ami .,ie 
einploted III various iiumiifictiire.s. Wh' n 
caught jouiig, thes mav he ilonie'lie.ui d 
to u certain degree, hut are ahv.i\s .in- 
pleasjuit from the fetoi of tlieir uriin.— 
('ruisifi fox iC. (hciisuitns',. 'I'li.s iMh n 
xerv much frvuM the lomim.n fox, d'he 
color <tf Ids fur w a sort of gr.i.v, leMdting 
from tin* mixture of hlack and v\liiie liau. 
He has a hlack croS'^ on h.s slioyldei-s, 
fiimi winch he derives ins name. Tie- 
iMU'/./le, lower ]>ar!s of the hial) ami the 
fi“e! are hlnck; the tail is lenmn.ited with 
wluie. It inhahii.s tlie nortliern parts of 
America, and may, |)c.rliiij>s, Iw oul> .i 
variety of the hlaek fti.x. —(irajf fitr ((’. 
cttierfite-ar/rea/nlH.t) is eomnioii througliout 
the countrj', nion' pailicularly m tlie 
ne.igbhorhowl of liahitutions. Its {'eneral 
color » gray, U‘c<»ming gniduiuly darker 
fiom the shoulders to tlie lops, li has u 
sharp head, marked by. a hlackish-gray 
triangle, which gives itvii peculiar pJiysi- 
ogimuiy.' The tail is 'hick mid liushy—. 
fi^ifl jbx (C, vflor, Say). 'I'his iHiautiful 
little animal, wliich was first accurately 
dewrilied by Mr. Say, inhabits tlie gn-ilt 
plairm which lie at the baae of the Rocky/ 
moiimainsi It w much'smaller than the 


other American species,'and forms Its halj- 
itation hy burrowing. It is disfuiguished 
by its exiniordinary speed, which appears 
to surpass that of any other animal. It 
can pafei tlie fleetest ^antelope, and steeras 
rather to fly than to touch the ground 
ill its course. It is even stated, that Hiich 
is its rapid inouon, that the efTect pro¬ 
duced on the eye is that of a line swiftly 
drawn along the surface, the jiarts of the 
aiiimalV IkmIv U-mg wholly undistliiguisli- . 
able. Its body i' slender, and the tail * 
rather long, cvhndncal and black. The 
hair IS fine, den.se and soft. It somdvvhat 
resemhies the C. corsar, xvhieh inhabits 
the xast pliiins of Tarlart'. • 

Fox. (Jeorg^*'. the founder of the so- 
ei<u of Fra'rids, or Quaker®, was bom at^ 
Drmtori. m I,< ;c<.s!('rj.hir<‘, in lli.s 

lit!her, wi)0 wa.-'^'a W'eaver, educated him 
re!i!.fi<jti'i\. IJo'iig ajipn-nticed to a giM- 
/iiT. fir \v;ls iiuicli emi'loyed in the keep- 
imr of sjirrii; and it is thought that so 
-oiiiaia .an * m|'iovmenl coiitirimsl that 
a'nd-iir\ to ftifliu-iusin wl.icli he (ll^Jlluy- 
rd tioin Ins uifui' ;,. \t the ajre of 19 , 

!,r ■! liiiii'etf iliak he ii.cl^n'ceived 

<1 dnoii I'M.ii’n.iiid to t'ors'^e tf\cry thing 
I l-r, ,'t,d ucMi'r tl'l'iwlf Soh K fo rctig'lOlL 

El' .1'-! T'liiig!'., !or't>ok 111' relations, 
<'|i:i|'prt! iiii'i-elf III a hatliern tloublet, 
and uaml'.n d dom place to jilacc. sup- 
i.ornng ii ni-rlf u- Im could. Being dis- 

< "v> n d ill itie ;m triipolis. li)s friends iiv- 
il'.ii. d luci !'. triuni; he, Itowi'ver, re- 
inaim (1 v. jth ilicm li \eiy .diort time, 
r< sii'iiiii:; a l.ti of iHncnuic,\, in which ho 
lii-n d nimdi, w.dkeii aliroad in retired 
pl.ici s. -tiid\ ii;.' tiic Billie, and sometrmca 
sat III a iiollov. tree for a day together.’ 
lu hils, he bdgan to propagate his Opiiv- • 
loll-, and coniiiiruced public preacher at 
ManclicMi'i ; wiu'iicc he soon after made 

< xi iii- Otis iliiouirh the neighlmruig coun¬ 
ties, where lie preached to the people ill 
the timikri-placcs. .Ahoui this time, he 
Is'iran to adopt ilic peculiar langu^eaiid 
iiiuniicrs of Quakerism, and exjK'rienced 
some of the jK-rsccutions to which all ae- , 
tive no\e!ty.in the wu> of religious opinion, 
w.is m those dajs cxposial. At iK'rhv, . 
tlie followers of Fox were first denomi-. 
luited (^iink<rf, in eonsequence of their 
trembling mode of deUxerjk mid calls on 
ihe mairistracy to tnuiible iK'fore the Lord. 

Ill UJri.'i, Itc xMis sent a prisoner to Crom¬ 
well. who, h:i', uig ascertained the pacific 
tendency tif his doctrines', had him set at 
lilH*rt\. He was, however, treaked with ^ 
great sevi'rity J'V the i try magistracy, 
in consi-ijuennt of lus iiiterfuptiuii of 
miiiistciM duiiiig lEivine ser-xice, and ex- 



c]ainati 9 ns in the churchbS) and was more 
than once ohIige<} to the mterfercnce of 
' 'the protector for his heedorn. On the oc¬ 
casion of a fast apiKiinted on account of 
:■ the j.H*rsecinion of tl^e Protostanf? abn>ad, 
'i he addresM’d .a paper to the heads and 
governors of the nation, in ■which iie 
iorcilily described the inconsistciicy of 
Kiinilar severity at Iiome. In ItHKJ, lie 
was liberated from prison by ortier of 
CJiarles II, and immediately set about 
fonning the p^jile, who had followed his 
(iiictritioSjinto a formal and united society. 
In he married the ividow of judfie 
Fell, in the same simple inanner whicii 
suli «disunguis|ies the marriages of ins 
foJlowors, aud sotni after went tti America, 
where he remained two year*, wliich he 
employed in niaking }>ros* )yte.«. ^ Oii lu.s 
I ('turn, he \va« thrown into Worcester gaol, 
hilt was tpiK'kly re)ea«f'd, and wyiT to 
Uo!!an(’.. He stion after renirii»'d, ainl 
was <Hst in a .suit for tithe*, vvhuii he 
■ deerne;* it unlawful to pay ; and. in 
again ■ ted tiie continent, where he did 
not U ig uniani: and. hi* healtii h>‘<-fiiiiitijr 
impaired Viy iiicofsai.t n>.l. iMipri><'tno*‘i»t 
and sudering.Jie lived riior»' retired until 
his deaih.’iii Itiik), in t)ie tCih vi'ar ol h:- 
age. Exi'iiisive of a fe\v sejtara! - jm e* s 
the writings of Fo.x are collei'ted jino 
vols. foho; tiie first of which i;,onta>ii* liis 
Journal, tiie second hi* Epi.*’.lt'* and tli - 
third Ids Doctrinal Pieces. He \va- nn- 
tloji’otodJy a man of 'trt-ng ri!it'ir.il pan.*; 
and William Penn sjieak* in high term- 
of his in««ktje,v,s, hmnditv and tenipenmee. 

Fox, Joiip; tui Eiigii'h chiircli histo¬ 
rian, was boni at Ilo*ion, in Lincolnshire, 
in Lol?. .\t the age of 1*». lie w.i« etiU r- 
ed at Brazen-nose college, (tvfftrd. and. in 

• was electi (I a lellovv of Magdal* n 
college, in the .^ame nnitersitv, Ap[»h- 
ing himwlf to theology witii gfeat a*sidui- 

■ty, he secretly liccatiie a conxeri to tiie' 
■principles of the if •formation. 'Ihi.' ten- 
^deucy lieing at length siispei'ted, a charge 
of heresy followed, and, hy the jiidgifieiit 
of Ills coHeg(\ he wae. iti l.'W.'i. expelJed, 
Id the reign of Edward V J. he w a^ rest« m d 
to his fellowship: bin, in the reign of Mary, 

^ understanding tliat (iardiger wa.* devising 

* me^s to seize l.iin, he went' abroad, atid 
gained a hveliluKKl by correcting the 
presb for an eminent pntiter ar liasle, 
wliere he laid the first plan of his 4c,i.s 
and Monuments of tlie '('hiirch. On the, 
uccifwiori of .Elizabeth, be returned to Ins 
nat.xe enuntiy, and, was received in the 
most friendly rnannCT by 1^ fbmier piipn, 

' the duke of'Norfolk, x*'bo maintaiiKsd him 
as long as he lived, tjnd settled a pension 


on him at his death. Snemtary Cecil abo 
obtained for him a preticnd in tlic church 
of Salisbuiy; and ho might have receiv¬ 
ed much higher preferment if he would 
have subscriwd to the ailicleB enforced 
by the ecclesiastical "commiasioncre. In 
1575, a fiersocution took place of tlie 
Gcnnaii AnalNiptists, when Fox sought an 
audience of Elizobeth, and endeavoi^ to 
convince hpr of the cruelty and ii^stico 
of condemning tlicm to the flames. He 
•lied, greatly esteemed and lamiuited, in 
1587, in hisYOth year. His priiici|MiI work 
is the History of the .\cts and Monuments 
f'f the Church, commonly called Pox's Bot^ 
of first printed in l.'iSl, in 1 vol., 

toliOj reprinted in ItKiS and KMl, in 3 
vol*. folio. In 1(184, it hud reached the 
l*th edition. 

.I*’o\, Charlixs James. This eminent 
^i:^to^man was the sgcond son of Henry, 
first kird llollatul, so long tJic rival and 
' fipjionent of tlic carl of Chatham. Charles 
Janies was boni January l<‘i 1748, and 
early U'ciunc a favorite with his fiiUier, 
who, jiercvixing iinlicalioiis of givat ca- 
pii--ity. iiimgieil e.xcmling indulgence 
With t/ie 1)10*1. carefiil artentiun to his 
education H*' wn* sent to Eton, whence 
he roirioM ‘l to Hertfiml college, Oxford, 
uiid his cla**ic«l acipiireinents wept; very 
coii.*i.!'>nible. His father procitretl him a 
se.'it :l■•_ -lie Uirough of Midhiirst. in 17ti8, 
ii. was of legal age. and, in 1770, 
liie sime liiten-*: procured hi.n the office 
of ori(' of tiie lords of ttic admiralty, 
xxhich -ittiaiioii h*' resigned the next 
jejy, aii«l was a}t|K)iiite(l a coininiftiiotier 
of the rreiusiiry. Acting at iliis fieriod 
under tin mlluuice of his fiitiu'r, his ^lar- 
liairn-.’jta!y comluct ImI to litlh; anticipa¬ 
tion of Ills future career. He s|>oke and 
v'lieil. against VVJjkes, but warmly sup- 
jHirte,! sir William Meredith’s bill to give 
relief from subscription to the thirty-nine 
article.*, and. m several othtif rt'speew, as¬ 
serted ins indejiendenec. .■\fler lieing ft 
stipjiort* r of admitiistratinn tor six years, 
Mr. ?*'o\ wa.s -fijiictcd, and was llipown 
'nto the rank* »i|‘ opposition. The #dop- 
tion of' the disastrous tneasurefl ’Which 
ti'nnmated in the indeiMtndence of tlie 
American colonics, enabled him to take 
fnis jKirt without ojifiosing any of the 
fKiiicy which ho had ppevioualy supported. 
During the who|i» of this eventfbl contest^ 
he sjioke and voted in direct opposition 
to the mimsUirial system, and, in conjunc- 
tiuii with Burite, Barr^, Duniung, and 
other eminent lea|lers, displayed die 
'highest talents lioth as a Htatesman apd 
orator. In 1780, he became a candiwte 
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for the roprenontation of thi! city of Wf'Hi- 
iniriHtcr, ami siiccmled, altliough opitoefi*! 
l>y ti»e wiioif; iriH«iciiCo of th<* crown. 
()n ihf fiual (iofeat of tla* weak and oa- 
JainiiniM ndmuuhtRttioi) of lord Nwitli, 
and tlio art'osii'ion ol' that of the n)ari|iit< 
of Bockiri$.dium, Mr. F'ov ohrulned the 
oftice. of Hccrciarv of state for forcifTM 
afTairh. Kiit tiie <leath tif the riiitniiiis of 
Kockinshain sndtienly divided the partv : 
and, on the.eai! of Shelhnrne iM t'oinm;' 
fiiM lord of the trensiirj, tti preferetn-e to 
the duke of Portiaml, Mr. Fov n iirt'd ni 
dist'ust; and, hooii utier. a iniion took 
plui'e is tween his friends and ' 1 ) 0 ."^ o',’ 
ioid Noilh, which, under the name of th* 
rvdlUiuii, o<iioiis To the (.'leai jiias.- of 
the )>eop!e. The teirijMirary MJei-ex- of 
the party motemettt s-^ned only to ren¬ 
der jiopniar (ii.>.iru^t tlif more ;;e k ra!: 
s.itd wjien. on orea*..on «if the limioii- 
Indiii hii!. »!ie dissatf'tiii’iion ol" die vi*vc. 
reiif'i heeaine apparent, tiie (!i>tin"'al of 
tin* eoahtion eveited ir» iieial sitisfaetion. 
\t the (tisuine eleettoii, in ally 'eM iity of 
hiS fnemis ionl their s»*.it^. and In Icnl 
hmisvlf to ••iiler 'iiiTo ,i vroiiir and f \pi i'- 
sive contest for tin* repn-^iiir.ith.n of 
Westnuiister. .^tdl, aidioiith in the le \v 
p.trikiiie'iil .Mr. i*t:i liad a il^tenii d nniji.n- 
ty, Mr. I'ov headed a very ^tlo.■lL' oppo-i- 
lion. atid pohiieal ipionon*' were jor 
s»in" y.'ars eonte-fe.l vv.di .i di'pi.;*. of 
tdleiiT «iii hoth ■'idc*. vvl'iel) tie' hoij'-e oi 
eoinrnoii* !i..d soldoni pievioif-ly e\,,ii'i!- 
ed. In irer, Mr. Fox repaid d to .he 
eootni HI. atel was pi>i •eeilnio :■» ireiy. 
W'jic'i ill* w.a« !■ e,'<|lc'l iiy tie* k'l,.*"'- liine'-. 
and tJie imet^'iiy <if eoicntunni; a leien- 
e_w 'Fiii# Ooiit''>t tor die non'ti K ted 
of the heir-i'pp.lri nt. wlnen ie 
warmly es’p'’**'*'*h ni'irKed hy a L'ie..T 
e.isplay of or.iioiieal imd lo^'ieal t.ic nt on 
tlie part of th * opiio-ition: imt. hoilt m jind 
out (d* |>ariiatnem. the iiiajonry on tlasoo- 
rasion vniswith .Mr. Flit. In !7;Ktain! 171*1, 
■Mr. Fo.x le^ih'ed 11 share ol'popiilaritv hy 
Inn oppivsiliuil to war with Spam and l'lii>- 
SRi,' ai«l tdno by his lilx l lull, reouhftinir 
the riirids of jtirjes tn erimmal ea^-s, and 
lemlwiiig them judges both ol" tin* law 
ai;<( the hiet. (hi the Incaking on: of tin* 
I'rciieh revoUninii, he w.is iii.-jKiH*d to 
reguni it JUi likely to ]*ro\e e\tr«'mety 
heiu'jielal. The eoutrary views of Mr. 
Harke., ami tin* cMraordituirv tiiaiiiicr in 
■wlneh that warm {Kilit'enni on that ae- 
eouut publicly reitoimeed his tHemlship, 
W one ttf tlie most striking iiieideiits in 
IHtliiamenuirv Instcyy. The (Mihey of tlie 
war thill followed In'longs to history. 
Mr. Fox tiririly u|i|>osmi tliu jiriaeiphi on 


whi^ it commenced, and strenuously 
nrpted for peace an every occasion; and,' 
at the treaty of Amelia, in 1801, gave Mr. 
Addington, who concluded it, liis supfmrt 
^Vhen hosriJities weije renewed, be also 
doubted of their necessity; but, on Ihj- 
eoining seereuiry of state for futciga 
atfiurs, in eoii|urietioii with the Grcfiville 
jiarty, he acquiesced in its propriety, liis 
jMiliiicai career was now, however, drawing 
tovvarvlv the'close; hi.»healiii liegan rapid¬ 
ly todeelirie; symptoms of dropsy apiiear- 
ed; and, ;ii a ti'W innnths after tlie death of 
•Mr. Fit:, hi' LTcat rival was laid in an iil- 
mo't eontigiiuiis grave. Mr. Fox died 
Septemiier F). IcOd, wititpnt pain, ^itl. 
alinos! wit hi lilt :i struggle, in the 58thyejir 
of his age. 'i'he iipinioys formed of tliis 
‘•mm>>nt )e;u!c r as a praetical and dieoreti- 
eal 'iaresui ai. ,t is unnecessary to say, 
have Is v'i a- \iiiiou« a.' the shades of 
pany .iifi't ri'iii'e •in FiiglaiuL That he 
vva' a -jt; * re fiierid to ail the broad ."Uid 
g ii' ioi!- pit'.eiple-. on tlie due develope- 
iie i.t ' i'v.lie’li ro't tiie freedom luid Ivest 
mi' i '.' of 11 , mk.iet, IS not to Im* doillrted, 
ai; i liiaT f’li v Were aiJoVed by gst*at lati- 
iiiii • oa ! of juirtyium^ politieal 

I \pe,!,r'ii'’y. i- etpi.illv elrar. A.s a jKiw- 
t r'iil fii!.! pM-ely *rgiimemau\e onitor he 
vv;.- .1 virv lii-si el.iss; although. a.s 
:>i > i'.ijjui'iM*.' and iirill'iiiiey, lie. fM'rIlajF, 
111 Fi,;. I’nke and Sheridan; nor 
wa' *!> ..iiii rnaiiiier pn'posise.ssitig, 

.ilil.oi':;li ingi.iy I'orcihle. (Jf his ainiu- 
liilr ,', .n, privaii' l.te, allowing fur a dissi- 
jiatei. y imrii, ail ai*count> agree*. Friends 
.iini fiH' vij’ially tesiity U» his ingvmnonk 
and li' iiign v liaiaeter. The result of this 
li.'jipv ii iiiperanieiit was. that no iiiaii was 
• vei more idoli/edhy a wide and exten¬ 
sive i*in,ue\,oii—a tact rendered conspieii- 
oij' IfV KHire than one striking cireutn- 
st. nee. Vs an aiiiliur,l»»*.sides some Latin 
poeiiy,und II (Ireek dialogue,hv which he 
iiighly di.stinguished hiiiiself at Eton, aitd 
a ti vv niimhers of a pajs'r entitled The 
Fiigti'hniaii, he jiuhlislied nothing during 
liL' llll'tiiiii* lait A Letter to the F.lectors 
of \Vestinin.«ter, 17!*.‘l, which was n'ad 
with great avidity. To his nephew-, lord 
Hoiiaiid. till* world is iiidclued for his. 
losthnnious* pulilication, entitled The 
listory of the early Fart of the Keign of 
James H, with an introductory cliaiitef; 
which w:ls imendiHt tofonti a commeiice- 
inent of the ht.story of tin* revolution 
of It IS wnttoii with unpretending- 

siinplicity. 

Foxoi'ove. (See DiffUitlis.) 

Fox Imusixs ; in North .\merica,onthe 
Misftlssippi and thn.'i’on.sin; number, J750 



FOK'lNBilXliJS^FdY: 




, Indians posscas V«iy jicK. lead 
itninM on the west bank of the MiasissippL 
principal mines are situated in a tract 
B'one iea^ie square. The ore fields the 
|r name f*er cent of metal as that of Mi«teouri. 

fox River; a river in the North-west¬ 
ern' Territory, U. States, which flows east¬ 
erly, passes tiiroiigh lakes Pusliaway imd 
. Winneba^, and runs into tlm snudi end 
of Green bay,-at fort Howard. It is con^ 
iiecitnl M’ith die Quisconi^n by a jwrtage 
of U miles. Tlie {lortage is over aflow 
praine, which is somotimesovorflowed,and 
{lassabie widi boats. Thourfi there arc 
some olisiructions for about 20 miles above ■ 
ihe<moiith, yet lx»ats ascend throughout 
to the fKula^e, 180 miles. Theriwr is 
400 yards wide at its month. 

Foy, Maximilhui Sebastian, licutenant- 
grneralj and inember of the French cliain- 
lier of deputies, a distingui.'-lied French 
liberal, jue of the first orators in Irt legis- 
-dative as'scmhlies. and a firm, supjiorter of 
law nml liberty, whose destiny tlid not 
allow ’■ m to witness, in tlie glonou.s re\(t- 
lutioo of IftlO, the consununation of Ins 
own and his party's bibo-.s, was IxTn at 
Ham, I^eb. 3, 1//5, am: 
the niiliftiry school la 
joined the volunteers w 
fend the frontiers of t 
1792. iie s^’n’ed in the artillery in the army 
of the North, under the eommaml of Du- 
■ mouriez, and afterwards under Haminerre, 
(’ustirie. Huuchard, Jourdan and I’lche- 
gru, and wa.s wounded in the battle of 
Jemap|>e. In 1794. tin* iiifumoub J«'sef>h 
liebon, coininissioner of tile eoiwtiitimi, 
caused him to lie arrtstfd. U'cause Fo} 
op^ly censure'll hi< exeesM-s; tic* 9tii 
Thermidor. however, saved his life. In 
the campaigns of ITSO, 17lh; and 1797. he 
served in the army of the Rhine and Mo¬ 
selle, distinguished hinus'lf {lartieularly, in 
1797, at the s«-cond jm.ssage of tlie Rhiie . 
near Dierslieim, and beeaiiie the personal 
friend of Moieaii—a cimirnstance wliieh 
for some time ojierated uiitiivor..bIy on 
he advancement. TowanLs the end of 
1706, bo scrvwl In Swit/erhuid, under 
general Schauf-iihurg, inid, in in the 
army of the DanulH-. under Massena, 
«where be assiswed materially in the pas- 
sageof the Linunuth. In l)-(K), he was 
wijutant-geiierai in the division of .Mon- 
eey, in uie army of the Ithine, whicii 
morclied -through Switzcriaiid into Italy, 
and cominaDtksd tire vanguard of the ar¬ 
my of Italy, in the campaign of 1801, 
during, whiidi he defeafed the enemy at 
the entrance of the Tyrol. On the re¬ 
newal of hoatUitjea with England, in 1803, 


was educated m 
fVrf. In 1191. I>e 
K» hasteiKvd to dt'- 
iieir countrv'. In 


'.he received tlie' odimmand of the 
hatteriee intended for the defend or„l}ie * 
.eoasts of the chanbel. In 16(^ he enin-.; 
mandod ibc artiUeiy of the second divis¬ 
ion, in the .Austrian cum^gn. In 18Q7, - 
Napoleon sent h^ to Tuncey, at ^ 
head of 1200 artilfmsts, to assist stiltan 
Selim against the Russluis and English; 
but, ill cons('()uriice of the insurrection, in 
which' Selim was dethroned, that coips 
■ rt'tumed «> France. Colonel Foy, how¬ 
ever, remained in f’onstantjnopk*, and as¬ 
sisted, under the direction of the French 
amluissador, general Seliastiaiii (tlie pres¬ 
ent (I8;i0) niinister of marine), in milking 
pi'Cjiaratioii.s for the defenee of the Turk¬ 
ish capital and the nnnlniielles. These 
were so efii'ctive, that Duckworth, the 
r.nglisli admiral, who approached the 
capital, was obliged to'retire. From 1808 
to 1812, Foy was general of. division of 
the army ni Portugal. July 21, 1812, af- 
i< r till* defeat of tJie French at Salaman¬ 
ca, he siiccii'ileil .Mannoiit, Bscotmuander- 
in-chief, anil conductcil the retreat to tho 
Dm ro. -\tler Wellington had lieen oblig¬ 
ed to ruiM- tiie sieg«5 of ilurgos, Oct 21, 
1812, geneml Foy advanced at the bead 
of the riiiht will" of the army of Portu¬ 
gal, and efliv'ted the {uissage of the Ducro 
tie-ir Tordesillas, Ociolicr 29. After the 
ilefeut uf king Josi'ph and Jounlan 'at 
Vittona, June 21,181.3, he collected 20,000 
men at Itergara. Invit liack the left wing 
of the J^pariiih aniiy. and del) tided every 
inch of g'rniimi, so that general Gndiain 
succt'i'ded ill carryjfig Ins fxisitiun at To- 
losa only after a most cangiiinary conflict. 
Geiicial Foy, after icinforcing the garrison 
ol" 8i. S<-l*akian, n*ti-eat<Ri acr^ the Hi- 
(la-ho.i without loss. In lha Iraitles at 
Paiopehina and Jcan-Pit d-<|e-Port, he, • 
rotntruimicd the left wing: and wn.s pres¬ 
ent in all the liattlcs in the Pjrencea, un¬ 
til he'was dangiToiisiy wounded, P'eh. 27, 
|8]4. In 18,14 and 1815,he was division- 
inspec.n-r qf lulaiicry. In the cain{MUgn of 
1815. he commanded a divmion on the 
field of W'^ntorloo, where he was wounded 
fortheirilh liiiie. In he wasap-' 
pointed diviwrtn-insjiecior ',0^ infantry, 
and iJie same year was elected deputy iiy 
the department of the, Aisne. A soldier, 
educated in iIm* field, and covered with 
honoraliie scars, he now at “once dietin- 
guisJicd himself ns an. orator, and became 
die favorite of the, nation. " He always 
voted w ith the left side (the libcrids}, and 
proved himself the firm .advocate of con¬ 
stitutional liberty. The knowledge of 
{Killiicai economy, which he di^layed on 
die floor, both *^ 11 ) regard to dre civil |»nd 





^ itary admihiMration, tves of a fiig^ haukod^and ^ 

'Wdc!^,. He disdugaiabkl lilinselfiutitihu- iuas iiafmily cefibrai^ .ttw bom>d»' 
debates on ilie old laws of- ‘ o(’ jbo disease, lie ffiea at Pa^i8« (|«fv 


and dioac respeeting the con- 
',ecri|>doiit die . war against S{>uiii 
' and in lul thedebates o'u the guiiruitii^s of 
eivil libeitty. A« n stMsciiiu'n of "the elo- 
({ueiicc and itobie-apirit f>f tliis soldier of a 
liuiidml fights, wc will give his reumrks in 
the chmnlier of deputies, Febniury, ItiiJl, «n 
the aristocracy, which it was the favorite 
<hjoct of a party in Fnuico to restore. In 
reply to tlio ({uestion of an idtru, 
fc^ijue c'i'st I'ltrijftoci^nlie'f —“Jc vaui 

x'ii'M /(■ dire (said h'oj), rnrisloiralle nu 
sirclf <\sl la li^u, c\M la 
ciitilitiun de ccwr, qui rlulmt romommir 
-wns proiiuirf, vii'ti mns traraiUcr, tuul 
rnbtnr sam rkn avoir appris, cnt'aJnr hms 
fwnmitrs sans ks avoir mMrs, orcupvr 
inuies Ivs placts sans itrv m Hal de les 
rfmplir." fleiieral Foy died Nov. 

A siili^riptioii was oF'cmtl for tin* 
crectinn of u niomiinciit to his memory, 
ued fiir the sujiport of his fanuly, vvliicdi 
lie hdl destitute, and witliiti tlirx'e moullis 
•00,00(1 fraiies were siibserihed. Madtuih' 
f'oy has mtldished, fn»iii her hiisboinrs pa- 
|srs, a Iiisiory of the I’emnsular ^\alv■l 
v’c U. hvo. (tmiislaied into Fiij'lish). Ilis 
I}iscours linve also been piil*llslnHl siuee 
ills death (Disrours du (!> loral Pop, prt- 
fidis (Pum A*d;Vf Bioi^ruphiqur, par .M, 
P. P. Piistil ; d'un tllofcc par .M. ktininr, 
ft d'un Kssui snr Vh'Joqutnrt Politupir rn 
Pranrt.par M. Jap, I’liris, IciJiti, Vi \ol«. 

in whicli the readi r will (iiid an m’- 
cciimt of the atteeting scenes which oe- 
i tirred at tin- fimeral of gi nenil Foy. i 
Fa^; an Italian preliv, derivial from 
the word fratr, hrotlier. and u-sed IH’/Iire. 
iho names of monks; for iiiMance, »o- 
(hovamii, hnither Joiin. c5ome monli.8 
have Ix'como famous under .siieh names, 
ns Fra-Bartoloineo, the painter, and Fni- 
Paolo, the eelebrateil Venetian monk. 

Fracahtouius, Jerome; an mgenioii.s 
|» 0 tH of tlie Kith eentury, horn at Verona, 
in luily. It is said that he eumc iifto^ho 
world without a mouth, having in thu 
{dace of it & small ajiertiire, which was 
enlarged by a surgical OjH'ratioii. One 
day, when Ins mo|hor was currying him 
'll iHir dims, and walking in a garden, sho 
was aeorched by lightning, and the child 
VIas nruniuriid. lie was patronised hy 
eardiiiul IkailHi, to whom ho addressed 
the irioat eAilebmtcd of his works, a Latin 
IKRUn entitled Spjthilis. In the latter part 
hl8 Uife, ho .wrote a |M)om on the oil- 
v’emurw of die patriarch Joseph; but his 
{HH'tic firo seems then (o have been ex* 


Ml 155,1, aged 71. Aindog the, 
lubm^who have ooerdsed tliMrtalettts ‘ 
, in twwin|loi<iti(Ai ot Latin vew^few liave 
ol>«3»cd higher n.-pntation than Pracasto-' 
rius. The elder Sealiger ranks Mm, as a 
jtoct, next to Virgil; and his, merit has. 
imeii generally acknowledgedi Besides the 
poems already. notjeed»-heiWrdte another, 
oiititleil Mcon, sir? de Cura'Cktmm vemdi- 
rorum. Among his jifose W'orks on pro¬ 
fessional topics, are treatises De ^mva- 
lliia it .intipathia; De*Conteigione et Mor¬ 
ins conityrioris, Ac. ‘ ^ 

Fractiov (from the I.Xtiu /ran^e, to 
lire.'ik) sigiufie.s,-in arithmetic and cUgebra, 
a (vondiinution of nunii>ers representing* 
one or more parts of a unit or integer: 
thus four fifilis is n fraction, fomiedby, 
dividing a unit into five eipial parts, and 
tidfing one part four times. Fractions are 
divided into ttw/gar and ^dtnal. Vulgar 
fractions are expressed oy two numbers 
with a Ime Issiween lliem. The lower, 
the dinvmiiuilor, indicates into how many 
eipial parts Uie unit isdivideif: and the' 
mimlMT al>ove ilie line, rnfled flie numera¬ 
tor, mdicauis liow many of sucli }»atts are 
taken ; ii‘*. ill f, 8 is the deiioiuinator, 7 
tlie numerator. VulgJlir fractions have 
Im cii dnidi'tl. though not very accurately, 
pito jinipf r, imprupir, simple, compound and 
mill'd, \ u .:—A proptr fraction is when the 
nmiMTator i^ le..i.> ihuii tlie denominator, as. 
i'hh I**!. 41'l I. •S.' Ai' improper fraction 

i.> when the iiumenitor i.s eipuU to or great¬ 
er than till' denominator, as -{%, 
dll’. A simple fraction i.s tiial whivh cour 
sists of a single numerator and single de- 
iioniinator; and i.s either pnijicr or improp¬ 
er, as i, y, &,c. A compouiid ftae- 
tion IS a fnietion consisting of two or more 
other fnictioiis coimeetisl by the word cif; 
thus ^ of 2, or 'i of ^j- of &c., are 
com|Knmd fnietioii*!. Armnplex fraction is 
that wliohc Iiumenitor uul denominator 

I 

are iKrtli Inietions ; Uius sr is h coinpltac 

traction. These two ilistinctions, though 
frequently made ly authors on arithmetie,, 
are eertuinly impropT, tlie former indi¬ 
eating an o|H‘nktioii in mukiplirntion, ami 
the latter an operation in division. It is, 
therefore, iinprojier to apply to tliem the 
deiKimiiiaiioi) of fractions. Au integer 
ami fnu'iion togi'tliCT is called a mxtd 
niimfier; that is, 7^, l*4i &.C., are mixed 
luimlMirs. The. theory of vulgar, fraefiona 
is one of the must important in algebn^' 



w fraction-fra4NCe^g«:og^ 

blit'iu rarely, wo think, developed in a are, in Asia, Pondicliorry and Kerikal on 
, Ftebr, aimpfe and easy.manner in Imoks dite Coromandel coast, Yaimoii in tiio , 
-on aritJjiiieti<’. A correct ttiideratimdiii^ northern Clrcara, Cltandcrnogfkre jii, Bet'i* 
bf them'is or.|rreat importance for the gal,Maheon the Malulair co^,'a Ikctup’ 
proper prosectnion of arithtii^tlcal and at Surat, and some iiiCtories in. Arabia, in 
fraathematical studies.—^Decimal fractions 'all 17{>,(X)0 iiihabitaiita ; in AiHco, Sono' 
include cvt'r\' fracnon, the denominator <»f gal, Gorec, the isle of Bourlton, and'kniio 


’ include c\ f rj' fraction, the denominator <»f 
tvhicii IS lO or a power of' it; Jts 
I Jsd' l*eautiful system of writ¬ 

ing numbers enables us to wTite dc'cimal 
fractions without'.expressihg the denomi¬ 
nators, just us wc iire enabled to oHte the 
H hole luiinlier without meiitioiiiiig whoth- 
• r they are hundreds, thou^Hllds, A e. 
Tlie following selicme' will explain it. 


' = ' 1 ’ ^ % 

= S5E -ifStS 

fc£5c = CLCsi-= 

.... .'i 4 0 4 .vi . 4 7 2 .3 0 7 .... 
On il.» left of the |«)mi are the whole 


gal, Uoree, ttie isle oi Donrnon, ana eotiio 
factories, containing !lil,000 inhubitnntK; 
in .America, iMartiniqiic and Giiudaiotipi' 
with its depi'iideneie^ Guiana, and uio 
small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
neiu- Newfomullaiid (sec Colnnies), ct»u- 
taining Ifi-VklU inhabitants. Thi* territory 
is. divided into S(i departments (q. v.), 
w'hieh grriendly derive their names fmni 
the rivers. They are sulalivided into ikKi 
arrnndisfements; :2!^44 cantons, and liirj-'tW 
romnnmes. Kaeh deparlmetu is govc.rned 
by a pr«'!eei, aix! each iirrni)dis.s< iiit;ntl^’a 
sul>-|>n'fiTr. 'J'lie cantons Jiavc no ad- 
iMiinstnitive powera. The enminunos are 
un<!« ra major. .MI tli«s<* oflirers, with tlie 
(‘()ims('ll.trs of dejiartmcnfs, ammdisse- 
ment." and eoiiiimmes, wen% la-fort' the 
recent eh.mges, appointed by the king. 


numb'I>, and just as even plaee in that 
•series in proceetling to th*- left incrf?ise< 
in value *ieii times, so even’place to the 
right from'thc‘stopdecre;LS«“'t in value ten 
times. Writing dcciinnl fnietien-' is 
therefore oriiy an cxtcnsion| of our >}*-- 
tom of writing whole imnihcr.'^. • Vet. 
though it i.s us .simple as ii nnpon.int, 
the syatern was unknown to tiie ain’ienl'., 
and was first discovered liy tijc Germati 
iriatheinaticiuii KetrionKiiiiaiiu.s hi lllid. 


'file empire under Napoleon coiiipriMed 
altoiit :}0<Mlf'fli<q'iai'c imles,vvii!i4‘i,«')Ull,000 
inhahitant.x. of, vvlneh ‘.iH,(IOthOOO were 
l ’reneh,II..‘>(Kt,()00 Italians, 4,.'i00,000 Flem- 
I'li and Dnteli. am! 4.000,(KK» (jf’ntuut. 
'file pniieipul moimtaiiis of I'nuicc an*, 
!. The Vosges on the north-cast. Tliey 
are of a roiindeil outline, with gentle 
slopes. Hiiilyatliird much ojien p.*vstunige. 
Tlie highest simuint is not inor,; than 4500 
fl-et high. '2. The. Jura niouiituins lie to 


All caleulatioiis in deciiiiid ihietions are 

verv easy and simple. 

l^RA.^t■ ; a Freneh silver coin, contain¬ 
ing ten dicimcs atitl ii Imndred rentinws. 
(See Cvins,) 

Fra.xce: a comitrj of Kuropc, situated 
bt'tween lat. 42'- 20' and .51' .5' N., innl 
■Ion. 3’51' E. and 27' W., comprising 
an extent of 213,H0f) square miles, witli a 
population, according to ufiicial returns, in 
18^, of 31,K51,.>15. ’According to the 
' anttual increase..il vvraild Ik*., in IKIO, ahtmt 
3Sl;500,000. It is l*ordercd on tla- north¬ 
east by the JjOw t'ountries, the IVu.ssian 
province of the Lower Uliiiic, and Klien- 
irb Bavaria; on tlu.* east, it is scfianitcd 
from Baden by the Khinc, and touches 
{Switzerland and Hardiniu: on the soutb, 
its boandaries are the Mciliterranean, the 
Pyrenees, and the Bi<lasH«ia; the oeean 
bounds the rest. The i.dand of (hirsica, 
and the Hii^res, in the Mdiliteminoaii, tui«l 
tlie isk's of Oleron, Re, Noirmoutier, 
B<;!le-Isle, Dicu and OuessaiitfUslianl), in 
the Atlantic, belong to France. The for- 
•eign jtoseeieions are of little value. They 


the .-piith of the.se, futd their .summits ri.sf>. 
to ihc height of tiOtX) fi*ct. Many 
Alpine branelies intcrsi'ct 1 huiphiiiy and 
rroveiicc. (See .J/pa.) In the centre of 
the kiiigilotii are, 4. The moipitaiii.s of 
Auvergne, of volcanic .origin, of whieii 
the Piiv de Itoiiie, the Monts d’Or and 
the (’aiital me tlie |irincj[wl gniiifw, 5. 
The ('< vermes lie to the south-east of the 
range liC't mentioned. 'I'lieir higln'st aiiin- 
.niit is Mont liO/ere (l)5l() fl'et). (5. The 
Pyrenees form the princqial part of the 
iMiim^ary hetween France and {^pain. (See 
Pi/rmcfs.) 'I'Ih'sc mountaitiM divide tlie 
eouiitry into four great basins, the Ibrm 
arnl cvjMisnn- of w'liicii lutcessarily have u 
gn«t iniltience on their climate nud jiro- 
diictioiis. 'J'he narrow valley of the 
Rhine runs from north to south; while 
the ojicn bn.siiis of the Httine, tlie Loire 
and the (iaroime stretch in a nortli- western 
rlirectioii. The Adour risi'.i iii thoPyro- 
nein, and washes the walls of Bayonne. 
The other rivers are principally tributo-, 
ries. The Mame and the Oise ftillintp ftte 
Srune ; the .Ailier, tluJ Loire, tlie Btuthe,. 
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and the Maycnne, into the Loirethe 
RtiOne receives the Sadne, the Isdre, the 
Durance, die Ain and die Sorgue; Uio 
Tara and the Dordogne join the Gnroniic. 
The nutnerouB bramdics -of these rivers 
are joined by wials (see Caruib, ii, 451), 
which,'form an extensive internal wiUer 
communication. In resjiect to soil, die 
richest part of France is die nortii-wesi 
division, comprehending ilie provinces of 
Flanders, Artois, Picardy, Nonriandy and 
the Isle of France, where there is a deep, 


has been recently , estimated by baron Du> 
pin at 53,5.'^4% hectares, or 132,6^,0^ ' 
English acres, which are distributed in 
the following manner:— 

, Hectaret. ** 

Arable land,.>. . 2^818,000 ' 

Vineyards, . . . _1,977,OOO 

Kitchen gardens,. 328,000 

Gardens and orchards, . . . 687,000 

Miscellaneous culture, ... 780,000 ■ 

Olives,. 43,000 }' 

llofiH,. 60,000 . 



rich loam; about 18,170,590 acres in ex¬ 
tent. The valley oftlie, Giu-onne is wiiijk/s- 
ed of a frinhic, S!Ui<iy loiini, with a calcare¬ 
ous inixUira, and mofstun-sndii-ient forese- 
rypurpow*. Thisdistiict contjuns 7,<l.">4,5(»l 
acres. The great valley of Liuignedoc is 
extremely prolific^though tiie soil is not 
so fuio as mat. of die pixT« diiig districts. 
TTw Limagne, a valley of Auvergne, is 
considered to liavc on*; of the liru'st soils 
in the worhl. Il ctinsists of beds of earth, 
said to be twenty fret dei“i), formed IWuii 
the deconifyisiUon *»f soil ba.sali. Th<- 
^ calcareous and chalk formations *ur*' c.\- 
. terisivfv The <*halk provinc«‘s are iin-, 
fruitful in graiii, but die genial influejiee 
of the sun allo\v.Hthem other riehc'.. Th«’ 
('alcareotis loam on the honl«'rs of the 
chalk formation is mon* jiniduetive. In 
liretogiie, Anjou and Maine, are imiiKUise 
heutiis. The landts are evU'iiMve tr.iet,‘< 
of sanily deserts, producing noilmig hut 
broom, heath and junipers. TJie most ♦•\- 
tensive arc the Uttuifs of Donhsiux, iw«‘ii- 


The \alue of capital vested ill nCTicuitural 
inii>uits is <>sttmated at 37,532,061,476 
frune.s ;» rii** gijiss unmuil .proiluce at 
4,678.7(>F,8t>'5 thinc.s; iheexj)cn«;s ofeuf- 
iiMition ni 3,:i3-1.U05,51.5; leaving a profit 
*»l'3i per eept. on die capital. Previous 
to the r»'voliitiori, the proiluce of the soil 
in Franco was liiirdencd with an annual 
fav of about S‘'95,(K)0,000. Tlic cultivators 


ty leagues in lengdi by twelve in hreudih. 
in the reiuaining provinee.s, gmvrl, or a 
gravelly sand, is the priHlommuting sod. 
The woods and for*‘st.s are c>timat«'d t<i 
CQVcr a Bjiacc of 18,7!*5,(K)0 acres. I’he 
priii(;ipal are those of Ardi’iines, Orleans 
and Fontainebleau. Tlu; nortliem and 
western coasts ore funned in a great })ro- 
portion by immense downs or saiHl-haiik**, 
and, where the Kliorcfe are formed by dills, 
they ore aeidoin bold enough to Im a^i- 
prooched witli safety. The hariiors arti 
therefore few. On die Mediti’rraneaH, the 
coast of Languedoc is very’ dang<‘rou.s; 
but Provence alKiunds in good, hai'inira. 
'Pbe culture, throughout the nortliern half 
of die'kingdom, consists of wheat, barley, 
oslts, pulse, and ‘of late, iiiudi more than 
formerly, of. jwuitocs; in the southern 
half, com (paitieailarly m'ai/.**), vines, mui- 
berries.luid olives. The eastc'ne jiarts, lie- 
ing moire elevated dian the western, have 
id^'rigorous vyinters ami mare ardent 
sminnent. Coal and iron are found in 
abundance. The most common lii**! is 
wood. The superficial ckteut of France 


wi re chiefly mitayers, or mere tenants at 
will, who supplied the lalwr while the pro¬ 
prietor supplied die capital. The rent 
(Ntid was generally one Jialf the produce, 
'riie cultivators also labored under a load 
of degrading aud vexatious I'estraints and 
feudal oppro.ssiuns ; dius wegtling and 
lioekig were })rohihitt‘d, lest the young 
j«utri«lg*’s shoiihl he distiirlied. The pro- 
prii'tors iln’ms«>lves were Imnussed by cap- 
‘tlaim'rit.i, vvhieli eugrossH^d all manorial^ 
rights as far ns gain** was concerned. The 
gniue coiisiste*! of droves ofwild lioars and' 
herds of il*‘er, which die fanners were not 
suflenal to kill, vvaialering over the coun¬ 
try t** the destriietioii of the i*roi)8., Then 
then' was the corvee, which fell very heavy 
on th*‘ laborers. Put die conversion of 
the I'states of the church and the nobility 
into national domains, and the sale of tbeso 
in small paretds, and on oa«y terio^ during 
the revolution, enabled tho lonaiite to be¬ 
come proprietors, tho iiuitiber^of which 
has nioru than doubled since 1789. The 
rotation of crojis is but litde practised in 
France, v\liere fallows still hold a pltu» 
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in husbandr}'* Th® prwJu'ce of wheat, 

^ in Uie, he«s rtdtivateth districts, and on 
the l^8t soil, imidly exceeds 18 bubla'ls 
per acre: an English farmer exiiccts 25 
-on the same extent., the nundter' 

of horses in France was 2,170,000; l)nt, in 
' 1810, the horses find nudes togeiher 
amounted oidy to 1,♦>37,<771 : at preM-nr, 
the n«ndK;r is estimated at 2.500,000. 
The miiiilterof homed cattle is<i,073,()00*; 
of slieep. almut 45.000,000. llie total 
nund*cr of all kinds of potdtiy is niH>itt 
51.G00,0(K1. The French an’ tlie host 
wiiie makers in the world. The Cham- 
jMigne, Burgjiiidy, CJan’t, Herfriit.ige {we 
ikt tzriirlts), aje drank,ail over the win Id. 
For a long time, the clioieobt groiMlis 
Were m the lutnds of the church; and, in 
tire frequent changes of properfv wlncli 
have taken place smee the leMilufion, 
miuiy vineyardn ha\e deteiiorated in con¬ 
sequence of bad mmiageiueiit. Tlie 
hraiMlr-s (q. v.) of France are the l»est 
In till world. The value of the .whole 
pro^' ' (• of Wine and brandy is about 
80CV'i^’O.uOO of fmnc.s. 'I'he auliiire of 
'tjie viny is supposiu ’<• hu\e increased. 
Jiearly one fourth Miice tfie revolution, 
owing principally to the s.onll piojuietor^. 
each of whom endearprs to 'Ripply liib 
own consunqrtu/n by *a littU' |Kiicb ol' 

' vineyanl. M. Dujim sajs, that many hec¬ 
tares of FroncJi terriion- arj; yet uiiculti- 
tuted, m«T»“ly for want of cattle to stock 
and manure tliem ; ihat two ihinls of tlie 
inhabitants arc withour animal food : that 
nton- than wie third subsist entirely on 
oats, buckwheat, rye. clifsmut.« or |K>liitcic«, 
and that tlie ugricultiiml |iopulati<iii is too 
great for the prosjx'ulv of France. Two 
tliirrls of the population i-s agricultural. 
Mr. Jacobs, who \i>ited France in I*-'!!*, 
iiiukes the sann; n-niarLs. France jios- 
ai-sseH a soil and climate capable of fur- 
iiiKhing her with ail the raw materials of 
fiianumciin'e, except cotton. The inaiiu- 
fucture of tine woollen cloths at Sedan w.is 
! introdticeii iimler the auspiecH of ('oIl«:rt. 

‘ Tlie maoliinery uw.'d wils very defective 
lUitil M. Chapud engaged an English ma¬ 
chine to instruct the French artisans, 
fiteam eiigincs are rare ; the s[>iiming miliH 
being worked chirdly by water or by 
horses. The quantity of native wool 
manufactured iti 18111 w.^s ;i8,0(X)/)0(l kd- 
ograinmes (of alioutQg lbs. eacli), and, in 
182d, 42,000,000, with 8,(KX).(i00 of im- 
pun^ wool: Uie value of the iiiumifae- 
■ tured ardcies was 2t».54KK).000 francs; of 
the raw wool, 105,000,000: the quantity 
cx[rorted was about one diirtoenth of the 
whole quantity, manufactured. By the 
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pxertions of Henry IV, tho niulbony-tree 
was cultivated in all the soulheni iwov- • 
iiiccs.' .^t Toun4 allK-stuffs for furniture 
are chiefly niamifactiirod; at Ganges, and> 
otlier places in the t^vennes, silk sfook- 
iii^? Lyons is the prinbipai place for 
silk imuiufactures of all Kinds. Forts 
■nuiks next ntler Lyons. lu 1812, the 
value of tile raw inaterml omoouted to 
4.5,5<?0,000 franca, of whie,h 22,000,000 
were the price of iuqiorted ailk. The value 
of iiinnutiictured giMids, at Ute same pev- 
riod, was 107,.5<i0,(KX) francs; of which 
les.s than one .third was exirorted. Forty 
years ago, the spinning of cotton by ma- 
ehiiieiy was hardly jiraetisi’d in France, 
t'oiton mills have lieeii established within 
that period, and the majiufaelures of Al¬ 
sace are luiw su}Hirior to tliosc of Ejig- 
Innd in the brilli.aiicy of dieir colors. In 
1?^I2, l(),.’ki2,{)00 kilognnnmw of cotton 
were spim by machinery, and, in 1825, 
28,000,000 of greater fineness. Tlie cotn- 
bric.N g^iiiize and lawn of St. Quentm, \'u- 
1( lie lit me.', and irambray are among tlie 
moot valuable products of Froiicli induK- 
try. Lnee is made iir gieat quantities, 
Tlie w bole proiliicqof the linen and hemp 
maniifuciim’s is estiriiatcd at 200,000,000. 
Ill 1814. lOO.OOO.WK) kilograinmes of east 
iion weri' produced : in 1825, lt)0,000,00tl. 
(iililing and vvatoJi-making nrecarrkHl on, 
ehiellv in Faris, to tlie niiiiuid value *)f 
fllsiiit .‘18.000,000 fniiK's each. FriiUitig 
also eiii[>io)s a great n’umlsT of persons 
at Faris. 'lu 1814, the murtlier <*f printed 
shfS'Ls was 4 5,07.5,0:?); in 1820,80^121 ,;WJ2, 
and in 182(i, 14 l,.‘)<;i,vHl4. Notwitlwland- 
itig the low price of labor in Franei*, the 
industry <if that eomitry cannot ejjter in¬ 
to. coinpetiuon with that of Eiigltind.' 
One of itie cireiinistiiiices which depr<a« 
it is the want of internal eomiminicaiion 
byio.'idsaiid caiiaLs. TiiOpnicticahlcmiids 
of Fnincii are not more than owe third 
of the extent of tlKise of England. 
■Thi* cro.«s mads ant few, and tho great 
roads are not kerit in good order. Thu 
length of th«‘ canals in !< ranco is not more 
iliah one eleventh of those of England. 
Aiiotiu'i-}K)int, in which France is iiiforior, 
is in the uim; of steam engines, attrihntnble, 
in jiort, to the de.licie'ncy of coal, or tlie 
difficulty of trautqiortiijg it Tho total 
force Steam entries in France, accord¬ 
ing to Duplii, is e.qual to that of 4804i0(l 
men ; that of England is equal to a power 
of (1,400,000 men. All the |K>wcr derived 
from mar.hineiy of every sort, or from 
eonstructive ingenuity^ and applied to pur* 
poses of industry in. Prance, is only one 
fouitli of ilie aftnilar jwnver employed in 
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kiigland.. i'he commerce of France, has 
l>een terv much dimiitishcd hy tFie loss 
of her coloniciipi. The value of the eoluiiial 
iniTKnta, in 1788, was 5^47,000,000 imiuts; 
in 1834,' jt wks only 50,000,000: "ihi; «.\- 
iNiits for 15^ ainounfed to 110,000,000; 
ill 1834, ^ 44,000,000. The total value 
of exiKirts frr>m France, in IHil, wils 
440,5UijQOO li^ncs; of whieh l(jy,0.'><J,000 
were productions of the country, and 
377,480,000 inauufiiCturcd articl<*s. Tin? 
(unount (^jKMlcd to the U. States wtw 
55,000,0(KI, hein;t iiKtre than that to any 
other o(»untrj'. I'he itnjKirt'i llir th«* stniie 
\ear wen’Of the value of 45I,W)1,{X)I| 
fhirics; of which 5i73,87;i,(KK) I'raucs were 
niwruaferials fonuanuf/u-ture, |yi,!*57,000 
natural pnuluctious tiir c<iii.s(iiii|>tJon, amt 
(!0,0>‘10,00pinaiiufacliire(lartic)as. In IHU-l, 
the niiiulMTof suilon* in Krencli "hips uas 
,T38,481>; <»’f whom 3tJ,ti45t vv'ere entm^ff'd 
in'foreipi conunerce, 47,i4KI iii the tislie- 
ries, and the reniuiiuier in the coastinfr 
ttJule. 'pile t>avy,accoulinjf to the Imd^ret 
of 1?^, e«iisi-"Ieij of .'itj ships uf the line, 
;15 fripates, 8 stemn-hoats, aud 18«> other 
vi‘«s»'ls, anil 14,JKkl ollirers and saiioi". 
The^ariuy, in JH38, atnounted to ‘ilt{,770 
men, and «as recruited by \i>htntar> en- 
iisttnent and aiimial levies, every J’rencli- 
iiMiii of 540 years of ape heinp ho^inil to' 
sene for a term of eipht years. The 
n'Ceiptsof lH38vven' 1,0;I7,U)1,l!M fnnics; 
the.ex{ieiidituo\ l,<(:{r».ll.'»,.‘i.">3inines, 'fhe 
impiit foimtr, or din-ct tnv ion latid, the 
♦/KiAi/ttTj'on houses and furniture, the pa- 
on trade and pml'esMon, the win¬ 
dow tax, .stamp diith's. salt tax. iSre.. an' 
the principal tn.xes, 'I'he principai e\- 
jieusi's were, for the cud list and nn- 
al family, .'fcJ,l^VKH); war di paiUnent, 
l!H).000,l*Ki0; iwivy, .57,(K)U,0(X); ministrv 
of the interior. ;’3,731,100; of justice, 
10,041,0514; of s[»iritunl afiiiir» and |)ohhc, 

iustnietion, JiVlOOjOOO; of foreipn afluins, 
0,000,000; of rtnarict'S, l03,477,K-»0; of 
collecting the nweiiue, »!tc., 1:17,513,551 ; 
arnmrages of rcn/cs, 301,:i,57,,S*7; sinking 
litnd, 40,000,000. Tin* receipts aut> r.\- 
‘ iientlitHre.s, for flie last nine years, imve 
lietm as follows:— 

JVor. Hretnnr. k'ip<nihlnrt. 

1831 , 01 . 5 , 501 , 4:15 fr. 883 ,;i 3 l, 2 . 54 fr. 

1 H 35 L 018 ,H 0 !», 5 M 1 ‘> 04 , 017,941 

t 83 !t, 014 , 40 H ,!>87 S> 05 , 30 t{,t«;i 

1884 , ., 000 , 94 : 1,(210 ?» 0 il,:i 7 O;i(X) 

1HS5, j<or»,30(j,(si;i 004 , 7 : 13,073 

I8ae,\ JW4, 00 . 5 ,704 01.5,.504, 40!» 

1887,, 0J.5,43B,;M3 0l(;,(H)H,7;il • 

toe», ' 1,0:17,104,401 1,(«.5,41.5,553 

1889, 986,150,821 1«)8,1H6,1,58 

Til* public debt is - 3 , 00 ( 1 ?(MK),(XH) francs. 
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TI»e estimated rev^ue fot 1830 * #aa 
979 ,.55344544 francs, and ;the expenditure,- 
977,9354129; bpt the recent revolution 
must have rendered tliis calculation un<- 
certain', Tlie srsteip of puUic instruc¬ 
tion, under die fate dyna^y, was subject 
»tr the ministry of ecclesiastical affairs. 
Previou.s to die revolution of 17^, ^hero 
were, 2:i universities, of which the most 
ceh'brated was that of Paris. • These were. 
su|Mirse(h;d by the central, primaty anti ' 
Kccondary schools. Under the empire, the 
university was organized, which, with 
some modifications, was preserv’ed aftt'r 
the resloration. The university comprised 
3»J actuiciiiieri in the princi^lhl citi«‘s,<cacii 
under u pn'sideiit, and containing several 
faculties and a college ruyal (fyree, .under 
llie empire). Tin* .system of primary in¬ 
struction was discouraged by die Bour- 
Imuis. In 1838, Dupin states .tnat 1,5,(X)0 
comliiunes were flestitutc of jiriiuury 
schotds, and that 14,000,000 jiersons in . 
Uraiice did not know bow to read and 
write, 'fhe imtilut royal is liivided into 
four a<*adciriic.si (Si*»' AradimUx.) Be-' 
fun* the re\ohition of 18.30, me ^Catholic 
religion wius ihc estnblisliedj'ciijgon of the 
Mate. (Kor the iiuiiiIkts of the Kicm;‘; 
clergy of die didiTeiit degrt'cs, in 188^, 
.*'**♦; the iM’gitming.of the articlo Erclmus- 
tiriU HxtcMishmaUs.) The iiumlier of the , 
iiuimerit's, at that tune, was 51034, with 
30,)>50 lunis. Tile t'aivinists and Lutlier- 
aiis arc difi’ercntlv csiiiiiutcd, at fniiii 
HirMiir to (;.00(),lHM); the Jews at H0,0(K); 
.■'\ii:d>apn.«t.", <.4uukers, A e., at 4.5(X). 

'I’he [iri'serit reigning family fsiiice Aug. 

!>. liS;l()) is thiu of Orleans. Tliejking is 
^.ouis Philip I, liom Oet. 6,1773, and, pre-, 

> louX to )iis neccsMori to the dmnie, duke 
of (trleaiis; he received (1834) the title 
of ">vi7/«/ hii'hne/ts. (Set* jMuif PhUippr, 
Ly 'I'he house of Orleans is a collateral 
fltie of the late reigning liiinily of Bour- 
Isai. 'I'liis ilistiiigiiislu'il line U deseend- 
ed fnaii the only bnitlw'r of lanus,N,lV. 
Philip, duke of Orleans, 'fhe following 
have iieen the reigning branches ol' tfic 
('^iifM't (h nasty : 1. i/iigA Capet (987),died 
!>1>(!; Uolsirt, ilied KKll; llcnry I, dic<l 
HkX); Pliilip I, died- 1108; Louis IV, 
died 1137; Loins yi I, died 1180; Philip 
11 (Augustus), dfed 1323; Isniis Vlll, 
diisl P^Jti; Isiuis IX (the l^aiut), diet! 
P470; Philip III (the Bold), died 1285; 
Philip IV (the Fair), died 1314; Ixniis X, 
(Iltitiiil died 1316; Philip V (die Long), 1 
died 1331; Oharles IV (the Fair), died 
13548:-—3. Ifrnnch of Valois: Philip VI, 
died i:J,50; John (the Good), died 1364; 
Chark's V (the Wise), died 1380 ; Charles . 
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‘■Vi, fiwi 1422; Chariw VII, di*d 1461;. Aug. 83,1777.—France is a iiiaited 
^^liOuis XI, (li€d 1483; Charles Vlll, dml areny, liei-cditaty in' the eklpst male line 

» a !• t. . m .• mri* ■■ . .i , a ^ _ .. .J*' 


f'lii)7i—ii.bra»t'kof Qnleew;#; J^ouis XII, If tfe loto changes bc^me permai^t 
\ died l.'»I5; Francis 1, itied 1547; Henry parts of the system, it will- be the. .most 
ll, liit'd 1551); Frencis 11, died 1560; iindted munandiy in £wpe. . The ciit(|iev 
CliarU's IX, dic«I 1,574; Henry III, died ler(st« f^Aarfe Co?M<^u<u>imefic)l«i8 Undet- 
• 158f«:—4. brattch nf Baaritan :' Ilent^' IV, gone wvenU important altengraohs. The, 
died 16]Oj Louis XII1, tiied 1643;. Louis princi|)ul arc, tliat the Ib^oiau Catholic 
XlV'i diwi 1715; Lx}uis XV, died 1774; religion has ceased to lie live It^ou of the’' 
1 k>iiis XVT, died 17i)i}; {Lotris XVII dud Mate; the 14th ai'licle, which thePo%nac 
1735):—[French repuWic,/roni 17!>2 to luinistry cited in their late attempt tp over- 
1804 •—^Xa|K>lcon[lK>n«fMU-tc), eiupcrorof tiirow die conshtiuion, has been chaiigeit, '' 
die Frencli, Irom '1804 to 1814]:—Hour- so as to stand as follows,—^“Thc king is 
boiis rf'stored hy Ibn'ign iiriiis: limits uhc su{ireme head of the state'; lie coin- 
XVIII, froiUj 1814, tiled 1824; Charles, uiiuuls the land and sea foroes, declares 
to 1^10, w hcn«iie was tleihrontitl;—5. mic fwiir, makes treatit's of peace, alienee and 
hmtse Orliaiia: Lcniis Phih}) 1, wiih roinmerce; appoints to all offices of the 
. the ti^lc king of th< Frfnrh {roi~nto!/en). public udniiiiistmtion, and makes ail the 
Of uu* dctlinnicd ll(mrlH,n fataih, then; Tcgulations aud ordinances necessary for 
are living the 'e.x-king, Churic.s X; his .son tlie execution of the laws, under the re- 
Louis Antoine, duke tif \ngouleitie (lute sjKiiisihle adjice of hi.s ministers;” any of 
ilctuphin), Isirii Aug. ♦», 1775, married his the three hraiiciics of the legislature can- 
ctiusin. Marie Therese, daughter of Louis pn>{K)si* laws; the e.hamber of pi*ers may 
XV'^l. 'rhe^socond .son ofCliarles X,duke sit without that of the deputies only * 
of Pti.n. Iwirn Jail. 24, 1778,' married to court of justice,; i«“«rs iiiiiy S{)e(ik illtho- 
<.'aroiiiie, princt's-s of Nuph-s (lioru Nov. 5, house at the age of 25 ycai's;,princca of 
1798), ^vts assas.-iiiated oy Ltmvrl, Fell, the hloAtl may sit in the house of peem 
14, ItttO., His I'liildreii are Marie l,oii,.«e without a speeinl. summons from the King; . 
(mile, d’Artois, Iwrii S-pt. 21, l8l9), and the delilM'nit’ams of the iK>«m are public; 
Jlenrv (Charles Ferdiiiund Marie Ihcii- the renewal of one fiAri of the dej^ties 
domic), duke of Hordeau\. iMjrn Sept. 29, every year is abolished; jieraiotis are eli- 
1829, afier the death of iu.- lathir, late gihle as dej>utie.s at die,age of 25 yean;; 
hcir-pre.sumptive. Charles and the <lau- the dcj»uti«>s elect their presidcni without . 
Iiliiii nlalicated in his favor, calling him the (amcurreiice of the king, and tlie 
ii»ig Hfnry V. The royal aimsof I'miice eji ctnrs ehoow the oflieersoi thcck*ctoral ' 
an* the ann.s of the house of tjrieans. eollcgis without the innrlereoce of tha*'. 


The royal family ronmuie.s to le-ar tin* 
names and arms of Orleans, and the duke 
of Chartres, eldc.st ,-on^of ilje king, take.s 
that title. The meinliers /if the lui-sent 
royal family'are. Louis Philip, king, tuar- 
ried to Marie Amalia, prinei-ss of Nu|ile.', 
* bum April 2li, 1782. Their children are, 
1. Ferdinand (Philip Loins Charles llenryj, 
late duke of Clmrtn-s, now dnk<- of Or- 
leaup, born S«'f»t. 3, 1819; 2. I/ause Mara; 
(Thereso f'hurlotte Isabelle), nuifl. d’< >r- 
Icans, liom April 3, lhl2; 3, Mane Cliris- 
liiw (Caroline Adtdaide Fraiieisi-a Leo'Kil- 
diha), mad. cle Valois, Imni Ajiril 12, ll' 13; 
4. I/)uis (Charles Philip ]ta(at4), duKe of 
Netnouni, prolmhly now of fdiai'Ai's, lioni 
OcL 25, 1814; 5. Marie ('lementiRc (Car¬ 
oline Lwpoldina Clotild*;), mad. de Heaii- 
jobtu^.bom June3,1817': (i. Fniiicia (Fer¬ 
dinand Philip Louis), priiiee of Joinville, 
fioni Aug,14,1BJ8:7. Henry (Kiigeij** Phil¬ 
ip Louis), duke of .Aiimale, hom Jaii, 16, 
1822; 8. Antoine (Marie Philip Louis], 
duke of Montpertaier, born July 31,1824. 
Tbe sister of die king is Eugenie ^Ad- 
j^iaide Louise), mad. de Orleans, burn 

< 


king (see lUi ctions ): articles 46 and 47 
of the iihl <‘harter, res{K'ctiiig axDCijdmvntj^ 
and the adoption of the lax acts by tha 
di^piities, preiiotislf to lieirig sent to tha 
{K‘er.s, an- rej»eal**d, as is also article 56,', • 
exempting the ministers .fruni iniiieach^ 
mejit, I'vccpt for inaibon or extortion; the 
pni'i'dnl cfturi.s an* ulKilished; die king 
takes die eon.Mitutional oath, not at tbe 
time of tiic coronation^ but on his acces-; 
sion, .'IS m Eiiglaml. Betiidi's this, pro- 
V isioii IS to be tnadc, by sejiaiate laws, fbr, 

1. tfic trial of olli‘nc/*s of the press by a 
jury'; 2. the rcs[K)nsiluiiiy of ininisteni and 
titlier Bgtmis of jsiwer; 3. fi>r the reelee- 
tioii of deputies promoted to (ffifices wHh. ' 
salaries; -1. the annual vuteoI'Su]mbcs for ’ 
the onny; 5. the organization of die 
tionai guanl ^ 6. the settlitig.lltcraiikofall 
naval and .ipilituiy officeni;. 7,' depuit- 
mental and niunicii>al govemme^ found¬ 
ed on the elective system; 8. puMic in- . 
‘stniction provided for; lilierty c4^mAchij^. 
allowed to all; 9. the abulit^^ 
double vote, and of the elccfoh^^, cgl^ 
dates and dieir eligibility. , Tlie cWtgr m” 

. • / V' 
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' intnitsted.to the protection of the national 
nnird and the patriotism of tiie nation. 
23$: deputies voted on the snhject of th'cse 
ch(nig<te, 219 £ir, 3!) against them. The 
charter,' with die “ clianpw mid mod idea* 
tions expressed in the dcciarution of the 
chamber of doputies,” was presented to 
Louis Philip, who, on the SHh of Augnsi, 
1830, took the constiliuioiial oatli; mid thus 
the cdnstitulUm octroyve («x* Conditvtum) 
was changed into u real contract between 
- the ruler and tho people. 

Tlie onlers, tinder the ihnirlhais, tvene 
those, 1. of St. Michael, founded in l liKl, 
and rciiewiHl in Kid.'i; ii. of ilie iloiy 
Ghost, founded in l.')74; 3. of St. l.oiii^, 
founded in since 17r»P comn-cred 

■wilb an ontor of merit for d'rotcstanr.s; 
4. of St. Lazarus, counecled, miicc KW}, 
with the ortler of Our Lady of niouni < ’ur- 
mel; 5. die.. religious oid>T of the holy 
sepulchre of Jerusalem, founded in I'iTA : 
• ti. the legion of honor, established b\ \.t- 
pokun, divided, since Ivy'll!, into tive 
classoH. 

FrmcJt Decimal The ilccimal 

'syKteut of weigiits, lucrtsores and time, 
was iiitreKliiceil into Frainv during the 
I'evolutioii. .All ineaMircs and VMighls 
are reducetlh)oneb»isi>.—tlic linear tiiea«- 
tire. This Ikisis, calK'd a at An, is the ten 


of capacUy, the ittre=:l. ctilnC decim^ ; 
4.^ of tVeighte, tlfe grammezathe weight * 
of 1 cubic cenlimdtre of distilled water 
Tho following table will render the HsduO^ 
tioii 'of Uiese weights and meimtes intd 
the lihigli.sli, easy: 

The Mtre is .S58 feet, in. 

•drr is 107().441 aqiiaru teet. 

Litre is (H,028 cubic inchet). 

Sfire is .‘t.).;jl7 cubic-iieet. "* 
Graimm l.i;4441 grains troy, w 
.■5.(!48J dniiris avoh'du|K)is. 

'I’Fie old widghts and measures of France 
were as follows :—J.oiig measure. The 
tni’tf or fatlmin of France is equal to six , 
ti ct French, the loot to lii inches FfPnch, 
and the inch to 12 lines, I'ach subdivided 
into 12 points. 7f5 Fiviicli feet aie nearly 
equal to 81 Fnglisli feet; or, more accu-' 
r.ttely, 40,<)00 Fn-nch fi-et, iiu‘he.s or lines, 
equal 12.(hl'^ Fiiglish feet, inches or lines. 
'rhn» one Frencli loot equals 1.0t>5y7 
I'.ngli.sli, orl2.78!t:t4 English iuclies ; iuid 
hence one English tixii equals n.2<» 
French iiiclit<. 'flic Paris aime Wiis 
Aiijrjf EiiLdi'li iiudies. In the old Franch 
road nnasure. the /iViic, or Jcacwi, is two 
French ,niilis, each miIe*lUUD iovus; 
hence tiic French league equals two Etig- 
li'h loiUv, threi* furlongs and 1,> {H»k:s. 
Tile French league, however, m diflerent 


millionth part of one qiiaii.T of a merid¬ 
ian— ,*1 leet, 0 iiiclii s, 11 , lines P.iris 

mefisunqsirdfeet,2 iucIk-n ,En:;li.s!i. 
'IVis UMit,-incr»*Hsed or diminished in the 
droimal ratio, gives ihe oihcv niea'Ures. 
which are di*signate(i by tlie name of die 
'Iiasis. with the Gr»*ek or l,i!’iti niiiiK r.i's 
’prefixed. Tiie ].utni iniMieniis expriss 
diviukm; the Grei’k, nmliipheatiou. Th" 
Pinner are— -ikmn, 10; rent am, 100; m'U', 
1000: the liiiior—dna, 10; /imf/fni. 100 ; 
ffuiion, iOOO; iiiynu, lO.tKK). 'I’lie follow- 
ing forms, therefonq arc n>ed <lhe word 
»kW bt*ing aiwaj's understood): 1. For 
the division; dcri,rridi,; >nit/i, 
rttVo- ^he multiplication ; dem, 

JO titni^; hceto, IIM)' times; JIUOO 
fmtes; m2P*ia, 10,000 tiiuos. (Tiie n.*ader 
will oltscrve, tliiU all the niuiK s wlih li ex- 
pniss division end in i; those wdiicli <‘x- 
press multiplication, in a or o.) 'rims, W- 
tre, fc^; decimetre, .^{28 feet ? deea- 
mitre.^ 32.8 fi*et, &e,. 'rite same process is 
a[ipUcd to .all other measures; and it is. 
. dniy itocessa^ to know- the relation of any 
' givah tinitvormea.surc to the Ixisis meus- 
urQi' jn tenicr to be able to make the ne- 
> «d8Wiiy Ructions. 'Phew units of momt- 
Of tMluare nioasiiroi the rtre:r: 
100 Atfuara mUrat; 2. oi solid measure, 
th«j iWreiri) cubic nUtre ; a of measures* 


partN of k'ranee, lias been ajiplied to dit- 
ii-rent (bstaiiccs. 'flie uianne league (20 
to a o’cgiyc) equals 28r),2 iotms, or (JOdl 
Eiigii.-li yards: and the astronomical 
league (“i."! to a degree) equals 2282^ 
l'’iVncli/c(A(.v,English yards. 'I’be 
arjHiit, or acre of land, eoutniiied, in gene¬ 
ral, U)0 t>quare jicrclies; hut the |KTch 
Mined in iliffcn'iit pi-oviuccss The old 
Fn iK'li vM'uilit for gold and silver, called 
polUiit mare, makes the pound or livni 
• I’onlam two marcs, 1(5 onns, 128g“ros, 5184 
li niers. or U2Itl grams. 'I’he Fnnicli mare 
::r:.'{78n grains troy weight. For com¬ 
mercial weight, the voids de marc was 
likewise used, and the quintal of 100 
livres=:10rt lli-i, avoinlti|ioi.s, very near¬ 
ly. lVeight.H and measures, however, va- 
ni*d considerably jii tlie tlillereul provin- 
e.es. ('orn meu.Mm‘ was the mitid of 12 
srliers, 2-1 miiiLs, 48 minots, or 144 busheks. 
Wind measim' wa.s the muid of 33 setters, 
144 (putrUs, or 288 pints. Tliia sysicni 
e.vteiids also to coins. Some of the meas- 
un's, however, have ]uirtieular deiioiniua-' 
tions, Among the mensui'es of length, ' 
for instance, tlio mOltmHre is also called ,* 
trait (line); die eenlmtlre, doigt (finger); 
the decimitre, paline (palm); the dcemiii^ 
tre, percJtr. (nHai). Among the square 
iiioasures, the hectare is called arpent - 
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(aci^V Among the .meRsores of capacity, oil brought hf a doVe from heaven.*' On ' 
the hecUdUiv, sdia- (l*.i hualiela) ^ the Aa/o- Uus account, the suceessora of. Clovis 


Utrty mvid {barrel). In regc^ to mouey, 
* , the frail*' constitutes tlie unit. It weighs 
5 grammes (44 of silver, with an alloy of 
4 of ccpjier), and is' divided into rfccimca 
and ceniims, 10th and 100th parts. The 
dti*'tiiml‘ system was also applied to the 
calendar. Each of the 12 monihs was 
compose*! of Itt) days, and di\'ul«**l into 
ilmv weeks (decades), ••ach consisting of 


received from the pope the title of mogt' 
ChrisUan king mid ddest son of the 
chttreh. The Meroviugian dynastv re¬ 
tained the dominion of tJie Fraliks in 
Gaul and Gennany until 752. .The lour 
sons of Clovis divid*^ the ki^dotn into 
Atistnisia and Neustrio, or the Eastern and 
Western monarchy ; and tho latter again 
into the king*loins of Orleans, SolRSpn.s 


It) (lays. .\t the end of the year, five, <*r, in 
a leap year, six intercalary days were a<l- 
iie<l. The <lay was als*i *lh idetl into 10 
hours, the hours into 100 rninuU'S, atxl soon. 
Applied to the cirek, the decinmi dnision 
start*rd from the (|uudraiit, winch wu.s tli- 
vided info 100 degrees (instead of IK)), and 
these into 100 ininuU's, A:c. 

History of /Vimcc.—I. To Ihf Time of 
Cluirles the Bold. A conf*-*l*‘ra<’y *>f 
(tern.au tribes, having c**imuercd tht; 
Loinltards, ussiunt^d the name of Franks 
(the frtje). This *-onfederjicy «'\t*‘n(ied 
frorn ilie inoiilh of the Lahn, *io\vn along 
the Kliine, sunl was coniiHih*-*! *tf the 
Chauci, Siganibn, A'lin.ni, nnn’t*'ri, Cba- 
nia\i and Cutti. Ati(*r s*‘vcrul pr*‘*laf<trv 
e\peditioh.s tfirough (laid, in whicli tin v 
ev<Mi pfL-ssed the l*yr*-n<'es, they wngcil 
bloody wars wuh the l*'gion.« of the 
Roman etnp«‘rors Gordian. Mu.virni.iu, 
PosthuiniiK, Constantins and the ('ie>,;ir 
Julian, in (iaiil, in the island of the ihi- 
ta\ians and in llritani, wiieit*, togi'tlxT 
with ill** Saxons th*‘> stip[>ort«‘*l ila* 
tisurjK’r C'arausiu.s. • Tins S.dians, inliah- 
ituiits tif the couutiy on *tli*‘ Saab*, wi n* 
fmrtieiilarly *listingiii.'-hi*l. Th* > jH-ne- 
tnited to the Sch**l*lf, and sustained a se¬ 
vere conflict with Julian. In the (imrtli 
century, they lK*eani<* sl« iurrniiiabl** in th«* 
w*:si <(f the Koinuri *“mpire, as the (loth.s 
were in the east, and had aln'a*!}' estab-' 


and Paris. Tliey conquered Thuringia 
and Burgtindt, liut the diviairiuH of tim 
empire—whicli prtxhiced bloody civil 
wars and fiunilv murders—the imbecility''' 
of tho kings, and the invasions of the 
Saracens from Spain, distracted the em- 
jiir**. Jlnt the power of the niaiorts da¬ 
mns (g*iv*>niors of tin* palace, amrwards 
mairrs dit paiais) mill preserve*! tlic unity 
of the moiiurchy. Tliest; officeiw Anally 
*lisposs*'ss*'<l the Merovingians of the 
throne. Pepin of H*>rlsta}, CharltM Mar- ^ 
t*‘l. ('harhnnugiu; and P(*pin the Short imt * 
particularly ilKsliiigiiisried in the iiistory 
of th*' .M'coiul or Carloviiigian race. He- 
risial ma*l** th** l-’ri.Hons tributary: Mmicl 
friistrai***! the Mcsirs in th*‘ir plans of con- 
(jin-si, by th** vi«!torv *if Tours, 7112; en- 
tii*;l\ r**diie«**l the En.-fnis; conijH*llc<l tin* 
Saxfiijs t*> jKi\ tribiiu*. anti promoted the 
evti'iision *if (’liristianity hy immris of St 
Jtonifac**, th** ajiostle of the Germans, who 
wa.-i still more favor***! by Caiiomun ami 
Pepin the. YoiJng«*r. Tlie feeble (Jhilderic 
Hi Wits linally eoiufieilt'd to exchntig*; 
the purple fur the ii'oiia.stic dress, n.ud the 
nuijar domus Pepin .'scended the throne' 
with the *’*>nserit *»f the jiojk*, 752. From 
liim sprung tin* Carhningians, who wore 
jh«- **r*»wti of Iwtmce fur 2!15 years. His 
son ('hi>.rt*‘tnagti*‘ extend***! his d*)miniuns 
froiti the Fibre to lii** l.ower KIIm*, Uie 
Sa>ii«' and the Raab; from the North H*‘a 


lish***I tlierns**!***.** in Ikdgic Ganl, and on 
llie Sorniiie. wiwii (.'l<j\ is theGretit. of lli<* 
Merovingian rac**, put an <*nd to the Roniiiii 
dominion in (iaiil, by tlie victory *if Sois- 
soua. in over tlie Rriinan g**m*ral 
Sya^ius. 'I’his con<iu**ror reiluced tin* 
Alk’tnanni, on botb banks of tin* KInn**, 
by the battle of Znlpicb (4!H»); tin* Bre¬ 
tons in Armorica (Bretagn**), in .’507 ; .'irnl 
tiio Visigoths in A<itiitania (the innritiinc 
(fistrict, ext(*ndiug from the (Itu-otine to 
tins Pyreoiies). lb: also r*‘tiiove*l his 
cousins, the princes tif ditl**n'tit tribts of 
the Franks, out of liu* way, by vinU-nc*; 
or ticacheiy. He crewiie*! hims<;lf at 
Kheims with his own hands, afu*r 

having Inxm Imptizorl hy tJie lii.shoj* Re- 
nngius, and anointed with the miraculous 


and tin* Kyder to the Gartgiiaiio, in Na- 
plf*s. On him, tin* master of Framje, 
GiTniariy and ludy, the. pope, Leo III, 
conf**rr**d (SOO) the im|)**riHl crewn of 
tin* *Wf*st. Tin; gov**muients of ('on- 
staiULiinqilc and Bagdad tn:at(j<l him with 
res|H*et ami IrieniLsInp. But the monarchy 
f*:ll to pi<‘ccs utnier his son and successor, 
Iniuis le I)el»oniiair*j (814—840). The sons 
of liouis, afUtr much hloo<lstied, dividud Uio 
cuqiirc hy (In* tnaity of Veirdun (843), 

** A r>ifi7en of ftlieimii is sqnl to have saved ilm 
friigiiicun. of 111 ** Ain|K)u)p |«*'*! Amputfai, which 
was hrokcii during Uh* revolulioo, wita sonto 
drofis of Uie oiiitinciit it roiiimnod. llteso drofii 
wer<- |iui ill (lie nrw dusk usoii tlie ('onwotioD of 
rtiarics X, asall the anti<juau*d flumnieryi^ to 
be revived OD tkatOiccaiiiaii. 
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which completed the seiieratioti uf the 
Gcnnan and Italian crovirns .from' tlie 
French. Cbaiiea 1, the Itald, obtained 
France. The histdiy of the proper king¬ 
dom of Frarnse lie{pn», therefim*, with 
this treaty, in 843. (See Sisniondl’s HU- 
ioirt dea Francaia.) 

2. Fh)m Charles the Bald to Hugh Ca¬ 
pet (843-~4>87). 'File decline of the mon¬ 
archy began with Charles tlie Bald, who 
was obliged (H77) to render the ofli(;es (tf 
counts and dukes hemliuuy. During his 
n;ign, the nobility uo(juia*d iJie pan^ga- 
tiye of lining siiininotnsl by the «mVw ban 
only when tlie whole country threat¬ 
ened by the general en*>inii‘s, such as the 
Normans and SnnuMuis. The ineursions 
of UieNominns furnished the Imrotis, who 


were, beside^ a namerous civil ahd mili- 
tary nobility, 40 iMNwetfukvaasals, descend¬ 
ants of those 'tvhu had received sharce in 
tlie distribution of the conquered territo¬ 
ry, which they had ruudeim herediiaiy 
as early as tlie reign of Charles the Bald; 
the liearer of the crown only ruled as 
primus inter vares. 'Tho kings, tlierefore, 
Wfire obligerj to reconquer the preroga¬ 
tives of the crown from diese proUd bar¬ 
ons, imtil the elnta gMraux were finally 
establisiied; 

3. The Increase of the Power of the 
Crown, and the Formation of the Feudm Es¬ 
tates (387—The hcnsilitaiy kings 
of the first ('a]H‘tiaii line lirnitH tlic pow¬ 
er of the erown vassals, liytiniting with a' 
jKirt against the it'inninder, and‘with the 


aimed at indejietideiice, Aviih a preti'nee 
for building strong castles, which soon he- 
cutuc the priuci|ial Nup[K>rt of the feudal 
nobility, and the strohg liolds of the op- 
preasiou which they exercis»‘d towards tlie 
nation. The royal imwer became a mere 
staerainHt,or feudal superiority, (diaries 
the Fat reunited, for a short time, the <ln- 
minions of f'harlemagne ; but he was de¬ 
posed (887). Burguiiily was sepanited 
from France, and Fuiies, count of Paris, 


church against the lay vassals in gcneraL 
In this way, they acquired the crown 
lauds and royalties. The state itself, in 
tiie middle of tlie I2th century, contained 
oidy ai| area (‘qual to alioiit eight or nine 
of the pix-senl departments, wiili about 
1 ..'lOOgOCH) iiibuliitants. It included the 
cities of Amiens, Lnon, Beauvais, Paris, 
M«‘lun, Drleans, Nevers and Moulin ; so 
miieh were the propiT possessions of the 
erown diminished by the encro'kchments 


chosen king by the estuti's of France, on of the imperioui^ vassids. • (Tho present 
account of bis great qualities. Ader a long luipulation of this district amnimts to 
War, Eudes was obliired to surrender tlie 8.1>(K\(>00.) /Vt that time, l.Thionyd.’Al- 


crowTi (8£f7) to Ch.ii les tlie Simple. Tlie sace, eoimt of riaiidefs, pos8CSst*d, with 
Carlovingiaiis euntiniied to rule in Fratire soven-igu power, !(► of the present de- 
imtil 987; but tlie high nobility paid little partmenis, wbicb now contuiu 5,i>00,000 
n^gard to the royal dignity ; they divided jnliaiatuiiis: 2. I'liilauit, count of Chani- 
llie doiiioins of the emwn among them- pugne, sev<*n depanineiit.s, with tlie towns 
selves, and the erown vassals (the (irinci- of .Meziorcs, (..’lialons, Troyes, Cbaumunt, 

J ad of whom wen', the dukes of i'lancia, (''hnitn-s and Klois, now containing 
iurgundy, Gascony, Normundv, .\quifa- 1,H0U,(KX)'inhabitants ; 3. the .duke of ' 
Ilia (Guietuie), the counts of l*'laiulers, Burgundy, .six de|)ai1iiients (the duchy of 


Vertiiandois,'Cbaiupngne, Isle de France 
and T<iuioUKe) finally made themselves 
iiinstcni of so many provinces, that only 
Hoissonk, Laon 'and some small distrieLs 
remained to the last of the Carlovingians. 
Lorraine was tnnie.d witli Germuny. . In 
tliia unhappy condition of the country, 
the importuiice uf the ruling ilynusty de- 
clinetl, until, on the ileatii of Louis V 
(987), Hugh CajH't, the powerful duke of 
the I«de de Erauee, count of Paris uyd 
Grieuna, aacended the throne. Charles, 
duke of Lower Lorraine, and uncle of 
Lonia, was excluded fnuii the sueccfision, 
under the pretext that, as vassal of Otho, 
emperor of Gemiany, he could not Ik-- 
come king of France; and the Cufietian 
race (q. v.]f occupied the. throne of tlie 
Carlovin^ons. IThe govemment itmdf 
was a monarchy without strength, and 
limited by a feudal aristocmey. Then' 


Burgundy luid the Franche-Comte), which 
liave.at present, a populatuui of 2,000,000. 

4. vVll Southern I’nuice iK'longed to seve¬ 
ral soven’ign princes—the counts' of Tou¬ 
louse, Liiiigtiedoe, Lyons, Provence, See. 

5. But the most iinportiuq part beJungiHi 
to the king of F.ngland, Henry II, who 
IKisse.ssi'il 28 of the |tnsa'nt departments, 
now ronlnmiiig 10,.‘KX),000 inhabitants. In 
this portion wen* Nantes, Bretagne, Guc- 
n't, Limoges, all the provinces from the 
mouth of tile Garonne to its souree, from 
('ttn'assone. to Bayonne, and Boulogne in 
the north. All these territories were des- 
tiiH'd to lie reeoveretl, successively, by tlie 
crown. The crusades favored tliis de¬ 
sign, and, after the short administration of 
the abl»6 Suger, under Louis VI (died 
1K17), the gradual disapfa'anuice of bond¬ 
age, mul the ris»! of the InH,' cities, prepar¬ 
ed the way for Ute civil existence of the 
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>ms liniitpii to six erclesia^cal and six 
lay vassals. Louis IX, the Saint (1270), 
by the intnuiiution of a new administra¬ 
tion of justice, gave, now power to the 
crown. Anolltor blow to the aJn'ady »ie- 
clining power of the nobles was the in- 
trofluction of letters of nobility in the 
ivign oftPhihp 111 (died 12t'5). Still more 
im|K>rtni)t was the intrcnluetion, in the 
reign of Pliilip 11', Ic IJel (died JJ114). of 
the third estate (tiirs-iiat\ or deputies of 
the cities (1301), m the general assemblies 
of the clerg>’ and the nobility. (See Champ 
de Mars, and Cha7np de Mai.) IVith the 
BSsislSiiec of these feudal estates, Philip 
IV resisted the mterdiet of lionifaee 
VIII and the elergt. The stum; Philip 
extended the jiiri-dietioii of the j'arlia- 
nient of Paris oter all the crown lands. 
But tlio whole kimrtlom wjus Mill formed 
of tliscordant iiiateriaK and the cruel c\- 
tirpatin;; of file Templar- (<j. l.'lld, is 
cl>a.e •' iistie of ;ui litre m whn h ju'-tiee 
w;ls leiiiii of [Kfwor. 

4. Mdiiarji Foinr an f Vi lirp of f oa//iii.«f 
77J I'rancrf- The Valo.-, th<' '-eeoMd'liraiich 
of the mule line of the iion-c t»f Capet 
(132;?—liic’!'), a^-eended tlie tlirone with 
the consent of th*' sta:<*s‘ in tlie per<on 
of Philip VI (grandM.n of PJnlip HI). 
During this period, the wai<with Kngland 
kindled fne spirit of revolt in the noTnliry, 
trtuififonned the soldiers into robher-, and 
the sutrerijie peasant-i info wild heasis. 
The kinsof Ihiff/aiid. Kdwrird III, nephew 
of Plulip IV of France. irt.-eJe pretensions 
to the I'reiichilirotie ; tlie Salie law. wliicit 
excUirh's feiiiiilofnmi tlie thione, nut hav- 
ilig as yet IxH'n eisuihllshed as a liindn- 
niental law of the Kmrrdoin. While the 
conqueror of CnTV look Calais (ltU7^, 
and cojnpeIh‘d the captive king, John the 
(iooil, to n'sign Giiienne and other pro\- 
"incosto lMigla!id,h} thctrealj f>f iin'tigmy, 
Franeo was plnndensi hy handitti, 
and the Jacquerie, a mass of fiirioiN ja as- 
ants (aliom Pfi"), satiated their sjant of 
vengeance in the Wood of th«' noiuhty. 
Chailes V, the Wise (died JdKl), and lifs 
conkcMe, die hrave Dn (fueselin, were 
'tible to reston' order onlj for a s-liort tins’. 
Thon came, under Clmrli‘sVI (dieii in¬ 
sane, ]<122), tlie epoch of the Armagnacs, 
A civil war of the crowti-vassals, coraluet- 
erf by Orleans and Burgtiufly, w as stained 
bj' assassination, and the siiecessHwi w-as 
Bettleil on Henrj' V of Kngland, son-iridaw 
of Ctiarles Vj| to Uie e.\elii.sioii of the 
. dauphin, afterwards king Charles VII. 
Henry V died before Charles VI, and his 


son Henry VI, aminirr, tvos aeknowledged 
as king by the greater part of IVunce, and 
crownra (1431) in Paris. At this time 
(J42i>), amidst the licentiousness of war, of 
factions, and of manners, a jx'asant girl (see 
Joan of .^rr)' aniinatud the French in flie 
cause, of the dauphin, and the English lost 
all tlioir jiossessioiis in Franct* except Cal¬ 
ais. During this jM’riod, th^ kings increased 
the e.xtent of the erowii-lnods (Philip VI, 
■for eMimjile (1311)), acquired Daiijiliiny)'; 
and the war eiiahled them to raise 1 a,\es 
without the ooiiM’iit of the Stan’S. Charles 
Vll W. 1 S the lirst who imslituted a standing 
anuy'(’J444). Fioiti that fuiie. it was the 
poliey of the kings to obtain an unlimited 
authority hy destroying the lilM>rties of the 
stales, and, at the same lime, to turn the 
warlike spirit of die nation to foreign con- 
(jiK’Sts. 'J'Im' desjHuic |>oliey of l/iliis XI ' 
(I hil—S3), who.se miiMm wa.®, IHssimv- 
Ivr f'ist nifiirr, ohuiined this objeet by vio- 
leiiee and eumiin.g. The 2S() years’ qunr- 
nl with tin’ Jiouse of Ha|vsburg, which 
obtained the iiiheritatu’e of Burgundy on 
tlie dijith of Charles the Bokl (1177), 
oritnnated dmuig his lejgii. !See .Vcl/irr- 
lanib.f ()ii the eontraiy, his son and sue- 
ee-.-or, Charles VlII (died I'lllf').ohtamed 
the hirtid of' die l.ein -s ol’ Bn’tagne, and 
thus oeeomplisljcd the union of that dticiij’ 
with I'niiice. lie dieii eoneludcd a pisnee 
with ■\u’-tria, ai Si nl.'. 141'3, and uiider- 
took the eoiiqin st of Naples (MM;, to 
whidi lie tnade pretensions r.s heir of the 
hf>iix’ of Anjou. Hen’ liOgan the scheines 
‘of conquest whieh armed the kings of 
France agaimt Ital;.. Cemiany and the 
Netherlands, and liimli) produced tlietmxl- 
eni iKilitieal svsti in <tf Kuro|Mi. Charles 
wa.s die last hiiig of the din’cl line of Vul- 
<*is ; wliicii was siieceiuh’d hy the collate¬ 
ral bratieh of Vuiois-Drleans, 14i)K The 
kind-tieurted Louis XII ((|. ^.) married 
A:me, heip'ss of Brewgtie. He wan a 
Mianger to the (Vliu-liiavellism of his imv 
dei’essors, and Uie country’ w'as indebttMl 
to him for n palebial domestie admiiiwtra- 
lion ; fill the atnhiiiun of eonqnest involv- 
e<l''him in dtsadvantageouK wars. He 
nuiintaincd the pn’tepsions of his family 
to Milan, hy taking jKissessipn of that 
duchy; lie eonquen’d the kingdom of 
Naples, which he divided with Fenliiiund, 
the (hitholie king of Stirtiti; but his ally 
S4.ion ik’prived him of liis portion of the 
wiuil; and in the war witli tlie longue 
tomted against him by the pojH’, Julius H, , 
w ho.se confoderuies weni S|«iin, Austria,' 
I’higland, Switzerland and Venige, be lost 
Milan and tlie stipremiiey of Genoa,. 0i« , 
successor, I'rainas 1 (1515—47^ ai«l 
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snn of the latter, Hen'iy II, eontoated in 
five ware the power of .Cb»rl»« V and 
Philip 11, and concluded an iiieiftcUial al¬ 
liance with the Ottoman Porte., On the 
otliCr bond, Francis 1 united tlie duchy of 
Bretagne pennanently with the cro^vn^ and 
rendered tlie royal iHJvver alisolute; whilst 
the ]H>werful vassals accepted offices at 
court, atid even the ^Hirliainciit iK'gari to 
yield to tlie wislwjs of the king. Heiny II 
reoovered Calais fn»m the l-higlish ( 
und, in nlliunce with Muiiriee of .Ssixony, 
for the protection o,f the freedom ol‘ Oit- 
mmiy, conqtiered liie (2ermat) hishoj)n«-s 
of IVietx, Toll] und Verdun. In the titut* 
of Francis. I (q. v.), religious jMwcution 
opposed the pi:t>greKs nf the nd'onnatioti 
in Fnincc. During his reign and those of 
his successors, Henry II (l.-sl?—."»*.») and 
Vnuicis 11 (died l.itK)!, ('al\ mists wen.‘ 
liurned in Fr,tm%; so link* had the refiiie- 
mentof tiiimners and the cultivation vviiich 
llourisiM>d under Francis I, sofiened tlie 
femcity of iiinaticism. The foundation of 
the national dehl, the weight of which 
broke ilown the ihrono 5460 y eui-s later, was 
laid in this {H'riod. Intrigue tuid eurrup- 
tion gave to women a dangerous influence 
at court luid in public afliiii-s. I'nder the 
adininistratioti of (.’harles IX ^conducted 
during Jtis luiuority hy the (|ueen-mothei-, 
CatliiU'ine Ilf Mediei), France was inim- 
(Uthtd with the, IiUmmI of Freiiciimen, shed 
.ill the rtdigious wai-s from loti'i. (Sec 
JiartholameWfSl,) The haughty (Jiiisi’s re¬ 
moved tile iiourlions, priiirrmtl'lht' Wood, 
Ironi court, Wraiisi’ tJiey were lliigiienor-, 
uikI fnially aspired to UM-end the throne 
thematdves. 'fhe fcclile, llniiy 111 causctl 
the duke of Cuise to 1«* asstissinatcil, am! 
his hniUier, the cardinal, to la* murdcnal 
ill prison (l.W), This wits the signal to 
llic confederates at Paris, fur the death of 
the king {I.'iHi)). (See//enry /// and //',) 
5. jFVaiice, a I'luropvan Poirrr vndfr Uie 
Jimrhoru until I7c1l IVo hundn'd years 
before tlie n'volulion, the, first Bourhoti of 
the Caftetian ra<*e, Ilem^' IV, king of Xa- 
\aiTe, ascended the tlirone of France. 
He restored onler, embnwed the Catholic 
mli^on, mid jilaced the (’alviiiists under 
the protection of tlie edict of Nantes 
(l.'iflSh Henrv, aided hy counsi*! of the 
wise Sully, iaitored diligiiutly for the wel- 
' fam of the state. I’he Fivm*li now Wigan 
to perceive tlie inijiortsnce of colonial es- 
tabliahntghts; they fiiiunliHl the cokmj^ 
of Poaiuchorry in the Eiusr, thrwp of 
Martinique, Ouadaloutie und St. Domingo 
in the West Imiiee, und that of Qiiels'c 
in North Amcrictu AflerThe, assassiiin- 
tion of Henry JV (ImO), French policy 


was wavering ui thite first yea« of Ac mi¬ 
nority of Ijouis XIII, uqtif the prime min¬ 
ister, cardinal Richelieu (q. v.k gave it a 
sternly direction. He.took advantage of 
the triirty years’ war, to humble Austria 
and Spain. He croafed that domestic des- 
Itotism in France, which'rendered the gov¬ 
ern ment completely alisolute, but finally 
oceusioiied the overthrow of the monarchy. 
The 8tuU‘s-gencral were assembled for 
the last liiiie, lt314. The policy of Riche- 
lii'ii was carried to jjerfi*c]tion by iVlazarin, 
in tlie reicn of Louis XIV. (See Jjouia, 
III 1(1 Miitnrin.) The peace of NVestphalia 
(lti4H) gave Fraure Alsacf Buiifiliw, 
and confirmed her in the pomession of the 
bishoprics of3Ietz, Toni and Verdun: tlie 
tn-aty of the Pyrenees (IfSO) with Spain 
united a jiart of the Low Countries, and 
the county of Roussillon, with France. 
After the death of Mazarin (H5H0),and the 
fall of Fonqiiet, Mii*erintendpnt of the 
fuianees (BKil), Colln'rt (q. v.) raised 
Fraiiee to a liigli d(‘gree of prosfierity and 
refiiienifiU. He e\ec«ted his splendid 
pidjeei< with ail iiidefutigabU- ^irtivity. 
Loinoi** ((|. ^.) was at the he»d of the de- 
)iartmeiit of war; ih** generals Tureune, 
r.uvemliourg, Ciilwiat, Routilers, Vendi'ime, 
iHiuiid victory to the iKiiJiiers of France 
and ^ nubati girded the kingdom with 
fortn*'M-s. 'riiiis Louis Iwcame jiowcrful 
enoucb to dictate to the other jiowere of 
FjirtqH' ill all important qiiesfioiis. But 
till' revocatioti of the edict of Nantes 
Jus inrrrirrcm'e in iort'ign affairs, 
and [i.'iif]culiir)y in the SfMinish w%r of 
.iucccf-xiou (I70i—Id), destroyed the great- 
iies« of I’niiiee. The mmisters atid geno- 
nils of Louis wen* dead,imd liis cabinet 
was guided by his confessor, Le TelUer, 
and madaine de Miiiiiteiioii.. (ij. v.) On 
tin* ik‘at!i of I.oiiirv, l/l.v, whom, as well 
as Henry IV', the French call the Great, 
the national ilelit amounted to no less than 
‘irKK.) million livres. He was succeeded by 
liis gr«'at-gniiidson, Louis XV, ag»Hl five 
veal's. Till* regency of the duke of Or- 
jcmis, Ijiw's sclieme of finance, tjie nd- 
miiiistratioii of the iniamous DuUiis, the 
three years’ ministry' of Louis, duke of 
Boui'Imiii, the adminihle economy and lion- 
est jHilicy of,the venerable Fleury, the 
}M*riiieious influence of the notorious niar- 

* Se»* ihe work of Rulhiereson die caascs of Ihes 
I'vent. I'nlloii Krlaircisifmeus fuf/oniiues nur les 
f df fii Kii'ifCiitu’n df i'Kdxt de liantes et sur 
r desl^rotestnnn en Franre, elr.,n88. FriiniSf 
loM, anniculnrly in llie^even great emigrations of 
lf)lk., Ilkn, ICfiS. 1C88.1715.172-1.. and 17-14, Inu). 
dreds ol' llKumauds of indu-sirious subjects, and a 
greal anumiil of raiutol, I'esides experiencing 
great detenorahon in poail of morals. 
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the duke do Ohoisi'(n,-;-^ic«i are the ■ of the iwriiamoiit ogiuhst the abuse of the 
'* dhief fraturos iu tho historj' of a period in kttns dr cachet; rtjK»n which 'tlic* king 'cic- 
' which the woifaro of the kingdom aiid wed liio suppression of all tlie porha- 
th»‘ happiiK'ss of tlicViuhjccts l)eeaine the juonts, aiid'the introduotion of a court of 
< sport of the vilest pa.Nsioiis, Tlie aeijuisi- justice, «h |K'tidn)g on liis own will (foitr 
ticBi of Lorraine and f'Orsjca, the eiiaiiges plcniiir). This work of IJrionue and Bra¬ 
in the eulonial ri'lations of Fninee, ] to- tetiii eveited iuii\en«d displeosuiv. Tlie 
ducetl by the ponce of Al\-h»-l'luiiM'l!e parlianieiit ol’ Rennes declartsl iniainous 
(174t^), and that of Paris the war wh(K-v» r should accept a sent in that mill, 

on account of the election to iln' Tlie ]H'nple s;iw the c'onsfitutiun of thn 

throne flic war of the Alts; riau sue- kingdom ^^olatc<l in its most \itul jmrts,' 

cession (1740), and the war in sifjipor! of au«j'iiewr iieliirc sjioke w'ith such lu’dor 
Austria (IT.'iti—tCll, the supj>res.«i()ii of tlie and Muipatiiy of the fivetlnin o|‘Nortli 
order of the JeMiifs. tlie family con if laet of Amenciu IMomesififo-n, Voltaint Diderot, 
tljc lionse of B<mihon, the <'on'.ianil\ in- D* Memhert ami Koii-m'iui were rt-ail, and- 
crea-ing dc.'jiof^Ssin, which wa-'f)ri!!> ij>ari,\ aiiah/ed, and thnr hold id'eas j»Jne«'<i in 
fell in the innumcnihle lilln;; d<' rurlu't, contnist witii tlie ;irtnai state of thingtt 
the distinguished names ^if .Monti'sijiiieu, The n-al stale of nUiiirs could not reniain 
Buffon.Voliaire. Rons-sean, Ac..—tliese aro sveret to the jirinie minister: he thirfcfore 
l}i<; siih;<'cts mo'-t wonli} of iionei> jn the Yielded to tlie w ish of the nation, and pro- 
reign of liouis X V, uiio. hy all iNiiais of jio-ed an nssemlih of the states-gciiend: 
proiiiffai.ty, In fi.oli-ii < :ite:prises, hy Ins at li'C same time, he n'ceived ins disiiiis- 
conlid* .etc in nun wlm slcimeliillj aims- sion. the kmg coiitiding solely on tiie p<*r- 
«'d li . ii t.‘ist, loaded the cMion with op- sonal rejmtation ol' the famous Meeker, 

pre.ssite Ia\e>, and .. nilnrtd an im- who w.-.s now leealled as stljieniiteiidoiit 

ineiise iiitiss of del". > S'v die articles of the fnianci s and minister of state. Uc 
Louis XIU anii L nns Ki'. iMuch g^od fonn i in tlie lieasnrv of I 'nince only 
was <lone niuler li.s gnmilson and siieee.— l.\n's m ca-ii I llis first stcfis 

, Ror, Loiii.s XVI (ir<4 —itf this nr}.], win- the re.stomtron of die jmriiomenl.''. 
But all that 'Mmnt'jias and \’er 2 niM', tnid the eoiiMication of tiie iiotahli's anew 
Turgot and Xecker. dal, were hut pall.a- (No\. .I. L'cc;, m order to adopt ine.ij!urp« 
live.' of an meiiniMc disi r-j-o. By her niatne to thr or;:.' 1117:111011 ol t!i(‘slates- 
participatlon in the l^ar,«'f ’.h" .Vioeiican .general. Tlie tor.i-roi/ rev ived a ivp- 
revolution (177"^—S.‘l>, I’nnieo ha-ti tied les niation eijiiai in niiuih'r to that of the. 
Iter own cnttistroplie.' .%’• eker !")I the dif- two jirnileged oider . the nohility ayd the 
fieult p^st of miiii'ter of (inanee. r.nii ('a- clergy, and the jtaihmrent reipiested liojn 
lonnc, who followed him. sill eeed'd fora tlie king an eiiual disirihntion of ttixe^i 
time in his e.tflirts to cone ;i) ‘hi- 1 mhar- among ail orders, the hheiiy of the [>re«.s, 
rasRnicnt,« of the treasury. By hrsad*. lee, .'ind thi* snjijires-ion ol'\\ir liUrcs de rarhet, 
the nofahk.s of the kin-gdoin were linally Ihreiipon the stafes-getiend weri' .‘uirii- 
asscmhled at Ver.-s»f.les fl', h. I7c7;, inoiied on Jlaj 1, ITHd, the first titne 
totlicniimlMT «}" 14*i; hut r tiet d tin* lor Jo") years. 'I’lie election of ilepnijiw 
projiosition of the niiriis*.er to mtitulweea evened a Moleiit agitation thronglHiut' 
.. fand-taiL and sUiinp-il'in. Calonne was Fnitiei, and the epiiliets friends or crie- 
dismiKsed, and Ihi' tiMe, aiclihi.shop of inir.s 0 /Ihr peojde nlrv.nis U-gan to U* pro- 
" Sens, succeeded him as jnime minister, noime.ed at I^in-, 'I'lie u.sM'tiil)lv was 
Biienpe pro[io.st.d economical relonn.', opi n(,d hy the king at \’ersailleH, Jilay fi, 
with »ew' loans mid tavi’i, to < ovit the with a speecli from the throne. Tlic 
yeoriy slcficit of 140 million.^ litres; the <iue.snon wlietlnr tlie votes shotdd Im‘ 
personni tscnices of the feudal tenaut.^ given iiidividunliv, or hy orders, led to 
wens commuted into iH*cmimiy sujijilie'^, vioh'iit delmteu, '^’|le hVrji-f4at,mtlK'niukw 
and the king held a lit dr justhe^ to com- of which was Mirahonn (cj. v.), iwsurned 
pel the parliament of Paris to »Teyri.ster the (June 17rh). on the motion of the ahW: 
taxes prORotwsd by Calonne, u* which the. ^ Sieves, the title of the notimnl msendd^; 
nolalrlca had refused their conwnt. The a part of the noiiilityond the clergy uoitml 
jtarllanicnt resi-sted with firmiieij.s, and was witli it, mi»r—the revolution was Iwmin. 
exiled to Troyi^S. It was soon after re- Il,/r«jircyrofal7HPfol814,orI/iexVeMr^ 
cailcd^lmt reftwed 10 registcT aloaii of 440 Rmdnlim if JVirpolfoti. With the ebangoip' 
mUliofi livres. The exile of the duke of whieli time introduces in the cliuniCter of 
'--Cricans, who wvu- at lite IummI of t)ic fa-“rs., soe.ety, new jiriocipics of soeinl order aw.. 
^Wiii of two trieiniiers of piirliament, had ccinjilually introductid, and every grqat 
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chnncR Of rasions a painful struggle The 
iniddlo ages established the principles of 
“ li'iidaliisjn ; the jircserit age is deniocmtir. 
The stniggifs attfiiding the introduction 
of dfimociatic principles on the JiuroiMwi 
continent began In France, and, [M>r)itt|)s, 
have not ycl ceasitd tlwre, cemunly not in 
the otlu'f states of Europe. Fnnic-e h.is 
led the way in the political refornmtion of 
theT*iuro}»ean continent, ns (Jerniaiiy did in 
the religion.*!. 'I'liis i** the light in which 
the Freneh revolution i** to Ik* regarded : 
Unit it took CO very innlignnnt a elianicter 
was owing to [lardculiir cin-unistanej's; to 
the nobility and cleig> qiiiu- as inneh as 
to the js’ople. The Fremdi revolution 
forms n most importani I’pocli in t!ie Jiis- 
tnry of society. Wlmever eon.slilers it •a- 
the effect of cliaiicc docs net ondt'rstaiiil 
the jHiSt, .'Uid cannot sci* it,to the liitiirc. 
‘It was,hot tlic accident of a day ili:it ni/'-d 
the Itastiic, ant! ton' in pi^'cc■^ thiintctni's 
edict relating to the parliiunciits; n ivas 
not tin* deiicif, nor the ct'inocjilitni of the 
Tstatos-gi'iienil, tliiif aninhdtitctl Aie ti'iuhd 
tnonaivhy ; even without thedoiihle niim- 
lier of the llrrs-tM, the revohuion must 
Iliivc taken pliicc. 'I’ll'* defieil was iiot 
the cause, laii a sunpfitm; ilte .s.une 
jiolicy which hail juikIiichI thiii deficit 
woulti have soon proilnced another, ti>r 

I irodigiilit) is the comp!iiii'»n of desjM>ii'.in. 
ilatred ttf opi>n""ion rouseii thi' jM'itple to 
revolt; tlie\ sioimed ihi* liiLstili*; they 
might hate hccii dispei'setl with the h:i\o- 
nct; hut tli'T woulti lijtie ilesiroyed that 
dungeon sooin'i" or hiter. I’erinjuient 
tranijudlity eoulii not htiie heeii restored 
by snji]K'>rtiiig opi)t'C''Moii iuiiltininiii, un¬ 
der coier of tntillery : il w;i«. nece'.sary 
Umt they should lie oierthrowu. l/uiis 
XVI might half di''|>ersed thefoii'iitiit'iit 
assembly at the lioiiit of the Imvouet; he 
coiiM not have rooU'tl otit the idi'iis tif 
lilicrty from Uie hearts of his suiijecis. It 
was I’lAt .merely the men oftlie last half of 
the IHth crulury; it was ok! uluises, |Kt<- 
Hioiw and prejudices that produci'tl the 
revoliitiun. 'Fhe rreiieli revolution must 
nwsls Ik* coiwideieii in a douhle point of 
view, os the consequence o|' i*\ccmlile 
abuses, and, at the same time, of tlu* de- 
velojHanent of the liuuinn mimi; or, in 
other wonls, of knowledge, which always 
has n democratic teiidi>n<*y. The Jiivorei's 
of old abuses may say that this or that 
ciifiiijisiaiioe or iiiditidual was the cniise 
of the whole re\nlufion; this is the way 
in which the couquen'd imrty alwitys rea¬ 
sons ; and .vre have no doubt that Folignac 
bcUcvwl the revolution «f IH.‘I0 to have 
bfecn occasioned by the fault of ^me par¬ 


ticular fierson, upder* him., Its leadani 
were not its iMitliorsr; they were only its iii- 
strurueiits: tlie true authors of the revolu¬ 
tion were the imlwcile, the ^rannical and 
the criminal monarctis and iTiinistere of 
France ; J.ouis XIV and his prodigality, 
lii.s unprofitable wars and Itisdragooitodos! 
Tlie real authors of the revolution were an'' 
absolute government, disqiotic ministers, a 
haughty nohility, nquicioiis favorites, in¬ 
triguing mi"*rre‘.se.<. and the indigiiutioii 
thus awakened, :is.sisted hy the gener^ 
spirt of iii']^uiry clmne'tcristie of the age. 
Ihit if till* French n*vohitjon finally as¬ 
sumed .such a malignant aupt'ci an- 
.'iiciiy as was eimeeil in tlie policy m tlic 
•hu'obiiis of s '!fisliite-s and cruelty, to the 
aliliiist lot.'d eMmetion of moral sentiment, ’ 
on wliom does tlie guilt of these excesses 
lie ' li;ul not pru'sts educateil the people 
whieli evertliivw the tlmme^ Had not 
miiiisfei'. aiitl i*ourtiei>, statesmen in the 
piiri'le of caidinals, priiici's who assiini- 
ed tlie nanit* of rain'.v (niki's), ami ladies 
ol’ lilt* CDiirt, )i(iisou(*«l the iiiunnera of the 
ea|iiiii! hy their cMuuple, from the times 
of till' regeiic), luid seduced ttie ■nation 
into impietj ami ]iroili"acC• We shall 
I.ear itie reioliitiou luidn- the following 
di\i-jotis; * 

1. fhitn (hr Comiitnifd .'hxrmhlif io tJir 
KMirhl;shii:rn! of'hi Hijmltlic (.lime 
—Sept.'il, 171)*.‘i. 'riie navonal a.sst'iiiliK 
eiiriM'*ed of (ilti deptitie.s of the (krs-ittii, 
MI7 of ihe nobiLtj, ;ind ‘il? of the clergj'. 
'I’lie oppowtioii jigainst tin* tlirom* itsidf, of 
which the li uil.il .‘'jsiitm was eonsidoreil 
the* basis, ro-*** irnuhiiilly fn>m the contest 
of the non-])nMlt*ir<*d with the privileged 
ordi'i'N of popular rigljts with the ffiidal 
preroEafives of till* nobility’ and the clergy. 
Wiien the reprcseiitativi's of the {tcople 
eoiiiimu tl their session, (*oiumry to the 
onier of ibt* king, and pronounced the 
sok'nm oath (.linic.^Uth) ,nt*ver to 
rale until they had gi\en a coustitufion to 
Fraiict*; when tin- iwrx^-tlat {June iJJ) as¬ 
serted its rights in tlie myal pn'St'ticc; 
when the king was eonqieHed to order the 
iiohililj and eiergy to unite with the firrs- 
eial (June ‘i7),then the niicient royal autbor- 
itv was lost. If these conecssions of the 
king hail si-emed to render his concurrence 
m the wishes of the nation probable, the 
in'itntion was, thert'fon*, the gri'iiter, when 
an tinny td* ‘JOjOGO men wiis a.«sembled 
under marshal Itroglio, and Xwkor wa« 
suddenly dismissal. The toe.sin8 weru 
soundeii, and, on the refuadof the king to 

■’ Tlx* M- m.'ii'Ki ./u ‘jhi:' tU Lau-iin (lt‘*ie>tbi;i 
the firofligtirj »h'ch pret ailed belare the rovo- 
latioa • > t 
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disooiss tlie troops, an iivisuirroction broke 
>qut in Paris, where tlie people won* in¬ 
flamed by the harangues of Uainilie Des¬ 
moulins (guillotined April 5,17i>4). TJie 
Bastile was takett (JIuly 14,178l>), tlie na¬ 
tional guard establislu'd, and ])Ut under the 
. cotntnand of Lafayette, and Louis was 
conipelltHl to recall Neckcr, to witlulraw' 
his troops, and to adojit the tri-coioretl 
national cockade; w'hereupon, in the st's- 
sion of Aug. after tlie feudal system, on 
the motion of the viscount de. Noailles, 
had been unanimously almlished iiy the 
assembly, Louis wits pnadaimed the n'- 
storer jof F'rcnch libeiiy. In the mhlst 
of Uiis tem|H's(‘, the declaration of the 
rights of man was adopted, and the eim- 
grurion (see limits) of th(* nobles and the 
populiu* evcitement daily increased. I’he 
iamine in Paris creati'd u fennentatioii, 
which the banquet ui the (>|H’ni-honw‘ of 
Versailles exjispemted to fury tigainst the 
coqrt and the queen. ()ctol)».T 5, an im¬ 
mense ti, lidtudo of people proceeded fnim 
Paris ' > Vonjailli'b, and, on the Glh, com¬ 
pelled the king to remov. with hio famih, 
to tlie Tuil<*ries. Hr w as followed, on the 
19tb, by the nartfinal assembly, who wi-n* 

; rcparing a free constitution for the state. 

’he division of France ifito 811 dejiait- 
meiits; the dechiring the ostau s ot the 
clergy, estimated at 3,000 millions, nation¬ 
al pnifHjrty; the. alteration of the former 
title of kinfi of i'ranrt aiul .Vavarrf into 
that of A'lwg o/"//«• Fnmh; ih« estuhiish- 
mentof clulis, amung wiiich that of the 
Jacobins U-came the mo.-t {Kiwcrtid; tlw* 
aiioption of the new constitution by the 
' king; the civil oath, “to he faitlifnl to tlie 
nation, tlie law, and the king, ami to main- 
lain the constitution tin; romiuitic eeli*- 
bmtioii of the f(te of the federation on 
tJic Champ-de->Iars (July 14,171K)),—were 
the jaincijial events in the first act of this 
great revolution. Tin** fixing of the end 
ust for the king (^,000,000 Inves v early j; 
the fXHivertsioii of the royal domains and 
Ae ecclesiastical iKissessions, into nalional 
poee^asions; the supjiressioti of hereditarj- 
rank and titles; the confiscation of fhe 
convents, and the grant of pi'twlons to 
their tenants; the decree that the clergy 
Hhouid take jthe civil oatli: the erection of 
a siifHvme national court of justice, to try 
the offonce of tniason against the nation ; 
tlie aliuiishtng of the taxes on lealiier, oil, 
hoap, standi, and tobacco; tlie removal 

I of the excise (etouane) from tlie interior to 
the frotitMTS; the cstaiilishrnent of the land 
tax, of licensee for enny ing on trudiis, 
^W'the ft-es for {aamiHi and nfcords; and 
me creation of oaa'ignata, according to the 


propoi^ of Mirabfoli,—these were the 
princifMd acts of die national assembly in 
die first {Miripd. The second act of this 
great dnuiia begins vvith tlie decree of die 
. asscniiily, tlmt die king should not remove 
more than 20 leagues trom Poiis, and that, 
in case he should Icav e die kingdom, and 
refiise to i-etum on die invitation of the 
a&semhly, he should fiirfcit die throne. 
The huniiiig of the ih)|M 3 in effigy, at 
Paris, gave the signal for the revolution 
in ndigion, and the club of the Conielicfs 
(the party of Murat, Danton, &c.) inflamed 
die hatred of tlie king among the iK'Ojdc. 
Jjoiiis now fled from Ptiris; but he was 
brought liack from Varennes (June 25, 
1701). He Was hardi} able to upjiensc 
the irritated nation by accepting, in the 
n^l^eIllhIy (Sept. 14), the new cniistilution 
of Sept. ;i, 1701, by wbich he was de¬ 
clared coniiiiander-in-ehief of the amiy 
and navy, with a cahiiict of si.v niinisters, 
to as.'ist in the admiiiismition. The con¬ 
stituent assembly >epanitfd (Sept.30), and 
was sviceeedi d, Oct. 1, 1701, by the legis¬ 
lative iisseinhlv, after the ineiiils'rs of the 
liiM luid agn t'd not to allowthemwdvesto 
U come memlMTsofthc.M'cond —a circuin- 
sthiice to which very serious consequences 
are a-cnlM/d. Meanwhile, the nmiibcr of 
eniiirraiit iiohihty ami clergj- incn'ased. 
.Among them were the liroth*‘rs()f the king, 
tlie couiitsof Provence aiui of Artois, prince 
f'oiiile, with hia S4iti and graiidsoii, the 
ilukes of Jlourliun and of l.iighh’ii, and 
the iiiur'.hn) lirogiio. They assitmhled 
IVciich troops of tlie lin,* at Cuhient/ and 
^V■^lrJn^, and were joined i»v' wveral Ger¬ 
man jiiiiicc'' (WurtemlsTg, Deuxjioiits, 
lladeii, Dariu-'.udt and Spires), W'hose do¬ 
minions in tiif French temtorj' of the em- 
piie had ts-eu uicoiyionited with France 
ui tilt' new organization, and were not 
r»'sf<ired, notvvhhstuiitlmg the iiiterccs- 
smn of the euqw'ror, and the deelnra- 
tHin of tilt' diet, that this inea.Min‘ was a 
V lolntion of the ]M*ace. France, however, 
oftered^to make comja'iisation. The fear 
of fill* example of Fniiii'e, of die influence 
which its (‘fithusiasin for liiierty and (H|ual- 
in, anri the activitv' of the Jacobins, might 
have on tillier nntioii.s, and the symjitttiijj 
ot' the other sovereigns in fhe late of 
Iioiiis XVI, led to the j»rt*ject of saving 
the BoiirlHtiis, and extinguishing a flame 
w'hieli tlir*‘at»*ned Uie general conflagra¬ 
tion of existing institutions, hy an armed 
interfer»-nce. 1'he declaration of Pilnilz, 
hy Austria and' Prussia (Aug. 27, ITftl), 
to the brothers of the king, was only gen¬ 
eral Olid conditional. Tlie assembly pro- 
claimeiJ its peaceable intentions, and de ' 



dared that Fran( 

a war of conquest. This only Incrpated.‘victbiy. ■ Ciwtiiitthail taken Afentz; the 
the hatred of the nobles and the cabinets enemies had been compelled to leave 
against the new order of things in France; the territor}' of France. Dbnrioiiriez bad 
Louis’s declaration to the foreign powers, conqucrcid at Jenmppe. The convention 
that he had freely uecepted the constitu- jlcvlared itself la'nrcfoiward ready “to as- 
fi(Ui,' was of no avail. Russia and Sweden sist all nations desirous of rftr4>vering their 
entered into an alliance (Oct. IP, i7Pl) for lilH-rty,” by jantnising the suppression of 
tlie rt‘pt<»ratioi> of .the emigrant princes, feudal sen-icts, in all countries occupied 
In vain Louis wtT»f<* to nTuIl his bn>fla'rs, by Fn;m’h troof»s. At the same time, it 
atal issued decrees against the eiiiigraiiis ; di creofl tlie ))enaln' of ck'Sith against all 
they eontinutsi their levies of royalist emigrants mkot with arms in their hands, 
coqis, und(‘r tlie protection of the ((ernina an<I eondemnud Louis XVI. (q. v.) The 
princes and of Russia. When tin* alli- niajc/rity in the convention wtis overawed 
, anew of Anslrin and Prussia (eoiu'lnded fit hy tin; furious pojndace, who deimuidetl 
ih'i'lin, Feb. 7,17t>t2) was known in Paris, the heuti of the king; and war wq§ de* 
the war parly gauicd the asi’endeney in dared against the kings (nht tlie people) 
the legislathi* tissetnhly, and war was de- of JOnglaml and Hpiiin and the hen'dita- 
diiPi'd against tin* king.of Hungary and ry suidtliolder of Holland. (See liris- 
lloheriiia ( \|>nl17!M), on the iiintioii .vr>/.) Tims the empire, Fjiglaiid, Prussia, 
of Ihnnoiiriez, iiVmisier of war. July 14, Spain. Holland, Portugal, Naples, Tup- . 
17f)lJ, Russia joined the eoalnion- iig.iiiist cany, Sardinia find the pojie tbrinc*d a 
Franee, to whieh Hosm* and .s^ardiimi had eoalition against the repulilic, whieli Was 
already areeiletl. find tlietJernmn empire aeimowledged hy \’(*nic(* alone. To for- 
lieeame a party to the sami* in the year eigii war was added the civil war of La 
17P,‘l. Dmmg this war. the Jaeohms \ endee, whieh rose to avenge the death 
gained streinrth in Pans, 'f'hey meditated of the king. Tlie repiihlie s, c’lied to lie 
the overthrow of the tlinme ; their intlu- lost, and armed itself with the weapons of 
enee iiredommated in the fi'semhly ; their tenor find despair. The Afonnhiin over- 
attack on the 'Pinleries ( Xui;. 10) deeidi'd threw tin* moderate [Mirty, the tlirori- 
the victory m tiwor of tlie demoeraey. di.-ts (ij. v.), who, there is little douht, 
(S<*e Ahaii.) Tin: uiifotimiale Louis was would not ha\e lM*eii ahle to save the 
siispi'nded liy tin* asseinhly, as a tnntor to eoimtrv. Tin* r*\olutionarv trihunal was 
the country, and mqirisoneil, with his erected, and the ten*orisr-s, Dimton, Roln's- 
faniily, in the Temple. 'I'lie popular fury |uerre and Marat these artielcs)^ ruled 
was raised to the liighe.st piieli, when it tin* nation with the guillotine. Marie 
was known that the PrU'siaiis had jiene- ,\ntoiin lte, the iiu(*en of France, met the 
trated into Franee,and tiiai i.aliiy ette li.nl tiiie of her liiishand (Oct. It!, 17!);3); the 
left tin* army. It hegan to lie siiggisted duke of Oilcans (Philippe Egaiite), and 
that the mosi dangerous eiiemn**. ol'liiierty tin* pioii.s Lli/als-th, the iiiagnaniiinaLS sis- 
were in the e.qiitid itsch'. H' liee the ter of Louis XVI. soon followed her; all 
bloody *Jd and ,'!d Se|>t., I7;KJ (similai to tin* ehnrelies of I*ans were shut; the 
the day of tin* Armagimes, June PJ, 1 HK), efmreli [^lute was ileclaretl ihepnqirrtj of 
in which a IkiiuI of Immun tigeix ma.s- the nation. Nov. 10, the festival of Rigisoii 
sacred several thousand pri.soin*!^. .\t was eelehnited in the ancient cathedral 
Rlteitiis and titlier jdaees, similar scenes of .\otn; Dann*, in.stead of iliyinc service, 
of 1n*nw oerurreil. 'Pin* oath of jlie as- 'Plie liemoenitie constitution of France 
soinhly (Sept. 1), “swearing )mtr(*d to was given to the colonics, aiul freedom 
kings and royalty, and that no fi^n'ign wa.s granted to the Negns's, the ttignal 
lowr should e\er he snlli-mt to dictate for the mns-snen* of the Whitt's ’ (See/foy- 
aws to the Fretich,*’ was foikn •»*«! hy the ' fi,) The. ex-nolih'« were jH'rsi'CUtcd with 
decree of the national convention, which the gr«*nt»*st fury ; the oppressions of con- , 
tfsilc the place of the seciond national tnries were r«*\enged with a savage feroci- 
a*^««etnl)iy, Sept. 20, 17(>2, declaring tin* ty. The i'(*ign of terror contintied nine 
fdiolition of royalty (Sept. 21), and the montlw, during which Uolx*8pierre ccle- 
^'rl*n^h republic one and indivisihle hinted the festivals of Mankind, of tlie Su*‘ 
(S(‘pt. SJl#). With the lormer day lM*^n preme Keing’, of Stoicism, of the French 
(he new rej>uhlii‘4tn computation of time people, &’c., while the hliKMl flowed in tor- 
tenmnated by Napoleon, Jun. 1, IHOti. Tents from the guillotine, and under Ute 
^T^hrHiMitryofthftWnrhHfmtblkmi mitritiUes of (killot d’llcrltois and othcia 
the fiaiaHishnuetit nf the Emjiire (Sept. 21, (|Hulirularly at I.yoiis. Hordi'aux, Nantes, 
J7!*2—May Itf, 1H04). The birth of the Tonivn, ike.). The reign of terror wajs 
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woold never undertake rfepuMic was ushered in Vvitli news of 
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' with the All of RotMefnerre, 9th 

. Thennidor {July 27), im. The. hall of 
Che Jacobins was closed, and the rcvolii* 
' tionary tribunal received a new or^iiza* 
tion. TJte conventiqn no longer Mowed 
the alhliatiun of popular societies; and the 
five exercise of religion was established 
(Feb. 21, 1795). Sull, however, it cost 
many struggles with tlie Jacobins and tlie 
tem>rist.s who opposed the spirit of nuKl- 
eration; as, for instance, on the 1st Prai- 
rial (May 20), 1795. A new (the tliin!) 
constitution was adopted. The stvtions 
of Paris endeavored in vain to restore 
royalty; tliey were dis{*crsed by Bamis 
and PonajNut^ [see Ihtst articlrs), in tbe 
service of tlie convention, on the bliKnly 
13tli Vendemiuire (Oct. 5), 1705. On the 
26ili October, tlie ctaiveiuion tinisbed its 
session, and Uie ilirectory eommeneed. 
(See A. C. ThilieaiMleuii's Afi'm. svr la 
Comention it h Dinctoin, Paris, li^J4, 
2 vols.) The legislature now consistetl of 
tlie council of ancients (250 nieinlK-rs) 
raiidib' council of the five hundred. Tiie 
e.\eci*tivi6 directory (Itami*-, RcwIn-I, (’ar- 
not, Lar4veillerf-Lfc{>eaj\ and Letour- 
neur) restore*^ order in La Vendee. l»ut 
substitutuil inatulats for assisrnats (.March 
11, 1796) w'ithout success, 'J’his measure 
only increasetl the embarras.sinent of tlie 
finances, ariitidg fnim the double bank¬ 
ruptcy of the republic. The* national in¬ 
stitute of science held its first session 
OcL 6, 1796, and a national consisforv, 
sw’^om to conform to the ordinaxu'es of the 
council of Trent, ivas estal)li.slied. I’he 
revolution of the It^th Fructidor (r^ejit. 4), 
1H»7, Confirmed the jKiwer of the flirecto- 
rj’. Jluring tliesc* nunierou.s intenial ii'V- 
olutiuns, the, French anns had conqiien.’d 
Savoy and Nice, Belgium iwii^!, («e|- 
many td liie lilune, and the Neiherlauds. 
Able generals, at the head iriex|)eri- 
cnced iroojis, were rendered victorious by 
the strategy of Carnot I’he old lOuro- 
fieaii tactics could not rfs^ist the nevv mili¬ 
tary syrtern. The nation ros*; m 
and 13 armies of die republic were v ieto- 
rious over tlie lianovenans, tlie Fnglish, 
Ihitcli, Austrians aii<l Prussians. Tusca¬ 
ny conchnled a js'ace with tlic Fyi-iifh 
republic Feb. 41, 1795. Tbe fortuiu; of 
the French arms in the IS"etbcrlands, and 
other causes, induced PriLssia to conclude 
a Hcimrate peace at Ba.slu (April 5, 1795). 
Spain followed the 22d July, and llense- 
Cassel the 2Hth August, lli<; same yuir, 
A line of demarcation aietured the nciitriU- 
hy of Nortbem Gfennany, under the pro- 
tectionof Prussig. Tbe United Provinces 
/May 16) entered into tpi oflUitiisive and de- 


nsnaive alliance with the republic against 
England. Austria, Engiantl, and Russia, 
however, formed a elosor alliance (Sept 
28,1795), to .arrest, if possible, the increas¬ 
ing predominance of France. While the 
French were tliiis victorious by land, they 
• suffi'ivd tiiueh by si'a. Kiiglond put forth 
her whole streii^h to extend her smirein- 
aey on tiic sea and in lioth tlie Indies. 
Pitt’s impracticable system of starvation 
was not less iii|urio(is to otlier states than 
to Fnuioe. The attempts made by the 
English to siij)|iort tlie royalists by 
lumling in I'rance, did not answer the 
exfieetatioii. But most of the Freneh Col¬ 
onies fell into the hands of the English, 
and their attacks on the fleets of I’oulon 
and Bn st inflicted an incunihle wound 
on the marine of the repulilic. AuHtria, 
I*ni.s8ia and Sardinia curried on war prin- 
cipully' by means of English sulisidies. 
On the other hand, the directory main- 
tamed it.' arinie' of conscripts by tvijuisi- 
tioiis of munitions and by pa{>er money. 
Tbe enemy V country funiished, also, the 
ricbe.st iv,soiirces, particiiliu'ly Holland, 
(Icrrnany and Italy. Tbe arms of general 
Bonaparte tinnlly elfecu'd a ih'hcc. The 
victorK's of Moiitenotte, Milbwinio, Lodi, 
Arcole, Kivoli and tbe Tagliutneiito, in 
Italy (Aj.ril 11. 171»<1, to .Macrh 16, 1797), 
liotvvilhsianding the .succeswH of the arch¬ 
duke (^barlcN III (lurmaiiy, and tlie re¬ 
treat of M<»n’nii. led to the pndiminarifw 
of Leolwn ( \pnl IS, 1797), which were 
Ibllowi'd by tbe jieace of Utnii|io-Fonnio 
(q. V.), tin. 17, with Austria, and the ron- 
gi>>ss of KiLstudt, for the negotiutioii of a 
{•(•acc with the fierrnan empire. Mean¬ 
while an allianee, otleiisivc and defensive, 
had lieen condniled .In'tweeii France and 
Spain ( Vug. IH, ]7‘J6), and England had 
dei'lared war against Spain. Venice was 
eonvertwl into a democracy, iieooa into 
the Ligiirlati nqiuhlic, and a jatoce was 
coiicimled Is'iwcen France and Sardinia, 
lioliami was strijija-d of many of her colo¬ 
nies by England, who moiiopoliKcd coin- 
iiie.ni-. Mlsundersuuidifigs, also, arose 
jwtween the Fn-iirh and North American 
republies, nud new (M'caaious of war soon 
sprung up on the Eurtipeon coiitiiiem. 
llome WHS traiiBfomied into a republic 
(Feb. 10, 179H), Switzerland conquered, 
ntiri the e.\eeutioii oftlieproject of attacking 
(Irent Britain in her most vital point, tiit! In¬ 
dies, was Httenipt<‘.d, by Bonaparte’s expedi* 
lion into Egy pt But the French fleet was 
aimifiilateil, at Aboukir, by NHimn; gen¬ 
era! JhmatMute was iinsticctissful in Syria f 
and tlie st^cotid coalition was fomiea, at 
tlie instigation hnd by the subaidiea ol* 






RnglahcL The Porte declared war agi^uist 
France; the congress at Raatadt was dis¬ 
solved aAer the assassination of two 
French'ambassadors; Austria and Russia 
united tlieinselves with the Porte, and Na; 
pics undertook to avenge the ijopc. The 
republic cnished its ally, tlie king of Sar¬ 
dinia (Deeernlier, 17JW), to secure Dpix'r 
■Italy, and the reiniblieau anny entered 
Naples in triiimplt, and fimmlwl the Par- 
thenopean repiiblie. Tusnmy was like¬ 
wise oeenpied. lint tin- fortune of uriiiH 
was soon rliaiiged, TIk* Austrians arid 
Russians guitu'd several Ituttles, and con¬ 
quered Italy (ITJrd). Rut Mollaiid and 
SwitzerluiHl were suecesstullv defi'itded; 
the former by Rnnie, llte latti r by Mosse- 
nn. It ^vus then tliat g<*ner;il llonafwrte, 
rernlled fr<»m Rgtpt (c). \.) b\ Ids brother 
Joseph, who infiirmed liiiii of tlie slate of 
things in Furo|)e, plaeed Jiinis«‘lf at tin? 
hetwl of the repuldir. Tlie w eak direetoiy 
was atsihslied, and the l?*'ih Itniniaire 


of govenmt^t, when eyeiy thing rec^ir^ 
a new form, lie levied an army, and, 
after ineffectual offers of peace to Eng¬ 
land knd Austria, passed the great St Ber¬ 
nard, restored the Ci^pine republic, and 
conquered at Marengo (June 14, 1800); 
after which Moreau decided the war 
with Austria by the battle of HohenUnden 
(Dec. 3,1800). La Vendee was appeased, 
iitid a treaty of jiearc concluded with tbo 
United States of North America. Austria 
was (tonqielled to abandon England, and 
to sign the pence of Lunevillc in the oanic 
of the tientism empire (Feb. 0, 1801). 
The left (aiiik of the Riijne was ceded to, 
the n-publie, and this rivgr boraiiR* the 
iMiiuidaiy lH'ivve»-n France and Germany. 
7'liis. tn'aty wa** fidlowed by those with 
Naples, H\is.siti, the Ottoman Porte, tliat 
Ilf Amiens with Krigltmd (March 27, lir*02), 
ami the ct iiirordafe, rcmclutled with Pius 
VII, which made the Catliolic religion 
niiri* more the established religion of 


(Nov. 1 ), 1710 ) ga\e I'r.tiice a consular 
guvertiineut and lier fourth ronstituiioii. 
This was, again, iui iijiproiieh to mon¬ 
archy. This'e fonmiK diOM’ii for ten 
years, and ciiptdile of Is-mg reelected, 
were placc'd at tlie liead of the go\eni- 
meiii; hut the fn>t emi-iil (\a|HiIeou 
Bonaparte) alone hrnl the power ol’ ap- 
{siinting and dismissing ilie coimsellois, 
ministers, amlm.ss'iil«rs, :iiid all mihtarv 
ami naval oft'.eers ; lie also decided lii)ally 
in all other atliiirs of gioernmeni, the two 
otJMsr c•onsnls (('imdKK’eri - and Leitrim) 
having only a dehiMnitoe \(iiee. 'I'lie 
Jegislutivt' power was in the hands ot a 
tribunate of ItK), and nrorps Itirltflnii/ot' 
.‘kK) memlHTS, a lifili of whom wi re io be 
renewed amuiidly. The I'ormer discussed 
the laws propoM'il liy the coiisids; tlic lat¬ 
ter decided ii{miu them by ii silent \ote: 
neither of these liodies couhl prii|ioM> any 
law. Tim eoiistil-', legislators and tn- 


I'raiice, Hroni that |K‘riod, the diplomacy 
of Niip<ilcoii governed the continent of 
UiUnqs- for 13 y**ars. The kingdom of 
Ktniria w.ls created, and gn tgi to tlic 
dtikc of Parma; the great yUm,ofindem- 
nifnaition was ilictated to the Gt'nnaii em- 
jiireliy France; ^iwit/erlan«l received an act 
of mediaii«Hi,and united itself with Fnmce; 
ilollaiid was treateil almost a.s a piirt of 
Fninc«>, and received a con.'^titution from 
Pan-; Piedmont. I’arrnu and Piacenza 
weie ineorjiorated with France, atid the 
first coii.siil was tlppointed president of the 
Italian republic. In Fnmce, order, secu¬ 
rity and tnuiquillify siicceoiled to the tu¬ 
mult of a revolution. Many deported in- 
do iduals olitained |M'rmi.ssion to return 
Imini!; the s«‘vere measim's tigainst the 
emignml.s wen* sortefied; free exercise of 
religion n-stonal; mul the establishment 
of the legion of honor (May 111, 18ft2) 
united the nation and tlie anny with the 


buttes were chosen, not by the people, but 
by a itmat roiutcn'ateur, which consisted 
of 80 incmlH'rs, at least 40 yi'ars old, and 
supplied its own \acuncies, on the tffimi- 
nution of llte first eonsul, the tribunate 
and tlie legislative ImkIv. Ntme of Utese 
IsiditMi W(‘re re.s|x>tisiblt‘. This cotLstitii- 
tioii underwent some modifications in 
Auguat, 1H02, when ItonniKuie was de- 
clarwl ctnisul for life: the govenimeiit 
now a{ti)oiiiU;d the pr»*sidt‘iits of the «le- 
parttneiital aswmhlies and the electonil 
colleges, atul the first consul apixiiiited his 
niccvsHur tmd the senators, &.c.; the gov- 
eniinent convtiked, tuljonrned atul jiro- 
rogued the legislative bodies at pleasure. 
Bonaparte bud scarcely seized the reins 


Jieail of the government. When the war 
with Kngliuid was renewetl (May 18, 
F'^Ud), iuid consjiiracie.s spread terror in 
France, the victories of Niqioleon vVon 
hull the favor of the nation, and enaliled 
him to convert the n'public into u herwl- 
itur>’ monarchy. (For fnnJier infonna- 
lioii, see the article 

Jl. Hisdoiy ttf (hr Empire of France to the ' 
UrstoraiioH of the, Jiourbom twti Ro^attu, . 
(May 18, IH(V|-J-May 3, 1814). May 18, 
180-i, u|ipean.Hl tint sinalus conauUe orga~ 
niqur, which dtvlrireil NajKileon emperor 
of the French, and the itnjiorial digniiQr’ 
hen'ilitury in his ftimiM This decree ol the 
senate, and jhe imiM*rinl decree of Mwch 
30, 1800, regulated the privilegerof the 
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V'’ 


Imp^l famfly, the inheritane^ the titles - J^apolegn gave to bia alHea, the rulers of 
aUa apiKinages ofits nihtnbors, luiil their, Bavaria and Wiiiteniberg, r«>Tal crowns 


jpaiticuiar reiationa to die person of U>eein 
'tajror. The civU list reiuained as it liad 
' oeen fixed by the constitution of 1791— 
’ 25,000,000 li^TCs annually. At the same 
time were eaablished the great officers of 
tiie empire, to .whom the marshals and 
court «)fficcrB belonged; and tl>e sui»renje 
im}K‘ria! tribunal, which was to judge of¬ 
fences of members of the iinjwrial tiutiily 
and of the higlter officers of state, Jjigli trea¬ 
son, and all crimes tigainst the state or the 
enjj>eror. The eJ(*etoral colleges also re¬ 
ceived a precise organization. Tlie .'H'iimIc 
reiusitned; Igit tlie appointment of. die 
s'lmtors, and the riglit of fixing ilu'ir 
lumilier, were given to tlie emperor. Tiie 
legislative Itody wa-s also pres«*rveil; but 
the tribunate, which alone ventuix'd on 
opposition, was suppn>ssed August 19, 
1{?07. The new eiiqHsmr l•rownel^ him¬ 
self ami hi^ wift, in presence of Pius VJl, 
in i'ic church of Nhilre Dame, DcceinlxT 
2, IcOl. TIjixh' months later {.March If^, 
the enifieror of the Fnnich «as 
made kiftig of Italy, ami solemnly crown- 
<«1 (May .m Milan, ami the urih r of 
the iron crown w:i.s established. Genoa 
(the Ligurian r(‘public)i and the jiniiei- 
jiality of Guastalla wen* sown alh*r incor- 

i iorated ttith France. Lucca and I'ioiii- 
lino were erecteil into a duchy, and I'oii- 
feiTcd on one of the emperor’.'! si'-ters, 
and'Parma and Piacenza vtere placed tin¬ 
der the Freiieh gotenimeirt. The ernpe- 
mr of Austria and many Gi'ninui princes 
aeknowledgtd NajHih-iin asenijienir. ’I'lie. 
Russian and Swedish cktirpix d'affains 
left Pari-S and the French umhu."<idur.':, 
Petersburg and fhockhoirn. Sweden 
concluded a subsidy treaty with Li)i*laml, 
and Russia entered into a third csoaluimi 
W'idi Rngland{.April, 1805)against France. 
The Frraich liad alreatly (June l^(•^)) 
taken ]K>.*!s<'ssiun of Hanot er. 'j’he 
e»«jK*ror of France rigoronsly firohihiied 
die introduction of Eiigdish uiartuliicturen. 
.wherever his jKjwer exlemltd, uud 
Ibreateried Kngland witli a deweiit. Pitt 
jdierefom drew Austria (Angtisi. 1K)5) in¬ 
to 'die eoalition, and ila* French army 
rnarcbeil fi^tin their eiiciinipiuent at lloit- 
jktgnc to Gcnaaiiy. 1'he war was of 
idiort duration. ’ The . surrernler of ;ui 
Austrian army, under Muedt, at (ilm (0<-. 
tober, 17), and *the battle of .Austerluz 
(DeceinbCTSl) produced the. peace of Prtf.- 
bnrg (December 26, 180.5), in which Aus¬ 
tria was compelled to Haeritice alsint 


ai^ full sovereignty, which they <lid not 
enjoy under the Carman empire. The, 
latter was also gratited to Baden. Each, 
of diese thrt'e 8taie.s likewise reoeivt'd a 
cousidt^iablc increase of territoiy' and iiil 
. habitants. The kingdohi of Italy was en¬ 
larg'd by the addition of 10,000 square 
niih^ and France obtained a' decided' 
predominance over tlie German priiiccH. 
The victory of the Kuglish at I'rafalgar 
(Ocfolx'r 21,1805) over the united fiects 
of F'raiice and Sjmiii destroyed an arnm-^ 
tneiit tvhieh hud cost six years of p«*par- 
atioii and IHijOlK1,000 francs. ltr>4eaiiijoiw 
and 1.5,000 ineii fell into the Immls of the 
victors. Napoleon now changed his sys¬ 
tem against England. Imstnietcd by n*- 
peated «*xpcrience, that lie never could 
meet the Englisli successfully by sea, ho 
resolv(*d to conquer iheyi by liuid, and at- ’ 
teiiipteil, by the continental sysieuidi. v.), 
'to Mippres.s nil intereonr>e with England. 
With this view, he abandoned Hanover to 
Prussia, which iiivohi’d that power in a 
war with England. The dyiin.sty of Na¬ 
ples was (leclan'd to liavi* forU ited the 
throne, on m-conni of the hrcai*h of its 
eiigageineni.s with France. .loM*ph Boim- 
partej.w'as made king of .Naples ami .Seily 
(March iJO, 1806): Louis, the second 
brother of .Nujaileoii, king of Hnlluiid; 
.Nafudi'on’s .*iOn-iii-law. Eugei'.* Ik'indiar- 
nais, wtioin he had adopted, wa.** creiimd 
vicerov of Italy, mid niairied to the 
ilauglm r of the kin.' of liaiaria ; Alex- ,, 
amler Herthjer, the I'oiofianion in arms of 
the etiijKTor, wies creiUed prince of Neul- 
cliatel; d'alleviaiul, the iiiinisler of foreign^ 
aflitirs, prince of Hene\eiito; Beniudutle( 
piini'o of Ponte-(,’orvo; Joachim Munit, 
grand-duke of (’leves and Berg; and Stc- 
fd'aiiie Beanhaniuis, niece of the empress, 
whom .\a|K»leoii had adopted, -was given 
in marriage to tin* erown-princi* of Baden. 
All tho.s4- who immediately liclougcd to 
the n(*w' dynasty, or wen* united with if, 
wert'’to he attached to France by a federa¬ 
tive system. The imfK'rial liunily statute 
was [inMiiulgated March Ik), 180t>. The 
acee.ssioii of Bavaria, AVlirteiiilierg and 
Baden to the federal system of Uic “jjrt'at ■ 
eiiipin*,” and llie incojporatiofi ot tlie ■ 
f lectomte of Hanover with Prussia, had 
tom asunder the politie.;il union of tlio 
German stated NaiKileoti cstidilished tlie ’ 
roufederation of the Rhine (q. v,), of , 
which he was recognised protector July 
12, IKOfj; and Fraiicis H rtisigned the. 


I2l,190^uare miles, and 3,000,000 of in- ' inqsirial grown of Germany August <i. 
r habitants (among them Uio Tyrolese). Meanwhile, FuFs communicatiou to Tat* 
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leyitmd of a plot a|(ainst the life of )he. 
oinpcror had awakened fecliiiga of mutual 
confidence. Russia, who hiuJ not been 
included in tlie |.ware of Presburg, enter¬ 
ed luwii nogutiations; but the rjeath of 
the English minister Fox, ami the chan¬ 
ges in tM situation of affairs, prev(‘nted< 
them from resulting favorably. Tlie em¬ 
peror of Russia refus'd to ratify the pro- 
liininaries adopted by Oubril. The l'.ng- 
lisli atnluuisador Lamlenlale was recalJ«‘<l; 
and, ill the autumn ofthejear IH0(J, Prussia 
was wa'U united with Ru-'sin, S*\v(’<lfn and 
England uguiust France, The Prussian 
cabinet hud heen induced to assume a 
throateniug |K>Ktiire towards Fraiice by 
tlie adviws of the offiirs of. F'riuiee to re¬ 
store Hanover to Knglaiul, and bad |ii-o- 
jofted a northern confederacy, to cuiiuter- 
Uolonce. that of the Rhine. N’apoleoii, 
a/lcr offJ’riug ja'aci* more, thnti oiie<* m 
vain, accepusl the eiialiinge, and the 
luitlies of Jena and Friedland cost Pru.'vsiu 


Germany and Itafy, NottfriRifltaitding ‘ 
the interview of Napoleon and the em* ; 
pror of Russia at Erfurt (q. v.), t(Septem* 
Iwr, 1808), the pending negotiationa vntfa’ 
Vienna and London, the union of Paris . 
and Pctersliufg, and the progress of Na¬ 
poleon in the Piaiinsula, Austria, thout^ . 
she liad previously disavowed unfiicndJy 
intentions towards France*, entered into a 
n«w alliaiici* w’ith Griiai Britain, and re- - 
Hunied l)o.sti]iti(>.<i m April, 1809; but the’ 
buttle of Wagrain cotiqielled her to sub¬ 
mit to the treaty of Vienna (October 14, 
1809), which dismembered her provinc.ea, 
mid distrihiited tlieni among tlie neigh¬ 
boring statf.s, erected a nr w stateafrom 
the Illyrian provinces, incorporated the 
j)a[ial duniinmns with Frajice, and cut off 
Aii-rriu herself from all communication 
uijli the fM-a, by the Joss of her {lortH on 
tlie Adriatic. She lost about 42,300 
sqiiun' miles, with more than 3,000,000 ^ 
iiihithitaiit.s. Tlie dominion of France in 


half of her territory; tliiee (Jcrmaii pnii- 
cev(lfe.sM'-l'us>s’l, llnm«>wick and Orange) 
were eraMid from the caMlogiie of sove- 
reigii.s and two new (of Saxony 

and Westpliali. 1 ) were created. I’he <'on- 
fedcralion of tin- Rhine was sirenitlhened 
by the acce.ssiiui of 11 pritices; and the ac- 
eession of Ruhsia and I*nis'>ia l<i the l•on- 
liuetUal system wjis made the basis of 
llie fieaee of Tilsit (.fitly 7 and !•, 1807). 
Austria had remaiuerl neutral, awaiting a 
more litvonihle. opportunity of edecting 
its long-cherishei) projeets again-t Fnince. 
Na|iole,ori bail no sooner weiired hitnscif 
to the east and north, than the cotulition 
of the Peiiiiisnla of tlie Pyrenees drew 
Jiis attention to that coimirv. Portugal 
watt Htill reluctant to break with I'ngland. 
A Fretich army was tlierefon* marched 
ibrougli sSpain, whieh occ.upieil Portugal 
without resistance. -The royid family 
flisl to Brazil (Novi inlH-r, 1807). A liuni- 
ly quam;l, of the most itideconuis chnnie- 
ler, diainu’ted the court of Madrid. Na¬ 
poleon inlcrferod in tiie ehumeter of a 
mediator, and the feeble Charles IV was 
induct'd to resign tin; erown of Spain, at 
Bayonne, in tht' emperor’s favor. ^I'lie 
KjNUUsh princes, too, were obliged to re¬ 
nounce their claims. Josejih, tlu; king of 
Naples was cn;ated king of t8pain, and the 
grand-duke of Berg ascended the throne 
of Naples. But tin; events in Spain at- 
fectod tlie fiitnily intentsts of the liouw‘ of 
Uafiaburg; and tlie n^sistaiiee of the 
Spuiish nation, sup(iortcd hy the Ktiglish, 
*o the French troops, wxnneil, to the euhl- 
net of Vienna, to ntUinJ an opportunity for 
overthrowing tlie new Arrangements iu 
voi. V. 19 


Italy and Germany now B4‘em‘‘<l firmly 
e.-tahli.shed. The doniinion« of the em- 
peior of Aii-tria were sull iudei d conwd- 
eralile, hm entirely siirroimded ,hy states 
under the protection and .influence of 
T'raiice. Tin- iiowerlii! eniis*ror of Rus¬ 
sia, united hj tlip ties of personal frH-nd- 
sjiip with till’ enijMTor of Frunee, com- 
}fe|le<l Sweilen to accede to the ctmiinen- 
tal Sjsteiri; whilst the flttoman Porte, 
fiiietuating between Fniiiee and England, 
was pieventeil !w the fear of Russia' 
liom undertaking any thing of eonse- 
i|uence. In France, the revolution Was 
i-on.sidered at an end when the empiror 
divorced liis former wife, knd inturied. 
.Maria Louisa, arehduehe^ of Austria 
( Vjiril 1, 1810). Even at an etuTier pe- • 
riod, to give splendor to his throne, and 
surroimd iiimself with faithful adherents, 
Na|»o(eou had, by an onliniuicc, March 1, 
1808, in cotifiirmity with tliedecriH; of the 
si'tiate of August 14, 180t», but contrary 
to the eoiistitiitiun, roe.stahlished a herod- ' 
itary nobility and the primogeniture. 
This wius however, dilleiint from the 
former feudal noliility, since the title was , 
connected with a certain iuetunc, without 
any jiriv tlegi's iu regnni to taxes, jurisdic- 
tiuii, eotiscription, otlices, Ac., and tlie , 
rank w as lost with that income. While, 
lying before Vamiia (1809), Napoleon add-, >• 
ed to the two orders of the legion of^hon- ' 
or and of the iron crown, tliut of tlie ^ 
three golde.n fleeces, (rits' F7ctcts.^ Thus * 
he provided lor the spletidtir of Ute 
throne, for the rowaril of merit, and the, 
gratification of vanity. Meanwhilo he 
directed his auentiuii to aU the defArt^ 
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' irients of government. He provided, for 
Uk 5 more effectual administration of jus-' 
tice by a new ctnle, and for tbo execu- 
i lion of the lows by Uie orgiunzatioii of 
’’ courts of every^ dt'grce. To repress ti&u- 
ly, he issued a decree 17, 1808), 

wiiicli secured the pctassuitry front the 
■ extortions of the Jews: mid it was one of 
llie favorite, but impracticable plans of 
thoem{K?tof, tocffecta ]Mtlitical and moral 
* regeneration of tlie Jews throughout 
Eurojte. (See Jews.) He exerted the 
same activity in the encouragmnont of 
industry and internal commerce,—wit¬ 
ness the eflTorts to discover useful sulisti- 
tuteadbr the jHtihihited colonial product.'^; 
Uie great prize offered for Uie iim ntioii 
t>f the best machine lor spinning 11 il\ : 
the, constniotion of roads, canaLs. ports, 
and his various architei’turfrf works, Itut 
coinjwiratively little wa.s effected, beeausc 
, every thing wa.s subjectetl to military or¬ 
ders, wlien' free aetion is the soul of suc¬ 
cess jcid because of the disturlx'd suite 
of El (otK*. The institutions for eilucalion 
in till' empin* reer ived n inilitaiy orjrani- 
, zation. ,March 17. Ir(t8, the ini|H'rial 
university^ w ^ieh united all the '•emina- 
ries of mstruction in the eni|>in' into one 
great whole. wa.s e>tahlis|ied. Napoleon's 
policy in regard to colonial priHlucLs ex¬ 
erted the greatest inffneiiee on the jHiliii- 
ral connexions of EurojK’. It determined 
the {Kilitical direction of' all tin* continen¬ 
tal jKiwers, and was most injnnows to 
commerce, Contituntnl .%df’nt,and 

Colonial Prothtrls.) England op|si.'ed 
iier onleix in council to rhe*decre(*s of 
Berlin and Milan, and still kept up her 
commercial intercourse with some pans 
of the continent. Najioleon tliendon* 
had recourw' to violent niea.'.iires, in 
which wo are to look for the iimiifdiatc 
caiiM^'S of the war with* Uu.'.-ia in Icl'J. 
In tlie treaty of March !<*. Ic^lO, iM'tvveen 
France and Holland, the latter had been 
obliged to cede, to Fnmeo Hutch Brahant, 
Zealand, xvitli tho island of M-liowen, 
and the part of (Juelders on the lelt liank 
of the Waal, ftir whinli the attack of th* 
English on Holland, in 18tJ(*, laid given a 
pretext Tin; king of Holland having 
fi-Higncd the crown in f-ivor of his son 
(July,I, 1810), the kingdom was ineor- 
jjorated with Franct*, hy the decrr'c ot* 
Rarnbouillct, July,9, Ir^JO. But England 
[lengcvercd in rnainiaiiiiiig the orders in 
council, and Naipoleon i]eclare.d it was 
. tie<aif«aiy that the wliole coast of the 
North fi«a sHbuld Iw; placed under his 
immediate insriection. The mouths of 
. tlic Eiuh, the Weaer and die Elbe, with 


the Hanse towns (about 12,714 square 
lUiies, aud more than 1,000,000 inliatn- 
tants), were therefore arbitrarily incorpo¬ 
rated witli France (Derember 10, IBlf^ 
The Valais had already (Novemlier lx, 
1810) experienced die same fate, for die 
MHniring of the road over Uio Simplon.* 
The tariff’of Trianon, which was designed 
to ]irevcnt the use of colonial orticlcH on 
die continent, by the iimmsitioii of enor¬ 
mous duties, was forced bn all the fiid- 
enitiie stlites, while the decree of Fmi- 
tuinebicau orih'it'd all articles ot' Englisli 
inanufactiiit' found in France mid tho 
dejiendent Slat* s to !mi hurned. This or- 
«h'r W.TS strictly observed in France, 
whilst nu'ans were taken to promote the 
production of e**nain important articles, 
such as sugar, tobacco, indigo, in the 
conntry. The importation was also |K’r- 
Tiiiitcd h\ licons»'s to the ndvantiige of the 
government. But the nnhni of North*‘ru 
(lermany with the i-mpiro laid mjun*d 
some of the prineis of the eonfl'di'racy. 
Tin* iiiiiemmfientirtns wliieh had Is'cn 
promised to them could not oviTCoiiic the 
tidiiim <»f this st*’p. The principal of 
tiles/* mjim*(l jirineix wa.s tin* dnke of 
(>lih*nhmg, a near relation of the Bussiiui 
**ni|M*ror; ainl the contmuanee of [K*Hce 
hail alri juiy hi rom** ]iruhlematieal. Itut, 
hefor** tin s** apjin'hensKiiis were rt'alizcd, 
tin* fnrtli of the kmg of Home (wt* iinWi- 
.»/«///) gave the emperor new hn|ii-s. In 
Ictsfl, wlieii Niijiolcon iJ«*Har«*d the iHi]ail 
territory a pnivitie** of Fiaiu'c,and Koine 
a city of tin* einpir.'. In* determined Uiat 
the heir ap|utrent of France sliuiild W*ar 
the title of Ahig of Ronu, and that die 
t“mper*ir of Frimec should Im* erowmxJ in 
Rom** within dn* 10 fnvt yi'arv of his gov- 
ernmen*. Tlic state of Uiirigs in Spain, dio 
inhahitanl.s of which opposed the French 
witli ubexj*t*ct*L*d firmiiesi*, and the daily 
iiieii^i-ing }»ros|H*ct of an a{iproiichiiig 
war with the .North, which refused to co- 
(ijM-nileany long<*r in tin* views of France 
(uithough the fni'iully relations hitherto 
niaiataineil with tin* exiurt of Ht Peteni- 
hurg wi*re not j«*t formally broken offj 
aq4, the prine** of I*onte-C'orvo, flic near 

* .\l thi< linn‘,lh** Frewh enipii'C, under Najs*- 
Ji’Oti. eiHisiHed *if ItJO ric'inirinieiils. The lerri- 
tory ioiiiexctl to the iTOwu, from tlie coinniemx*- 
ineiil of 111 *- iiulijcrtiuii.of tfnj ffrciti crown viis- 
snio, ami lh<* expiilmoii <■( tne English fiom 
Frum I*, to III*; chiic «f tin*. <*oiifiu**siN of JVapo- 
l«‘oii, who m-ariy restorcil ili<* anemiii empire of 
(’liiuh'rnague, eomiirifKxJ 82 of ihes«* di‘)iartmeiil«, 
of will* h the (iernuui empini bud ftin>ij.hcil 38, with 
12.*KXJ,(XX) iiihalMlaiit*; the Huieh, Stt; Italy, 18 j 
and Spam, 1. The Icing* <if France haa con* 

S m rcd 38, the Kjjcucli arm* until 1798, 17, and 
jc cmfjcror, Ti. 
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. connpxiOQ of JoHcpfa, the' brother of the 
emiHjror, hnd been ehscted Buccensor to 
the throne of Sweden), did not promise 
fiivoml>ly for the future. Tlie English 
also eaiTjed on nn imi)<>rtant commerce 
with Russia, in rolonial prothire, through 
(Jotlwiihiirfr (ind the [khts of the Baltic, 
of vi'hirh eoinfdaint wtts made to the 
rxjnjrts of St(H;khobn and Ih't<“rsl»urp. The 
eomntereial policy of Russia in 1^*10 and 
1811, and its disapprfdiation of the tr»;at- 
mi'iit of the duke of Oldenburg, Jiad e.x- 
eited the disiru.st of I\':»jm)1coii. lie was 
conlident of a derlarution nf war against 
Kngiand by the li. Stales, with wJtora Ite 
ha<l been reroneded, and he li-lt tiiat he 
might speak the language of olli'ixh'd 
confidene»> towards Kiissiu. The eoiise- 
qiietice was a war, which cotumenced in 
July, 18iy, and in which, besiiles the 
soite.s of the eonfi'thTatioii of the Rhine 
and the <hiehy of Warsaw, Austria and 
Prussia weo- allies of Pnince. ((.'oneern- 
ing this war, 'W'hieh rolled hack frfitu the 
Krcinliii, wla-re NajKileou had his heud- 
' quarters amidst the smoking ruins of 
Alo.seow, across the battle-tield of Leipsie, 
to tlie height.s of Aloiitmartre, sis- the 
arlicU'Rtt,wnn-German liar J'nm Irtl2 fe 
1815.) 'flic immense pn-jwinderanee of 
the l''n*ii<-h empire, and its endle.s.s wars 
ntid exactions, bad exlinusted the jwitience 
of the nations ot' Europe: and princes 
igid [wople ruse togetiier To throw otf the 
load. (The disa})|H)ititiiieiit of the e.\pee,- 
tntions held out to the i>eoplo of Europe, 
when they iiiiule eonitiioii cause with the 
princes against N:i|M»leon, this is not the 
place to discuss.) An army of 812,(M)0 
ini-n, tfi winch, according to the agn-e- 
ineni made at Traclieuhurg, in Silesia 
(July'' 12, 1813), Austiia had funiished 
2(>2,(KK) men, Russia, 2 lit,(11)0, I’nissia, 
277,00t>, and Sweden, 24,0(K), destroyed 
the Freiieli empin-, and the iro|))jjes of 20 
years of victory, in 0 months. On Mareh 
31, 1814, the allied tmops entered Piuis, 
and Alexander de<iared^in the name of 
the nilK*d wivereigiis, that tliey would not 
iiegoliatt* with Napoleon Bonaparte, nor 
with any of his fiimily; that they ac- 
iinowleilged the right of Eniiice only to 
the territory embraced within iis ancient 
iunitK tinder its kings; and,finally, that they 
would acknowledge anil guaranty the gov- 
I'riiiu0il which the 1-Vnch tuition should 
adopt. They then'fore invitt-d tlie seiiuie 
to establish it provhtoiy goveniment for 
the administnition of the eountry and the 
nrc|iaration of a conalitution. Accord¬ 
ingly the se.iiote ussemliied April 1, under 
tlie presidency of TnllcynOtid, whom, with 


'-it 

four other membcis, th^ charged with 
the provisoiy government. On tlie next 
day, it declared tliat Napoleon and his- 
family had forfeited the throne of France. 
The legislative laxly^ratified tliia decree, , - 
which the provisory 'government publish* 
e<l, and soon after made known the recall 
of Louis XVIII (q. V.) to the throne of 
France. Meanwlulc (April 11) Napoleon 
hud resigned the crown uneunditionally in 
favor «of his son, at Fontainebleau. A 
tn.aty was concluded the same day ceding 
to him the island of Elba. (For the his¬ 
tories of this period, see tlie article Napo~ 
Icmt, niul his Tirtu.) 

III. History of France^ from, the Rtglara- 
turn of thf Bourbons, to the Declaration of 
iMuis-PfiUip, Kins: of the French; from 
1814 to IKIO. The Bourlions were re¬ 
ston'd to the throne of France by the 
senate. But did the nation receive diem 
with joy? Thow, no doubt, who had 
nothing to expect huuiroin a ehaiige; 
tliosi' who. wished for a return of th» 
feudal tnne< ; those who ijtill cherished a 
sort of r**ligious attachment to tlic old 
dyii.'L'rty; the gn'ater part of I’y; clergy, 
and tliose who di'sired the restoration of 
tlti' ancient eceleHu-stical i^tal^ishrnent; 
and, finally, thosj* who wen* sick of xvar, 
and li('{K-(i fhr fwace under tlie lloiu-lKins, 

—tlic'-c welcomed their return; but the 
nation ai large r> ceived them with reluc- 
tanec, chiefly for tlin’c reasons: 1. be- 
e;mM' they had lieen placi-d on (he thnme 
by fon-ign arms (l.sjuis XVIII openly 
acknowledged that he owed Ins thnme. to 
the English); 2. liecanse, while they had 
la-eii uliseiit from France, it liad under¬ 
gone a total change, and they had thns 
iH'cotne stningers to the. country in which 
the prini'iples of the nnoliition were per¬ 
manently esuiblislied; 3. In'cause uiey 
hronght tiack with them an olisolete no- 
lilcsse, op|)osed to the whole spirit and 
tciuleiiey of modern French politics. The 
BonrlHUis were, in fact, in a situation 
.similar to that of some families in the 
midille ages, wlio seated themselves on 
eonquen-d ihnmes, bt>t fonneil no iiite- 
gnuit i>art of the nation. There was,Troin 
the licgiiming, a feeling of distrust be- 
tw(>en tlie rulers and Uie nation—a state 
of things which eaii never continue long 
in a eonsiitiilioiiaf goveniment During 
the 15 years in wdiicli the BouIlKma once _ 
niora occupied the Fn'iich timme, the 
division lietwxH'n the two parties waS con- - 
suimly widening, and the iiartisans of the 
government were Is'comiiig more ^ and ■ ’ 
more explicit in their demmids for an ab-. 
iHilute monarchy. In addition to all thia, 
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Rie pu')>lic indl|rnatk>ii was sxcited hy the 
absurd theory of le^gidnacy, as proinujl* 
gated by the congrew of Y’ieitna—o the¬ 
ory of wiiieh a ddiiution uerer could tm 
|[ivei),aiid for which,,neveit}iclt»8, “ Soph- 
istr} Jem her colors to tlie most extrava¬ 
gant pretoiisions of tyranny,” to n*{H;at' 
die words of sir Jahies Alackliitosii; a 
dii'oiy which odeiided the deet>est feel¬ 
ings of tiu! nation, and declared die strug¬ 
gles of 2ti years to lie nothing btit insur- 
leetioiiaiy dlsturbancRi; and which, while 
It declared Napoleon an illegitimate ruler, 
acknowledged the lawfnlni'ss of the sway 
of die kin^ of Bavaria, Wunernhurg, 
SaxiNiv, and ^verul others, whom he had 
cn'ateA So entirely was tlio spirit of tlu; 
Bourbonists at variance, with that of the na¬ 
tion, that many individuals, who had at first 
W'elcoineil the n-luni of die rojal tiuiiily, 
ileclarvd fi>r Napoleon w hen lu' landed fi om 
Elba, cuniinoed that the Bourbons and 
Fran''!' Wen* no longer fit fur each other. 

'Vt r nist lie content here with a brief 
enii’i ' Titioii of the e\ents which have ta¬ 
ken place, for a dev elofa-ineut ofUie etinsus 
wiiieh have priKlueed tie in would far ev- 
eeed our^Iiiiiits. Louis XVllI entered 
Paris, May 3, lel4. A plan of a eoiistitu- 
tiun hud aln-ady l»^-n acU'pied by the sen¬ 
ate, April 5tli, and hy the legislative body 
on the ibllowuig day. This .luiidaineiital 
Jaw wn-' to be eonfirmed bv Louis XVI11, 
Won* nscetidirig r)ie tbrone>; but he 
inerelv iKsuejl tlie declaration of St. Out n 
(Maya I, in wiiieh, a- king of Fniiit'e and 
Navarre, he pubiietv deelan'd his adojH 
tion of the principh'S nfrhenevv i^oii.-tiiu- 
tion, as his bmther, die count D'Ariois, 
had alri'adj done m tlie ehanteter of 
lieutimatit-geiierul of the kingdom, but 
reservi'd for liitnseif the right of revising 
the dociimimt, which iion* marks of the 
haste in which it had Isnii tlrawn up hy 
the senate. 'I’he new constitiitiuiuil char- 
'ter was prcsi nted to die nation hy the 
king on tlie 4th of Jime. (St-e C'harit: 

• Cohstiiuiionnellf.) It conuiined the, prinei- 
jdeKof a iiuiited mnnarchy ; us, th*‘ cipiuli- 
Wof all Frenehinen m the eye of the law; 

equal ohligution of all to eontrihute to 
tlie expenses of the state ; the etpial right 
of all Frenchmen to all olfices; la-raonul 
libet^ ; the free exercise of religion, utitl 
the lin^tt of the press; the sieurity of 
property; the oblivion of the jiasi;* the 
Hupitrcsifion of the eonscniitioii. 'rii*- 
jierBoti of the king (in whom was vested 
ttac exectitive power, die cointnarid of die 
forces of die kingdom, the right of de.- 
ciaring war and making {leucu, of afi- 
. pointing ofl5ce/ii,.ai)4 proposing and pub- 


lisjiing die laws) ’WOs dcrlared inviolable 
the legislative fiowcr waa vesteii in him 
in conjunction with the two eliumliorM; 
laws relating to imposts and taxes wert' re¬ 
quired to bo prestmlcd first to the ciiom- 
licr of deputies; the two houses were 
iKinaitted to ]a>titioii fur thn proiHisal of a 
taw; the legislature w'as required ui grunt 
the civil list of the king for the iieriotl of 
his reign. The king convokeil die cliam- 
Ihts, named the peers, lieredilaiy' or i»er- 
soiial, prorogued the chambers, and dis¬ 
solved the chamber of deputies, but was 
required to suuinioii a new' one within 
tlir»‘e iiiuiiths; the two clmmls'rs c(»uld 
only In' in .session at the sumo Uiih'; the 
chandler of deputies was to be eoiritKXS'd 
of deputies clioseii'hy the electoral col- 
lege.s oiu“ fifth {xirt to be n'licvved yearly ; 
to Ix' eligible ns a deputy, it was ueee.ssa- 
rj to Im> 40 years old, and pay 1000 franes 
of direct taxes. 'I'lic king npjHiinted the 
presidents of the eleetoral colleges, and 
the pn’Sitleiit of the ehaniln'r of deputies, 
out of five eandidates jinqiosed liy tho 
cliiinilxT. Tlie eiiuiicellor jm-siiled in 
the chumiK'r of ja ers. On the 14th of 
May, l,.oiiis created the new ministry,and, 
on the ;{(l of August, a new council of 
state. Tlie king’s hoiisi-hold was newly 
organi/.eil: ami the old nohility were re- 
storeil to many of their fonner privileges 
at conn. The royal orders of die Holy 
(ihost, of military merit, tin; order of St. 
Louis, and that of St. Michael, were re¬ 
vived ; the legion of honor nreivod n new 
decoration /the }M>rtf'il of Henry IV) and 
a new organiuition, ai.il the order of the 
silver lily was founded. The jn.^aee con¬ 
cluded with tin* allies at Paris, May tiO, 
1H14, contined France to the limits of 
Jiuiiiary Isi, 17!*2; it n lained, however, 
tile t‘ rritories acqninnl ni its inu^rinr by 
the incorporation of Avignon and Venuio- 
hiii, iiotw'illistatiding the protest of the 
po|M’ (see Mounau's Uijlirmns sur Us 
PnAt.sIniiom dti Papr Pir PII, relatives h 
w’/iognan ft au rfc I'tnaismn, 1818 ); 
MoirtU'lliaid, tiM>, and siiiiilur placini, re¬ 
mained in Its liuiidn. It was also (lermitted 
to n'tuiii Annecy aiul L’huinljerry, from 
Savoy. On the other htuid, Oreal Britaiii 
rptiiincd jKiaKfSsioii of Malta; and France 
resigned to that jsiwcr tho islands of Tr>- 
liago and Sl..Luem, in iIh; AVtajt Indies 
and the Isle of France. Tho other cnlo- 
iiii*s were restored to France, who also 
,kej»t }Mj«He9Hiou of the treasun-s of art 
curriisl oflT fnun countries which hod lieen 
occupied by her arms. A nuinlM'r of 
ordinuiictw provided for tlie reorganiza¬ 
tion of the kin)|id6m. The furmatioo qf 
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a new army was to be effected Ijy recruits.' 
Measures were also token to retrieve the 
disordered ffnancos; btJt the state of affairs 
did not allow any diminution of ih(‘ taxes: 
the droits r^unis ((j. v.), nhd the mohofmly 
of tobacco, notwithstanding their iinpipu- 
larity, were pre>M‘rvcd. 'I’he civil list of 
the kiii^ was agnin fixed at 25 million 
francs, and the debts, tmiounting to IK) 
millions, which the king had confrurt<*d 
during his rcHidciice in ffin'ign countries, 
were assutni'd ns the debts of the state, 
lint tfki freedom of th(! pr<*ss, fironiist'd 
in the charter, was s\d)jeeted to restrictions 
by the e.st*d>!ishnient of a eensorshi|), and 
various poliei* regulations excited ilie dis¬ 
content of the nation, especially of tin; 
Parisians, wlio eonhl not tolerate the 
restoration of the ancient fiirms and prin- 
eiph's. It was istion |iereei\ed, that n 
great dilference of opinion prevailcfl 
among the members of the royal family, 
and among the ministers. The rising 
ambition of the clergy was discerned, and 
bigotry began to raise its ht'ad. 'I’Ik* 
honora conferretl on the old nobility, 
and the emigrants, who had returned 
with the court, al.so t'xrited great discon¬ 
tent. 'I'he national prah* was otl’ended 
bt the piibiie deelaration of flu* king, that 
he tiwed his ei-own to the prince regent 
of England. The army wits lu the state 
of the highest irritation; tin* remetn- 
hranee of him under whom thiw had ae- 
(pnrcwl so much glory and jiower was _\et 
fre.sh, w hen they saw their corps di.s,soi\ ed, 
their ilotntions, their pay and llieiriiensions 
diminished, their importiince and their 
iidluenee de.stroycd, anil they thems.'lies 
eoinpelled to change their favorite hndges 
liir others, on vvliieh they had liimierlv 
rmtnpled. The liolders of the national 
domains fean d to lose them. The |H'op|e 
weri> disconletited with the hnrden of the 
taxes, the alleviation of vvlueli had heen 
inimised to them. In this state of pub¬ 
ic feeUitg, nothing could lie more fatal 
for tho royal government than thc^stul- 
den reUp|M;iiraiiee of Napoleon on the 
const of France, the 1st of March, 1HI.5. 
Thef«* circuiiiHtanees (*.\plain why, with- 
<rtif till* existence of an netuid cmispiniey 
in favor of NiqKihsin, tin: mi‘asui'CH taken 
to opjioso his jinigress wore iinsu 9 ce.ssf id; 
why tin? army and a great jmrt of the 
nation decliu-ed for him; and why, iiftt?r a 
march of IH days, wliich n'si'mlih'd a 
triumph, he wan ahlo »n enter IViris 
(Mandi 21)) without shedding a drop of 
bl(M>d. The king and his fiartisuiis luff 
the country. Na(M>Ioon jiimieJiately an¬ 
nulled most of the royal ordinances, dis- 
W* 


solved the two cbomb^ find named a 
' new ministry. Ht: declared that he should 
content himself with the Hmits of France, 
as settled hy the peace of Paris, and that 
he would establish diis government on 
lilieml principles. But he could npl satis- . 
fy the exiMjctntiorm of the different parties; 
imicli leas could he avert tlie dan^r of a 
new war with Europe. As man as the 
news of Napoleon’s landing in Prance 
was receivixl at Vienna, the ministers of , 
ail the allied jMivverK, who were a.ssemblod 
in congress tliete, declared Na|K)ieon 
(.March 1!}, 181.5) the enemy and disturber 
of" the rcjiosc of the world ; and that the 
fsmers were firmly resoiv^ to e/fiploy 
all means, and unite all their efforts, to 
maintain the treaty of Paris, ♦For this 
])urjM)s«, Austria, Russia, England and 
I’riissi.a eoncluded. March 25ih, a new 
treaty, on the Iwi.si.s of that of Chauniont 
(.51areh 1, 1811), whereby each power 
agived to bring 1.50,000 men into the 
field again?;! Napoleon, who, on his jiart, 
wjis iiidetUtigable in making preparations 
for war. .At the s.nme time (April 22), ho 
[tiihhshed tlie additional act to»thp con¬ 
stitutions of the empire, and summoned 
the meeting of the Champ de Mai, which 
jiecepted iliat ac» (June 1), (j^ee Champ 
dr Mars, :uid dr Mai, ainl Vent Jours,) On 
the 7tli of J'liiie. the new ehamliers met. 
The army expri ssed great attachment to 
him, but the nation was K’ss confident 
Ills greaic-t difliruhy wa.s the want of 
.supplies. 'J'he e\|H'dition »>f Murat against 
.Austria (.April, 1815) frustratcxl the si«eret 
nejrotialionsiof NaiMihmii with the court 
of Vienna. War was unavoidable. The 
armies of the allies formed n conlon 
around the frontiers of France, extending 
rmiti Osteiid to .'Switzerland, and lioyond 
it to Irak. Napoleon, with his ranin ar¬ 
my. ailviuiced to meet the Englisli and 
Priis.slans. under Wellitigton and BIfichor, 
who wen' approaching from the Nether- 
lu’ids. .Atier some skirmishes with the 
unr()osts on the fhiiitiers, the French at¬ 
tacked the. Prussians at Thuin on the.,, 
Satiihre, .lime 15, atnl dnvve thetii Imck.' , 
On the Idtii, .NajHileon gained a victorj' 
over the Pnissiiuis in the plains of Fleu- 
nis. (See /ligm/. and i^mtrebras.) But, 
on the IHih, he was entirely defeated at 
AVaterhm (ij. v,), and the allies advanced, 
almost without resistiutce, lovvanls Paris. 

.As NiiiKileon ssiw that Frant'Q was lost to 
him. lu? resigrn'd the crown, on tlto 22d 
of June, in a prochunation to tlie F'reiich ■' 
nation, and at the smiu? time declared his ‘ 
sou empi'rer, under the title of JdapoUon 
II. A provisional government, at the 



of which was Fqucl)^ was vcstad. conntrios. Tho last article was execut-, 

<i . with the admioistmtion of the state, ed while the foitign troops w'ere in Faria. ' 
‘'' *Kapo)eoii left the capital, and surrendered Finally, France agiwd to nlHilisli the 
;^*ilim8elf to the English, as the way to the slave-trade unconditionally. This treaty ' 
•t^MJnited States was slflit against him. (See was signed by Richelieu, tlie pn'sident of 
‘ A'iiyEKdron.) (For the history of the luindix'd the new' ministiy', apjiointed in Suptemltor, 

V days, 8t:e tlie works of Benjuiuin t\iustiuit, 1815. The nation was discontented; but 
and Fleury de Chubpulon.) The annj of the spirit of ix'actioti, which was jwixieiv- 
the allies had, in the mean tinie, arTi\edut ed in the clvambt* mtrouvable (q. v,), si- 
Paris, where, ou the .‘hi of July, a inilita- leneed all opjiosition. The law of the 29th 
, ly' convention was concluded by lUucher ot* OclolaT, 181.5, granted to tire govenr-, 
and Welliiigxon, witlr luufsbal Davrmst,’ inent ,tbe exiracirdiiiarj- power of coiihn- 
according to tire articles of wiiich the mg all peisons suspected of designs 
French unny rt'tin'd liebind the Loire, against the king and the stair.', wilhotrt . 
and faris was surrendered to the Uoojfe previous coinietion hy a judicial tribunal, 
of the allies;* On the (ith, they enieivd and oilen witiiout publicity. Finally, the 
Paris; and, on the following day, l.oiii.' two t'lminlM i's jMis-ed the law of lumiesty 
XVIII a Second time took possts.sioi) of j)n>po.s»*d hy tin- king (Jununiy (>, 181d), 
his tiuxme. Hereujion u new chamU'r of l»j wJiich all thos<* who had votwl for tho 
deputies was convoked, the French army death of Louis XVI, or had accepted 
behind the Loire vmis disbanded, and an otliees from Napoleon during the liutrdtxvi 
order was is.'.ncd for the formation of a dajs, wco' forever banished from the 
new army. Severe rneusurx's were adojrt- kingdom. This viclojy of tlie royalistn 
ed air.i itst Ihe adherents of Najadeon. vv:i... .siu eeeded hy the dismissal of several ' 
(See Lui,'s XI III.) The eotiditiun of thou'taiiii judges and other otliee.rs. Yet 
P’rauee was deplorable, .i Ibrced trail- the ministers ami other otlicers were not 
quillitv pfevaiiixi where the armies of the roval enough for the ultra rovulists (sec 
allies wePL' sRitioned—they («'cu{)ie(i al- L'ltnij, who considered th«' grivernmeiit 
iinost two tliirds of the country—but the *'f France in 17811 as tlie onlv iegitiiiiute 
Ollier parts of tin. kingdom were the one. All eveiit.s posterior to that |M;riiHl 
Bceue of troubles and bloo(j.shed. The were to them a series of crimes, and every 
allied pow'crs did nqt treat Fnnice vvitli individnul who had lieen i-oiicerned in 
, the same forliearaiici' that they iiad done them a eiiniiiial. 'fhose who had never 
the year iK'fore. After iniich iicgr,nation, contaminated thenisi'lves by Miv partici- 
the treaty of Pans was coiieludtxl f>e- patjoii in the revohuion, but had o[»pu.se({ 
tween them and Ijouis XVIII (Nov. 20), it from the first euii.aitution, they culh^l 
on the Iblluwiug conditions: the Jiniiis fdein-mrg, or .true I'Venchineii; those 
of p’ranee vyere to remain as in 171*0; who had been in favor of tlie fimassem- 
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France was to surrender four fonn:ss<‘s 
'Lanihiu, .Phijipjievillc, Sarre-Loiii.s and 
Marieuhurg), tlie din-hy of Ilouilloti, that 
p^ of die dejiartinent of the Lewer 
Rh'uie situated on the left Imnk of the 
Lauter, a jiart of the district of (Jex, and 
the pait of Savoy which had been li'il to 
France in IS 14 (in all, 4,‘14,000 inbabiianis); 
ahe was bound not to ereet any fonress 
within tlrn'c leag^le^ ol'Jlasle, in the place 
of tlie ibrtificatiotiK of lltiiiintreii, which 
had been dem</iished immediately after 
.iCB surrender; renonnciyl her claims to tlie 
princifial^ of Monaco; agreed to i>ay 
to the allies a I'oiitrihution of 700 inillioiri 
francs, to give up 17 citadels liir from ihri'C 
to five yeans and to sup()ort 150,(XK) tr(Hi|>a 
of the alii<;s witldii iier frontiers. I'lie 
P'reiicli govenuneut was tiirtiier ls»uiid to 
satisfy the lawfid claims of individuals, 
coqxiratioiis or itieHlitutious in die coun- 
V trie* of the aHir.:a, and to restore all the 
.ttnmsMr^H of litenuare luid art which die 
P'rcnch had earned oH* from conquered 


hl\,but hiul adhered firmly to the king, 
wen' pujx' in a lew tlegn'O. All others 
were in their eyesmon; or loss suspicious, 
and not true I ’n'iicliinea. On the other 
hand, the party directly the opjiosite of 
the ultras cunsidercii every thing which 
iiad liuppeiied in PYaiice for the preced¬ 
ing 25 yi'ars, as hi luiijpng to a jn'riod of 
great national develo|»emeii1, to which it 
was .the duly of ever}' P'reiichumu to 
have contrihiited according to his tnean.s. 
Whoever aluiiidnned I-’rarice at Uiat time, 
whoever dejirived her of his Hervicea,or 
bore arms against her, whatever may 
have lieen the form of govurnrnent, wu.'i 
a traitor to bis eoiintry. Tlliis each party 
defeiideil its own cause as the cause of 
justice, anti accuse^ the other jmity of 
tn'ason. The attaelw of the ultras in the. 
two cliauibcrs upon the ininistera, finally 
led to the ((ecistvc step of die 5th of^p^.! 
lemUir (see Limit XVIU^ when the kJug 
dissolved the ciiwnber of dcputieie T1 m» 
new chanahift- was o[Kmed Nov. 4, ItiUh 
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with a Rpeech from the king, which dh<' pf the war, and of the kdividtial el^rni 
wribed ill plain terme the iinfavorahle) of the subjects of fore!]^ powera bn the 
condition of France. The budget of French government and naticMV Hare 
1817 was much gn^ator thuii that ot 1810, tlie French diplomacy Was aacce^Ail. in 
on acc/Ouiit of the deficit of tlje tlin^o pre- the s(>ttieioeiit of the’ mutter of Iiquida< 
ceding ywuTi. Tlu; principal objects die- tiotis, tlie amount of which Was reduced 
cussc.d in th«5 two, chan«)crH related to from 1(500 to KM) millions, the payment 
the electoral colleges, the fuianccs, the. of the debt which had lieen ossuined Iw 
responsibility of the ministers, and the France, by the treaty of May 30,'1814, 
frwHloin of the jtn’Ss. The itidejn'iidents and acknowledged l>y the chamber of 
atid itlu'nds obtained tli<; law ol election IKl.”*, as well a.s l)y the treaty of Novewi- 


of February .'>, 1817, and the recruiting Int‘ iO, Idl.’i, was postponed until the ydai 
law of Marcli <i, 1818, but dhl not sue- 1818; anti, as Russia and Wellin^on 
tved ill tht.'ir attacks on the Inn’.s of e.\- were ngrctal on Uii.-i jioint, tiie other com- 
ception (see Laws of Kxrepimi),hy whieh nii.xMoncrs were obligeil to accept, itj^pay- 
the complete ojs'ratitni of the charter ns'nt of tlifst' KlStO millions,'^! rent of J6 
was prt*\enled. McanwhiK', tin' uitra-s imllions and '10,(XK) francs, which, at the 
Io.st grouud, particularly l>y tlie diToverv market price, corrcs|>oud«d to a capital 
of their iiitrigties in exetting tlie tronliles of 27r» million francs—about the seventh 
in (Irtuiohle, 18U!, and in Lyons, 1817. part of their lawful claims. A rent of 3 


The iniiiisti’rs had also tlii' niajorify in 
tlie session of 1817, wlncli x\as closid 
May 1(5, 1818. The adnniiistralion, how¬ 
ever, o.scill.ited Isilween the contenditiir 
jiartie.s, until the discovery of the white 
conspiracy, in July, 1818, liy whieli the 
ultra.s w'islied to engage tlie allies to assist 
in alHilishiiig tin* cliarlor, when it inclined 
more to the liberals and the naiioiial ])itrty. 
(See Ihrazis.) ' Oina'coiint of theuppear- 
aiice.s of jM'niiiment tmiHiuilhty in the 
kingdom, the ministry sticci eded in ol>- 
tainiiig u diniimition of the army ofocen- 
]mtion one fifth, m the sjiring of 1817 ; 
and tlie financial diflicnllics of 1817 wciv 
ohviated by a loan from the llurings in 
London, and Hope in Amsterdam. The 
jHihlic coiitidencc m the administraTion of 
the fmatices wtus mcrejLsed hy tht' admis¬ 
sion of French houses ni the loan of 1818, 
whootii'red more than was wanted, and on 


millions was gi-mted to England in a sep¬ 
al ate article, to .si;iti.sfy the claims of Brit- 
i'li subjects,. Finally, the remaining 280 
millions were reduced at Aix.-la-Cbapclic 
to 2().') million francs. * France was ad- 
miticfl, NovciiiIkt 12, into th-, alliance 
of the great HurojiPttii jKiwers (!«?e Quad- 
nipk .illiunrf], and concnrnM id tlie dec- 
liinifuin of the (.’hnstian law of nations, 
as tlie new hasis’uf the F.uropean policy, 
at .\i\-la-('liapelle, Nmcmlx-r 15, 1818. 
7’he old roy.alist .spirit c«>iitmuiHi to revive 
ill Fiance, and the prime minister, tlie 
ilukede Kicheli^n (ij. v.), declaped himself 
agaiii't the further iIovelojH'incnt. of the 
constituttonal system, and against the re¬ 
taining of the existing mode of election. A 
schism ill the niimstry was the conse- 
ijiience, inrtil Dcceinhcr, 1818, when tlie 
miiiisti'r l)ncn/cs gained a complete vic¬ 
tory over the ultras, in the defence of the 


liettiT terms tlian the foreignei-s. lint law of eleclioii mill the muiiiteiiaiice of 


the new loan of 21 niilhoiis. viliieh 
was necessary to effect the coiiijilt'te 
evacuation of France by tlie army of 
oecujiation in the uiittiidn of 18IH, w'us 
concluded, at the reipiesl of the allies, 
wiUi the houses of Baring and of Hope, 
notwiffisUinding more lavorahle i.'on- 
ditiuiw oflenal hy the Fri'tich lumkers, 
Lofitto, Casimir-|*errier and others, who 
were willing to engage for-the wh. ile sum. 
This firciiin-staiice gave such oirence in 
France, that the foreign houses finally re- 
ImipiiNhiMl a part of the siinain fiiyor of 
some of the Frtuieh lioum's. With the 
cvaenalion of the Fn-nch territory hy the 
f«n*igii tn>ops, which was determined 
upon hy the eongresa of j^ix-la-Chtijielle, 
the Oth of Oetober, 1818, and accoiiiplish- 
. ed in the couniu of tlie Arne year, was 
connected the payment of the expenses 


lilH-nil principles. Louis XVIII named a 
new niini.stry, Deceinher 28 (the third 
since 181,5), in which the marquis Des- 
soli's (general ami jH-er) succi*eth'il Rich¬ 
elieu as pi-esideiii of the ministerial roun- 
cil ; Uirou Louis siicceiMled t'orvetto in 
the department of the finaiioi's; mandini 
St. (’yr n'eeived the department of b-ar; 
Laine was tbilowed by the count Bi'cazes, 
111 ihi' niiiiisirv' of the interior (affer the 
supi)n‘s.sion ol dm ministry' of dte police), 
and I)e Seen* wtis made keejier of the 
seufs, and minisd'r of justict*. But in tlie 
double I'otifliet with the ultra roj'ulists, 
and the extreme Ibft (si'e CoU rfroi/j, this 
ministry was overthrown the 19th of No- 
veinlxT, 1819. Ih^iles, Sl Cyr and 
Louis, who defended the iibt'ral construc¬ 
tion of the charter, resigned; Paaquier 
Latour-Maubourg and Roy succb^ei] 





. <hcm, and Dccazes pirime minis- 

. ter. Dficazps, witli De Scrre and Portalis, 
concurred in tho views of the moderate 
' right side, siticq the libera] part}' went too 
. far for them in tlioir demands. The new' 
, niiiiistr}- was as violently attaeked by the 
ultra niyalists in llie chamber (die ex¬ 
treme right), on account of its ntodeintion, 
, as by the liberals (on thti eMrcme left). 
Tlie administrhtiou had carried several 
measures, in opposition to ilie provisions 
' of the charter, by the . second ministry 
(Richelieu and Lain*'*), the object oV 
which was to overcome the o!j)jH)sition 
of a^l parries, .\niong them were the 
!wen* ineassres against eonstmetive of¬ 
fences, aiid rite censorship of journals and 

{ •eriodicaf writings on (Hthtical subjects. 

Icnce the continual disputes of the iiheral 
JournaN (the Minerre Franraisc, the lii- 
bliothrnic Hrstoriqiu', tlie Censevr Kuro- 
peeuy (!^c.) with the ininisteria) |wja*rs. 
among which the Journal dfs DtbaLi w.is 
the !!,• >1 d.istituruished,and witJi the pajxTS 
of tile inun royalists, tlie Quatiilienm, the 
Consirvattw, the Di>fvi<iit blanr, atid 
others, w'liirh attacked tlie charter it>*'lf. 
Able wriR'rSj'such as llenjamin ronslant, 
Comte and Dunoyer, wjote llir tlie hlx*- 
, rals; Bonald, Fievee and Chateanhriand 
(q. V,) for the nltriLs. As writers often 
understand the laws diftl rently from the 
judge and the crown advocate, fines and 
iinjirisonments were clten the shun* of 
thos4' who wrote on tlie lilienil side. The 
prevoUd conns wen- abolished at the 
close of the s<'<ision (1/^18), arul <‘ri;ne.«. 
which, till lh*T.. had been tinder tla ir jn- 
ri^iliction, were agtiin suhjeetitl to the jii- 
risdietiun of the (issizes. The dn»t/ d'au- 
haiiu (see ^diihainf), wliieli had U-en re- 
Htonul by Napoleon, was alsdidied in 
1819. W'hile this secret reaction of tlit' 
adherents of tlie old s} stern 'among 
whom the theocratic ■ party, or the pert-s 
de la fuU Mldea^ored to undcnnine tlie 
. 4'onsiitutional system hy means of tnts- 
sioiis and schools) w'as going on,'the 
toajorit}' of the nation desired a pure 
coufritutiotia! ministry, which siioiild for¬ 
tify the diarter b} laws, and national in- 
atiiutions resembling it in -.pirit, and thus 
friistrato tlie intrigu<-s of the nltra-s, wlio 
aimed at the restonition of the aneimt 
foitdai nj'Htem—the three esuites with tlieir 
pririleges, the jarliament.s and the Mirn 
de mcheL A f^uvemfinerd occultr was 
■maintained, under the direction of iKiron 
ViqolkiH, to forwartl the viewrs of the 
liitras. Some officere of state ahu-sed 
their [»ower; the administration of crim- 
iual justice suiTeied gross abuses, and was 


by no means in accordance whh the pm- 
visioiis of the charter, in favor of personal 
liberty. (See Berton’s Olarrpatttma cri- 
tiqurs svr Ut Procedure crimtwlk (Tapr^s h' ■ 
Code qui r^git la France, and Berengi'r, 
De la Justice criminellc en fiance., Paris, 
1818.) The charter had alKiiished the 
jH'nnItr of eonfiscation; hut the enormous 
tines, irnposeil hy the, law' of November 
!.l, were equi\'Jilont to actual confisca¬ 
tions. (!!lose rnnfinomeiit [le serret) 
wasti kitul of moral torture, which ofteh 
lasted for vears, hi'fore an innocent indi¬ 
vidual w'a.s M't at lilH'rtv. In the prisoius, 
condemned I'riminals wert' confounded 
with thiwe w'lio were merely ronfincri for 
trial, or .sentenced ii> imprisonment; the 
dregs of tlie iwopk* witli men detained 
for political onluiccs. It was also a .“otircc 
of iliscontent, which existed till iIm’ final 
hanishment of the Bonrtions, tliaf the 
nalitm was not [M-nnitted to choose a sin¬ 
gle magistnite. .^11 ofiieers were aj'- 
jstinted l>y the government, and the comi- 
eils of the' de|Hirtm»'nts declared the 
wishes of the iiiition in the name of their 
departments, without any unlhority Irom 
them, po tliJit tiieir voices w ere often op- 
po.sed to tlie opinion of the majority in 
tlie department'. F>\en the natioiuU. 
guard, wliieh was not jK-rmitted to eU»et its 
ofiieers, Avas not every Avhen- comjM>^.-d 
of prttprietors. hut often nrhitnirily ftmiii'd 
o|" persons without a re.sideme. and with¬ 
out jirojiert} : so that, in wveral depart- 
nienis It was merelv an armed instnirnent 
of a j).-!!!}. This w'a.s the rea.«on that so 
mall} outrages agniiisl the Proti-wtants 
oeaiM'd unpiim.shed in ditrerfuii parts of 
I'ranee. In reading the work of Aigtian, 
nieinls-r of the French aradeni}, Dr Plfitat 
de.s Prohstmis la Frtwee difniU le geizUme 
S'urle jusfiidit nos Jours, JHIH, we find our- 
.“M'lveh transjiorted hack to the times of the 
dragistimdes. (lovernment at last put a 
■Stop to these outrages; iiiit the murderers 
At ere left iiiipiinish(‘d.* 'j’he recruiting 
laAVjof St. (.'yr, which mstored oqiiality 
in the inilitar}' serAice, wa.s jiarticiilarly 
odious to the friends of aristocratic prii'i- 
leges, Tlie nohility complained of per- 
.seciition, Avliili^ the state calemfor pitiA'cd 
that they held seven eighths of the pre- 
fi'cttires and the mofit irufioitant mayor- 

* These A kileuect fli<l nut *'ea''C iiniii March, 
when a greut niuwbi*r of ihe uihabitonU of 
the ('<*A'enoes presented thenifiplvc'i at the i-hy 
ofNisiiies, with tile dceltt^atioii," that ;iO,(XIO men 
ere ready lo d<'se<>nd fmm the mountaiiiM Awiih Ihe 
weaponsof dmmir, if the aafely of Ihcirhreihten 
r<n)iijrc It." Trtie Mr^odiHtii in Kaglaad exertMi 
thcjnwlACH, at tRitt time, in favor w the Freseft 
Frotestttnu. ' 
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altios! They were at the I»ead of the 
niilitary divisioDa, of the legions, of the 

f 'endetrmene^ of the tribunals, of the e«i- 
Hissius; and were even to be found in 
the financial department! Hence the 
eumpkint, that civil equality did not exist 
iu France, and that the executive (lower 
was mostly iu the hapds of a caste, which 
remembered its lust privileges, an<i hated 
the new order of tiling, in addition to 
tills, the ucrusutions of sedition and treu- 
ciuu, the conduct of the mi^ionuries, and 
the intrigues at the elections of the depu¬ 
ties, inflnmed the (Missions of the (M'o|)h\ 
The legislation and adniinislration, 
sometimes more and sotnetinies less in,- 
duenced by the cniistitutionni system, are 
tlie must iiiqiortunt subjects of tlie lioines- 
tic historv’ of France. The external 
policy of Fnince, in the modern Fun)()«-an 
syso iii, was in unison with the internal 
ohnnge. While strict inonarchictil (iriii- 
djiles were gradually gainiii" strength 
and inllucnee in ail diqmriinent.s of the do¬ 
mestic. ai!mini.s!ration, the I Vcnch cuhinct 
eiJten*il more and more deeply into tin' con¬ 
tinental system of the great KunijHiun (low¬ 
ers. The accession of Fnmec to the holy 
alliance, at the congress of Ai\-lu-l'ha- 
jM'llc (I81v^), engaged the goienmnmt in a 
iKilicy, the tendency of which wa.s to 
bniig the constitution and iKlnimi.stnitioti 
of die country more inti* acconlatM'C 
with the alisuluto ()riiici(ilcs oi' the system 
of slahUitii, as it was called liy the sove- 
reign.s. Tlie lell side in the. ehfuiilier of 
de|iuties, however, .strupgletl to ohtain a 
lilierai niimstry; while the govermnetit 
leuiit^ towards the \icws of' tlie centre, or 
moderate royalist.s, and was supiiurled by 
tlie majority of the e.\trcmc riglit. The 
election laws wen; found too fiworuble to 
tliehbi'rul (Kirty,and the tnini,-.try tht'refore 
(>ro{Josed a new election hnv, fur the (lur- 
(lose of giving the richest lnnd-hol<lers tlie 
pni(Kiiidcnuic(! in the elei-tions of the 
de(intie8, and, at the suuie tim«>, s<»me 
laws of exce|)non, relative to (icrsona) 
lilaaty and the liberty of the pn-s.'. (wSliich 
had 1^‘U (irovided for only a short lmiel«'- 
fore, June i), IHlf)), for thu par(io.su of 
checking the cxfin'ssioii of (iiiblic o|Mn|(in. 

L'lider iliese circumstances, the session 
of 1819 (from Nov. 29, 1810, to July 22, 
IH20| was agitutetl by the most violent 
conflicta. The influence of the ro^’uIist.s 
was mnnifestod in the ciCcIusion of (Jn*- 
guirc fj;otu tlie cliuniiicr, uUliough tliey did' 
nut aticoeed in Imvi^ him (ironouticed 
unworthy of a neat The two (lartiea at- 
^ked each other with regiiirocal ac.«usa- 
tioiis, and Ueeazes, the president of the 


ministry, had already proposed several 
bills oalcnlated jto gain over the f 

niodemte of botli sides to tne ministry,' 
when tlic bloody act of a iiolilical fanatic , 
(Feb. 13,1820), the murder of the duke 
of Berry (see Louvel), astonished the whole 
nation, and dit*w Ibrth tlie moat viru¬ 
lent nccusntion.s from Uie extreme right. 
M. dc Lahonrdoniiayo called upon the 
chamber to use all means for the, sup- 
(ircshion of doi'trines equally dangerous to. 
the throne and to humanity. The right 
side WU.S particularly vkiunt in its attacks 
on Deca/es. (<(. v.) Ho brought forward tlie 
projel of a new law of election, and of 
two law.s ofcxci.*|)tion ; but.foidinj^tfrathe 
had lo.*t the majority, he resignetl, Feb. 18. 
The uukc of Kichdieu, who was propos¬ 
ed tollie kiiighy Deca/.«*shiiiiself'sueei^d- 
c<l him as proidciit ol' the ministry (Fdb. 
20, le20), and count riimeoii as minister of 
the interior—(the fifth ministry). The 
contest concf'ruing the.se three projtts ter- 
mmated m the tnimi|ih of the absolutists 
over the hls-mis; and their influence was 
soon (>en‘c|>tii)le m the legislation and ad- 
mmistnition. The (Miwer of tin, ministry 
wa-! gmdually incii'iised by Jhc eloquence 
of Dc.scitc, and (after 1822) by tlie talents 
of N'jllcle. 'Fliti first law of exception 
{hi sur la lihrlf ituHridwHe) of March 2t>, 
l’^2U, gave tie* mim^'ters the jHiwer of ar¬ 
resting any indnidiial, on a mere sus- 
(liciun of trea.»on, by an order signed by 
tbree ministers; the (H'rsun so arn'Stml 
was to lie brought to trial within three 
months, at the faitlu^t; the law' was to 
continue in force only until tlie close of 
tin' ensuing session. The (irincijmi ora¬ 
tors of the op{)osition in \iun nuuntained 
that the existing laws contained suflicient 
(iro\isrons agam.'>t seditious ((e.signs. The 
second law of e.xcejitioii, of March 31, 
1H20 [hi sur la puhlicalion df^ joumaia, 
trriis pt^riocii(iu(s, dcssrins, &.C.), restoring 
the censorshtp, •tvns contested with stifi 
gn'ater i iolenee. Botli purth's were dis- , 
.suti.sfi(‘d w ilh it. The left side reminded 
the ministry of the want of laws regu¬ 
lating tiic local administrations, the na¬ 
tional guunl, the juiy, k.c. Some distin- 
giiishcil UH'inbcni of iJip centre, who de- 
Iciidcd a eonsistent maintenance of the 
(iriiiciplcs of tlie charte (tlience cafled the ■ 
dortriiiaircs), liiul already dewrted the min¬ 
istry liefore the resignation of Decazos, and 
cooperaicd more or Umss with Uk* left side. 
On this accoimt, the cuntru wa.s now dis- 
tinguisheii into the left centre and die ' 
right ceiitri'; the latter lieing occujiied by 
modoraU* royalists of the ministerial par¬ 
ly. But Dosorre and Fnsquior still cotp- . 


> 
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msfiM^ainajori^of votesinbothebawi' ''«viditoaeo a t^formatioiA of morals prO' 
/beiK The law e8tab]i(ilriii|; the censor- duccd by a religious and monarchical ays- 
ship, which waste remain In force only' tem of education. They asserted, that a 


• ship, which was tq remain m force only 
'^tiU the close of the session of 1830, had a 
‘ > "great effect on the journalsfor, as tlie 
* ' censorship waa exercised with rigor 
against the liberal papers, these were de- 
jmved of much of their influence on the 
approaching elections. The new law of 
election, June 29, 1820, tvas carried, after 
the most violent opposition on the pjut of 
tlie doctrinaires and the liberals, in Intth 
chambers. (See^ Elections.) The first 
cons^uenee of iJiis new law of election 
was, that in 1820, of new deputies, 
onlyc’boutSO were lilwrals; in lb2I, two 
thinls of th(f“87 new dejtuties joine«l the 
right side; the reiniuning llurd Itelongcd 
p^y to the centre, partly to the left side. 
Many, officers of government, l)y their 
writiugs, and in their places as deputies, 
oppost‘d the new sj'stem; ao that with cve- 
ly new ministiy then; were numerous dis¬ 
missions, anil tnonv name.s wen* even 


continual coiispirucy existed in Franco ; 
of which they mproached the opposition 
with being tlie cause—an accusation which 
gave rist« to the nwwt violent debates, and 
bitter rirriniinatiuns ; whcri'jts the lilie* 
ral.<i (as Ifenj. Coi).stant once expressed 
it, at the close of his celebrated speech 
on tlie election law) roally desired “fe* 
Bourbons, rien que ks Bourbons avec la 
chartc, toiUc Ut charte sous ks Bourbons.” 

The most iiiiiiortnnt dcliatcs were on 
foreign ndations, and fn-idom of speeclt 
in the clmmhcr. t)n the latter subject, 
Royer-t'ollanl dovclo]Kd the views of the 
o{>fM)sition in the most convincing man¬ 
ner. But Dcsern;, tite kecjicr of the sirals, 
sufoeeded in carrying certain restrictions 
on the conduct of the lucinliers, intend¬ 
ed to check the violence of parties in the 
chanihcr. Several luw.s relating to do¬ 
mestic ariiiirs. and the settling of the budget 


erasei! from the army-rolls for political 
opiiiions. August 19,'1820, a nurnlHT of 
officers .^nd Biiltaheriis w ere arrested for 
an attempt to excite the troops in I’aris 
and other places to revolt; the protended 
author, captain Nantil,^had fled. This 
was a case of tn-ason, to lie tried hv tiie 
chamber,of peers, as the su})roiiie trihiinai 
for such crimes; and on this occasion it 
was maintained, that this chamher hiui the 
jK)wer to decide, whether a case comes 


in partiruliir, irave occtision to protiuind 
discussions of great political jmiinplcs. 
The censorship was contiiiueil alter Maroh 
III, 1820. I'he ministry, however, witli- 
drew its projft of a law regulating the or- 
gamxation of the iiiunicipal and 'de}>art-‘ 
mental administnition (which had iMSiu 
rejH'atedly demunded by the left side and 
the cr-ntre), Is'eaiise it was opiMised by all 
parties. Shortly In-fore the close of the 
wwion of IHtiO (July Ill, 1821), the nmiis- 


under its cognizance or not. In the pros- try was divirleil, jiartly on general views, 
ent case, the chamlier considereil the ae- luid jMirlly on the question as to the Bhare 


rusation proved, and condemned ilm'C 
absent persems to death' and six to,fine 
and imprisonment: the rot w'ere acquitteiL 
The exaggerated fears of the govenmieut 
were shown in the case of the conspiration ■ 
de FEst, all the jienions aceuwd Ijeiiig ac- 
. quitted. On the opening of the session 
of 1820 (from Dei;. 19, 1820, to July .’11, 
1821), Ijaitio.De Villele (q. v.)and<A>ri»iero 
- (q.v.) were appointed (Dec. 21), ministers- 
secretaries of state, with a vote in the 
council of ininisterM, hut without any de- 
paitmcnt in the uilmini<tration. 'I'he min¬ 
istry hoped to command the right side hy 
means ot’these spi^akers, hut'the ultras 
were soon found to lie op|Hjserl to tin; 
ministers. Count DuniKidieu, D»;lalot and 
’count Vaublanc, headed this op{>ositiou. 
Both patties seemed to unite with equal 
zeal f<»r tbe overtlirow of the ministry. 
The'left side principally attacked tlie in^. 
fluence of govemraent in tlie' electoral 
. colleges; but the right side continually 
maintained the majiM'i^; and the chamber, 
in the address to tlie k'uig, expressed a 


which die ministers w ho lield no (Kirtfolio 
should take in ;lit‘ adniinistnitioii. Vil- 
lele and Corhiere, ihendore, gave in tlieir 
roignatioii, the. coiiscqiieriri* of which was 
the alienation of the right side from tlie 
ministry. The ministers wen*, notwith¬ 
standing, HO runtident of their stability, 
that they hastened the o]K*ning of the 
session of 1821, for the ^>urpose of fixing 
the budget of 1822, lielore tlie closi; of 
the year, a.s it was tlicn usual to grant the 
Hupf lies for six months of the ensuing 
year in advance, without examining the 
e.'ntmates. At tin* muric time, tbe minis¬ 
ters luiried at* niaintaintng tlieir influence 
with tlie majority in tlie chandlers, fay 
pursuing a niMernte system; and the c.en- 
Horship, therefore, was directed with move 
severity against the journals of the anti* 
constitutionalists. • » 

But the new systcni Increased the num> 
tier of the ultra royalists, while it dimin¬ 
ished the strength of the left side and tbe 
centre. Tbe sewipn of 1821 was optm- 
ed on the 6th >»f November. The mem- 
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ben of the right nde voiUcd thcinfielves. 
more closely, in order to obtain a majority. 
They were the sjieakcre mid the t^iiortcrs 
of tlic committees of the cliambor. Both 
sides were equally discontented, althougii 
for (MeieiJt reasons, with the policy of 
govemmont in n'siicct to Naples and ritid- 
mout, as displayeit in iho congress at Lay- 
liach. (q. V.) The adilresa of the deputies 
to the kiug(NovemlK(r ‘iti), which touched 
on tliis {Kiint, gave olU'iici*, and, insUmd 
of being prCM-nl(*tl, us usual, by a great 
deputation, only the president and the two 
weretarieji of tli<’ house w(*rt! udinitbsl; 
and it was eensur*‘d liy the king in his 
ri'ply. The ke«*per of the seals, Ucmth*, 
pm(HiNP(l two hills, one for eontiiiuiiig the 
e4*nwirship till the dost- of the wssion 
of IrtHI, and the. other iiiqiosiiig addition¬ 
al restrietions on tlie lilx;rtj of the press. 
They were reeeited hy both sides, tif ihe 
rharnber with a deeidei! opposition. The 
ministry, unable to resist the couibiiied at¬ 
tack ui' both jiurlif'S, and nor during to 
liissolve the chaniliers, gave in their n-siir- 
iiatioii.s,Dee. 17 , lb*.!!. The ministrif 
was now formed, eonsisting of Pej ronnet, 
minister of justice, the \i.M tiiint de !\Ionl- 
monmey, of foreign ad’.iir', the duke of 
Btdluno (X’ielor), of war. t'orhiere, of tlie 
interior, the nianpiis <le <'leiniont-'ron- 
iieri', of the inanne, and Viili-le, of linunee. 
IJltra royalism was now trmni|ilianl: tlie 
right side .•s-eitied sai.»fn*d, and tJii! lell 
formed hut a feelil" opposition. 'I'ln* qew 
ministry immediately withdn w the pr<ip>>- 
siiion fora coniuniaiion ol’the eensoi'.iiip, 
wbieh, therefore, evpireil, I'eh. o, 

Bnt the trial of all olli-nee.-. of Ilie press 
was token from the jury, prineipally' 
through the miliienei of the lawyers of 
the right eeiiUe. As it wils now too late 
i to discuss the binlget of Ib'il, a pro- 
^ visional sii|>|>ly for tlir«-e months was 
graijled. Tim chaiigi* in the ministry 
had no had elU-ei upon the jaihlie eretln; 
but die disstitisfactidn t»f tlie tU-niocratie 
|KUty was displayed iti the |)rovimvs. In 
‘ 1H21, a coiispiruey in fav«>r of the yaung 
Napoleon wius discoveretl, and, m iJSii, 
several projects of rewilt in dtire.ieiit giuri- 
80119, two of whicli, ciHiducied by gen¬ 
eral Horton and colonel (^'iiron, netually' 
broke out, hut failed. 'I’lif missioiui- 
ncM ulso caused koiiio U'uuhlus in Paris; 
and several wxlititius acts of the students 
were punished by the sujipreasioii of the 
modicjil faculty (restored, with a new 
organization, in March, JlJiSl) in Paris, and 
the pmiiibitkm of all leetiims on mo<l- 
«m liisioty, natural law and intellectual 
pliUuaophy. At dm same-time, some of 


die departments were dU^riied ria- 
inorotis fires. Tiiese events provfikra die,' 
fanatics (as tjio ultra royalists wore called j '■ 
to the most violent attacks upon the'libc-. 
rols, who boldly niaititained, thqt the results 
of tlie revolution wero beneficial' for 
Prance. ' But, as the loft ride was con¬ 
stantly growing weaker, and their sjieak- . 
ere were often calle/l to orrler, they toally 
resolved not to vote any longer.' In the ’ 
, cliumlicr of jicers, tlie aristocracy also pre¬ 
vailed; mid they resolvi-d that no |>cer"' 
could ho arresu'd on account of civil suits, 
altliougli all Fn-nclirnen were jironounced 
by the'chartiT to lie equal in the eye of 
the law. The storm v session, ol«X82i 
fiimllyc.lo.sed May ], 

The eleclioll^ of the now deputies were 
mati.iged almost entirely by guvcriiincnt. 
Villele I'veii piiblisheil a circular letter, 
requiring all electors, who were public ' 
otlieois, to vote for the iiiinistrriril candi¬ 
dates. Although the o[>|K>shinn jirevaUwl 
111 Pafis, yet only .‘11 out of 80 t«*w depu¬ 
ties wi tv lihoml. The session of 1622 
was opened by die king, in the hall of tlie 
L'uivre, .lime 4, and eontmuod Augu.st 
17. On tlie llili of .Imic, the minister of 
finanee, Vilk le, iWlured, tfi.’it \he grant 
of lie- proviMoiiid siijijdy, wliicli iiad ls;en 
iii ( (-i,sy-y for the lii.-t iiiiit' years, would 
now eear.e, as he wa.-> ready to open die 
liiidgel of Ihi'j. The tak iit.s of this imn- 
i><|er gave hiiii .siieh an iiithieiico in the 
lulmitiistiutioii of iitiliirs, That,ontlje4lli of 
Sejtieiiiher, he was a|>pomted (iresidentof 
the ministiy. He al.-si everted a gn'at in- 
tliieiice upon jmhiic opinion, through the 
miiii.stenal jounud, tin: Jonrnnl <Jis Dibats. 
Hut tlie uUnts of the right side were dis- 
batislied with his moderation. lie neither 
did all that tiu'y vvisik'd, nor did he act 
vvitli siidieieiit promptitude for them. 
Villele, like evei \ other French slateMiiaii, 
as soon us he had rraelntl the highest step 
of tin> ndiniiiistrution, from vvtiieli lie eoald. 
suivey all the ix lutions of the country, 
understoiHl that France could no longer 
be govi'ined us an absolute luoimrt-bv; 
and that, if the attempt were once made, 
an abyss miiSt <»|H'ii between the inrtioii’ 
and the throne, into which the minisier 
who should moke the trial would he die 
first to fall, tairbiere, niiiiister of the in¬ 
terior, then agreed vvitli tlu*sc view s of V'il- 
lel<<. Till' mo.si iinportnnt acts of the ses¬ 
sion of 1822 rolatcil to the' new torid^, 
wdiiclifCunfoniinbly to the proliibitive sys- ‘ 
teui ol' F.iiglmal, and of sonn* of the cond- 
iiciital states, laid new restrieiioiis upon 
conuiicree. The foreign policy, in iela- 
tiun to Greece and Spain, waa also the 
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nil^i or fK'.vcral*wsnn debates, whieh 'chamber. Mantid,nevenhelt^tookhiiiV' 
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' only delayed thediscuaaiQa of the revenue 
ujaw above nieutionod, with tiie'.adoption 
J' of wliich the aesnon closed. On the triiU 
' of Berton and the Other oonspinuors, be- 
, fore alluded to, the attomey-geneFai of 
• PuiUers liad atteiii^Med to implicate the 
, deputies Lafitte, Keratiy, Beni. Cunstant 
and general Foy, as accomplices. He 
was therefore accused by Uiern us a liliel- 
ler; but he was protected by his office, 
and Benj. Constant was condemiual to a 
heavy mie, on account of his severe n'- 
marks on the attorney. 

The contest now approached its decis¬ 
ion hy Uic ceiKTuI defeat of the hlwral 
party,*on th?» great quesfioni tfluill France 
suppress eleincwmtic principles in Spain 
by fon*e? Tbe king oinuietl the sessions 
of 1823 (closed the Ihh Maj% 1823), on ilie 
28th Januaty, with a sjieech aniiounciiig 
the march of 100,000 French troops to 


se.at in the house on tbe 4tb March, ondli,' i 
tlie notional guard refusing to act, wm \ 
forcibly dragged from the chamiK>r by 
gCTutannes. The foil side, with the ex-ic 
ception of a few members, (]^uitted UjWy.; 
house; those who remained, with stwem' 
oftlie left ceutits, declined voting: (12 oiein*' ' 
bers presented a formal protest against ^. 
exclusion of Manuel Tliere was now 
only a silent op|)osition in the rjght ce,n« ' 
tre in favor of peace; hut tlie extiemo',; 
right, or the party of Luhourdoniiftye,' 
continued to attack Vilh' le, tlie urcssident ' 
of the ministerial council, and Latx>imiou< 
naye publicly declared bis dissatislaction 
witli the chfliic, and with the neglect to 
restore tlie national domains to the emi- 
grunts. In the discus.<ion of the budget 
of 1824, in which tin* estimated expendi- ■ 
tun' amounted to IHK) millions, the refioit 
atirilniicd the greatness of the sum (o the 


Siiain, for the putfio'H* of reconciling lluit 
kingdxM with Euroja'. Of 51 de|)utics, 
who i:a'l voted against the ininistn.. 45, 
And among them Benj. <'mistantj Inul not 
liocn rejdected; and tlu- opposition was 
entirely without influence. Vilh-l** who 
did not' un'ooudirionaily favor the war, 


reiohition, which had swallowed up tlie 
<>stati M of the church, leaving the clergy to 
Ih- pan! by government; liud consmiieil 
the funds of ciiuritabl(‘ institutions, now to 
b* sup|>orted by the state; cmited a great 
' niinib'r of officers, which could only Iks 
dmiiiiishcd gi'udually; lost the greatest 


lK*t bdiig aide to agna* widi the duke dc 
Mcintmon*ncy, minister of foreign affairs, 
conceniing the note to he sent to the 
Spanish government, hail the good lor- 
tuiK* to obtain the upjirohution of the 
king; upon whieh the duke de Moninio- 
reucy resigned his place, ami was suc¬ 
ceeded by the vis(‘ouiit de Clctteaiibriand. 
In the latter [tiait of the session, the'hdb 
for the budget of Jr24, the loan of 1(KI 
millions for the extraordinary ex|M‘nses ot‘ 
1823, the calling in. of the vetenins and 
the ilutation of the ehaiidn'r of j*e<Ts and 
deputies, pro]ios(;d by the minister of 11- 
nance, were uilo{»te,d. As the ileelamtion 
of war was a prerogative of theerown, the 
ehaiuiiers could only consider tlie |S)liey 
of a war witli B[>ain during the disciisfiion 
of tljc extraordinary emditof KKl millions. 
The peace ftarty, in both chaniU-rs, was 
OomiKiecd of the ablest and inost ex|H‘ri 
enced men. Manuel, Uie deputy of Ven- 
(who, in tbe.foriner session, liad sjiok- 
en of the repugnance of France to the 
liourbona), by Home allusimis to the danger 
to which Ferdinand was exposed by the 
invasion of tlie country by fop-ijpi trmijw, 
drawn flora tbe history of the Fn-neh 
revolution, exasperated tlin right shle to 
such a deooe, that they voted (Mun h 3) 
his exciuffion from the present Hession, 
without allowog him to make his de¬ 
fence, and in vuMStion of tlie rules of tlie 


}tart of the eolonies, those which remain¬ 
ed costing ikOOOiOtKf francs more fiian 
they yiekii-d ; and finally augmented the 
(iirtilic debt 100,(K)0,(XK) in rin/ta since 
1788. The w'ar began, and tbe result (see. 
.Spgtn I/I 182;i) wa.s the triumph of tlie , 
llourbous; the iitoiiurchical principle was 
esUihlLshed; the IhptrlKiiis acquired A little 
{Kipulariiy witli the anny; and this ex- • 
]S'nsive eanqmign of six niuntiiS was thus . 
of some. imiKfrttuice in strengihening le- 
gitimncy. Baron Damas bad siiccmliKl 
tiie duke, of Belliino, ns fiiinister of war, 
in the lH>ginning of'lhe war. Tbe sciaiuou 
of 182-1 was o|M>ned .March 23; the niuii- 
U-rof hlierals was n'diired from 110 to 17, 

A supply of 107,(KK),000 francs for the ex¬ 
traordinary exiH-niK-s of 1823 was grantexL 
and the bill providing for the siqgenniai 
I'k'otiori of diqiiiiics (si'o tSeptermud JSfcc* 
tmis) w'as lulopted. Tbe S{KmiHli war had ' 
cost 207,827,(>00 francs, njiain bad Htij>- ; 
nlated for tbe payriK'ut of only 113,877,7{)0. 
To meet this exigency, VilR'lo brought for- ^ 
waixl a pnqjosal to nxlucc the rmUs from..'' 
5 js;r cent, to 3 iKtr cent, which waa’^ 
tidopted by the deputies, but rejtjcted (3d. 
.Tuik!) Iijf the fKicra, Cbiteanhriimd (q. v.), 
for refusing to defend tlifvbili, was cUk 
firive^I of me portfolio of lorttigri aflaij% ' 
and iHicanic a idolcnt ofiponcnt of govern* , 
inent The other mcamirea of tbe inloilH ' 
try were' canted, in both houses, by «, 
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S Mt mtyoirity; and the motion of Labour- widt the empire of Brazil (Oct 4,1836).' 

nnayo fiir die indemnification t>f the In the aesaion of 163d (oWned Jan. Slat, 
emigranta was rejected. Soon ufler tlie and closed July (!th), toe miniatry wa« 
close of tliis session (August 4)j rlie gOv- strengthened in the clmtriber of i»er« by 
ominent renewed the censorship of the the iioiriination Of ,11 new peers. The 
public, joutnrils, chiefly through llm influ- riill.establishing the right of .priniogem* 
«ncc of count Frayssinous, bishop of Hor- tore and entails [svbstitutiona) was (iassed, 
mopolis, and grsuid-master r»f the iiniver- however, only after striking out die pro- 
oity, who had lieen intrusted with the. new visions on the fomicr point, in which the 
ministry of public worship. Louis XVIIl nation discerned tfic foundation of a new 

t q. V.) died the Kith .Stpleinln'r, and his ,ari«toeracy, on»lthede.«tniction ofthok^al 
irather (sec Charks X] aseended the equality of all citizen.^. Itwas r^ected ny 
tlirono. The king declaml his intention the |>ners on the Hth April, 1886. Ti'ie 
of confinnitig the cliarter, appoimeil (ho jmblic attention was mobt attracted by the 
dauphin (duke of Angoulerne) u inenihcr trial ofOuvranl, (q. v.) When the French 
of the ministerial r,ouncil, atnl snp|»n'.‘«sefl army, in the Spanish cairy|jaignf* had 


daiiplnn (onke ot Aiigouiemel u inemncr 
of the ministerial r,ouncil, and snp|»n'.‘«sefl 
(Sept. 39) the eeiwirsliip of the pnhlie 
lournais. The count de f’leriiinnt-Ton- 
n^re was apjsiintcd mhilstiT of war; the 
duke de Doiuleaiiville, iiiinisUT of the 
njyul jinlace; and fiaron llaintiA, ininister 
of foreign alliiirs. \ illele si!cnre<l the 
'confidence of tiic king,-hy hi.s prmlent ad- 
ministratioii, and by his concessions to 
the aristocratical and theocritical siiirit. 
Chi'itwiiihriand i-oiiliiiiied, liy his organ, 
the Journal lies Dihais, to he a most elo¬ 
quent opponent of his niejisun’s. 

In the session of I83.‘» (iVom Dei*. 23. 


reai'ls'd Bayennc, the dnkc of Augou- 
li-nie fiiiind tin; supjilies of food and cloth¬ 
ing d'-fieieni. In this emergency, Otr- 
vraid sti'jijM'd in, and, by laree'advances 
of iiioiu'y, saved ilie army. The terms of* 
Ins cimtiact were c\orhitaiit, and he suc¬ 
ceeded m eff'eeting it by exten.sive briber}’, 
which, however, was not die only sViarne- 
fnl part of the traosiictioii. Double ra¬ 
tions weie ilrawii Jiir I(K),U00iueii, liecanse 
the tniop', wliilst eiiqilojed inth# Sjmnish 
war,still n'liiamed on tiie Boils^at home,, 
ami the allowances for i»av were made 


1821, to June i;i, Ipyo), the trinniph of 
Vilhde w'jus eouqilete. 'fhe hill for the 
indemnification of ilie emigraiiN, h\ grant¬ 
ing I,000,OUl),(K>0 fhiiies in nnUs^ as an 
induilinity for their est-itos, the prerecls 
of the sale of which liadliecii dfqio- jled in 
the public tri’asury, and that tiir tlie re¬ 
duction of rfn/r.<f,now ptL-sed. Both loea"- 
urcjj were loudly eoiideiiini d h\ the nation, 
which iK'canie more and more <qq» 0 'ed tt* 


in the sniie rali*i. Tins was one of tlie 
caiist n of tile eiioniions exiicnsc* of the 
canquiign, ••'tated in the American Aiinual 
Keir. at >7.0(K).()(H) fr.; in the German 
('on. Lev, at 2()7,8‘i7,000. Villelc, on the 
first report of the business, had Ouvrard 
Crresteil; but btt tsioii rejicnted this step, 
w hen Oiu rard was tried by the courroycje, 
and tlien h\ the [icers, because the more 
tlie matter wasin\«*stigntcd,tlie more fraud 


the p^ilicy of the govcrnnient. A law w.-ls 
also passed punishing .sacrilcirc (the pn»fa- 
mtiun of sacred places and nti'iisils) >vit!i 
death. Tliechil li'-tofthe king was lived 
at 25,(}00,(KK) annually, for life ; the appa¬ 
nage of the rovaffiimily ut7,(KK),(l{M). 'fhe 
duke of Orh'uns reecivetl the title of wt/td 
kiffhnesg. Immediately after the accept¬ 
ance of lh<‘ hiniget fi»r IHtlli, the s;ilendid 
coronation of the king, (Jharlcs X, ^ook 
plftc4t (May 8*d) at Rheims, ticcordmg to 
' ancient castom, with tie- addition, how¬ 
ever, of tin* oath of the king, to govern 
ac,cordiug to the cfutHe. Tiie king had 
alrtnidy acknowledged the inde|K‘iitlence 
of Ha.ni (q. V.), by tla* ordinance of Ajiril 
17, ltl25. Coinhiercial intercourse with 


iqipean'd, and the more jiersons were 
found to be implicated. .\t length the min¬ 
istry indiiei'd the peers to give up tlie trial 
witlwmt eonvictiiiar the peers implicated; 

I lilt tills stiqi w'as taken too late to conceal 
from tlie natioti tt scene of dctcstahle 
ahtiscs. An efleet not unlike this vvus 
produced by the count Moiillosicr’s dc- 
iimiciatiou of the Jesuits, who wen' rc- 
I'stahlishing themselves in Franci*, con¬ 
trary to law, (See Jisiutji, and Vltramon- 
tiinists.) I’lie court of apjieal, at Paris, de¬ 
clared ii.M'lf jncomjieient to decide on this 
Mibjeet ; lint the ahla- dc la Mi'iuiuis was ' 
eondeiiuicd and punishi'd for his auack 
upon the privilege.s of (he (laificun church, 
us <>slahli^!lC(l hv the declaration of 1682, 


tlift Spanish American republics was also 
, pernfittod, IhU without n n'cogtiiiion of 
iheir inde]M:ndenee, to which Spain re- 
■Ibsed to acmir. A pit'Iitniiiury treaty of 
' commerce was concluded with Great Ijrit- 
siio,and a treaty of commerce and amity 
votu V. 20 


On LafayetteV n'tiini from the Ik State.v, 
in 1825, the riti/ens of Havre haying 
rt'ceived him with some dcnionstralious 
of joy, the govemTm'iit manill'Sted their 
nv»H*ntmeiit by onlering out the gmdarmei, 
who chargud the uiultitnde with drawn 
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.Babres. The influence of ihe Jesuits was 
Been in the prosccutiorf of the Co^itu- 
,, Uonnd and Courrier Ihmfais, two pf tl»e 
'• best lilteral journals. Villele, who had 
disrerniiient enough.to 86e to what this 
t^uuiticistn v^yuld, lead, and who was, at 
the same time, obnoxious to.the liberals, 
on aceoulit of his anti-constitutional prin- 
. ciples, and his, operations in the funds, 
bectuiie less secure. Tlie |>aities assinncd 
a more hostile attitude towards each other. 
The royajists and the supporters of the 
Jesuits liecame more. ojK*n in the expres- 
' sioii of tlieir real ^ntiinents; tlie liberuKs 
became'Stronger and bolder; and tlic gov- 
emnithii ass'^jiied more and more the 
character , of an institution sup^mru-d Ity 
force and iittrigue, and npt forming an 
integrant part of tlie nation. I'lie statif 
of Portugal, South America ami Gifece 
Contributed to increa.se the agitation. The 
session ot Ife<27 was ojiened Ih’c. 12, lf'2(5. 
Damas; minister of foreign aflair.-!, in¬ 
formed til" chamber that all the continent¬ 
al po^^•‘*' had endeavori'd to prexent the 
interference of Spain in ilu' titfairs of Por¬ 
tugal ; ih&t Fmneo had cooperated with 
them, had withdrawn her anilwisMidor 
from Aladrid, and had entered into ur- 
rangemenls with England to leave Portu¬ 
gal and Spain to settle their ulliiirs in tlieir 
own way. M. de Montlosier jinx-nted a 
[letitioji to the ehamber of fwers, praying 
that the laws ai.niiii.st tlie Je.siiils might he 
put iiL force. Affet a violent discus>ion, 
the jietition was refern rl to the pre.sideiit 
of the cuuncil of ministers. A pojiular 
Triumph, of greater imjioruince, xvaa tiie 
result of the discussions conceriiitig the 
lilKirty of the press. Tht' bill proposed by 
the niintsters wusadopted liy a majority of 
' 2X1 against in tlie chamber of depuiics, 

but the majority of tli^ jaiers lieing ((mnd 
to be opposi^d to it, the project was witli- 
drawii by an ordinance of April 27, 1^27. 
Paris was filled with rejoicings, llliniii- 
nations, lireworks, &.c., tc.stiiied the tri¬ 
umph of die oppo.sition. 7'his event was 
. followed by die disbanding of tlie na¬ 
tional guards of I’aris, a body of 45,000 
tnen, who, at a review (April 29) in the 
Champ de Mans, had joined the cne.s of 
hatred against the ministry. This was a 
-highly unpopular measure. ]..afitte. lien- 
jamin Constant, Casimir-Pemer, and two 
other members, declared ilK'niwlves ready 
to imfieach the minismrs, during the dis¬ 
cussion of die budget fi>r 1828. Villtde, 
however, took credit to himse|f for having 
ventured on a step which he knew to 1 h; 
uiifiopular, but considered necessary'. The 
_ supplies for 182G amounted to 983,940,350 


foancs.. The i excess’of income over this 
expenditure w’as 5,119,365 francs. Viltelc 
congratulated die nation that there should 
lie an excA;ss, iifler many extiaoniinaiy 
cx|}enscp. M. Hyde de Neuvillc, for¬ 
merly F^ch minister in the U. Stales, 
having accused the French arnliassador at 
Madrid of connivance in the Sjianish in¬ 
vasion of Portugal, his own name was 
immediately struck from the roll of am- 
bcissadcurs tn disjmrabUitL Rut die rigor¬ 
ous .ceiusorehip of the press, established by 
an ordiiinnri' of June 24, was much more 
obnoxious than any jircviou-s measure's of 
the ministry'. The opposition jiajicrs 
sometimes ajipcarcd witli whole columns 
blimk : u thuusaiid ingenious contrivances 
were; invented for expressing free opin¬ 
ion, and the liberal spirit Ix'cnme die 
more active in other meaiw of gtlack. 
Some excitement wa.s produced, about 
this time, by the assault of the marqiiis 
de Miuibreuil on the grand ehaniberlain, 
'J'alley nmd. The marquis knockeil him 
down by a violent blow on the face, in 
the pri'sence of the court, and alleged, as a 
reason for lus conduct, dial lie had been 
employed hy Talleyrand, at the time of. 
tlie first restoration, to assas.siiKilc Naj>o- 
ieoii, and to wav lay the wife of .Terome 
lloiiapiule, in order to ohtuin possession of 
tlie erovvii jewels. Having succeeded on¬ 
ly ill the latter enterprise, Talleyrand re¬ 
fused the promised reward, and puiiLshed 
lies e()niplHint.s with an imprisonment of 
.‘•ix iiiondis. The story apjvars to have 
made little impre.osioii on Jiis jiidgv'S, and 
he was fined and impri-om d for five year.^. 
The iiitermeiit of Manuel, vvlio died Aug¬ 
ust 20,at dieeoinilry house ot Lafittc, was 
a new cause of irritation. Lafittc wiw 
refused pcrr.iis.sion to remove tlielMKlyto 
his house in Paris, and to bury it from 
thence; he tlicrelbn! projiosed, that the fu¬ 
neral proer ssion should [iroceed direedy to 
the ei'Mietery of PM; Larhaisf. The ix)- 
li<‘e eagerly aecejrted this projHisitioii, in 
order to prevent di'iiionst rations of popular 
fcicliiig and respect, similar to Uiose which 
lia.l attendi'd the funeral fd" general Foy. 
Till! procession arrived, towards noon," at 
the gates of Rouje, where an immense 
iiiimher of people hud assembled. The 
jieople look out the cofiln, and carried it 
tipon their shoulders, but were finally pre¬ 
vailed upon by the gendcroica to allow it to 
he put liack into die hearse; from which, 
however, they unharnessed the horses, and *• 
drew it tliemsolves. New bodies of gen- 
iLimies now apjieared in one of die Ixiulc-; 
Yards, with another funeral car drawn by 
four horses, into wliicli tliey insisted on 
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removing tlw ooffin, A cbraprornis® was 
, finally made, and two lioraon were slightly 
liarncsscd to the ear, whili^t tlio jioople 
conUnuetl to<lraw it. Lafayette delivered 
a short simech at the grave. The im¬ 
mense, fnultitude dispersed wilhotit fur¬ 
ther disturlxuice. During this year, France 
was obliged to agree to aci^njdit the agents 
of tlio southern rejndiUcs of America, 
us Mexico and Colombia would not con¬ 
sent to the lialf-way ineasun's by which 
. llic French mvernnient wished to obtain 
commercial advantugc.s, without couipm- 
mising her adhensnee to legitimacy. Ear- 
13 ' in the summer, war broke out with 
Algiers, hut was curried on witli little 
spirit It arose chiefly liom ^ controversy 
respecting a del»t dtie tlie Alg(Tme.s for 
com [xircluLscd on account of tlie French 
government, in 17!W. 

' Villele was not so blind as not to see 
that the ministry wjw lo.sing ground. 
n<‘ therefore dctcriniiicd to tlissolve the 
cliamlH'r, which had still throe years to 
run. This he did eithiT iK'cause lie e.v- 
jxjctod to oi>tain a majorUy hy a n('W elec¬ 
tion at this time, of wljich then; might Iw 
less chance tlin'O years later, or because 
he really wishecl to throw himsell' upon 
the nation, and receive his sentence from 
its decision. In Paris, out of H00() votes, 
f)nly 1114 were lor tin- ministerial eundi- 
dates; the rest wne fir the lilsTals, I)u- 
pont-dc I’Eure, Lulitte, ('asimir-l’enier, 
nenj. Constant, Dc .Selioia-n, Tenunix, 
Koyer-O)llard and baron l^oiiis. Tl»' 
same r(.«ult took place in the ilepurtments, 

5 and a majority of the chamber was lilwral. 
This result occasioned the gn-atest joj' in 
Piuis, and caused some disturhaiiees, in 
which nearly 50 persons were killed hy 
lht^eml4trme8. 

The, ordinance which had <Iissolvcd the 
cliarnlx'r Ijad been ucconipanicd by 
another, dated November 5, Irti?, creat¬ 
ing 76 new jii'ors—on act certainly un¬ 
constitutional in sjiirit, although the riglit 
of the crown to creates new peers is not 
limited hy any precise rule. Amoitg the 
list, we hardly find on<*, except Soult, who 
could be considered entitled to the honor 
hy past servicc.«i. January 4, 1H28, wIm'u 
the ministry was jiartially tiissolved, the 
names of Peyronnet and Corbiere. 

were add?d to the niimlKT. Tin; sevaUh 
ministry, was now formed. Count de la 
Ferronayc, late ambassador to St. Peters¬ 
burg, was created minister of foreign af¬ 
fairs ; count PortuUs, vyhuse rc]M>rt against 
the Jesuits was not forgotten by the lilxw 
rals, .keetter of the 8<!als and minister of 
justice; M. de Caux, uiniStor of war; M. 


Martignat, minister of the Interior; count ’ 
Roy, minister' of. finance. The depart¬ 
ment of commerce was erected into a ' 
separate ministry, and assigned to M. St. , 
Cricq, who had bccn_ for several years at 
iw head, ,as director-general of the cus¬ 
toms. M. de Chabrol, minister of tlje 
murine, who wu.s said to liavC opjiosed 
tlie di.s.soluiion of the national guards, re- ■ 
inained in the new ministry,as did,likewise, 
count dc Frayssinous, minister of ecclesi- 
a.-itical ufTiiirs; hut the department of 
public instruction was fakeu from* this 
minister, and raisetl to a sejiarate branch 
of administration, to which M. de Vatis- 
menii w'as ap[iointe<t I'lto session was 
ojH'iied F’chruary .5,18^; atM die king, in 
his Bjici-ch from tlie throne, coiigratnlated 
the iiuiioM on the victory ofjNavarino. The 
new pliers were received without any 
question rcs|)eciing the legalitj' of their 
crealion. The chamber of deputies was 
so equally divided, that the balance of 
power*remained with a fraction of about 
IK) mernlwrs detached from the right side. 
Ro\er-('ollard was chosen president of 
the clianiber by tlie king, fi-om the five 
candidates presented to him. The king, in 
fliis in.'iance, ihwinted from tlie custom 
of selecting candidate who had tlie 
majority of votes. Refore tlie discussions 
respeetin" tlie answer to the king’s 
siieccli took pliu'c, Chahml and Frayssi- . 
nuns, the two iiieiiilx’rs of tlie Vilhdemin- 
istn, w'lio had remained in the cabinet, 
resigned tlieir post.s; and wera succeeded 
by 11} de de Neuville and Feutrier, bishop 
of Keaiivais. Several illegal rotunus of 
deputies had been set aside, and the lil»- 
eral jiarty gained now stn’iigth by supply¬ 
ing the vacancies. A pmpositiou of M. 
de Coniiy, to subject all members of the 
cliamher iiceejiting office to a new elec¬ 
tion was pulsed, atler some w'ann di'batcs, 
hy a tote of 144 t,o 1113, hut wa.s rejected 
hy the ])cers, hy a vote of 210 to 41. The 
discussions on the iihiLsos in tlie post-offi¬ 
ces, and the existence of ^ cahtnet notr, 
when' all siisjMicted letters won' opened 
(ns is the case in many countrii'S in Eu- 
rope), jfti'rc also animated. A salutary 
law, providing for the nimuUl revision of 
the jiiiy and electoral lists, was passed, 
and many abusi's connect^ with them, 
which had gniwn uji under the late min¬ 
istry, wen' e.xposed. A committee w'as a|>- , 
pointed to iiiquin' whether there were 
gniuiids fdr impeaching the late ministry 
for (HHUiiatiuii and treason ; but, as they 
had not the power to send for persons 
and papers, they n'portcd “ that there was 
occasion fur jiroeuring further iuforniatioo 
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.tespecting tlie acciisafitm of treason, tlnit 
had been advanced oga^st tiie late min* 
istrj'.” Tlie consideration qf this report 
' was deferred till after the discnssioi) of 
the budpi-t, which Ytrtuaby amounted to 
' ^ abandoning tlie impeachnieuL^ .Tlit' cler- 
* gy were dissatisfieil with the ordinance, 
directing tliat no imrsou should tlienci'- 
i, foilli be intrusted with tlic charge of 
bcliools. and with instruction in luiy 
. liouse of education, unless ho declared, in 
writing, that he did not lielong to aiiV n‘- 
ligious ctHigregation, not legally establish¬ 
ed in France, which was iduefly direct¬ 
ed against tho Jesuits. They ])rotiOuii- 
ced tl ^ law 'to 1 h^ a eonspiracy against 
tlie Catholic religion; the bishoi> of Tou¬ 
louse even anuounecd his inleiinoti of 
opposing it iu liis diocese, hut tlie }h>jh‘ 
prevailed ujwn the clergj' to subinit. Tlie 
session was closed’ August If^ : and re¬ 
flecting men wen' of ofiinion, tliat tliis 
ministry could not jirobsdily sttuid. We 
have SITU that tliey bad little uiiquestion- 
ahle stu>(/(-rt in the chaiiihcr. 'J'lie uhra- 
loyali^l3 ai.d Jesuits were --tLll more \io- 
lent agaipst the present adniinistratioii, 
tluiii against Viilele’s. Tlic left side by 
no means'entertained a full eonndence ifi 
itand tlic court was uinjer the influence 
of the elerg)', which seemed to abhor et - 
ary thing liberal. In general, it must lie 
. said that the niiuistiy had no strong inter¬ 
est for its foundutioii. 

During this year the Fn-ricli 

troojis retunK‘d from ftpaiii, and limned a 
part of the ex|»edirion, consisting of from 
to 14,000 men, wiiieii sailed (iir the 
Morca nndiT general Muison, m the 
nioniji of August, for the purpose of de- 
. livermg Greece Irotu the hands of the 
Turk.«. The Morca was soon occiipit d 
(see (jretce) by tlie French forces. The 
, ministry detiirniiiied not to remove any 
officer for liis political upiiiion.s. This tru¬ 
ly liberal measure olierided the wann jifir- 
tisatis, and pniiiabSy eontrilnited, with the 
/otlier causes^.'Jiove mentioned, to fheir 
dovenfall. 

The session of 1P20 began Jariilaiy 27. 

, The most important sulijeet tone.bed on 
iu the king’s spei'ch, was ^the jiroinise to 
proper laws “ft r plm-ing tlie niiiiiicipul 
and departmental organi?.rition in harmo¬ 
ny with till? existing in.stitutions’’—^tlii; want 
, of which had iwcn felt ever sinee tlie n'sto- 
ratioii of the Uonri>ons. Royer-fiollanl 
was again elected president of the depu- 
' ties. Mortignac, the minister of the inte¬ 
rior. pjesented, early hi I’ebruary, two 
projeia ; one ri^ulating tlm organization 
■ of the communes; the otlier, respecting 
^ • 


the councils of the departments and/or- 
rondissipnails. After a long disctistao^n, 
the ministers withdrew the projet*--^ 
measure which undoubtedij hastened 
their approaching overthrow'. Tho dis¬ 
cussion of these important p6ints of 
government exposed the ministry to the 
assaults of the right and left sides at the 
same time. An unjiopulur law was fiass- 
ed by a inajority of IK) votos, in ihecham- 
licr of deputies, providing pen-sious for 
such peers us hud not 30,uM francs clear 
iiiepine. These {x’nsiuns v^'re made iin- 
alionuble rentes, and ti'ansinissihle to tho 
succes.soi' to a peerage, only in the event 
(if his not ha\ ing a clear revenue of 30,000 
francs. It apiH’ured, also, ilmt 50,000,000 
francs had been distributed in the cham¬ 
ber of peers, iu conformitj with the net 
of Irtio, for indemnit} ing the cmigninls. 
< >n this occasion, the liberal journals at¬ 
tacked tlie ministiT with iiolence. Before 
tlii^ close of the se.ssion, M. Portaiis had 
been apjKiinted minister of foreign afliiirs, 
and ‘aM. Bourdeau keejirr of the seals. 
I'lie ministry became more and nioro'em- 
barra.ssed, a‘< the sc'ssion advtinced ; the 
sujiplks which they asked for wi're not 
granted. a\ few days after the proroga¬ 
tion of the elianilHT, the ministry was 
dissched. JM. Portaiis had kept open for 
himself the oflin* of first pre.sideiit of the 
court of e.L'saioii, the highest jui'.icml 
stayon iu Fraiiee. Messrs. Bourdeau and 
Vjitismeml reeeivi'd neither decorations, 
pensions, nor e\eu the usual allc* of min- 
i.ster 111 ' state. 

On August ft, lH‘Jft. tlic following ap- 
jiohitments wore amiouijced: prince Po- 
liguiie, minister of foreign afl’airs ; M. 
(.'ounoisier, kcejwr of^lie seal.s and rnin- 
istei of justice ; count Bourmont, ministet 
of war : count Rigny, minister of murine 
and the eolofiies; count de la Bourdon- 
na\ e, minister of tlie interior; baron de 
iMontbcl, minister of ecelesiustical affairs 
and jiublie iiistructioii; count Cliuhrol de 
(/'rousol, minister of finaitru. The 'dc- 
partment.s ofcomnierec and manufactures 
were sii|)[iresw'd. Riguy, the commander 
ol’ the French fleet at litivarino, declined 
tlie offen'd iiort-folio, and M. d’Uaussey, 
prefect of the Gironde, and a deputy of 
the right side, was named in hie place. 

'Pile minisfry wa.s decidedly ultra-roy¬ 
alist. Boumiont hud served under Wa- 
jKileon, dcclunxi lor Louis XVIII, had 
again taken office under Niifiolooi), whom 
he descited on flic field of Waterloo, fled 
to the Boiirlions, whom he joined at 
Ghent, had been created a peer, and 
commanded th% I army of occujiution in 
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Spain, after the return pf the dulce d’An* 
gouk^me. Prince Polignac (for wliorn it 
is Uiought that the place of president of 
the council of niinisters had tieon left va¬ 
cant difring the last administration) was 
completely idcmtified with the ancitaif 
r^ginu. Attached, from his very birth, to 
the person and fortunes of Charles<X, Po- 
lignac is, in his religious and {N)liticnl sen¬ 
timents, a royalist. He and his brother 
Arniiutd were implicated in Pichegru’s 
conspiracy, but were pardoned by 
leon. SinCA^ 182.3, he bad l>cen arnlMLssu- 
dor at Loudon, and always showed a great 
predilwtion for England, without entering 
at all into the IjlM-ral spirit of her institu- 
ti«ms. It Was also sus|M'cted, that( lie 
owed his elevation to English influence, 
and jiarticulnrly to that of Wellington; 
and, as the prince had no ledeeinirig 
(pialitics, the majority of the nation at 
oiice pronounced against him. M. de la 
Hourdonnaye, minisUT of the interijir, was 
next ill importance to prince Poligimc. 
Ho had always been one of the. ipost ac¬ 
tive and violent niemlH>rs of the eMreme 
right. As .soon as the niinistry was coin- 
[losed, the. ipio.stiori aros<“, how it was to 
procure a majority in the chamher. Ijii 
Butirdotinaye proposed to try the danger¬ 
ous policy of Villele, viz. to dissolve the 
chanilxtr, and to procure a majority m the 
new elections hy the active and muted 
exertions of the royalists, using, of i-onrse, 
all means in the jwwer of the mini.strj. 
But this projMisal was not adofited hy Ins 
colleagues, arul, in fart, there i.s no doiiht 
that they would have lieoii entirely Imflled, 
although the clergy would have done ev¬ 
ery thing in their [tower to .secure the \ie- 
tory to I’olignac. TJio njection of this 
proposition, and the creation of prince 
Polignae pnisident of tJie mini.steriid 
council, induced M. la Boimtonmiye to 
resign. Baron Motithel, \Vhn hail hei ii 
elected a memher of the chamber hy the 
coHgreganufles of Toulouse, was tnuisferred 
to the department of the interior, atid iM. 
Ranville, distinguished at Cauii among 
the agents of the reiictioti of 1815, wits 
made minister of eoelesiastieal nflairs and 
public instruction. Thus wa.s the iniiiis- 
try constituted at the end of the year 18211. 
lA't us pause to take a survt'y of Fniiiee, 
Wfore JVC enter on the mcmorahle year 
1830.—Tliotigji tlie Bourbons hail en¬ 
deavored to build uji ail aristoenitical aiul 
elieolitte monarchy, many of their meus- 
nn*s littd the coiitraiy cftect. 'J’lie nohle.s 
hod e.easi‘d, in Fro^iee, to, form an aris¬ 
tocracy. Their ^reat iiiidibers imd dittle 
wealth: the mixtim* of ixiliticol elements 
cm* 


they present,—the noUease of the andm 
rigime. and of the imperial dynasty, the 
one the offspring of feudalism, the other * 
of the revolution—the soldier of Coud6, and 
the offiqer of the republican army, who 
encountered him in the field; their total 
want of any political privileges;—^these, 
with some (Hher circumstances, had left 
the Twblease entinily without consequence. 
Even flic [leers do not contain many ariS- 
toemtical elements. Without the imip®**'’® 
wealth and jiatronage of tlie British peer¬ 
age, they art* pot able to exercise any 

f 'reat iiifluenee; they are obliged to fbl- 
ow, not lead the nstiou. (See ^filnLUy, 
Peers.] One of the ineasui'% of tlie late 
dyna'ity, which had racoiled upon them- • 
selves, was the allowing only those to vote, • 
and to be eligible to offiec, who paid the* 
highest taxes. (See Election.) As the 
nobility were not rich, it very' often hap- 
jicned that harohs and counts could neither 
lie, eligilile nor even electors, while rich 
irimiiifiictiin'iN, bankers, &c., enjoyed these 
[invileges. Those very persons whom,it 
was tlie {weat object of the government to 
exclude from the legislature,* were the 
[lersons who [laid tin* highesf taxes, and 
who, eonseipiently, were electors, and fre- 
qui'iitly were elected. The Bourlmns did 
nut uiideiMuiid France,' and had grad¬ 
ually alieiiaied the nation ; the Tatter 
knew the sentiments of the Bourbons; 
thej knew wJiat they hud to ex|>ect from 
the new ministry, and were determined, 
Irom the hegiiuiing, not to tolerate their 
illegal projects. 'I’he gcni'nil condition 
of the [leojile, at thus time, was pros[>er- 
ous; commerce and manufa^tim's flour¬ 
ished ; and the quystioii waus often asked; 
Of what do the Frenelveomplaiti ? Have 
thi'v not alj they want? It is not ne-. 
ees.sarv, in this country, to refute those 
who consider the [ihysicul comforts of a 
jieofile a.s the sole stundunl of the good¬ 
ness of n government or of the condition 
of a nation, ll is one of the best [loints 
in tlie late struggle of the French nation, 
that, though they were, physically, in a 
flourishing Mate, they vet spared no exer¬ 
tion, aiid wi'rt' willing to shed tlieir blood, to 
establish |«riiiciples which they held di'ar. 

Prince Polignae vVas not the author of 
the troubles wliicli ensued. We are fir 
from denying his guilt, but we think that . 
the BourlKiius nibs^ sotiner or later, have 
come to ojien vVar witli the jirineiplcs of . 
the nation. All xvays of incorporating 
liiieml ])riiicipl<‘s with the notions of the* 
royalist^ h^d been tried in vain, in all 
[Kissihk* shaik's of ministries; it remain-. 
ed only to declare ofieu W'ar against tiie 
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i&att<^n. But tiic war was resolved ujKm p^rs had answered on tlic 10th, hy a 
' without a calfulation of tlic relative men* eclio of the siMJorh thim tlie ihrone. 
'' strength of fife parties. Chateaubriand’s discourse on this speech 

, 1 1830. ilhurh 2, the speech fnuii the was a Udd attack on the iniiiistom. Tlie 

' throne aimouncetl tKitt vWir had been do-■ two rhauilM.*rs were iirunodiatelV con- 

clared against Algieis account of tin* voked for the iu*xt day (the 10th), to re- 

‘uisults uui’red to the Frencii flag (the dey ceive a cunuiuinicHtion from the g»>vem- 

bad also struck the French cousiil at a nKuit, when the chambers wen; declared 
public audience, on roe«‘iving an answer rto la* prorogued until t*ei»tember 1, tlic 
in the negative to his question whether same year—a measure wliieh pnidnccd 
the dibt abovemeiitioned, due fretm Fmuee great c-veitemenl thi'onglioiit France. The 
to Algiers,bad been settled); ili.it nefne joipnals la'i-ame inon; active tlian ever, 
negotiations were on foot to effect a nc- The .lesuifical and rojalist jonmnls cMilt- 
■ onciliation between the mcmU'rs of tlie *m1 in the measure, and jtraised the ministry 


' without a calculation of tlie relative 
'' strength of fife parties. 

, 1 1830. llhuTh 2, the speech fnaii the 
' throne aimouncetl tKjtt vWir had been de-’ 
dared against Algieis tm account of the 
‘uisults oniTed to the Frencii flag (the dey 
bad also struck the French cousnl at a 


Bnigaw^a family; anti that the n*venue of 
182i>, though*~icss than that of tlie jireced- 
ing year, ciceeded the t:<timat»“< ot' the 
Inidgef. The speerli ended wiili tli»* fol¬ 
lowing wimb: Fee IS of France, dejai- 


I'or its lirniJi(‘sf>, whilst the iilM-nd papers 
b*;gun to pn*diet the I'lcnt-s whieh have 
smee taken jilai’e. They w en* conducted, 
in "encral, wjtli great lieeorum, whilst ihe 
iniiilsterial jonnmis were filled with uhnst* 


tics of the department.', 1 do not doubt and reproaelies of ibeir ojiponeiiLs, whom 
your eoi.poration iii t!ie eood I ile.-ire to tbe\ ilenoimeed as traitois and enemies 
do. Yon will repel, with eontenipf, tlie of the throne. 7’o the haired of the hli- 
jicrfidioiis insinuuiionsv\ iiich malevolence erals against 1’olignne and his colleagues 
is busy c propagating. Jfgmlu intrigio wa> added ronteiujit for his imlM-eility. 
inhould tiiro'.v any oli-iade' lU the wa\ of A society was Ibniiefl in Paris for the 
Mty goieriyneiit, which 1 < .lonol^ and will fnirpo'e of piuitiiig |o\inials in such de- 
liot antiei|)a:e, I '«hnuld (iiid I'on'e to mer- partmenis and distiiels a.*- were destitute 
coniB them, in* my re.'olutiou to |)ix>er\e oi’them, ami ix-inoving the imp diineiits 
tlie public peace, in the jn-i coulideuce I to tln ir piiliiication oceas-ioned by the re- 
have in the Fn-neli nation, ami in rhi' fii'ii! of jirinn rs to lend their pre.s.scs to 
love which l!u'V*ha\ e alvva\' e^inced for papers opjiosed to the measures of gov- 
their kings.'* 'fhe fiinds li'lJ as soon a' »nnm-nt. In Brittanv, an association was 
the sjieech was made puhhe. 'fliere was iiiriried to refuse the pavrneiit oi taxes 
a eoihsideralile majority in tiie ehamber > not regulnrb gmiited b\ the eliamlKT of 
of defaitie..i ag.ihist the minister', llojei- deputies. Tlio memhetS. of this a^socia- 


CollarJ was reelei'teil pre-ident, W’iien ,noii agn’ed to ti'i'Lst each other in e.ase of 


the doyen <fdge Itenitf gave np tlie 
chair, he ;ujdn;s^*d the prevail nt hv the 
term ci7Ken,’whie]i ex'-ueil a L'reat sensa- 
kon. On the iMtli of. Mureb, tin; U'liul 
deputation of the chamber, with the presi- 
.dent at their head, prisi'nii-d jo tlie Kuig 
the answ er of the ehamber. The .iddres-i 
declared, in a frank, but re-'piTtful lone, 
that a corwnrreiiee did nut e\ist between 


proeceulion. The ii'.-aii iation, was de- 
noiiiici'd, bill wjis iieipiitlcd by llie conr 
ruyule at Paris. 221 depnths had voted 
for tlie answer to the king's speech, and 
I*;! tigiins* tt. The names of’the 221 
Wen* priiiieil m hand-bills; the iiniiitxT 
221 vviis seen on siiutf-l>oxe!.i, & e., and uit 
dm 221 .soon biyame an honoralile litle. 
iJenjaiiiiii Coiistant, liovvever, ileeJarcd 


tlie views of the govenunent ,11111 the 
wishes of the n.alion : tliat fhe adminis- 
tratiou was actuated hy a (h.strust of the 
nation ;iUid that the nation; on tJie other 
hand, was agitated with ap[ii(;lu*nsions 
wliicJi would liecome fatal to its pro.speri- 
Ty and its repose, ‘* Sire,” eontinned tin* 
address, “ France does not vv ish for anar- 
cliy any more than you wi'h for desjHit- 
ism.” Never wa.s a more firm, vet pru¬ 
dent warning givea to a king. TIk* king 
replied, by *;xi»n;ssing Iiis regret tlint the 
concurrence wiiicli he had a right to ex¬ 
pect from the depiitie>< of the. departments, 
did not exist; he dceian'ol tiiat liis resolu¬ 
tion '.vtw fi.xii<], and tiiat the ministers 
wouM mal,e kuoaii'n lus intciilioas. The 


him.se!l‘, in the (iaztite d> Ihiitre, tigainst 
the answer, (Jovermnent proliibiti;d the 
sale of tlic snuff-boxes. \.c., :umI jiiiblisb- 
ed a list of prefects, dlsmissi'd or tiuiisfer- 
red to otlier de|iartments; jiurified, u.s the 
ininisteriuls ealif:i( it, ail liraiiches of the 
adniinistratioir; appointed nituty of tbo 
rnost.jjervile paiti-siuis jijdg«*s, |M'oaeciitod 
the journals (as tin* Globe, J^'cAwnal, &e.), 
aiifl imn of letter^ many of whom 
wen; national fuvoriiiw, mid continucil, , 
though ,in the minority, to fn-at 1 heir on- 
poneiits a.s traitors, an<l delilieniudy iiisiiit- 
ed the nation. Aiiril 1, count VilU’^Ic tiad » 
a long interview with tlie king, and tb«f 
)ia pel's asserted fliat negotiations were on \ 
foot to recall hiiu to tlie ministry. Prmci6 
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Polignac seemed to have become more 
violent in projiortion to his weakness; and 
it would seciii as if schemes of vepgcanc^ 
had mingled witJi his alwunl ideas of 
govemitig Franco. Tlie aunivcrsair of the 
entry of Charles X (tlien count d’Artois) 
into Pt^is, in 1814, was celebrated April 
Iti. All tlie public bodies inuih' fluttering 
speeches, and received grai'ious aiL*!W(‘rs, 
and all the hollow ]mgc/u?try of iponar- 
eby (of a vciy diflerent complexion from 
what was soon to follow) was displayed. 

We have ahvady menlioned the ditti- 
.ciilties which existed between the kitig 
of France and the dey of .\lgiers, and the 
intimation, in the king’s speech, of his dt'- 
termination to take eflectual ineasures on 
tliLs point. A war dith Algiers could 
only ho agrf‘eal*le t<* the ndinini>tration. 
Tlie satne reason which was one of tJic 
inducements to the «ar with Spain—the 
desire, of making the army funuliar with the 
nntue of thii Ronrhons, and tin* driipiriu 
blnnr —still existed. Ihil there were man\ 
otJicr reasons whii'h rcndereii a wur, with 
a retiionahle pruhahility of.siieeess, pattie? 
niurly desirahle for the ministry at this 
moment. It enahled them to assemhie 
tin annj, which, in ease of neee>.-,itj, 
might he used at home, and, e\en if it 
were absent at Algiei-s, the military jirep- 
arations might he useful for their |»ur- 
jiosiis, A war of tlii'> kind would, the 
partisans of the ministry hojied, di\ert 
the public attention, and \ietoiy would at 
once render them popidar with a nation 
so enthnsiaslieally fond of military "Ion, 
In hotli culeulatiiuis, the imm'tty, as 
W'e shall see, were gne\ou-.h miMaken. 
Count ilourmoni, the minister of war, 
was appointed eomm.inder-in-eliief of 
the expedition,'and ndmiial Diiperre, the 
eumitiander of tiie fleet. Aprd :20, IKK), 
the Afmiitnir stated the rciisons i'or tlie 
war to he, tliat the dey had niised the an- 
eient tribute of 17,(H)0 francs per annum 
to (i0,00(l,1‘rane.s, and, linalli,to 200,0(K) 
fruiics: that, though this sum wa>^diily 
puid from 1K20 to 182(5, the «lev had been 
unfavorable to the French interest, insult¬ 
ed the FoMieh flag, and struck the Freneb ^ 
eoiiHul, &e. Mtiy 10, the army, eonsisfmg 
of iI7,r»77 infantry, and 40{K) horse/ em¬ 
barked nt Toulon, atid tfie fleet, eoiisisting 
of f)7 vtjssels, ol‘ whicli 11 were ships of 
the line uml 24 frigates, set sail, Jtnie 11, 
at four oVlpek, the army began to disem¬ 
bark nt Sidi Ferrajh, on thr! coast of Africa. 

May 17, the royal ordinance (]rs.sulv- 
ing the elianiber upfHiared in the AfotitV 
teur. At the same' time* new elections 
were ordered, and the two chainbors con¬ 


voked for Augn.^«3.' The Aifotii^curof June ' 

15 contained a firoclamatiou pf the king, ( 
in which he Called upon all Frenchmen 
to do their duty in the Colleges, to rely « 
tipon his constitutional intentions, &c. 

In this proeliunapon arc these remarltahre . > 
words: “As the father of my jieople, niy 
heart was grieved ; as king, I.felt insulted. J/ 
. I pronounced the dissolutiou of tlrnt 
rbainlM>r.” Itendstlms; “ ElgctCrs, has¬ 
ten to your rolleges. 1-ct no reprehensible , 
negligence deprive them of ymur pres¬ 
ence! Let one .‘•entiineiit animate you 
all; let one standard lie your rallying 
point! It is tour king wlm demg|j|ds this 
of \ mi; it is a father who cdHs upon you. 
I’ullil your duties. I will take care to . 
fnlfirmme.'’ The eleerions for the now' 
ehaml«T took p|ace in the latter part of* 
June and in July. The activity and ta.- 
eiiT displayed in the iijiposilion papers dur¬ 
ing tins struggle were admirable. Tlniugh 
‘the suscess of the annv in Algiers* l5'- 
eame known during the electoral struggle 
at home, and though all jiartios exulted in 
the siieeess of the French uitiis^h: apjiean. 
that the ministry gained no popularity by 
it. All the retiinis of the*iicvv elections 
jiidifuted a strong majority against’ the 
'mini.stn,su that, in the hegimiingof Jnh. 

* -Vlsfii-is MinTiiiI'-ml July 5 Aryonlmg to j 
iSlt'frTiij.lur il(".|iiitrh to ilio luiaisltT ol' nisimi' 
(Tuuloii, July -11, I'i.yi), tin* lii-.wun' fomal 
" VIV aiiiiiuiili'il III IKI.lHKftKHt ol" ui n)oii»'\ , ' 

itiiil in.iNIU.lHX) III gold ami -ilvor bullion an I 
plaie Tlirre wvu* lH'^illvs gO or UO.OOO.OtK) not 
iiiM'iitiii It'll. Till' Joiiniiil iiu ('oinnti’rff Subse- 
i|ia'iilly iltiteil lliv aiiiomil ubt.iuu'd al -gt.OOU.UOO 
It a|i|i.'ar' lli.il lli*' ariin laiulvil precisely at tlie 
place piiiiiteil out bv IMi. Slialer. ai his !?kofelie,< 
ol Mitieet^ We Mibjoiii the passagt*, in Mr 
iSli.iler'.s woik. at wliieli he lays down the plan 
III' a eainpiUgii agaiusi Algieis “The sot- 
eral e\peilitii)iis ugaiiist Algiers, «lieiv land * 
liiiees hate been eiiiplined. lia\e lauded in the 
ba\ I'-astward ot' the eil\, which is evidentlv aa 
eiTur. .lud diseoM’is an iiiipardoiiutili' igiioiattiv 
ol ill*' eiiasl. and tu|>ographi ol' the eouiitrs ; loi . 
all their iiieaus m' deleiu e are eoaeeniraiei.i • 
iliere. Hut It Is obvious that any force ulmtevei 
iiiivlii be laiiiled 111 the line buy of Sidi Feir.dh 
wiihont opjiositioii, whence, by a single niairli. 
they tniglii am\e upon the heights which roin- 
niand tlie castle </(•/ t'mperadiir, where, as iioih- 
nig could prevent tui approach to the loot of its 
walls, they might Ihj sealed, or lirearla'd l*y a ■ 
inuie. in ,1 short time. This position k'Uig mas¬ 
tered, batltM'ies might be e.si.ablished on a hci^it 
eotnninnding the eitach'l. which is nulieiited hy , 
two ryliudncHl ruins of windmiUs, ainl wliere are ' 

' the rums of a fortress, winrb was railed . 

w ha'll tin-jealoii.s fears of i)us governnient caased , 
to bi' desinwed. for tlie reasons here alleged, that ' 

It eoinmainletl the eiiadt'l. and. eonsequcuUy. the 
city. Tlie iKiet, which Imil landed tho truops. 
would, by tills tmiu, tuiiH'ariii the bay to distract* 
tlie.ir attention, when Algmrs must eiUier surreuder * • 
at di.scn'tion or be taken by stonn.’’ 
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intelligent men spoke of^ change of the 
' 4 mimstiy ns a natural consequonee; and 
tile funds rest'; init the iii&tuated iniuis- 
trj' had determined otherwise. It prefent'd 
to attack tJjc cliartpir, violate the social 
; contract, and exjiose Fipnce to a civil 
' Nvar, rather tlian to yield. Priests gt>vern- 
’ ed the monarch; ambition blinded his 
ministers. The ininisteriul )ia{>crs now 
iH^gan to a^rt, that, after tl«e enemies in 
Africa were sul^ued, tlios<* at home rt*- 
mained to lie conquered. Tht^v In^gan t<» 
utter ilie plirase coup fTitat, whi«-h several 
jiajHTs, under the more din*ct influence of 
the cla^'v, actually demanded. During 
this time, th<5’ king and cpieen of Naph's 
• visited Paris, and inatiy festivals took 
‘ place, strongly in contrast with the state 
of political aftairs. The l^ing also ordered 
TV Devm to lie sung in all churches of 
the kingdom for the victor}' of his arm} 
in Africa, the news of ivhich reached 
Paris (July 0) four days aftt*r the capture 
of Algc rs. The capital wiis illuminati'd. 
, At ail »arlier pi'riod, the m'gotiations 
lictween prance, Russia .iiid Great Brit¬ 
ain, at London, relatixe to Greece, had 
come to a' cohclusimi, the three jiowers 
roincidiug in the oft'er o!’ tlie sovereiiriity 
to priiH'e Leojiold of Sa\e-Coburg. (See 
Greece.) 

In wvend dejiartmeiits. numerous con¬ 
flagrations had taken place, which weie 
eridently the work of incen<hanes. Man} 
people, wlicthcr reastuialil} or not, be¬ 
lieved these atnieities to have been |«‘rpe- 
trated by the instigation of the ministr}. 
This ap[»eara from tlie crict- of tlu‘ jiopu- 
lace, when prince I’olignae was ari'csted— 
' “Tills is the monster who has biihied oiir 
houses. Hang Inin,hang him!” 

Of the yyi who voted, for the .answer 
of the chaudwr. 220 were reideeteil. 'I’he 
. lilM'rals in the new chamlN'r were 270, the 
' ministerial memlici's Mo, apd 15 were nn- 
decideil. In «•onselJnence of tlii"* result, 
the ministers inaile a “ nqmrt to tlie king” 
(July 20), setting forth at length tlie dan¬ 
ger* of a fna; press (of wliieh they .say, 

, “At all epochs, the jM'iiodieal press has 
only been, and from it.s nature must ever 
^ Ixj, art instrument of disorder and sedi¬ 
tion”), and calling uikhi the king to siis- 
j»end tlie lilwrty of the jaess—a measure 
authorized, as tlipy asex rted, by tlie 14ih 
article of the charter, which dcclarif s, that 
the king has tiic power to make,all regu¬ 
lations and ordiiiauces for the execution 
of the laws and the saflity of the state. 

, “The state,” they saifi, “is in tlanger, and 
your majesty has the'right to provide 
fi^r its safety. No govenmient can stand, 


if it ha.« not die right to provide for ita 
own> safety; besides, the 8m article of the 
charter only gives every Frenchman the 
right of publishing his own ojiiiuons, but 
not, as the jounitus do, the opinions of 
others; the charter does not expressly al¬ 
low journals and the libt»rty of the press. 
The journals misrepresent tlie liest in¬ 
tentions of government; and the liberty 
of die ph'ss produces the very contrary 
of publicity, Ix'cauw' ill-intentioned writers 
misconstrue evciy thing, and the public 
never kiunvs die trudi.” This report, to 
w hich its consequences have given a his- 
topeal im{K>rtunce, is one of the shuilow- 
fst and most pri'jKistenius state ]>a|iers on 
rt'cord. It combines unconstitutionality 
vv itii miserable sofifiistiy' and the verbiage 
of despotism. Desiiotism must never ar¬ 
gue, or It is lost. I’he Polignae ministry 
had rcMiUed to violate die constitution, 
and had not talent to jilay the desi>ot. 
‘History proves, that nodiing is so violent 
and so hliiid lu® tiigofiy, ndigious or jh*- 
htical; and this was the I'liaraetcristic of 
the wliole jiarty, jiriesLs and luvnien, 
who sujqiorted, or rather instigated, Volig- 
nac. Tliis rci>ort was necompaiiied by 
three ordinances, one dLssohing the ehain- 
' Imt, “ acconlmg to die .'lOdi urtiele of die 
charier” (tins was plainly annuiliug tlie 
elertion, not dissolving the elmmlier, be- 
caiisi* the new ebainlsir bad not lM*en or- 
gariizi-d); a seeonil, suspending the libertj 
of the periodical pn*s.s, although, accord¬ 
ing to law, die hhert} of the press, even if 
susjieiided, revives of itseJtJ on the disso¬ 
lution of the ehanilMT. 1'lie diird ordi¬ 
nance prescribed a new law of election, 
from which ilie ministers expected more 
tuvorable returns. Tlie C(m$tUvtinnnel, 
the .Vrlmiai, Courtier Fran^'ain, Temps, 
Glohi, Journal de Commerce, Messa^er, 
J'lfrari), and otliejs, all liberal jinpers, re¬ 
solved to njipear without the authoriza¬ 
tion of government, reipiired by the new 
ordinance. The Journal des Dibats re¬ 
fused to utiite in tliis measure. An opin¬ 
ion of eminent lawyers wtis published, 
deelaring that die pro|)erty in a jouniat 
was like any other property, and could 
only W attacked by regular judicial pro- 
ci'SH. Ail the iilieml paiiors in Paris were 
supjiressed, and only die Monsieur Vni- 
versel, (^ptotidienne. Gazette de Frame, Dra~ 
ptau Blanc, allowed to appear. The same 
thing was done in the dc|)anmenfs. The 
si'i/.ure of the liberal journals, on Tues¬ 
day morning, July 27,. was the signal of 
the revolution. July 2(i, the hank reftued 
to discount bilU, and all die nianufocturerf 
discharged tlwir woriunen, wliich, of 
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course, increased the discontent. The 
reiolutioii, however, iicgan an attacl^ 
of well dressed people u^ion the gen¬ 
darmes. Jt is a striking feature of .the re- 
.cent revolutions or political insurrecti'oris 
■ in France, Italy, Germany and SiHiin, 
'Uiat they have emanated from, and iMien 
principally executed by, tl«e well informed 
middle class, not by the' rabble, under 
the pressuH^ of some physical ni'cessity. 
Some persons were kdled at the Paliiis 
.Royal. Prince Polignac nscoived the con¬ 
gratulations of hi.s party at his palace, on 
his complete victory over the insurgents. 
Mrtrslml Marnutiit, dnk«- (»f Rugnsii,* laid 
received the Vommand of the king’s tniojis. 
Wednesday, July 28, all Pari.s was in 
arms early in the iriortiing. Th<‘ national 
guard ajipeared m their old lunlbrm; tiie 
tricolored flag Was disjila.sed on'st'veral 
buildings. The battle began in the* place 
de (Jrt'vt*; the Hotel de Ville hecuine the 
jKjint of attai'k; it was repetitedly taken 
an<l it'tiiken, but tinally nunained in the 
hands of the pi'ople. Tin; Swiss guards 
vwefe attacked at the liOuvre; the royal 
lancers fought on the Pont-Neuf. K\en- 
ing came on. The loss of ImuIi patties 
had been considerable. In the night of 
July 27, the str»*e.Ls and boulevards were 
barncuiled, the pavements were torn up, 
to serve as missiles, and arms of every de- 
fccription were seized, wherever they could 
Iki found ; the women attended the wound¬ 
ed. The Hotel de Ville had nmiuined in 
the hands of the citizens on the ewning 
of the 28lh. The, Tuih;ries and the I'lou- 
vre Wen* now to he taken, ^lany of the 
lroo|>s had liecn disarmed ; some were 
unwilling to tire on their countrymen ; 
sjomc openly went over to the citizens. 
On the 2flth, general Lafatette Was ap- 
{loitited commander-in-chief of the nation¬ 
al guards by the liberal deputies (a coii- 
Kiderable number of whoui had ussembled 
in Paris), and was n'ceived with enthu.si- 
asm by the Parisians. Tht'se dejiuties 
also protested against the di.'ssitlution of 
the dtumlMir, and tleclarod themscht*s to 
be still the luw'ful reprcseiiuitives of the 
nitfiqn. Tho .*«'holare of t!ie polyteelmic 
i^chool hail joint-ti the people tin the morn¬ 
ing of the 2!»th, imd, in some eases, taken 
the command. A youth of twenty years 
of UM, belonging to this scliool, led the 
utlacK on the Louvre, from wliicli the 
Swiss'retttuitcd to tho 'Puileries. 'riiiH 
palace was also taken, by the «io<»plo, with 
one of iliusu youths at tln‘ir head. 1’lie 
, Luxembourg had already fallen into tlnsir 

* Tiiia general has proansed oil explanation uf 
kU conduct during the metnonible t'lree dag. 


hands. The young men of this school 
rendered the greatest service during the 
day in the cause of the nation, ana dis¬ 
played an astonishing coolness and cour¬ 
age. They afterward^} declitied the medals' 
grunted to them, luid also the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant, offered to each, in case he entered 
the anny. At one o’clock, Paris Iiad ob¬ 
tained the victoiy. From 5(KK) to 8000 
pt'rsons were killed and W'ounded. '’the 
1 niimher of troops engaged ivas 17,200. 
Tlie iH'ople fought heroically throughout. 
Auili Ist tlie fire of musketry, several depu¬ 
ties, > iz., general (Jerard, count Loljuu, M- 
Lafitte, ]V1. Ca.simir-Perrier and Mauguiit, 
Av cut to marshal Marmunt. LaflUMStreat- 
ed him to stop the carnage, and declared 
him jiersonally responsible for it. Mannont 
said be felt witli them, but, as a soldier, he. 
mu.st obey his orders. He offered to ask 
prince Pofigiiac whe-tlier be would tri’at, 
but, after a quarter of an hour, returned 
witli a decidtHl refusal. “ We have then 
a civil War,” rcfilied I^afitte, and the dep¬ 
uties retired.—July iJI, the deputies pub¬ 
lished a procluinafum, declaring tliat they 
hat! invited the duke of Orleans tp become 
lii'Utenaiit-geiicral of the l^inmlom. ' At 
noon of the same day, Louis Phinppe d’Or- 
leans issued n pipclamatioii, dei'laring that 
he had liiLstened. to Paris, wetwing the 
glorious eolom” of France, to accept the 
invitation of the a-NSemhlcd deputies to be¬ 
come lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
A proe.lniiiation of the same date aiquiiut- 
ed firovisional eommi»»ajie6,^ for the ihf-' 
I’eiviit departiiieiits of govemiiient, as fol¬ 
lows: ffir the depurtnient of justice, iM. 
Dupoiu-de I'F'iUre ; of finance, baron 
Louis ; of war, general (Jerard; of the 
inariiie„ Do Rigiiy ; of foreign affairs, 
M. IVigiion : of public instruction, M. 
Guizot ; of tlio interior and jnihlic works, 
M. (’asiiiiir-Perrier; signed I..Dlnut A. di* 
Pnyraveau and Mauguin de Sclionen. 
The king, with his family, hud fled to St. 
("loud. 

* History has but few events to show 
that can he com]>urcd witli Uiis struggle in 
Paris. The Parisians left tJieir liahita- 
tions to fight, wiffiout organization, we 
might a]mo.st sav without anus, against, 
some of the host frooffe in tlie world; and 
for what ? Were they a rubble driven by 
hunger, or a reliellious iigbility' eiidcavoi- 
iitg to wn'st new privileges from the nion- 
areli ? No; they were men avIio would 
not suffer tlienist'lyes to be stripped of 
their civil rights, but firmly and manfully 
defended them to death. It id in this 
re.speeta moral revolution, like that of llie* 
Americans, fighting for principles. ’PKe 
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MlbseUIes Hymn, tlie soiig 6f the revolu¬ 
tion, which once bad iTanne^ in so many 
, Frenchmen tlie fire of liberty, did wonders 
' daiiiig the n'volution of 18^. It brought 
back to the minds of tlie people a world of 
old asvsociations. M. Rouget de Lisle receiv¬ 
ed, in consequence, a pension of 1500 
fniiics frtun the private purse of the duke 
. of Orleans. (See pi Ira, and MarseiUt.s 
Hiftnn.) lit the departments, events took 
place similar to thosi; in Pans, &c., and 
die |)eople were <‘very where victorious. 

The king and liis household fled on 
July 31, fiwm St. Cloud to Raniliouillet, a 
small place six leagues W. S. W. of Ver¬ 
sailles^. Tlu^e conimissiolicrs, Messrs. I)e 
Schonen, marshal 3Iaison and O'Dillon 
Barrett were sent to treat with him. They 
infonned the authorities at Paris, under 
date of August 3, that die king wished to 
leave France by way of Cherliourg; to 
restori the crown jewels, which lie had 
taken from Paris, &e. These concessions 
were jiroduced liy flic advance of the na¬ 
tional iiuard toward Ilaniliouillet. On 
the TMon.'ng of August 2, the abilication 
of Charles X and the du’ifihin, Louis An¬ 
toine, wasjilaced in the hands of the lieu- 
‘teuant-giuieral. The abdication, liowt\- 
er, was made in fa\or,of the duke of 
Bordeaux. A letter of the king, of Au¬ 
gust 2, ajifiointed the duke of Orleans 
. lieutenant-general of the kiugdoni, and 
ordered him to proclaim tlie duke ol’ Bor¬ 
deaux (bom on the SShh August, 1H20), 
king, under the title of Henry V. 

August 3 (the day originally lived for 
the opening of die session), the eham- 
bers met, I'he heutenant-general ad¬ 
dressed the pe<*rs and deputies, and an¬ 
nounced the abdication of (..'barley < 'a^>- 
irnir-Perrier was chosen piesidetii of tlie 
chamtier, which .had acted, duniig the 
late iiieinoraide events, under the vice- 
president Lafitte. 

August r». The chamlM'r of deputies 
declared the throne of France vacant, i/e 
jure and de fnrto, and rliscussed those* 
changes of the charter, which we have 
already given in tlai former part of this 
article. On the 7th, the propo.sfMl changed 
were adqjited, and it was voted to invite 
the duke of Orltams to iM^eoine king of 
the French on condition of liis accepting 
these changes;.die vote stood 21d in fa¬ 
vor, 33 against The whole mimlicr of 
, deputies is 430 ; so that 210 is not only 
an immense majority/if those present, hu't 
a majority of the wliole chamber. On 
the 8th, the cfiambgr went in a liody to 
♦ the duke of Orleans, and oflTered him the 
crown, wtiich he accepted; and, qri Au- 
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< gust 9) he took the prescribed constitu¬ 
tional oath. , A majority of the chamber 
, of peers, actually present, concurred in 
these measuim 

The Moniiettr of Ailgust 12 contained 
the names of the now ininistiy, ns fol¬ 
lows : fortigii affairs, count de Mok!; War, 
geiieml Gerard; finoneo, baron Louis; in¬ 
terior, Guizot; iiituine, grmero! Sobustiani 
(q. V.) ; kixqior of the seals and minister of 
justice, DuiKinl-de rKurc; president of the 
ministry, duke de Broglie.' B. Constant 
was inaiie president of the committee of 
legislation and the administmtiaii of jus¬ 
tice in the council of state. I.afitie and 
Casimir-Perrier were also appointed min¬ 
isters of state, without siiecial de/iarf- 
ments.—The eoiint de Mole was minister 
ofju.stiee in 1813, and mini.stcr of the ma¬ 
rine ill 1817, and is an admirt'r of the in¬ 
stitutions of England, (•eiicml Gerard 
sened vvitli di.stinetion in the Fivnch ar- ‘ 
lilies, from the early eiunpaigiis of the 
n‘\olutiun to thi**final overthrow of Na- 
{Kjleon. Baron Louis, wlio is a man of 
large landed prtijK-rtv, and, therafon*, . 
def‘ply inten*sted in the jimsiTvation of 
order and giKwl govemnient, was consid¬ 
ered one of tlie most hiineHt and skilful 
nfinisti'rs of Louis XVIII, and he enjoys 
tfc' resfiect of all jMirties. The duke de 
Broglie is a statesman of distinguished 
merit ; h<' is eori>idered tlie chief of 
the political litUraires of Paris, and is well 
known by his e.ssay.s in the jfeuue Enry- 
dophliqm, and, moiv {larucuiarly, by an 
adiiiiraiilo pajH-r hi that work on the 
criminal law of £uro)>e, in vthich he has 
displayed eipial gooil stns»> and human¬ 
ity. M. de Brc.glie (q. v.) was also a regu¬ 
lar eoiitrihutor to Lc Globe, a journal of 
great influence among the constitutional 
royalists. M.Guizot((|. v.jisa literary man 
of mui’li repuUtUon, and is said to have a 
general talent for husities.s. 

The omi.ssion to fix the requisites for 
electors, in the new charter (leaving the 
qualifications to lie settled by an urainary 
law,*iialile to alteration luid rej)ca(), also 
the provision for revising the instniment 
itself during the session of 1831, will, 
proliahly, give rise to wann party conten¬ 
tions. Tlifj s[)irit of order, nianifestiid liy 
the iieople during the struggles in Paris, 
which prevented all outrage and.jilunder- 
ing, wa.s still further shown in the unmo¬ 
lested retreat of Charles X, who took pas-' 
sage for Englaiid in two Ameriaon ves¬ 
sels. He was rweived tliere merely as 4 ■ 
jirivate pei-soii. Some individuals, In-,, 
eluding M. Ch&tepubridnd, proposed to, ‘ 
acknowledge the duke of mrdeaux, as' 
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king, on the gi^nd hf eit^dienqy. Rut 
the policy of riving the crown to a minor 
in such troubi^ times, and to one who 
could only regard the privileges of the 
people as wrongfully wreistwl from his 
royu aiAhority, would, seem to be hardly 
lieserving of discussion. The abdication 
of Charles X, in favor of his grandson, 
cannot giro iiim a right to the throne in 
tlio eyes of the adherents ’ of legitimacy, 
as this would l>c an acknowli'dgmunt, on 
their part, of the right of the 'people to 
extort from the sovereign a resignation of 
the crown. The reasons which justify 
the expulsion of Charles eijually jti-stify 
that of his whole family. The claims of 
Nofiolcon II wouki si'oin to snuul on 
somewhat bettor ground, as his father, 
who had received the hereditary crown 
by the votes of the nation, ubdieatial it 
in his favor, und the subscipient osuiblish- 
meiit of (he Bourbon.s was efl»;cted by 
fort'ign ai'tns, and was not in aeeordaiiec 
with the will of the nation. But all such 
elaitns are^ superseded wlieu the nation, 
for whose W'lielit government is instituted, 
interferes by a revolution^ and elmnges the 
estalilished unler. Some jktvous wen* in 
lavor of a rcpiddie; but we need not dis¬ 
cuss here the uda|itation of siieh a cov- 
I’riimeut to France in its piiMuit stale. 
The staliility of the Orleans fuinily on the 
throne has been doubted, destitute as it is 
of the ancient jirentirativesaml jtrrsti^r of 
royalty. But we conceive tliut it is sup- 
portal by the only pniicijile wliieh ean 
now give stability to the nen-ditary sue- 
c(*aaion of fbe* throne in any liimilv—-^lie 
conviction of tin* iieople of tlie Mei*essitv' 
of such an establishment for tin* good or¬ 
der of the nation, as few rellecling men, 
at the present day, will be disposed to de¬ 
fend hereditary monareby in the abstract. 
The revolution of IKIO in France has 
been bailed with delight by the civih/ed 
world, and it is of the gn*atest importunce 
for mankind, that Lilicrty slionid become 
cstolilishcd in that country on a solid iiasis. 
May her ricliest blessings l«i granteiP to a 
nation which has shown itself sb deserv¬ 
ing of them. Wuy the parties of France 
never forget that, however imjiortant the 
forms of government are, there are things 
still more iinpohant—those for which 
governments ant instituted, and the secu¬ 
rity of which is their chief object—wo 
mean, order mid justice. As the nlfairs 
of France, wliutever turn they may take, 

, must lie of Uic highest interest, we pro- 
jiose to eoutinuc the abciAint of them nt 
the close of the last volume of this w'orit. 

Ill Uie proceiling i»ages,*we have given 


a Brief summary of tb6 histotj^ of France; 
wo shall now proceed to consider morcr 
minutely the state of that 'country before 
the revolution of 1789, as the character 
of that revolution cq^not be understood 
'without an expositioh, at* some length, of 
the state of things which preceded it 
loanee before the Revolution. — Organi- 
zalim of the Nation. The most promund 
< writers on French history agree, that 
them was no hercilitary nobility under the ■ 
lirst dynasty of the Frankish kitigs, and 
that, among the Franks, the principles of 
Ireinlom, which prevailed in the municipal' 
urgnniznriun, wen* extended to the general 
udniinistration of tin '>tau:. IJulrunder 
the su(*cessors of Charlemagne the offices 
of the t mpire b{*gan to become heredita¬ 
ry ; the hitherto juipsiding officers of the. 
communities then l)t*camc hereditary 
proprietoi-s, and the general liberty of tlie 
Franks was merged in the, feudal .system,, 
which afforded the ojil;? protection of the 
weak ogiiinst the oppression of the* strong. 
Kvery individual was obliged to have a 
feudal su[)i'nor, every piece of ground its 
feudal lord. Then arose tlu* maxim, mtlie 
ierre sms s' Uentur. Th<* eliajigi* of govem- 
inciit in !W7, \\h(*n the. third ilyiULSty as¬ 
cended the llirope, completed, on the one 
hand, tlie general introduction of the feu¬ 
dal i^ystem, and, on the other, the inde- 
|>eridenee of tin* immediate vassal.^ of the 
<*io\Mi. tlie most powerful of whom, as 
jirinees juid peers of the realm, enjoyed-a 
conifik te sovereigntv. n'sirained only by 
their own vassaN. This veiy cirauin- 
f-tanee, lumever, beeame favorable to the 
union of tin* *'Oveivign power in France 
under one head. For when the kings 
sneeeedeil b\ degn'es m uniting all these 
ternioiies, partly with the domains of the 
ernw'ii, partly with their own private do¬ 
mains, they acijiiiri'd not nu*rely a norai- 
iiJil supremacy (as was the case witli the 
(rt‘rmai\ (*inperors over tlie ancient duch¬ 
ies), but an aetual sovereignty. These . 
changes had little efti*et on the liberties 
of the |>eo})le, because lliese welt* already 
lost under the feudal systetn. With the 
eoiisolidatioii of tlie great fiefs, tlu* dignity 
of priuees of tlie kingdom liecaine ex- 
tiiiyt. To these .'•ueeeetled the princes of 
tlie lilood-roj al, and, at a later jieriod, 
sotJie foreign princes (in 11)05, Eugellieit 
of ('levCs was made duke of N(*vers and 
jK'er of France). Fititilly, in tlie middle 
of the Kith cnitnry, the. priiici{)ai families 
of the lower nobility were invested with, 
the dignities ('»f peers and dukes, without, 
however, b(*coming, on this account, equal 
to the ancient jicers of the realm. The » 






the balm ^ Mohtmo- ^ik^eA of'these monaste^esVis U)S 

In 1789, tfie scoula^ poeivge con- the Mrnmach Royal of 1789, at atMtH^ ' 
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M of 44 members,, of whcnn the dukes 8,000,000; The reffulor abbeys in Fraoe^' ' 
Uzes (Crussol, 1572) were the oldest^ were 308, of which 115 were monastei;' *; 
! {he dukes of Cl^oiseul and of Coigoy ies^ and 253. nunneries. From ^tbe rid^ «' 
87) were the most recently created.' revenues of tiieSc institutions, the clefgy, 


< i'and the dukes of Cltoiseul and of Coigny 
4.(1787) were the most recently created. 
.',,The six ecclesiastical pee^ however, had 
held die peerage from die earliest times. 
; They were the archbishop of Rlieims, and 
the dve bishops of the family duchy of 
Hugli Capet. The secular peet^ (among 


place, from 


as duke of St Cloud) 


it is true, contributed soinoUting towa^ . 
defraying the expenses of dn* state. 
sides the lithe, established under Francis/ 
I (called, from the first commissiunef,,; 
the dicim Pasckalifiik), which, howeveij ’ 
bore nci jiropoitibn to the real anfu^unt of 
the income, the clergy made certain 


merely fonned the highest class' of the grants every five^yean^ called the dons 
lower nobihty; but there tvere six fanii- frrdbiits ordtnaires, of from 15,000,000 to 
lies (br^ni'lies of the house.s of Lorraine * 18,000,000, with occasional grants {dom 


and Savoy,'liriinakli, Rohan, Treniouilic praxis exlraordhudrcs^ when required 
. and Latourd’Auvergne, residing in Fnmcc) by the government, in tlie shape of Juans, 
who preseived the, jank of sovereign on long credit, and not licaring intcjxtsL 
princes. The first estate of the roalm Government used to antrcijiute thuse 
was the clergy, wliich, if it did not enjoy grants by loans. In 1789, it had coiitrac.t- 
the rank, cryoyed all the exemptions of ed, in tliLs way, a debt of i;kJ,000,p00, tlio 
,the nobility fromhaxes and most of the iriterest and gnulual redemption of which 
public burdens, and had the first voice in wore prmidcil for by tuxes on die hold-, 
the srAtO'S-gCnoral. A distinction was ers of the profierty of die cliun-h.' The 
made between the cler^' of ancient ^rc^i so called, in some jirovinces, 
Fmiice, which, consisted ot' 10 arclibish- ]uiid die n.'gular Imtes. Tlie total amount 
f ope laud 100 t^ish'ops, widi the priests and * of ta.\es annuiUly jiaid by the whole cler- 
monasteti^ under their jurisdiction, oii gy, is .stated by Necker, in his Mministra- 
. .one side, and the foreign,,clergy (or tho^e lion tks Fimficfjt, I, 127, to Ihj 11,000,000. 


rofierty 
, so calli 


■of the proNTnees' added to France since 
the reign of Henry II), consisting of two 
archbishops and 22 blsiiofis, on the other. 
The revenue of the clergy was cstiinateii 


This sum, however, did not go into tlie 
royal treasury, hut was employed to pay tJie , 
interest of tin* debt abovi* incntioncd, and 
to .sink die debt itself. Besides die amount 


hy Nccker at 130,000,000 OiinualJy. The 
amount of tlieir real estate was to that of 
the lay proiffietors in the pro[K>itiou of 
1 :51. The priests who actually fST- 
formed spirituiu services, and foniuHl the 
most re^ctable part of the clergy, receiv¬ 
ed about 40 or 45,(M}0,000 of the 130,000,000 
revenue. The abbeys were a.ssi^ied by 
the king, pardy to abb^ ammerulatmrts 
(q. V.), partly to actual monastic Superiors. 
/Those abbeys only were excepted which 
jTwere the chief scats of an onlei^as the 
/Vreat Cmtbusian uionastery at Grenohle, 

! !jlbe,»eat of the Cistercians at Citoaiix, near 
that of die Preinonstratenscs at 
i'lpiWetiti^, near Soissoiis, &c. Of the 
, fSbtpier kind, there were 225, s«»ine of 
wduefa jbadiveiy large revwiues. The (Abe 
aommtndfitain recav^ one diird of the 
whole revenue of the monastery, without 
.bekfg obfij^ to. reside in i^ or to follow 
‘thc-m^onaiMic discipline, which die prior 
was d5)igedi to ob^rve. Abbeys of diis 
soit fintned nenaons for die younger sons 
of the Robing, onfy the least 'valiialile 
? oseabretopom^mes bestowfed on learned 
^.men. The ihcotue of the aMds rommen- 
tikdmm (th^fore one third of the reve- 


paid by the foreign clergy, the. clergy did 
not coiitriUile tiiore tlian 3.5u0,000, annu¬ 
ally, to the trc’asurt. Long Is'forc .llio 
resolution, the rcsjx'ct for the clergy, 
among the lower classes of the jM'iipIe, luid ' 
curi&ide.rably dccreastid. Tlu; number of / 
monks hail sunk, within 50 yesus, from. 
80,000 to 20,000, and die higher clergy 
had fallen into disrepute in coiiseqiieuce of ' 
darir prodigality and diHsoiiiteness. The 
signific.ation of the won! noblesse wnn very , 
di^rent according as it was employed to , 
coniprciieiid all tliasi' who had a claim to 
the privileges of nobility !iy law, or only 
thoM‘‘ who were really descended from . 
the old hereditary nnbjiity. As there 
were aliout 4000 offices, in the kingdoih, 
which conferred on their lioldere, either 
immediately or after 20 years’ service^,the 
priv.ilegOH of nobility (generally here^ttuy), 
and as letters of ndbility were freqqwiUy 
granteil, the nuniUir nf tpe nobles'was 
much increased every year. Not only,; 
die offifUjs of minister, counsellor of stutt^,^* 
counsellor of the }rairiiameQt of Pajris, 
of some other pJii'lmnients, of the couit|j^? 
of accottnt^ Or of die court of taxeS|,of 
high^baililfs, bul even the office of 


m^aOfoa eiiies, 






after ueiqg licfitt re-;' fteeijittg of pSg^^wi^' 

weve eofd;‘egiHfiu ^ I^tdie <;waiT^'&i!!^ hBd 


aacm ^ete^:.' temd:mg«^ W vetg H 
f(»r *« re*: fe^ttg of pigoori^^^- 




Aot treat, nooi kimt- ' ’prei^ve.|ai!tre pedsantA in eomim 

^ps theiniequ^ 'Tft» ooireti7,,vilicQdge»Vhk;hi^ 

■iwe not eclenewtedgod in society- Not* 'onidltbeerowiilani&inl'J^stira 

, '^ithstaodiiig tiio law^ ^8 MopUosi(», , 4 t is difficuft to detenai^ tib« 

•i’\^otit eda nsta dam bt rtdun. lie #ho the noUli^ ^fon^ the rerdldtk^Mtf 
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• thiroe eentofies was something; ihm, lauded propem {vnib the Oxcepftbn iof 
Only, the .origio .of whore nobili^ could 'the cipwn. la«^,and 4e {loa^icklhi^y 
ilot or was merely legendary, the knights of Malta and the ok " 

. were considered perfect! as. was thfe core ahoilt 400,(MK),000,J» whi<^ iip^ 

■ ’ ^‘wdth tho premjiere banma de^ chritimU, the the tithe of'the <^igy. ■ How CO! 
MtnitinorenryH. The old ‘ nohility only , hie a part of this belonged tp the 


the knights of Malta and the pj 
ahoilt 400,000,000,jto wlue|i}u)*ci9l 


X VI, aroyid wUimncd provided that no ^dues had been aboUshed without any tn-^ 
. )Nsir$oa should l)e appointed to the olfice deranification, an,d after (irutn .May, iTftft,'; 

of suh^Iieutenant, wjjo could not prove a »to 1901).the national domains had boen 
, noble descent of pit lous^ tour generations, sold to the amount of ft,6^,000,0^ there 
, The |>0^ of co&uel en sfcaitd vfa» cnaited still remained, in the old French provinc{») 

. in every regiment, fortlie higher'nobility,, domains’of the value of 346,0w,000 ^in 
80 that young men , of this class lieguit the conquered proyinces, tb^4alue was 
’'4heilr career a {»oint where the othi-rd 1G0,000,000), and 200,000,000 In woodoi* 
•• could only arrive after long .service. On- aitliougii the ■sales had b«^ made at very 
^ ly u lew yoajs before the revolution, it low pnccs. Tllfe proportiopa of ftid ho*' 
> was ulso asserted, that ccdcsinsticai bene- bility th the' rest of tlie pemulktion, if wc 


" marz/uu, visrouTd, Ixim’: but the liiur last, nubility, os owniHs.^'rjthe ^1, Ihid liS;' 
' whiuh Wore principally derived from members of the clergy, or offiMra of flie* 


luetnoers ol tne clergy,,or omoera ot tiie'’ 
'estates, did not de.siguate any real ilitler- goveniment, absorbed tlie greatest rent‘of. 
Pnee of rank. Tho du(;al title aJcius ccur- the national income, and hardly left the* 
, ■ ferred sOjnc privilcgi-3,at court, ps, for m* peasant and the artisiht the eh|i^on no«. 
,,,mucp, tlw duches-xea were allowed to sit cpssarics of life, stdl^ they reftired bt^« 
' on stools ip'U m presence of the queen, their proportion, of the expenare of i^.; 
Tbh>^ were dtreo kinds of dukes; dues .state, and opposed all the plans of peftwh^! 
i et pairs, dues MriMmres non pairs {\5 in not'only those of Necker;, Whp^n ..tbey^v 
utul du«, h brevets et bivveis d'bm- hated, wit also those of (^almhe, a minW'’ 
. near, soiae of wliich latter pgsucsaed die ter entirely devoted to A© court iipd ft)©, 
duem privileges’without tho hUe., But, avaitocracy. Bmdre this,the dtnhgrn^ 
the. Wvilqges attached to every ehUss of inent8,of govhniment. wore chiefly ociS*^ 
nohj^, evou to the new and offlciid siuped by the iiev'er*endi|irblah|iiB ejr flih'! 


stm they raftired tobeoT; 

of the expenare of the-, 

.1 ^11 -.1.-_ 


, nol^ty, imiwitunt < They e^nsist- , nobility, together with efe; 

■ \ied 1^ an exeihptiori from the principal the court of liouis XV.and fti» d|Km^ 

' .twrd^ of the , state pariicularly um ip the AdmiOKOnikHV which wi^'* 

' coxptaon .land’lax (toitfehj miUteiy lervit^e, scIvob efleerts of the 
conilea^q. V.), the quartering Of sol- had infected every 

I The nobles were indeed,sub- state., Hie third eS^’eupIl^tQdi.df-j 
ject ton|ax<») personal property, but'this;’ rest of the .uatkm, a^.Jw* 
'ij^^.wos'^aHi^fhflier disp oiecg 3 ^„and the 
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/ 3. 'tbe4i^ vn>g boi Bumciciiuljr gi^t, even 

W^'-mtts tordre^'Oiquef Jm^t > 3. Wtsctt). right mc»Btjiies''W&re iMditojI, to , 
Siiik:Mcitdc4’4l? iSre queiqtte <Sme! The^ «aiVy them into'^fiect ki^ppOMtipn to the \ 





.oviiA^’asnot the poweruid.coBsoUdatipn the roiolution, whole volumes • werc^ writ- 
|;'of the crown, blit ftje rei^bUshtnent of ten pu the question whethei* Freijce Ijtjul 


■ tlicsaine nristocratic, privileges, which hail 
<< pn'ci{>rtated Fronoe i^ito such a state of 
cpnfiisioii and sqf&rii^ in 1789, tliat 
agitated her until the nual expulsion of 
,tlie Bourlions. • The Uiird estate, as if 
existed before tlic revoludon of ’ 1789, 

, cOmprJwl **ie most ihAerent classes of 
citizens, front die poprrat jieasnnui and tiie 
, htiinhi^ ardsans to the wealthiest mer¬ 
chants anti the most distiii^iislied schol¬ 
ars. To 'tliis class also beiongi'd, ns far 
as thrir social .ednnexions were concern¬ 
ed, the new hol^mc, who had acquired^ 
tides frt»rn the possession of office, hut 
' v^ere 'lespiaed by the old nobility as up- 
sums nod intruders. This circumstance 
was a double' source of cranplaidt to the 
./nation. The whole weight of the taxes 
;^feH.upon »h4‘lower clnsse^ with such an 
‘inconceivable set'erity, increased by die. 
'insolence, and frequeiidy by the pruelty 
of die lords of die soil and dicir officers, 
by the abuses of a corrupt and* aritithir}’ 
qclrDinistnition of justice, oild, on the part 
of the government, l»y a system of taxa¬ 
tion gqiially corrupt, arbitrary and pre¬ 
posterous,—dial genera] impoverishment 
and suffering were the necessary couse- 

? [Hcn(ics; thence came die bitterness and 
iiiy,'willK which the {leasaiits in many 
..fgaccs, ana the lower rlas;^ in the cities, 
tell upon their nobles and those in power, 

. wlien the signal of op|>osition w*a8 raisc^d. 
Jn the second place, the higher class of 
s the third mate were, in point of inlunna- 
/tion and weidth, superior to a great part 
»(Wf the old nolnlity; and yet the latter en- 
»rintiVored to maintain an aristocracy, the 
iibarie of which had long since been lost. 
.^^D^abnts- and ridies always demand tlie 
higl^st stations in society, and where they 
flK/‘denied them a cliaiigc will follow, 
ia||leei| die ^etcin is sujiported ly moib 
‘j|&risi^.;vWe(A^ was considered the only 
mah could save the state, at the time, 
‘diat XM administration of the finances was 


a constitution, or whether the power, oft- 
the sovereign .was alrsohifo. One of the ♦ 
most inifiortant woihs oii tbis sulyept, 
Marimes du Droit puldk Etvn^ois, Bros- % 
sfh, 1775, 3 voK 4to, by Aularj*, irfey and 
Maiiltrot, is in relllity only a teamed argu-; 
meiit against the ali^lutc power pf.lhc - 
king, and in fevor of the right of pfjirlih- 
mciit to refuse registeriiigdic decrees of the 
king until they liad^ soilsllcd thcinsclvisi ■ 
of dieir legality, or, at least, the rigjit to 
make nunonstranec's against tbcni before * 
their )mbiication. The audiors prove this 
from die Bible, the fathers of the chtircli, ' 
and the most ajqirowd theologians of 
modem times, and, what is of more con- ; 
sequence, from die practice of die ^v-, ' 
emmeiit. Mailame de StuiU devoti^ to 
this question a whole chapter of her • 
Cunsidcnitions on the French Kevolutioii; 
and while the mini.stei-s, such ns’Caloune, 
ilenied aqj' eopsUtutional limitations oT 
the regal power,' the privileged Clashes,’ 
willi the parliaments, were the more zeal- 
ous in maiiitniniiig their existence. ' Mon- 
thion, chnneclloi' of tho'coimt d’Artois,' 
refuted ('olonne’s assertions ’ ^ , late ns 
iriHi, in a work publisliod id Ijondou;— , 
Rapport a Sa Maj. Leuir XVIli,, But 
pt the same time that it is not to d«-, 
iited, that the constitution of Franco, in' 
the (»trliest times, was baseii on tliose free 
principles vrliich were common to'all die 
Gemmo trilies; that at a tetcr jierit^ tlie < 
feudal system coiiuiined sopic Kiiiit traces 
of them; and dipt the statea-gencral;; even < 
in the reigvi of Hemy IV, had, dt least, an , 
undisputed right of granting taxes ', .yot, on. 
the pthejr hand, it is ciJrtahi, that ,vie ,^n- , 
stitutipool institutions of ('raneedid 
fahn an organized whole, lnit'dnly' <|te- 
connecteil anil jarring frigmqnt^, the 
relics of .different agcSi,>demtilf« or all ,. 
practical force. All the lintitatlihte.of sb^. 
solute power, wbkjh existed (ift ^ 


,_jr _ -- cr than ill faetjin droFraiion co^i^tion 

cbrifoiged upon him; yet the title of min- of that period, ^ero wanting. itt; ,tfae > foat‘f„ 
uiter,«ul A seat and voice in the privy requisites of juWteo Sind stohifiiyj ' 

iCouBcl^ ytUeh ^lvete indispensaWe for hw were not iirtencteri’dJ p^jorpote die ggiertjp v 
“ ■ - - . wel&iw,ijin:ws0»*,riWS«ly 

tain cteiraeg, who fori^ a yejry 
portion of d^:,vritele tisrion; 
unpogtAUCC, which had been scuri^liMSf fit 


iStation, w«fAtong denied him, becaaseJio 
was not nobte desoent. Ooveniinetu 
i-hnew the' causes of the evil only in port; 
i the copit WAS infocted with all tiut pf^u- 


tR 
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wh^ cmM ^jfiy€^ c&wri dt0x^- 


fiaw; .They, iti 1 ^if>e^ 


miMti 


_ _^,-r-r_ .V Af^l^axahcml were apT^ii^, 

govOTtocot, witi6i9«t H« fabui- vjn £^l otboB um^ei«,*tbkfw^5i4^ 

' ses. Ou the ciwiTOiy, thwwflig obsia-,* istnuloii was conducted 

the way of the ,r«gtilar action of royal^intarndmitfl. Thoirjjbwtf^^ 


the administM^on, they often reiid^ ^ly settled by liichetieu, in 169 ^.’' ^ 

irregular oxeivise of power necessary. ‘ was divided into .133 
A'U omnchcs. of goverawent, the cwcfecu- head of* «aich. of wlrieh wap a^n i^iidaht, 
legislative and judicial, were so con«, The greaf power intrusted to nnpfei'iOf* 
ihsedly entangled, tltut .neither could ac- fleers, the total absence of alt control ot'er 
.quireits free action; and yet tlwrc were them, the difficulty of obtaining juatke 
'so many insulated points, tiiatall unity of a^^nst l^cin from the tiiinistei^cooHect ' 


government was destroyed, and the excr- 
'tioiai of the bi,^ intentioiied ministers 
were rendered ineffectual. ‘ 

Jl. In The constitution of the estates, the 
provincial stauis, which existed in .come 
of tile provinces, ttiusi lx; disuuguishod 
froip the stanw-gBuend of the . nvihn. 

: Tlw former originated in tile times whcii 
^le great feudal priiica? iu France were 
almost OB iiideiiciidcnt ns die princ^ of 
the (Jerinau empin<; and they w'erc pie- 
served id Aitois, Burgundy, B^arn, Brit¬ 
tany and Languedoc, when tliose fiefs 
were uiiitpd to tlic crown. They were 
i^ompdscd of ilje clergj’, nobility and 
'. cities; hut they h«d no poiver, e.xeept to 
disuibutc tlic ftixes in the province, and to 
determine itow they should be raised 
This gitte rise to differpnt system.s of 
taxation in diffirent pijpvinces, which not 
> only increased Uie e^qauises of the ad- 
ministratiuu, but were also attended with 

Dlcuiy either -disadvantages. This diver- „ . .r. • 

sityinthc financial udmiiiistralion of the ecuttMl 'liy the op{Htsirioii of the jiarlia- 
■ prOyinct's w'as the chief caus ’ that tiie, ments and higher rmlnlity. These re- 
' ruinous injtenial customs (fraift's), and the. forms were nceompUsiicd only iu Upper 
^ threefold division of Prance fw liouams Guieune aud Beriy, where they>produ(»)d 

, ..-- _ , . . Xf. ..,- 


ed *with the ^nexperichep of many of 
their ii.uml)er, arid the imptiM^ciiapgqis 
made Ml) tliciu, gave'rise'to numWless 
gross abnscs, oppressions, and ..arbitrary 
acts, .whicli made the Jntcndaqts very, 
obnoxious. It was, the^foro, ope of 
the most useful nieosnrcs pf Neckei', dur¬ 
ing his fiM udniinistrafton Off die 'hriaiices 
(from 1775 to 1781),,to restore the admiu-! 
istnition of the ])rr>viiicci^ in a measure, to 
<;oIleges of tlio estates. He propo^, hi 
'1778, to cstaldish in each province atstnnr 
blees promneiaks, coiiqaiscd (tf tlic three 
csLites, the king apijoimiu^’ sixteen 
persons in each pi'ovince (3 clergymen, 
5 noblemen, aifil B of the tliirii estate), by 
whom die other nteihlieiis, froni,iJ2 to 36, 
shuuid he clnweni Tiffs plail was geiir 
I'nilly approvptl by ffic nation .(the d»iko 
of Burguiiriy, heir apmi'cnt in the, reigti 
of Louis XIV, itnd me daUghin, father 
of Louis* XVI, had entertained - simitar 
views), but was preventeil from being ex-; 



notwithstanding all the ci^ertions of Cql- i^outd - Lave made the. adininistnffion of 
iMttt and his successors. (If tlic gabdU die provinces similar to die Fn'glisij 
(Sglt(ax) we shall have occasion to s]>euk quarter-8i»«<loiiS of the''juSticmi of die 
ii^idter. Tlic other provinces '<df>o find peace, and the grand jury of the assizes, 
— u... .1 --I-- die diainiasion ofj 


estaiea in the earlier times, but they aoou was interrupted 
^t ihto; disuse. Their almlition is |)er- Necker, hi 1781. 'On Neckor’s rpcaH id 
liaiM chie^ owing to the u(>{KHhtmcnt by the ininlstiy (jn 1788), this |dan wiw 
'(^lirleB V ii»3) of two deputies of 
die softies in each episcopal see, to dis- 
\ trill^'pj the taxes, and to setUc all disputes 
'.t^adhgto dKan. This armngement was 


^ gradw^., tshangod; deimties {ilu$) 


again brought forward, and was folUy ex¬ 
ecuted, during the revolution, by ihocica- 
tioii of. cons^ gAi^ur (dciwitmental 
tmuneik), whose eiHiratiou, however, 
again changed dirough the cstablishttu^ 
or prefects by Ifouaiautc. Theik depwti- 


iidp' of <■ taxation, 

V^foh wc^ estnbliabed. in each batlivric; mentid comicils, with a coitwii d' 
f; ^d dim iwit of Ftatit^ which liad pro- mmf in each euh-prefwturei StiU Oidst 
estates,'Vas divided, into 181 iS«c-' for the distribution of the taxes; Off,-leal 
on ^e estahllfiinient df these, estate, and the regulation of the ><tein»^ti 
^ lKMiids, tW xintt of elpctioo was taken exiieiiscs of die thiiiartmentt 

■: ..V ..:..j,. 



, , ■ ': ' ;''V%: v^;..'>: , ‘ 

iifiNdaeMi Their Biembero >im«, 4iiovr-', rnrh^t Irani ho. Urtn fonfadatioik Loura 
.w^ rnppomted by the ^temTtiiBnt until X3V myaa senrfblef, of this,’ when, ftt tJio 
4he^llite changes, of whi^ wc shall *®g* of 17 yen^ ho apiraared in parlin*- 

Ibop^ft^, and much stiU remains to oe h^nt in his riding dress, with his whip .ju 
: don0 for tlie itnproteihent -of tlie adniiriis- his hand, aii<i onTcred his oidinahcps to l» 
'tratio’o of tli^ conuiumes. The intruduc- , rogirtcred. Goyerhiiiont not able, 
lion of iho mpiisitc improTenjents was however, to abcfli^ the {>R«^amcnt9'alto- 
i one of the iheasures to which the dnko gctlicr, ns was twice aticiuptCd, under. 
. of Orleans was made to ^engage himself Louis XV, hy the chancellor Maiip«rau, 
before he took the oatli as king of the - in 1771, and, under Louis XVI^ hy the 


French. The states-geiicral of the reului 
{Hais-gMreutr) were first convoked bv 
Philip IV, the Fair (12a5—i;U4), in throe 
branches; and his reign may l>e consid(!nsl 
as the perio<i when tlin ancient f^udaknn* 
• arehy .gJfser'alace to an or^ranized goveni- 
mant. From tliis time, tlic peerage was 
but an empty dignity; none of its old 
.privileges reiiiainfxl to it except a seat in 
the higiseat court of jiraticc, wliich Philip 
made |«‘miaue«t at Pfu-is, and to which he 
appointed jtirfgcg leanicd in ti)e'ln\v. Jl»it 
vtiu the new syttes-geiiend, die peers named 
by Phllii' in thC pliiceof the ancient p>ince.s 
of the I t .thu, bad no sejuirate (dace. There 
were no homliuiry i.ur off eial nienilKirs of 
diis body, but all were eloeu'd. The ch-rgy, 
nobility and tljird estate assembleil in the 
; chief hailiwic.8, whenever the slates wer*' 
convoked, and clios*', cacli estate, by itst'lj) 

, an Ofttioiial or prescribed iiumberttf depu¬ 
ties, which'WJis, therefore, never Uje sjutie. 
Thirty-three sessions of the state.«-;:(;» ».,} 
were Iteld from 1-302 to 1C14: the last 
consisted of J04 dejiuties of the clergy, 
132 of tlie nubility^, and 102 of the titird 
estate. It, sejxu^ukl without Ivwing acr 
complished any thing, ijccause the tlin-c 
chambers could not agree. The jiarlia- 
ntcais first revived these gsHCunbiies in the 
reign of Lonis XVI, by declaring (for the 
{narpose of giving weight to their opposi- 
tioUj to the reftirms of the )nini.>^ters) that 
the consent o'f tlie ^•u^lcH-gene^d was nh- 
Ycessary to the laws regulating the tinanc<*s. 

an eariier (Miriod, dte (jiU’liuniciitH had 
‘.'tieclan'.d diemselvcH the «ucrebs<»r8 of tho 
^ aiicient council of p<if;|:s of the realm, and 
j^end estatf*8 oh a smaller scide. Once 
15(1)8) they were cveu summoned, a.s a 
“ distinct estate, to an assembly of nota¬ 
bles. -’'On this ground they domamled 
i^lhot Jaw? passed by the king, cvcli widi 
tiio COH^ciit of the KtaU‘8, sboidd not b«>- 
oorac valid, unle^.tnade public by Is’iag 
entered oh dicir journal. To suitport this 
'pretetraiop OTCcesttfully, they ouglji to have 
secured, the, confidence of die nation, by 


minister Bricnoc (urchliishop of Sens), in •' 
171^. But .the power of resistance did’ 
not lie so much in the g»'ncral sjnritof iho 
coii.stitution as in the intimate cpimexion 
of the parliaments with die aristocracy on 
the one hand, and vvidi tlic lawyers on the 
odier. The govermnvnl could not pitsvaii 
upon thp lawyer) to u[)}Hrar at the sessions 
of Maujjcou’s parlimnetit, nor in the emit'' 
plhiihe established hy Brit.mne, and wa.') 
dms (iiider the necessity of yielding. 
When, llua'cfore, the jmrrmineiit, in con-' 
tradiction to ius former preli'iisibn!!, dt> 
dared it.self iiicomfietOHt to registt'r new 
and demanded the states-goncral, it 
cx|K'Cte)l to find, in the'two first estams, 
such an op|)Osition to the miiiistere os to 
bnfUc all their c.xertiotis to refiinn th« 
ahtiscs of the :irii(tocracy, oild alKifrali 
•lienditaiy offices, iho< cxeifi)iUoii of tho 
nobility Iroiu taxes, &;c. This very resist 
mice of tla* (tarlinments ohligeil the gov- 
triJiin rit, from ditl'cront motive.'*, to con¬ 
voke the states-general, as fin’ only njean.s 
of ulitaining the sil^jKirt of tli-: tinrd estate 
sigainst th«! aristocrucy, as Philip IV had 
formerly obtained tluh raipjioit against 
the great vassals, f'n tiiis account, gtw- 
ermnent was obliged to strengthen dm 
tliird estate, by giving it u doiitde- numlWjr 
.of tlefwities, and by uniting the throe 
♦‘.states in bne chutidM-r (wbieJi was only a 
n-storalioii of the old •custom. I’aillePH 
Jhroit jmldir Fr<wgai», j*. 1>8). TIiIh was . 
due to it as the real re()re.seni«five of the ‘ 
nation, and tus'-essar)' to enable it to be bf 
ajiy a):>sistanc.c to gpvhnnne.iit. But tl»C' 
king iiatl wot the courage'oi'vviwloin to 
Ijc p i<iiig*of the nation; he suftcrctl him-' > 
Mill’to Ihs so far utisded by his courtiers, os 
to lx; the fir*:t o}i{)o;ient of |i!e irtuiistcrs, 
and thtis the design faileU. , 0 ^ 

1). What we iiave alre-aily said suffi¬ 
ciently poiofs.out (hcj great' d^ecl of the 
judiciary, ybt., that it was not distinct, but ■ 
interfered with the,legislative and exdctt-, 
live.ikpartments.' _ Tmorc Were also other ., 
circuitjHtances, whigh refidered tJjte lela- 


, acting for ‘^e general welfare, instea/l of dons Iratween the‘ jgoverrtm^t end ffie 
;diis|day)ngj as they too often did, a selfisli c.ourts of iusde^ yciy. complicated. Tub- . 
r^am fof their own corporate interests, ciseiy in tnoi^ nmnis in which judicial tri- 
want of th'w, dteir opirasiiion to gov- bunals ought td be under tJjc cootrol ' 

. .. . ^ , ’ ■ . ' . ... . .......! ... ;. ‘ 
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dOTCtida of the csecidiv^ ;Vir(i^i^^gtwia c7ia»ti;‘e« 

almoitt ontiiicly iodopend^nt j oo' otli^ senafiis oir charofaeni,'aod 116 active ‘ 

iho odier Imno.the d(lidini8trad<^ tjfiiw- -counsellors, who transacfed-bitnhess iii’ 
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ticc vwis-gipssly bbetm»*^4>y the,minis¬ 
ters and tl»e ctoutt. Thifwa# A coiise-. 
qujjtice oftho whole judicial organiicatioD, 
wjiicli. was stfll coiufoscdly'UkjxM up with 
the ruins of the ;fcudal system, iri its hiost 
important jiomts. We will uof «^large 
Mpotilhe point,- that the administration of 
justice in Fnuice was, as yttt, a privilege 
. attaehed to tlie projKiriy of the soil, and tliut 
• thcju^ices seigwurifdcs were cvciy where, 
the 6rst ulcincuts of, the judicial system. 
A strict coiiUol, on the jsm of the goverii- 
’ iiicnt, over the ofiioors of justice, might 
have' improved tlio suite of things, hut 
Such a ctHiind did not exist; they were 
toUiliy de|iendeiit upon tlie fl'udul proprie.,- 
tors. Noi*|ha\e we space to tr(‘at fully the 
tUvuaon of the tciidnl tribunals into the 
high, die iniiiiile olul the low, the first of 
wnieh hitfd utdiiniterl lurisdiction. Hoiiie- 
Uincs Uit^re lay an upjieal from tlic sd^iair 
has Jvstinerdo the .«ign<jir hautnisiicier; 
otherwise generally to tlie royal baillui^ta 
d ’Aj^Afrhaujisecs. TliCho were nqt merely 
tertiUiriaJ courts of tlie royal ilomains; hut, 
by the exemjition of certain erinies, ras 
tffiiaux, I'roni tlie jurisilietion of the feudal 
ci^rts, their oWU juristiietiuri ,had Ih-i-ii 
! il» ostendeif o,\er tlie estates of flic great 
liWBttls. The inferior courts of the n.yal 
ns were geueniUy ealli-d prh'ofis. 
^perinr conns [hniUiagins ft shid haus- 
|ere urwlcr a bailli, wlio w*as not 
Lily a, lawjA*!': iu'<l if not, jus- 
■ adrniiustered in his name, hy a 
pit df. robt. The hiijicnor eijurts 
purge cities wen* organized by llen- 
□ii 1551, under the iiHinc of^ir<'jiA'- 
J They cousisted of a chief justice 
fdcjd) and at least six justices [consdl’- 
). 'fhc iinmher was thus lar^ for 
purnose of raising indrf tnoiiey hy the 
tlnof the (tflices. The snprciiio trihuiinls 
‘justice wpi-c the puHianicnui, which 
/ore cn^ajDed successively from thy year 
J302, in the difS'nait fiiudal piincrfiuIiVu's, 
» -tlicy liecamc'fUnited with the crowti, 
rile priheipui jMirliament, which was also 
hd first cieided (1!KK2), Was the jiarliameiu 
if Paris. ISeo Patiemml.] Its jurisdic- 
jop extebded owr jijorc than half of 
Pranc4>, hicluiKng dio provinces of, tlie 
^alaof p'raiMJe, Piiimly, ChanijHi^ie, Ly- 
Bafty, Terche, Poitou, Anjou, 
rune, &c. .Those wlio wepi soi^ct 
its jiackHliotioh wci-a often, tbemrore, 


seven chambers. Beades 'diesie, them* 

, was a legion of subalterns, proewrwri mA \ 
avocats {attorneys and advocates) attached- " 
pj it The, nine presidents of tlieVgreat *, 
chamlier wore round caps; Jiciice tliey. 
Were called prisidents k imHier. The 
{irinces of ilie blood royal, and aM peers of • ' 
the age of 2ii years, had a seat and vote {. 
in die parliament of Paris. This body. ' 
claimed to make one whole, with all the* 
odicr {Kirliameiits (tliat'of T6ulouse,estath'' , 
iished in 1444; Gi^nohio, 1453; Bor- , 
deuux, 14(i:2; Dijon, 117t>‘, 

Aix, 1501; RenneA, 1553; Pan, 1020; 
Metz, lui)3; Besan^in, 1674; Douay, ' 
168(); and Nancy, 1775), which w^ 
lucifly dividid into diftereut classes; but 
this ]m-teusioa was never acknowledged , '., 
by die crow ii. It is eiident that such a' 
mass of business add bucii*a number of 
eouiisellors, (the odier parliaments were 
foniKHl on tiie same scale) could not be 
advantageous to the administnition of jus- . 
tice; and though there were usually some 
clistiiigui.'ihed and hoiioraWo men among'' 
die counsellors, yet a great ntihilier of ig-, 
iiorant and eomipt nieinbers was never .. 
wanting. The court Lad always some in ■; 
pay, and a c^nsideraliKi amount of monev 
Was luniuallv disirihuted nniong them. Alt ‘ 
the parliaments wore ciillod cows sowcf- 
mines, liocaiise no a|>{H‘uI lay froiii tlieir , 
sciitenee. Some other judicial triimnals 
ill till* pi-ovinccs also lioa* that name.* By f 
virtue of |hk sovereiguty, they ciijoyeit 
certain jicciilim- privilege*^ The uiiiiistry 
had no ollicial influence upon tlicir pro¬ 
ceedings, any more thad oil die a|>pnint- , 
inent of the iinJinlHrrs; they had the direc¬ 
tion of their own comluet, extSepf diat the • 
riowo oliw-ers, tlic avorat aiyl procMPCui*'. 
p'iniral, vvert* obligi-il, alternately with the i V 
president, to pronouneo a semi-aimual ad-' ■ 
<lniHs n-'spcclmg abaaes, and to jirofjoso-y 
measures for refivrming, them, jhi Paris,, 
this was duiio on thg Wedhesday after rhp 
long vacation; hence the naiuo nureuriah 
was gitte to tiieso addreases. Theiiarlia- , 
ments awo claimed the power to deviate 
from tlie letter of the, law, and to decide 
according to principles of equity, against" ' 
whieh the proviu6es often made reiuott- 
straiicos; heii^o tlie prov«*rb, FHeu noii* -* 
garde de du parlament. They alsp :-. 

claimed tlie privilege of not being obligwl; ’j’ 
to particularize the crime in tiieir sett-h 't 


the mic^ty of wndertoking long Jeftces, like the provincial court^ but , 
ey» in ordtur to obtaiq juaticc. It Had- mcmljA to’ impose a piiniahmcnt jwiur Iss,' 
pn^dent, nine prcsidente of the cos nsvitafis du proedt. Tho .indeiiend- 

;■ .. . .. 
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tke {)a]4iaiiient8,|ali«l of judicial 
in geiiend, was iucteased by tbdr 
f^ttvSng a peifeet prdfjferty: in their places, 
iv .*I^e venality and hcreditaiy transtnlsi^on' 
t of most public offices (from which cnly 
' the Q^ces of inidistcr^ intendants and 
:;' dtltem, which' it was absolutely iitijiossible 
' to exjiose to sate, were ’excepted), origi¬ 
nated in veiyiearly times, bht were sj’stem- 
\atically otoiiverted ibto a means of raising 
money by Louis 7U1, and tiinrc partieu- 
’ larly by Francis I.' The states, on eve¬ 
ry oppoitunjity, remonstrated agtuust this 
abuse, and sometimes effected their object, 
as in the reign of Hemy 111; bat the dif¬ 
ficulty ofrSt^ritig the suins which had 
bot*n paid lor the offices, and the conve¬ 
nience of raising money by tlie crcati<»u 
and sate of suA places, jiresiTvcd this 
'abuw until the revolution of 1780. For 
the jiidiRial. offices, including the places 
of clerk, notary and procurtur {aitorm-y), 

^ the state waa«ohtigcd to refund 450 rnil- 
-hon's, which was merely the sum that bud 
been paid To gotteniment, and did not 'in¬ 
clude what the actual holders of the offi¬ 
ces had pah! to their predecessors. Ilcn- 
^rp VSf ma^s die f«lc of offices legal, and 
' elffended it,' according to the [ilan of a cer¬ 
tain Paulet, still fartlK-r, hy wjiich, lor die 
payment of a certain tax (one tenth of the 
revenue of the offic«‘, called mnud, or pau- 
* kfte^ from die inveniorj/the heirs aciiiiircd 
the right to sell the office. ■ As even tlidse 
. persons who were removed from office 
for crimes, still retuineU the riglit to s* ]| 

. the office, it may easily lx: conceived that 
the mile(K?ndencc of die officers amounted 
tctati absphite irre8(K>tuulfility. As ail 
places w'^ venal.' the desire of prorno- 
. don could not ever ady one to 

. disduguish iiitasolfl or id be oliediciu to 
gjovcmmt'Dt. One of the iniinodiute 
oousequeuces'of this iiiKtitution tvus rho 
enormous increase of offices. In most 
cases, two, diree or four officers were ap- 
pointed to die same office, who exerci»;d 
i its. duties aitematidy, every quarter or <w- 
C ^ months Thus most of the trwis- 
lines Ijad two or three receivers each, of 
^Whoeb one managed it a year, ifid then 
^tritiudbit^ it to one of his collca^ie.s; 
;^e whole finant^ial system was dais 
^tfirowb into endless confusion, nie «- 
. ,'iirif du'Wps, iWUftehcd by the atuunpts 
‘rftbe supe^f courts "to oljtain poliiuail 
'! jqfluefice, Was fhvoredby rtie yenality of 
^’'offieda, by no means advantugc- 

outily forltie natkifi^ The whole class of 
.. judges, advocates, comadered itself 
*^aa one body, notwithstanding the con- 
rijmt disputes of i^ie jparJiaincflts with one 


; nnoAei* ><1*^ WWi the dt|iw eourts, nhd’ ' 
was ready to support its mtembors against' 
tbO^^govenlmfciit and ' tlj^e .nation, evdn 
' in cases of.; th'c’^moBt-drying injustice. 

‘ lienee it wa.Sr''8o d^Culi to obtaip relief,' 
from .their superiora'JfigainSt the mistakes'' 

- and the nialice of judges; and many irtdo^ 
.cent persons vvere 8uerifi.ccd to the caprice', 

' the prkte and the ambition Of the hiidief 
and lower courts. > (See /J;tl)arre.) Volui^^', 
and IJnguct attacked this aippolling judicial 
despotism, which wasVarrilod to its jx'rifec- ^ 
tion under Louis XIV, by ^ho ordohjtffftcn 
‘ cpminfUe of 1(»70, csfablisliilng the douhte 
torture, and giving'a great'' extension to 
tJio juiticint jipwer. A sentience (»f death 
could Ih' fiusscd on the sliglitest ground'-v 
perliajis from some precoiiee^ed opinitm 
of the judge ; and several ae|'nowledged 
instances of iiiju.stiee (as in »lu‘ rai^s ot 
Lnbiun, Liingiatle, Mojfcniiaini, La- 

barre, De^rues, Lalli, &.e.) ren^oidw the 
aduimjatratiou of cr’untnul just^*- 
jecl of distrust and horror. Ii^ tho 
ininistration of civil justice*, tin* phrocei^CH 
were slow, loaded' with fornialili!*‘S) fUd 
extremely expi'iisivc. The salarif)*'® 
judges were small, but tliey rcecivwl 
nliieh consisted, originalfv, of presf^^da 
of fiiiirs, swiH ruK-ais, Kph-cs (henee t^"^ 
fees were eaUed fpiVr)*), Aie., inu gradiia v'^ 
Ix'oame obligator}’, mid were chaiigv'd'l*’*' 
to eonsideralih: siiuis.^ Tlie iiceoiiiu 
made up aceonling to the* working-ilpdy’* 
Ivdcations), forcHch ofwhnji a eouijP*^*"’*' 
lor of parliament rec'*ivo<l Ih^ liVreSj''^' “'’d 
it was not uncommon^io ehaig^: Iron** t''’*?. 
Ip three iiundred working-days. *; 

firat president was ciimsidi'refl, liy d ' *^S*“ 
fiction, pivst'iii at aH the business Wtjuch 
came Iwforc the |iHrliamcnt, tind 
his lix's accordingly. If. was ddeul*'^^” 
tliat l^'Aligre, tlie last president of pai*^**" 
ineiit hut one, who Was cOlobratcd lor (jS’* 
evdriee, had frdih 171^* to 178M •recfdvdl 


fees fiir 400 years. Of eoum*, this 
in favor of the .most laltoriouS eoupsellbrsl 
hut tIk: jilace of iiiciuher of j|){^iinneti| 

' carrieiJ wiili it so many jirivileges, infeir 
ity, numerou.<i iinniuiiitics, and so 1111101 
dignity, that it was much in niqticst, alii 
was usually sold ,for 00,000 lit^. I’hd 
office of president in PeriB liroughti 
500,000 livrt-H. Besides tliq‘pilriininicutsa 
there were, also, iWards for 'ffie exaiuhm.j 
tion of the acqOuntB of the treasurira 
'{chambres des ' comptes), at ^ Paris, BilohJ 
, Grenoble, Aix, Naif)(os, Montpellier, Bfoisjp,. 
Rouen, Pan, Dolie. aiid Metz, alfvVitb nlr*' 
rncrous' officeih; 'knd for the dedsion 
revenue ibases. 13 cours de$ otlfw, of 
bowevW, only those of 




Bordeaiix, _ __ _ . . , . , , . 

ibrinod Nei)Arat(^ bourd^: Uit).othcV rnfflit"/cned, and all rcimeet foribe ftnnihi 


..were united n^iih iwliamente obd 
chambrea des cojdptfg^ Fretn ihene ■ trilw- 
nals there Was no dp[>cal; ^jhdy «tobd on 
tbCkSamo looting .with th« iwrliamcritfl.' 
\ These offieoH had also the same privileges' 
) iittar.h|«id to tltern ; and the cwra ik$ cudfa 
* 'at Paris- was highly poptilar, Itcfeuiise it 
hod always proloetcd Uie nation against 
the o{iprcf»i<io»» of thg i-evenue officers 
tfnd die fariners-gcneral. The sfiim can¬ 
not ho said of the fhambrts des emnj^es, in 
which the places were, generally, m)ught 
hy rich citizuns for fhe.ir sons, to proc.ure 
for ihctn a rcsjK'ciuhlo nink os W’ell as a 
good ine^nne. The coniipellors of these 
chutnhors w-om not in high iepiite for 
' learning or tiilciit. Eh /’ messieurs^ si 
i'avnis «U de I'rsfrrit rri'a^urmt-on mis panni 
vans, one of the cantlidiaes is said to have 


lated. The voino of die tiagipt) accueedL/f 
the jibrViatnonw of pbitiptHy iim all caaep ' v 
'in which the intere^d df rank'were; p-, , 
volved. One of the tnoai profttmid 

S Itiirers into the French ■ adnainistrotM^ ; 
Tcffid, nttriliutcs to them ffie feilnlie'of,,' 
aUschetn(*R of iioancial. reforod} and par-,. 
ticularly of the "cadastres, hecaiise they;- 
had the richest landed propnetora among . ' 
their rhcmlK'rs, and well knew hew * to; - 
relieve themselves, land thoir relations, * 
Inari the tatteg which they were legally ,’' 
iKinnd to pay. P’rance * ^aned under ,< 
two insiiffiriiWe burde«;s kgjiqiiat&l’ '• 
feudal system, an«l tlie venality of uffiecs - 
—the consequence of which was, that ! 
all the superior courts were in the bands ' 
of the richest landholders. Another^*, 
conscquen<-c of the venality of offices, as* 


exclaimed, when he was repreachwl for' sistod hy the exertions of the parliaments to 


his ignoianee. As the ind(:[K’ndencc of 
' ,offie<mf was much too great, so tliat they 
coiihf easily impede tlio measures of gov- 
eriupcnt, so also was the |M)wrr <»f goy- 
cjTirncnt too great in the adininistration of 
justio/e. i (-oiiqilaints against the inferior 
courts could be brought 1u-fore tin- in* 
tciidaiiw, and justice was ofu ii eompclled 
I'ojicid to private interests. The crown 
inti-rlVrad with the administratitm of jus¬ 
tice, hy tin’ right it assuinetl of isaning 
Uttres de emhif, w-hich enahh‘<l ii to e.vcr- 
cjse an nrlxtrary jwwer over the persons 
of the snl^c'cts, and which were otlen 
.etnploye.d to imprison the iiinoci'iit, and to 
‘ deliver ihrt guilty from the hands of jus¬ 
tice.If th« govGi nment desired to tnart- 
age a trial' to further its own vh-ws, 
a special commission was npfiointed; 
tluuigh this, it must he acknowledgctl, 
had boeoim*’ rare in later tinies. Petitions 
for annulling ilio decisions of parliaments 
could lie rf*ceive.d hy the royal coupeil 
(coaacil cfij m’kand w(!re generally rt;coiv* 
' 'ed with pJoasmt*. The conscU (that <livis- 
ian of it. which was tuillcd conseil pnvd, 
■ ami wa« ’compof^d of 21 counsellohi of 
..stale, the.madrra' de requites arid the in 


prevent the entrance. of new famiiieR in- ; ■ 
to their aorporatious, was, that tlie mojorr' * 
ity in these fiodies, at least, was always 
preserved to that class. Htsiides this, the 
parliaments meddled with evfiy thing. 
They protected tlic Jansonists ogitiiist the 
arcldiishop (.if l*aris,^liri8toj)h<? de Belau- 
niont (died 17S^). The archbishop pro- ; 
hihited the Jansenist priests from admin- ' 
isteriug the sacraments; the {larliiinicnt 
issued threats of punishment ugain^ the i 
priests wild should oliey tlie archbishop} . 
the council of state anmdled the dccrocs 
of tlie parliame.nt, which repeated them, 
on the * next, day. “ This anarchy,”-' 
said Voltaire, in 1775 (Ilistoire du PuHe- ■ i 
jji/iii (/c/?am), “ cannot last. Either tlie,- 
crown must resume the necessary power, 
or die sovcn’igtity must pass to tjie iwrlia- 
nients.” Tlic first did’, not’Succeed; th® 
second led ,to the revolution, which there¬ 
fore originated with the higher classes.' . 

] V, (}rf'anizat{oa and ,daministrai{m of 
Government. Although the power of the , 
goivernment was limited by the aristbern-*’*! 
cy of the parliaments and of tli^noliiiity,'' 
yet, us there was no 1(^1 organ to expresa .. 
the wislw‘8 of tlr^ nation, in this vkw the 


lendants of finance, uiulpr tlie (trosidency . goveminent must l>e called absolute. Thd 


despotic* power of the goveijnnent is 
shown* 1, in the aliolition of all inde¬ 
pendent mutuci{ia] adniinistrittion, so vi-: 
tally importaul in every well regujatied^v 
goverument, ninnarchicm or republican. 
When the kings of Prance, of tlie tlikd 
dynasty, had found in the growjng liberty. ^ 
par quirrtier, brought-lbrward all propbsf- * and consequent |)owerof the ciijlcw, means. 
ikrosin the consm prioi. . The mo« injti- of effirctuol opposition to their, aristocratic 
rious cohsoqoenoes arose from this eter- , vassals, the municipal-governfnoobtwer® , ’ 
nal.conflict of the superior*courts and the developed for'some time withont rei 


' oC the .chiuiccllop or keejier of (he stmis) 
often revensed the decisions of die siqreri- 
’or’ ooufts; btit their'arrtfct wer^ held in 
such little esteem, ns to give rise to -the 
proverb,, U raisonne eomme ifu arrit di^, 
censeiL 'The maitres des requites, of whom, 
in 178U, there were 78, and wlio served 
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^ _^ ___8ome,i»eB of raeifit,,«8 ^ftlvatioB, Lavoi-\ 

itt most cai^ lAiUiojut,being sub-’ ;jaier,lWiaJBords7nba |thbu^ others niarlc..' 
; j(^ to the royal approbation; made a noble use of their ricb^ yeti ‘»s » 

I Aeir pira lawsthey eKen^d the right.; the. fkrinero^enerai contributed greatly, to 
*j'of.self-defence, and-occupied ail iinjjor- render tlie governnjcht odiotu^.by Uioir; 
li tant station among tho^wrda of die soil; iirodigal expenditure of wealtli which hod' 

. -- -» • • been wrung from usuflering notion. Tbey^* 

were called the of the ^ate^ Their, 
luxurious habits, their ignorance, th^ir ., 
pnrse-protid insolence, their bard-hearted- 
ness, rtitiderod them a standing cliaractej' 
on the stage. Thp most inicjligent men 
>n>ro opi» 08 ed <<* farming the faxes, bcr' 
cause die exfiense of cujlectiitg them was . 
much greater in thisi w’ny; according* to . 
Neoker, H amounted to lOi per cent, ■ 
torneys, city clerks, imire-t, assessoi-s and. whilst the collection of diose mana;p;d iin-. 


they were more impOitaiit. to the kings 
than the nability and; eJergy, on account 
• of their contributions of money and men; 
they were, convoked as-die third estate iit 
the" states-geiieral front the ]4ih eentur}’. 
Francis I and Henry II 'made the first 
rncroachments on the Jibcities of die 
cities. The roign of Louis XIV Was 
■fatal.to them, fleredilaiy and venal offi¬ 
ces W 6 i*s 4 srecied in die cities (royal at- 


miinicipai counsellors), which titus lost 
the right of electing dieir, magistrates. 
Some, however, inaiptaiiied , their old coa- 
stitudon, by purchasing the offires of tlie 
king, un^d electing the officers as they had 
always done. Among these wa.s "I’m-is, 


mediately liy tJtc government cost only 
(»§ per oeaL ihit Uie furtuars-geaenu 
W4-re closely connected with die actual 
ndtiig {towers of France—the pobility and 
die coUrifsoC the courti-rince all whit had*.,, 
uiiv influence had free accesi? to.Uieir' 


in which the king, indeeii, appointed tlie ’ coffers, so dial no miiiister dared to touch , 
finft oHioer (the^rrcril ffcs nmrcAamZs), hut these pillars of tht state, us they went 
the lour ichetntis (corn*s|»onding some- satirically styled. **You will 1 r* astua- 


wliat to ridenneii) wen ele-cied by the' 
notables pf die city ; the 26 tmmicipal 
" counsellors and die,J6 chiels of the quar¬ 
ters of the city, had flieir places hy m- 
heritatice. On the whole, however, the 
municipal ad.niinistration was without iii- 
ilueiice or jiowtr. 2. The provincial ad¬ 
ministration was, as we have mentioned 
above, in the hund.s of the iiitemiants, who 
governed pretty jimeh like {iacha«. The, 
^ulministiarion of the finaiKK'S vvas {tartly 
in the hands of roval officers, with lietvii- 
iau-y and venal offices, {lartly farmed out. 
The last practice was among the moSt 
crying evils of the old reginw. The fact 
alreaiiy meiidoiu-d, that the royal trea.su- 
ries had, regularly, two or even direc re- 
i reivers, who were changed annually, ren¬ 
dered die direction of the whole im|)ussi- 
We, even for dm most ex{)erienccd iniiiis- 
' Jer of finances, as an axaminatioii was on- 
, ly made‘once in four years. Besides this, 
:the swam of officers n*ndert*d the ad- 
; 'ihio^^nttioiiqftlieiinaiices vpry ex{»Cnsiv*^ 
T^ taxes on consum|itioii, viz., die mo- 
iiopolly' Of salt and tobacco, tlie internal 
customs, the excise of the city of Paris, 
'and the tax on liquors in dn- country, w'cre 
farmpd out. The 44 farmcrs-geueral, 
with thnjf SubaJterus, were ill the highest 
degree wtioiig to the peo{>lo. (S(*e Far- 


ished,’* said aepurtier to die court-banker, 
l)e la Borde, “that I, who have |ib{ the 
honor of your acquaiiitance, a^k you fbra 
loan of 100 louis d’ofs.'’ “ Ami you,” re- 
{ilied the ImukcT, “ will bi- still tiuMt; uBtoii- 
ished, that 1, who hit\e the honor of 
knowing you, sliould lend them So you.** 
Keeker calculated the. mimln'r of officcr*i 
eiiqiloyed in .collecting the mxes on real 
aiifl fiersonal estate,,and the customs, at 
250,000 [icrsohs; 'thougii most of iliein 
unitud with tlieir offices,other occu{aationB. ' 
0. The ceniral govenitneat w'as. in the , 
hands of the king, or ratiH-r of the inini(s- 
ters and the eoiirt. Though the will'of 
the nionarcli was the only source of the ' 
laws (ri veiU It roi, si vetU, la hi), yet gTOat ■ 
stren^h of character Was necessary to. . 
ro-sist the unircd fiircc of family influence, ^ 
and the influence of. bdier persons sur-', 
rounding the siivi'reign. > No tninister 
coiilil, theri'fore, ho{»c to find, iu-thc mon- 
<ttx:h alone, dial 8up{K>rt whicli was neces- 
«.aiy to c.arry hint sucecssfiilly Ahroiigh a 
struggle 'against abuses. Good, and bad . 
ministers, Turgot and Nccker ps well as 
Caioiiiie and Brienne, werb upablcMoi 
nia'^nuun dienwolves without refoniB, and ' ■ 
yet all were wrocHcU alike on this roclc. 
At the head of |hd administration wera 


die chaiiCFcilor of Fbuicoi die foui* secret' ’ 
mr»-€kntrd.)^ Nptwt^standiug die at- taHes of State—of feireigti affairs,, of the ; 
tempts ton lirmt their profits as iniich us ' royal pakce, of tife.ji»vy, .and iff warit- ; 
{XMsible, it'was evident diat thein incomes mid the controite-gotieral or director-geti-. j. 
were very lai*ge, and easily obtained ; eral of die fitpuieeifk Each of tbesd 


very 


and, though there were among them 


heads of departments, who dkl not t 
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d the r^kof minister, n« feiijoy. d 9eat\ the higher plergj*. 19^4e(!^ tbe-mhn- 
:iie conjefl d^itat^ wSb vested witVahsOf' ner in which the df the . 

) power, llif^ orders wore in the name , ecclesiastical estutes were qiiNCnt^ cont^rested 
the king, and had tiie ro/al »gnatoro moat strongljF with' the legitimate objects 
iched} the king did not, hpwover, si^ of the church. They were,'as has al¬ 
ii his own hand, hut tlie. minister had a ready been observed,^^rely sihecurcs for/ 
Tip ticaring die royal name, which ho the younger sons of tltovtioUUty, vrho,'s 
isted witli his own’conn^erHignature. itutwithstanding dieir clerical character,, 
a rank of minister was conii;rred with'" yielded to no other class in pr^gacy and 
any written patent, merely, iiy the luMlnuousness of morals. First, all the 
uf invitation to-a seat in iho cmiseU stnidicr propi-ictora were subject to h^vy 
at, but, oiKiO eoriferrod, could only be and numerous fcuiiial burdens, corvetx 
oked liy a formal judgment. Hence it (q. v.), and manorial services, arid .were 
atpe, in a maimer, necessaiy to exile generally obliged to pay the litlic. From 
missed ministers to a eimnin distance diesc feudal taxes the clergy and nobility 
m the city. In the consfU d'iUU, the tlerivcd the princinal part of tbw income, 
g hea«l the rtqion.s of the ministers. They wchi nbolishwl during 'fife t^volu- 
»' othei^ scctjoiis wen? the mmU des tioii of the last century, first with a small,, 
ichex, for foreign affuirs; tonseU des compensation, aftt'rwai^s witiiout any ; 
incesi and the secret council of war, in yet, after this alxilitioii, there remained a 
ich Jill tlie secretitfies of state and all mass of property, iMslonging jnunediately 
ministers harl a seat and vote. Anoth- to the clergy and nobility, of die value of 
Mwly also boro the name of consml d'Hat, more than .’1,000,000,000 francs; to which 
isistitig of counseliors of state and mat* mu.st Ixv added the large estates'of d>at 
(b'S reiputfs, under the presidency of part ot' the nobility which did not emi- 
ciiancell«r,orkHejK:rof tbeseals. Tins grate. For, from May 17, 1790, until 
3 a judicial body, which ri'coived aji- 1801, 2,0011,000,000 hail heicu raised by the 
[Is from tlie ptijicr’Kir courts, decided sale of iiatiuriaKdoniains (lajlales of tho 
istions of enntbeting jurisilictiou, Ike. clergy and cniipmit nobldi); luid wliat 
was nlst> cali(!d, m contradisiincuon .n*m.aiiH d unsoiil at that time in the old 


, < » i ' " ■ «i wr • ■ • w 

hold the r^kof minister, nor l^njoy d seat 
ui the conjed iPitat, wdS vested with'ahaot- 
lute power. His orders wore in the name 
of the king, and had tlie royal »gnatoro 
attached; the king did not, lipwever, si^ 
widi his own hand, but tlte minister had a 
sBimp Itcaring die royal name, which ho 
attested witli his own’c 0 an|ierHignature. 
The tank of minister was qonferreil with* 
out any written patent, merely, iiy the 
foyur invitation to-a seat in iho conseii 
d^itat, but, oiKiO f orifcrrod, could only be 
revoked !)y a formal judgment. Hence it 
becutne, in a maimer, necessary to exile 
dismissed ministers to a certahi distance 
from the city. In the conseii d'etat, the 
king heanil the ri^jKirl.s of tho ministers. 
The othei^ sections wen? the conseU des 
tlipiches, for foreign affuirs; conseii des 
finances i and the secret council of war, in 
which Jill tlie secretitfies of state and all 
Uic ministers hail a seat and vote. Anoth¬ 
er laxly also boro the name of consml dHat, 
consisting of counscllore of stale and mai- 
tres (bs rcipttles, under the presidency of 
the clumcellor, or keejicr of the seals. Tins 
was a jurlirial body, which ri'ceived ap¬ 
peals from tlie ptijiCr’Kir courts, decided 

? ;uestions of enntbeting jurisilictiou, &:c. 
t WHS alst* calii?d, m (?ontradislincijon 


from the other council of state, abovc- 
meutioned, the conseii (V^tal privi or e<m- 
st.il des parties. TJie.grftnu conseii was 
anotlier superior triliunal, consisting of 
livei jmwtdeiils, fifiy-fmir couiLscllors, &c., 
whose jurisdiction in maiOTs of wiiicli it 
took cognizance, .ns in disputes relating to 
ecclesiastical lK?nclice8, baukrupic.ies, usu- 
ly, certain femlHl taxes, &.r., exte,nded 
over the wboh kingdom. From the 
grande chanccllenc, consisting of a cbimcel- 
Tor (keepiT of the seals), two f^rimds rap¬ 
porteurs, four grands aildienciers, &r., all let¬ 
ters of nobility and of official appointments, 
acts of legitimation, iiaturalization, &c., 
were issued. From a consideration of the 
foregoing stateim'uts, we shall ea^Iy be 
eonvitlced that, in th<? administratinu of 
Franco, it Was nilber an object to ptfivide 
places for the higher classes than to sc- 
■ cure tlio welfare of)the .’laiidn. This 
principle of considering Fnmre us a great 
fief of the nobilitv, and iho nation as their 
bondslaves, was Uliewisc faillifully acted on, 
both intlie nmnnerof raising the taxes and 
• in that of sjftending them. j4«' The 'system 
of taxafiott presaed heavily only uixm tho 
peasant and the citizen; the contributions 
of ibo clcrg^ and npbility amounted tovory 
little, ^hatihe ckrt'gy |wid fell princijiolly 
' ,upon.tbesniani'r bonehcesand parishes, and ■ 
tpok hardly dny thirig frdm tho income 


departments wak valued at JMO,000.000. 
These unsold estates, afier the restoration 
of tho Uuiirixius, were given liack to their 
former owners. If \vo deduct this enor¬ 
mous mass of real estati*, which iielongcd 
to the clergy and nobility, from the total 
jiropcrty o? the hatibn, we shall find, that, 
at the highest estimate, hut one ihinl ro- 
m!iini?d lor small pr$[)rietorB or lor land 
not ovvned by cither Of the privileged 
clatisos, Tliis third was alono subject tiji 
the taillc, which was a uix lioth on real 
and {lersrmai ci^te, and yielded a reve- 
inie of 95,000,000 annually to the atatoi. 
Am^hor tax on iticnmc, la capitation (iml! 
tax), was jMiiil by the nolxii^ also, but was 
roiiipurativciy very email, a# it amounted 
only to 41,000,000 a year. A ihird kind- 
was a tax on income merely, chiefly on 
that from rt'ul estate, and consisted orig¬ 
inally of one twentietli of the whole in¬ 
come *, hence its name, vingtkm. But it 
was soon doubled (k« deux vuigtHmes), 
and .afterwards increased by one tenth 
{4 sous pour tivre ai sus dupremkr tnng- • 
tihne ); aitd, in 1782, a third oingtiipic was 
jjstahiished, which was intenik’d to be 
levied Only 6ntil the return of pence-/' 
The nobility iwaa not legally exffliiqged' 
from these income taxes, but they suc-v 
cecdeii, by their connexions, in'freeing ' 
themselves almost entiraiy firom them. 


* I, r; , . 

ram p(ud%tb^; 
were die ’ 
SHjsulesof tfwiir; 

i,<,woii1d have airwinited t0[; only 50Q niil*. o]|ipcei«, their t^iid the knued fbn!!«. 
^ lioliB, which wak ratich -lees Uian the real.. which wasYnaihtaiiicd.to.euppiiees siou||<, 

. aromiiit. Pfeffei, above hked; asserts tllat siing,-estimated tofb^her at aliout 9!0 
]^a nuiuber of we great lead owners iiad a iiobs. . The pnce'bf a hundred weij^it Qf 
net ineome of from Ibur to. five miliion li- . salt, which, if left free of duty, ini^ht have 
, vres, which paid only.44,OOOlivres of taxes, Wn bougiit for U livre, and, m (kmV 
only one tenth of the lawful sum (Schld-' provinces, for lees, if tlie mnuunieture had. 
iter’s Saatsomeigen, ui, 136); so tliat not lieen liiiiitcd, was raised, in some i>aKts 
tliis tax also ftjU almost emiroly ii[K)n the of the 00011117, by the gabeHet W, salt tax, 
oitizens and peasants.'* t I'he total anioiiiit to the monstrous price of 4i2.11vre& |t ii 
of tlie land toxc^ before the revolution, hardly necessaiy to observe how fiiuelt 
was 210,000,000 livre.s, of which tlie third the agrictilliiral classes tnnst have anficred 
•'State,<hh^gh they dwued only one third, by the artificial searctiy of iso hidispdna* 
or perfiajis only one fuurtli of the soil, able an article; but the tvorSf eftoct of the ' 
paid at l(»st three' IbnrUis. To lliis must mx was that which it hati on die'tiatfonat. 
be added, 1. the cort'ceit, or tlie obligations morality, and tlie relation betwfeen'ther 
to niake and/ei>ulr the roads, which fell nation ati<l the goveruintmt lliia taxhtui 
entirely umn the ptii^iitry,und Uie value distortctl thy ancient provincial constitu- 
of which Necker estimated at 20 millions, lion of Fraiico. l''i»nco was divided, in 
Those magnificent roads, which traversed n'Sfiect to tlie salt trude,'into six cla.s^' 
France in all directions, principally for die of disirictH, which were .very confusedly 
benefit oi’ the higher classes, because the intermingled:—1. Prwmces Ji-anchits,xb(mt 
crom-roadu, the most inifsirtant for the districts 111 whicli the. anJl trade had re- 
farmer, were neglected, were built' by die mniticd fn-c, and salt was, tlierelbre, to be 
sweat of dh&opprcssed peasants. 2 4n- had at its real %’alne. These were chiefly ^ 
other oppres.«ive burden was the quar- those provinces in which sen-salt waj| 
tering of soldiei^ whichualso fell cntirery mainifucttirtHi—nriltaiiy, part of Poitou, 
upon the working clqss, as the nobility Navarre, in which a Inmdnxi weight cost ‘ 
was exettipted from it It was necessarj' l-l—2 Hvn's, tlie French Ketlicrland^ 
to furnish the Soldier with hxiging, fire, where it cost 7^^. livres; 2. die ftwinee.ii 
light, salt and washing, and, where cavalrv redimks, which hwl purchasi’d exemption* 
was quartered, also with fodder fiir thdir from the salt tax under Hcmy, 11, for the 
hoiws. 3. The third estate alone were sum of 1,700,000 ilivrc^. ^ They oinruned 
obliged to do militaiy duty. tiOjOOO men their salt from thomanofactories of sea-salt 
were annually diafieu ^y lot for die land of Baintuuge and Pohou, which, atier 
service, wliich lasted six years. It is easy paying the customs, cost them from 6 to 19 
to ctaiceive‘tvhat suffering, in such a livres jK-r cwt. Guicniic, Poitou, Ad- 
state of things, this conscription producotL vergne, and much of tin? south of P'rance 
But it w^os the magnitude, aiul still more in gerimil,lK*longc« totfiis class. 3.'Low- 
the absurdity, of die inifirect Caxt^ that or Normandy manufectured sea-salt, of ■ 
drove die people, to despur. The internal wbicii, in eanier times, she gave a quaiter., ^ 
cnstoins between the diflereru ^rrodinceB 10 the king; hcnc.e the narni^ of ffe 
{(ndt^i) have already been menttooedj quart boutUon. 'This rpiarter w'as aftcr- 
they wtre fifrmed. The imposts on li- w»rds coininutcd into a tax Us moiicyi -by 
^ors, whh sonic othem, were managed by which the price of salt was raired to 13-- 
me gpvemment, and amounted to.52 mih. 45 Iwrcs. 4., The pay* de $al\nis, -whirh. 
liona The toliucco nionopoly of govern- t/cre sujijrfied from salt minds, Alsacl^, 
m^t, the,customs in the interior and on Fnmehe-Comte, Ltirmine and' the'three 
fraifieis, d^ (fiities on eoluoial gooil^ bishoprics Toiil and; YerdUn), olW 

particidariy, the monujiuly of salt, taineiJ salt for 1SJ,‘15,<27 oifd.,96JiK'r(». 5.' 
#ere'ipiMul^ by a company of 44‘farm- The pam depdUes gabtUii* (we peas over. 
eii^get)i»8l, whOj towards the ctnl of that some of the smaller distiticliofifl) consisted ,. 
Bbbmmidfik admuiistration, (Kiid 180 mil- of Provence, initguedoc, l)au|)h)Rk,Lyon*i ’ 
lidna m ^Vfgvm^t. A third of this sum nais *, in short, a great ,|)^ of the soum of i ' ‘ 
Came 0^ .dte aale of salt—an article France. Th^oWainqo Utetr aalifroin tlte“ ‘ 
whicK is used by the poorest almost in Meditcrrainean apa, fi*f’frem 22 to 40 
equal difimfity with the richest. These jiercwt O.Theytaj^cfcgTonderggiieite^;^ 
00 nfiJlKma of livres, which flowed from die central provinces of bqitliem Fritoedj;’!;-* 
sah'trade into rite yoyal mjasuiy, were W<^-de-Fwm««,Normandy,Picardy^Jh^ 




^ ..fmue wl&ihe a^rion'of; By im> ttheaite the 

M amounted ip 5^00()^000; so 'riiM^' ifation*, be^dcsrii^there 
;Me net income of rite itafiM, «t this rate; ofrite fannera-oeneraL the 



pagiie,' 

tjttira of !twd th<e hjgh^<a*o{j, fer ' 

iwo tikii^ of the w]iibl«p''i^''ttuc ^dmuit 

^0,000,0(]i0} wa.^ ^ym ftonrHifeitV The 
wric^'itrf salt wa0)jn:tli«c. <^nti^6rom 
. 54 to fia fivTeg. 'Hie liiwrliraportaiit con- 
f^quen^e df this establWtfneMi' was, 
tho people were coustftWly at war with 
, |h« wvenunent, aixlthat Uie smiiggUtig 6( 

'PtitJfauxamnage) became the ||eiieniloc- 
elipaiion of vagrtmts and criinmalSr By 
, amugglipg a cwt ef. salt over the ih>nticrs 
of .Brittany to Maihe or Anjou, twdi'e 
doliamconiA earned in an hour. Kveri 
’ the cartying a few punnds in the prteket 
was equal to, a day’s wages. The sult- 
“ jtrailn retpured an army ol' tifficers, and, as 
the sinugglors were armed, soldiers were 
' also necejj^iy.'' A Itody .of bold and des- 
iwrale mwi Ws, Hicrefore, vonsoindy on 
fotrt,' and tins courts were c«>ntinualK oc¬ 
cupied ’ wiUi the ^ials of smugglers, 
'riiere were generally plJbut 1800 of them 
in tin? prisons, and it’ wtts eonsidenid a r<?- 
inaj^ablc year, if more tlam 1100 were 4iot 
rPenU?nc«<l to the galleys. However seven* 
the punishment might laij it ejujld inn de- 
ter jiMin from «?npiging m this biu»iness. 
The people considered Uiis war against 
d)« g?>v«ninient'officei'sj nit her meritorious 
1 man othet^viso; and, as the farmers-gen- 
• jerai, v-voty year, seized the wlnde jiroperty 
, "of niany la’rsons for arreare of taxes, tliey 
.were driven to an employment in which 
the risk was counterbalanced by jIk! gn*at 
jieotitp. ’I'o this list pf o|»pres.,<iohs must 
■Ite added the interifiction of all trade 
in com between -the difl’erent [)rovinn*s. 
'.Colbrii, the author of tliis system,{‘xjieVt- 
to elli'ct by it the nduction ot the 
price of grain, for'the pur(K>s(? of eneour- 
ttgiiig niauufhctdrcs, What, under his 
odniiaiKtration, was a anistake in llieoiy', 
.ixicarae, finder hiS auccA-ssors, and jwrtic- 
,iilarly in the mipi of Louis XV, a new 
soureH of oppmssion. The intendants, 
whltoiit whose permission no ^^rain could 
• ho exjKMted from tlieir ghi^rnltt^, gramt!tl 
Uiis permission only for bribes. Oapind- 
^ists roisifid the price of grain by buying it 
'up ia^ty,m ordflrto sell it.igmn,at enor- 
Vnottapraiea, gpvernrnenhwbirit endnav-' 
firod to keep bl^ at a Hxcd price at tlie 
expenae qf the wyal iroosuty. It is 
known, diut J^is XV partook in these 
‘•^-iidkmoua>8poeulation& . Agriculturci fell 
-into decay, and »o »«>m« P*" 

>y,‘paiikpl#iiy ip largo cities, much auf- 
,; Vlwjftg w'to caused uy ideatth. When, 
'I^rgovkndcf Louis XVI, abol- 
'>fe?)dthe watmHlods.op .the com trade, his, 
i ,<y»enth^ jit so fkr blinding the 

'V'iiLsi ^ n t » / t *' '‘/I* 1* ' 


ta,<e$cite greot''tl)dmt)tiwn(#'^44^^ 
tt*.is tcoe< tiiat, from trade, i 


tiikn; 

_in’ 

gr^a was {wnbitted in thelm|erio>^^^ kin idie 
;eX}>6,rtation wad in general stOl ptt^ited,' 
and ^iCpltute, once'deprdss^ could-itot 
e^ilyrisc again, as it was ohalgi^’wjtii 
So many other burdens. The kupRif iff 
breail for the capital was altiyayh g'matter 
wlu'ch required much attehtiidtfandl ittwas 
easy to, alarm the inhabitants on this, suh- 
]<*« by artful contrivances, aS was' 
.qucntly done during tfaq revolutitni^ * Tfad 
reader vyill already have seetv this 
sketch.of the ayntem of>taxatjon,'to wrhat 
a depth of iHiverty and miseiy'the lower 
classes must Iiave been reyldC^. The 
slave-trade in the colonies was defrnded- 
on the ground, that tlse slave generally liv¬ 
ed much lietter than the French ]>easant - 
“ Misery,” says Mad. de SlaCi {Conaidira- 
twnssuh laBevobdum, I. ch. 6), “ produced 
ignorance*, taid ignorance, in turn,augment- 
♦■d misery; if, therefore, it is askea„why 
llie people sliowed theinselvfes so* emei ’ 
during .the rcvoluti||pn, no other cause need 
be as.si^ncd, tlian tlmt iKiverfy a]id ii^ry 
had also produced a moral comiptibii, 
which was the more .unatoidable, that 
sine'e vlie time of Louis XIV, or, ratlicr, 
since that fd' hlnncis I, the liigher clas¬ 
ses had' set the example of immorali- 
ty and conterapt of every thing sacred 
in religious oosenaucits.^ The out¬ 
rages of the n‘vohuioii were a ferribie 
judgment u|)oti the eormption and oppres¬ 
sions of the higher classes.' It has l)ei*u 
.said, that France now pays more taxes 
than in i7.SP, t But this is a mistairi*. ' It is 
triie, that, in 1789, only 585,000,000 passed 
into tlio royal treasury; hut we mtist add to' 
this the tithes and teutlnl taxes which have. 
siiiee b<H.‘n alKilished; und, if wc consider 
that ail cxemiitious are abolibhed^ and' 
that the taxes an* now asses^d on tin* 
iiieomes of all, i| will apfiear tliat tlie 
working classes at prosent pay inucfi hisafi 
than bfifore the revolufton.—lAt the same 
time, 5. the teaste of the publie vumey., 
which disgraced the government, has 
l«?en prevented by tlio cpnstitiitionai gov- 
e^iiuent of France, ami the jiresent gov- , 
eniment, it is to be iioped, will cany the* 
system of economy much farther than the, 
Bourbons. What could have exasperat^ 
the people more titan to see the public - 
revenue, wrung fixnn tlteir scaitQi^ means,, 
so crimihally squandered ! The tvam of , 
Louis XIV,Ilia btiildin^ his love of show,' 
did not imbitter the feelings ofthe^tBOljte’ 
half so much as the insolOTt prodig^ ■ 
of a jfompadour aufi a Dubany under. 






^c^lutiojn ba4 • 

intr(klu<kul into tli« ,wlw^ ‘oBf jB begun, it was cU^r tlAt «inust ior ' 

’i^nUscotTie u source and cloak of the gtoateet 'volve Um' lbn.>n^ in >tljci niins of the ,>!cr;; 
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!^^^9t«rder—lim, so ax\hA4acqmt$i eompihit^ 
SJsijjhscpipts sigaotl byjbe king, for .moneys 
fewlijch were l>y)t)o means actually. rer^oiMvl > 
t^j-him. This, was merely a.{uctiiod'of 
«v<)i(ih(g a statement in theoccoums'of the 
y* ‘^objects ll>r which the liibucy, was ivnid 
XVI was not a sptmdthrifl, niu), in 
'•oven- tiling which' himself iM'r- 

sonalty, vvgs a careful economist. . Even 
liie queen, Mfiric-Aiitoim*ho, who, Ivefure 
the revolution, was accused of protiigalitj',, 
has been ^tely defended by a co’dihle 
witncsgy...^dHmo I'anqiaii; but lei this 
subje.et men) jiarticuliu* o.xiiiaualion.s «n? 
Vet wanting. Ikit tii»' abuse of the ac~ 
•qia'fs «£ fofnptant, ot!, as tliey were also 
i^iiled afterwards, ordonaanritit av porteur, 
was «.011111101*11 undtir Louis XVI, and the 
sums taken in tliis way from the treasu- 
‘ ly. til'- a(>|>lication of wliieh apjK'ars only 
ill irt 't from tlio jirivatc hilok of tlie liing 
(hV/V ruv^t), amounted, from 17711 to 
J787, to BtiO,000,000: s»'',Tt‘l st*r\ ices in for- 
. cign affaiis, and jk^iimoiis ami fj^reseiits 
' to the euiijgiess, wert' the |irmei{>fU iieiiis 
, of exjhmditure. These faiurs were su 
‘ireely distribuyi-d, that it was imjHiasible to 
say who could not lay claim totiiem; and' 
. Neeker (jiJmnistratmi cles FimnctK, III, 
^“i) devotes a whole cliajiicr ta a eoiiMd- 
ttration of the claims oi'tla* iiigli nohilify, 
and the duty of a imui.ster of linances to 
opfMiae them. Whoever could not pro- 
dtieeiBii ostensihk* ground fora jK-nsiou or' 


.cleaiustieai and fpudul tyihuny, to whitdi jjt' 
bad aitachethitseiC , , * ,j > '• 

, V. The lip^dtiiio/i (of the l8Ut c^nti$r^) 
and its Von.ieqfit,»t^.—A^ nation in tliih 
condition, with Such deeply-felt' griuy^.. 
anres, needed but a slight impulse to turgo. 
thedi to r<‘.sume, by fpreo, Uie fivodow- 
which the Idgher classes had WrcBtedlifom 
them by centuries of ysm-jwiion,. AH parth 
of the nation w'ert' thorouglily prepaiscd Cor • 
such mi ovem—ihc lower orders, by thfwr 
misery, tin* causi* of which lay tictbie their 
eyes in the enormous exiunionsdo which;' 
they were suhpH‘t; the liighex .chttfsca pf 
citizens, by the'hatred with-wbifeh *tlie 
oierlteariug arroganec of the pobifiOr in- , 
sjiiri'd them. • The moat eontouiptuous . 
upfK'llations (set? ('anaiile) were applied to 
them by the nobility, for the purpose of 
keeping up a distinction, which the culti¬ 
vation aiiii wealth of Umj citi'/ens imd long ' 
depnvctl of all irutli. Aithougli a grout 
jMirt of tjte nation vvsw deficient in ifguliir ' 
cdueatiott (die kiwest classes of I'ronch- 
meii, belbrcilie ruvohjtioij,wen'ttinopg din r 
most iunuraut of all the Europc‘au.’<]i, y<it 
tlit're isud lK?en a eunaideralile advanee- 
rni'iit in the intclligeiiee of drB naliUn; 
{flid, as reform uas lotidly railed for by all 
classes, it wits imtiiral that, even witfiout, 
the/writinits of Vullgiru a*»d Uouss^U,, 
the 'primiuvt? and natural statp of poUticial 
sth'iety siiouhi hale. Javopie'the gOjipmL 
siihjeei t^’ rcfleetioi,. The ftiundutipu of 

^ . .*.1 _*1.’'.' I. 


■ gmtifre.atioii. off’ered the king some proji- the {?tate «in a SiH'ial ctintraet, the derivtti! 

, erty or some right for .“alcj^antl obtaitu'd ^ tion <»f all fiocer bum iIk* will of iImi na- ] 
tln'i* whul he wanted. Debtsofone of the tion,is by uo meaiiH an itlea of late' osJjjjin,' 


priiiccs.of the bl<M>d royal, a* the ainoutit 
ij',of^6^)00.000, were- paid, in two years; to 
the usili^s ttimister of die marine, Ratline, 
>;,.wnsiilcra!>ie sums were granted in "a 
‘j^if» 0 iilar ,vav. -The notorious Heauuiar- 
'7,<?hais reciived at onef^time more than 
.'.1,000,000 for secret sijrvices. Here, also, 
'' the pvil was not alone in thb vvcakni^s of 
. tlio moilarch, but chiefly in the jwwcr of 

■ ,|1^, aristocracy; to break down which, 

' jtu'helicu or a Ixiuis XIV would 

r not j^lmbly ItaVe fountl theinselvelj §uffi- 
'* $tnmg, ami wliicli could la* over- 

only by a radical ‘revolution. In 

to,this, dtc.royal faidiiy was {tps- 
^ fesHpd wilp dtp unfortunate idea, dial wlmt 
f"’they had Oiotft Uf fear was the m’oph?, not 
the f hng before, one of 

:* kttwA jttdwbiua imiticiaiw of rrance, 

■ tliv luiniifter of tttmo lyArfft-moji, hiul m. 
•leaviW'd to n'flitc tilt? pnpidie,)* in 
Omnd^ratii^^ $utU GfiOPi’mrmtnt dc 
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as iniuiji 'jH'J'Otis would persuade u.s.; it 
is the nio.si uatiirnl and Uto oldest the- 
.ory of soearty; and it ha«l ,b^’ii .profM 
iiguied in Frunec by works ,wliU:h were 
roati by mueJi. pr'ator nniiibeni than ■ 
Rousseau’s Vuntral Social —by the.workB, 
of Ft'ueloii, ilos-sui'C , ami, < 

Jlossuct’a PuUlljiir tirk dli ViicrUun eamk , 
Is fuli of imssagcs of this nature.’, ,Peny„ 
tdoii, in his IMrcdioits powr ,fa Ge^cwace 
.(fun Koi, says {Diced. .Iki, p., 65) Pifiihiy, 
un ron&at /ait avec iM.geupUf pqur, 
lea rendre voa sujets ,* tippHMcnrerec-Ptiu? , 
par vwUr voire, tiire /(tnflittMifd^f !k Tie 
vous dolmnl VtjbMaaance <fUA suieant< rey? 
ftndrai, et si now* le videi vom .s^ 
tez' plua (pdUa robaefueitL 
ii% berinons iu fAvt lPdil 
nianunr of iho pe<i|rite--di(S!| 
klitg. tluit ,/<« owes OMi 











'.PRANCE, effects 

frmihr soiirte tfe lew avloriti tieni de. 
nous, Us rois li'eii doiwnt faiee usa^e gw . 
pour fwus. No sooner, therefore, Iwd the 
parliaments elSected tlic iilcctiiJg of tlte 
siatcs-gCTieral, than thesfc idfcas pn'setitcd 
thcmselw'K, at once, from evciy quarter. 
It required only a motion by-jHiralx-'an (in 
July, 17891, for the ostiii>li»lunent of a na- 
tiojjal guard, and all France wtis under 
arms, Tliis general aroiing of all the 
, ronirnunities on one day, merely on ac¬ 
count of an empty niirior, that the har¬ 
vest to be burnt down, and tlie insur¬ 
rections Of the ]K‘asahtsag;iinst their lord>, 
■which followed immediately, are among 
the most niysierious and imjK)rtantievenL< 
of the revolution. 1 low many castles w ere 
dr'simyed, liow many urehives burnt, the 
hiHtorian-s of the revolution «lo not inrorm 
■Its; but it was evident that the common 
pt:u^e were already aiming at the di'strm'- 
tion of all feudal documents In the hands 
, of the nobility. It was a jimctii’al antici¬ 
pation of the decrees of the national as- 
Bcmbly, adopted on the night of August 
4, 17i89, and oii the following days, abol¬ 
ishing all li’udal rights. These decret'S 
arc the real basis of tJie wiiole revolution; 
tliey threw off the restnclions on hindi'd 
propi'rty, which had licen imjlbseii hj the 
feudal »y.sicm, and thus paveti tin' way 
fora muniei{>ul mT'ani/.ntion, iqiou wjiich 
the C4>n.stitiition of modern Fninee is 
ibunded. All the fi-udal services and 
, liieir sulistitntes were aliolishetl vvnhont 
indeniniticutioii; all oilier .vr/gwet/mi/ im 
floats, perquisites aial rents were deelareil 
rcdeeiiinbio by the, tonaiit.' Tlie (‘x»’liisi\e 
right of the nohiJity to keep jiigi-ons, and 
to let them loose, in sowing time, on the 
fields of the {M^asaiits (apparently an in- 
signifieant privilege, hid a great annoyance 
• to the peasaniry), wiLs uliolished. The 
game laws were also uliolished. 'I'lie 
right to kill game on Ins <»vn ground 
was given to cveiy one, on condition of 
' his obvrving the general poiic.e rcgUla- 
titMls. The, .feudal tribunals were«sup- 
preuHed, and a new admitiistration of jus¬ 
tice provided for. Tlic organi/atioii of 
the jttdiniary, introduced by the national 
' asaomhly, still exists in its essential fea- 
tiiroa, and has ever lieen considered by 
tlio naiioa as eiio of the greatest beiu>- 
, fits <j 4* the new order of tilings. The 
tithes huid to the cburcii and cccle- 
y.giaKttcial orde,rs wtiro 'abolished, and tho 
Igtate took upon itself the maintenance of 
, qkurch and the public supiwrt of rv,- 
' The tiiliee in the jjossession of 
,iajfinra were dfadared redeemable. The 
MiMdittr and hei^itaiy descent of «U ju* 
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THE 'REVOLUTlCNm'-- 
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dicral and magisfenal offices, the exemp¬ 
tion of the iioMity from taxes, the exclu- . 
sion of the tliird estate from military offices^ 
from places at court, and frein tlie higher 
dignities of the church, the .provincial cs-. 
tates and privileges, the ommUs of tlie 
[tope, and utliiT abuses in the church, . 
were abolisheti. A new order of things 
'was established, and the retolution ac- ' 
cumphshed. If, at o later period, when 
the redemption of the feudal services jiro- 
oi'cded too slowly, they were absolutely 
abolished without uidemniheatiou- this 
was merely an uuticipatioti of the natural, 
coiii'sc of things; it was not a change of 
till' now order. 5Iu<*li hat:i»W&cn said 
agaiu.st the justice of these djeerces, and 
then- is much grtiund for argument. 

If the former destruction of free imiiiicijial^ 
instiuitiuns of which historv' gives u» an 
account, was lawful, their restoration was 
(•(juall} so: for both change.s arose frem 
the ciiaracter of the times. If tlie iieees-. 
sity of’protection in a state of brute fore**, 
wlicri there was no li'iriil security, once 
drove the freemen into bondage, jet, wlien 
things M «*ri‘ I'hungcd, and tin? power of 
the ^ft^te came to tlcpcrnl oi? th^ jk'ojile at 
large, the gimd order and security of the 
state required rtiat the jx’oplc sliould be 
set fn‘e from their feudal subserx ience. 
li.\ tlio>e deerec-s, Franci* at once rcaeh- 
ed that point, at winch all the Eurojican 
states must, sooner or latiT, arriie. As 
the imperial government was able to ex¬ 
ist, in Fninee, alicr Uiose changes, the 
throne ol' Louis XVI might ha\e stoixl 
with the new jimiciples. hud he been able ■ 
and willing lo Imjcoiiic the leaden of tiie 
nation in its reforms. The hniitatiou of 
the royal power, which the par'haincnts;... 
clerg.v and nobility constantly contended 
for. and in nianj cases effected. \vould> 
bavo satisfieil the national asseinblj, it' 
thej had not been obliged, by the cdbrt 
itself, to leaM' as little power to the king 
its jiossible, l>ecaii 9 <*, even tins little was. 
used to annul, in .secret, wliat Jiad been 
publicly sanctioned. Even the royalists, 
in the struggle,s wJiicli laite tukeu place 
in tlic French cliambens since the restora¬ 
tion of the Bourbons, have couiendod for 
the same couStitutioiiul rcstrietions on Uic ■ 
monarch, whieh have be«i demanded by ^ 
tlieir opponents of the left side. TliOy •' 
only diller froin their opponents by wish- , 
iug* to be thcniselvc% depositaries of all 
the jKiwer lakou trom the king. The in¬ 
dependence dl’ the judiciar)', a share; in 
.lejpslatioD, tlie'responsihiUty of miuBtats. , 
the right of granung the taxe% and even '* 
the liberty of the press, have been 

< V ’ ■ V' , 
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tended fot as warmly by the royalists as 
by the liliOrals, with tJiii difFcroupo, only, 
: that they claiimnl, in tuldiUnii, restdradun 
of tlie privilogi's lost in' 17{S>, or, at least, 
- contpeiisiitionforfliem; aiiexeldsivcriglit 
to scats ill hotli oJianibors, so far, at least, 
as only to share it with the iiittgistralcs of 
*M'iiie larjie towns; explushe right to all 
olhees of trust and honor. None cdnld be 
, altMird euoutrh to ga beyond this, to the 
j-estoration of tithes, cotvers, feudal ^tribu¬ 
nals of jiistico, &,c. 

In regard to the social relations of 
Fnuiee, the prineiiud clfoets of the re\- 
olutjoii may he deserihed as iollows :— 1 . 
A more pa^-'ral ({u'i.tiQii of htiiilul propir- 
Jif. It li:is been already n'oiarlmd, that, 
from IMu}, 1700, until die end of IrtK), 
national domains to the ainonnt of 
f2,GOJ>.t.K)0,000 were sold. These ^vere 
mostly estates of the ehiireh and of the 
religions ordeis, as a relueianeu existed 
to binhii: the estates of ilie emigmnt';. 
These s I'os w re geiieralh sold at \<ry 
low pn,** '. partly heeiie.st*’" many did nut 
behove their pussiis^ion <(‘nain, ]>artlv 
boeauie. there were not many bn\el's ea- 
jiahie (,t’ ]Mtyj»g their full value, 'i'ov..'!r.ls 
the end of ISOO. there v.'eri- national do- 


ger proprietors, and tlius,' with the aboli- . 
tiou of tlie feudal system, was cnwited a 
«lnSs v( free pTotniehrs tf the aoU^ so noees- 
sary for the Sfdety and liberty of & state. 
The sulsiivisidn of the soil appears from 
the fact, that, of the nnmeroiiK class of 
landed jironrictors (aliooi 5,000,000),-whd 
pay taxes, there were, in 1W20, only lK),f?79 
who had to pay an annual tax of IMX) 
francs and over, and, consequently, eould 
vote in the election of deputies. I’he 
numher of electors •wa'i 'afterwards consid- 
emhly diiniiiished hy the division of jiroji- 
erty and the diminution of the land tax. 
(In the lists of Ic'H, there are, altogeth¬ 
er, 10,^14,121 taxable j)ei'soiis, ol' whom 
only 4().77,‘l {Wild over r>()0 francs annnal- 
Iv; and these, together, jmiuI one iifth of 
tin* land tax, whilst tlie pitiic proprlHe 
jiaid four iifths.) Ily tlie liiidgct of 1822, ’ 
jt apfieared that only 210,000,000 were 
then jiaid hy tlie whole mass of real es¬ 
tate, while, licfoie the revolution, tiu' 
Vmaller {lortioti of it-paid 170,000,000. It 
a[)|>eais from this single fact, that the hur 
liens of 1’ranee are comparatively rmieh 
smalli r tliau Iwfore the revoltition. The 
eomjKirison, however, is not eomjdete, ui; ' 
less vve eoniider, also, the uholition of ties 


mains of the value of /(lO^OOO.OOO sjdl re¬ 
maining iinsol.l (:UO,000,000 iti the old 
proviuees. Kit),000.000 in the ronqiiered 
provinces (so called), and'200,000,000 in 
national woods). Among these, tiieie 
were many e-nan-s of the elinreh, which 
vv«i*re Used to roiistitute tlie funds of the 
legion of honor and of the si-iiatorshqi'. 
.’.ecoiYiiiig to an old vvoik (!>;’ ('lAiiiil i!v 
V itoi, ijyoted hy Linna'ii,-, .Vulitia Jbf'iii 
' FninclcE^ Stra.shurg, Iti.")!), the {iropi rty 
of the chnreh in ancient Fnmee con¬ 
sisted (with the cxeejjtion of the /iirii’g-w 
eUrpi/, so called, mentioned ahove), of 
180,000 fie is (of which Ki,000 hud siqie- 
rior courts), 219,000 liinns and mdairiu, 
1,700.000 aen s of vineyards (hesides 
. 400,000 acre-', Irom which the}' received 
, lor I of the wine), 000,000 aenis of un- 

* occiqiied land, Hi"),000 of {londs, 900,000 
aerC-B of meadow land, 24.'»,(;00 water 
wheels in flour and jiajwr mills, iron works. 
&C., 1,800,000 acres of vvoorl.s, ],400,0()0 

■. acres of pasturage. The greater part of the 
soil .was also sulijcct to the tithe to the 

* clergy, and tiiere w'as not a patch of 
ground on wliiclt then- wa.s not a mort¬ 
gage, n*ni or religious foundation (an an¬ 
nual iax of from . 1 , 10 to 50 sous flir a 
mass, a bunuiig latnj), Ate.); even the 
royal domains were not exempt, 2. This 
mass of fanAtd property is now divided 
among a great niinlajr of smaller or lar- 


tillR>, tlie rom-es, the quartering of soi * 
dicTs, and the feudal jirivileges. This di,- 
vi.'ion of tlie .soil into small projiertics, 
which )•' namraily conneeted witli a more 
careful eultivation, must he (Toiaskiercd as 
tlie chief eaa.se of the ia{)id ■i)ereii.«e of 
the jiopulutroH of France. Within JlO 
} curs, it ha.s increaiftal one fifth. It was, 

111 17rl>, a matter of g*eat' dis{)nfe, wheth¬ 
er France had more than 20,000,'000. 
of iiiliahiiants. Those, who esiiniated 
it highest, never rated it at more than * 
2,5,(100,000. After all the destruction 
of the n'volution, and of 2.5 years’ . 
war, the po{iuiation tunoiiiited, in 1821, 
to :jp,4()5,2'.»l. We are.far from eon- ' 
siileiing the increase- of {Mipnlutiutl ns ' 
thr> chief aim of states, or evqn as the 
priiKjqml stuiidaii'd of (luhlie welfare; bur, 
in most cases, it will be found a pttwf of 
{lublic {irosjicrity. ft. I'be distribution of 
jirojierty is secured by t^e civil icode, 
which requin'S that all e.sfiatfia should ^ 
divisihle. 'J’lie {vower of crea’ing en^ils 
was very limited Ix'fore the revolution, 
and, hy the laW^of Aitgust25 and Octo-' 
her 25, 17(^2, sneh restrictions on the 
free dispoBul of property were aholislMal 
altogether. Napoleon, it i.s true, reesfab- 
li.shed ciuaila io 1807, atid the modem legia- 
lution Ims not only sanctioned them, but 
even reiidered them necessaiy for peers 
by the orduiauce of August 25,1817, 
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cordinj^ to which no one could, in.fut«ire, 
iHTfiiscd ip llie peerage without previously , 
• e.stabljHhipg a majorat. But the amount 
of these estates, exempted from the c-om- 
rnon rule of disirihutjoh of iiiheritauctvs, 
is coiufkurativcly small. ni.rt\jnajoral of 
a duke iieeil only yield 90,000 Ihuics net 
income; tliat of-a marquis or count, 

‘ 20,000, and that of a' viromie or barrai, 
only'10,000, 'Flio nation is op|K)scd to 
thisBystem, and, though the old nohilirv has 
o|h;ii8pokenof the necessity of strt'u^tiien- 
ing the aristocracy hy imitutiirg ilwi I'aig- 
lish constitution and usage.', according to 
wliich alt rcid estate, small or !.arge, geu- 
' erally goes to tlio' eide.st son (tlie funda¬ 
mental idea in t'ottu’s work—/><’ r.Idmi- 
nislration dr la JusUrr Crmhu lh' ni 
terrr). the proposition ha,s alwiiis Ikmh 
rejeetod hy tlie nation at large ; iuul, since 
the revolution of tiiere i.s'Iiiile proh- 
ubility that the aristocracy will siii'cci-d in 
this point. (See//mn/c-NT/Zre.) It Mould 
have b(*en madness to inmate Ihurlaru! in 
thiti jtoinf, as the ori>am7.!ition of France 
'i.s founded on totally dilUMcnt itrinci|>les 
from that of England. 4. Tlie f./an/iVi/ 
of all, in the eye of tlie lau, lias lieen es¬ 
tablished in France so tirnily I*} the reio- 
lution, that it proli.ibly ••itnnut be enidi- 
cateil. It is true, that tla* rhartr emusti- 
'^tvtumwlk (q. V.) violated this prineiple in 
spite of it.« own \V(a<!«— Tima Irx Fntnritia 
simt <‘('avi' dcvnnl la Uti, The* law of 
election, in 1820, extended this abii'C, and 
would have Iveome truly iiristoenun- had 
Polign.ie’s law of eleetion, promulgated 
in 18H0, taken erteet; hut the revolution, 
which the inetisun'S of this year pnidneed, 
shows how jirmly the nation js ntiaelied 
to the legal ('quality of all. (rie«‘ Ekrlhm.) 
Indeed, had tlje laws of election jireviously 
existing heen allowed quietly to t.akt' firm 
root, and had tlie law of [u imogeniture heen 
at atiy time" added, a lower iiohility wonld 
have iiccn ert'atod, consisting of heredita- 
. ry electors (from which the large mu'-s of 
the natioti would have been exeliuied), 
and IhC'rendering of tlie ofTiees of rtiayors 
and justices of the peace also Meit'ditnry 
wotdd have been a single and easy' step. 
Hardly the fiftieth part of the nation eti- 
joyed the right of voting. Of 10,000,000 
of taxable heads of families, only 90,8?J 
paid {}00 fraiH’s diroet taxes in 1820; and 
of‘these 74,000 jiaid that amount on land, 
only JlKlt) on niumifaeturcs, and i2,M0 
on mixed property. Had primogeniture 
lieon introdueod,* an. electoral nobility 
^ would have heen formed, of which those 
, would have constituted a distinct class, 

■ who paid 1000 francs "aiftiuully, and who 
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alone, hy thte '40tU -article of the old; 

. eharte ronslitiiiwi^ndlt,-were eligihle to of- 
fie.(i, Md of whom there ‘Wcrti, ia.-18f^), 
aceortiiiig to a ministerial' report, only 
10,072; Our readers may think tliat, not-, 
witlialanding those laws, there wjls yet a 
.wiile distance from the ancicn re^me to 
the piodem state* of France; but,hRhough 
the law of 3Iarch J7,1788, winch declar¬ 
ed that no [lor-son, not of noble descent, 
through fiair genemtions, could he 
pointc'd sub-lieutenant, was not actii.ally 
roeiuieied, yet it was silently practi-sod 
upon, anil (i'w officers, not so descr'iiiled, 
Were retained iu sorviec beyond the tcim 
ro<iinred by law. 

\Vo have no^sfiace to expl.MiTminutely 
all tlie details of ilic gre-at regeneration 
effeeted, hy the revoliilion, through all the • 
difl'erenl liraiiches of tin' administruiiou, 
the edueation, and moral condition of the 
nalioti. (For vvljar lias been done in crim¬ 
inal and civil letrisladori. ^ee Cna.ittlioii, 
f\nirt q/Jand Codes, Ita.Chiq.) AUbrxiigb, 
of late y ai'', tiic a(]n!ini.stnuion of ju-t- 
lice, niiiier the BouiIkuis, evinbited alanik- 
inu .syinjitoms of the Uiffnenec of fmrty 
Spirit, it will doubtless lie, on<^ of th** no- 
lilest fmlls of tite revolnflon''of ISIO, tl>‘ 
.secure a |Mue and independent judiciary, 
as it was one*of tin* first objects of the 
revolution of tlie lii't century to e.stablish 
It. 'J’he whole sy.stein of linuneeis, winch 
is so vitally important to a "overmnent, 
owes nnu li to j\ajK>Ieon. .Allhongli for-' 
inerly .so t'onfii.M'd that nine yc'ars were 
iM'cc.ssary to correct th(' eliiof account of 
the slat!', it is now,very simph'. The . 
nuinieipal eonstitiitionH n'liiained, as vve 
have already nu'iitiotied, in entire aiul in-, 
tentionai necleet under tlie Bourlions. 
From 1814, tlu' eonneils of the commutes, 
vv( n' not rcitnlariy !qi[>ointed. (See Dr. 
rOrfraniaalion dr la Piiisanncr Civile dans 
rinltn't .Munnrrkiqiic, Paris, 1820.) The 
fold lavv'. were silently iieriniited to lie- 
eonu' obsoh'te. and m'vv one,s were not 
sniistituted. IMinisters could never agrt'c 
on this nice jioint, as it necessarily 
brtviight aristocratic or th'inocratie princi- 
])ies into eollisuai. ]S’o impartial olisf'rver 
can overlook the grc'at difference U'tvveeu 
the Fri'iieh before the revolution and n§- 
ter it, the frivolity of the uiicicn resrinUi, • 
and the manly spirit of the French of tlie 
present day, so clearly nKunfested during 
the long struggle, which they Jiave main-, 
tamed ever siiiee the. restoration of tli6 
BoUiiions, and iiiAst strikingly during the 
glorious days of .Inly, 1890. Language,' 
inanm'rs, lileraturc, evv'ry thing, has taken , 
a more maiilv «*haracter. * 
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' Fttnch Lan^utgt. The Celtic, reintianis 
; of which wcn^ loiiji ju'esfrved in Brittnny, 
.was the laiijrtiaire of the Gouls., After 
the conquest of the country by the Ro¬ 
mans, under Julius Ca’aar, Latin became 
the ftredoinmant language. On Jhc over¬ 
throw of the W<‘steni Roman empire^ this 
‘ language was <‘orruptt‘<l partly m its pro¬ 
nunciation by Teutonic organs, and pan- 
Jj by the mixture of wonls and expres¬ 
sion- originally Frankish, IhirgniHlian, 
Osirogothic ot Visigotiiic. This corrupt 
language was called the Romance, and 
wa«- divided into two branchc.s. They 
arc denominated frciii their ri'spec!i\e 
terms for expressing y<.«. The Soiuhcrii. 
or lan^ue dTOc (dialect ot* t)c, Occilanic 
dialect\ and tin* Xortiu ni. .*jtoken north 
tif the Loir*', or /triig-i//’ rfOii or it Oil, 
from the latter of which the muilcrn 
French language is d» rived. In tiie be¬ 
ginning’ if the I’ish century, llayiiiond 
dc ."rt. tJilles, count of Pro\cnce, muted 
tlio south of France under one gioerii- 
ini'iit, a. ; jravf. tli>' wliole the name of 
Proi'ii . l'."onitliatjH'riod,ihi'twodia!cct' 
wcie calb'tjthe FrovtUi u ‘i-d the French, 

' The former, tliotigh much changed, i- 
still tile diaiecf of the < omnioii people m 
Pro\ eiiec. Languedoc. Cataiunm. Valen¬ 
cia, Majorca, Miiibrca and .'^animla. in 
the 13th century, thi’ northern, or \orni:ui 
French ilialei*'. wo.cli wa- inueli mi 
jtrosaic than the former, gameti liie asccn- 
dincy. This was partiy ow uig to the m- 
riiieiicc of the CdiUc'ira, who loamed into 
ail parts of the country, hut chiellt to the 
circumstance tliat Pan- heeame the een- 
tre of n.'tincmcnt, jihiJosopJiy an<l litera¬ 
ture for all 1"ranee. T!ie Inniciu d'OnI 
Wa.' deficient, from i'- origin, in thru 
rhythm, wluoli evs-ts jii tin* JtaLan and 
Spani.-.h language-. It was firmed ratlu r 
by an ahhreviation ilum hy a haniioruoii- 
trensfiirmaiion of the Latin. Thr- Franks 
and Normans dejmsed ilie I..aijn word.- 
of their characteri-tie t'Tnuriation.s, siih- 
stirilting, in their snad, the oh-nire tier- 
man vowel, wliidi w,i.s afterward- entirely 
dropjied in eom er-ation, and n'taiiicd 
only in singing and ortlmgrapiiv. With 
the exce[»tJoii ot’ the-i- ditlL-reliee.s, the 
JFt^bch Romance dialect was formed on 
the same grammatical inodei an the Ital¬ 
ian, S|>anish and Portuguese. \ regular 
accentuation of syllahlo, according to 
heir quantity, was at first preserved; 
Jut the metrical character of the lan¬ 
guage was praihially lost. The Frencli 
thus became more accuetomed to a rhe- 
toncul measure than to poetical ibrms. 
The nature of the language itself led tliern 


to eloquence mthcr than poetry, and their 
natumi liveliness contributoil eoiseiitialiy' 
to encourage iiiCc dialectics. Francis I 
established a professorship of the French 
lungna^ at I’tuis, iji 153!-), and l^iished 
Latin Innii the euiirts of justice and pub¬ 
lic documents. Cardinal lliidiclicu, ,by 
establisliiiig the academy {.lead^ic. ^an- 
cawc, or dcs QMaraaif),in carried tlio 
language to a higher degixs* of jicrfection. 
The French academy became tlie su- 
ircme trihimiil both for the language and 
itcratuve. It put an cud to the urhitrary 
jxmer of iLsagc, and fixed the standard 
ot’ pure P'ronch; hut it ch'firivod ge- 
mus of its prerogative of extending the 
dominion of the mind over the lan¬ 
guage. Nothing was approved hy Uicr 
academy unless it was received at court, 
and nothing was tolcmtcii hy the public 
vvhioii iiail not been sanctioned by the 
academy. Tiie language now ucipiired 
the most admirable jin cision, and thus 
recommended itself, not only as tlie lan- 
giiaire of scii’Hce and, dqilomacy, hut of 
siK ien. capable of coiiviyuig tlie most 
di-criminating observations on character 
and manners, and the' most delicate ex- 
jnosions of civility which involve no 
oi'liji.itiiin. Hence its adoption, as the 
court languagr*, in so many Euro|H'tuj 
couijtrie.s. Jhil when fancy or lUs'p Iol*!- 
uia - itirlit utteranec, tlieii genius was 
ctiinptlital to yield to tlie de.-^jielic laws 
w'iiicb rejected every turn tlua was pro- 
si-rilied at court and bj the eourfly aeatd- 
«'m>. In the reign of Louis XiV', the 
sufs-riority of the French writers, the cus¬ 
tom of vi-uiiig l'’:ance, and die great 
mimlsT of refugees and F'leiicli iiistrue- 
ler.- Ill Ollier eoiintries, contrihtited to ren¬ 
der the liuiguage universal. From 17fJ5, 
if also iK camo tho eonnnon iaiigiiage of 
di}»loma<*y on the eoiitin4‘ilt of Europe. 
During and .since the revplution, now 
w'ords and turns have been introduced, 
many of which havi* iH'eomit a |iari of 
the kmguage (of the rcvolutioiiury words 
and |thrascH, a parlieular dictionary uxisdi 
bj .Siu'tlage). Among the dicuonuries ttt 
the Fretich language, thtU of the academy 
hold.s the first rank. It first ajipeurnd in 
Ibdl (2 vois., folio), and has since Ihicu 
n jH'atedly n*published (last edition, 
y vols., 4to,) Those of Richckl (new 
edition by Goujet), I'’ureti«''r« (new edition 
by Ihisnage, Beuuvai and La Riviere), 
Trt^voux and Boiste, desiTvc to be inon- 
tioned.. For tho inquirer into the old 
French dialect, the Jlechmhea des Jlntiqui- 
teade la Lemgue Franamt, ou Dkbumnaut 
GatUois,ppr P!B. (Picire BorcUe, Paru^ 
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1(567, 4to.), is intorpptin". Amoiig tho 
gmminntirfil triiatlscs nro the gmm- 
nmrs o(' AV'ailJy, Rpotmit, Do Lin'coux, 
Moziii, Lrviza<;J Lp 'IVlIier, and Duvivier’s 
(Jramimirc. tkit (frumuutinsf &Ci:, Girard's 
I Mctiofiary of Syiionyn«‘s (ik-vv <>(Htir>iis 
Ity D’OIivPt, by Itauzpt’, and consideraldy 
aiigint-ntcd by I'oubauil), is an cxct'llent 
work. 

French TAtemtnrc. Allliough Cliarlc- 
faagno lijul doin' tiiiifli for flip advaupp- 
iiip/it of Ipariiitig, jpt, at tlip tiiiip wliPii 
DaiitP was laying <!»(' Ibinulalion of a clas- 
Mcnl national lifpratiire in Italy, t!ip Krpiipli 
bad tnadp loss progrp^s in Jitpj'afnrp fiiau 
till* Hiianisli and I’ortngiipsc. Tin* iiorili 
aridMHiiii ofFiaiu'p wpic ciitirply distinct 
in' tliPir lilpiatiifps until ilir Idtli pcntiiry. 
Tl’p NVinnaiis, wlio pontiibnipd nini-li to 
givp a ip'w iiiipnl.''P to ilip imagination of 
tbr l-)nrn}>p;m nations in gpin r.il, pxpvci'- 
I'd a dcpid'-d inlltiPiK'p upon tiu; nortli of 
i'raiu'i;; i!ip\ rariiod tliP lovpoftlip won- 
dprf'i! along wiili tliPin from tlipir natuc 
land ; tla'ir iniaginaiion was bold and ni- 
\''r)fivr, rafiipr than fpiidpr and glowing". 
Tlipy W'fp \aliant, rafiirr than PiitlniM- 
iistjp. I'lipy wPii* fond ot‘ liproip, won- 
(Iprni! and nii-ny 1ah'<, and tlo'ir sonijs 
tvcro ('ompo''pd iiM]niiP a diliPipiiI siyl- 
^and iTi' trp from iIiom' of tbc '■oiitliPin 


sity of Paris, which had been fbpnded as ’ 
early as the iJithVenttiry, became the scat ’ 
of schohistir fihilosojdiy atwl theology'. •, 
Here tlib scholastic system t)f dialectics 
was chcrislii'd and cidtivatcd, aufl, through 
its influptipp, tin; literature took such a 
turn ns ever nilpr to incliuo mote to elo- . 
qiiPiicC than poetry. The French ainicd, . 
earlier than any other niodcm'nation, at a 
natural jirosc. (’learnoss, jireeision, eu¬ 
phony, a good structure of the senu-nees, 
and a plea-^ing laeilin', w'ere cultivated ; 
and.tiipse aip flip qualities by the combi-, 
ji.'ilion of wlficli tile French jmisc ros** to ,, 
cla-sical pxppHi'iipp, pcrtirolarly in tlie 
reign ot* Louis XIV, the goMeii age of 
I'Yeneli lifirature. Sueh a style was not * 
PDii'i'iiMit pi! her with depth or enthusi- ■ 
.-I'm of expression ; -ind V'uliainf.sremark, *■ 
Wliati”, PI is not eleiir, is not Frenrli.” is 
apiilii'idile to tli'i w liole of French litera- 
tiiie down to tlie rexoliition, since wliicli, 
Freiieli g;. inns m letters and llie arts lias 
been under less siilijeotion to (be tyranny 
of eritK'i-m tlian liirmerly. In gi\iiig«a 
xiew ot’ ilie m.isi iiiteresiiiij, pnhiis m tile 
lii-iory 111’ tlur. neb literature, wr shall take- 
('liem.'i's 'Fit'll’nti UiMi>rr[n<' chhilAlfirn- 
Urn Fn.'in ’titi for onr guide, tell rrlng. f'r 
liiriiiei iii(t>riMation, to the Hiftnirr UtH- 
utirv i!' lit /Vmift, commenced bv tlie 


Freii<"li. Jn tiu'.'the Prmencals' pre.siCx- 
ed a cliaraeier akin to that ol’llie Italian--, 
'fli'' alt of tlie 'rvoubiulonis tlomi^licd 
long iK'fore jioetry awoke in the noitli 
of I'ranee. Ilui ulieii the Freiieh mon- 
nreby fixed its c.-nlie in the. metropo¬ 
lis of Ikiri', l^ie noilli aeipined the tis- 
.cendeney, wbde the jinotryof tlu' IVmeii- 
caIs Slink into oblix ion. 'i'lieir liti-rtiiure 
Is'hnigs to tiic liistory of tlie mi'Idle ages. 
The sime romanlie spint, ulucli at that 
lime perxaded and animated all the i'hiro- 
* p'-aii nation-, in the iiortli of France uni¬ 
ted the charms of poeti-y to all the forms 
of society. 'I'lie same diixalroiis gailaii- 
trv floweil out iu poetical strains on the 
banks of the t'^eine, tlie Arno ttiid tl|^' 'I’a- 
giis. Thibhnt, kingof Nuiarie, and count 
ef Clmiiipagtie, sang in tin- serxice of 
the lady of lii- hearl, as a Tioubndoiir. 
Bui the French poetry was rather a dis¬ 
play iif ingenuity and wit tliaii tin- Itjii- 
guago of passion and deep i'eelings. ,\t 
^that period, only the nnle poctiy, db- 
^•Inved in the romances of ctinalry, could 
gratify the, taste of the FreiicIi; but us soon 
as chi valrv really ceased to exist, tin* poetry 
vvliieh ovxe.d its cluinicter to it begun to 
fade gradually, and the literature passed 
Over, itusuigh the airy, gaj Jhlliaitx^ into 

iJic entertaining anecdote;, 'fhe luiivii- 

■ 


15 eij*'di(-lii!i s 111’ llie eongrcg.'ition of* r*t. 
’\laur. and eontniued by rlic members of 
tin In-litut( {, Irthf. (flit inseriph'tt Inllif:- 
httns). 

fhnrh Cnt,vi'iiir,S:r. Fifly ye.arsafter 
I’aeoii liad explained the ditii renee be¬ 
tween pr.icta-.d and jiliilosophical grarii- 
niar, l.aiicelot, iftider the ilireelion of Ar- 
naiiil, wiote Ijtntif ilc Poii-Jiotfnl — a uni- 
xi'I'mI grammar, wiili vxbicb the scien¬ 
tific liieiuiiire of the Frencli comnii'iicos.' 
Hobert and llciiry Stephens, xx bo lix'cd in 
the reign of rtenry 11, xvrre the first xvri- ' 
ters on the Fiench language. Since tic,' 
<'-l:iblisimieut of the aeademy, Vimgclas, 
'r. ('ornt'ille. I’.'itru, iVIetiage, liouhutirs, 

Jh aiizee, Ih'smarais, Xe., have written on > 
tins Mili^eet. (Jiixird, by his Synoriymevs; 
ll’Olnet, Iiy his'rreaitse ou Prosody tand 
Diimariwi-". by his Keniurks on Figura- 
Ine Hxpn's.-ions, setded Hie rules of tlie.’ 
liuiguuge. A still ek-an-r llglit wits si!'*’.* 
on them by (Tondillae’s Gn/KJBMi'rc ' * ® 
m/e, wliieli is e.steemed a lunste'..*.^ .*1 
Dumergiie disi'ngui.slied ti,o l7th 

gramtnarian, and' intibdueed m'* 
nous imioxations. Leinares 
ritpif rt pratiqtie tk la iMtxgw /-Vart? ^ 
an luipurt.uit work. Mannonti'l,iiK., 
ptaved mill'll aenteness tnnl 
Ln-i’iis iVun I\n. Tlie iiilluencft ™ 
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^rftlaabte Didmmain de P^adimte, lias al¬ 
ready beci) mentioned. • 

wuioric and (TViVicwjft. The French 
. works on rhetoric and criticisnl 'are nu¬ 
merous hnt many of them have lost their 
former celebrity. VVh6 would feel inclin¬ 
ed, in our limes, to study the laws of epic 
}»fK'trv with Bossu, or those'of the dninia 
with the ahlJ6 d'Aubighac ? Rollin's TraiU 
dfs FJudes will always be esteemed as an 
elementary work, on account of its eJear- 
iie-ss. liatteux’s Court des Bcllcn-lrUrr-s, 


but less originality. Pascal is justly num¬ 
bered among die most , distinguished wri-, 
ters iti the golden agtt oi’ J<’rcno}i litem-. 
turc. His moral os well as religious 
meditations, ami even his scieiMillc re¬ 
searches, breatlie a divine spirit of truth. 
The iiatnnti lienuty of his pr(>M' has not, 
become obsolete to this <lay. liv his Pro- 
vinrinles, ou Lriirfs krilcspar L. dc Mon¬ 
talk (I un Provindnl de scs .'Jniw, he unveil- ‘ 
ed and anniliiluted the casuistry of the 
Jesuits, We rarely find works in which 


I>ii}k>s'’s work on Poetry and Painting; 
J )iderot> Oliscrt ations on tin* Dmma; 
Marrnontel’s with his Eltnieiui de 

Litteraturfi; llapin's Reflerions turTUsagf 
de VElfujiunce: Bnffier’s Traili philoso- 
phii^ue dt rilloquaire : Feneion's Ihalo^mt 
tur Vidoipunce, and R(f!cjrionssur la Rht'to- 
ritpu; ('omeille’s IXscottrs sur la Tra^uiie: 
Voltaire’s Commerdaircs .«v Corneille. Ins 


so muoh earnestm’ss is so hapjtily blended 
with tin* most jileasing raillery for U»e at¬ 
tainment of u great end. His Pms^e* sur 
la Relu^oH are. heartfelt e\i>oKitions of 
nionil and ivligious truth. While this 
jiioiis seliolar was aetiycly vmploycd’in 
liis Miiinidc for die welfare of nuuikind, 
the discriminating and iienetmting mind 
tif the duke de la. Uuehefouruuld was 


yWlansris, hLs Dictionjuiirc phiJosophuiia, ripening in the g«’at theatre of the world, 
his LetUis, and, finally, Thomas's Essai IIis .ViiX('i/n.v are models of ehussii'nl pmsi*. 
sur hs filoffcs. are work.s w Inch made Tin y are pointed niui henrtlc.-s, but alas! 


epochs n this liraneb of literature. One 
of the most impiTtant ami instruetiie 
..works of,♦his kind i« (Mrdinal Maur\'.«, 
Praik mir.lcs Prinnpes de Fl^oqin tire ih la 
Chenre et du Barriau. Among the prodne- 
tiou.s of more reei*nt time's, we nln^t men¬ 
tion Suar<rs.lWtf/i|g(*s dt Eitt^ralurt.w\iwh 
are, distinguished by profound observri- 


strikmgly true in tbeir application to the 
greatiT part of mankind. I'roin Jiim the 
i'rench derwed a taste for the epigram- 
iiiatie manner, and learned to supply die 
want of moral ardor, whieli, according to 
hi- principles, must not be displayed in 
pliilosophieal tnati.ses, by elegane.e. The*, 
i’anu! of La Briiyere's work, Lts Caraciires, 


tions, an ekgant style, and a correct ta.-t<*: is widely spread. The eliaracters of 
in this eolle<*tion, the e.-.sns of the ,1bbe Tlieopbrastiis arc drawn with the finn 


.Amaud are of suf>erior merit. Tie* 
Etudes sur Moliire of ( Jailliava : the Mf- 
mairrsyouT sm’ir d rHistoin de la lAtfera- 
ture rrancaise, by I’a[ii--ot: Chamfort's 
.WerflmVt.t, and Giriguenfs writiiign, an- 
vilnable. The latter was engngeil, at the 
time of his ileath. in his e.xteie'ive work 


liaial of a master, but thej consist of 
general form.*!. I.a llniyfre timlersKMal 
howto draw the individual, without de- 
genemtiiig into eiu-«.-atnie* ll^^elos imi¬ 
tated him. Two imniorta: worts remain 
to be mentioned—Feu^loii’s Tetenuujiie 
and J. J. Rousseau’s Emile. The former 


on Italian liteniturc. the iiiterrufition of 
which is nuu'h to be rf'grefteil. Iji Har|M''s 
■ Lyc^,e de Likdaiure, jMirtieiilarly tlie tirst 
part, is a valuable work : the Iasi volumes 
betray too in.icli prejudice, Madame de 
States De FAIkmof^e, vv hich alKiinnls in 
/ingenious observations, tbniigli it contain.s 
many inat'ciiracies, first brought French 
criticism into connexion with (Jerinan 
literature. In scientifa* works, the French 
are very rich, and the language i« happily 
Jf'dafrted to them by it« clearness. 
tbcst]|r]ong French works in the depart- 
ian, ^\n.Qf MeiraUi, Pdilies ami lyfrislatum, 
arctmtuatition, first, the Essavsof the ingen- 
heir qua,ntaigne (bom died l.'iby), 
mt the irtrayed naeti as lu* found them, 
guage Wjiiiiiji und style are of a peculiar 
tijus bctnd the latter is uniniatetl witli the 
pleasing naivek. Charron, in his 
The naf jg ^ &igess^ exhibits more metliod, 


was intended to s(*rve a.s a model lor 
yoiuljfiil princes, in tlicir future character 
of ri! lers. Never, |H‘rha|H, was instruction * 
clothed m a more pleasing and noble 
garb than in this mythological romance. 
F^nelon’s Inquiries into th^' I‘b(ilitence of 
God,^ari<l his FiS.say on the Ediir4»tiuri of 
Feniule.s, arc likewise distinguished by a 
Uindir, fiioiis dignity. Although Murmon- 
lei’s Bdisaire, and his Lefons d'un Pire ii 
SIS Enfans, do not equal'Uie works just 
nieiiiioned, yet they imitate them in a 
manner which does honor to tlieir author. 
Among didactic writers, we must mention' 
the witty St. Kvreinonil, one of Uie ablest' 
epicureans, and one of Voltaire’s prede¬ 
cessors, As a model of tlio false elo¬ 
quence, which was’a l<mg time fushiona- « 
ble in France, wo eite Fontcnelle ; he e.o- ', 
quota with let^iing, and utters poor jests 
on serious matters, hierely for the ssJte qf 
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l»cin{? entertaining; liiH conversations on • 
astronomy pleiiscd onct! tlirmi|;1i this 
ineuiis. At a later period, Fniiich Utora-, 
ture was iiideUtcd to the ingeuifftis w'wlow. 
«>f (]!oMdorcei,-for an excellent translation 
of Smith’s Tlief»ry of Moral Sentiments, 
to whicli she subjoined Letters*on Sjm- 
[tuthy. The work of Mudame do Stai’!, 
on file Intlueuce, of tiie Fassions upon, 
the Happmess of Individuals and Socie- 
ly, pr»‘8<;nts, like all tlie iilher writings ol' 
tiiis remark able woiiiau, ingeuious views, 
novel turns, and a rare iudepi iideuey of 
mind. lie Voluey’s (’.iteeliisin for the 
l•’reu^■h (bti/eu, and Saiiit-Lauilx rt’s (leu- 
cral (aiteeliism, or Prhidpts des .MniYs 
tht'Z foutes Icji .VtiiimiJt, deserve iiotiee. At 
tlie jireseiit day, l)nt/, (q. \.) has disiiii- 
guisJied himself by liij> work on moral.'. 
Degeraudos Ptrftrlwnmnu nl Mur^tlv. ba.s 
mueJi rcpiitatioii. It has been translated 
in Aiiienea (Uostoii, IKK*). 'I’lie politicdl 
writers in I’nmee eoninieiiee with the 
venerable ebanrellor do fllospifd. Al- 
iboiigb at no [H-riod tht' laws were so fre- 
(piently violated as in tiie reign of Charles 
IX, )et the inijifovement of It>gi'lation 
begins with that eitoeb. Dnmonlin, one 
of t,l»5 gn'atcst iunSciitisi'lts, contributed 
tmteli t<t It. Ihniert Languet, nndi'r the 
iisSinneil name of Jimins flrutus, wrote a 
Ecmaikable work on the lawful itovverof 
u prince. La Hoette, llodin Bodmus), 
Boihgtnlbert, laimoignon, ll’.\giiesseaii, 
Sf, Pierre and Meloti are cm k'brated 
names in this branch of Fietieli liteiatnre. 
The Kconoinics roynlts, by rfully, mii't not 
Im forgotten here. 'I’lu* lii>t idace, liow- 
ever, is due to .’Moulesciuieu, fi>r Ins great 
work. Dr I'Enprit (A.t Imw ; he lived from 
l(>89to I7.M. J. J. |{on'Seau,\u his Con- 
#wnVx/, di.shlosed truths which hed’oro 
had scjireely been susiK'cted. Mably 
gained rcjHitatiou by many works, esjie- 
ftully by ills KiUntiens Jr Pbocion. Ser- 
van, DujKity,' Forhouiiais, ^Purgot, distiii-' 
gitished tlieiiiaelves in this deitartmeut; 
luid Neeker’s writings on fiiiiuice ajc well 
known. MirulM>au will tilvvays be eele- 
bnitttd for his IhiUI and powerful jtrodue- 
tioiis. No wrift'r, however, in this iiruueh. 


reign of Ixiuis XIII.’ 'Biwisuet warmed 
his audience bydiis noble zeal for truth 
and jiicty no less than by his splendid 
eloqtu‘uee. which hears the cburacter of 
the fif'd iif Louis XIV. His celebrated 
Oraisoas funtbrrs contributed very much 
to ilu' euliivationof Freiiclt pros^, Bour- 
daloue was his rival, and was acknovvl- 
calged to Ih* the first of French preachers; 
he lived from lti;i2 to 1704. Aliselme 
and I'lechier were po)iuiur preachers. 
Mas.'illoii learned miicli fivmi thcsti great 
}ir<'di‘ces.'oi>', and touehod the heart by 
tlie rno't moving language of Christian 
humility. Among Protestant . preach¬ 
er', trtmrin i' distiuguisiied.—Jn Works on 
KJuration, tlie French literature is very 
neb. Not to rejieal here ibe works which ■ 
have lu'en already mentioned, vyc shall < 
only notice, among the piodiictioiis of the 
late.-i tunes, the works of Mad. Leprinee 
lie Beaumont, Mad. tie Genlis, De Bouilly, 
B< i(|nm^l)ncray-l)imiiml,&c., as written’ 
in an intelligibie and pleasing style, and 
adapted to tlie U'lider age for which they 
ure designcil. 

Htetnrif, Itiofcrophy. The earliest monu¬ 
ment.' of French (‘loqnencf nyist he look¬ 
ed for in liL'torical vvrtinig; and the first 
r.mk anioinr wgiingsof this class is due to 
tlic inimvirts. Tlie French were alway.s 
h.ip{iy m their eliK nation of cliaractcr 
and manners, in public us well as private 
life. 'I'iie 'tudy of their numerous m^- 
tnoires is now rendered easy lij the valu¬ 
able Culkrtion vninrslllr de Mdnoires re- 
lotifs If rilistoirr de Franre^ the first 12 
voliniies of wiueli contain only those from 
the l.’kh to the ( lose of tlie loth centuiy. 
•At the liead of the authors of valuable itU- 
tnoires stands the chevalier Jean de Join- 
V dlo, will) uccoinpamed St. 1..ouis in the cru¬ 
sade to Palestine. The honest, vvarm-hcait- 
ed .'impUcityof this writer hu.saU tlie charm 
of romance. He vvishe.s, with an hoiuist 
zeal, to raise a litenir>’ monument to his 
jiions sovereign. Christine do Pisan, 
diuighter of the astrologer at the court of 
Charles V, comes next to him. Her style 
is more graceful, without jiosscssing Join- 
vUle’s stn'iigth ami cheerful cast'. Phi- 
lipjH? de Coniinesl has given a striking pic¬ 
ture of the gloomy, hypocritie Louis XL 
He is tlie most ingt'iiious, and, butli io, 


during tlie. revolution, was more distin- 
guislied iVir sagacity and e,\tensive kuowl- 
«1^ than Sii^yes. Lebrun, Barb6-Mar- 
liois, Roedorer, Duiwrit tie Nemours, Oar- point of style and matter, the first among 
nior, J. B. Say, Oanilli and Merlin, Per- the writers of Freuch nwinoirs, fi-oin tlio 
reau, Bourguignon, Bexou, Pastoret and lUth to nearly the beginning of tlie 17th 
i^acretellc, are able writtirs on the science century. Fniissart wrote a larger histtm- 
of logislation aiwl jnrispruilcncc. cal work, to which he endeavored to give 

Pvljnl Eloquence arul WorksmEdiKOdon. an epic clianicter, bytheebarmsofstrik- 
Lingendeti first distinguished himwilf by his ing luirratives. In the memoirs of Uie life 
»||jjBrmon8 and funer^ discourses, in tlic of the dievaliet* Bayard, are perceived the 
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last traces of Uic honest simplicity of tlioee 
old liietorians and chroniclers. A niis- 
tuiic of this simplicity of former wriUYS, 
'vvitli on assurance that Stands un|)ara11oIrd 
' in historical literature, chanicteri/.cs the 
notorious memoirs of Bnuit6tne. They 
descrilK* tlie time^ of Charles IX and 
Henrj- III, in which the tnost revolting 
Itceutiousness pivvailed. Sully portrayed 
his a^e in au interusUng and dignitii'd 
tnaiuier. It is to Ire regretteil that the 
learnetl De Thou wrote in Latin. 
rai vvrtUe tlic history of the French nien- 
arehv 'with iiulept;nflenee. Pel!fc«on, iii 
relanng the conquest of Franelie-Comte, 
’s a paiicfyrist mther tliaii a 'ni>turi;iii. 
Varillus fdliHl.lo volumes in qiiano with 
the history of the period from Louis XI 
to the death of Henry 111. He is some¬ 
what exaggerateil in his manner. Sr. 
Real imitated him, hut his luiiiriinge is 
purer. At the same jieriod, Danic'l, Jt»- 
«e})ii d'OrleiUis, Rupin de TIunras ami 
.\ub*rrt <lc Venotdi.«tiii<.niished iheiiiseltes 
as hi-' rian.s. The sketch of iitii\ei>itl 
hisnuy, by Bossuer, is unique. It coii- 
taiiiB a coir^pnliensiri s;.rs«y of the great 
events in die /ineient world, in rdi r' iicc 
to the destiny of man, Canhnal de iJet/. 
urulei’stood the art of lyt^rwcining tlie 
most iiucresting aneedotps, in tlie iiio-t 
jngeiiious and \i\id maniKT, into liis nar¬ 
ration. Ilougeanf wmte on the .[Km-e of 
Westphalia, RoJIin’s work' aic written 
fertile iustrueliou of join h. They exliilut 
iieitiier genius nor proli •iiiKlnes'i ol’i e.'carcl 1 . 
liut are good for heginrn rs and titruilenis. 
Next in time eoriies Cn'‘\ k r's Instorj of tlie, 
emperors, and IjcIsauV flistoirc du llas- 
EwpiVr (revised and enlargid hy Koyon, 
Pans, IM l, 4 vol'!.). The eee|f 'i«!Jii« al 
history of the alils- ('lauile Fk'nrj, wiio 
lived from ItilO to 172I1, is a siqx rior 
work. _ Henanlt gave a ehronologieal'ur- 
Vey of French liistory (continued to tlie 
latest times, ly Walckenaer). Monto- 
quieu wrote on tin* Iloriiuns, with a Ho¬ 
man, spirit. Voltaire, as author ol' the 
History of Charles Xll, of the L’.s-.wi dm 
^Vasttri, and of the History of tin; Age of 
Louis XIV, liolds a disungiii.«,|ied rank 
among liistorkins. DuAios’s M<’moiri'.i se¬ 
crets are valuable. jMillot is eorrect and 
.impartial, hut tiiiiid anil lis-hl*-. (hiillard's 
merits are obscured hy Ids di(r»i!jcrs;.ss. 
Raynal’s p)jilo8ophical history of the com¬ 
merce carried on hy the, Eiirojleuns in the 
Indies, d^rved and aCtiuircd eelehrity. 
Rulhiere’fl History of the l^:voluIion hy 
-which Catharine il was raised to the Rus¬ 
sian Throne, and his Ilistoiy of Poland, 
written with veracity, elegance and 


fin*. Michaud’s JUstoire des Croisadei 
received die prize of the national insti¬ 
tute, in pn‘fcrenee to Heeren’s work on; 
the same subie.rt., Miralienu’s History of 
die Pnissiaip Moiiarehy tinder Fn deric 
tlK* Great is oxtremely ricli, but want.s’ 
method, Frcderii} the Great, him.sell^ 
must he mentioned here among the 
French historitins, on uceotmt of his .l/f- 
muires at TiretiuJenlwurfc^ and HisUtin. dc 
wion Timps. 'fhour-'t’s pleiurnfary work ' 
on till! Kevoliitioii-i in the I'n-neh Govern-, 
merit is a profoimd uiid iiistnictive view*, 
writhii in a simple, severe, hiit eonei.s(>, 
pure and appropiiate stjle. Tiiis great 
work, of whieii every line hreutlu's a 
regain! for the rights of man anil llio love 
of lihciiy, was written in {irison, and die 
Jiud’.or was IihI to.the seatlidd as an ene- 
mv of tlif‘ people. Anqiietil and Hesodo- 
imW Iiavi- written the Idstorj of Franee. 
J4t‘ .'-^i giir’.s pii'tnre <if F-unqie, in liis His- 
fqrV* dt.i jirinci/'uux I'A'irumais du liifritt dc 
t\ Oiiiflntim' II, Jtoi dc I'nissr, ileserve.s to 
Iw di'tinguished. ('aillani's excellent me¬ 
moir on the revolution in Holland (171^7) 
til!' aiinost the whole of the first v'olume. 
of iliat work. Kahruit Si. Fkitniie's yVf- 
vis Ilisltfnijiu de la Ith'f^utioji I'eanraist', 

‘4 vols., eiaitirMied and ('omjileted hy the 
voiing^er Laereti lie. .'ivols., is es-iceniod,a.s 
is likevvi>e I'ri'iis des Ki'enimcns miHluirrs, 
wiiiten by .M.itth. Ihitn::.'. The Voimdi- 
rafdius :ni7 hs jjiinripaux r.viKtvims dc la 
It' volutlup. I'rfun nisc, a iio.--tiinm()n.s work 
oi' .Mad. de Siael, and MignetV Ifisloire 
dt hi Rtcolulum /’Varyfrivi. deserve, liki-- 
wi'e. ail Iinnoriihle inemioii here. Frt-nifh 
literature is al-o rich in evcelk-nt tians- 
latioi's of imeieijt as well as moileny hi.s- 
toniiiis (if all nations. . 

h(Here. Travils. Thq Frencii episrolary 
stvie, which has since la-eti justly eonsid- 
end a.' a inodil, and imitated hy all Eu- 
ro[M', was jet rather niipolished in tin; ago ' 
of Rir helien, llenrj IV wrote to die 
Ireaiitifnl ladic.s, to vvhoifi lie paid his ’ 
addre,'se-., vviiii the old ehivtilrie tgiidcr- 
nes.s, ill a very’ gallant ruid eomplimeiitary 
Sj le. The lecttrcs dc Iftnri IVh Cortandre 
d'. hidom, Omtease de. (Irnrhc, so Mailresse 
(.\msterdaiii and Paris, ITtfShm-mteresling . 
and well worth rending. The letters of 
hti'iness of that jieriod were written iu 
till* eoriinioii oftieial .style. Even the Jot¬ 
ters of Mallierlie, the lyric puft, ate want¬ 
ing in ease. Util Richelieu wrote even hitt 
official letters with a manly precision and 
ease, and not widiont elegance. They 
are distinguished by u eomprt-ast-d elo-" 
(luence and grqat jjerietratioii. It became 
the general uinbiuon, among the wits o& 
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the time, to distingtiieiicd as. letter' 
writers; and the national liveliness of tlio 
French, combined with wit aiid ease, but 
witbeut deep fticlitig, led to a finished epis- 
tolul|y stvlc. At tliat periotl, Jh<! word bd- 
esjmt firat came into vogue, and two of the 
politest writ(irs at court vietl with each 
other in IctU'r writiug. llalzac’s princljuii 
aim was to write elegmitly, without pomp, 
and with the seriousness of Ciccn>; ho 
Was admired, IrtJi eoiisiden'd dry. Vin¬ 
cent de Voiture understood the art of 
trilling in a more idijatynp manner; lie 
was a man of wit, but aileeted'; his gal¬ 
lantries were (ur-fet<died, spun out into 
artificial (S'riods, and bristling with an- 
titlioses. It next U'came a matter of am- 
* bitiuii to eoiiiltiiio tl:e nierii.s <if these two 
writers. Coslar wrote witli eorn’ctness, 
cleganee and delieaey; but tin; female 
writers are tiu' most ilisttiiguished in tins 
braneli of literature. 'I'lio first rank 
among them is due; to tlie aniitible mar- 
‘Chioiu'ss lie Sovigile. ,\Ve may also rnen- 
,tiou iJie letteis of Mile, de rCspintissc, and 
Math dll OetfiiiuK The. letters of tiie 
lioautifiil Ninon do I’Eiu los an* eJau-acter- 
izwl by a oluunning grace, yet tludi genu- 
itioiiess is doubtful. Those of llala't are 
distiiigiiisiuHl for delieaey of sentimenl 
and expmhsion. 'I'he letters of eouiil Ilus- 
sv-Riibulin are oveirharged with the re- 
imcmeiit of a hd-e.ipril, hut aie not unin- 
ten^stiug. ('haulieii ga\e a pleasing ex¬ 
ample of letters iuteniiixed with ^e^ses. 
Tluj art of ejiistolary composition be- 
enme sp common an aeeomplislunent 
among the French, that, even in Vol¬ 
taire’s letters, they admired Ins genius, 
^rather than bis particiilui talents l‘or letter 
writing. The art of reasoning and ofileli- 
ente nullery in ciijstles, was earried to per- 
fiiciion by Cresset, one of the wittio.st men 
' of bis lime. Dorat, Pedainc and De IV/ny 
wrote pku.sing epistles of thi.s spi'cies. 
The ahlk do llemk is particularly rich 
in Imautifiil descriptions. Moiitek(|uieu's 
I/cUrts Persmuu'H must Ik* inentioiieil hero 
as models of a fine style,—Freneh titera- 
ttire abounds if) excellent Travels; but,as 
they cannot exetx'ise ajiy oeut iiiflnen(*e 
on the {leeuliar genius of a lifenitnre, it is 
unnecessary to enumerate tnem. The 
cel6brate,d Travels of Aiiacliarsis the 
Younger, by tlie learnexl ublK'* liurtbelcmy, 
are eveiy where known. The Leitres sitr 
rUalie w Dnpaty are. rnucli esteemed. 
Vohiey, Doiioh, r)eliihorde, and, above all/ 
lltiniboUlt and Ihmpland, ore amonfil the 
moat distinguished of nioiU'rn travellers. 
To the student of anti<iuities,'tJiC obsorva- 
lloiuj of Millin uud Champdllion Ion their 


travels are higlily interestiiig. A good wcw . 
of the litbrature of,travels may be obtained 
from Make Brun’s Amoks des Voyages. 

> Romances and J^ovels. The earliest 
French romances relate to the knighte of 
the round talilc, and Alexander die Great, ■ 
They are by Lambert di Cors, continued ' 
by Alex, du Be.may, and were written in 
the l2th century. The romances of the 
round tulj.le comprise the St., Graal, Tris- 
ton de I.eoimais, IkrceVal and Lancelot, 
and wen» originally writtim in Latin, then 
translated into l''naich prdse, and, in the 
same eenturj , [nit into French verse,whiclf, 
in the 1-lrh ccntnrj', was again retnodelled 
into Freneh prose. In the i3th Century 
succeeded die rtmiances of tfie Twelve 
Peers of rranec. .4 liigher ini^i’est, how¬ 
ever, v\as excited hy the allegorical llo- 
inanee of the Rose, which, for two centu¬ 
ries, was looked u|)un us the triumph of 
I’rench genius. It is wholly in verso,but in 
very lame verse. It forms a didaclie-alle- 
goricai poem, whicli some Frenchmen wero ’ 
bold cuoiiirh t<t compare with the work of 
Dante, winch was finished tlic same year! 
William of Lorris wrote ti.e 4130 first 
verses m the first lialf of the l3th centu¬ 
ry ; I(K) y.irs later, it was Ponfiuned, and 
eoinpletetl by .lean de M<^iui. siimuTncd 
Clnpind. Tlie i^lijeet of this romance is to 
exhibit a conijilete art of love, A host of 
allt'gorical jte;*sonages make their apjwur- 
anee in it; ail the virtues and vii'csare per- 
siinitied; all the chameters moralize; but,at 
tlie same rime, the most frivolous allusioitu , 
lu-e interspersed through tiie whole work, 
winch, towards the end, are converted into 
the most vulgar obsi'enities. French po¬ 
etical genius liore reasons in its very out¬ 
set. The work contains pleasing passages, 
but no irilces of much elevation of spirit. 

It was iinaily denounced from the pulpit. 
One of the oldest printed editions of it Is 
that of I’aris, 1521, folio. Towanls the 
close of the Pith eeutiiry, an allegoric- 
romantie jioem was written bf' Jacques 
(I'elee, iiiuler tho title of Im’ Roman du 
nouveau Renard, whicli was, probidily, the 
origin of tlu' German poem, Reinerke der 
I\tehs (Renard tho Fox); anil, m UUIO, 
an eeele^-uistie, by the name of Deguille- 
ville, wrote tliree large religious allegories, 
iimiuleil on the idea of a pilgrimage. Tho 
hniidn'il tales of Margan.'t, queen of Na- 
viim‘, sister of Fmncis \, h'HejAmnennwi • 
VHistoire des amans fortunes de trh-Ulustre 
«I tr^s-exeellcnie Prinecsse Mrr/^Urite de ■' 
Valois, Reine de JVdi'ttrre (1559), ar^« 
written ill the manner of Boccaccio, anil 
it can hardly be ewneeived, how a woman 
ooukl so en'lin ly ilivcst het;8elf of femulo 
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delicacy. The tone, however, was hot of- 
RnsiTe to the iimiHiot^ of her age. Tlie 
‘100 talcs of the Rurguniliun cottrt had ap¬ 
peared ut ail earlier period, in the reign 
of Ch.nrle.sVll, and also tlic two following, 
roniamie poiniis, written with a chunniiig 
sirnplirity— Girard de Nmers^ and Le ptM 
Jehan de Scuntriy which w'orc afterj^ anis 
pulilishcd ill a revised edition by Trt'ssan. 
During the crusinles, the French knights 
lu'cunie acqiiiunted with .Arabian jiocms, 
which gave rise to the fairy tales tliat tit- 
tcnvanls became so popular, and which, 
with the romances of chivalry, hecame 
the sole repositories of vvhatev er niuianiic 
enthnsiasni was yet left in France. 'I'liese 
little rompntic tales wore called Fahliaux 
(See M6on*s JVhjuirau Ktniftl di Fidtiutiw 
ct CoiUea inidits dcs PoetiJi Fraiu'ais, of the 
idth ainl 14th centuries, I‘tin-5, '2 

vols.).—The romances of rhiralrif. Huon 
of Burdeaux, Ogier the Dane, and siniiiar 
stories of the I'aladins of Fharlemagiie, 
were written at the, la-ginniiig of lln- ITnh 
eentii;;.. In tlie Ih ginning t»f the llitli 
century, the taste for this species of liieia- 
turc agiyn revived in i ranee; -but the 
genuine romanco gradually [iM-^ed over 
into Hk' hisforicai, which, m turn, degen¬ 
erated into histories of iinrigues and eotirt 
aneedotos. A new sjiccie'', scdiricid 
romance, vva.- introdiieed hv Rabelais, in 
the first half ol' the Kith eentury. IIis 
Ciargantua and I’aiitagruel is eoursi', but 
full of wit, eotnic ongiutility and inv-v- 
iiaii.stible fanta.stic mventii'n. When Ann<' 
of Austria bt'came ipieeii of Fninee, piis- 
tond romances, on the model of the t^|>aii- 
isli, liceame popular. Agreeuhly to the 
French chanicter, the. eoune was ititio- 
'duceil into Uieni liy Nicolas de AKuitreux, 
in his Bergeries de Julielie. Tli*' first 
Frenchman wiio rivalled tlie Spiuntinis 
in lliis deprtment was Ilonoree d’l rte, 
in UitiJIslrec, wlneh was reeeive.»l withen- 
thusisism. The IVoveiical-rutnamie sjiirit 
seems to breathe lh»m this work, the in¬ 
genious and eiitlnisiiistie author ol' which 
was boni at Marseilles; hisowti In.-iory is 
ioterwoven in hts work (5 vols., the 1st 
1610^ It defiiets no w'orld of Arcadian 
shepherds, but one of chivalrii' gullaniiy. 
The romantic sentimentality of this vvoik 
had on inftuonce <iii tin' historical roman¬ 
ces, wiiich Iiecurne poyiular during tiie 
reign of Louis XIV. Oilpreneile treated 
Grecian and Roman subjuets in such a 
ti\unner as to leave nothing Greek or Ro¬ 
man but die namt'S. lie had a ritdi and 
poetical imagination, but he, belonged to 
the school which cfliltiavon tl to elevate 
genius H the expense of taste, and vvlutli, 


nip 

by its, excess, threw the victory into the 
Mrals of tJic.upimsite jiaiiy, vvJiich fourui 
merit only* in a ■ closi^ adherence .to Uie 
rules of art. Calpr4inNie found an ip:iitn- 
lorin Mlle. tk'Scudery,* 8he w’rote scveit 
long-winded' iiov ej-s, of which llic first, 
Clflu, extends through ten octavo vol- 
umt's. There are td.-^o ti'ii volumes of Con- 
rcrsnflnvs (i Entrdiciis from the same pru- 
lifn‘ fourcc. In Mile, de Scuch-ry’s works, 
tenderness of sentiment is lost in an af- 
loctcd sensihilitj, and a shallow streatn of 
words. She (hod -in 1701, at the age of 
more than PO years. Tlie ladies apiKW 
to have ft-!: a .s|ireial calling liir the etilti- 
vation of this field, and b\ their eftbrlK 
tlie loniance gradually desceiuled into the 
spheiT of reahtK's. 'I'he liistoncnl novels 
of Mile. Rose de (’anmoiit de ia For('c met 
vvitli a very tiivorahle rceeption; slie hail 
tlie art <d'giving to them the coloring of 
true lii..torv. 3iadairie de Vill(*dieu made 
it her pt eiiliar business to iiiOtaniorphose 
anecdotes fiwm ancient lustorv into taleis 
of gallantry. Her G<da;ilcrus Groiadiim 
are v\iiiii-n in tiie Syvani'li sivle. Fain/ 
t(dts tin n eann‘ into vogue. The Arubinu 
'I’liotisaiid and One .Niglit.-'. which w«w 
translated into Fieiieh by .^ntoillc Gal- 
land. found ' niiinerous imitmois. Tip* 
Conlts de nut Mm I Oyc, written by Per- 
raiilt, and the Tales of tiie countess d'Ait- 
Jiily, wore v cry much read, liauiiltoif.sstu- 
riet^ Were distinguished fiir vv it and holdness 
of iiuagmatioii; f",> ii the v' nerable Fene- 
ion wrote fiiirj tales lor tlie instruetion of 
the duke of Burgundy. The ivunanci s of 
the eouumss do la Faytte were intieli aiU 
mirKl, and lier Princcssc dt Clcrea will al- 
way« be ranked among the Uest historical 
nov( Is; her Zaw/iAs di.stiiiguished for ele¬ 
gance ol' '-tyie and tenderness of seuti-*' 
iiK iits, 'J'he lumiher of omic romanci's 
was not so great ' Paul Searron, well 
known for ins wit, and bis inamage witli 
.Mile. ilWuhigiio, afti rvvartl.s jnarehioiUMSs 
de -Maini* lion, displayed tin' talents which 
mliirded so much amusement to his con- 
teni^»orari<‘s, iti his Ve. Roman covdcjitt.- 
He fMirtniys surcessfully tiu' comic in sit¬ 
uation-’. liis .‘•allies are bold, liul his hu- , 
inor IS often insipid and verbose. ' The 
novels of Lrisage are in imitation of Span- 
isli w'oiks. His Gil lUaSf and JhabU, 
Bmitux, were universally adiuiivii; be¬ 
sides these, he IMI six other works of the' 
Ftimr' kind. The Pminn Bourgeois qf 
Furetiere, was read for a tinie, and then 
forgotten; The ijiventioii of the donieKtic 
tiovd belongs to the English. The aUbd 
I'revtll tninslated llie works of Uiehunltion *, 
and hisoyvn hovels, VUvdand, Le 
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de jCdkrinr, and particulnrlj' MaTtork Les- Jy priilific. writer. ' She: pi()sse8.scs ease 
caul, the Jieart. Tiie sauie may tw and tulenta, but iioither ^nius nor depth, 
said <tf iiovels. In Moiitesfjmeu’s Ti»c romatjcns of Madiiine' Cottiili, Mmvi- 

Lrllres Pcrsanncs, fii'tioli sisrvfs incR'ly to na, JimilU MunafidtL, Eliiabttk, and Ma~ 
convey philosopbicul s.ifirji*.» In' fomic t/it7f/e, arc full or teridqmefe and loveliness, 
novels,asO/rn/jVr,Za'/yTiAhVromcirajs,and The worits of Madame de Flalmut (sub-' 
the Friticess of Raitylon, Voltaire’s genius sequeiitly Mudutne de Souza) are.written 
appears in a striJiinr iiiariiier. niey are ' with taste, and tlisplay a nice tjxlcut of ob- 


cimrticteri/ed by originality, piquancy, 
nature, .^[tarkling wit, and an intf'restids 
style. J. J. Rousseau’s JS/ouvdlc Udow, 
by its overpowering eloquence and glow¬ 
ing ]>ic.tur('s of the pa.s>ions, e.'cciteil uni- 
.v*-isid adniirution. Marivaux, iJiderot 
(\vho.se James the Fatalist, and 'I'lie Niin, 
JiH! aiiKHig the earliest moral no\n!>, td- 
thoiigh ho aftervvanls disgiaeed hiniM'ir 
by his Lrs Jiijouc iHdvscnts), Mesdaiiies 
de 'renein, de (IralligW, and Uieeobani. 
Marniontel—in hiH liclixain, Innta, and 
i\int;s nt'ir(tin—wore dislingiiisiied ui this 
rlas.s. Florian showeil how the historical 
romance may be combined with the ro¬ 
mance of cliivalrv, in lo.s Gonznlvr dr 
i'ordoi'f: he succeeded in reviving the 
jinstoral novel, by bis free imilalion of the 
ifidnihrr oi’ ('ervantf's, and by iiis own 
hwely J'hliUr. Tlie younger ('’rehilloii, 
than -whom no writer better luidets-tooil 
the artof eomhiimig tlie ino-t voluptuous 
situations with a niee tlesenpnon of 
c.liaraefer, slaiids at tlie bend of along se- 
rioh of writers Jtf frivolous novel.s. 'I'he 
works of some of bis imiiaTors ait- stain¬ 
ed by tbo most shamelc.ss immoiidities. 
Jdncli an* tbo hialsoiis i/«»ig<Tnis'i; <if 
Latdos, ,und Juttlinr. One of’ the best 
novelist.s in the latter half of tlie ISth eeii- 
,mry was |{etifde la |{retoniie. Two later 
writers in this bnmeli ol‘ literature throw 


siTvation, an intimate knowledge,of life, 
and delicacy of fi-«;l ing. iddile de Simnges, , 
Mademoiselle de Toumon, iuid Eugtiw de 
Ruthdin, arc* tlie l)pst. //c JVegre comme 
il-if-ru peu de Blancs, l»y Lavall6e, • Les 
(^m!re Espatjpiols, Le Mamiscrit 9'rouvi^it 
Munt Pausilippe, by Moiiyoyc, aud Vale¬ 
rie, by Madame du Krudeacr, lynk among 
the be.st modern novels. TheproUfic Pignult 
le Hriin often a,ssnmcs too much liUsny 
in e\ ('ry' respect. Fi^‘vV>e’s Dot de Siaette, , 
Salvaiidy 's^'J/o/i.fo, Madame do Monloiicu’.s 
Cnrolinr de Lichijitld, deserve jnention. 

Portrif. In treatingofFroneb poetry, we 
shall begm wiilf the lyric and light narra¬ 
tive poetry. The oldest Norman Fi'cnch 
jioem-. were soiiiis. (See Faiiclicl’s De 
rDriidfU' de la iMtn^ue cl Piicsic tVan- 
rnims.) Tiie romances and fuUig.ux, how¬ 
ever, are oldi r than file e/npi,vq^l.<(. With 
th“ I’loveneals, on th > contrary, poiirjj, 
]tioperly'so rallied, vv.is the braneh of lit¬ 
erature lirst developed. It was called by 
tliem the gm/ srinirr [scii'j t rienria), and it 
liieathed tin romantic spirit of the south, 
’file tlrst 'rronhadoiirs ]trobably emhe Imin 
tlie I’rovenee to tii<> iioith of France, in 
the reign of 1‘hiiip Aiignstns, tow aids the 
close of the I'Jth eentiiry. Oiniticn de 
Troyes, who translaietl the romances of 
tlie round table into Norman Freneh veyse, 
is eonsidercd to have been the tiivvi who 


all their pred(‘ees.sors into the sliade— 
Bomardin do St. I’lerre and (.'hateaiihri- 
• anfU ((|. v.) I’hii former gained the repii- 
tnUuu of a waiter of nmeli sense and feel¬ 
ing by bis I'Jfurfi'l? de la JValitrr, wlnle Jie 
won all beans by bis Ihml and Virginia, 
suld La Chaumkre JivUennc^ His works 
are distin.guislied by eliarmmg pictures of 
natiint, a simple and nnairected style* and 
ti tetKicr seijsiliility. Chateaubriand’s re- 
ligiuuH U*iideney, and bis wnr'ii and glow¬ 
ing iinaginatmil, appear every where in 
his works. His jllala, bis Kcnr, and Ins 
.Martyrs, twe written in a toneliing style, 
bill with a tinge ol'melunclioly and iny.sti- 
• elsin oiitin'ly unknown in Fmnee lad’orv; 
him. Among the modem female wriu'rs, 
Madame de. J^taid Ls the, most distiligiiKSh- 
«d. Her Corinne, on riUdie, is a innsuir- 
piooc; Her Jlrlp/itne contains manybeuii- 
ties, mixed with, many laiilts. The well 
Jjitown Madame de Gculis Is an evuTine- 


iiiiitateiL till* I’rt'vencal song in French 
verse. The Norman .Vle.xandcr (from 
whom the AlcMindriiie vei^e dcriveM it.s 
iiatiie) lived between llHO mid li£il, at 
the court of IMiilip .\ugtistns, where be 
<;i)iii(iosed and sung ids liti' of .'VlcMuidiT 
tlie (Ireat in riiyme, whiivli is full of allu¬ 
sions to the tleotls of Rbilip. 'rtdiiunr, 
king of Naviure, addn’ssed to die ladvof 
liis^love, Hlancbe, queen of (’n.st»lc, songs 
written in tlie simpk' style of the Proven¬ 
cal lays, with ttevimions wddeh sometimes 
re.-.cmble tiie canzoni. Almost all Ids songs 
consist of fiv«> stropli^s, the last of whicli 
eoiicludv's witli tin* I’roveinjal close (en- 
roi/), widcli (be Italians reUnned in tlieir 
ranzoul^ The language is as dilferent 
fnmi modern French n.s the language of 
live f^uabian viinutsinfrers from piodem 
(Jcrniiui. The .Norman Trollvenrs aud the 
Provencal Troitls-idours saluted each other' 
aa brcdircn in art. The cliutelain de 
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f}*C«W:y bocnmo famoiiSi by bis romantic "Obvierdc la Marche, Ciinstcllain, Michbl; 
’Vfflite. Mcssire Thicrrj'de' Soisaons was d’Aiiiltoisc, &c., belong to the 'lyric poets, 
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one of the chivalric i^oots wlio acfompa- 
»lucd Si. l.oniwto riie East, To tljjs period 
’.‘lielong riic Posits de Marie de France 
Poitr Jnsrh-Mrmand d» XIII Siecle 
(I’.nift, 2 vols.). The songs of lusiily 
Frem-ii jHiets of the 14th century'snr- 
lis by the siinilaritj of their metres 
(r. those of die old .Spanish songs. Tlje 
relebratctl j*oet(*ss Doete' de Troyes lived 
•abiftjt that period. Philippi Mouskes of 
Arras wi-ote a hi.story of Frimee m wrse. 
Allegor} then became {topular. .leau Ftois- 
surt {q. V.), the eeieiirated historian, intro- 
iluced the Prcjvenciil pastorals into French 
Jiteraturp. His {stems consisted priiieijtally 
<tf pizst'ntn'llcs and rondeaux. They an* 
dLsimtrqished i»y tliv znost graceful sim- 
' pheity and loveliness. \\’e lane a bo a 
greatimniber of hits aii<l vin-lnjsht him. 
Hp. eollecttd part- of his poems in the 
form of a romance, nmler the title ^lelia- 
dor. e’ ;he Knight of the Sun. Ilis alle- 
gon< , .)■ in, the Paradise of Lo\e, and a 
ndigious {M)om, the 'J’hve.* Maiys, were 
. favorites. V The comic j'abiinur, m verse, 
were in favor in the 12th and Pith ei'iiiu- 
Vries. They are tiften extremely igriecent. 
Tliis error, of inistakingcun anecdote m 
.verse for jioetry. lias Wn ived ihrotigh all 


ratiirc. 'lAto 

distingui.'iied 
and sulirieal 
It rie poetry 


flourishing in the north of 


the {leriods of French lit 
tnonk-s Coins! and •Far.«i. 

■ thepisi'lves hy their moral 
fabliaux. The Provencal 
^wa.s most 

’France, during the l.'tth eeimiry. The 
triolet, the (piatrain, the. kin^'g sons, so 
rallud, were eheri-ihed |mrti<‘iilaily on ae- 
emmt of the burden, which was e.s.s»:iitial 
to them, ibr in if plays of wit etiuld 1 m* 
exhihited. C'luirics, duke of Orleans, 
•who, at the battle of Agiiicourt, fell into 
the liands of the F.nglisli,'was di.siinguish- 
cd liy the unatreeted grace of liLs songs. 
Puring that war, which had nearly de- 
stroycfi the French monarchy, there were 
^several such princely rtiinstrels. Jolgi 
. and Philip, dukes of Burgundj', Ilen^' of 
.jDllinjou, John of Lorraine, and several 
' olimrSjWere connected with prie another; 
and their songs may he found in the old 
jDanU8cri|>t collection of songs (BaUa- 
dier)i but genius of a high order must 
‘{pot be sought among tlieni. To this jie- 
lllod belong Ciotilde du Vallon-Oha- 
iys, Alain Ciiartier, Villon, who ftiade his 
own tricks ibe tlieme of his songs, 
Cutjuillsrt, digtinguished fur copiousness 


of the Iteginmbg of the IGtfi cehtuiyv 
Their Complaints of unrequited lotie are' 
afKicttnl and EpirilU'*89. Tlicir comki 
duytions show se»mc |Hjw'er, With Fnuii. ■ 
eis 1, a ]>rinee oiten rash, hut always noble , 
tuid nmiahle, chivulric glory tlptiw its last 
gicnin over Fnuiee. He was luuiself g. 
poet, hut nuicii 'nioyc dUtijiguisliefr Ihr' 
de.votioji to all that was truly gresat and i 
exeelh'ut thim for }M>etieal merit. He, 
firat iiitrodiieed the study of the (^reek 
and Latin elnssics into France,-and wa.s ' 
justly called ihc Jaiher of IrUers. Tliroitgh 
the mHiieiice of C'aihai'iiie of Medici, 
sonnets caint' into favor. Jean Marpt.mKl 
his son, (Element A^^rot, make amepoeb. 
Their imituiois were railed Marolials. 
Both lived cntirely*at the court. They 
wt n* witiy proflignti's, ndiiiircd for tlicir 
talents, hut eenaiiily esteemral hy none. . 
Elegance is eonspiemuis in the poems of 
Martit; blit be had no feeling of the dig¬ 
nity and saeredness of the , 111 . He wrote 
allegories, eelogues, comic |K»ema, elegies, 
ejiistles, heron* jioeins, epigrams and 
ciianstins in irreat nunihers. He was also 
distinguished fur his metrical translations 
'iroin the Latin and Italian. Hu had 
warm friends, and not less violent eiie- 
ipies. Among the former wen* Mellin- 
de-St.-tielais, who, like hinij aimed at 
e!a.ssieal elegance in trifling, and Dolet, 
who was hiirned a» ii herttie.. Margaret 
of IS'avarra and' rda’-y Stuart wrote tiongs 
in Freneli. With tiic po<*t Jodelic, began 
the school of l'r,;nelj soniietcurs. iJe 
and Ilis fri(‘nds formed the jddades, as 
tiny were called, and were fhe first who , 
gave jioetiy a more serious and elevated 
direction. Koimnl was the head of this, 
ImmIv, and wils still culled the prinet^^ , 
Frt,nrh pods in the following ctmtury. He 
brdflly discupled thegtrite allegories and 
stale conceitg of his predecessors, but he 
'tyas destitute of feeling, and ran out into/ 
endless subtioties and an empty pomp' of 
]ihra.sc.s. Of die other pleiad, Bu Bel- 
lay and Baif had the gi’catest reputation. 
Another reform soon iMieaine necessary * 
to aboli.sh die Lnlini^ting school df poe¬ 
try. Bertrand and Desiiortes became Uio ; 
reformers of taste, and predecessors of ' 
the e.elebruted Malherbe. This writer^’ 
who is considered, by die French, as thdr, 


first classical lyric ^ poet, discovered duo' 
true nature of French prosoiiy. He wa<i;' 

_ ,_, „ without poetical fancy or lioldiiess of im- * 

'' of burl^ue expression and for licentious agination, but he was ah able critic, and k, | 
tellies, and Gretin, or Du Bois, and Bor- Mwctful tyrant of words and'syllables.' 
^ . Mlcbault, Martial d’Auvergne, The classic dignity of lan^tio^, I8T 



’jWhichCihfi fVcijeh narei 
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giiWh^ bfui^Djif by ,bS8,ve^i 

an() pi(^ui^ (if, 
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i&bles, 

'are.-lai, 

;-fatopf'i',ifbHtiunfe%;,fUi(3'Ai].. 

_. ilopilUe'MW 

Metlberbe, tt«4' i«»4ies»j(l ^ t^Ht c«iiebVated iviitel. /The 3]p|th 
,,^ 7 ,,,.,^,,, of The •bf Millcvoyq, whe^ .^Winr 

,, or bergerm, tliop ottiws into JJmitflce OJV characterfi^ W'* puWAftdi- 

ybgipe, lla^ and Mairet! dirtinguiafied (^aej* fecliog, was a Ibp? to Bpbtty. 'VTh®; 
lb(K^}\dH in tiiiK species of Jtodtry. As* wntiiigs of D,e Bonfflere ^d,’lfe.P^y, 

- ‘ no r&Vnitties' are, 


tujettt 

• ' . /'.'J .K’. > y 



•ofl . . - -. 

'.rent M . the IGth century. Tlie lyrical 

E nis of, Bnckie have inoro elegance'of 
Gian poeticdl meiit. < Jea# la 
■ l?<>ntiun<s born in bh’d in 1(2)4, was 
a jpopular fdyoritc, Aip iuiinitabie shn- 
pli^ty of «I»^.ripuoM, flinch spri^ng from 
a trunr cliild -liluc liearr, is the chncticteris- 
tie of bis fables anil cqiUcs. 1’b(^ latter 
• are cfiiefly imitijUioHS of Boccaccio, rtnd 
ant somf'tiinc's tainted by olwcbniucn. 
/ ButlcaU'Divnrejtux licartily laitcd all al- 
feetutio’n anti twctnivagfinct'. He had very 
< little iumgiuatioii, but givat clearness of 
observation. His trriiicul rules had the 
jil'KnV ^liohueiice as he hitiiself followeil 
‘lltotn niitUitely. His fcsalires and his Art 
' of Ipoetry arc well-known. The wliteiv 
hf hb (School prided lhenise,lve.s on the 
' eevofily of, their taste, lienserade’s soiifis 
yere powdat. At llie liead of the <*oinic 
/,IK|ets of tb^ l^riod were Lnllier(Cba- 
‘pelk*),, Btichnuniont, Chatilien and’ ha 
‘‘Fpre. J. B. llouiw'‘an, born in be- 

wiitov, who 
ease. Tlie 


to 

patioh to 
Beftiif(died in 
'is the most distln^tished clegittc- pbet.. 
Cbonivtr o-vci'llc-Hl in idyllic iKMJtIry,, Of the' 
lad* lyric wrifens, Laniaitlne is Bie besk. 

In c//tc padry ol' iiier^ F^ich litetb* , 
tine i.N very jioor. The flist epic aben3;^*< 
of any coiiVqiujiicc wttis naide by Dos* 
jruiiviVde-St.-.Sorlin, &'proUgi of'Riche*J 
hen. He died in 1070. Boileau ridiculed ' 
him witli luijcli severity. Desinarets was 
indeed dostitittc of what Boileaii himself. 
po-Nsefised in so Iiigli a degree—critical 
judgment and a chaso.'hed tasti'-'—liut hist 
invention wu.s rich. The pltxn.ofhis 



cariic cclehpited' as a lyric 
treated every ^.Babjeci wjili 
j JVgtliar.t' uow came more and 

^itxmre into favor. Patillun, St. I‘avMi, &<*., 

,.r(.«oinmended iliemsclves Iw elegant iri- 
bfh>s., ^/jrais's eclogues'were (‘steemed. 

■, ^yi-more pleasing,arc tljm* oi' Madame 
!. Irei^uil^s, who lived from l()3jt to 1,091, 

J ahti . t^rpte ...tVhh frm'tiuintt tondenicss. 

♦ISiiiB idybi'bf Fputetielle are writtiui witlt 
" a.^p<)W frlegdagf** houis'Racine, tht; son 

■ •of^frb.iHitibus tragodiati, is distitigiiwhed 
'fdr.#fift!^^ of his poetry. The 
‘ :8ac^ bdes mf; PomiHguaii,, who lived 

17w to. 17S4,' am^noble atid full of 

■ fpolibe.’., .Benpfm, Jj»^)Opard of Ooado- 
* j|le<liie^«jd Mfttlftriolseljle Rose LOvesiiuc, 

J.‘.dJ«n>gaHdied ibetasclws by lovely idyls, 

? ht .which they imiiatccLGfttih’ner. Among 

■ the inod^n ^ts, teHnm’s odtai ris^s to ft 
^ghcr' flight 'than most of the^ French 

of Ducis and Do 

*;* Fonowies aro excefleiit. liogjouvc iw dis- least, some beautiful (lescriptioogi ^ 
;?-liBgiifcilted for clogafreo of-fitylc'ati4 molo- son’s Hclvitiens i^. lnsioricAl ra^cf 
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jiartiy 

heavi'ii, partly from the ruinuntic world 
<tf eiu-bUuti‘nent.* Far below* him was 
Jeail (’linfielain, whose Joah of A^c is 
equalled in length and tediousucss only 
by Prudery's .\laric, or Romo DeliveretL 
Le MoineV Si. ImUis, ou lu sainte Cou- 
ronne rccunptm, js iiHUiotunous and with-' 
out taste. Limojoii-'dc-St.-Didier • sucri-, 
filled 1,'lovis anew. * Konsi^d’s fVrmciad, . 
imisl nol lie'forgotten in this cutulogde of 
unfortunate epics. Fen61ou’s T&^mtupu ' 
is considcrt'il, in France, as a masterpiece * 
of epic composition; but, altliuugh the 
noblest lone of reason and morality pei>- 
vudes that work* it is far from iHiuigatrue 
epupw'. The ^snJ/'iade of Voltaire is, un- •* 
doimtedly tire ‘princi{aU French, poeni ip 
tiiis d<‘purtmoiit. Tire plan is ,\vcU coo- 
cf ived, t^nd the cliaractera fvell drawn,' 
the d('srriprions happy, and the latiguage 
pure tuid nobh*; but tlie total want of^ 
iKi'itietil illusion is severely felt fliroughout 
the "" - . - • 

tUT] 


how-ever, the rank of the iit«t niot'k 
poem in French Btefdture must "lie givebfji 
Miulunte du 

Foi portee cbi Aoueean Monde., contains, 

if . . I_ 


,versif^tion. 'ffiiPe of feia pOems,' epic. (IhAteaubriauifs Maltyrs is 
•' jfe ^ <|ind iLe, by'souie taifreft, and|K!rhapa,nioi^ 





w-mamRE .of; 
among tlie m fte' Itftne JSstc^ /■ 


^Winent ^aria, 1784 
brothcrii 
f^io turn jpiublisli'od n 

^ji^U^mtioti of ha ‘%ish render classical. Didimttlain Th0iw tU Paris, 
•Pmty^s La Guettt ^ JDitux^ Ijes ItosC" need t<nti<(M 2e* Pvkss fui pni iii rtfitismUts 
^ croix, and Li Para4is perdu, prove tbe tal-s jusqu'h,prfsent, dis PaUs Anted, sw Ui Ap^ 
ents of tbe author, however oiibn^’e to ieitrSiAdtur8i4<dnoes,Danseia%Dcmi^(seA 
good morals. Les^iotavilpipiesfmii^y Compositeitrs de &c. (Parifjt, I7w 

episodes, whidt Parc^val de Grandmaison «nd 1758,7 vola). T^otrcatfeeSof Fottte^ 
l>oiTpWed from other ]ioet8. ^X^AdiSkh nolle, Suaixl (in his "Jtte/adgM de IMhd* 

Scyros of lAice de liuieival rontains fine ' * '*- *—* *■ '** 

jMMsages, though the plan is Very defec- 
tn’e. Jiaoiir-l^nnian, in his PoPnm Gal- 
liques% iini&tcs Ossnan. Cretiz6 de pes- 
seds ChevaiuTS de la Table Rmidc (1811) 
received great and well dehervetl aiv- 
plausc. Less JHccessfnl were his Attiams 
de. GcaJk, and Pairs de Charkmagiv, 
which Were intVnde«l, according to the 
original plan of tlie author, to eoiiipritse, 
with the Table Rondt, a complete picture 
of the whole i»eriod of chivalry. 

BrelM'iif, who liied fron'i 1018 to KKil, 
first di'Miigiiiehetl hini.seif in didartic }H>e- 
try bt his JtSldrelitns ScliUdres. Boileau’s 
Art Poel}(iwe has bt;eii aluady mentioned. 

Two didf^c^ jHiems of the younger Ha- 
cine, La Acl^rioit and la. Grda, as al-^j 
^Voltaire’s IMstaur^ sur PHomme, La Rf- 
*Iigion JVatimMe, and LeDtsastre de Lis- 

S ne, and "Dillard’s La Grandeur de 
u dans ks MerveUks de la .Mature, de¬ 
serve to be mentioned. Watelet w rote a 
poem on die art of paintiiig, and Domt 
atteinpteil to sketch dit‘ tJieory^ of the 
drama.. Tlie desenptive poems of die 
English, particularly ^Thomson’s Seasons, 

‘have fimtal imitatoiS in France. Of the 
class of these iraitaiioni., are Les Saisons, 
bj St. Lambert, and Mow, by Bou¬ 
cher. ^mard’s apd Leniieire’s didai-tic 
poems, LArl (TAimer and "Les Pastes, are 
imitabons of (.>vid. Delihe rendered this 
/ department a ta\nritn by; his Lfs Jardxns, 


ture). La Hafpe, Lemereier and A. W* 
mm Schlegel (LectuivS On Drtinatie Lite*- 
ratiire| diould also be ooi^Ued. TTib 
Frencji themselves admit diat it is diffichlt 
to give a connected history of theiatheafiis-' 
The earliest piTiod to which the origin of 
die French theatre, can lie referred is thfe 
reign of Charlemagne, when we find ’th4( 
first nien'tion of histriones, or clowns, jm- 
ers, ixJfKi-dancers oml jugglers. Chat’le'-* 
mnpie Imnished tiiem on account of their 
licentiousness; and, midCr his iHiccessor^' 
no trtfces of them 'to lie found. The' 
)»eople, however, did not lose their taste 
for public spectacles, and thus ori^nated' 
die le*ust 01 fools. (See FWs, Feast'of) 
Tbe Troubadgurs, the creators of Froncli 
poetiy, alco presented their songs tn the 
foi in of dialogues, and first received pte. 
iia, tu‘ le^' comie^s, or comidims. Among 
the dniTiiatic ^oubadours was Faydit. 
But these performances were So rude'.flotf 
the origin of die true dieatre in Fiance, ttt 
in the ri'bt of Europe, miAt l»o datifd ftom’ 
the 14di and the iieginniiiig of tbe l(5th 
eentuty', widi the intcpdiktiod ofthe my#** 
U'ries. In modem as in aipdent timCa, me 
drama had a rehgious origin. Toward#' 
tlie^ end of the reign of Ohndcs V,‘^the 
songs whicli the pilgrims used to ring oh' 
their return irom their pilmma^ gavef- 
the first iilea of that, kind of dnmii^'tiO, 
poetry wliicb was calleA mystery.' Tphe 
rierfanii^ received tlie tide of 

«■ • / 1 * a ! f_* __ _ *_> w - L* h, - ^ f 


^'nomme des Champs, in wiiich he inn- the passion {confrlrie de la pasdmt), 
tated Virgil, his La M^dheftr et la Piti/, ten, patent from CharlcH V, beeanae thw* 
hnd .La Cmveersaiimu. ILs larger poem, represented die passion of oiju* Lori^ ana„ 
tMnagaudion, ns particularly rich in beau- 'ditrhig the reigns of Charles Vf,yClliiri^'< 
I u<J8Crii»tions and episodes. Of the ^Vll arid Louk IX, die drama slmde' a'" 
jj«hiable work (tf Lebrun,La JVa/uTajbnly raiiid progress, notwitbsbudhig die*ehril 

*." ’ ’ *■ - wara and the distracted atate of F*®hc^ 

At first, the mystcri^ which, alwi^a repW'i i 
sented some biblical. <w legendaw niaiwjti 
were considemd rather aa nctM qf deyotitm ’ 
than as ap amhsement; andthereligkHnt 
services in tbe eburcbes were shortened < 
to.givelhe people dmc to attend thelkn' 
But Uiey soon degenerated into mere UMpik 
esties, of the most sacred subjects. Tfii ’ 
‘ fraternity ,at first ftorformod dieir 'pla;^ 4fi i 
die stre^ itetbe open air; afterwaMib^;i 

*> ..'v ■ . ... .. . 



l^p&i^dSges^ b^RoMXt bujKTior ine 
rit, T^e Jj^t great woik of D^liUe, Les 
•' 3fVo« JVature, abounds ht 

beautjes. Jjamardrie is also disdnguisligd 
., ;n tins depanment of poetiy. 

Bramme Podlry and Art. The princi- 
) pal wmk nh the Freno^ drama and stage 



ie!r«%d w 


at ^li^f’perio^ hdteJ de BdUr* ^ of ,(^ 

, gogi^ , ’Pio^Bp^^t&Vs wei'e'ifWwed, tip n 'Cfsrcnt luncis, hisforicalr ifiAiiddtiB, ootoi<^ 
f prw^t, in rows of ri^g^tie ajjovB, 
another <^aWMs}, Uie nighost of;'W4jich 
'was calicU jpar^am, the otn^ tti6 pataee 
*''i)/ Mmd, &cl CTo^ the Father was i«|>-' 
i^juited in ailong robe, sufrouuded by 


ailj^cl^ seated nppn a sta^g. In the 
injadie of th^, stage was liell, in the fonn 


dec,, and eonsisted of shoit vhtse; 

r^resentbig charaetefs dtown 
hie, mth mudi Botiric&I hransaiihd cWic 
power. The most 'celebrated anioha tbont 
IS fthe witty farce of the Moeat^ratdhi 
(probably first repreaapted about 
which stll! maintains itpAf upon theFienctt. 
«f a dragon, whose induth opened to let stage (as Femodeiled by Bnieys and Pah- 
In and.but tbe'det'ila wliidh appeared 4ur- prat), and winch has liad a decided hiflu- 
ing the play.' The rest of the stage rqpre- ence uj»on tlie comic drama of fVeneb. 
‘vented tlie wbrld. ' An alcove with a cur- Pierre Blanciiet is said to have, been the du- 
toin belonged te the theatre, in which * thor. The piece is rode as a wh,oIe, but the 
'ovpty tlt'mg was supposed to happen - dialoguehasaspiritundeasewhichnBVeey- 
Wibich could not lie exnibimd to the spec- er since charaetprizetj the French comedy. • 
huors; as the delivery of the virgin, cir- The Uazoche plays maintained tliemselves. 
cupicislous, &-C. Oil both sides of the* in favor at Par* for two centuries;‘.but. 
sn^ were'bcnchiBS, upon which tlie act- their indecency jiersonalitios b^me' 


ors sat iU the intervals of their perform¬ 
ance, as they never left the stage until 
they had tiui^icd tlieir parts, Tlie myste¬ 
ries were not divided into acts, but dav^s 
'(ioMnrfes). A performance lasted as many 
, days os it had such divisions, which were 
. generally so long that tlie play‘was inter¬ 
rupt^ for some hours, merely to give die 
players tithe to eat ■ The mysteries were, 
in met, long dramatized histories, in which 
. the whole course of a person’s life was 
.represented. Itistorica] truth was not 
inpchregarded.ill them. Tljus Herod, fur 
in^s^ioe, wa^ represented os a pagan, and 
.Uip..K4Hnan governor of Judea us a ]\Io- 
)liaixmiedan. The tragic and comic were 
ra^xed together, in'the most ridiculous 
way.' .The wicifixSon of tlM* Savior, or the 
;iDaityrdoui of a saint, was succot'ded by 
thu qidfooneiies of die clown. Parts of 
‘ die ^^i^y were, imog, some even in t^io- 
ruiteA" The ver^ were principally iambic 
lineB of length. Sucli was the 

inia^pi^.pf the’art By, the side of the' 
spritug up the [ilays of tho Ba- 
zoebe^n old corporraiou of legal ubd 


a public scandal. ' The jiuriioraent repeat¬ 
edly caused the theatres to he,shut In 
1542, tb(\, actons were all dirown into 
prison; and,. in J545, the. society was^ 
ulKilished. Aliout tho same time witu 
this, a thinl society was fonned, called the 
children withmU care {mfam safU soud).' 
Its members were young men of good 
families; their president was ealleo the 
prince of fools {^nce dcs sots), and tlielr ‘ 
performances were called follies (soHes). 
They w I’re‘satirical play^, having no odier' 
object than to lash < fools, tuid to ridicule 
individuals or liodies of porsons in high 
life. , For this puqiose,allegorical ixttsoni- 
fication was used, and tlie children of Folly; 
and dieir gnuiduiainiua, Stupidity, Xvho’ 
brings them into the service of die world, 
&c.,, appeared as acting persons. Th^ .t 
sotics, (terfomied op stages injpuhlip places, 
were received with great ap{Mauee, so that 
the Bozochc exchanged ,their moralities 
for llieiii. As early os tlie time of Charies 
VI, this gay company received a privilege. 
But diey assumed such a license, that their' 
plays were subjecteil to the censorship of 


judicial 'OfiicerB, which had the privilege* theiiariiament, in the reign of Francis 1; 
offiUpenutendW public festivals. In the* and, as* they evaded the censorship by 
ralgh oFPhilip the Fair, the; 


IplgnprPhilip the Fair, they had received 
> permli^on to receive pupils, to assist them 
.m thein; duties. Tliesg clerfo afterwards 
ihntl^ n conioration, the head of wliich 
>^08 (Vftlted the rai de la Bazoche; and, 
excitw by the success of the mysteries, 
th^ iavcjutod a new species of playiv—the 
moralities and i^es, which they perform- 
.t^ nndfg die.fjame ot'ekfa de la Bazoc%e. 
Xlwyr pei;f(mi»edj at ip private houses; 


using masks and inscriptions, in order to 
desi^ato individuals, a new order of par¬ 
liament became necessary. Their most 
brilliant ]>criud w'os under Louis'XII, amif 
shortly after the fiimbas poet 'Clement ‘ 
Marot (the fiivorite of the great queen' 
Margaret of Valois) became a member ofM 
the society, which was ftn^y abolishe’d 
ill 1C12. liotli tiieso lamer societies playedv 
gratuitously. Not so tho brdhrm qf 


bilt a tfmtrd W^ aft^irwwrdisgiv^th^m passion^ wlioBe prices the poriiameQt Ww 
Soipb of the ^eces dis- *even pbliged to limit. On cooditiop of an.v 
piki^Od much wit and humor, as appears annual payment 6f 1000 livres to the jidbEi^/ 
•. vim ^pie (ronudps wlticit have, come they received the exclunvo privilo^ oC^ 

. ....... . . ...i .. .. ..i ... . , .'..L ‘ f. . 
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j oil fot moit^ at Pwis,:i 

■/and tilitts prevcAt«id Uto^ l^m. 

, |>«^oi;ii)UiR which occatSoMolly c®me m)m 
tlie prot iuo<'8. Meanwhile, the acquaint- 
■iptifhe with Iloiuaii and, Greek literature 
becnn )0 more fencral in France, 

'■ d>ro<»gli the itjvcnlioii of pruitjn^. Si‘V- 
/eral (njgedieeoftSoplioeles aiid Euripides, 

> ami tio; comedieq^of Terence, had aj)- 
•jiaared. in Fnencli transUitioiiH, and thus 
iftt' Frt'uch draiiiH, whidi uppearcil under 
Henrj' If, Wjus silentlj pn'pnriiig uirfier 
Friiucla !.♦ Jodelle (died IS.")?), wlit> had 
been formed in tli^ sehool of the elaf-slcs, 
^vrotc plays, of wiiieh there -hud hitlicrlo 
Iteen no model in I'l-ancc, :md whicli gaxe. 
the French draiJKi tl4|it’4Uri'efu)n whieii it 


' ?L- j» ' *■* '■ 


IIippo]yh!'(,]S^}^.t!(’-lip8ed all h|« , 
pr^decessPra by.the.karniQny'ofhis yer^,' 
and ’wlio finji veutOred -jo bring oibor 
i^t8dnagea» tiesidPs Grccktt, Homans and 
Turks; upoji' thc stage, ns bis and 

BradaiiutffU: slib%v;‘ and b;i' rierro-dfi-la- 
Rivey, wh6 distbiguislied Itimsclf as much 
in eonifidy. Thus tlie scoihmI Indf of the ; 
Idth century *ta« tbo jwijwl in whick ■ 
French dminntie [(Oiitry Wjjs formed, with ' 
SQttie itcctiliiuiues, ufler tiiq model oi!* ibe'v 
ancient da'^.-ics. The Bucccedtng.^ets, 
until iIh3 time of liouis XllI, the proiilk: 
Ale\ander Hardy; of ’nliose dOO plays 40 . 
n riiiim on tlw stag<\ Nc}iep, Tlt^jdiile, 
contrilfuled little to the progress of 
tlie Frenelj draiuiu .Muiret, author.of a 


. has ever since retained. Jodelle eon- .piece called i^phonishe, which ^ still. 
Ceivrkl the hold idea of fiiahing tiu; Gresek Vsteemed; Rotroii, tvjto.'^e J'cnf^slas is yet 
drama the model of the Fmnch, and played at tin- IMdtre. Fran^ais; DuryxT, 
efleel« l a naal reform of tJu; French iktro, &.e., who united cldgunce of oxptts*- 
i^dnuiKi. Till! hitst })ieee of this kind, in sion, sound judgJiient, and a ndined taste, 
^French dfamalieai litemnm%w:i.shis eomi went thr liejoiul those nho preceded i 
••edy i'‘ verses <5f eight S 3 llahler, Eufctnf "them. At Ungihapjieured the great ,1'icrre 
ott h iVdjconhfj-and iiU tctgedv, the (i:ip- (’orneille, eclipsing all hLs predccc.«.sors. 
rive CleiJjmtnt (m wliie); no liiid the an- Ho had the rare taienl of making great . 
cient. climn''), niiicli Jot^cilc nrote \titii eh.'irarters .'•jieak tl«' language of pat»sion 
all the Ilk- ^f tonll!, and hi whieii he with digliitj. He rirst showed hiSi nation 
played hifiiselj', with some of hk frl<»ds, a model of tragie power ;m'd elo\mcd 
as Reini Ik lleaii and ' Jhan-ilo-la-IVnihf', -.style; yet he himself hent under the yoke 
in 155*2. This pertbnnance, which ue- of rigid erilfeism tuul pn'judic.e- He is the 
ckhnl the llili (tf the old theatre in Paris, onl^ French jioe.t,'on whom the Ffcncll 


wis i-.-eei-,-f!d with jlut gifutc.st ajifilaiif^-, 
by a immurous audience. Henry 11, who 
was present, rewardt-d the author witli 
500 ernwns n-om hi.s jiri\aie pursi:, Jo- 
delle’s last and hesl %vork is the tragedy 
jfof Hido, -wliieh eotitains gnat hean- 
tie„s. ' .Within the next htilf ceiifiiry afu-r 
JwltfllQ, Spain had her Lojie <le ^’ega,aud 
, England her !^huk.s[M;are. Jodelle intro¬ 
duced .liie atnrt ol>sorvAnce of tin* threo 
Aristotelian unitie.*, chose the pun-ly his¬ 
torical mannt.r, exchidi’d. every- thing sii- 

E tmatural, and took, his suhjeets from 
Oman aii.i Gn-ek liistorj-; but liis jM-r- 
:tg»nagcs al) spoke like niodei-n Freneh- 
Ifloii, and witii a most violent eiaggt-ra- 
^tiou'pf the rliotorieal elnirartcr of the old 
'riragedy.^ JodelhiV fHeiid.s tldlowedrin the 
' pam which lie had ofi; ned ; tijey fortn'‘(( 
‘'tlip ftpewtty cjilleil the Pltlade, Fraucaint, of 
which Ronsard was the most hrilirani star. 
Jodelle i^as suecc.-sfnllj f!>llowed by La 
Peyrou®}, author of Medea (appeakd in 
1555), , thp first tragedy in the rliyiricd 
Alcxantlrines, wliifeii are still used; by 
Grevin, II .writer of coin»*dics; hy Ma-SHin- 
’ de-St-Gelitta, cuthW of the tragedy of 
Bophauusha, in prosij; by jeart.de la* 
TaiHe, author o!‘, the touching tnigtidy 
La Famine; by Gftri^ietj who, in his 


Im-sUiw tlie epithet of gmrf. Modeu Was 
Ills linst t!.i,ir«siy; the Cid,,Cmiiai Poly-- 
cucte and lloiiygnnc are cousidemd hi» 
masK-rpiccts. Jciui Raj-ine liecajite tbb 
favorite of the )iut<ou, in trageily. Hk ' 
fii-st traged}' w-Sts Ijca Frtres 
His ,\ndrornaehc (Itkl/.) n jis' received .witli • 
as much appUitise as the Gid hadlK-cn '«10 
yeai-s luhm-., Racine Ix-ciune the uian of 
his ace and his iiatjon. Ho is tlic inq^t 
lioli.-hofl and most elegant of tlic .tt^ir 
writers of Fruncc. Pw'tiCal boldness ap- ; 
jteared to Kim Contrary to good taste; dip 
tone of the court Xvas his constiiut mildol. 
’Atliulie is his best jiiece, Voltalhi is tlic 
tliird great tragic- pis'f of the Etoucb, a»id ' 
his Zaire and Mahomet are adtriWd ias , 
Inasterpiecos. V'cllttin* caused tlic ^tsiage 
ti> 1)0 wilarged and itiore highlyvkikAcd; 
hut the costnme still rL'niaiutul iitepn^uU)? ' 
with the charactcB.; Itoinun and'Gi^k .,i 
trugedii-s woijj ]»laji‘d in lidops and long, 
ponikcs.. At the Vtino of the rcvobltiqm ; 
Talma, guided by l)a\ id, first reformed 
this nbiMjp, after tho knpiilse had alrondy ; 
liecii givfcii by Glairotn. (fj. v.-i -Tlic . 
Creliillon closes the list of Froneb tnigic ' 
writers ofAbp fi*^ class. I'o tbw seefelld, 
belong Thomas Cpmctllc, l.aib^,‘QjfU-v V 
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,*; liOmiehiei iu^v 

<lucibd thp. ecntimental tfC&icDe^ 4la, ll'itf^ 
de, PcaitiU^ and'^WB 'J^li ATtiiurd*- 
Among die:,*tri6re recent tt^godiens are 
Ihicie, who adapted.tragedies of 
ShakqjfiBre to' the;- Pm»c6 stage, ‘ and, 
sUowwi much originality atid few in hia- 
, Afjdfiir; Arnault, whose, tragcdihe ore dis-, 
tinguisliad by power,and tenderness; Ijo-, 
gouve, Lemercier; &c. hes TemjAwrs, . 
by Rayiiouard, his only tmgetfy, has p\ni 
him a ileserved reputation. The hero of 
iManlitts was tiie lUvorito pan of Taittia. 
JoHy*B SigUa, tile Vepres SlcUkhiuts a«<I 
the Pam of JDclavigno, and the Cloms of 
Viennet, ve-among the ehi^ omuinents 
of modern-French tragedy. Tliese au¬ 
thors have entered on a iu?w path; over- 
, stepping the UniitB which the imitation of 
the ch^ies liad set to, IVciudi tragedy, 
and leaving the doclamatorj'^ eioqnenco 
whidi hud previoasly fonned so cswntial 
a jwirt of it. It has l>een already incntion- 
wl,’ tliat l'’n‘uch comedy originatod with 
tla; farces of tlie liazoohe, particularly with 
that of the tdvocat Patdin and the suites 
of the en/ana sanf souci. Jfodrille intro¬ 
duced a reform into the comedy liktiwisc. 
His first comedy, the Abbot Eugene, in 
the manner of Terence, was adinirtHl by 
^ the court and the city. It wis tiie first 
regular national comedy, witit chnructors 
'• adapted to die age,, and without allegoric 
personages. The.witiuitisnideandindi:- 
cenL lu 1.502, tlie brothers l>o-la-'l’aille 
-wrote coinedies in jirose. Attempts were 
made to unite the fiivorite piLstoml poetiy 
with the dntma, Tlie monilitios won' 
'turned into jiastoml plays, in whiciijChrist 
Was die bridegroom and the (duii)|h the 
Jbride.- The cultivation of true comedy 
was cominu^ by PicAe-ile-la-Uivey; 
-his comddies, were fiwmded chiefly on in- 
, trigues aiid comic surprises, in 1.5.52, 
the ** brethren of fee jmssion” leased llieir 
- privilege to a isbeiety of actors, which, un¬ 
der the name oftrouw la comMie fYmi- 
poise, exists to this any. They’played in 
.bte 'hdtel de Jhiurgogae. Shortly after, 
H^iy III filled France with clowns, 
whOfri, he -brought ftotn Venice. They 
called, feeihsclv.es i'gdoiii (ptHtple who 
. eiideayct^ to^plcast^. ' Wlicn they htigau* 
to play in thp hotel de Bouilgogne, great 
‘crowds of p^ple went to see diem, 
j FanSes ofall kinds bwame popular; even 
-Itichelteu did not disdain the joke.s of the 
thoa Ctdltatma, the ckwm of fee'Parisians. 
•*>Th« Italian arieodhiito Was supplanted in 
. • dte French ferco by die Taliarin and Tur- 
lupin j whofdayod comic jferts of servants, 
.dnd were e^fetejmely impidar in fee time 





■'V toa» 

;wiuit pf p true fbaradlhiMpi^t -lte was i 
qnuch less resnained by jnadjhdiees in the 
. comedy than .in the tragedy, ilffis youth- 'i 
fultriiUa in comedy^ ore finer, more cor- V 
lept and decent than any i^g>wbi(iih 
had licen knownfeefore in Frante, |n the * 
comic drama. He had but jiatt mhisfMal , 
his 18th year, when he wrote hie comedy;^' 
Melite. His later work, the Liar, is fee first ' 
. I'micli comic character-piece of ciaslucal , 
value. As d writer of mieras, he diatiBi-,, 
guislicd himself by his Andromeda. 'Ffae 
eiomedy of Racine, Les PUddeurs, is full', 
of comic jiower. .But Jean Baptiste Po<5-,;, 
quelin, Called Malice’, Fv»rii in IfiSO, is at • 
the liead of French writers of‘copiedy. ^ 
Vtitourdi was die first piece by which he 
Imjcuiiip known. Hisdieatre sooirbecaine ^ 
tlu) most freqia-'Uted in Paris. His com¬ 
pany received tlie honorary title comidiens 
ordinaircs du roi. We have 35,comedies 
of ills. He played himself, and always . 
with ap[»laus<', and communicated his own ■ 
spirit to liis coiiqrany. He united the.,, 
study of nature with sC perfect,|tnow'ledge 
of the draniatie art. His Uve^ d’auvre., 
'I'tirtuflii, jind the Misauthroite, ‘became 
models ol' tlie higher oonaedy.. To* the 
second class of his comefees belong the» 
eliaracter-pieei s*in [irose, of which L'Avarty 
(ii'orgc Dnndin nml Lc Bourgeois .Gadil- 
homme, are tlie most celebrated. Tlie* 

' iiiiiinier of these is more fn'C, and the hii- 
iriorc hrfMid. * He allowed the greau^st ' 


nior 

iri'cdnin to liis humor in those pieces in 
which lie often Jotroilnccd music luid pan- , 
.totniuK.', sucli as Lrs fhurberies de Scapht^. 
Munsicur^de Povrceaugiiac, apd Le Mmade 
imagimire. Thp comic was carried, in , 
tiiesi* pi<4!es, to a hyight which it had 
never reached since the extinction of die 
old tGreek comedy. Moliere’s pieces on 
festival occusihiis merely prove the re- 
markulde versatility of hb talent The 
Fivncli comic writers, kojit feemselvea 
free from tin* jirejiidices which shackled 
tlio tragic authors. Plays of intrigue were 
lo^ popitlar than character-pieces. None ' 
of the later jHiets rame so near to MoBi'to, 
in delicacy and comic power, as K^gnnnf 
(q. V.), (U)47 to, 1709). Dancoiut was j 
inexhaustible in the invention of comic-, • 
si Illations Le Gfrand wigt more neglf- 
gem in his style, but full of comic tnerri-'’- 
mem. His Ami de tout le JUande is still per- . 
formed., Bliows'and biilJets'render^ ,bbi ,| 
comedies still ihore attraedve. Baron,;i.',|.' 
celebrated actor of his time, endeavoried. tp j 
imitate the more devated character^pte^4.; 
of Mdi^re. -Duikisny wrote good 
sation-pieces.* Montfieury was, fee mat 

, ' ' ' ' ' H i'*? IVI' 
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Ulo Spanis)^ odiiiedfcs b^re his 40^*^ 

k&ki^ny. ', He li^ce'wi»e"w«te mic^.pol^-y!^,kiio%vg iPe^W^o comhiu^ with 
^)^boii6^o}tms fktlieikiAtrG^tajbin xub^slitv. The t^Aglp wtttoi!: Ij«tne«BicrY 


to tni8ttppi*ebeud the^true nmuro of 
KCoineih'i luio to reakiMr the comic olfnct 
Hilwrtimato TO the luorai aim. IJv ex- 
■eelJt'd in Sccnaij. So writer has 

;]>r0(lueed fiii^ dHiucAtiOiis of fihjmctcrs 
riian pestouohos. IWi^orao, BouiMiiilt, 
^leys, La Pont, I’ahtjinit aod tlic jona^rcr 
ConicUle wen? ^oiuc f4''tho mtwt iJOj)ii!ar 
oomjx^'rsi of fapces. • Since Comeiile's 
AniroiM^tt, miudt Jiad alsh Ixt'n tUuie for 


hl^ t& Famlk. ^ Amon^. the modem 
titnciitul cortittlice «ro distihptidicMj j 
hi^ by I>alfiir|)*v» VMht ih XEpee; By , 
Jtopiliy* aij(l Im Mod de iSoerate^ By. Bei*-,"’ 
ivmiin tie St. Pierre. , Joity, the tKithprJ- 
of the Vestale, Etientie, l'jsn>onftni''atid-'. 
llnlfmatin am the most celehitkteU ainon|t 
!hc liviii" uiitboh? in the wrions Ofieyat' 
Monvel,'Mah«olHer, DitVaLDieiilalbr, l4ii^' 


titk ,Thc inarqtiis d»5 Sonnleiie .Seribo and Han<Mii the comic ojhw arid 

^ndetf, in the aradAnie ruyde. de llie ^’audmik, • , • ' r, , 


i^naitjiie. ^hc rieh imutnnHtickn and nif'iiv 
dk>tw poetry of (dninanli filled him to he 
t^*filsa of oj>era tvriters. He is Uh‘ most 
mDsicaf }H>vt.of his nahon. Duche, ('am- 
pistruu {»M*l Phntenelle imitated hitn. Tlie 


A jfflance at the histoiy of the FrenCli 
dnnna will eonvinco'us that CJonjeiUo, Ra- 
citie, Molh-re and Voltuin* ito prtss- 
ent ibt*m to tlm Kreirch |li('atre: and tifne 
only can dctenniiie tt^ethcr a now path 


f|HiFtor.d ph'COf' of the latrer could pleiiw? shall l>e ojM*md in the,‘direction to widch 


Old)' *1* dial ritfcrtcd a^je. Houdart de la ' the ronuinHc ■^ehout,^ ns it is colled, hiia ^ 
Mott£ wrirte in all Itniiieln's of the drama, peinted, .and a new criterion of the art* 
but .was i^t .mueh di.stinfntishefi, ‘'fhe shall 1*0 fixed by soniO'Coinnianrlinifpe- 
.OOinic,opera orj;iumted from tlio circuui- nin-. Hitherto, the inrrenserl acquainl- 
Istimce dial, in4707, the fvpuiar comedies, ance ,\viih Hliukspearc, and the views oi* * 
jof the finrs htwl heen prohibited. Mom' Hidortit, jicanmurchais, Merrier and oth* 
‘connexion was tlicn pi\t‘n to the Vnude- er.s, detiatin^ inon* or less from the oW/, 
*viB<is; and lliiJ place ot' the dialufmc was> elitvsictd school, Iiavc not produtMsi much 


su{)i>ii«Hl by' jiniitumima. Tins ehniitrc 
was 60 soceessfnl, that the inferiliction wiLs 
Boon ■reniovod. jiarivaiix’j? plays iire af¬ 
fected arid pedaiitie, lioissy and .it. Foix 


ctTi'ct. lt\ however, w*e may vcrilpre^a* 
conjecture, it wmtld .sewn that France, so' . 
totally cha^ifp^d hy the roveJutiort, and in , 
eioso literary interconrHC with !Fn|,dund.< 


enrinhud the French theatre ^iil» some* and Germany, cam*t« forever adhere to 
witty productioius. .Piron wjis tiuneil for tjie o&l standard, though a lonrf iSnw? may 
bis mcxinutsfi:ible wiu lint only tiie (d in*! elai)s#lMifore ihonew princMiles ore fifin- 


bis mcxinutstible wiu lint only tpie («' ina 
comedies, La Mdromanie, has nia'uitained 
baolf on Uie stii^. Ho died 177d. Qres- 
. sill’s AKrJumi is stHl este*jried, Hcdtn’neV 
comic 0 |ieKaraiid comedwis wcie jiopiiiar. 

: Beaumarchais, whos^j sentimenUil pieei^ 


elapswlsifore the new principles ore fifin-.- 
ly ^stah^i^‘hed. (lu coniedj, arpreat^han^’ 
has already token place flince Uie aetolti* 
tion; and iitintcroijs nutliors, as AiidrifHix, 
Collin d’flarWilk', ’ Dyval, Futird, Ajc., 
htiv.e successfully sukstituted 'the comedy 


bad already obtained u|t)i!8usi‘, rh-Iiphtcd of intripiie'for the (fboi’actcr-piecesj^of 
iBe public by his ijfiarfnrr de and Molieiv. Hut in trapedy, every deviaoon 


:vmto tontinuatjon^ he Muriagt (k Fi^m'o. 

IfittCr piece was rcpre^mled JJl times 
in Bricsi>et«loil, afler.it.s first upjiearanee, in 
tlTlSfirtH ^distiiictiou which, jio doubt, is 


fn>m. tlte olih kaudfird iv «tifl censuteretl 
an oftcnce intninKt/piod.ttiste; ' 

French lAkraiure in hate l^earg.' .‘''IbR 
French .Kterature of the day* ;lia# not 


^ 4 - -.-f,—. — — .-j .......... .....V — —.—.. .— 

France. TlioKtera^ prdduetioria.'OtVmtc . 
'4o|^t4^!^?il5ep^^^H•ttJau,^u■e.8omeof the most years hwve. excited/rntereet in prOpottipu, 
|to^iiaf!<»jr^nHwriterif- <-olliri d’lbirlc- as they w'eye eonneejed with the ahs^lj-/^ 

iap political qiiewkttis, Which have en-^'f 
'itetwbi.'4tid fee^0tdi^'xm£^(i^ie ar«‘ paped tlut ortermon of all the tbu^lrie ■ 
<iif . tnith OtMl, intmlBt, < Aiidrienx, jiilrt of Fmnce.' The great nimiber-bf 


e,C%illiilva,Ijmjou, Ijiya, Frail- 


asB* jin gi^ 1^1^ jvjri^/Wiib much tiot% w^b’.ba'^ lately /Hpppiuridj ,l^^ 



'WwWCto'tbe *pieat' 

,:tijeae subjects. Desniocai^ ' .CSijaMHT^ ^jkriet: I^pdia 

' j. I_ . ,Mr *r • I I * i m<' w _1 


•' ^io9i.9uf to IrtlfiEAWufcW -irto* 1@ hy 

•"i>« 0 ic« ,««i,l9»»e i821,),<mfity conipajuodl^Dhmo^Otl^^-^^^^ 

“iw.'Consiilted 0 Qtlus |^t. .pThe languaj^. histoiy.' A»*ong 
itself, since tbe Jestunple of JllW4jne,ac 'terisis of earlier hifJtbrj^ mWIQW^^ 

Swcl, has not-escai>ett irit^ovatipns. La- Cla^nique4i nati^fiftle^ i 

LiviUint, Jn .bis JVbm'eait DwHot^nteire de ,ia hdionst des.Mhmires rdaH^jk h V’J^foj^e 
i/oa^ j^attcaisef uruiwl wUU the trcas- de Frantef by ^r^lizot;■Cw.!l(3^»it ',(^lKs 
jires of the Inyguage .of Writers of tlio "‘Mivicnng.rel/tti/k h i^IIistinid 
17th ,awl. 18t4. ccntiirioa,' attaeked the by IVfitot;t/pj ChatUs '^^ h(^, 
more* limited'stores of the dicfhmary of, Uttii jiflhenaic3 0 MVtniltg-<^re«,'l^ <7oni8teri- 
tbeocadeiuy, ^o,whig a richness of Ibrms. tin. • -■ - *• i . »«. 


,iuidc<«npo8iiimi entindy foreign tothe<*om 
.• j^ih*#* of that W’ork. Chories I*oiigen«’ Trv- 
, sardts (hri^nes el J)idioniiaire^fmnieUic(d 
rms&nnh dt, la tVan^'nitc, 4to., ana 

nies^igcre^s i/ktwnmire difS Promrhts 
fVmnnis (ltd edition, are viiliiahle 

'works. Great nttcnliuii ha.s been excited by 
the tnet»i|thy.si«id •writinjfs and h'ctnres of 
Victor Cmihin. (q. v.) Tlie works of De 
Genmito, I.ai'omiguh'Te, I>c.stutt de True}-, 

•'Azais umivrsd de Phihtgovhh j'd 

,VoJ.s.„llW'i),Touso5aint [EsmisvtrlaJLtniire 
donl leg Seiisaiiom se Iranafonnent cji Ideca, 

J8‘24),Ji»i<ve also attracted tlic^jHrtilie mind io 
tlie dejtartnierrt ofmetaphysic-s. Tb6 getie- 
raJ principles of law, to the stialy of whieJj 
Ijiaiibiimiis's work, Sur la Bashnnade d 
hi f’iagUUUiov pemdes (IHlio), gave an im¬ 
pulse,. end, rite law of the country, Jiave 
.I)een monif deeply investigated, hotli lus- 
torically mid {W'leutihcally. The intj-igues 
of th»* eWgj' have attnuMcd phikisoplneal 
.inquiries towards religion also. Ih'iijamin 
, Constant, in hi.s work JJe la Rdis^ion, con- 

gifUrie (laaa sa Source, sea Formes rises _ , ^ . _, 

Ikvdapprmcua vols. Irt'S.'i), liHhdi»played'‘'7fc(7nrrAe.v sur I'VJat cii'it’,le Commaxe dMg. 


Th6' calfections of tnuteiidb 
iiKuicru history (lave kejrt pace wilh tlto^ 
' {Colledion deaMinuAres relallfsh la Rind- 
lutior ; Mimoirna parfiniKcrS' pour aerdir 
it rilmloire ik la Revbluiifpi), ■> (See Afe- 
moira.) Tin; ivorks of Dufiiii ,and ]D©b 
bare, LncreteMe and Sismonde-Sistnondji, 
on tlie Jiistorj- of.Ftence aml'the F^rewrfri 
tbe Jii.sturies of the revoKttioii, Mig-, 
net, 'J'hiers, Raltaiit, and Lacnetellc, hav4 
been very extensively read. For recent 
tinu's. IxiervtcllcV Jfiatoirc de JFVaiwe de- 
pins Id IHeslauraiion may lie Coiisiiltod. 
Besides thew' general works, valuable re- 
w-nndies have been made in regard to 
si‘j)urate|>eriods (Fhates eivik di Id France 
depuis VOuveHtire tlt» XHlaMes jusqft^ 
ltd'll ; .Toiifrroi’.s Pastes de. f^irntrltie: liar- 
ginetV Histoir^ du €louvcmcment feodal). 
In reganl to the iincieni history of France, 
the learned and ingenious'treatises’of 
Guizot (Bsanu and LefO}is)% the W'orks 
of the lirothers Tjiicrr)' on. the Gauls 
and* Normfin.s'; Uarante’S IPstoire des 
Dura de Bour^ofcnc de la Maison de Va¬ 
lois ; Beugnot’s las Jvifs tPOcddenl, ou., 


hitUrnlure deg Juifs en Ihtnce, pi Ita^ 
d t n EsjHispie. penmnt Ic majien dgt; DtqW 
ping s llisloire drs hxphbiima mardttsM' 
des JVorinands el de kur Elahltaacmeut eti 
France an Xiiie. Siedcf the fBatoire de'lar 
Sic, BatihHemp rCapfis tics Chromqttes', 

; tlie Mimoires d Corteapondance de 
DuplfSsis-Momau pour smiir h f Histmre , 
de la Hifortnalian, S^c., are of great valued. 
(For the works rclativ'e to Napoleon, ^e 
the article JVapdeon mid fcis. Times, tlie, 
Jf aides ojf.| Gufzot’s History of the Eh]|- 
lisii Revolution,not yef c^pteted, and 
de^ la Ufgmeration. de la Grice "(new cdl- Danfs Ilistofy of Venice, are among 
tiou, l^{),api^rod.at the niotiteiit when most .v’aluttble contributions thatmod^cn j 
Micluptd'S . imhrire d<^ Cyoisades (8tli.'history has receired. Agrtsatnurabery)^,. 
.^4 edhioti, 5836), Xiebeqa’s rllshtire fu Bas- plaeo^ lustorically important for 

Empire,' MU. noiw. d c6rrigde par '‘nmuun0ni», or on account of eycnte' oO 
• jotraedi tire e'eents of tlie which they have been tbe theatre, 

,|>ust, ,■ Moiiion^.Fqye^fes d^ans lar RipuH. been careroliy etawniiied, aiifl'ioaiW 

waA iV\ iPnll 


.his usual acuteness; wliile the ahbe Meii- 
'Vnais, in' his Essai sur Plndifftrcnce en 
.JldhiRire ileRdi^n, -8 voN. (dlh edilioii, 
' 18^|, anil in Ids smaller work, Dt la Re- 
Jiffim conaiderie dans sea Rapports arex 
/pOrdre ^iliqUe. d ciwl, shows liow fur 
' iin}>ail||td inquiry wtw to ho sulwiituted in 
the-'^ace pf authority. The history of 
' tho rcfetieratiou of. Gmecc has, lieen. 
, rhom ably treated in Fmiice^tlian in any 
; pther jcouiiiry. Raffenel’a Hisloire, des 
t)pMemei}tsde la Grice (Paris, Jd23, i^q., 

. .vohu), Diifiiy’s work, Pot jqucville’s Hisloire 


’•'ilde is, also favAmbly di^4®g““*t-'' eating works have qppeared In 

i,.ad* ‘lihe profound works' of an earBor parttsont .'{Dulnurft’s. Bisttnre„ PtasaUi 


reedited (wW de 




de Pwrif 

a^psor JB,. de hcdno^ &n(j ,^r(^mtis 
sace, mr GeXiHrry u &ddmMiuaw). 
;''Ifi%tiqa i$ t3)Ufjed to agsuine the historicm 
sir WalieSr Soottjs whose 
WM-fe liave been trarfslated and imitated 
•^(aa in THshttt'fc Vtnfageur ou la France 
i'aii’. XlVme.^ Si^de, par Moimevr de 
iMartltangy). Some works, however, de- 
‘^ribe the manners of tiie.a^'e, ,as Mor- 
lonvuJ’a Tairtuffe Madenit, or address 
• themselves to a sickly state of feeling, 

. as the Oarifai and Edawxrd of the piiii- 
•cess de Saliu, or ArliiKfourt’e gloomy pic¬ 
tures, mid the counter do Souza’s Cbm- 
iesse de Fangjf. Dnuiiatic literutun* also 
presents a great number of wufks, in 
which Souniel and Viennet endeavor to 
emulate thie fame of the old tragic writers; 
while tlie sportive Scril«, Dclavignc, Ga¬ 
briel and Kdmoud (the authors of Jocko, 
Dtfimd grand S/icctec/c), bringing forwanl 
the strongest subjocts, are sure of applause 
from all quaiteis. On this subjr^t, Geof¬ 
frey’s Vudit de LUUraiure dramaiique, and 
Lemer‘'ierV Remarques .mr les bonnes d 
lea mativaises innovates dnvnatiuurs, may 
1)6 consultM. The ImnenU'd Talma, in 
liis 'ReJlexioHs fUr hehain ct s>tr I'drl theii- 
irale, endeavoreil to pn-siT\e, at leiist, tlie 
traditions of his art. Intercourse with 
.other countries has introduced new ojiin- 
irais on man> ,suhj<‘Cts of liti'rature, en- 
' tirely op}K)sed to the old rules of'Freuch 
criticism. The partisjjns of these innova¬ 
tions, are called the romanlk school. The 
daedal school may .Ire styleil thclegiti- 
«tw oriiterature,/iv’hile the romantic are 
a sort of literary liberals, actively engag- 
eil in combating old iirejudiees and er¬ 
rors'. (i?ee Le Classiqve rt If Romavliinie 
par Baour-Lormian, and Essai 8firl(ilAitf~ 
rature romantvpte, 182S,) .4t the bead of 
one ]»arty is Lamartine, autlior of the 
' Meditations poduives,'who, by his Chant 
,[du Sacre, brought liimstdf within the sim- 
'khlnc of court favor. ,4t the bead ol‘ flu* 
'O0)er is Delaviguc, author of the Alesshn- 
ensUs. More hglit than both, apd more 
.french ^in ideas and rapression, is Jlemn- 
ger^ author of Chansons and Chansons < 
wMch arc in higher favor with 
the public than they were, with the attor¬ 
ns crown, mider the kite dymis- 

,tv. Tto 'ntonuments of distant pericals 
arc also .thought to light by the indiistiy 
;of French scholars, os is showii by Mt - 
on’S Rrnnan du Retutrd, and tJuillaiirne’s 
Reeharchesinarka Atdeurs (kns ksqnels La- 
;/Waine, a pni Irouioer Us Sigets de «ef FaHes. 
^^alfi’s coQtinuBtrtm of . Ginguent’s His- 
Jou% lAUUraih de PJtoUt is a valuable coo- 


‘(ributibii :ib‘,'life'll 'of 'lifiMiaitlti^/''? 
.^kdidllls Lmiredate Gtecqut •- 

,(!&i edhioi), l^o.)S* Gaultier’s Essai‘'-»iir ' 
UiLitUratun JPersl^i^^ the valngble coiltri- 
biTtions in JourntdRstaH^iveffind thPSic . 
in the, inemoife of teamed' societies, tm’d , 
dn the journals {Rtsue Enepcldp. 
vniverm, par Fenisscic), are Well known to,^ 
the literarypublic. Barhler’s Dicthnn.des^’ 
Ounces arwnipnes €tpset(donymes,2di e«Ut.; • *' 
Renouard’s Atintd. de Vlmprinvane des Aides, 
^ edit., as also the Cotdto^ des lAvtts 
mprinUs snr prove that bibliography . 
is cultivated in Franco with real and ability. 
(See Boucharlafs Coitrsde JMiratarefJai ,. 
satd Suite art Lpree deLaHarpeA^B^d vofe,) 

* jFVeric/t Mathematics in the 191^ Century. 
In mathematics, pure as vyell as mixed,* 
the French have l»eeti so much ihslin- 
guished in modem times, by the ardor of 
their researches and the briiliancy of their , 
n'sults, that tlie sujieriority oyer all the na¬ 
tions of Eurojie may |)erhd{)S be adjudg¬ 
ed to tlieiii. Coiisitlcriiig tjlie importance 
of the work.s rather than the omlcr-of the 
mattiT, and confining ourselves to a mere 
sketch, Ave may nientjon among the 
French hiatlwbiaticians of this jieriofl, 
first, Laplace (q. v.), who in his JH/camipic 
ceUste (Paris, 5 vols.4to., translated . 
into I'iuglish by doctor Rowditoh, 
extensive notes, first vol.. Boston, N. E. ' 
]H2S*), has given the laws of die' most ■ 
cotnjilicated motions of tlie celestial world, 
and, with the aid of a jierfect’iiTialysis, lias 
eouipletod the lahric, of which tlie foun¬ 
dation had lieen laid by Newton’s Pkilo- 
soyhift naturalis Primeipia mctiltematica. 
,’J'lie results of those fi^mt calculations 
are also contained in his Espoaitinn du 
Systitne du Monde ,(4th edit. Paris, Itilfi, 9 
vols.), on «hich Iluasenfrarz’s Cemrs de 
physique rilesU {Paris, 1893) is a common- ■ 
tary. FrancoeuFs PraiU iUnmdmre, de 
Mecanitpie (4th edition, Paris, 1807) is a 
good introduction to the study of celeeitial' 
mechanics. . The means of further inves- 
tigatittti may be funnd in Lagrange’s M^ 
canique analytiqne, Prony’s MUnmique . 
philosophique, and Carnot’s Prpu^pes de ' 

I Fquuibre et du Mouvement. In thdnrUnch . 
of astronomy, LaioUde had already pub¬ 
lished the third nditlorih of his Askvnamie, 
3vol8.,4io.(in 179!i), when Gdainbre pub-, ■. 
lished Ids AsUormmthl-arupte^tiprcdique 
(Paris, 1814,3 vols;* itOAAbr^gii 1 vol.8vo.), ' 
and Biot supplied the watito of a more ^ 
extensive pt^Uc,' bydiis JVaiW iUmentmre 
ePAstrommie physigw (Sd,^it, Paris, 1811^ - 
8 vok). Biot’s de physique expktV’ . 
me?d(ile'Stm{dA^ma%ue(Paris,181(i,4volB.V ' 
of which tliere is a ^nentoire, is thie 



iDO$t viiuabie jvrork ofl ri'iej^iriod xi(i)L*ft«a ,tjie ha^ of at- ' 

' •Hubj«ct,wfai<^» ittreata. Jrt Oiodej^ taiiifed ii hig[li^#dej^ ,of 


Topogrc^Ui: 

penioj^'ei tie J^PidtcmctU (fttl edition, Pariw, 
Jd^3^«)»has furuwbtHl two classical works. 

‘ ' In tiro branch of hyilraulics, Prouy’s Archi- 
teiitiiri hfdrauHque Iroars a high cbamcter; 
alid, aniong the eccorit works ou military^ 
rnftUiRiuaiicSjGay do \'crnoii’s Trailid'.ih' 
mlUain d de Forllfittdmi (Paris, Jrfp5, 9 
•vola* 4to.) deserves a favorablt; nrontioii. 
Nor hftyt* imi*e inatlicniatics been less en¬ 
riched in this js'noil. LagraJig<'’s Thiork 
dfHi Funciiotut analytiqua' (9(lethtioi), Paris, 
1B13,4to.), and tbC sjuiiu ambor’s Lepms du 
Cakul das Ftmctiqm, willi a comtnentnry', 
forming a seiuu'l to the preceding work, 
ore indLspensubUs a.s tin introduction (o the 
secrets of the higher tumlysis, vvJiieli have 
bec^i expus«;d in,their widest extent by 
Lacroi-V in Ins Traili du Culful differf>itid 
ti du Citlcid itdtffral (Paris, 3 vOlB. 4to.), 

‘ which is surpa.'scd by noworkon thissiib- 
jeet, iu compn lnnisivc; and proflnmd views. 
Auiopg the eleiimitary works, llCzont’s 
Covrs de MnlhinuttiqxK, 5 \ols.,lus always 
iH'cii e-stceined. Analytical geometry has 
Ijwn Cliriehed by liiot, in Iiis Esaui de 
G^jfmdrie enn/y/n/wc (5lb edition, Paris, 
tritronomeiry by Lacroix in bis 
"PrttiU d(. Trigononu-tne redilignc d ajdit'"- 
nV/he (Gth ediu, P/iris, IBIG), and dcscriji- 
tivo geometry by tbVsamc, in bis t'Jtmna 
th iUumdnt dc^ripUvr (ilh edition, Paris, 
181'^). Xbo rijcent works on algebra are 
iniiumcrable'; tin* Complemait ivAlgibre 
edition, Paris, 1804),■ by Lacroix, de¬ 
serves to lie inentipned, Laplace’s ana¬ 
lytical and philosophical essiy on the 
' docui'nt* of chances, Easai phihsoph. sur 
tea PntMiHles (4tke«rit.,Ihiris, J81!b, and 
Ijuiroix’s Traill du Calnfl de* Proha- 
bHUi$ (hiris, 181G), may conclude this 
short isurvey of the most importalit works 
' in the tnathonmtiiuil department iu Fraina; 
durtug the last cfttitur^ 

Jfyenfh. Sclioffl of jPainting.) The arts 
. wiuch.the Romans 4md intioduccd into 
Gaid were swcjrt away Iw tj.o devastations 
of ihe Normans. Tbe /irst mdications of 
thortsgivul of painting ajipear in some iniu- 


furnished the artisls yvith iiAci^iog mit 
terialfl, as ^<1)4 the udvonture#^ iJoan of i ■ 
Arc.at a subsequenti»eiiod. JRen<& the 
Good, the {^ce of poets, bdcHigetl to toe ' 
celobnited painters of the iSth cehtuiy*'*,' 
Ills ixntrait, by himself ik pr^rv^ at 
Aix, in Provence. But the bistory'of' 
French painGng property* liegins with the, > 
reign of I'Vancis I, when it floprisbed ’ 
imder tilt* intluenceof the IkilianB. Leo-'.’ 
nargo daVpjci went , to France la llilSj . 
and died it) the arms' of the king. An-' 
drea del Sarto was in his service for aev- . 
I'ral years. Rosso de’Rossi, known unde^*- 
ihe name o{Maitre 7{ohx, became first court 
jiainter in and director of the deco¬ 
rations at Fontaihebleaii. As painting, at 
that lime, was commonly connected with 
stucco work; Francis 1 invited Primaticcio ■' 
to Paris, and made him bis chamlierloia.' 
IR’ was followed by many luiHans, wbo • 
formed a colony of artists, Uki^iat of tlte 
Greeks, in ancient times, in Boiiie. (For,- 
iniurnmtiou on this point,, see the life of 
Benvenuto Celiini, by hiinselt*.) Engravers 
multiplied the works in Fontainebleau, 
uliicb coiistii ited a m-LooI for Uie Fivnch', 
jiiiinti rs. Francis Clouet, called .fertrt, 
and Conieille of Lyons, were the first na- 
ti\e'{Kirtrait painters of a better cast. Tlie 
French distinguished tliemsehes parficu- 
kirty in glass, emerald and miniatimr {laint- 
ing, and in tapestry. They nsfcd art us an 
instrument of cmhellislmiont, ratiier thafi 
as something elevated nmi sacred; Uicir 
genius iipiroured in the. U*chmcul and aca- ■' 
deimeai ratlierthuu inthe iH.K‘tic. Bratnan- 
te, wiio was employed by jHipe J ulitw II to , 
paint the windows of the Valieaii, iuviteil 
tin* French artists Clamle and Guillaume 
lie Mareeill^ to Rotne, to assist him. With ■, 
.Ii’jiii Fousin, born at- Soucy, near Sens, • 
who was living m LIH), commences the 
list of celebrated French painters. He was 
pixifoundly veraed in Uie rules of jHavpco-,' 
live anil nrehitceture. His pahulnjre on 
glass, (jarticiilarly tliosc iii the churen of . 
rft. Gt'iTais in Paris, are cefebrateil. llis(,'v 

•I ^ _ _ . .• . --i . K.I-*' . 


iatiird^occs which are nniong'tlictrensiires .oil-i>a!nfing rejn-csenting Uie dhy of 
, oftlte royuUibrary. Charles the Bald loved mi*nt, in the amvejit of the Miniaies, ncw',i, 
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die arts, and invited artiste/rom (bvect! to 
France.'' Vt^nr WillMim tlio Conqueror, a 
piWrt nmnteet' of frc.<ico |)Aintiiigs ,w'ere fni- 
, >»hcd. Hi tltc reign of Louitj VU,* the 
; jfrte begun to floiirisli, ]mrticularly paint-, 
ing ton gloss! . The enakncl puiiiunp, 
•wlqch tdlerwards became,.kpowii under 

W • I- r • ; i'. . * 7 . . . I . 


\’inUcim«t5, was the first liistoneal paiutirtg!y 
of h considerable etize., Fnuicis I ^nc6,itr* i 
aged him anil his conteinporarios 
late each other in'the proiiuctiwt of WQn»!*' 
of iirt, which' he collected, unifing- w|th:;i> 
them htuuy exenllent worics of Loonaidh, 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo. Tlas 

. ... M ..f*.. ’.i’ll 





ilghg of the bofnfiitK.t* 


hme, tlie niohu&stuiie of gobeiin$> iatiDi]|. THid two JkTiMarde of 'froyc^ Ih ’^ 
vtatiestiv was estate Mas^ Fr^nii*. • Chanmognew were dso oelcbraieu—-thi^V 
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ait Iwgtin to flourish, when it withered traits and hia flesco^paiiitiugs, otte of tfwf 
like a hot-house plant,' owing principally finest of which is the cupola of the charcfi 
to the licentiousness which prevail^ at of Vul de Grace in Paris, which contain^ 
the courts of Francis II and Cbarlt^s IX. niorc than 200 figures. He was bora hi '' 


Art was profaned for licentious puqiosi's, 
and Its purity and'elevation; tlie de¬ 
sign became incorrect, tlie coloring fwblc 
and void of Iiannony. In Simon Voiit t 
(bom in Paris in 1582, died' in lt>41) 
France bad a distinguished national artist, 
who established a school, and purifk'd the 
.comroted taste. He had visited the East, 
and formed liiitisclf in Venice and Rome. 
His style was noble and animated. He 
was employed to paint the ^ullen' of dis¬ 
tinguished persons, which had fieen be- 
gtiD h>' Philiji of Champagne. He after¬ 
ward.-' fell into an afieeted manner. liC 
BfUi;, Lc Sueur, J. B.-!Vlola, Mignard, Du 
Fresnoy, Cbaiierou, Doiigiiy, and his ofvn 
.♦brothere, and Claude, were his 

pupils. His most celebrated contempo¬ 
raries were Not! Jouvepet, Allemand, 
, Perrier,- Quintin Varin, ike. 'J’he last 
was tlie master of the great Nicholas 
Poussin (q. v.), who is called the Frenrh 
Rhphad, He was bom at Anclely, in 
15^, and descendeii from a noble fait 
reduced faihily. Ho received his -educa¬ 
tion entirely in Rome. His elevated man¬ 
ner, depth of meaning and noble sim¬ 
plicity, were not uniJerstood at die coprt 
of Louis XIV, where notliing pleas'd 
unless it bore the cJiaracter of |Kimp and 
i^lendor. PouKsin was a philosophical 
p!ainter; be painted for tlie uudersumding 
ratltor tlian to the senses. His works often 
awaken serious reflection. He was the 
■first painter of landscapes in* the heroic 

S ki. His disciple, Caspar Dughet, who 
ipted the name of Poussin, wfis partic- 
^Ultwy distingnished as a landscape jiaint- 
^ Til® other celebrated artists of this 
jpeiiod are, J.e Valentin, h<»m at Colo- 
tiOi^E^ iu ,l(i00. (lied in lij;)2. He formed 
‘^a^f after Caravaggio, and possessed 
litliicwii boldriess and jkiwit than his French 
pi^ecrisMira. Jacques Rluuchard, lioni iti 
IfiOO, died iti 1638, received the sumume 
of tiie fhenck TSfian, and was the ihost 
jioHhct colorist of lhe*age. Claude (Jelde, 

; called C faud e Zdrraine, torn in IfiOO, and 
;<Hed iit )o82, the most eminent laiidscai»e 
of any age, formed hirti^lf en- 
fiiply m Italy.* Chamu was djstinguish- 
^.' . 


1610, and died in IGl-k^. He also po8S(‘s^d 
a rare talent of cojiyiug old masterpieces. 
The grace of his style and the channs of * 
his coloring are well known ; tliey render 
him one of the firat artists whom Prance 
has ever produced. Sidi. Bourdon, too, 
deserv'es to he mentioned. The fiik rank, 
however, among the artists of that period, 
is due to Pjustaclie le Sueur, tom iu 1617, 
died in 1655. He funned hiinscifWithout 
hating ever, left Paris.. He studied the 
works of Raphael,with the genius of which 
he made himself familiar by engravings, 
with the gn'atest assiduity. His style is 
simfiii!, noble, quiet; lii.s lirawing is cor¬ 
rect; his coloring is tender, but wants 
force. His principal woik is the life of, 
St. Bnmo, in 22 pictures. Hisworks are 
little known out of France*. Charles le 
Brun (q. v.), tom in 1619, and died in 
1690, i.s celehratetl. All these artists had 
obtained tlieir rejaitation liefore the acci^ , 
sion of Louis XlV, wdiose lote for pdhip. 
and itiagiiificence W'as prejudicial to the 
art. Le Brun was the only jmtnmr Who 
reached liis greatest celebrity in his reign. 
His celebrated masterpiece, representing 
Alexander visiti»ig the captive family of 
Darius, was [minted under tlie eyes of the 
king, v^io had assigned the p^ter a room ' 
near hi.« own a[>artiiientsat Fontainebleau. 
His works are very’ numerous. They all 
(‘xfiihit genius, fire, and * ease.' They are ' 

< haracteri^ed, however, by the genuine 
French style, aiid a tendency to itlie fliOat- 
rical. I’hrough his influence, Cqltort es¬ 
tablished the French academres of art in’ ’ 
Rome and Paris ; the latter of which 
.served to oppose the despotisnii .fbf Bie 
academy of Sj. Luke in Paris. After ^ 
Brun, the Fi^tch artists deviated ftom tno 
right [)ath, ahd neglected the study of . 
the great Italian moatera. L® Brun, ming . 
desirous of having his worits multipliech ’ 
had persuaded many distinguished young ■ 
artists to tocome engravers. The mostj 
eminent among fiicm nfe, Girard Aft-;* - 
dran, J. Mariette, a>»d Gabriel le Brah. ' 
I'lie artiste of the- following period of .tht!?,-;- 
most note, are Mola, tlie brothers CSw-* ' 
tois, culled Bourguignoilf diotingui^^ ^ 
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atnc^l qixaggcrabon tor natu|aJ eypeession. aign and taithlul iinijtationioi iiatum<^i Xno 
The &nily ofBouUougne produced many celebrated David (q. V.), the fouiidra oi^ 
cxcelrentpautters., .'V’ivienrJ^oavenc^ Cbe^-' tJje j^eaent French school, wt^ his disci'- 
rop, BtUTocel, Silvestre, De Largilli^re, pie. This artist was tlie ntst •who'-iatro- 


in a very i^ecteJ liecame tlie iU- in refining the taHte of bis nation^ his zeal 
' vorite of his time. Under Louis. XV, the and unremitted industry, Itis aifectioq for,^ 
taste for mirrors, for*|)astil painting, and for And jtaternal interest in,‘bis disriplea, ai^ 
coraeos, entirely siijijdanted true art. Loriot uti)>ariilleled in the wiiole history*of ait.' 
discovered at that time IIks art of tixiug jias- Vincent, Regnault tjnd Mtmageot me d'fe- 
til-colors. The fiimily Vunloo first ingan tinguished contemporary’-artists., Tho 
to rarest die decline of liisle; Uicy,with Ant., revolution broke out, and, in 1701, all ipp 
Pesne, Pierre Subleynts and Lo Moine, stitiitknis of art were abolislied by the 


niight have sucro<;ded, bad not Cliristo- 
ph«y Iluct and Francis lloucher ellecti'd 
the total ruin of the art. Tbe latter, who 


national assembly. The most pft*cinu8‘ 
wt>rk.s of art were destroyed by the fury 
of the jKtpuluce ; hut tha artists wcif? in¬ 
spired “witli a new spii^ A society was 


wasljorn iul704,anddiedin J77(),devoi^l spired “with a new spim. A society was 
,hiio.s(jrenturelytoBiil)ject^,orthe lowiwtde- formed uii<ler thf name of die »uj/M»ncd 
huucliery and immorality. No painter has rfjanhlican society of artiste, to the meetings 
-ever profaned art like Boucher, Atiiret, of which, in the Louvrt;,every qiti/en hafl 
,lioni at lX)le in 17012, went, in 17117, at the free access. Tlie priiicipaj events of the 
invitation of the Christian missionaries, to ivioiutioti wen' the sulfieets that etisaaed 


Pekin, wlicro the emperor of ('liina and 
tjic grandees of the einfiire wen' so much 
pleased jvith Itls |M;rlorm:m.ces, that he e.s- 
U^hlisheil a school fir drawing, and w;is 
y-oii-stantly euntloyed for the einpi-mr, 
who intended to licsiow' on him the dignity 
. of a nuuMlariii. He died thi-m in 17( i3. Af¬ 
ter a long rt'ign of corrupt taste in Fnuice, 
die lii'St appeaninee of ii reform is jiru- 
sentedin the works of Jos. V'erii'ttq. v,). 


free access. Tlie principal events of the 
iviolution wen' the sulyeets tJint engaged 
their pencil.''; and, if tho ex|)ression was 
harsh and exaggerated, the insipid niauner 
of the former jieriod. entirely disup|)eafed. 
In the reign of Najjoleon, eveiy tiling con- 
spireil powerfully lo pnpnoto the arts, and 
ii great nuhiher of distinguished artists 
appeared. The three nio.st celebrated 
.eehools of painting wore thosti of-Pavidi 
Kegnaidt and Vincent. Among the disci¬ 
ple's of David w as Droutii.s, who died early,' 


a ImidfM'iipe painter, horn in 1714, <lied ai Rome, in 17l:k<. His love of all diat 
• in 17151). His n'preseiilaiions of the seji, w'as sublime, and gotid, -dml noble,* bis 
in all its dilFerent aspects, and Iii.s views tt'iidorness, and bis liigb stimdanl of ex- 
of seu-iHirts, are inimitable.- Strong li-el- eeHonee, would probably liave made him 
mg, a ricli imagiiiadoii, and an uiireniittod die gn>aiest of Freiicli artists. ■Gt'rard, 
study, of nature, were the caus(;s of his wliu gained celebrity by his groat histpr- 
suceje^ Count Caylus, Iwmi in KKitl, ical painting, ivpresenting-the entrance of, 
' died in 17()5, a zealovis.nntiqnary, did Ilotiry IV into Paris, stands at tbe head 
. mugh for French art, and founded i»ri/.es of David’s lii iiig dh'cipll's. Gros, Ingres', 

' for.d^ encouragement of artists. Greuze, Peytavin, HeiineqPiii, Bertlion, Stirangoli, 
who is otten called thc' pnintar of the Mad., Laville-Lemiix, Mad. Angeliqtte 
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ffmcqr, now amjcared. He was honi 'at Moiigez, Mad. Barhier-Valhonne, Viui 
Toumuain 172li,aud died in 1805. Ho IW-.t and Biclmnl (of Lyons), kfe sunong 
.may lie called the true tiationcd painter of the most disfmguitdied of his pupils, 
-the French; for his pictures, the subjects Richard executes -roAiaiitic\ scqnes from' 

. of which are entirely taken fnirn domestic die history of tbe middle ugeij witli great. 
life, exhibit die most characteristic tniits delicacy, uniting the chgnns of a line di»-( 

. nf the French 'manner of dunking and tribytioii of light and dipse- of aerial lutd-.,' 
Idling. 11^ picturee are, executed hi a linear jicrspcclive. Renault stands 
aimpleaudldvely'stylc, hutarenotendrely die head of a second school, llis o^ ” 
• jlm fi^m adlictaiuon. He wag die inventor works are correi!t and pleasing, althoitgtr' 
Of dint popular sjiecies ofwoalcs railed diey reniiud us of the oldstyle. 

' <k gmre. Vi^, bont iu 1715, gt disfuiguislied pupil is Gudi^, dn . 
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rauki Of'i# 'pupal^” 
'*■ (eilitor of tbe ,/mMdM '^iin 

j^Jitw^jaud, Bloudfl^JHfoyeSu, i^a esi)eoiaHy 
porti'ait jwiBter fipbeit >le ,Fi6\'re, de- 
fi/e^rve. mention.- ^ B^gnault hqs located 
^JnMiny female ; aiid sever^ of his 

pujals «TO‘ ve^ dteiiiiguishpd, as, 

; ,]^ad. Auzon, Lenoir, Komony, Mile. Ltv 
fltnier, jfJeaoit, Daviti-Hiryaiix, &c.— 
'Aniojjg the older artists in Paris, Vincent, 
La GroiM^e, Taillasson, P^ynou, Moii^iau, 
Le Tiners and ‘Prwdhon (who bits taken 
Correggio Jbi*’ his^pattcm), deserve honor- 
' able rneiiUou. Uirodet (died Ni 1823^, a 
historical painter, Isahey and Augustin, 
iniuiatuiti painters ; IJroliing, painter of 
conrers!ilion-j>iec<?s •; Redout^, an exc«‘l- 
leut fKvinter of flowers; ,Valenrienn<% the 
. landscape painter; Ma<l.Claudet (the wife 
of an ahht statiiaiy ), a sncOessor of 
Greuze; Mad. Kugler, b rminU*r in enam¬ 
el, and Desnoycrs, and llenvick, engni\'- 
ers, are omuineiUs of the iiiodehi sclioi)!, 
.A jHTia! impulse Was givvu to the talents 
of I •■eneh painters by tlie collection 
of werks of art, the spoils of conquered 
, Kurope, \\hith so long graced the inusimtn 
o’f Paris, tnwler the stiperiiitcndeuce of tlic 
zealous ana talented Donoti. iJut fewtif rtic 
gr. at ittunber of ntodem French urtistsuni 
inspire* I wit lithe <;uhn,sacVe<l spirit of an ; 
they tiyt* often too theatrical, iKiasi'&siiig" 
loo'rt' scnluiientality than depth of theikig. 
•Tlie mechanical part of the off, however, 
they execute in a masterly manner,>vith etise 
and boldness. 1’hey are particularly dis- 
tinguisbeil for their evcellcmee of detagii. 

FVetn'h Jlcadcmy. A society of learned 
men and poets, having been formed in 
Paris, it! ItQJ), cardinal lliohelien deidurttl 
himssilf their protector, and a roytil patent 
constituted ihein, in tlic Arcuthm 

I'Toan^aise, and fixed the idimher of ijK*in- 
ben? at 40. Richelieu hated Coniciile, 
Gild, tlienfore, one of the fu??t literary de- 
..^rtses igRiicd hv this at'aderny, was to jiio- 
Jtolmre ilm Cid a itiiw-'rahle tragedy. Af¬ 
ter tlie death of Kieheljeii, tprj chaneellor 
^guier took the iicadeftiy under Ids |)at- 
_[stnrage.' Louis XIV nrat declared him- 
'aelf their grotcetor, and gninted tliem a 
'fliodm. m the Louvre, where thi;y thenee- 
ifloeb held their meetings. (For tui account 
tn tbe i^'sions and doings of tJiis Imdy, 
W In 179.3, it was cgin\ert«si 

‘into the de Frarve, which was 

diarged with the collecting of diseove- 
.lien and the advimeement of tlie Arts nisi 
' iifie^s. 7n 1804^ Nafiuleon divided the 
iMtAa} institute into flnir: cliwsos: die 
^mi^onswting of (xl methbers, fur the 
p^sic^l and.niatbematical sciences; the 
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'fi^ond of‘40,. lOT 'A6''Ptonch ifingitti^ 
and litewpire; .the third.ef 40 member^ 
, 8 foreign asiocitites ip^d lK) corresiKjndr 
ehta, flu: ancient Ihcrahmi oqd, pisto* 
The fourtirclass, for ihb flneiu^jliadl 
riieinher^ 6 fbrc^n nsauciufi» mnl 
3(» corrc4j»oudents. ‘In 181S, the •name 
of Institute w'as retained; hut the Ihuf 
cla»!icfe received their former names 
AcmUmie ties iSeiams^ Aradimie Franl: 
codsc, Acadmic ties InsrHptions tit- Bdles- 
lettfes, AauUmie de Pcintvrc H ^wlfdwre. 
(The well known Itiogrttfdde des 
rante de r.dcudemie Fran^auCf Paris, l82l^ 
is .more ciuistic, than witty.) . , 

Fnnch Srulptnre. (S^’c SrAiIphirt.) 

French Fdlitirs. ' The kings of I<YtMtce 
aspired, at lirfit, to iiMUqs'iidenge, aftchr. 
wards to alisolnt*' j tower, andfmu(ly, after 
till' restoration of thi' house of Bi’an^iti, 
to till' indciH'iideiit authority of the legiti¬ 
mate tlinme. ('ajiet and Ids nnniediate' 
successors rciuleri'd themselves indepen* 
ih'iit of tlie feudal aristocracy, by cstahlish- 
iiig a hereditary wiccession. J’'ivin the 
death of ilngh Capet,'in 997, the lather 
was always siicctHHled by the son, lor the 
space of 2CtO’ years. This hitroduOed- 
iinity into tiio government of 'Franco,* 
wfiich had Itceii divided among 40 gneat 
Miftsals of the critwn. * T(ic'cstnhlialtrtiont 
of the uiuniciiial corporations, in 
nndcuv Louis yl, eonirilnUed inneh Itg 
streiig'tlien the loyal atuhorit}' ."gainst the 
f iidal aristocracy. Tlic js»wer of ,djc 
throne was still lurlher Increasnd 4hc 
deiolmiun of 23 great ,loo<hil coiJiitnHs to 
the crown, during the reigns of PlnlipAu- 
gustiis and Jiis KuceefiS<»rs (1180*—1310). 
At the saine time, the king oiHgitM'd ju¬ 
risdiction m er tlie territories of .the bit- • 
one; and the division of the kingdom in-*' 
to iHstricts, in which Justice was tKlndnis-. 
lered liytljo royal judges, gave consisteiMse 
and unity to Ink iM>wef. In the isuwBpol- ■ 
icy of uggnuidizetriem and dont^atipn^ 
tJic crown acipnred, under the VaWiSii setM': 
erfil prerogatives, as the right, of c4ihinfi 
tnoney and inqiositig taxes. Phlhp,tlto ' 
Fair (died in 1314),,with .eoual 
ri'iiderctl the royal jiOWer indhpeiki|i^Q^t^'' 
tlie church. From tliat time, ^he ' 
leges of. the Gallicou church weto iaocutnd 
by several concorjlatek with (he (•0peM;tHit^* 
it wis not till the reign of Louis XIV; ia 
1082, tliat iliey Ijccairft! firmly estabMiud, • 
by means ofthe feolebrated Four Atticlea., 
Tl»& kings next aimed at absolute {k»w^« 
From 13(|2, the tbrt.*o estates of tlt0patim. , 
had l»eco assembled. The Valois- um^ ' 
tlieir 'eflbrts against them With, yario0, ' 
success,, till Louis XI (1401 —83) hud tho a 
. ■ .. V ,... iM. 
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Ibutidation of tho alisoluto jxivvrer enjoyed 
by his puccessorti. T<ho Uioroaeo of the 
royal tioinaiiis cotitiruiod, and tlw gradual 
lonnutioii.of a standing arnilj' {from.1444) 
fumislM;tl the ilinnu* with instmmont 
of oppn'Hsiou. Tln! {mrliiiiiieiits, also, 
gradually a<*quir<'d4K*litic<il ftrrVilogos, to 
Iho prejudice* of the power of the states- 
gotieral., 4i»t aller tli<! hitter Jiad lajeti 
destroyed, the IJoiirlsnis also aimiilled tlu! 
deeisioiis of tlu* latier by aiitliotititive 
eominands (in tJie, IHs (Ic jiLstirv). The 
« purlimnent, how4*vt*r, alwujs lecovered 
4ts<*If, till tiiis contest hecanie, at Icngih, 
one of the causes of tlie revolii’ion. I 'rotn 
the time of Isuiis XI, Kivncli poluy 
iK*eaiue deceitful and vioi<*nt, and atu- 
hitknis of fow*ifrn eornpiests, in order to 
divert die aftention o4’ the nation from* 
the iiierease of the royal powi r .it honie. 
This teiideiiey eoinpleted tiie overthrow 
of the ri:rht‘« of llie nation. On riie other 
hand, a oarlike and anihitioiis spirit i\a- 
awakened in the nation hy the »‘(!H(jiiests 
of (diaries Vllf and !il~ snefi's<5oi>in It.i- 
ly, from 11!>4. 'I'lie disputes with Spain 
and'Ansfria, to w !iie!i the Italian e\|)eili- 
tiqns led, made the l''i'eneli eahinet the, 
1 * 01111*0 of the modern political sy.stem of 
Kurope. Tlu* miiitiiiy t^eatle^ with tie* 
Swiss (tlu* first was eoneluded h\ i.oin> 
XI in l.l/.')) showed the srnnifrjtomt from 
, which Krani'e e<mld sh.ike (iermaiiy and 
Italy. 'J'lie alliaiu’e ol" I'raneis I (died m 
led?) with the Porte and the Proiesumi^ 
of dqr(*i<rn eouriines, raiiglit lier, how to 
entangle all Jaiiniie in hei snares. Her 
eliicf ol>j(*et heeame the weakeiimg of 
• Austria and tin* (Icnnan empire li\ iiil.ei- 
' nal divisions, and the managing of the 
North by fonning eoniu \ioiis with the 
faetions, that divided lliingarv, Poland 
. and Sweih'H. But, without any clear and 
cofiHwtent ^dim, she oIi(*yed the warlike 
amhitioii dt in<rniilnal sovereigns, and tlie 
. impulHC* of eireiimsTanees. 'I'he civil and 
religious W'ors, which placed the house 
of Kourhon on tlie throne, gave to ilio 
polh*y of ihe eomi, and to the, nation in 
gwnemi, a stormy anil vioh'iit eiiaraeler, 
wlriAh, at a later period, wiu-ti Kiehelieii 
had tnado it suhsenieiit to the ealcnla- 
liouH ol’ a siniorior mind-, gave it that im- 
peinosity wineli shook (he halaueeof Kn- 
rofie, [{ichi lieii (died in ir»42) hy dis¬ 
arming tho Huguenots, eomhatihg the 
' groat, and sitlHliiiug the parliaments, ren¬ 
dered tho royal authority coiri|)lerely ali- 
wlute, and established the ase<*udefic-y of 
Franco in I'lurope hy the Iiuiniliatioii of 
th« house of lla|tshurg, which had h'on 
Ihfl object of Henry IV. From llustime, 
• VOL. V. 24 ■ 


French poliey assumed that diplomatic 
fomi, w'hich gav|^ to foreign affaire tlie ■ 
'first place in the adminhitnitiou of the 
sente, anil reriderf*d every thuig else sub^ 
servient to llicni. Bpt Richelieu had in¬ 
troduced info tho Freneh cabinet a Ma* 
ehiavoiisib, whieli sjiread fear and discorrl 
over all Kuro]»e, and which was entirely 1 
at A'ariauee vvitli tlic oiien policy of Hen¬ 
ry IV and hi*! gn*ai ministers, Sully, Ville- 
roi, Jeamiin and IfOssat, whose object 
was deli-neo rather than conquest Fetir- • 
fill of the consequences of peace, he 
thought hiuiBelf secure only amidst the .• 
eonlliets of iiaiions^ whom he set at*van- ' 
anee with their princes bj secret eitiissa-. 
rie*’, or when iqiheld iiy a despotism 
wiiieh prostrated all rcsi.sfuuce. French • 
policy, lioiTi the peace of Westphalia, . 
was. theroliire,,directed to the increase (>f 
power and inlluCneealmiad; and the solf- 
i‘li amhiiion of the mini.s^ers entangled 
the stale m routimial quarrels, in order to 
render tlh'tnseJves u* eessary to the king. 
Frenrli emis-.uic':, s’ (*rei and public, were 
seatlei.'d over I'.urope ; even in Tniiis-}I- 
Vanal,Polandai*(l l?u*«sia. Tluyitieited tlie i 
pitrlu s agaiii't eaeli other, m Sweden;, 
and rreneh diplomacy exti tided its snares 
over Persi.i n* ^mlia aiul (Ihinti. Kielie- 
heii liad fivon io rreneh judicy a ehanic- 
tei Ilf iiojihi-'ss at.d ‘Taft, to wliieli Maz»- 
rill alieiwai is added the formstif cokl po¬ 
liteness. 'I'iinui and faithless i?i his ijieas- 
iires, ho took aihantugi* of uuihiguons 
expressions in treaties, or endeavored' to 
gain time, and attain his* jinrposes by art , 
and cimning. This mixed chamber of 
violence aiul eralT jin*vailed in French 
jioliey till the n'.storat,ion in except 

that, aeeordiug to eirenmstiiuefys, some¬ 
times tlie one, sometimes the other of 
th' V eharaeleristies ]m'doniinal(*d. Fiider 
Louis XIV, die splendor of the court, the 
piwulence of the I'reiioh language and 
mauneis.m!j the military success of the na¬ 
tion.gave the French policy greater proinp- 
tiuiilo and decision. Atlor the- peace of 
Nmiegueit, it lieyame desimtie. The tiiin- • 
islers of Louis arhitniriiy iuteqiroted trea- ■ 
ties. Vjoli lU’c, esjiioiiage, corruption auil * 
Jidsehood, even the encouragement of se¬ 
dition m si'en't. were all pmclised, if 
iieeessaiT to gain theirt ohjeet. What 
Iiarlieiiiarly disiiiiguishes I<'’rem*4i iKificyin 
tin* age of Louis XIV’, is tlie introduc¬ 
tion of the diplomatic artifirc of subjoin¬ 
ing to puhlie treaties separate, .md, soon 
after, secret articles. At lui earlier petfi- 
ofl, Richelieu laid concluded mockrtrea..' 
ties, iiiortler to conceal tho true ones. Al- »‘ 
though tlu; Freiich poliey ol' conquest, at . 

* . • , * i, 
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\ that time, also included ^iews of cominer- received n direction entirely contrary to 
. 'cial advantages and n&val and colonial the acknowKnigcd. interests of France, by 
' ‘‘power, yet these were' not pursued on a- the treaty between the court of ‘VerRiillca 
. 'pteaily plan, the hiorcasc of territory and and the cabinet of Vienna, concluded 
continental influence l>eing always the May 1,1756, in which tlw niarcbieutiss do 
‘ jirincipal object. Ainoiig tlic distinguisli- Pompadour bad a great shore. It w'as 
, ed statesmen of the French diplomatic, not seldom the case (as, for instance, in the 
school, since Richelieu, must lie mention- singular rorresiMindenCe conceniiug the 
ed Bassompieire, the two D’.Vvaux. S('r- abolition Of the order of Jesuits), that the 
vien, LjouiiP, D’Estrade, Courtin, Pom- minister altereil the letters of the foreign 
iK)iie, Croissi, Torcy, and the cardinals iniiusters, which he answered to suit his 
Janson and Polignac. The noble aiul‘ own purposes. Re.sides this, diplomacy 
resolute Torcy (minister of Louis XIV) was influenced hy the iiitrigui's of the 
used to sa\, Que le mciUeur moycn ik royal courtiers and mistn's.ses; one of tlie 
iromptr les coiirs, c(tail d'y parlir toiijours conseejuences of whicli wa.s tlio exjle of 
rrefi. Oil the other liauil, after the dratii the duke de ChoiseuI in 1770, an able and 
of Loui.s XIV, the Frencii cabinet w;is experienced .statesman, thougli a prodigal 
disgraced hy the cardinal Duliois, 'I'lie minister. lie had counteracted the ef- 
grossest frauds, falsiftcatiou of state-lot- Verts of the miliuirv leierMS of France 
lers, the employing of almndmied men, hy his alliance with Austria and Spain 
' and a general system of hriherv and es- in opposition, to tin* |irepoiideraiiC(> of 
pionage, mark the administrarion of thus F-ngland, aiwl hy checking tlie progressdf 
, venal minister, whose faiorite jirinciple, Kus>iiahv iiieiuisof I'olaiulaiid the PoUe. 

wh’‘‘h he instilled into the king during After his disims.sai, the leehlene.ssand un- 
' . Ids Nuiith, wa-s Qmc 7 >oin'dtr(;itrioi g'rrnid eertainty of tlie l‘'reneh cuhmet liecume 
fiommt, il fallait tire d,i grand sohnti. nioi-e and more striking. Then* was 
* ■ Dulxiis, however, displaxed great dtpio- iiotliing. therelon*, to prevent the division 
inatic skilk aivvl activity m the v-oi;c!ii-iou of Poland, t'oniit dc Maiiivpas jieldcd 
, of the triple and (piadrupli* alliaia'e', to ciremnstances, instead of endeavoring 
which gave France a 30years’jieace witli to govern them, (’omit de Vergema—, 
England. It must not he forgotten, how- who always ol).«er\ed the greate.st dignity 
ever, tliat the dtsintere.<ted I'eeipiet la- and delicacy, notvvith.stiuiding his indus- 
iKired with and midvT him. The Fn*iich try, plai ed Ins jiolicv rather in di lavs, uiw.1 
cabinet nsgainej the e^teelu of Euiojie screened himself Im-IuhiI liijilomatie fonu.>.. 
hy the {leaceahle and hoiK'st character of He was obliged to advipt this s\stem by 
canUiial Fleury, Tins cautious but too the domestic coniUlioii and forei|rn rela- 
irresoliite nniiisier rnamtahu'd jieaec until lion.s of France at ihat time, llisgn'ut- 
J740, when lie was involved m the. war est error, so fiir a -royalty was eoncerncil, 
of the Atislnaii succession, tlirougli the was liis suppoit of the North American 
anibitinn of the two Bellc-Isle. Besides colonies against England. The immedi- 
hiin, Morville, Chavigny, Villencuve. the ati; consc(|uenc<* wjus the French revolu- 
nmrquis D’Argeiiaoii and mar-hal Ailricii tion. Among the later Frein-h statesmen 
de Xoailles wen* distingui^ied for dipio- who have distiiigmshcd lliemsclvcshy po- 
inatic talents. But .soon after, under Ber- lineal works, must!«: mentioned l*ra.slin, 
X nis .and other mini.stcrs, the Fnmcb eahi- Niveinois, (3mvigny. llavrincourt, Vau- 
net betniv**d a weakness and w'aiil of ad- gnyon, Bn’teiiil, (Jlioi.seuI-(Joufficr and 
. dress, winch proceeded partly from iiiili- RayriCval. French policy cxiierieticeil a 
tary reverse.s. Louis XA’, g king who total change with the revolution. ' All the 
usually said and did the contrary of what sIiiiiilsTing energies of gt'nins and jiow- 
. lie thought, conceived the strange resoln- er, boldness and ctinniiig, weni at once 
tion of establishing a secret diplomatic cab- awakened. 'flic revolutionary policy 
inet, the existence and activity of vviiicji ebunged its ebameter at diflereiit ejJOcIiK 
were not only unknown to hi.s min- of the rev<»linion. The mn|orjty of tho 
ister of foreign aftiiirs, the duke de (’hoi- first, or constituent aHsemhI}', hud tlie 


aeui, but were frequently directed against 
him. The prince de Ctmli eondiieted its 
foreign negotiations, and not without suc¬ 
cess, against Austria, for 12 years (1747— 
59). He formed, in P/>land, that system 
which was called, in France, the northern. 
£ Thitf secret difiloinacy, at the head of 
I wlijfeh Mood the count de Broglio, finally 


best intentions ; but, inexperienced and 
impetuous, tln*y undertook a work abov'o 
their strength. By tlie eslublislurient of a 
dqilomutie committee, they intruded into 
the .M'crets of the- cabinet of an iireisolute 
king, whosij weakness Jiad already appear¬ 
ed iii the disturliances which took place ill 
JloUaud iu 1788, and liad renderra 
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' contemptible in the eyes of the nation. 
Two ministers, Moiitmbriii and l>c1esftert, 
were obliged to yield to the popular ha¬ 
tred. Dutnouriez was then placed at the 
iK’ttd of foreign ailiiirS (1792), .and witfi 
him the new reVolutioiufi'y diploma¬ 
cy commenced. He introduced into the 
neg6tiation.s a language otfensive to the 
dignity of sovereign powers, the first con¬ 
sequence of which was a rupfure with 
Sardinia. When the sum of l,.'>00,000 
foi* secret expenses wu.s incniised to 
4,.'500,000 livTcs, he endeavored, by sepa¬ 
rate tn'aties with the tlcrman ]>rinces, to 
seftire the neiilraiity of the eni)»ire, which 
the violiition of existing treaties by the 
iialioiud assembly iiad provoked. He 
then ehallenged Austria m a war. The 
inanagetnent of fiwign afiairs, having 
been wrested from the hands of the king, 
wiLs e/indiicted entirely a<*cording to the 
inipnh''s of national pride, whidi laid 
Ik'oii wounded by the jiroelamation of the 
rrnssian eommander, the duke of lirnns- 
xviek, of July 2.'», 1792.' The whole [»o- 
hlical system of I'lnrope was finally over- 
f Ihrowi with" the destriietion of the Fn'iich 
monarehy; and the peace of Itasle, in 
179.'>, was the first triumph of the revidii- 
tionary iliplomaey over the cabinets of the 
coalition. Hut \vlu‘ii the former, o\er- 
pfjwered hy the eommercial and eolonial 
j)oliey of Kngi.iiid, was incited to new 
comiucsts on the eontinent, the Freneii 
continental system l»eeame. the eouse- 
queiice. The direetory endea>oiod to 
esfahlish and extend it,lij fouiuling rejmb- 
lies and spreading re|»uliliean ideas—Na¬ 
poleon, w'itli liefter sueeess, by alliances, 
and by incorporating the eoininered ter¬ 
ritories vvith I'Vnnre. The rights of n.a- 
tions and good faith wen* eipudly disre¬ 
garded. lly holding our the prospert of 
inciease of territory, hy the show of libe¬ 
ral idetis, or hy threats, the princes w'ere 
divided from their suhjeet.s, and subjei’ts 
from their princes, till, rit last, loth ja iii- 
ees and’ sulijecis were bvereome. 'J'lie 
conserfuenees of this cunning on the 
one side, and the grossest error on the 
other, are too well knovin. iliir Napo¬ 
leon’s arnliition overthrew his own throne. 
In vain the })rudeiit Talleyrand and the 
cautious Fouchb warned him. Pitt kept 
alive the hofKXs of the raliinets, S[iain the 
hopes of the nations ; and when the 
‘flames of Moscow blazed over all Europe, 
ami the enthusiasm of the jieople of the 
. north of Germany was uxVukened, tlie 
' military govenunent fell to jiieees. Aller 
the overthrow* of Najioleon, the courts re¬ 
turned to the former policy. Talleyrand’s 


principle! of legitimacy rfeestablisfied the ■ 
throne of the* Boitrbofis, and with it the 
old French di[)lo4)acy. The right of na¬ 
tions to give a coiistitiitiofl to themselves 
and to their kings, was wrested from 
tliem. A .secret party* iid less violent than , 
nrriid, has laiiored ever since to restore the' 
former state of tilings. On the other' 
band, the i>old language of lilieral ideas 
w'as heard in both t&; chambers, and 
Louis XVIII, by the advice of Decazes, 
grasped for a time the anchor of the con¬ 
stitution, to strengthen the tottering throne , 
in the conflict of parties. The domestic 
jioliey might now he culled constitutional, 
while the foreign |)oliey was still fettered 
hy the treaty of Chaumont.. Hut when 
the French cahuict w’u.s leagued with the, 
four other princiital jiowers, hy the con- > 
gross of .\jx-la-Cha]>elle, m 1818, and * 
(]iuet appean-d to he restored in the inte¬ 
rior. tiie govemrneiit ihen aimed at a ' 
greater mdei»endence, of the charabeiS, 
and ])revailed by destroying the form of 
election which had been l»eforc established. 
From ibattime. France, in her foreign pol¬ 
icy (at l.aybucli and Verouak inclined 
more to the system of tin* tlirce great 
continental poweiSfthan to*the principles 
of the English ministry. The invasion 
of Sjiain hy thc*Frenrh uniiy, under the 
duke of Angoulenic. in 182;1, was an act 
in which tin*, French governinont went to 
the full length of the principles of legit¬ 
imacy and the right of armed inter¬ 
ference maintained by* the holy alliancy. 
I'he same ilevotion to the, principles of 
legitimacy prevented them, fora long time, 
from acknowledging, in any iiiaiincr, the 
independi'iice of the South American re- 
puhhes, notwitlistanding the earnest peti¬ 
tions of tin* inc'reantile cla-sses. At length, 
in 1827, they consented to accredit, pub¬ 
licly, such agi'iits as ilie new republics 
might semi to n*side in France, altliougli 
regular diplomatic ri'lations have not as 
vet l)(‘eii established with thesi* countries. 
\Vheii the troubles broke out in Portugal, 
in J 82t), the firm attitude of Eiiglniid pn*- 
vented any interference on the part ofuhe 
eontineiitui powem in the afiairs of that 
country', ami the French government oo- 
ojierated xvith tlie Eiigli.sh in the endeav¬ 
or to prevent any sucli interference on 
the [tart of Sjinin. In compleiing the in¬ 
dependence of the Grt'ckshy the exjiedi-’, 
tion sent to the Mor»*a in 182.8, os well tus in . 
the part w*lih’h flieiFretich fieet had taken * 
flic year Iw'fore in the Imttic of Navaruio, 
the Freiieh govertunent cm'qterated in tlie 
|H)licy of Russia. , The foreign policy of • 
the new dynasty which now occupies the 
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French throne, we have reason to hope 
. , will be of’« nohle uuJ Iikh«mjiideil cimr- 
iMer.' (Sec Fhissaii’s/fis/oirc j^'rnero/e rf, 
mismnk. tie la jDiplmnoHe fVnncmie^ "(until 
' , 1772,2il ediiiou, Pti^ 18U,/vok), and 
skeO'h of the history of Franco, in 
• the pnveilii^ part of this anicle; uUo tJie 
! ■ artielos Louis XVUI, and C/tarics A’.) 

French CltVTch. (See 6’flifictm CAi/rr/i.)' 
hYmeh Theatre. {Soo Paris Theatn .) 
rin.NCF^ Isi.Kor; an tuiciont ])ro\ inco 
of Franco, Ao caJlcil Itccuusi' it was unjri- 
imlly iMnuidoil by the Seine, Mc.riu', <,)un (], 
Aisiie and Disc, and fbnnediJniost i,n it>l- 
aiul. It WHsliimllj cMemledniiu-ii fanlier, 
an«J was bonuJed Jn Picardy, \V. I)\ 
Nomiaiiily, S. by Orleatih and Xivernais 
and K. by Clunniiii^nie. (See iJipartmtnts.) 

. Fr-inck, Isi.r. or, or 31 \i niTti.*-; an 
island in the Jiidian m u, IsdeFnrins; to 
tJrbat Britriin. It i> .-iriiain! atunn (iOO 
luilcrr. F]L at ihp -isianti of .Madjura'Hcnr; 
la’twvi'ii 1!'- oc' and ^tP ^l' lar. S.. and 
{>7° !•' and . 0 “ 4ti' hot, F. Jt is ofi^i- 
cn!; .ortii, about I5ti in'lt s im-neint, and 
coinpos»'d <‘iiiel!_\ of ni.eod arid pdinted 
rntjuntainfi. contain,m rates t»f L^reai 
exleut. S(pn(i of llie mountains an’ said 
to !h! so Iniiii as to be cotcretl with snow 
lliroiiyhoin the v< ar. 'Hie cinnaie 
warm, but, notwulistandintr, verj wliole- 

soiiie; the air serene, anil \erj little ev- 
pti'fd t" liiirneane-. Tlie sod ]•« irenenil- 
l_v red and stony, tlionirh monntainons 
towartis the sea-coast ; but witluii lai ii 
there an* many sjioi^ Hat and iJ’nil-. 
The whole island is'w< 11 waten d. it 
products all the me--, fruits ;ai<! heibs 
which ■rtyivv in tin- pan of die iflnbe, ami 
hi ereat jdenn ; and js fimon- for in 
ebonj, esteemed tlie most solid, cIom ,a:id 
Khimnsf of ant in the world, (irovesof 
onuifrc', both sweet and sour, are eoni- 
moii, its \PK.il {,s eitroii'; and the 
ayiplc frmws spontniie'm-ly m very L'reat 
ptrii'cliotj. 'I’lie island produces ottle 
grain, or any tala r nsi ful icfreralde, cv. 
c.ej»l tlic potato, tint tlepends for pro- 
vetious almost entirely on JJonrbon, wiiieii 
IR ebnsidered its {jranary. Boii,-bon bae 
ing no port, its trade is cariied nii entii<-iv 
by the diunned t.f Mimrifnis. The ca- 
juirtH coitiast in e\ce||eiit eiidl'c, a gnat 
yiart of it Kiistvd iti iJonrlHtn, eoiton, mdi- 
go,sugar arid d*ves. Then- an-1 wo ptats, 
Port l..oiiis, or Nortit-we-st Port, the capi¬ 
tal, and Port liourlKm. In there 

•W’ereH7,(XW H)haratanl.s of wliotn KytriH 
WCM! white, l'IJ,47.‘> free l>lflcks,anfl *2{.7iKi 
nlaves. The iiihafiitandi, most of whom 
art* descendants of riolde Fretieb fhmi)it‘s, 
are rumarkaliU.t &r their polished mati- 
V ■ 
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ners. Ediicntion is mneb (irtended to 
The LaucaHtrian method of teaching is 
much in ufic. Tlie accounts of tlic gov- 
cpunicut are kejit in pia.snrs of KK) 
cents, mid tjjose of Uie nierciymts in 
jiinistrcs of 10 liviT-s, pr 200 sotis. • t^iiicc 
1820, the nu'diiim of cxclinngc ha.s lH*en 
princijiall) jraper money, jiajable at sight 
in Spiinish dollars. The island wiLs dts- 
ctnen’d in tin* 10 th centnrv, by »lon 
IVdro iMitsivuciihas, n Portuguese, and 
culled Ilha do C'ernn. \un Neck, n 
Dutclimuti, Inning found it tuiinhalaterl 
ill I 0 O 8 , called it .IhmnVi'tM, aOer the 
prinee of (Irange. In 1721, the Fren?'h 
took pos-^essioii of it, idler it had lieen 
abandoned by the Diiteh. In ISIO, U 
was taken by the i’.iiLdisli, and eotitirnieil 
to tlieili by the [K’ai’e of Irll. 

FKA.M’HK-('o>iTf;, or l ei’KH llfiKit mo ; 
an aneietil pnoiiiee of 1’ranee, toimini'’, 
tit'pn>‘‘*nt, tlie d''|iai-imenN of the Molds,, 
oftlie rpj»rr 8!)iiiie, and of the Jura, h 
WIN the aneieJit Sei|Uiuii:i, and fonind 
part of tiiat Honmn pnomee, the capirid 
of wliieb was IJeMuieoii. in the division 
ol'tiie states-oftlie tnijieroi MiiMiniliuti. it 
lell to .“spain ; bill [.onis\I\ eonijiiered it 
111 bird, tmil it WIN ceded to Frmiee by tlie 
jieaee ol’ Nilneeiien, in ]ti78. 

I'kvaiiv, ,1o-( (jii'jiur Ibwirigney. ,ie, 
etdel)iat(d in dieiiiim of Piinurnav, is a 
name of that 1 ounny, v.IndnT hi-* ftlher 
emigiined from Friinee. lie was ongm- 
ally iiH' iideii tin' the ehii!v!i. and, alter a 
pn-jiaralorv <'d(ieritioii m .A.-sumpiioii, 
Went to the uiiivirsity oi’Cordova tiel 
Tncmiiitii, to pnrsite il.e.- tudy of theology. 
He jaiH'eedeil >.;) fir m the exeeidioii of 
this design as to t.nke bis degree of doetoi 
of theology : but the study of the can¬ 
on law having given liim a taste foi 
jiin-jinidcnce, be n*s<dv»'d to ebange Ins 
yir.ih ssional views, and to become, a law- 
yi'r. .'Vs an advocate, doi*tor I''raia'iu was 
distingni'-lied by .sinenlar disiutercsted- 
ncss and geneinsity ol' temper, not JpsH 
lliim iduhty ami integrity. Moderate in 
Jus vi^untt, and ja’^nliiirly siiidions and 
reiired in his f-elings, be remained ahucli- 
ejor; and to hi-, secluded li/dilfs may Ihv 
aseiibed a part of ilie uillexihilily oi* liw 
clianu'ter, . Athi to which, that he is 
eoiistitntiontdly snlijei t to lifs of nielaii- 
elioly, IsirderiBg closely on inentid alien¬ 
ation, wliiejj oa asioniilly ajipears in the ■ 
eeeoniricjty of his condnet. On arnvmg 
at mttniiood, he was elected a member of* 
the raltUdn of As.s)imption, and suliotv 
tptently held tlic oflice of alraldr, and in 
tliew* sitnuliuns exhibited tlie qiialificM of 
uprightness, decision, and iudejwndcnci^ 
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which gained him the esteem of his couiy- 
tiyincii. Upon tlic cBtablishrmmt of a 
revolutionary junta in Paraguay, by a 
eoiiveiUion called iii 1811, D. Fulgeiieio 
de Fegros waa chosen to* be ilresidoiif, 
aud iloclor Francia scen'tary. • Tliis or¬ 
ganization eontinru'd, two J'cars, iluring 
which die government was in effi'ct ud-' 
ministered by Francia, who was the only 
man of business in tlie junta, his col¬ 
leagues hating neither taste nor talent 
for civil ulTairs. It freiptenlly ha(>|)ened, 
however, tliat the latter opjiosed th<' 
wishes and plans of I’runcia. f>u these 
occasi(>u.s, he wa.s iiifh'xible; and his imn- 
edy was to n'tire into the eountrj, !ini| 
declare, that he ttonJd have nothing 
more to ilo with the govfcnment. His 
assoeiates, eonscions that they eould 
uot get on witlioiit Jiiin, were then com¬ 
pelled to piirehase his r»;tuni hy eom- 
pli.uiee. In J81U, another eonventioh 
was calhid, at the instance, prohahly, of 
Francia, who proted to lx; nimo.st tlie 
only meiuher of it versed in hooks, or in 
business, and who, of course, e\ercis('d 
great indnenee over itsdeliberatioiw. lie 
jiersinuhxl them to discontinue the jinit!i, 
iuid to vest the go\ernmeiir in two annual 
consuls. Vegros and l''rawcia were se- 
leete<l for the lirst eou'iilship; and it was 
arraugoil between them, that the sn[irenie 
jHjwer should be exorcised by each in rum 
il)r four montli.s in succession. Fiaiicu 
eontriv'cd that his tnni should come lirst, 
!Unl, of course, two thirds of the year fell 
to his share. Not content with this, wlieii 
congress asseinhk'd anew at tin* expira¬ 
tion of the e.onsnlnr \ear, he jiersiiatled 
them to alter the form of government 
again, hy uholi.shing the eoiisulsli^), and 
eoumhtting the executive power to a 
dictator. > These primitiv'c legislators oln 
tained their political doctrines from Rol¬ 
ling Roman Ilislory, w hieh doctor Fraii- 
em brought forward as a work of anthori- 
4y, in regard to the fmietioii and naiiic' ol' 
their inagistnites. The memlK'rs of the 
oongri:ss fell in readily with all liisj 
schemes, hut seemed to he wholly misns- 
picions that Francia exjH'Cted or (leered 
to be iliemtor himself.. Accordingly they 
sidwteil Vifgros for the ollh'e, in the siyi- 
]>hcity of their hearts, and would have 
chosen him, if doctor Francia had not 
managed to defer the ballot two several 
times, and thus had opportunity of dril¬ 
ling tlieni a little in die duties they were 
appointed to jM'rfonn. lie was ununi- 
moiwly choiKMi dictator for tlie |M?ri(xl of 
3 yejirs., and although his competitor, 

legroH, exhibited a illspositioii to resist 

* * 
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hy force the auOiorify of the new Ctesar, 
yet die latter * succeeded in averting 
’ the stomi, and quietly took ujioii 'liiin- 
self thc office to which hb'was elect¬ 
ed. Frantjia now *fixod his residence 
in the Spanish goverirnient hituse; re- 
fonned. his manner of life, which pre- 
' viously had lx‘cn siwnewliat loosebegun 
to manifest that austerity of character for 
which lie htus ever since been dispuguish- 
eil. Uy varioiLs arts, familiar to usurpers, 
he contrived to consolidate his Jiow'er, 
and to jirepare the minds of his country¬ 
men to peqH'tnaU' it in his jiersoii. It is. 
imdeniahle that lie di.,pluved tincoininon 
sajracity and jienetnihon, ingenuity in d<*- 
vising, and energy in executjnghis inea.s- 
ures; aud the congress of 1817 made iio^ 
difficulty in creating him jHTpetual dicta-* 
tor. After this, he threw on the mask, 
attem[)tiiig no concealment of the darker 
trails of hi< eluiracli'r. Conspiracies hav¬ 
ing hem entered into lunong.the jirinci- 
))al ciii<;eiis, to put atn end to his jxiwer, >- 
and Framna, with his usual good luck, 
liaviii" detected the plots betbr^nny thing 
was uecomplishi'd; tlie dictator sacri- 
liced grt'at luniibeis of the conspirators 
and otinM- suspected pi-rsoiis, and cement¬ 
ed the labric bf his despotism with the 
lilood of Jiis worthiest eoiintiymen. 
Theneefonli the internal {volicy of tlie 
dictator vva> that of a jiviUftis tv rant, who 
govCriK'd tilt* countrv with a singular 
iiiixtim* of cajiricimis and fiiitastic des- 
piiti.'iii, unitcil with jieculiur .sagacity, or, 
perha))s we should rather say, cunning, • 
m iJie direction of jmhiic affiiirs, A eon- 
fnmed siicce.s,-.ion of arbitrarj' measures, 
pursued with remui'tiess cruelty, bioke, 
at length, the spirit of hi.s people, and letl 
him nothing to fear from thoin. Concen¬ 
trating the functions of slate in‘himself, 
and securing the obedience and attach- 
meiit of a small stiuiding army of 5000 
men, he has eontinued to reign undisputed 
niJister v>f Pamgimy. Passing over many 
minor acts of singular cajirice, of no coii- 
si'cpienee Imt as exhihitiiig the ceeentrici- 
ty of his tempi^', and sen iiig to sliow die. 
ahjecl condition of the country which ho 
rides, w»* adduce only that n'lnarkahle 
feature which distiugnisla's his Ibreigrt 
oolicy, and has eummnuk'tited an air of 
■lysterj' and of interest to Jjis nmne and 
govi'rnment. He has rigorously proliib- 
itnl 111! iutereourse ln'tw een Paraguay and , 
the neighiMvring eoiintries. The republic, 
of La Plata mudft an attempt to force die' 
jirovince of Paraguay itito die oonfedera- 
ey; liiit dieir trooiis w'ere compelled to 
relin* in disgrace, and diey have since 
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f'j»'l)^ ooutent t(i 6c«k for |i p(>acoabfo con- 
mexion vfilh tlie province, bttt without tlie, 
p,least* eiicccss, - Until very recently, ’no 
■ ^^iijdividual, whether Jiative or foreigner, 


'tine; juid, in order to (‘on.vert the Miltan 
Sleledin, oftqretl to prove the irulli of 
Chrisliaiiity by throwing himself into tlm 
nuuies. . 'i’he, suhan, however, iViclined ' 
this lest, and* dismisserl him with murks 
of respect. After bis rotnrn, he added to 


.lias b«wn iwnnittpd to-'quit* Paraguay. 

Men of science even, who cbtmeed t«» en¬ 
ter the conntn-, butts-been <lctaiucd in ^ the tWo classes i>f his order, the Mhiorites 
obedience to tliis extraordinary sysit'in: and the Ciaristes, a third, designed to •. 

enil)race pj-nitents of both sexes. Ho 


, of which Bonpland, the .companion of 
Humltoklt, is a well ktiow-n examjde. 
{Tins gentleiuon was liU-rati'd in J8'J!‘.) 
All that we know of his gov<’rnmenT is 
derived from the narrative of 
^’.r and Lo)igcl.*:imp, tswj.-s jdiysieians, 
who unfortuiiatdt foil into his pt.wer, iuul 
Ruftered a <Ietvntioii of six veara hefone 
diov xvere allo%ve<l to leave die iniiine 
circle of his sn'iiicions t\iiuuiy. 

■ Frv.xuis oe As-'isi, .St., ■was horn at 
in Unihria, in and received 

the baptismal naim of John. He ^^as af- 
tenvards euileil /'Vffm /.'., on account of his 

* tiicilif (»f speaklmr French, which was 
’.ncci • a IT to the liaiiaiis, in conunercia! 

affairs, for which he was dettined lo hi-i 
father. Ik* Was honi, -ays iiuiliet, with 
tiic sign of A oi oss upon his slionirler. and 
in a stablein which latter circnifistaiice 
he rescnililod the Sa.ior, AViihoiit in- 
Jitlging iy such jiniciici's as were iim.—Iy 
"vicioiLs, ji’niiicis, whose charaenT was 
naturally yiolibug, sis’iahle and eunToiis, 
’did' not ri-lraui Iroiu tlie jilea-inv.s t.f the 
work!; but in the midst of tiiisiiinde of 
life, he l)eU(*ld, in a dn-ani, a qii intiiy pf 
urni.s, irmrked witliiho .-igii ol' tin* eio.vs. 

* H® asked for w^•ln)nl they were desiined, 
and was answeivd, “for liiniself and hts 
soldiers.” ’ He then served ris a -oldier in 
Apulia, hut was informed, in unollier 
dream, that his soldiei*s must he spiriiiiiil. 
lietboreforesold the little (iroji rty v. Iiieh 

* be possessed, left the paternal roof, as¬ 
sumed tin* monastic liahit, and girded 
buiiself wiih a cord. He soon had a 

. great iiumher of followers, mid. ni i'2IO, 
» liiti ortler wasconfinneil h\ pojH*liiiioeoni 

S I. The next year, le* recci\e(i, from 
e Jieuedicihics, a cii'.irch in the \iciiiiiy 
of'Assisi, which wa- the cradh* of thi; 
order of the J-'riiiicis(*iiiis (q, v.) or Mino- 
Fftmejs afterwards uhfained a hull 
ip cmiftmiation of his order, from jMipe- 
.Ilonorias HI. ’ Sf>iw‘ '.f his-disciples 
'.being anxious to Jia\o the privik*ge oift 
jmiacliing in all plaec.s, without the p-'r- 
nrissimi of the l)i.shops, he answered* 
them, “l.et ti» win tlie .great by our hn- 
rmUjty and resfieef, and inferiora by onr 
■ proachin^aml oxa.'nple; Tint let our pecu¬ 
liar digtinctioti lie to have no priyilege-s,” 
,H« theg went on a pilgrimage to Palcs- 


iheii withdrew to a luouiitain in the Ap-, 
emiiiies. There, if we inny helu-ve tin- 
U*gend, he iM held, in a vision, a crucified 
seiiiph, wliti jierliirated Iiis li'ct, hands, 
and right side. On this aecoiint, the tinier 
re(‘ei\ed the name nf strupliir. Fnuicis 
die.l two years after, at A.-sisi, Octot«*r -Ia 
I ti-.’d. lit* wap doubtless a man of great 
talents*, who w as actuated liy the iiohlo idc.-i 
of Tcaeliing Christianity to the poor and 
iK-glected of lii.s time. [Sei* Frunciaram.) 

1''kamis' ok I’ali.a, liiinider ot' the 
order ol‘tlie Minims, wik horn, in JlUi, 
in the eit\ of Paula, in Calabria. Ac¬ 
cording to some iieconnts, he was de 
sceiideil ironi a noble fimiily in iiiipoM r- 
islied eirciniistanceshut, aecording to 
Olliers he was of less illu.su.oiis origin. 
His fatlier destined him liir the monastic 
111’,*. At the age ol’ 11, reiiouiiciiig Ins 
jiatenial mlieiitaive, lie withdrew to a 
eavo in a rock, slept on tlii* iiaro ground, 
and satisfied las liuiiger with the eoaraest 
iiiiid. He had sealcelv reached his‘JOth 
year, when so great a nnmhei of jicrsons 
eaiiK* to dwell in the soli*,iide around limi. 
that he obtained, fro.'i the archbishop ol’ 
Coscnza, permis.-ioit i;> build a coiivnR 
and a <*liurch. ’.ssisK'd by the mhuhitants 
of tin* Mcliiity, the hnilililigs \yere soon 
linishe^l, and, lii 1 ftKi, ready to reeeivv* u 
liuini nins society. Thus was foiindi'd 
the new ordi r, which was, at liivt, called 
tlie hermits of St. /'Vawm, and was con- 
firttictl, in 1171, by pope Sixtus IV. In 
J-ftlft, the stutmes of tlie order were agutn , 
coiiJirmed by Alexander VJ, imder the. 
n.mie of the (Latin, Jithnmi, tho 

leiist). 'i’lie liasis of tlie order xviis hu- 
miliiy,and its moilo» horitij. 'fo tiic throe . 
usual vows, Francis added a fumtli, that 
of kecjiiiig l(*nl during the whole yi*ar; 
that IS, ah. iti’ming iitit i.jily from meal, hnt 
from eggs and l■very Idnil of ftiod prepar¬ 
ed with milk, uxceptiiig in cases of sick- *> 
ness. He pnic.ti.st d still greater austerities 
bim.sclK 'I’lil.s e.xtreiue. w-verily did not 
pravent tin; inernase of the ortler. Tbe 
iiime til’ hi.s niiraciiloiis c,urc.s rcac.lied, 
Louis XI tif Fmnee, then damrerously 
sick;'and that superslitiotis tymrit invited 
him to France. Ihu it wii.s not tmtii b<^ 
Jiud received tlie commaiitiu of iK)|Mi Siac 
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tuB IV, that Francis set out for France, 
where he was ivceivcd with liic highest 
honors. The iiKmurch threw himself at 
liis feetf ,sui>])li(’atiiig him tj profoug ills 
life. Fj'ancis aiiswt'red liihi vvitli dignhy, 
IumI mfiised his presents. If h<f was un¬ 
able to nixdong the life of the king, lie at 
kjast aicioil him in dying tvith resignation. 
(Jlinrles VTII and liouis XII dotainod 
him, with liis roligi(>w.s, in France. 
t'imvIeH eiiiisidted him on all nflhirs of 


conquest of Mikyi (-1510)* I of 

S])aiu, afterwards the -empOTor 'OhiU'lea^^ 

■ and Francis, signed the treaty .ftfSToyon^ti 
principal article of which ,wa8,there*rtora- 
tioii of Navarre. Ttiis peace,-^toweven 
lasted but a few years. On the Aeatli bf\ 
Maximilian (l.llUj, Francis was 6ne of 
the eompetitors for /.he einpitiS ;* but, in 
spite of the eiionnou.s .sums he expelidetl 
to obtain, tlie suftrawes of tlte elcclOi^ 
rtte choice lt>ll on Charles. From this 


ini]) 9 ]luu('e, built him a monastery in the 
park of Vleasis-le.s'Tours, and one .at 
Amhoisu, luid loaded liiin witli honors 
and tokmis of ve.nerntioii. Oilier jinnees, 
also, gave the jMitiims pnxd.- of their fa¬ 
vor. 'I'he king of Spam \\i.-.lied toliave 
the order imrodueisl into his dominions, 
when' lliev wen- called the hrollicrx uf 
lidtiri/, in eominemornlion of the deliver¬ 
ance of Malajra from the Mooi-s, v\lneh 
had been predicted by Fraheis. in I’ari^, 
tliey Wi‘H' ealleii i(>njt-/!oiniiw)i. ^'^ln(‘is, 
nolwifli'f'iiuling In.*. lii’oiMH-. niod<‘'rtf life, 
attained ni a gn'.it aite. lie died at I'les- 
His-les-Toiirs, April '2, blOT, at tlie age of 
ltd. Twelve'vears aller lii.s deatb, be was 
canonized; luid the ('atholie elmreh cele- 
bnile.'i his li'stival .•Vjtnl ‘2. (See .Minims.) 

Kii.vMns 1, king of France, called, by 
Ilfs subjects, the/a//irr of lilt nttun, was 
fiorn at Cognac, in 11!>1. His hither wa.s 
Charles ol' t.trleaii', eoimf of Angoiilenn', 
and lus mother, ijOiii.si of Sa\o\. lie 
a-eemleil the throne, .laniiart 1, J.ll.'), at 
the age ol“ *21, on the death of his liiilier- 
in-law Louis XII. I'raiieis deteniinied 
to support liis claims to Milan, and to 
take pnsses.sion of tin; dneii>. 'file Swis.>>, 
who had esttiblislii'd the duke MaMinilian 
Slbr/a in Milan, held all the jiriueipal 
pa.s.ses; but Francis enti'i'cd Itah o\er 
the Alj)s, bj other ways, r^ejitcmber Id, 
l.'il.'i, Jiller tvyo days’ Uglitiiig, lie g,lined 
victory over the Swiss, who liad attack¬ 
ed him in the plains of Marignano. 'Phis 
was th(! lirst battle which the Swiss had 
lost. They left 10,000 men dead on the 
field. In this engaffement, the king gave 
striking proofs of his A'ulor and pre.seiiec 
of mind. The okl marshal Triviil/io, 
who iiad fought 18 hattlesj declared that 
they were all child’s play* comptired with 
this comhai de fshtnts. - Maximiliau Sforza 
»ow couc.luded a peace with Fraiieis, 
Bum'ndered Milan, and rinired into 
kViuicc. where, ho imssed the. rest of his 
days in irauquU I’ctiremeiit. 'riic Cetio-. 
ese declared for Francis. Leo X, alarm¬ 
ed at liis success, met iiim at Bologna, 
^nde iteuce with him, and granted the 
well-knowu concordale. A year after the 


period, Frane.is heeame Ins rival, and was 
almost continually at war with him j first 
on aeeoinit of Navuni;, which he won 
tmd lost aliijo.st in the same monieiit. He 
w.'H mojc fornmntc in Picardy, whence 
he drove .ail^,'liarle.s, vvho'had entered it,, 
invaded Flanders, and took Laudrc<;y, Boii- 
ehain iiiidseieral other plaees. On the 
other baud,he lost Milan, with itstcrritbir; 
iiiid, what was still mote seusibly fiilt by 
him, the constable of Bourbon, forced, by 
the intrigues of the queen-tnother, to leave 
I 'rance, Aveiit over to f!h<arles. Tliis m-cat 
eoniniantler defiuied the French in Italy, 
■drove tliem over the Alp'*, too^ Toulon, 
and laid sieg** to Marsi iljes. Francis 
Hew to the iletenee of Provence, and, al- 
tei delivering it, advanct'd inlf) the Milan¬ 
ese, and laid siege to Pavia (1524)’. But, 
w bile earn ing on this siege iii the midst 
of winter. In was imjiriideiit enough to 
.'■■end llijO(H) of his tnmp.s to attempt the 
eoiiiiiie.st (Vf Niijile.s, which left him too 
w eak to withstand ihe forces of the em¬ 
peror, and he was entirely defeated at' 
Pavia, F('hriiary 2-1, 1.‘>‘2 ,k He himselft 
atier having two horses killed under him, 
fi-ii, with ids prinei])al oflioers, into tlie 
hands of the enemy. Though surround- 
I'd, and without hope ofresnie, he yet re¬ 
fused to siirrendir Ids $word to a Frwieh' 
oilioer, tlie only* one w'ho hail followed 
the eoii'^table. He, could not endure tlie 
thought that Bourbon should receive tliis 
prooi' of Ids liuiniliafion. T)e Lanuoy^, 
vieertiy of Naples, was then called, to 
whom lie gav*' up his sword. On tbw 
ocTusion, he, wrote to his mother, “All is 
lost e.\eei>t oiir honor.” Fratlcis' ytas 
carried to Madrid, and kept in confine¬ 
ment. He, could recover liLs lilier^' only 
by signing the severe terms of the treaty 
of Jamiiu-y’ 14, 152G, by which he .re,-^ 
jiouneed his claims to Naples, Milan, Geu-* 
oa and Asti, the sovereignty of Flandew 
and Artois, prondse^l to cede tlie duchy' 
of Burgundy, . and to pay 2,000,0(X) 
crowns. .A.S 8e^^rity for tlie fulfilpient.. 
of these eonditious, he wa» obliged to 
givi* up Ids two youngest sons, (for whom 
he, woB evciuuigod on Uiic frontiers) as 
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'hbstage$u But when who ac-' 

' i^mpanied hifn to Pari^ as th©' ambassa¬ 
dor of tlie emjxjror, demanded tlic sur- 
j render of Bui^ndy, Francis led him 
; into the jisseinblj'‘’of the Burgundian 
estates, who declared tliat die king had no 
right to dismember the momunhy. In' 
addidon to lias, Lanuoy had tlie mortifi¬ 
cation of wituessiug tlie proclamation of 
the holy lengue, consisting of the 
the king of France, the republic of Ven¬ 
ice, and all .tlie Italian powers, who 
agret'd to eheck the advances of the em¬ 
peror. Finneis, the soul of this league, 
commanded .Laiitrec to oceupy a part of 
Lombardy {1527), and thus delivered the 
fKijic troiii tlie iiiifH'rial troofis. Hi‘ would 
likewise have taken Najiles, had not the 
plague destroyed ahnost die %v}iole of the 
French army, with their geiw'nil (152{<). 
This loss hastened the peace of Camhray, 
signer] in 1521). The king of h’nince re¬ 
sided a part of his elaims, and retaiti- 
.ed B i'-gnndy, but was obliged to jiay 
l',2(K*,l)<iO crowns sl« a rnnsoin for his two 

• sons, aiirl married Kleuuoni, widow of the 
king of Portugal, and sister of the pm|M‘- 
mr. But this^pr-are t'as of short (iiuati')n. 
Milan, the eoiistaiit object of cfuiteiitioii, 
and the graieof th«' Freheh, still excited 

. the ainhirion of Franci>, Jii ir);)r>, he 
oiiee more invaded ItaU, and made him¬ 
self master of Savoy. But the emperor 
made a desceut upon Provence, anil be¬ 
sieged Marseilh's. In the mean time, 

' Francis entered into an alliance with Soli- 
mun II. The inijK-rial army could not 
maintuixi itself in I’rovefice. At length, 
at a confertmec, which took placr- at Nice, 
lietween the king and Charles, through 
the mediation of tliii po])e (15!18), a truce 
of 10 years was coneluded. The eTn|M'- 
Tor, who some time after }»a.sHe(l through 
Fraiiee, to chastise die ndiellinns citi/ens 
of Ghent, in a })ersonal interview with 
Fraiieiit, promiS(‘d to invest one of his 
sons widi thr> smiTciguty of Milan ; hut 
no sooner iiarl he left France than he re¬ 
fused to fulfil his jimniise. In 15-11, the 
imperial governor d»d Giiasto caused the 
French ;mihass.'ulors, who liad luicn ap¬ 
pointed to Venice and Constantinople, to 
be inurderfjd on the |'o, and war was 
again* kindled. Francis sent nmiies into 

* Italy, Roussillon and IjiixcmlKmrg. Coinit 
d’Eiighien defeated the inifirrialists at 
Cerisoles, hi 1544, and rendered himself 
master of Moutferrat. Fn^nce now prom¬ 
ised herself im|>ortaut advantages from an 
alBance widi Sweden And Algiers, whpn 
he^ hopes were destroyed by the alliance 
or Charles V and Henry VIII, king of 
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England. The allies iilvaded Pientdy 
ana Champagne. Tlie emperor rendered 
himself master of Boissons; thp king of 
Eiigleuid took Boulogne. Fortnnptely for 
France, the ifnion of the Pmtestmit jiriii- . 
CPS of Germany against die emperor 
prevented him frotp following up Ids suc¬ 
cess, fttid incliiu'd him to a ])eacc, which 
. w'as concluded at Crespi, in l.'>44. Charles 
resigned all his clabiis on Burgundy. 
Two years after, peace was made with 
England. Shortly after (Mareh, 1547), 
Francis died of that disea.se which had 
been introduced into Enrojie by the ilis- 
eovery, of America, and w'hich was tJien 
oonsi(l('rt‘il iiiciirahle. He possessed a 
ehivalrie and enteiprising' spirit. His 
generosity, clemency luid love of lettcra 
might have rendered Franco happy, hail 
he been content to ndgii in peace. Hi.s 
proti*crioii of lettera and the arts has 
caused riiiuiy of his defects to he over¬ 
looked by posterity. He lived at the {le- 
riod of the revival of lenriuug, and trails'- 
planted into Fnuiee die remains which 
had .survived the fall of the Greek eni- 
]»ir«‘.. The arts and si'iences first iM'gaii to 
•‘xeieise a .salutaiy iutliienei' on the char¬ 
acter and marmiTs of the Freueh during 
his reign. In 1.5i{4, he sent .hieques Car- 
tii'r on a voyagi* of discovery from St. 
Male to America, the n'sult of which wan 
the discovery of Canada. Fnuicis es¬ 
tablished till* royal college, and laid iho 
foundation of the lihrarj' of Paris. Not¬ 
withstanding his loiuiy wars, and other 
great exjtenses, he loft a ftoUrishing treas¬ 
ury without debts. 

Fkaxcis IJ, king of Fraiiee, son of 
Henry II and Catharine of Medici, liorn 
at Fnnt.'nn(‘hleaiJ, Janiiaiy' 111, 1544, as- • 
eended the throne, on the death of liLs 
father, July 10,1,530, The year previous, 
he had married Mary Btuiul, only child of 
James V, king of Scotland. During liis 
short reign of 17 months, were sown the 
seeds of those <‘vils which nftixrwardfl 
desolated I’ninee. T5ie uncles ,of liis 
wife, Francis duke of Guise and the car¬ 
dinal of Lorraine, held tlie reins of gov¬ 
ernment. The latter stood at the hear] of 
the clergy, tuid had e.harge of the finun- 
ees. T'he former iiad the direction of, 
military affairs; and both used their jiow- 
er solely as a means of gratifying their 
jiride and nvariw. Antony ofBourfioa,. 
.king of Navarre,, and his hrotlier Louis, 
prince, of Cond^., provoked that two 
'strangers should govern the kingdom, , 
while the princes of the blood were re- 
nriovexl from the ndriiiiiistrtition, united 
with the Calvinists to overthrow the poweV 
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(pf the Gui^, who were the protectoreof , catcfl partly under bis faiher^ itma after-; 
tlu* Cathulieti. Ambition, was tlje cause wards at St. Fiyil’g. sch^l;, on living, 
of the^ cpnuTcl, religion tlie pretext, and wliich he l>ccanie a clerk in the secretary 
the conspiracy of Amboisii the first syinp-' of static’s office. In 1760, he wont oiit to 
tom of ihe civil war. The jyar broke out Portugal with the Briitish envov; and, on " 
ill March, JiitiO. The piince of Condfe his return, he ohtuiiiecl tlie situation of 
was the seen’t soul, and La Reuaudie the clerk in tlie war-office, under loid ■*, 


osteiisililu leader. The prince of (’oiide, 
as the head of the Calvinists, was already 
condemned to die by tlie hands of the 
executioner, wlien Fniiicis Jl, who was 
of a feeble constitution, and had long been 
out of Jienlrii, du*d, DoeeuilK'r l.sJO, at 
die age of 18 yearrf, leaving the kingdom 
londwl with a debt of 411,000,000, mi<I a 
prey to all the miseries of civil war. 

FRANcia I, .Steplien,eldest son of Leo- 
jMikl duke of Lorraine, emperor <jf (ler- 
intiiiy, was bom in 1708. In .J72:i, he, 
went to Vienna, and was iip'ested with 
the Silesian diieliy of Tescheii. On the 
death of iiis liitlier, in 1720, lie succeeded 
to rile diieliies of Lorraiiie and Mar, of 
wlnefi, however, he tiiil nor long retain 
possession. In 17d:{, Sramstaus l.ese/.in- 
sky was ehosen king of Poland, on tlie 
death of Frederic Anaii'-tiis of Sa.voiiy; 
but, being expelled li-om that kingdom, 
his son-in-law, Louis X V, dcaiiaudeir Irom 
tin' ('inpeior, Avho had been his prineipar 
niiiagoujst, an indi-miiitieafionfoi him. As 
I'lance had long laid elalins to Lnriaiiie, 
tind repeait'dly rendered herself inistre.-s 
of it, it Avas stijmlatial, in the |»reljmiijary 
peaei! of Vienna, I?.’}.!, that the diiki* of 
Lorraine should eede that eom)tr\ to king 
Sninislans, and, on his liealli, to France 
for cAer; and tliat, in reiiirn, he should 
siieeeed to the gr.and-duehy of TiiseaiiA, 
on the dealii of the givual-duke, .lohn 
Gosto, the last of the Medici. 'J'his took 
place in 1727. In 172t!, Francis hail 
married Marla TiieresSi,-daughter of the 
emperor (2mrlesA'l. lie Avas ajipointed 
genend field-niurslia.1 and geni-ralisstmo 
of the inipi'rial armies,- and, in 17:{8, AA'ith 
Ills brotlicT Clinrles, commanded the .\ns- 
trian armies, in Ilnngary, against the 
Turks. After tl'e death of Charles VI 
.(1740), he was declared by his wile eo- 
regent of all tlic liercditarj state.s of Aus¬ 
tria, hut Avithout being permined to taki; 
luiy part in the adniinitttration. After the 
death of Charles V'^IT, he aviis elected em¬ 
peror in 1745, iiotAyitlistandiiig some o|)- 
pusition, ttiifl crownt'd :ir I'runkfoit, Oc¬ 
tober 4. He (lieil at Jinispruek, August 
18,1765. (For the ineinoruhlc events of 
his 30 ycats’ reign, see Thmsa, Marin.) 

^ Francis, air Philip, a celebrated politi¬ 
cian, son of till* translator of Horace, was 
k)ru in L%ianU, in 1740. He was edu- 


toii. He was dismissed, or relinquished 
tlie j)t)Kt, in consequence of 4 quarrel with 
that nohlenian ; and,‘in 177;!, lie Avent to 
the East Iiidie.s,Avhcrelie became aiiieiii- 
her of tjie council of Bengal. He now 
disriiiguished himself by his oppositiuti to 
tJio measures of governor Hairtiiigs,- in , 
Avliieh hestiemsto have lieon irifluenced 
by jiersoiial ^nimosity, the violence of 
Avhieli at length occasioned a duel, in 
AAliich Mr. Hastings Avas Avounded. In 
1781, Mr. Francis returned to Engliuid, 
and, shortly after, was chosen inembiT of , 
jHirliameut for the Ixirough of Yannouth, 
in the Isle of Wight. In the honse of - 
commons, he joined the ranks of opjxisi- 
linii; and, on the impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings, though his name did not appear 
as a manager of the jiroeeedings against 
that gentleman, yet he actively «up|H>rted 
them oil every occasion. JJeweame into 
office AMth the Whig administration, and 
he was honoix'd with the order of the 
bath ; but the rematiidcr of his life Avas 
nndistiiignishe I liy any eireunistances of 
importance. He died in 1818. He pitb- 
li.-hed sHwenil polilieal pnniphlets, and 
some persons liaAc supjiosed him the 
author of the fiuiious Letters of .Tunius. 

1'’k.vm;is I, Josi-ph Charles (ftiniierlv, 
A\hen etnperor of (iennimy, called Frail- 
ei.v II), empeiyr of Aii-stria, king of Hiui- 
gar\, Bohemia, Galicia, Lodoniiria, of 
Lombardy and Venice, &.e,, archduke of . 
Austria, &e., Isini February 12, 1768, is 
till' sol! of the etiqieror Leo|iohl II and 
M aria Loufea, daughter of Charles 111, ‘ 
king of Spain. He sneeei'ded his father 
in .the hereditary states of Austria, March 
1, 171 >3, and was crowned king of lluii- 
gary, June G, 17{)!2, oniiH'ror, July II, 
17ft2, and king of Iluhemiii, yiugust 5 of ' 
the same year. France liaving lieeir de- , 
elari'd .‘in etnpin* (May 18, 1804), ho as¬ 
sumed (decree of August 11, tuid pniela- 
iiiatiou of HeceiiilRT 7, 1804) the title of 
lurediltmi emptror uf Austria; and, on tlie ’ 
estahlisliinent of the coiifi’deniey of the 
Rliitie (Juh', 1806), ho alidicated the. eroAvn 
■of Koiniiu emperor tuid (Jerman kiifg, 
and resignt'd the govemmen^of the (icr- , 
man eiiijiire. Hq is a man of veiy little 
intellectual strength, but a fiietld to jus- ■ 
tice. Ill the tbJIowing .sketch of tlie prin- ' 
ei]iul fbatuix's of his reign, but little must. 
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be attributed to liiin personally, as is gen¬ 
erally the case with mouarchs. He was 
«ducated, nt- first, ufider^ tlic eyes of his 
lather, at Florence, and afterwards of bis 
uncle, the cin^wror Jloseph 11, at Vienna. 
, At the age ot 20, Francis accompanied 
his uncle on a campaign, against tlie 
\ Turks, and in the fi^llowing ^eor received 
the chief command of the anny, in 
which he was united with Laudon. Af¬ 
ter the (k'atli of Jost'ph (1790), be engaged 
in die administration of ftie government 
until die arrival of his father, on wliosc 
deadi, in 1792, he beeame einju'ror. 
France declared war against him (April 
20,1792), as king of Hungaiy and llohe- 
mia. (S^e Germany.) I’Aissia at first 
took part widi Jiim, hnt afterwards con- 
r.llidcd u seiiarate peace with die rcpul)- 
,iic. Still, however, he continued the wtir 
with energy. In 1794, he jdneed himself 
at ihf head of die anny of the Nether¬ 
lands. Animated liy the presence of the 
rtioni>rch,thev defeated die French (A|»ril 
2(»|I’ateaii and Laiidn’cy, which they 
cap iircil, and gained the bloody battle of 
Toimiay (June 22). Tin- stales of Brabant, 
however^ rgf\ised to grant fiim troops and 
money, and, apjirehending the uiisfortiuics 
that afterwards befell hiiri^ he left IJrusst'Ls, 
June 1'3, to return to Vienna. I’he peace 
of C.'imi»o-Fonnio (October J7, 1797) 
procured him ^ temjioraiy repose. In 
1799, ho cutenMl .into a new coalition witli 
England and Kii.ssi<i against the rcjinhlii*; 
but, in 1801, Rii.ssia and Anetria were 
compidled to conclude the peace of 
Lun^'ville. In 180.i, war again broke 
out betweeu Austria and France. But, 
after the liattle of Au.sterlftz (q. v.), De¬ 
cember 2, 1805, the terms of an urrnis- 
ticii and Imsis of a treaty wen; wttled in 
, a personal interview lietween Francis I 
and the eni]»eror of France, at the biv¬ 
ouac of tin* latter, and the fieace oi' Pres-. 
burg was signed on the2Gth of tlie same 
month. In 1800 and 1807, during die 
war bctwei'n France on die one side, and 
Russia and Prussia on the other, Fran¬ 
cis I oliserved the most exact neutrality, 
and offered (Ajiril 3, 1807) liis medialiim 
between the contending jiarties, hut in 
vain. However, the proclamation* of 
Francis, addressed to tlie jieople of Aus¬ 
tria, April 8,1809, the call on all (Jerrna- 
tiy in liis name, his declaration of war 
against Prance, March 27,1809, luid tlie 
■estahlishing of a militia throughout liis 
empire, showed pltiiidyjhat Francis was 
never more anxious to prejiare himself (hr 
war than after the peace of Tilsit, lielween 
Alexatidef and Nafioleon. AlthoUgh the 


ear 1809 was a period of revefses, yet 
is losses apjieared to be die foundation 
of a permanent peace with the gigantic 
power of France. The peace of Vicnua 
reston^d to the Austrian monuf;ch his 
capital. • By'die marriage of liis eldest 
daughter, ]\|aria Louisa, to NajKileou, a 
strong tic was formed betwei-n the two 
imperial- houses. His second wife was 
Moi'ia Theresa, daughter of Fenlinand IV, 
king of the Two Sicilie.s. He had, by her, 
13 childnui, of wlioin 7 are still living, 
and among them die crowm-prince Ferdi¬ 
nand Chark'S*(lK)ni in 1793). By his first 
marriage witli Elisahedi, jirineess of 
Wurtemberg, and by hi.s thirtl, widi Ma¬ 
ria Louisa Beatrix, youngest daughter of 
his uncle Ferdinaiiil, arch-duke of Aus¬ 
tria, duk.e of Modi uu and Brisgau, con¬ 
cluded in 1808, lic'had no cluKlren. His 
fourth wife is (^liarlottc, second daughter 
of Muxiniiliau Jo.sepli, king of Bavaria 
(divorced from her first husband, the pres¬ 
ent king of > Wurtemberg, in .Tuuuary, 
I81f!, and married to the emjwror I'rniicis 
i^ November, 1810). The family tie, that 
was to bind Austria and France, could 
not ap))case. the anibition of his son-in- 
liiAv; and, ulthougli the cUqicror Francis, 
at the memorable interview at Dresilcn, in 
1812, united with him, yet diis nnioii was 
of short duration. Tu 1813, Fnuicisl en- 
ten-d into an ulliaiiee with Rti:-.sia and 
Prussia against France, and ^»^as pre«*nt 
to the clo-si- of the eoutesu During a 
.space of eight rnoiithK (from (Jetolicr, 
1814, to May, 1815) the greater part of 
till* European sov* reigns w'cro assembled 
at the eougr(‘s« in his capital. By the 
tn>atiosof peuc-c concluded in Paris, and 
tlie treaty concluded with Bavaria, April 
14,181ft, Frauds I has become the sove¬ 
reign of a country such as none of his 
mice.stors ever swayed. (See Jlrntria.) 

FiiAivciacANs, or Minorites fjratres 
niinores, as they were called by their fbiim 
der, in token of hiumlity), are the meni- 
fiers of the religious order established by 
St. Francis of Assisi (q. y.), in 121B, 
collecting followers near the church of 
PortiiMilla or Portiuncula, at Assiw, in Na¬ 
ples. Tlie order was distinguished by 
vows of absolute [ibvcrty, and a renuncia¬ 
tion of all the pleasures of the world, and 
was intended to seiye the church by its 
care of the religious state of the people, 
BO neglected by the secular clergy of that - 
time. Learning and intellectud accom¬ 
plishments its members were not to aim 
after. St. I'nincis likewise strictly pro*- 
hihityd his followers from possi^iug aay 
property whatever. The rule of die c|'- 
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tier, sanctioned by the pope, in 1210 dad Jormati in Italy, and the RecoUeds, fbnner> 

12S^ desdned theitt to teg and to prpach. ly numerous in Erance (so called tecause 
Tlic popes granted them extensive privi- tliey lix^d a strictfy meditative life), belong 
leges, which soon tecaine equally burden* to the bretliren of the abg&rvanct The 
some t» the laity and clergy, particularly, strictest are the Alctintarines, who follow 
, as they were subject to no autliority but tlie reforms introduced by Peter of Al- 
iliat of the pope. They often encroached caiitara, and go with their feet entirely 
on the rights of the regular pastors. In- bore. Tliey are numerous in Spain and 
dulgtmccb were granted to thetn more free- Portugal, but not in Italy, The branches 
. ly than to any other order; hence tlic ox- of die Observants, under tlieir common 
pression PorHunetda iivlulfrenre. The order gijiicral, form two families—the cismoniane, 
soon ooniprisiid diousanth! of monasteries, who have Gti provinces, now generally in . 
all establi^died by alms tmd coiitributions. a feeble matt;, in Italy and Upja'r Genna-. 
The rule of poverty, so strictly enjoined ny, in Hungary, .Poland, Palestine and 
by the fbumler, was somewhat relaxed, Syria; the lUtramonlane. with 81 provin- 
and die monasteries were jH-rmitted to ces, m Spain, Portugal, Asia, Africa, 
hold property. Tlte change, however, was America and the islands. Tliat portion 
not eft(‘Cle<l without division.s within tiie of the. Fruuciscans who wear slioes, or 
order itself. Learning, also, did not long the conventuals, are much less uumtTOUs. 
remain excludetl Irom' tli(‘ir monasteries, liefore the French revolution, tlicw liarlSO, 
and distinguisheil scholars, as IJoiiaven- provinces, with 100 convents and 15,000 
fura, Alexander di; Hale.s, Duns Seotus, monks. They are now found only liere 
Roger Bacon and othei-s obtained a ce- anil there in the south of Germany, in 
lebrity wliicli justified the admission of Switzerland and Italy, wdiere they have 
the Minorites to tin* chairs of the univer- given uji beggirjg, and serva; as [irofe-ssors 
sitics. I'hey defended tin! immaculate in die colleges. A coarse voollen frock, 
couccpiioii of tne Viririn Mar^ against ^\itllaconl round the waist, to*wlnch a 
the Doininieans; their auiuiosiry agaitist lojie with a knotted scourgeis^uspended, 
whom has been maintained <'veu down i,-> the common dri'ss of all the Friuicis- 
to a late peraxl, m the disjiutes between cans. In 1528,iMattlicw of Bassi foimd- 
tlie Scoiists (Kranciscans) and Tliomists ed the Capuclmis, a brancli of the Minor- 
(Dominicans), With their riyals, they ites, still more strict than the Ohsenan- 
were, from the I'kh to the J(!lh century, lines. Since Kild, they Jiavc laid a jwu 
the conti*ssoi> of jirinces and the rulers licnlar giMieral. In tlie IStli cenliiry, they 
of die Cliri-itiaii world. They witi* then had 171)0 conveiiis, with ‘i5,000 inemhers. 
piipeisi'dcd liy the Jesuits; but, by a jini- f^t. Francis himself collected mitis in 
dent coni|miiiiise with them, thay retain- I’JO'.), who wen' sometimes ealleii Dami- 
eil iiiori' infhienee than the Doininieans. iinislhns, from their first clmrcli at St. 


Several Franciscans hiiu- risen to tl^i* 
highest olliccs of the chnn-ii; the jio|>cs 
Nicholas IV, .Vlexandor V, Sixtus JV and 
V, and C’lcmcnt XIV, wore from this or¬ 
der. Some mcmliers of the onlenleclar- 
ed this to Ix' an iinpurdonahle deviation 
from its rules, and therefore fimned luir- 
ticular fniteniides, such as the Ctesarini- 
ans and Celestines in the l.'kh oenturv, 
the Spirituals in die Mill century. . bi 
111(13, die’dissidents were united,‘by St. 
Paul, in the fratcniity of the Soccolanti, 
or Handal-wcare.rs. In 141.5, they were 
constituted, by the pope, a separtite brnueli 
of the PraiiCLsoms, under the name of 
Observantines, whielq in 1.517, when Leo 
X effteted an accommodalion bolwcen 
the diffonuit parties, retained the supori- 
ority. Sinne that time, the general of the 
Observantines iios been the gi'iieral mtn- 
iatcr of the whole order (the Franeiscans 
iiae diis tenn, ministery servant, by way of 
huiiulity). The Cordelierii are a branch 
qf the Fruuciscans in France. The Ri- 


Damian, in Assisi. St. Clare was their 
first prioress; hence they were also called 
the nuns of St, ('[are. The nuns^vel■e 
also divided into liranclies, aeeordiiig to 
the severity’ of tlu'ir rules. The Urban¬ 
ists were a branch founded by pope Ur¬ 
ban I\'; they revered St. Isabelle,daugh¬ 
ter of Louis VIII of Fjanee, as their 
mother. Other briuiches art* the female 
Caiiucliuis anil harefoon d aims, of tlit^ 
strictest observance; alstrilie Aiituiiitiata. 

In the I8tli century, then* were 28,000 
I’ninciscan nuns, in POO convents. They 
were formerly'supjMirtcd by the aims col¬ 
lected by the monks; they now live by 
the revenues of their conv^ents. St. Fran- 
c.is also founde.<l, in 1221, a thinl order, of 
both sexes, for persons wlio did not wish 
to take die monastic vows, and yet desired 
to atlopt a few of die easier observances. 
They aiv* called, Tertiarinns, and* were / 
very numerous in the 1,3th century. From 
them proceeded several heretic^ iratejmi- 
ties, as die Fraticelli, BeghanlSy and the 
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V as the strict Terriarians in France 
were called. The whole number of Frp- 

V ciseous and Capuchin^ in the ISth centu¬ 
ry,amounted to 11^,OW monks, hi 7000 
convents. At preseirt, it is not, probably, 
one tiiinl so great, as they have liecn sup- 
jiresscd in most countries. In Austria, 
they are not albwed to receive novices. 
The order flourishes in South America. 
In Jmisalem, they watch the holy sepul¬ 
chre ; iuid in the Catliblic cantons of 
Switzerland, they are engaged in tlie ed- 
iicntion of die young. 

Francois be Neckchateah, Nicho¬ 
las, count, mcmlier of tlic FroiicJj uatitui- 
al insritutc, was lioni April 17, 1750, in 
■ Loriaiiie, and early displayed a poetical 
taste. Before he had tinished his 13tli 
}'car, he had published a collection of 
. poems, of which Voltaire expressed a lii- 
Yorable opinion. He was elected a mem¬ 
ber of several provincial academies in 
France, and<was exjKTied to liecome a 
sta " of the first magnitude in Freneh jto- 
«nn. This expectation, however, v\ as in it 
fulfilled; but Fnuicois disliuguished hini- 
scH' dnrkig the revoluiion, as a patriot, an 
able statesjiv.n, and a good citizen. In 
I78il, he wa.s appointecL attornev-general 
of Sr. Domingo, wheredte translated Or- 
(ando FuHoso into French verse; but the 
manuscript was lost in a sliiinvrcck winch 
lie sitfllred* on his retttni. During the 
revolution, he dLstingiiishcd him.self tis a 
friend of lilieily, and, in w;us elect¬ 
ed a deputy to the second natiounl a.sseui- 
lily. His play Pamela, perfonned in 
l/iXl, having given otleiiof) on account of 
its moderation, he was thrown into firison, 
from w'hie.li be wa« delivered by the Ptb 
I if Tlicrmidor. In 17}>7, be was made 
minister of tlie interior; and, afler the IStli 
Fructidor, he liecame u memlK'i'of therli- 
rectorj’, m the place of Carnot. Hut be 
was soon removed on accountof bis mod¬ 
eration, and was commissioned to obtain 
fiom count ( /obontzl, at Seitz, suti.sfoction 
flir the insult ofii;red to Beniiulotte, the 
French ambassador at Vienna. June 17, 
1798, he was a w;cond time, appoiiiteo 
inUiieter ol‘ the interior, and inmxliiced 
the exlubition of products of domestic. 
induBtiT, ■which has Uikc-n jilace ever since, 
every tour or five years, and h/is been im- 
' itated in other countries. He was remov¬ 
ed from this post previously to the l@tli of 
ISrumaire. Napoleon created liim sena¬ 
tor,'anfl, io count. He eeased, Iiow-, 
ever, to take any further part in juiblie af¬ 
fairs, and devoted himself to his literary 
pursuits. He died in Paris, Januajy 9, 
1 K 28 . 


FaANCOjtiA 'tin German, Fromkitn or 
fVdnkisclva- Knis, circle of'Franconia) J 
one of tlic 10 circles into which the Ger¬ 
man empire was fonnerly divided, com¬ 
prising otic qf the finest i«uls of Germa¬ 
ny. The Maine flows through it from 
east to west. It was bounded by Sualna^' 
tlie Rhenish intivincOs, Staouy, Bohemia, 
and Bavaria. It belongs, at present^ most¬ 
ly to Bavaria.' It fonnerly contained' 
1,500,000 inliabitouts, on aliout 10,500 
square miles. 

Franconia ; n jmst-town of New Ilamii- 
shire, in Grafton county,'28 miles uortn- 
enst of Haverhill, 74 nortli of Concord; 
lat 44^ KK N. ; population, 373. Tlie 
township of Franconia is little cultiv'uted, 
but it is iiotod for its minerals, jiarticularly 
iron mini's, and for its sublime inountaiii 
Rcciieiy. The Great Haystack luouutuiu 
is situated in tlie north-east jwirt of the 
township; and clow, by tliis mountain, 
near the Franconia notch, there is u sin¬ 
gular curin.sity, called the Frojik, or Old ' 
.Man of (tu Mountain. (See Haystack , 
Mountain.) 3\vo companies have been 
formed fortlie manufactureuf iron fromthe 
mines in Franconia, viz., the New llariip- 
sliire iron fin'toiy conijiany, and Jtlie 
Haveibill and Franconia company. Tlie 
works of tlio former compuny, which 
alone are now in operatipn, are Hituute.d 
on tlie south branch of the Howor Amo- 
iinosuck. TJie hill from whh lrthe ore is 
obtained, is situated four mites south-west 
of the iron works, I’lie ore, which is 
ahumlant and e.vcc.’dingly rich, is found 
in a w'ide viiiii, imbedded in solid rock, 
and it has Is'cn excavated to the depth of 
about 170 feet. The works, lioxvever, 
have not proved lucrative to the proprie¬ 
tors, on account of the expense of pro- . 
I'uriijg the ore, and, more especially, for 
‘thii want of a ready market for tlio iron, 
^and a water eom;miuication fbr transjiort- 
ing it. Three miles south' of these iron 
works, a copfier mine has lu’cn difscAiv- 
•red, but it has not yet lu-cn wrought. 

Franconian Wines ; Gcrtnan wines 
produced chiefly in the Bavarian circle of 
the Jjower Maine, The best sort is the X<eis- 
ienicnn, which, after it has acquired a cer¬ 
tain age, is 8ui»crior to any other Gennau 
wine for its agreeable- aroma. _ Aiiotiu;r 
sort is the well known Steinwein, inferior - 
to tlie former in softness tipu flavor. Oth¬ 
er good wines are the Wertkimimer anifl 
Detlclhafikcr. As Wiirzburg is the nearest 
large city, and carries on a conmderablp* , 
trade ill theso.wincs, they arc- often c^qd , 
H'urzbure mim. The best yours of recent 
date arc 1783,1791,1811,1819, apd 
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' Frank; the hiuki6 appU^ in'llie,Ea8t 
to all Cfanstiait 3 , probably because the 
Frendi, denceQdauts of the German 
Franks, particularly distinguiRhod them- 
H&lvee in the emsadcs. The Greeks, who 
w«o accustomed to adopt *the‘ Turkish 
haWts, also. call the Europeans of the 
V Wcfrt, or, according to the exprcssioi^of 
the people, “tlte men with round hats 
and no benrde,” Franks. The Lingua 
I'Yancais that jargon which is spoken in 
tlte Jjovant, as the eoitunon meditiin of 
con^muniration l)ctwcnii £uro})CHns and 
the inhabitants of the East. Its cliief iti- 
gre<lk‘nt is Itiilian, and it probably (»rijri- 
nated diiriug the crusades, which brouglit 
many diUbrenf ]»eople together. Madden 
pves a specimen of it in his travels. It 
ft’Semhles tin* ('ntole dialects of the ^Vcst 
lndi«*s. 

Frank ; a German j»rc‘fix to many geo- 
grtiphica) names, nuttming, sometimes, 
frre ; sometime.*, Iwlonging or relating to 
.the I'Vanks ((j. v.), a powcrfid G4’niiaj» 
tribe, who coiKpienid Fraiiee ; lienee 
Ji'rankrcich (eni^nre of the Fninks), tlie 
Oenuan name lor Fmnee.— Fyankentfud, 
Volley of the Fninks; FranJimhnueieny 
<lw»*lting of- the Franks ; Frauh-mltin, 
stone orme.k of tln> Fimiks. 

Fr.anke, AiigustH{s Hermium, founder of 
the orphan Jiospital at Hidle, .'ind of seve* 
ral institntipiis conuectctl with it, dktin- 
guishtid in tlio history of philanthropy, 
w.'is born at Lnbeek, March 2,‘{, !(><>:{. 
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, and gave them -alms. took into’; 

his house some orphah% whosey number 
soon increased. Some benevolent chuens 
of Hfilie assisted him,in his charitalde; 
work. If we considdr the present extent 
of his institutions, we shaH’be suipnsed at < 
such a he^nning. They now increased 
yearly. In 1(1118 was laid the drst comer 
stone of tlie buildii^gs which now form, two 
rows, 800 feet long. Sums of money were 
sent from all quarters to the pious philan¬ 
thropist, and a chemist, wiiom be visited 
on liisdcatlihcd, left him the recipe for coin— 
Iiounding several medicines, which after- 
M'ards yielded an income of from 20,000 to 
n0,{K)0 dollars. He was rhus enabled to 
lay the foundatrou of so large an institu¬ 
tion, without any assistance fi'oni govern* 
laeiif. Frequently, wdien he was entirely 
de.stitute of money, and apparently inca¬ 
pable of contuiuing his charities, he re¬ 
ceived unexpected supplies, in which he 
saw an iudicatiou of divine protection, 
])urti<*ularly as this often happened after 
lervent prayers for the oiqihaiis and {losr. 
He died June 8, 1727, qt tlie age of 04 
ytmrs. ' • 

Franke's tnstUutum, f*»rmej;l\ called the 
orphan anplum of Halle, consists, 1. Of 
the orphan a.vflam, in which the greaiesr 
number at oneelias lieeii 200. Since its 
foundation, 4500 orphans have lieeii edu¬ 
cated there grattiitously, of whom ibreti 
ftmrtlis were hoys, ami the remainder girls. 
Such of the hovs a.s iiianifi^st Uilents an; ' 


He studied so assiduously, that, in Ids prejiared fir study at the university, and^ 
14lli year, ho was ri'ady to enter the uni- are supported oven tliere. At pre.sent, the 
vemity. He Studk’d tlieology and the nimiher of orphans there is only 100. 
langnages ut Erfurt, Kiel and LeijK-ic. 2. TJie ropal piedagogimn, an instiluTimi 
In 1(381, he iH'gau to lecture at tlie latter for tlie odneatioii of j oiing vg aitleinen. 
university, on iho practical interprotution Sinc<‘its ostahlishnient, hi 27i)0 in-. ' 
of the lilble, and met with m much sue- dividiuils have boon educated ia it. They 


cess, that he was attacked on all sides; 
anil the celebrated Thomnsius, then re¬ 
siding ut Leipsic, undertook his defence. 
Frankc then accepted an injitation to 
preacli at Erfurt. Ills sermons attracted 
such numbers, among whom w'erc many 
Catholics, tliat the elector of Mentz, to 
whose jurisdiction ErAnt tlien belonged, 
ordered him 10 leave tlie city -witliin 24' 
hours. Ho lljen w'ent to Halle, us profes¬ 
sor iu the new'university, nt Arst, of the 
Oriental languages, and idlerwurds of 
theology. ■ At the same time, he Iwcaine 
pastor of Glaucha, a suburb of Halle, 

, ivliere his institutions were afterwards os- 
‘^lished. The ignorance and poverty of 
’ the inhabitants of this village Ailed him 
vrilh distress, and, in 1694, he made his 
. ^rst.Rttehipt to refonn them., He Qrst in- 
lq{n)oted oesAtute children in his house, 

. tfit. V. ! 25 , ' , 
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pay for the education, which is of a high 
sland.ml. 3. The Latm school, cstablisli- 
ed 1(5!)7, in from 9 to 10 clasi^ies, for pupils 
of le.ss wealthy condition tlian the for¬ 
mer, luid for hoys of the <‘ity of Halle. 
The -mimher of boarding .scholars has , 
Boun'tiincs been large. 4. The Gcnmn 
schools for boys and girls, whose parents ' 
do not wish to give Aiem a learned cdu- 
cauon. 5. The Cansttdn Bible Press (see . 
Cnnstein), instituted by Canstein, a friend 
of Eranke, in 1712, tbe object of which, 
was to AmiLsli tlie Bible at a cheap rate, 
by stereotyping it 2,000,0(M) copies of ,1 
the whole Bible, and 1>(XK),000 of the 
New Testament, have lieen Issued Axjin *, 
tills press. The preAt belongs to tlie ' 
press, and is devoted to rendering -sue- ^, 
ceeding editions still chet^r. C. A large 
libnuy and collections 01 natural b^ory 
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\ '«ttd jj^hilo^hy. An mcome is obtained 
iiom tho «'xtensivc apbfliecaiy’s shop of 
, tbe prjihan asj him of Hallo, uml tlic H(j 1- 
lisc}^ Burhhandlung (book establisjunont), 
one of tlic larffcst Li Oonnany. It bus 
pnblisiioti all tbe soiioo^-elas^irs at very 
low prices. Tbe pfpdagitgium also briiifts 
in an uicome to tbe obaritabk* institution, 
• and contribute.-, to its support. Chaniable 
coriiribulions al<o eonfuiiK' lobe reeeivetl. 

Fii\>KKOiiT'; a juist town of Kentucky, 
the seat of ibo poverninent of tlie f-tate, 
in Franklin coiintj’. on Kentucky ricei, 
1)0 tnilcs aboie its conlluence with tin' 
Obio, 'ii W. N. Lexinylon, .'‘i 1 j, 1.,ou- 
isrille : Ion. f'-k’ 40’W.; kit. II' N.; 
population in lin'.k ^For tbe jiop- 
ulation in see l\ Slitlcs.) It con¬ 

tains a .stale bou.-e. a court bouse, a peni- 
lentjaiy, a jail, a .'•late bank,a ilii'afie, A:e. 
Tbe state hou-e i- bmit of iiniali maible, 
yii ft el by 04. The to\Mi contains seje- 
nil ’ope-walks and bau’^iniT niaimfieio- 
nes. tolaii'co \\are-lioii>.'r and powiler 
mf - Tile Site of tbe town is a semirnr- 
eular alluvial jiiain, ‘2t)i* feet linvertlian 
tJie ftrmmd in it.s n.ir 'I'he ii\er, ^^lliei^ 
is here UKi yirds Mide, li.-uinir b.ild Iniie- 
stone bank.s, Ibnnsa li.-sriil.-iane t ur\e, ami 
waters tbe soutliepi aml^We-teiii parts ol‘ 
the, town. Tta bottoms on botli sales (if 
the river an* \er\ broad, ami are subject 
to inundation. For si.ycnil tears altenlie 
Hcttli inent« coimneni'c;!. ilie u.lialafants 


empire. The city was founded m the 
tune of the CarloviagiaiiB. In 1806, it 
was given to tlie princc-primate, and be¬ 
came the capital of tbe grand-duchy of 
Frankfort; byt the congress of Vienna, in 
1815, na^tablihbcd it uS a free city. JtH 
constitution has deviated irom the ancient 
eppstiiutions of the imjMirial cities more 
than tbosi* of tbe three llanseatic cities. 
Tlie comingotit of Frankfort in the army 
of the (Jennaiiie eonfederution is’ 473 
men. There an- eoiKsidcrable inanplkc- 
tiires la're, ami tin extensive eonmlerce.- 
'I'he tiiiis of I’l-ankfort are cidehrated. (See 
Fair.) Ibit lamking is Uie most impor¬ 
tant business in this place. The lloth- 
selnld tunniy originatecl here. liethiriann, 
;ii,so, was one of the most oniiiient bankers 
of his time. Mail} of tbe riebest [X'rsotis 
m tins place are distiuguished liir their 
lo\'e of tbe tine arts. 'I'lien' an* several 
\ci} line eollcetioiis in tbe city, and that 
of ih'flmiaim wtistrul} grand. Frankfoit 
hits several antiquities, worth seeing. If 
•is (i(>lbe's birib-phiee. ^’be hotels uni 
generally eousidered among tin* liiMist iji 
tbe vvoild, juid tiflbnl a t«;hool for Ger- 
imui innkeepers. 

I'livNM ORT o.x Tin; Oi>EK : a city in 
tile middle mtirk of ilratideiiburg, I’riisai.i, 
with 1 ( 1,000 inhabitants and IdOti bou.si‘s. 
It liii-s :i i.ur, wbieh was fonnerly niqtor- 
laiit. Its miivei>il\ was transferred to 
lire-ltui in IclO, and united to tbe Catbo- 


were alilieted with bilioii- eomfikoiil-; 
hilt tbe low .''itutiiioiis have been rendered 
lieahliy by draining. Steam-boats ot' 300 
tons come nji tlm nv er a.- fur as tins tnw ii, 
when ilie water is high. 

I'r. vvhKoivT ox THE Mvim i oDeofilie 
four free eitii .s of Germauv, aid the seat 
of liic (rermaiiie (bet, suuated on the 
Maine, uO" K \. lat., HdJi!' 1',. loti., in a 
ebarming country. Saclisenliau.-en i.s a 
Hiibiirb of I'Vankiiirt, on the 1( fi bank of 
the ]Maiiip, Frankfort it.si lf eontains, |>f- 
sides 5300 fiireigiiers, 4-1,000 inbabitanls, 
ino.stly Lullienin. 'fbe territory of tbe 
city, as fixed by tlie eoniiTess of \’ienna, 
conta!rt.s scuiare miles, .54,000 inhabit 
ants, 4493 bou.-.i'-. 'i'be, govi riimenl is 
republicatl, according to tbe eori^ititution 
of May K), 181(». li lias two hurgotnris- 
ters, chosen annually, a legislative henute 
and an <‘xeentive a-semlily. Jteveiiue, 
760,000 guilders; jiuhlie. deb% 8,000,000 of 
guilders. Frankfort, has the liist seat 
among the free cities. It was a free bn- 
perial citydri 1154, and,jts rights and priv¬ 
ileges were confirmed by tlii* jieuee of 
Westphalia. The Geriiian emperors were 
crowned here in the later times of the 


be iuinei>it},alrcad} exintiugin tJiat place. 

riuvxKiMjEvsj; (ealleil also ulihanuin, or 
simply iiinmi) is a giim-resiu, wbicli 
disiils from iiicisi.iiis made in tbe iowil- 
/i/I llnirrfint, u somewhat resembling 
die sumaeli, and helunghig to tbe Same 
natural iiiimiy, inhabiting tbe iiioiiuuiins 
of India. It comes to us in semi-traiis- 
jijireiit, yellow kb tears, or .sometimes ni 
iMius'Cs, post-esses a bitter and nauseous 
taste, and is capable of' being pulverized. 
When ebcweil, *it excites the saliva, and 
rendei's it white ; and, when burnt, it ex¬ 
hales a strong lu'omatie odor, on which 
aeeonnt it was much employed hi the aii- 
, eieiit temples, uml still eoiifimies to he 
used in (’atholie churches. , Formerly it 
was freipicnlly lulniiiiLsiered lucdicuudly, 
but inyrrli and other similar articles have 
now taken its place; That wbieh is 
brought from Arabia is more highly m- 
teemed tiian the Indian. The ioswdUa 
has piunatisd leaves, tlie folioles of which 
are piilieseent, ovate iiciiininate and ser¬ 
rate, and very small flowers disposed in. 
simple axUlaiy.racemes. 

FrznkinpLettkrs. (SecP«si-Q^<) 
FRANKLin, Benjamin, one of the grei|jt'* 





‘-y» FRAN^LJ^. . 

( 08 *t benefactors of AmcricJl, was hpm in he «u®!red. His father’s irlispleasure, bis“ s 
itoaton, Jan. 17, J70()i HiS fether,aii Eng- ivother’s eriniiiy,^aijil the odium to which " 
)iKh non-couforrtiist, who had emigrat«id ' hiS i»rn^»tical uofiohs siibjecttid him,’ left . 
to Ainorica to uiijoy relifjious fniodom, him ti«* hut a rotrea* to some 

was a Jiallow ehainUer and soajj-lKtil(>,r. other eity. .He tlufrefons wwretly om- 
Bonjamin, the fiftocntli of Kevemwii ehil- l)ariced aboaKi a small vessel hound to 
dnai, was put to a eojumou ^mmmur JNew' York, withotu means# or recoxn- 


dnai, was put to a eojumou ^niinmur 
' sehool at tie; age of eiglit ye,ars; fUid,fnuu 
the talents hts displayed in leaniing, his 
diithcr conceived the iiMiion ^of ediiealiug 
> ,h«m for the ministrj. Bur. as he was im- 
iiiide to meet the H'.vp<’n>e, he took him 
homo, ntid employr'd him in eutting wii k', 
filling in<iulds,au(l riinuiiiL' emiuds. 'I'iie 
Isiy was disgusted willi tins oeeiipiaeui, 
and Wiissiioii afier plaeed wilii In- liCoiher, 
a printer, to serve an aj>prei)ii>'< shiii m lint 
tnide. 11 ir-early ]Ml.—ion I'nr reading was 
I'low ill some ineasiije grnlihed, .eei lie 
(kwi'ted his nights to pi‘rn..iiiLf siu h h.>ek- 
us his limited resniiives eiiahied hnn te 
(.titaiti. Di’t’.tc's r.ssaj on I’rojei [-•. and 
(loelor ’Vi.itiier's tl,. doing te-i.d. Were 
among hiS i^rlie'l studies. 'I'ne .-i\,'e of 
itie ispectutor, With wliii ii he, eari^ ln- 
eaiue ai’ipiaiiiled, d< hgli'ie.I iiim. lb* 
gives an in’coum of Ins (‘\t rrmie to im- 
iiale iT, in his memoir.- ot’ liniisel;'. \-- 
he iiud laded entirely in anliinieiie uleh- 
at sehool, he now* born.w eil a little In ali- 
whieh he miLstereil wilhout an\ ii—i'i- 
auce. and studied navigation. \T lii' 
age lY sivteejs, lie n .ni Locke on the I n- 
ric-rsttindiiig. the 1‘url-Ihnal Logie, and 
Xenojihon'- llappeinng to 

n.ei; vvnh a vvork whieli n l■o||lml•nd^■d 


meiKfcitions; and. not tinditig eiiiploymont 
there, he set out for I'hihidclphia, where 
he arrived on foot, with hks pockets stutl- 
ed w'iili -hirts aiiri stockings, a roll of 
htiad under his aim, and ono dollar, in 
ill- piir-e. "Who would luitc dreAtiiod 
(-a\ - Bri-'O" de W'arville) that this [>oor 
w;uid(!"r would become one of the li.'gi.s- 
laiois of Am'riea, iIk ‘.niamcHt of flic 
new world, tli" piide of modi rn i»hiloso- 
j>hj [1( le Ik- obtained em})lo\ incut gs 
a .■on;;’ .-nor. having atiraeted tlio no- 
ii.'e it' -ir William iC< nh. tie- governor of 
Ih en-\ h aiiia, wa-iii.'iiieed by In- j>roiri- 
I'es i.) jj ) to Jingland, for tin jnirpo.se of 
pi.rcliasnig lus-. To e-talil’.-li hiinsclf 
ill bii-nress. O'l aiTiving in London 
I le I’ound ih.-it n.e letieis. wbicbliad 

been (leiuei.'i! Initi. ii.id no leference, to 
him or in- atiinr-: md lie was mice nioro 
111 a -tr.mge phe-e. w ithoni or ac- 

(I'laniianei, .-mil with little nietius. But 
h'‘ -ooll -itCi'f^ded in gvlli'ig bll-mCsS, 
aii'l. .n•ilollgi) . 1 ' one time g;:ii'_\ of .some 
e V,he.ilieru,.:'.,- iircame .i modelol* 
ii)dii-ti \ .iiiil e mp‘ ranee, and even rc- 
fiiiiieo h's’broth''! pnat-'i- iy Ins e,\ani- 
ple .iii'i I \!"h'+.t ion.' While 111 London, 
he coiiinineii to devote hi- leisure hours 


Vf'gi'tailie diet, li*e de,einui'e'f to ali-rain 
Ifoin llcsh: and we now tiinl the pinlo- 
sophic printer and new-paper-'-an't r [iiir- 
c.hasing bo'iks with llie htll'* 'inn- he was 
eiiuWe.d to -use hy tin* friigalitv of In- du t. 
I’lnm E*h'die-bnr\ and Hollins in' imhihed 
those wejitieul notions wliieh he i- known 
;o have held during a j«art of hi- life. 
Hi.s brother pill dished a new-najM i. wiiieJi 
ivas till! second that had as yei appealed 
in America. Eranklin, having sccretlv 
written some pieces I’or it, had tin' siti.-’- 
liictiori to lind them well n-eeived ; bm, on 
•it.s coming to the kiiotvieilge of ins broth¬ 
er, Iw! was severely leeturcil for his pn*- 
Kumpfion, and treated with g-reat harsli- 
Tiess. Ou« of the political arlieles in the 
journal having olfenilcd the freiicral court 
of the colony, the publisher vviw. impns- 
oiuhI, and forldildeu to continue it. 'fo 
^'«iude this prohibition, young Eriuiklin was 
made tlip nominal ciUlor, and his iiuien- 
•tuK's were ostensibly ciineclkMl. AHer 
the release of bis brother, he tisik luivan- 
Jtage of this act to assert his freodom, and 
AlitW cscajMJ from the ill treatment which 


to -iiulv.and vvuiu' ri-mail pauifdili-t liim- 
-I'lf. on Lib"i:v isnd l\ece—itv, I'li-a-uru 
,itid Lii'ii. \i'i'': a ii'-idt'iiC'- of I.'' iiuuilhs 
in London, is ’■'•nn-iK d i-- PliiLulelphi.;, 
in In- uv'cniv-tir-t .\car. in the eii[ia<'ity of 
clerk to ji div-good- shop; hut ho soon 
n lunieil to hi' tniih'. and m a shuit time 
firmed an eMabli-lnnii.t in coiiiieVion 
willi a ficison WHO -uppliod tJic neecssa- 
rv capiial. They pruned a uevvspajM'r, 
vvliieli was m.maui d vvitii n.ueh aliihty.aml 
iiciimred l''r.!nkliti mneh ii'pufation. It 
is impos-ihlc fir ns go truce all the steps 
of Ills proirre— to ili-tiiietion.. Ifis indus¬ 
try. I'nigaht.v. iictivilv, intelligence; his 
plan-for improving the condhion of the 
]iiuvmce, fur ininidiicing lielter systems 
of education I'ln- mimieipa! scrv ice.s made 
him an <d)n‘ci uf‘ aitcniKin t‘i the whole 
community. 11 is advice- was asked by 
the govi'nior and coinual on all impoitout 
occasiiiiis, and he vva.s elected a uiembcr 
of the proviii' ial .i.s.semhlv. He had be- . 
giin to punt his Poor Richard's Alnnutuc ■’ 
ill 17:W; luid the aphorisms wliich'no * 
pn‘liM*d to that for 1757 are well kiiuwu 

I 
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«, At the age of twcnty-eeven, he undertook , On his return,-he was chosen co^ondl by 
' to ieam French, Italian and Sj[>anish,an<], the officers of a regiment.' Pennsyhralbia ' 
after having lAadc some \wogrB8S in thost; was then a propHetary goveniment, and , 
langiinges, tic ajiplied himself to the Lut- the proprieties claimed to .be exonerated 
in. He was dio fouWer of ll»c univorsi-' from taxes. In consequence of the dia- 
ty>of P('iiii.'«ylvania, and of tkc Aincjictui putes to whicit tlxis claim gave rise, colo- 
phi] 0 B 0 {)hical society, and one of the nel Franklin was sent out (in 1757) to the 
chief promoters tjf the Pennsylvania hos- mother country, by tlie provincial aascim- 
pital. In 1741, he Ijcgan to print The l>ly, as tl»e agent of the provinoo. To 
General Magazine and llistorical Chroni- ju<1 die eause of his eoiistilueiits, he puH- 
clc. In 174*2, he invented the Franklin lished (in 17.‘>{l) a considerable work on- 
stove iinee Kre-plocc), for which he refused titled the llistorienl Revie.w, which was 
a pdtem, on die ground, that such inven- eomplelely successful. His reputation 
tions unght to In' made at once siihsei- was now sneli, both at home mid abroad, 
vie,nt to the common good of rnnnkind. that be wiis aiipointod .'igettt of die prov- 
We might contiune this cbronologieal no- inees’of Mi)ss;iebusetts, Maryland and 
. ticcof ins services, and it ivnnld show the Georgia. Oxford, mid the rtexiteh uni- 
R'markabfe versatility of Ins mind, bm versities, confemsl on him the degree of 
our spaci' firlnds us. Being in Boston in doctor of Inwi^ anil llie myal society elect- 
I74H, he saw, for the firit time, some e\- ed him .a fe llow. During hjs residence in 
peninents in eicetrieity, whieli. tiiongh I'nglmid. doct»*T Franklin formed personal 
imjH' O'ctly performed, w( re die origin of eonne.xions with the most distinguished 
diei'i ist hrilliaiu discoveries wliieli had inen-of the countr} lujd of the coiitinent; 
Iwa'ii oade in natural jthilosophi ; ll>r an Ids correspoiiderK'e with w’hom displays a 
ac»v <r}' winch we must reli r to liie striking union of a cultivated mind w'ith 
ert; n' t^kdricif^i. We Cannot avoid being a native mul lively unugiriatiun. In 17<M, 
utriK k vvidi the iuni.< di-.'c practical appli- he retunied to AiiM-ricu; but, new diOicid- 
calioii hf ^lade of ).)s new discovery, in tic- arising betvvee'ii the province and the 
the invcmion of the I'ghtnmg-rod. Frank- j.rojirietaries. tin? as-cinhlv deteniiiiuHl to 
. liii hud ever Siji'vvii lumsi'lf a /cidou.-^ ad- jietilion for the esUibli-.hment of a n'gul 
yocan> for liie riglits of the coloim s. and. gov< nniicnt, and Fi'unkliti was again np- 
it havxiig Leeji detenmned to hold a gen- jiuiun d agent, in 1704. But Hit* Anieri- 
eraJ coiirress at AUiimv, to arrange i. • e - e in r"> ulutioii was now eoimriciicing, and 
nK’U plan of def^nci*. he was naiind a i.i' appeared in England no longer as a 
deputy, Oti his route, lie* projeeied a colonial agdit, hut us the n prm’utative 
scheme ot" muon, embracing the rv'toda- of America. He arrived in London in 
tion of .ilj the gre^'iT political interests of 1704, tihotit thirty-iib'e y<‘ars after his first • 
the eolonii'S atid the mother coimtry. Tlte landing in Kiigland as a ilestifiile and 
,Mbauif plan, as it vv'as called, afiei it was deluiled mecliatJc. Tl.e jtrujecr of tax- 
adojited by the congri'i-s, jirojMised a grn- iiig the cohuiics had bi'Cn already aii- 
eral goveniment for tiie provmees, to Is* houiiced (sd> Unitefl Stairs). He canii'd 
admijiiste'red by a jm'sident appointed by with him a remonstmnee of tlw pfovineiat 
th<“ cmvvn, and a griuid council, cho-eii asscmliiy of I'enn-ylvtuiia against it, which 
by lh“ proviiK'ial .'L-«enil)lies; the council he presented to Mr. Grenville before the 
was to lay taxes for all tin* common c\j- jiassagc of the srainp-aet. He opposed 
. geneies. '’’he jiian,. tliougli uinunmoiisly the adoption of that measure, ami, fnmi 
sanctioned liv the congn-s-, vvas n jected its ptLSsiigi' (1705) to it.s repcid (1700), was 
by the ixiard of trade,,jw aavoruig too indefatiguhli? in his exertions to prove tlic 
much of the democratic,’and by the as- unconstitiitif!i,?nility and imjioliey of the 
aemhlies, as having too much of prentga- act. When tiiii refH'al w^ about to lie 
live in it. In 1751, lie was afipoiiited .atteliiptofi, if was eoneert^lfl by his friciidK 
deputy ]ii>stina.su;r-g< ii- ral, and, in tliisca- that lie sliould he eJtumiued on the wdiolo 
pacity, advanced large sums of hi- own (|itestioii beftire the Inuise of ctiminons. 
money to general Brutldockl die r< suit fif This mcmomblc examiiiatton took place 
whose exjiedition he fortiWivv, and in re- Ftih. Jl, 1700. The hrmness, precisioii, 
gard to which lie itiade some fniitk ss readiness and epigniininatle simplicity of 
suggestions to tliat mineral. After the rnaniier with which be replied to die lit- ‘ 
deleat of Braddock, he introdiicefl a hill terrogatorics, mostly juit by his friends, 
for establishihg a volutitoer militia ; and, w-ere so striking, the infomiution he eotn- 
. having receiv^ a commission a- a com- muriicated 'was so varied, eoinjiitihhndive 
rnamler, he raised a corjis of .'XX) men, and luminous, on all points of coiiimeree, 
and went dirough a Jubqrious campaign, finance, iKiliey and government, tliat ^ 
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fjflect was. im*siiilibl(!; the repeal was inev¬ 
itable. On tl^c itafwiug of the revenue 
arts of 1707, bo wcaine siiU ruorc iwltl 
and voiietnout in his ejqKwtuIjitions, and 
<tfwnly predieted in Fiiglarnn that the inevi- 
itible rt'stiU t>f those and the ntlier .similar 
n«*.aHtm*« of the ministry w(*uld ho a gen¬ 
eral JX'sistauco by the colonies, and a sejia- 
ration ln»m the mother eoniitp,. Ihit lie 
n«fver deviated I'rom his origitnil [ilan, to 
timkc every etVort to enlighti'n tie- piiljlie 
opinion in h’nglaiid, to arrest the ministry 
ill their inJhtuution, and to inenie;tte inod- 
iTiition and patienee, ns av“ 1I a- eonstaie’y 
jad iiriunimity, on Aineriea. ilo < luleat- 
ored, at iJie saiia' tjfu,e, to stand nell with 
til*' British governtneiit, aware that tins 
vte.s* neeessiiiy to enalile him to serve jn< 
e»MiHiy eili'i'liially ; while he ii'-mt evaM-d 
•ft pi’t'claim the rights,pi'.iily the ppieccii- 
I'.fT'. !i:u[ animate the eonrage of his enmi- 
''■'viiten. lie was not ignorant, to iisi> ins 
<wvn vvonis, “ that thiseoiirsi'wonlil reti.lcr 
him .stls|n;eted ill linglaiiii of hemg loo 
nmeli an American, imd in America of 
:*eing too miieli of an i inglishman.” Ui-j 
transmission (>t’ ilie eel-’lirated letters of 
ilnlehmson and Olurr (177’2i, winch 
'mid Iven placed in Ins liands, is n^ot 
’he least memoraiile of ho acts at this 
Ojiening fs riod ' of the rcMilmion. H‘ 
'inmed.ately* a\owed his own shaie in 
tne itansaeiion, alihon;!h lie never <li- 
t nlgtal the names ot’ the peisnns Ironi 
V ii nil lie had reerived them. T!ie m- 
i.ignaiit petition of the assemhlv of Miis- 
melm,sells,in eonseinienee ol'ihese leti. i-, 
was pieseiited h\ him to llie mmisn v, and 
liv was immeiiifitely made the ohjeef of 
hie most Mrideiit alaise, and lield up to 
ine hatred .-md ridicule of the Hiiiish na- 
tioil. lie met tile eoldliet with no less 
s|MrU than W'l, as is partieiilarly e\ein|iii- 
detl in Ids two satirical pieces, liie Prus¬ 
sian I'jdie.t and the Rules for reducing 
a gretu Mmpire tis a small one. At the 
discussion of the petition hefore the privy 
.eouucil, rmuKlin was present. Wedder- 
hum (aiienvanls lord Loughhoroiigli), tlie 
4 Mhcit«>i'-geneniKassaiIcrl linn witli liie most 
course, invective, bijling tlie vt nerahle phi- 
iiusofihor, and tlie ollicial represimtative of 
lour of the American provinces, a “ thief 
jujdu iiuinlcrer,”whohiid “forfeitedaIIthe 
aspect of poeiity and of men.” 'I'lie miii- 
islry now diHinissed him from his place of 
dc.|uity |)OHtm}islor-genonil,iuul a idianeerj' 
tiuitwas instituted in relation to the letters, 
lor the pur^mse of prov'cnting liim from at¬ 
tempting hm own vindication. .Attempts' 
.were niiule, us the diHicnlties inen*ased, to 
xorrupt the man whom it had been foimd 
25 * 
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impossible to intimidafe: “any reward, 
unlimited ri’coihfieiise. honors attrl racom- 
pciise beyond liis tixpecratioiis,” were 
promised iiini; luithyw'us usinacecssihieto 
♦corruption as to threats. Itwas at this fxi- 
n(si that lie priseiited tiiepctition of the fim 
Airierie.an eoiigia^s ; and he' uttoiided, l)e- 
Jniid the hiir (Feh. 1, ]77.>),iu the house of 
lords, w lien ('hatham propow-sl his plan of 
a reeoiiedianiin. In tlie coui>'n of tJte ik*- 
hate, that great man eharaeti’rizod him as 
“ one whom all I’.iirojie, Indd in liigh ejrti- * 
matiouforhisknowleilgfand wisdom; who 
wasan lionoi. nottothe. English nation our 
ly, lint to liimcui natiu-e." Hav'ingreeeived 
sm miimanon, tliat the nnuisUTs were pre¬ 
paring to ane^i lain a.s gmliy of foment¬ 
ing' a I'l hellion 111 the ei.lonies, Ini eintiark- 
ed firAmerie.i.and was immediately elect¬ 
ed memlicriif the '■ongres-. As a luem- 
herof tiiei ommilteeiif safety and of tlnit 
ot' fereign coi n s|i()iui*'nce, h<; performed 
the nio.>p niMgiiuig services, and e.verted 
a!! his iiilliK I'ce •[) tiivor of the declara¬ 
tion of indepeinle.’.ee. In 177tl, he was 

s, III to I'n.iiee as eommissioix^r pletii|S)-. 
leniiarv.te ohtain 'iipjiliesfrom thateoml. 
lie w.|s iioi. at ills'. put'lieA reeihed in 
jus ii'ilcial l■.■e•l!Clt\, hut he I'lieei'eded III • 
gaining ilic colifidence of the eoiuit de 
\ I rgeimes; and, suo;i aflty the reception 
ot’tiie news ot tlie snrieiuler of Ikirgoyne, 
h • had the iia|i;ilness ot" eonehiding the 
ttist freaiv .it’the new stales W'ltli a li>r- 
e gii power. Eeh. (!, I77i^. Tor the par- 
licnlius of this missK.ii, we must t«'f<’r to 
Ills COIit'sjioiidenee. He endeavoreil to 
cstahlish tlie ciedit vil‘ Xmeriea ilirougliont 
Ivirope, liy Ins ess-i\ eipitled Comparison 
of (I’reat Iintaiii and America as to Cred¬ 
it, m 1777. No MHiner were the capture 
of Biirgov lie and the tnatv with Frunee 
known in Vaigland. than the ministrj’ he- 
gan to talk nfa reconciliation. Emissariejs 
were einplnved to sound Erankhn as to 
tlie terms on which this ircniicUiatioiiof ‘ 
//if cci/rtinV* eoiUd he etleeted ; but lie re- 
leeicd everv klea of treating exci'pt on tlie 
basis lit'ind'epeiidenee. “'I'he Americans • 
(In' said) vver*| neither to lie//nigoonci/ nor 
Ixtmlmodvd out of thi'ir liberty." The 
^lext a(*t of tlic British miiiistty was to eii- ' 
deavor to separate .Vmeriea from Fnince, 
and to excite a jenlon.sy lietvveen the tw'o * 
i*onritries; but all these wil^s wi re defeated . 
by the firmness and pnuleiiee ofthe Amer¬ 
ican ministers. After the conclusion of 
the treaty with Fniiiee, Franklin had been . 
uppoinpyi mitiisthr plenipotentiaiy to that 
court ^1778), anil w as sukstH^ucntly named 
one of tlie' commissHoiiors lor negotiating , 
tlie iwaoe with the mother country. At 
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of die negotiation^ (November, 
.1782), he requested to bub'recalled, after 
4 years spent in the senice of his 
; ,.>eouiitry, but could oM obtain permission 


to become nearly globular in their shape. 
Its coniiiion, mode of occurrence » in 
granular masses. It is black, brittle^ apd ■, 
slightly magnetic. Specific gravity, 


'■/country, but couid nM obtam permission slightly magnetic. Bpecihc gravity, 4.c7.| .^ 
return tiU 1785. During tiiis interval,. It conasts of iron,’ 66; oxide of zinc, 17; . 
''.'he negotiated two treaties, one with Swp- and oxide of manganese, l6. It occurs' 


den, and one with Prussia. The general 
“Cotlmsiasm with wliich he was received 
in Fnuice is well known. His venerable 
age, his simplicity of manners, his scien¬ 
tific reputation, the ease, gayety and rioh- 
•ness oi his conversation,—oil contributwi 
to render him an object of admiration to 
courtiers, fashionable ladieii and savanis. 
He regularly attended the meetings of the 
, .academy of sciences, and was apimintcd 


very abundantly in New Jersey, iicconi- 
paiijing the. rod oxide of zinc, and’ia'. , 
often ‘ imliedded ,in limestone, assbeiated 
with garnet, spinellc, &c.. 

Fua.vks; a German trilic, which be- , 
came known in 238 A. .1)., when 


11 an object of admiration to tJiey lived between tlie Weser and the 
shioiiable ladieii and savatUs. Lower Khine. As.early ns in llus 4Ui 
attended the meetings of the century, they made inva.sious inU) Gaul, 
sciences, and was apjmintcd. and, in the Iteginniug of the .5lli century, ,, 


, one of the conunittoe which exjMised 
Mesmer's imposture of animal magnetism. 
' At a meeting of the arademy, he met Vol¬ 
taire, llicn iu Paris, on his tnumpiial visit. 

• The jiatriarch of letters and th»i ]»atriareh 
of Ubeny ippt liefore a crowiled ludl, juid 
emliraced. On his return to his n.-itivc 
coun'iy. ('ofcMv he was permitted to n'tno 
to tlio i ivs<»m of his fainft’i, he fdled the 
office of president of Pennsylvania, anrl 
Bcrved as a delegiite in tlie lederal con¬ 
vention, in *1787, and ajqiroved the ih,ii- 
stitution tht'n formed. He die<l April 17, 
1790, with his farultifjs and affi'ctnnis un¬ 
impaired. A pomjilcte editi(*n of Ins 
works w.'is pnblislied in London, J80(*, in 
3 vols. 8vo. His memoirs, with.his post¬ 
humous writings, were published by his 

C dw>n, W. T. Franklin, hi 1819,3 vols. 

^ later edition, 8vo. 

Fr4"»ki.in; a post-town of. Missouri, 
capital of Howard cminty, on (Vie norili 
bank of the Missouri, 2(X) miles abovr- St. 
IjOuis, 1‘JO W. N. VV^ Poto.si; Ion. 92^ ,*>4' 
vW.; lat. 38° 57' N. Population in 1821, 
*1800. (For the population in 18^10, si e 
Vrukd Slates.) This town was laid out in 
1816, and, lu 1821, contained about ,'500 
buildings, some of them handsomely built 
, of bficl^ others frairuul, but the greater 
part of logs; also a court-house, a jail, a 
' market-house, a land-office, an .aeadeuiy, 

I ft printing-office, &jc. It is regularly laid 
out, the streets 82i feet wide, with a j,ub- 


they first entered lielgic Ganl. (See 
Franre.) The exten.si%’e district Aviiich tlie 
I 'nuiks, at a later period, wrested from tlio 
Aileinatiui, on the Rhine, constituted tho 
JVffacifl (Uifnaiia. Tim country, siticc cjill- 
ed hVanconia (Fmnkenland)^ did not then 
lH‘b>ng to the. p'rauks, but lonned part of 
Tijuringia, from which it was pnrliahiy 
separated in the time ol’Citarlemugne. In 
the !)ih century, we find a iluchyof Franco¬ 
nia in German histojy, w hieli, at a later pe¬ 
riod, helonged to the lioheustuufeu family. 

FawzENSBRUNX; the name of some 
mineral s|)rings near I’iger, iu Holiemift, 
rising from a Uirl' moor. As early ns 
l.’i84, they seem to have been visited, and. 
to have <-ujoyed much reputation in the 17th 
century, after which Uiey sunk in reptite, 

Frapcati ; one of the most x'harming 
spots of Italy, on the site of the ancient 
Tii.sc.ulum, 11 milt* S. K. from Rome. ■ 
Tusculum, acconling to tradition, was 
Imilt by Teligonus, son of lilyase-s. Cato 
the censor wa.s lioru here. P'rascati is 
much resorted to by the Ruiiuuks, in the 
.sunurier ‘eason—tempo di viUcggialvra, us 
tlie Itahaus c.idl it. Situated on UiC* de¬ 
clivity of u hill, It affords the most en¬ 
chanting views of the Ceunpagna eU 
Roma, of the ^Ima ciiia horaelh end of 
tlie sf»i in tlie disuiiicc. Among the vil¬ 
las, the Villa JUdobrandim, eiuled also 
Belvedere, from its lieautiful views, is re- 
iriiU'knble; it now lielongs to the Borg- 
iiesc liunily. P'ountains, nuns, Intss-reliefs, 


iica^are of 2 acres, for .the erection of lii;f>c lainily. P'ountains, nuns, lioss-reliefs, 

* puWic buildings. It has a healiliy situa-' fresco paintings of Donienichino, are to lie 
' fiwi, 11 } a distnet very fertile and rapidly found in this villa. Frascati is the see *; 

aett^g.> At tlie aliove date, it was the of a bishop, and contains a Heminaiy,ep- ; 
,, second town in'business and importance dowed by tlie late cardinal York, once 
in Missouri, and the western limit of bishop of the place.' Population, 4200... 
tfteam-bofits and other bouts. In the environs, and on tlic summit of tlifc.,’ •, 

PRAJntMJfiTE. This miheral is found hill,theniinsofTu8Culiun are still viable, i 
jerystallized in Uic form* of the. regular near which are Uie ruins of Cicero’s villa| < 
oc^iedrnu (its primary form), tlioii^h tliosc of a.sinoil ampbitlieatre, baths, • 

, 'more generally its crystals are highly P’rasera Caromniensis, or AMSBioRJf^i ‘ 


inoffified by various replacements, so us' Cquombo, inhabits the hasiii of Rie Ohi^f, 
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and ■ Misflissipp/,' extending as Tnr west¬ 
ward as the wcairceB of the Arkansas, and 
is also fomid among the Alleghany moun¬ 
tains. It is allied to the pntian,. and 
fKisscsses ainilar sensible propfeities. . The 
stem is herbaceous, erort, f/rdm three to 
six (feet high; the leaves oval oblong, op¬ 
posite and vertieillate; llie flowers green-^ 
ish yellowthe corolla is much larger than" 
the calyx, mid botli are divideil into li)ur 
segments; then* are four Stattjons and one 
style, ft is biennial, and grows in mar¬ 
shy places. ' The r(*or, which is very bit- 
l<'r, has Ik'oii extensivclj vinphiyed, in the 
western coundT, in place, of the geinfiiic 
colomlw, wlu<‘h, however, it is uiferior. 

I'V.AT. (A'e Evjihntics.) 

, F'katervities ; ndigiou-s Sf)cictic.s for 
pious pructiec.s and beiicvulent ohjcct.s. 
They wen* often foniicd during the middle 
ages, from n desire of imitating the holy 
orders. From the 3‘.ltlt to the l.lth cen- 
tnr>', nothing was considered more ini'ri-* 
toiious tJiim to form and Ix long to such 
onlers. 'I'he laity, wlio did not wish to 
pronoimce the moiia.«tic vows, entered 
into associations, in order to gain some 
of the advantages of the religious, even 
m their worldly liti*. Tliesi* .sei ietns 
w'cre at first fonned without any ecclesi¬ 
astical interferenci*, and, on this aecoimt, 
many of them, wjiicli did not obtain or 
did not set'k the aeknow'Ji'dgmcnt of the 
ehurrh, had the apneanuiee of separa- 
lists. wiiieh snbjeeteil them to the charge 
of heresy; as. for eMunple, the Itegiiines 
fq. v.) and ItegliaiYls, the IJrotliers and 
SistCts of tile Free iSpirit, the .\posp)lie 
Ilrethren, llie Flagellants (q. v.),aiid liroth- 
ers of the Fross. (See the aiiiele Fran- 
cincans, whose iliird order jiresented simi¬ 
lar appp-tmuicc.-j.) I'he ehiireh tolerute.d 
them tor a louger or shorter time, but 
Anally persecuted and euppres-sed them 
as heretics. The pious fraternities, vvbieh 
were formed under the direction of the 
church, or word acknowledgcil ■ by it, 
were either required by their rules to 
afford assistance to travellers, to the tm- 
fiirtiinate, the distressed, the sick, and the 
ilcsertwl, on account of tin* inciricieiicy 
of the {Kitice, and the want of institutions 
for tlie pfs>r, or to perforin certain acts of 
(leniteDCe ami devotion. Of this ilescrip- 
liin' wore the fYaires Poidijiccs, who 
flouriahod, in the south of France,, from 
the I3tli to the IStli century. They built 
hridgee and hospitals, maiiitainod ferrh's, 
kept the roads in repir, provided for tlie 
’ tKCOr^ of the higiiways, and. by alms 
. wd fdiW amassed great wealth, which fell 
ioHhm han^a of the Knights-of St. John, 


' wlien they were suppeesed'by PiosTL. ™ 
Himiiar to these *VvurB the Knights and ^ 
('onqianions of the Santa. Hermandod ''' 
(q. v.j in Spain; the ?^miliars and Cross 
' llortrers in tlic service of the Spanish in- t 
’ qitisitioii: the Calender Brothere in <j}er-' 
.many, Ac. Tlie pmfessed object of the ■ 
Alexians was to visit tlie sick and im¬ 
prisoned ; to collect ahns for distribution; 
to console criminals, and accompany diem 
to the place of execution; to bury the 
<iead, and to cause masses to be said for ; 
tliosc who liud been executed, or for per- ' ' 
.>!nfis found dead. They derived tlieir 
iiiimc from Alexius, tli(>ii' [lutroti saint, 
and were at first (in the beginning of the . 

J hb ct'imiiy) principally composed of 
jx rsqiis from the lower classes of tlie ( 
peiqile in the Netherlands. They were 
afn-rwnrd.s iiie,rea.«(!d by the addition of a ■ 
li'iriiile branch, the Black Sisters, and 
sjireail through the Rlieiiisli provinces. 
.Vlihougli lav brothers, they had houses, 
imd formed thejr order into two provinces, , 
under ar> ecelesia.''tical goveminent. Qn 
uecoimt of their mean hahltations, they 
WOK-al.'-'o <*Jilled CcUitrs; and, from their 
low teiif* of singing (in Gernlkh, Lidlcn) 
ar imernieiit.->, Lollards; also, from tlieir 
tetnjieranee, the* Maleinans. They still 
exist, in the soeicties for burying dead 
bodn s, in Antwei*|i, Utn'chf and Cologne. 
'I'he Brothers of Death, of the onler of 
St. Paul, were founded at Uouen, in 1(J2(). 
'I'liey were tlressed in .black, like the 
.Alexians, an«l wen^ di.sdngiiishoil by a 
deatli's head on their scajiulary. Tlicy 
wen' Mijipressed by jiopc I'rbim VIII. 

Of a siuiiku- nature are the fienitents who 
perform charitable acts as jicnanceB, in all 
the princijial cities in Italy (in Romo 
aloiu! there are more than 100 fraternities), 
atid among xvliom are jiorsoiis of all 
classes, even of the highest nobility. 
There are also Gray Penitents (an old fra¬ 
ternity, of an onler existing as early as 
P.ki4, ill Rome, and introduced into 
France under Henry in|, the black fra- i 
tcmitie.s of Mcrcy’arid o* Death, the Red, 
the Blue, the Green, ufld tlie Violet Peiii- , 
tents, .so called from the color of their 
(^vvl; the divisions of each were known by • 
the colors of the ^girdle or mantle. The 
imncipal initemities are dustingiiishod by i 
certain privileges. 'Phe spiritual and secu- 
lar authorities favor Uiem, Itccauso their 
activity supftlies miuiy defects in the pubs' 
lie institutions; and tlicy are often of es- 
scntial service, ns tn endowing poor giria, 
in reclaiming prostitutes, and aiding scrs^- 
gers, and persons in destitute circum- k‘; , 
stances. (sJee/ounitd qf o Tbur tn 





FRATERNlTIES-FRAUNflOF^J^ 


, ^ Madam dt la Ra^lat.) Among ihe 
: 'iniricipal jNirioties of this kind am tlM‘ 
: Fratomity of the Holy Trinity, foundoil at 
Rohm*, in IMt?, by Vbilip de’ Nerii for the 
rellof oi' pilgrims, ami tlje oiired dl^■J^^lis- 
sod IKiiti thf! hos[titals; tlus fratomiuos of 
' slio«'-inhk*’rs ajid tailors, fonndt'*! at Paris, 
in htlo. tor tbo ndigious u)Stnjfti«»ii of 
tuid j(»nrneymru; and tin* 
‘brothers and Sisters of the t'hnstian 


to the hcanousness of'the <t|| f 

caws where'eoromdn pnidenM' 
have pianied a m&u, he is left hitiil,, 
remedy (th« '^wng fbr dainagce)!''- 
tlecctv'ing b}^ f<i& weifdtts oT merles or, 
false tokens, comes within Uie elans of ■ 
criniitinl.odun'eeK. 

FuAiE.NaoB, fiehiy; auatne <»f honof.y!, 
li*’stovvc<l a minritrel (metstersw^^^- 
ttlto fned at the close of the ISth and. 


si hools of the cli^ld Je«ns, founded in 
'.d78, who sup|Kmed ftx'e schools tor p< < 1 ' 
tl'ildreti, and were of great ser\iie to 
neglected young people in fVainv. Tins 
borly siip])lied .Mndaiwc tie Maintenon's 
school, at St. <Vr. wjth ieinak- Jiistna t. is. 
The thitemilies which wcjv estahh'iiMi 
sdter the restortiliun of the elder Ihuu-hon 
hoc in Trance, imder ;ii-' name < f rit/.'- 
.‘.•.foiurits. .ivtncealed ptditica! tiesletis 
der die cloak of rehsrit-n. Tiiev were 
T'nde.- the direction of ih<‘ anii-e->iir.T,'n- 
fjonal clergi'. ami acted with the nhras 
-ir J^wroyi. f>t. Ir 17'. , 'f'h< se fiat*,-* 
iijf, > f..? not to he coKtl/undeti 'th t! e 
Urotl'crsi and ?iM‘: • ■ t'iiarity. wiii»,(‘ 
iiti.sjmrds ye tound m ail the p'iii''.|.al 
< Jties of Cafliolie T !>i i.sten.loni. M.’.Iohn 
<ie Djfij. wiio .servcit in .%1’nca nndej-* to*' 
banners of ('haile'. V, toiiudid snmla!- 
“■'ocieties of cjiarity in Spam, ni Tih*. 
They wore a hhiek tin 's. .lUi.l io<(i\c«l 
the rules of ,11 ineiiiia ant orde;. i 'U' V 
afi» rwards gave theni the rule of M. \!j- 
gnstme. TJiev wliseino .all tiic nitm.i'iic 
vows, and in Kiirvpe, m nlmt'-': tv'-.y p;’.>-r 
of which they are tonnd. shty lane a 
gt nerdl siipfri<*r. 'fiioM* in Aiie uea 
• \t"ar hrowii cowl-, nmi ij;.\e a liislmet 
general. The Sisters of Uiianfj touniii- 
th’jiendpnt societies; aiii«/iig tluar t'tah- 
hshnicnts i- tie' givat hotel ihen at r'aii'. 
They receue tie* si-'k of every conduion, 
nation and lyligioii. In itStto. the order 
lifttl *224 rieinasteries. 

FnATiri; 1 , 1 , 1 ; the Italian diminutive of 
/rate, hrolhtr or nui^ih: the namt given, 
towanl.® tin; end of the IJlth century, to 
wandcripg fiitvntricimts'of ditierent kinds, 
gnd also to cemuii Tnniriseuiis, wlm pre¬ 
tended to praeiise the rnlc« of their onl'-r 
in their full ngor, Thtw sta-n sunk inhl 
< eontempt, as they s-eenieil to ctmsider 
Christiah virtneas consisting aitoir/ ther in 
' wjuahd poverty- (See Fyntinurffi.s.) 

■ PttAD, Oernian for irumnu, in curs in 
many googmphical mnnes, as Frnwvfihl, 
Frmiensfrin. 

Fravo. Ali frauds, or atteinins to tie- 
fraud, which cunrutt lx* guardeil against * 
by common prudettee, are indictable aj 
common law, and punishable acconliiig 


the heginuing of the 14th ceuluty, of . ' 
whose lile, howtiver, we luiow nothing, . 
except tliat he jirnclised his rfrt ut Mentz, 
and died 411 that city in 1317. According 
to the opinion of some writers, he was h: 
til ■■'tor til’divinity mid canon at Mont’/, 

11 IS real name seems to liave Ivecn Hennf 
VMi .l/i.v.vtrt (Meistrn), b} which ho H 
stiineiimis mentiotuid. The princi|»oi 
themt' of his songs was the virtues of the . 
liur sex. I’or this rt'asoii,he wu.s .so high* 
iv estcemetl by the laiik-s ol’ Jii.s time, that 
iii*T aie said to havti carried his boily 
with their own hands to the gmve, whicli 
ihev ha:hed*with their tears, luid around, 
wliirli they pourevl so iimcli wjne ns to 
iimiidaie the wjiole floor of the church. 
Slime of hi*, poems an* in the collcrtion of 
’’tlane'si', and many others in in!Uiuscri(rt’. 

Frvi Mioi r.Ti, Joseph vun, was hivry at 
SiraOliniL', in Havana, 3Jarch (I, 1787, oinl 
wa' early o'.iiigt'il to assi'-t his father in his 
basinets of a glazier. In hi.*' llth year, 
he lo'i his jKirenfs; and, in ITflJ*, he was 
plaeed witJi a looking glass maker luid 
giat'-griiider at Mimicii. lie was imalile 
to pay jmy tuition lee, and was therefore 
ohligetl to seno a six years’ apjMrerititte- 
.*>iiip. Ills master would not allow liini 
to go lo the Sunday-school, and Frami- ,^ 
heter tdmost forgot how to reed and ’* 
write. During liis appreiiticc.sliip, tile 
house of his ma.ster le.Il iltiwii, and the. 
hoy remained huried for limr hours in the 
ruins. The king, having heaifi of this 
accident, gave him 18 (Incurs,^ and pnwn- 
isetl to take, rare of him if he wanted any 
llniig'. Fraunhofer had sstill to servo three 
years, and lie spent Ins money on optic- 
glas,se.«, which' he ground on Sundays, fpr 
wliie.ii pnrjiose on ofiticiaii allowed him 
tlif use ot his macliiiie. He soon pro- 
cureil a machine of his own, and used it * 
also for cutting stones, though he had nevej* , 
seen tliis done. TtzscJineider, having 
heard of the boy, tuid seeing with how • 
inany diflicnltioB be hud to struggle, ari^* .,, 
ing from his want of knowledge in thi , , 
theory of ofitics, lent him boohsj but hk * 
muster forh^e him to rr^nd them, anid bQ, 
was obliged to steal away on |pi'. 

order to pursue his studies. After yaiiouS i. t 
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vicisinideB in his Hfb, in which he Qever course of these experiments, he discovered 

* nc^W ^ *1^) '•tvM* ______S_ 


vvould ash the king, for the fulfilment of 
hit) promise, he became, in 1806; connect- 
, wl with Von Reichenltach, who was in 
want of.an optician, as the war then pre¬ 
vented the obiaiMing of glaHstfa from Eng- 
ian<L 111 1807, Fnliiiihofur was ai>pointed 


that bright hxe^ line, which ai^ars in 
die orange color of the ^ectrum, when it 
is produced by tlie light of This 
line enabled him aflcttbvavds to aetentune 
the alisolute power of refraction in di^r- 
ent milisuuices. The ■ experiments to as- 


to superintend the optical instrument man- C(*rtain whetlier the solar spectrum con 
ufactoiy at BenedictlicHm, established tains the same bright line in the orange as 
bv Utzschneiiler. In 1809, Ueicheiibach, that produced by die light of firO, led him 
.Utesebneider aud Fraunhofer united, aud- to tlie iliscovery of the innumerable dark 
fottnded the establisliTneiii for dioptrical fixed lines iti.dic solar sjioetrum, consisting 
instr}iraeiits,_al Ih^nedictheurn. One of of perfectly homogeneous colors.* This 


ti» most difficult operations of pmetical 
Ofitics >vas to [Milish tlie sjiherieel surfaces 
of lar^e object-glasses accurately. I<>auti- 
hofer invented u tnachine wfiicli ohviaied^ 
thisdif}iruity,aiid rendered tlie surface mofe 
accurate thiilt it was left by the grinding. 
He invented, also, oilier grimhiig ami pol- 
tebing uiii<diiries, and introduced many 
iniptovenicttts into the maimftietiire of tlie 
ilifferaut kinds of glass used for ojttical 
instrumeiils, and which he found to be 
alyvay.s injured by flaws and irregularities 
of various sorts. In 181,1, ho constructed 
a new kind of furnace, and, on the second^ 
occasion wlien he inelteil a large (|unntHy, 
found tliat he. could jiroduce fiiiit-glass, 
which, taken from the hoitoiii of a \esM‘l 
couiaiiiing 2 ewt of glass, had the tainie. 
refractive power as glass ttikeii from the 
surface. He did not again succi'cd so 
well for sometime; yet he continuod to 
•study the causes of'his failure, always 
meidng at once 4 cw;. He t'ouiid that the 
Enjsdish crown-glass and tlie rieniiim ta¬ 
blet-glass boUi conrtuiied defects, which 
•occasion irregular refraction. In the 
thicker anil larger glasses, there would he 
more of such defects, so that, in larger 
telescoficis ifiis kind of glas's would not be 
fit for object-glasses./ Fniunbofer tliere- 
fore made his own crown-glass. 'I'he 
cause which htul hitherto prevented (ho 
accurate detenninationof the power of a 
given medium ;o refract the rays of light 
and aeponue the difRirciit colors whicli 
they contain, was chiefly the circum¬ 
stance that the colors of the •spectrum 
have no precise limits, and that the transi- 
tioo from one color into aiiotlicr ts grad¬ 
ual, and’not immediate; hence the angle 
of'ijefractioii.cannot, in the case of large 
i^Ctra, be measured witliin ICK or la'. 
To obviate tliis difliculty, Fraunhofer 


was an im)>ortuiit discovery. Fraunhofer 
ha.s deseniied his experiments relating to 
tbe.se di8».;overie& in vol. v. of the Memoirs 
of the. Royal Bavarian Academy, and'in 
vol. Iv. of Gilbert’s Jinnaltn der Physik. 
The accounts have been translated into 
several langnagos. In 1817, be was 
clios4‘n a inenibcr of the academy bf 
sciences at Munich. Fraunhofer made 
oiiier experiments liesides ihose on the 
ri flexion and refraction of the light, par¬ 
ticularly on the inflection of lighb the 
h.'ippy success of wliich led him to tlie. 
i!i.vcove-ry of the very difterent plienoinena 
whicli arc jirodnced by the mutual influ¬ 
ence of inflected rays: for insiihct, he was 
enabled to produce perfectly homogene¬ 
ous s|K-ctni of‘colors entirely witliout 
jirisms. As these sjH-etni, whicli are pro¬ 
duced siiiijijy by fiiij; threads, perfwtly 
eijiial and parallel, placed close to each 
other, <‘ontam those dark fixed lines, which 
he had fiirmerly discovered in the sjiec- . 
truiii produced by a jirisin ; ami as, there¬ 
fore, following iIm! eoiirsi* of the light, die 
tingles I'ould be ascertained withanextrti* " 
ordinary precision, tbc^curious laws of diia 
nunliticatiori of light could be deduced 
witii unusual accuracy. (See vol. viii. of 
the Memoir!^ of the liavaruvi Academy, 
and I’^rt 11 ol'Sclnnnacher’s Astronomical 
Treatises, in French.) The laws of light, 
as then km^wii, were such that‘several 
liy])otheses could Ik' adafited to them. 
I‘'rauiihofi‘r, in iTideavoriug to find a llie- 
ory which sliould embrace his discoveries, 
saw iliiit they could Ite satisfactorily cx- 
liiained &n the* prlnci{ile8 of interference, 
thiit is, according to doctor Yoimg’s hy-' ' 
^thesis of uiuiulution, vHih certain inudifi- 
catioiis. Proceeifing on thes6 prhiciples, , 
he estahlislied a general onaJyticul expt^ , 
Sion for tlie new luwsof light, front wltich , •, 


t/aade a series of experiments, for die pur- it appean^d that if he xvere oapabJ& of', 

DOae of nmdiK'.ini/linmniirRiinfiiis liirht firTl^ nuilrilinr 'vviutMiinAaii- rtf rta,.- ' 


pose of produciiig homogeneous light arii 
. fwpally; gild, as he was unable to effect 
Jus oo^ct in a direct way, he Invented an 
OipparatuB, which enableti him to attain it 
’ ^ , 4 PcaRs of lamps and juisms. In the 


making an ‘'iiistrumciit consisting bf per? 
fectly parallel tjireads, so fine that '^uotit 
8000 would makd only one Paiisian mck, 
the {iheuomena produced by th^ra vi^uld 
lie modified in a way ‘ apparently very 





He there^Tre msuite >a new 
4 of experiments, aitd invemed a 

' mBctune for divi^n, wluiei} eikbled him 
, ’ u> product such iiiBtnmwDts witli the 
'.necessary accuracy.*, 'flie results of liicsc 
fevperiuriciits, which ix‘rfbctly justify the 
tbt*oiy, wore published by FrnunhofJ'.r, in 
vol. Ixxiv. of Gilbert’s ..'^nTials of Phyxics. 
Until his diuitl). he was occupied with the 
furUicr invt'sugotioii of tiiis interesting 
subject. Severalatnios|)horic. pJiciiouieiia, 
which formerly could not he oxpluinvil 
cicconliug to the l.iws of light tlicn known, 
(for instance, halos, parhelia, icc..), wi re 
explained on optical prineip!c;s, !iy Fraun- 
holer. Atreatiseon this subject iseon^aiii- 
ed ill Schumachers AsUenornichl Tre:i- 


■(18C2) restored to the pnestsof tbeidhtiroii' 
of Rome the {lower of 'perfbrming <hwr 
functions publicly, many of di«n iseudd^' 
from the olisourity in wmch they had'dil 
dien reintuned, and, with great zejPi), if not 
wit!) much &hiiity, nttarkod.the phiioso* 
jihy which tliey c.onside«Ki the source of 
all till) misfortunes of France. Amt»ug 
these, M. de Frayssinous distioguialKM 
hiiiiseif. His diwonrses excitt'd m great 
seiisarion. and the church of St. Sulpice, 
in wlrieh he ptt-ached, was crowded wtfi 
auditors, (hi the organization of the uni- 
vi*rsity {IHOT), he was ereatwl u fnemlier 
of the faculty <if thtiology; hut a mow* 
brilliant career was opeiiu<l to him by 
Ohe ri'-'toratioii of the ItourlHiiiR. He was 


Xisea. We must n iuark, further, that Ik- 
made, with his -own liands, the 
inents whii'li he in\enlcd for his <‘\j>eri- 
iiHiiits, and, at the siuiie nme, oxcemed 
tiic engra^uigs tor his tnalises. Sotuc of 
the 'most ijii{iortant instniinents. eitlu r in¬ 
vented or much iinjiroved by him, and 
npw "nerally known, are the foilowjng: 
tlie alioindtr i thv rir>r-Jiticrom‘f>'r: the 
iavip-firgdar atid t \rnctrr (flc'cnis'd 

by Fraunhofer, iu No. 41) of the Aslruiut- 
' raisc/ifM.\ae7inV/i/c»,traus!.iii UhiloMipliK-iii 
■Magazine, March. l!“'24!; the 
■allacHc refta'Iot, for the ifniversi^v of Ibn- 
jfiat (see !r?tnive’s Jkxrnjdi/m (if Vk irrmt 
/lefrcrctor .f Fraunlwfer, {n,lfn (thserriet(>,y 
at Ik'ipai; Doqwu. Itdio. tvnii en- 

graviiigsi, At At a later period, by oio. r 
of tin: king of I)avari.a, Fraiinhof’r tiiade 
a still larger pandlaetie r* fr^ctor, the oli- 
jex^t-glasf) of whi«Oi is «»f 12 Pansian in- 
ehra diameter, and of Ic" i'ert focijv, 
he aitried to.grentcj perieeiioii. in Ir!'.'. 
the <»ptic. uisfitut.oii, w hieh h..d become mi 
. fiimpus under Iws direction, was 'niii^tl'r- 
red tfoin I’lsaedicib-um to Miiiia li.. 
wheni.itoccupies, at prosent, alxnit .*>0 ]»er- 
Hons. The linn, until 1H14, was L'tzschnei- 
<ler, ReiclK ubiodi and Fniuujiofer; -nice 
that year, 1 izsehneiiler and Frauiilider. 
Fraunhofer wak memlKir of many ioreigni 
UCAdemies. This diBtiriguished man ihed 
June 7,189<), proliahly in coiiW'i^ucnex! of 
’hjs unrernitted labors and the itegli’ct to 
Jake profier tvire of lus physical waujs. 
His gmve is n«ah that of Reiehenbach 
wlio died it few <laye licforc him. The 
apprnnrbte epitaph Apjrror 'amiii sidara is 
’inscribed on his Uirnh. sl,e,ieh of his 
V lift, by Jo& 'von Utxsclmeider; also tiie 
aiticlca R^radoar^ and Ulzschnevler.) 

FR*ySsiNfiBS, Denis do; bislioji <if Her- 
HKtpolis, chaidsin to tiie. king of France, 

: and, until lttl7, graiHl-niaBter oPtlMi um- 
ven^ of Parik Wb^ Uie coucordate 


nuule, s!iei‘,essiv« !y, court dliapluin, titular 
hi-hopof Herinofsilis, graud-ina.sterof the ' 
umvei-sity, and tinally, in 1822 , menilHT 
'.f the French ucadeniy, which not a littlfe 
a-!»OHishi‘d those wiio sujipos^ this lionor 
rcM i-ved for tiistinguished scholars ; for 
the jiiiriie of, FrayNsiijous is nowiMin' to 
li'Miid ni the lumals of liierutiire. He , 
!S not a iiiemher of the congnigation, 
neitlicr doe- he helong to the MK‘iety of 
.bsiiit?. to wiiose interests he is said to lie ■ 
vr, nuieli devoted, in 182 - 1 , ho was 
cp ai'-d niini.stev of public ■worship. He 
ir-igned this oHi<‘e during the session of 
the .-iKindHT^ in 182 S, shortly after the 
dis-olntion of the Viileje iifuiistry, 

Fan Kt.r.s; hinall sjMits of a yellowish > 
colon -cattt'red over the face, »e.ck and 
Hands. Fr- ekles are eitlier natural, or 
proceed !./‘cidentally from the jautallc*’, or 
the action of the sun ufKin tin* ikul. Heat, , 
oi a stidiieii c-leiiige of die weather, will 
oftei. eaiisf tl\e skin to ajtpear of n darker 
color tli’an natural, and thereby {iroduea 
what IS called tan, suiifniim, Slc., whicji 
-et-u! (o ditr. r only in il(’gre<% and usuttliy 
disapiicar m winter. PiTSous of a.fine 
oriij)!«\ioii, and dtoi^c whoso hair in red, 
ai“ tJie most suhjpef to frt'ckles, ai^tcially , 
m those parts which they expose to tlie 
air. The origin of freckles is ox{>laint!d 
in this way : In the spring, tlio Hkitt; from 
the warm covering which ihn tiody has ; 
had in winter, aud from various other 
riiiises, is peetiliurly simsitiyc. The hetiA 
of the sunlieamH now ilraws out drepA of 
moi-stiire, which do twit dry as rafiidly as 
in mimrner. There drops operate like 
a lionvex glare, to conctaurWe tiie raytt, 
which are thus ip&de to act i«werfuHy on 
the rdf malptgkn, and tfc« caibon wliWh *' i 
It cuntaiuH is half aoidffied, and this'sdm 
stance, in this state, always has a ditfe. 
color. In* the same manner arises dra. 
dark tint which the skin in genend 





iumcB in and whicli ili^ coinnui- 

^nlortew to ordsaos who labor constantly'in 
'its iniinotliata vicinity. The only bad 
edect of freckles, is, that Uioy induce ladies 
,to kcep^thcnasclvea shut up from the iiiflii- 
encee of the weother, or to apply injurioiis' 
washes to the face to remove them. 

FaCnEoOiVDK; the wife of (’h?l]i>erir, a 
Frankitth kiugof Soissotis, a woman who, 
if‘ bJI that cljTonicles rtdate of her is true, 
must Iw* considered a monster of wiek('d- 
ncs*. Witli Bninehuut (tp v.), siie was 
tJie priiicii>ut eniise of llie wars which the 
sons of f!lotliairc ea,rri(!d oil against eaeJi 
oUier from the year fitil. She w'as Ihoii 
in .'ylik Hie station of her parents is iin- 
• known, tmd, while in tlie service of ili.- 
fii"st iuid tKie-Oiid wives of (’liiljieiie, lier 
beauty e,nj>tivaie-d the king. In order to 
arrive at the throne, Frcdegoiule removed 
tlic lirsi wife of the king by aHitiec, and 
the st'cond by ^asasshiutioii. This led to 
a war 1 m‘ 1 ween the two brothel's ('biljierie 
aia] Sigebert, Rnniebuur, wile of t'tigidien 
and sister of the mnrtjered <iueen, urging 
jier husbuiid to vengt'iuiee. ('Iiilperie 
W4US defeated by his brotlier, lii'siegi'd in 
Tonruai, and seemed to be lost, when 
Frede-gonde, who bad now become hi,-' 
wife, foimd means to have Sigcheit as.-vi-'- 
,‘*inated. She then took advamagi* of the 
coiifnidoii whieli this event produced m 
the camp of tJie enemy, to attack and de¬ 
feat them, and advanced to Paris, when* 
she look Itnmehant tmd her daughters 
prisoneri). (diilpene, Ijow ev er, tdiervt iird.s 
sent J^uiH'haiit Imek to Mel/, wliere lier 
son Cliihlebert was proclaimed king, in 
,575. The sons of lier hn.sharid i'V his 
fust marriage now fell victims to the .'im- 
bitioM of Fredegoiide, who :it length (“ans- 
ed (Jhilperie himself to be as.sjissniatevl, to 
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ged till nhc was deadher reituune were ,'' 
then burned. 

Fredeaic ; thd name ©f many disttii> 
giiished monarchs, particularly of Gff~ * 
many. , The Germau name ie Driedrieh, 
coiniMvtinded of Friede {peace), and retch 
[rirk], and mentis pearefiiL 

h’liKOKRic I, jBarbarossji, son of Frede¬ 
ric, duke of 8uabia, whom he .succeeded 
ill 1147, was born 1121, and received the 
im[K*rial cmwn in 1152, on the death of 
his niiele, die em|H*ror Conrad III. He 
was tile second Gennan emperor of tlie 
hoii''(' of Holieiistaitfen, and one of the 
iTKNst able and mo.st intelligent of the sove- 
reigt.s t)f Geniiaiiy. 1I« 'aged war wjtJi 
sneee^'W .against lioU'sluus, Ring of Polauii, 
in 1157, and niised IJoliemia to the rank* 
of a kingdom. His ))riiieipal etforts were. 
din'ci' d to the extension and conlirmution 
v)f lus poWiT in Italy. He undertook siv 
eaintiaigtis, to chastise the rt'lsflhous ehie.i 
of Lombard}, winch had become rich 
ahd jiovv'orliil, through their eoiiuperc" 
:ind inanut'aeinres. Tin* city of Milan, i»i 
jKinienlar, had resisti'd bis orders, and 
snlijeeted .several eiiies. 1 iie ^emperor 

eonip-'lled it, at\er an obstinate resistaji-'e 
(ll.V), to smrender. The <'‘itv, having 
)-eV(>liei>l a seeeud time, was agsifrti e.ap- 
Uii-ed |,n<'2;, .-utd ni/ed to the gmind, 
wall the exception of some ehnrohes aim 
i'onveni.s. some .suhurlis, uiid one gate, 
laiill ill honor of the emperor Otlio. lire- 
.-eia and I’liic-n/a were compelled to d“- 
strov their futiitieations ; the other cities, 
whieli hud ejigaged m the revolt, lost their 
pnvdi'ges and their freedom. But the 
])o[ie, .'Vlexunder HI, wlio liad Hed to 
l'''runee, eveomniunieated th<* errijieror, in 
lltiH. The cities of Lombardy catered 
into ii new alliaiiee. The Mifaiim'-n*- 


otitaii^ tho opportunity of gratitying anoth¬ 
er passion. By the. assistance of her 
brothcr-iu-lttw, Guntratii, kingof Orlean.-., 
Fredegonde wu.s made regent of the king¬ 
dom during ilie ininurity of her sou, Clo- 
Uiairu H. .She gradually extended lier 
authority, was victorious in her xvars 
against the Frankish kings, who had 
formed an idiiaiice against tier, and, on 
her death, at tiie Jigc of 55 (in 5!)7), she 
toil the kingduiTi, in a flourishing eondi- 
tiott, to her sou. If Preilegoudc wjls 
what wo have described lier from the 
chronicles, she is a remarkable instance 
^ of succeswful guilt. Bnipehaut, the mortal 
’ anciny ofFrodegonde, attempted to tteprivo 
Clothaire II of the crown, hut she was 
ilescrted by her vassals, taken jirisouer by 
l^othairu, who, in l6ll), causeri her to he 
tied to the taU of a wild horse, and drag- 


buill their city, and gaiiu'd the deeifive 
battle ot Como, over the imperial army 
(117(!), the eoiiseqiietiee of which was the. 
peace,eorielnded at Venice (1777), lietwcen 
the emperor, the poia* Alexander HI, and 
ilu* cities of Loiiiliiu'dy. The events of the 
war, wliicb lasU'tl ulniust 20 years, weiv 
not particularly favorable for tlie emjieror. 
In the ineuii time, Frederic had declared 
l^U'ck and Rntisbon imperial oitit's, ami 
gnus founded a middle rank lietweon the 
emperor and the German princes, by 
wliii'li the iiiiperial power was increased, 
and the condition of the citizens raised. 
Frederic also inrreiuR'd lus power l^’ the 
sejmnition of the ducliies of Bavaria and ‘ 
Saxony (1180), whieli Henry the Laon had 
held togetlier; hift the two parties of the ’ 
Guelis and Ghibt'lincs (q. v.), which had i 
arisen under hi« predecessonk wer^-.ntt ' 
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other. News haviugbeen received, to the most remarionhlo perio^^of the 
M l. 11 .. 1 ... j /•— jjppg jjg tt peHod Vhev metf J 

like Gregory VII luul hiiioceBt III haa' 
piised tlio hierarchy to a degree of impor- - 
tauce almost incr^ible^ yrhen, by t^e 
establishment of tht; orders of knightliood 
(for tliP puqKJse 6f fighting against the N- * 
fidcTs, and of extending the papal jurfedic-f 
tion), of the mendicant' orders, imd ^ 
tlin iruiuisitiou, the formidable Iniiai&Qf r 
tlie ernkrHia>«tical structure were erdcteti^, 
when, by means of llic crusades, the peo¬ 
ple of Europe were first brought into a 
«-Io»er couue.xion by a cuminoii i^el^g, 
iiiibcKlied in die sign of the cross; 
after many individual voices had been 
' niistxl in vain, though not forgotten, the 
ProtestantiMn of the middle ages made it¬ 
self heard through Uic VVuldeuscs and the 
Albigi'uses; when «“hivalry, ennobh^d by 
ndigioii, ol)tained a higher cliurncter and 
a consistent organization; when the class 
of free citizens was gradually rishig from 
its long degmdatioii, and was sup{)orted ' 
iu Germany by Frctlcric, against tjie arjs- 
to(;racy, although opj»oaed by him in Up¬ 
per Italy, ns ('untriliutiug to tlie jarwer of 
ilie pope, and when yn; cities strengthened 
tlieinselves against external dangers by 
gifat eoufedenicies, and completed ana' 
confirmed their internal organization by the ■ 
establi,>.l]inent of corponitions; when,in op- 
;K)sition to the system of violence ip which * 
tl*t; right of the slroiig(*st is tl^o strongest ' 
riglit, the fii-st public p.’ace was proclaimed c 
in the Gentian language, and th^ seeref; 
tribunal of flie Fsonv. (q. v4 its 

seurci'Iy-perceptible workings'; wlien the., 
firs: imivursiiies aroused the spirit of inqidry ; 
and examination f when tlic songs of the'' 
• Provnii^ls bad found a home hi Germany' 
and Italy, und'’were sung i»y emperors 
and kings:—these were the thnes in which 
the grctii Frederic of Ilohenstaufen lived 
and acted. Without liehig tall, Frederic 
was well fonnedjofa fair eomplexion, mdlth', 
a fine forehemi, and a nose resembling the.,’ 
antique, and a gentle, and kind expresaioh ' 
of the eye and mouth. He inberitod the ' 
cbh-f virtues of hi^ highly distinguished , 
family; washrave, bold and generous, mid ‘ 
possessed great talents, highly culdyatodt. 
He luidctstood oil the Imii^agcs hf hil' 
subjects*—Greek, Latin, Italian, Gennanl,, 
French and Arabic. was severo apd ; 
passionate, mild or liberal, as eirefta 
stances requited ; gay, cheerful and Hva 
as his fbeliugs dktotra. As Jiis liody.il 
been strengtbpi;^ and rendered ipoceKUt''. 
by chivalrous ejeercises, so his'mii^ 


Salhdin had ret&eh ji^'saleih &pm 
^.^e’ Christiauai, and the having 

P^^p^ched a new ct'usade, Frederic, witli 
' an army of 150,000 men and several thou- 
r 8&nd volunteers, utidertook the third cru¬ 
sade, before thf commcuceincnt of which, 
in IJ87, a Miieral {loace was signed iu 
(Joruiany. The Greek emperor, at Con- 
fctautinople, liad secretly entered into alli¬ 
ance whli SaJadin mid the sultan of leo- 
imiin, and attempted to prevent die inarch 
of the Giirmaiis through his dominions. 
Hut Frederic forced his way to Asia, 
^ned two battles over the Turks, near 
Iconium, iK’ucVratetl into Syria, and died, 
in Uio midst of his successes, June 10, 
115)0, near ScleqciS, iu Syria, after liatii- 
ing, as some writers say, in tiie'Cvdnus; 
others aay, in die Salcf. Frederic was 
brave, UlMjral, and equally fmn in good 
fortune and iu reverses; and these quali¬ 
ties iilon^ in some measure, for the pride 
• and uTOgmice which were the priucijtal 
inufives of his actions. He j[)osscs.sed a 
remnrkajile memory. mid, for his age, 
;• unusual lyiowdcdge. lie esteemed men 
of leuers, 'particularly historians, fioru 
whose works he drew the exalted idc>a of 
an eiij|jeror, uhicLlie eiAleavoreil to real¬ 
ize throughout his reign. ,He apiminted 
his cousin, the bishop Ofho of Fivysin- 
gQn, his biographer, and his taste fijr arcld- 
tecture is still attested by tlie momorable 
ruins of the imperial palaci? erected by 
him at Gelnbausen, in IV’ctfcnivia. He 
w'fts of a noble add majesde tippenraucc, 
and, notwithstanding his quarrels with die 
pop's, a more faithful adherent to religion 
than those why* u.«c(l its ^ name to obtain 
their own purpostw. After the enijicror’s 
^ det^th, the object of tlu' eruwule was no 
, longer attaiiiahle. His heroic son, Frede- 
' ifc, duke of .Suabia, wHo bad accepted 
^e chief command, and fouiuhtd ^ic 
i'Teutonic order, was idso carried oft’ by a 
contagious disease (1191), and only a 
Mihail pari of that ])owerful army, which 
JRpederic had cmidueted out of Germmi}', 
'pver returned liorae. 

FksPEtuc II, Huiienstaufon, grand.i«u 
the preceding, bhm at Jesi, in the fhA, • 

' musette of Apeona, Dec. 26,1194, son of 
tfe emperor Henry VI unci of die Nor- 
matt ratneess Constance, hein-ss of the 
Twdeficilies. -'No sovereign of the inid- 
^dle'Bges, with the excpjtfiqn of (Jharle- 
'luagne and Alfred, was of so great himori- 
cai important; and fw were so disthi- 
' guided by ffl«ir personal character, .and 



by rach a renaai^leseriefl of adventures, withstanding die neglect of his ^dhiiatkil^ 
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.ii^ .heott Sevelo^d by ifs oym and 
blituned, in the schonli^ ^vemty, d ver¬ 
satility of powfjr mrely found in diose 
bom to the .iwiiple, and an energy of pur- 
. pose, which aiiMtuiiied him iivsituations in 
which others would hove liOen Iroduced to 
, despair. All this strength of body ajid 
tnind was uccossary for a ipau, who was 
obliged to repress a jK)werful aristocracy 
in Oennany, a powerful democracy in 
■Upper Italy* a j»oworful hierarchy in Coii- 
irur Italy, and to reconcile ,and unite in 
closer union, in his southern territories, the 
. hostile elements of six nations; who, for 
40 years, opposed by secular and spiritual 
anus, by rivals, exconuniinications and 
intenlict^ victorious or viirjrjuislied, en¬ 
dured tlie n’l>elliou of a son, tJu; treaclicry 
of his (hwest trieud, uud the loss of 
his favorite chilli. Frederic reiuaiii- 
. fill luwler the guardianship of Inno¬ 
cent Ilf till 1209, when he took upon 
liiinsclf the gove,ninient of Lowpr Italy 
and thirdly. 'I’h'/country was divided by 
. the fiietioas of the groat barons, favored 
by .tbe head of the church, at the time 
, when Frederic, at 15 yeai's of age, without 
I couusel or direction, ,took the nans of 
goveminont. After protiiisiug to conduct 
a CJXiHUile, he was crowned as Ut'ntian 
kittg, at Aix-la-Chaj)elle, iti 1215. The 
. possession of the (jomian tiiid Sieiliati 
erbwns gave Freilene the hope that lie 
should bo nhio to make liimsidf masti'r of 
all Italy, ^uLidiie. Lomhjird\, and reduce 
die spiritual laoiiareh iu Rome to the dig¬ 
nity of tlie first bishop in <'hristemlom. 
Rut ho niiRtook the spirit of his times, 
which was very far behind his enliglileneii 
views, lie slowly })re()ared the e.xeeution 
of tliis great plan, willi n pnidi'tiee [iro- 
pottinned to its iinportanee. lie caused 
, his eldest son, Henry, tube fhoseu king 
1 of Route, iu 1220, uudnp}teused the new 
{tope, Jlfl^orins 111 (chosen in 1216), who 
was oftended at this measure, by the pre¬ 
tence tltat the crusade, which he wa.s 
altout to' tfiidcrtxike, rendered k neecssiuy, 

' wd by the assurance that he would never 
attempt to unite Sicily with the empire. 

‘ He tltcn went to Rome, without jtayiiig 
i any regard to. the refusal of the Milanese 
f to allow liim to assume tlie iron crown, 
received the imperial i^ttwii iu 1220, and 
ij^med as emperor to his hereditary do- 
{ubuons, which he had left in a state little 
‘ ‘ .betiter titan timt of a fugitive. Here ho 
.bagan -to make prepamtions for the crii- 
tWwa. Although Proderic was obliged ,to 
, ' the heretics in the einjiire with sever- 
even declared their children, to 
, 1 . second generation, mca{table of office 
' 96 , ' ' ' ' 
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, rknis, ^et he introduced Ae Saracefw note 
Sicily into his Italian t^tork^ 
them tlie fioe exercisfe of thCir t^igion, 
and thus mode them* his most oscful anq 
faithful subjects. Hiii new code of !law»' 
won designed to unite (ho interests of, 
church and, static and 'to reconinle. the 
nobility and cfcrgy, ♦the cities and the 
peasants. It was also i;>i^.essaiy to fidapt it 
to tlie character of people so differfent 
from each ^thcr as, the Romans,. Greeks, 
Germans, Arabians,. Nobnups, Jews and 
French, while, at the same time,* it Should 
resfieet, as much as poasible, the existing ‘ 
iiKstitiitions. 'Frederic founded a univer¬ 
sity in Jfaples, the purarlise of the ancient 
world, iu 1224, w'hicli loaves many later t 
institutions of a similar kiiftl for liehind it 
2’he famous racAlieal school at Salerno was 
put in a flourishjng condition. Elegant lite¬ 
rature shone forth in tlte court of P'roderic, 
and P’rederic hirrfself, may be counted 
an long the authors of the more refined Tus¬ 
can poetry. The fine arts, under his patron¬ 
age, had their Nicola, Masucelo aiid Toni- 
ninso da Stephani, and tlie collctkions of 
art at Cafiufi and Naples, the<:fcasures of 
wliieh were increa.se,d by excavations at 
Augusta in Sieilff, wen*founded. In 1227, 
p’rederie undertook a crusade, which was 
friisti-ated by a contagious disease and tlie 
siekiiess of the emperor, so that the fleet 
reliiiued witjioiit reachiug its destination. 
Tins excited the ungi'r of the pope, Greg- ' 
. ory IX, who exeoniiniiiiieuted the ein- 
jieror, luid put his dominions under an 
iutenliet. In 1228, Frederic set out on a 
new crusade. Rut Gregory eommaiidcd 
the iiatriarr.h of Jerusalem and tlie three 
orders of knights to up{Mxsu all, Uic em- 
{leror’s designs, and caused the dominions 
of h’ruderic to be dev astated by his own' 
troops, under John of Rrieuiie. Frederic, 
nevertheless, aecomplislied wliat no one 
since the noble (ioilfniy (1099) had been 
able to obtain. Ry n treaty with Camel, 
sultan of Egypt, he obtained a truce of ten 
years, tlie. cession of Junisalem, of the 
holy places, of the wJidle cotmtiy between,. 
Joujia, Hethleliem* Naxnreth and Acre, 
of the iin[K)rtant ports of Tyre and ^ 
Salon. All Ciiristcndoin rejoic.ed, but the ’ 
envy of tlio {latriarcJi and the knights ww . 
k'uiiiled. Jerusalem, ip wlilch Frederic ^ 
jilaced the crown upoii his head with . 

Lands, March 18th, because no pnwv. 
would even reuil mass, woS put under ah ' 
interdict, and Frederic was betraypd to 
the sult^ of which the noble S*inpop .. 
himself gave him the first informi^oh. 
.The emperor noW returned, without de- 

,' . . ' . ' :':C 
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.^,^.^Jt0wr^ltiB[y, recoveip^iiis hel^- 
Wy.territori^ 1>)' arnis, after |in incftccfa- 
;W'’attornirt at lu-gotietioa H'ltli Grtej^orj’-, 
^ :anid baffleii nil the ^ntri^os of the IKiiHs 
■ ■ ifrbo vras Hiially ooHiftelled to fejeastj lum 
. froiu the exconinauiuru^oji.' The liOut- 
' Iwrds noukl )i.<te)i to uo proposals of 
,\ncace, hiu shut Up the yoad to ilib asst'tii- 
I t>ly of Kavemiu against his son, and w ould 
not allow thwuselves to, l»e deceived hy 
Givgorj-’s pithlic exhonatious, to fjcacfi; 
nay, wlien Fmicrio had reconciled the 
jiO|ie with his Roman subjects, Gregorj’ 
secretly attempted to jM-rsuade king Henry 
to relad against his liuher, juul promis'd 
him the support of the Lombards. Tlie 
folhiwhrs of Hetiry weiv already mmi(>- 
rous, wen in tJermfuiy, when he was sur- 


. imicfa by ^^ SBcrot to«BtdiWfyofE36JE6l^ 
Tp bring tliP war'to a complete tenpinv 
tion, he inarched suddenly agswst tlm 
i mpe lijuiself (l$4ft), penetrated through 
Spok'to into' lue paiw douniniopS) cap¬ 
tured Raveufia, and made the fiope tn»in-, 
ble in his capital. Roine would liave^ 
fallen an easy jirey, hud Frederic been 
al»le to overcome the last remauw of su- ‘ 
jKUTStjtion in his own bdiast. The eanjw- 
ror de.sircd to settle his cause without-re¬ 
course to extremities, hy an assembly of 
the f'lthcrs of tlic chuivh; but lie soon 
}M*rceivcd that none hut his most decided 
enemies were summoned to it, and for- 
Ixule the prelates from going to Rome; 
hui, fiixliiig Ins warnings of no avail, ho 
orilered Jiis win, Enzio, to atuick and to 


pris<'d by his lather, and liie astonished 
youth llircw himself at his ti-et, imjiioring 
inorcy. Ihit the (h-luded prince made 
a second attempt on his tiuiier, it is siiiil, 
hv |«oison. He was eoiulenmetl, with bis 
>vifc :v>(i child, to ^i-rpeiual inii'nsomncnt 
at Pi. I’clicia, in Apulia. 'I’Uere is Jin .'ip- 
pearai’.ce of liarsli'!e"i in the cojuhict <4’ 
Frederift-on this occii-ii n : that la* should 
celebrate Ivj^ third inijnKils, with Isabella of 
England, w hit gn'at eereiiifiny. almost in 
tlietery moment in which he tsas com¬ 
mitting llic son of his lu*t wife to prison, 
and causing him to !«' formally dcjuisi'd 


destroy the (ieiioese fleet, and to’ carry 
nion' than 1(K) prelates, who had crij- 
harked lor Rome, privsoners to ]Va)»leK 
Tins bkiw brought tiie inllexible (Gregory 
to Jiis death-bed, Aug. ‘dl, 1241. Occu¬ 
pied by these enteqiriaes, Enaleric hiul 
Ih-cji unahJe to encounter the Mongols, 
who Imd iiivade.d Germany ; but tliey 
retired after their ticioi-v tin ibe plains of 
WaliKtadt in Alter llie sliort reign 

oft'clestine IV,and the long iiiterregnnni 
whn h snccci ded, FFcdenc at length ob¬ 
tained a new election ; but Pigibuld Fic.s- 
eo, who, while 4‘nrdhtui, hail been his 


in the gem-nd diet of iMentz, id-'k"). 


At friend, became the ino«t foritiidable of hU 


this diet, sa!iiti»ry measures were taken for 
securing the public peace, prmalijig for 
tluvdistributioii of ju-tice, jind for ♦•ncoiir- 
aging commerce (tiie importance of uhtch 
few princes of his time understofid as wi 11 
as Frederic) and agriculture. Knderir 
now tiioughr jiiniself strong eiiousrli for 
llie struggle w ith the Lombards'. ;uid made 
his prcpdratipiis at Augsburg. 12d(i. 'Hie 
alliimce of E/./elmo ila Romutio, ruler ot’ 
Verona, and the Gldlieline cities of I pper 
Italy, doubled las small army. 'I’liis 
war and tlie election of Conrad, his sec- 


enemics as liuiocc iit IV. He confirmed 
the e\comuimii<‘ation pr^uioimced by 
(In-gory, and fled suddenly from Italy, 
where the vicinity <»f the enifioror ap- 
pcareil to him to<* dangerous, to Lyons 
(1244). Firderie liad now no alteniative, 
but fo appear as -a criminal lit'fim- tbo 
judgment-seot of a priest, or to enter on a 
dangerotis-contest with tlie siipefstition of 
ihi-agc. Tbo pope renewed the excom- 
iiiiinh'atlou, and siiinniotied a general 
fonnei! at Lyons. Jlefoni this council, 
Tliriddeiis d«- Puessa, chan<-<-llor of the 


ond SOUTHS king of Rome, were, liowcM-r, 
interrupted Fiy a short i-outc-t with I'Ved- 
eric, duke of Austria, tlie bust of the 11a- 
l)euhergsj{12.‘17). Poon aller tfio ntne'wal 
of the war against il*i- Guelph cities of 
Upper Italy, a victory at Corte Niutva,\on 
the Oglio, broke tlw- jkivvit of tlie LonH- 
bards. Milan, Bologna, Pkiccnza, flrcscfti 
and all the other cities, suiTcndcrcd. But 
Gregory was still more incensed, particu- 
liarly wtien the emperor made his natural 
win, finzid, king of Sardinia, 'and pre¬ 
pared for the conijdetbii of the coinpn-st 
of liOtnbordy. ,<Ou ralni-Suiiday, 12114, 
he excommunicated Frederic anew. The 
emfieror continued tiie vvar, but he suffered 


emperor, defended Jiis cnii.se with the 
power of eloquence imil truth, q|id ndUted 
uig-usilions the most malicious and most 
ul).snid, brought against him by his ene¬ 
mies ; but the struggle was hi vain. The* 
holy lalln-r ]iroiiounce(I the most dreadful 
curse u|Kni him ; the priests remained si¬ 
lent, extinguished their i-iindleis and threw 
them to the ground. Frederic, however, 
justifieii himself before the princes of Eu- 
rojie, was victorious Uver the Lombards, 
crushed a conspiracy in his own court, 
and n'tained iiis finniic-ss even after the 
defeat of his son Cotirail, 1^ his riyol, 
Hetiiy*. Conrad '-vas soon after succcsor 
fill, and Henry died 12-17, Tlie retmdn^ 
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der of Prpderib^s lift w,fl^ Ijoswed ir( icoA* 
.flict Shortly 'after tfivictpiy iu l<oni- 
vberdy, lie was 3i|jri>ri8etl by death, and 
bfuatJicd his last in the arms of his natural 
son IVfarifhKl, at Fior^ntRit), Dor. 

1250. He was not alhmeii. by |*rbvidetiou 
to usher in the briglit day of mte)|ocina! 

■ light iu Europe ; but Ins clforts, will 
always form a remarkable epoch in his¬ 
tory; and ihoughu<’-«‘nTury Ofpoliticjiland 
>ineutarbarbarism followed, iu winch tlio 
jUoble house of Itolieiistaufcii peri«licd, 
yet w'e see, in Louis the liavauian, wIkj 
rowiublcd Freilerii' iu m.my poijus, ihat 
his examjile w:us not wliolly lo-t, aiui tliiit 
a great idcii, once brought Vo light, euunot , 
Im* easily I'orgouen. 

Fkkdkuic Wilmvm, , ""iierally e.'illed 
the grmt vhrlor, was born in aiei, at 
.tlie age of 20 years, succeeded Jn- fuJicr 
as elector of llrandeulmrg. lb* nni'-t be^ 
considered as die ll)utider of llie 
greatness, ailW, iu nunc than one point, 
bis reign g.'ive to I*ni"iii a eiiaraeter 
• wliieh n sjiH Ir'ars. I'Vom bun is. ni a 


i ^ i.i,, , '• ■“ ■. 

f he,, when this t^te was threaten, by 
‘Louis /XI V. Though thu French' re- 
tnjated from the Nct^crlan^ Ifhan Fretl- ‘i 
eric William adt'aneed ’ hito Westphalia, • 
the success of the whole war, wiast frits- ’ 
trated by the slowness of the u^iistriau - 
'generals and their jealousy of the elector, 
w'liq was obliged to retreat fiom want of 
provisions. June 6, Id/’U, he .feoncliided, 
a treaty with France, at Vbisseiii, near 
Louvain, by dliich France promised to 
yield Westjihalia, and to pay 800,000 
liv res to the elector, who, in return, broke 
oil' bis treaty witli Ilnlland, and promised ;; 
not to render any aid to the enemies of ' 
iVance, In l(i74, the Herman empire 
declared warngain«t France. The elee- 
lur marched l(i,000 men into Alsace, but j 
Huurnon\ille,the Ahstrian geueral,avoid¬ 
ed ti iiattle, vvbicli was ardently desired 
by the ulec.toi, ainl Tumnie delented the 
imperial anny Muhliianst'n. In the 
I'ullow’ijig December, a Swedish unhy, at - 
tin; iiistiiiatior; of France, entered Pome- ' 
rania and the iVhuk. The elector hasten- 


great mcasun-, drt’ived that miliniry spirit, 
which is so striking a trait in the cliarae- 
ter of the, peojdc. Ilis ri ig!i l)*-g;iM when 
the unhappy tJO years* war w ;.s soil raeiug 
hi {iermaiiy, and hi^ coihiuct towards 
both parties was prudem. In Kill, lie 
concluded a tri'aty of neaiiraliiy wldi 
Swi'deii, notv.'iui-u’.udiii'i the enriiesi n-- 
nionstruuces of \iisiria. Iu Kill, be 
concluderl an armistice witli 1 |es-ij-(.\L"t 1, 
by whieh C'leves and the ciuttiij of Jlbirk 
were resttireu 'to bim. \ccording to tbe 
terms of ftinner treaties. Braudenhurg 
ought to h.ive received Ponienmi t, oii tbe 
death of tlie duke vvilboiit beii. 
but the elector was obbgc<l, by tbe peace' 
of Westphalia, in llJ-l!^, to leave Anterior 
' Pomerania, the island of Ktigi'ii, and jiart 
of liinder-Portienpiia to Sweden (which 
held It until 1814), and received, Iw way 
of indemnity, .Magilebiirg, Halls rstadt 
and Cammin. He directeil hiss attention 
low'ards tlie army. at»d,im[»rpA cd it mpeb. 
lu the war between Poland and Swedi'ii 
.{in lf).55), he was obliged to take ]>ait, on 
aecotmt of tin; duchy of Prussia. He 
sufi|><)ricil both parties in turn, and ob¬ 
tained an acUiiovvledmuent of the iude- 
pt.'iidence of the duchy of Prussia from 
Wdatni, upon whom it" was I'ornn'rly d('- 
]:M!ndent The estates of the. ducliy of 

. Pnissia (now' Pruijsia ProjHjr) wore tlifesat- 
iutiud With these ehaiiges, U'cause they 
Imd taken plaec without their consent. 

’ .The elector, in couw'tpience, erected a 
fortress near Kdnigslicrg. In 1G72, he’ 
concl&ded a treaty vvith Uie Butch repub- 


eil Itack, .tui.'l defeated them, <^unc 18, 
iti'.'), at Felirbellin (q. v.), wjjii 5(100 rav- 
ali v. 111. ](!7S. Ilf roucludcd a sejiaratw 
pi aei> with Franc.', at Nimeguen, as did 
also! loll.uid anS ripam, Fniticedem.and- 
I »1 till' ic-torurion of aU'tlii; coiMjiiered teiv 
ritorics to Sweden. Thy ( lector, IiavLng '' 
retii.scl i'oin|ili:t)ice, liiniw'd an alliance 
with Dcnmuik, and waged .a new war 
against Sweden, lint w.as at kuu obliged 
to Miliimr, by the peace of St. Hcniiaiii:, * 
.liiiK' 2!t, ]t!7!). He receiv('d from Frauec 
.”>00.000 Cl ow Us. Loqis XIV hav ing ocettpi- 
t'd Si vend circles of Alsace liy his tiimuu.s 
Ih'tiiil/riHi rtuniou^ Frederic William ef- 
li'ctetl an armistice of 20 years In'tween 
France and Herniauy (m 1084). I$ut 
wbi'U he renewed (l('i85) liis treaty w'irh 
llollaiid, and reecivi'd itito his duniinions 
about 1 1,000 Protestant refugees from 
I’’raiice, n> vv dilficultics arose between 
bim and Fnuie.*, which brotight bun into 
a closer connevion w’ith Au.stria, pnrticji- 
i.arly asbelioped to receive from tliat-pow¬ 
er an iadenmificatioii for the three prinid- 
jViities, Liegiiiiz, Jlriegami Wolau, whose 
giriiico had died widiout heirs; in U>75,aiHl 
whieh, aecording to an old treaty, ought “ 
to have lallen to IlratidenJHirg. lie «v- 
reived the (‘iride of 8chwiehup, iu 
luid, in tile wmie a ear, sent 8000 men to '- 
a.ssist tlie Austrians against Turkey. 
Th<*se. troop.s, uyder tli« command.of 
general vou ' .'^chdiiiiig, ' distiuglus^ied, 
tliemselves at th<' attack of Budu,'.The 
elector paid great attbation to tho.{irouio-''.; 
tioii of agriculture and horticadture, Aud,,'^' 
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ly (fl^nding protpction to the French ref¬ 
ugees, gained 30,000 industriuue matiu-r 
faeturens, who have jbeen of the greiuest 
advantage to the north of Gtermany. 
Berlin was much improved during iiis 
reign. He founded the library in tlmt 
city, and a university at Dutehurg, in 1(i55. 
He died at Potsdara, ‘April 39, 1688, 69 
years of age, and left to his son a country' 
jTuich enlarged and improved, an anny of 
28,000 men, and a well supplied tn^isurj'. 


phy ivere equdUy hte aversion. He hari- 
leiied Wolf for hrs metaphysical oiiinions,' 
and his own son, vrho bad acquired ti par- 
riaCty for jwrlrte literature'and music, was 
s<i coutinuully ihwuricd by>the king,'that he 
detcrrnhied to quit Pru^a. (rice Freder¬ 
ic II.) Ho was rigorous in his nunish- 
rndiits, and always showed an inclinatiou 
to afppavnte rather than mitigate them. 
In 1^14, he I'o.il into a bud state of health, 
which inervaxed tire ruitural \iolerrce of 


His colossal statue of hixmze, at Berlin,' his tenqH'r, ainl he heliuved witli the 


^vas cast by Jacobi,-in 1700, and is still 
one of tire greatest omuments of that city. 

Frederic At’(#ppTi;s II; elector of 
Sa.\oDy and king of Poland. (See wfwgtw- 
htO 

FREDERIC' William I, king of Pnis- 
fiia, SOD of Fft;deric I, and father of 
Frederic the Great (II), w'as bom in 
1688, ai'd displayed a ftassion for mili¬ 
tary exercises at an early age. M'liile 
crown-prince (17W)), he married S»»phia 
Dorc Ji' daughter of llie elector of Han¬ 
over, :ttc -yvanls George I of Kngland. 
' On ins Jjjpcessioii to the tlmme, in 171.‘1. 
• he endeavDjpcd to incnja.'e the anny and 
refonn tlie finances, and iKi-aine the 
founder of the. exact discipline and regu¬ 
larity, which have since charactcrizeirthc 
Pru.ssian soldieji,. * lli-^ ridiculous fond¬ 
ness fiir tall men is Mill kiiov.u. He es¬ 
tablished a regiment of tlicni. and ust.d 
every means—fniud, fon'e, money—to fill 


greatest brutality to his physicians. He, 
tlied, in 17-10,after having Im-oii reconciled 
to his son, and e.\j!n>s«‘d the gn;utcst re¬ 
gard for him. He expired in liis anns. He 
left Itelihid him an ahundant treasury, and 
lui army of titijOOO ine.ii. His afiiiirs were 
in the greattist onler and regnlurity, and 
to hislalHirsaiid wisdom wils Prussia mueli 
iiidehiod liir that prospe.rity and sneei'ss, 
x\hieli jlistingnishetl hernli she was hum¬ 
bled hj the power of ]Va])oleou. 

F'KEDKUif AnonsTus HI: elector of 
Saxony and king of Poland. (Se<‘ wlv^is- 

Frederic II; king of Prussia, the 
greatest iiionareli oi' tJie Irtii century,' 
horn January *21. 1713, son of F’redcnc 
William 1. 11;- inoiiier ^vas tlic princesis 

Sophia .Ihtioi'i- a of Hanover, Ills early - 
cdiicattioii we- -triet. Although, by the 
diicction (}*' In '>« r, lie was ioatnicted 
only m rite (leiail' of iiiilitar, exercisf;.s 


its ranks. Nothing could be more dej*- 
jfHitic tiian his military system. In other 
resjiecLs, he studied the hapjiiuess of his 
subjects and tlie welfare of the suite. 
Soon after his accession, he wa*- recog¬ 
nised as king of Prus.sia in a treaty with 
France. Indignant at the liuiniliations 
which his father had sufi'ered from the 
Swedes and Russians, who marched iheir 
troops through his dominions with iinpn- 
nity, he dcteniiiiicd to protect lii.s subjects 
from the coysequences of any future rup¬ 
ture, aud maintained an anny of nearly 
60,000 men. Frederic was unwilling to 
engnffi in tlic war lienveeii Charles XIT 
and Russia, Polaiwl and Denmark; hut 
'Charles, for whom he had a great esle<\i, 
having made a body of Prussians prLsoiir,nj|. 
he immediately declared war, aixl put hiin- 
self at the he«l of an anny of 30,000 men. 
(See ChartesXII.) He afterwards interfered 
in favor dT tlie Protestants of wunc neigh¬ 
boring countries, aud he liberally rewunled 
the iutrodqc*^' of useful arts. But being 
void of srkalice and ornamental literature, 
be regarded them witli contempt, and 
* tteatod tlieir professors witli every kind 
, of discouragement. Poetry and jihiloso-. 


and seri ice, his taste lor jioMry and music. 
xviLs early developed by the influence of 
Ills first instructress tj|„ highly gifted 
iiiudunie dc RoconIes,:uul his early teach¬ 
er, Duhnii, Avho, countenancwl by the 
tpieen, fonned a secret opjiosition to his 
fathti-’s system of education. The jirince's 
inclination led him to adopt eiitindy tlie 
views of his inotlier. This gave rise to a 
e{S)llle^s between him and his fiilhcr, ‘ 
w hieh increa'^ed the king's de.siro to settle 
the siic«'e.s.sioii on his younger son, Augus¬ 
tus William. The minister von Grunib- 
kow an<l Lyniiohl,' prince of Anlialt- 
Dessau, to promote ceitnin plans of tlieir 
own, and the Austrian amliassador, vou 
Secltendorf, for different reasons, wiilened 
tlie breach. Indignant at tho oppression 
and'hatred which lie experienced from 
his father, Frederic determincfl to flee to, 
the court of George 11, king of Kuglanii, 
hi-s mother’s brotlier. His sister Frederica, 
and* his fiicnds lieutenants Kutt and, 
Keitli, were the oii(y laireons ititrusM 
witli the secret of his flight. He intended, 
to start from Wesel, whither he badac-,, 
cmn}>auied his fiither. Some iiicantious' 
expressions of Katt betrayed tho, iot^ . 
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tions -of tho prince. Tie was ovnitu- 
koii, bronpht to trial nt Custrin, and ohlig- 
fd to Ik? an eye whiio.^rt of the execution 
of hip ,friend Katl. Heidi made liis jis- 
cape .from Wesid, and lived in floilaud, 
Iltiglutid and Portugal, till FredcrieV ur- 
cesniou to the throne, when he returned 
to IJerlin, in 1741', ainl wu's made lieuten- 
aiU-edlonel, eiiue.riy and curator of the 
aciiijeinj of wieucc.^. Whilst tin' prince 
n'lnainKI in the closest contlnemi at in 
■ (’nstrin,and was undergoing cviiniination. 
the king sent a [iroposd to liini to re¬ 
nounce the <ncci''sion, on co.idition that 
lie should h!i\c the liliorty of pursiiin!r liis 
own piciin-ilioiis in r<‘:rard to his Miidiev, 
ir.'iveiling,\c. “1 accept l!ie ]iro])o<d;” 
said the j»rince,‘‘if niy father deelare> that 
1 am not really his Min.” I pon this an- 
s’.M’i', the kinsr, who looked on (■'injua'al 
ti'lelifv wltli rehgiotiK respect, relin<pirihed 
ills plan, 'fliat the kinj’ wa^ inehneil lo 
-.1 ni aiee hi-' son to death is certain. Ihit 
(he provosts fieiniieek and .'s|•(■kenllol■f, 
who had before intnuned .airain>-t tic 
prinee, now >;i\ed hi-. ldl‘: the latter, in 
parlieiilar, by a\ailin>: Jiiniself of the in- 
terferenec of tlie • mperor. 'The pniiei.* 
W!is not admitted to court till on oeea-ion 
of tJie jiiijiiials of the princess |'’rederie,i 
’.virh rrederie, eroun-pnnee of IhiMeiiih, 
,ui:l was ol'ligcil in his fitlier. in 17;l:{. t.i 
ni.irrt the prinee-- Mlisaiteilt ('Ini'iiici 
(>(. V.}, dinighler ot‘ Fenlinand ^Mhetx, 
iluki- of Unaiswick-lhneni, I rederie 
William g'ue the easth' of Schonli.nis- n 
.to her, and, tv» the prince, tlie eoniify of 
ISnppiti,and, in I7dl,ilie town oi' Ititcins- 
h.Tg, where III' lii’cii ilexoted to -riidy fill 
he a-ctaidt'd the throne. Among his daily 
visitors weroditeniii, innsieians tmd paint¬ 
ers. lie coiTe.sjionded w itli foreiim sciiolars, 

. partieiihniy with Voltaire; whom he greatly 
,admired. Sevend of Ins writings, in par- 
ticiiiar his Anfimachiivel, iiail their origin 
in lh<? riind frtuninillitv of Hheiiisherg. 
The death of iiis fither raised him to tlie 
throrip. May ill, 1740. h’rederic, on his 
accftssinn to tiio throne, fiimd in his state's 
a pojMiIution of only 2,‘.J4(),000 men. .At 
. his decease, lit! left <1,000,000. llerfiised 
Pnipsia to this [Mli-h of greatness hy his 
talents as u legislator and genend, assisted 
in the tield and in th«' ctihinet, iliiritig a 
reigji of -tti years, hy many <lisiinguisii<'d 
nieli. His father, in expectation of a war, 
on (uicoimr ofth<! succession of the duchy 
of Jtiliers, had an tinny of 70,000 men 
on foot. Fntderic H, xvho Jiad already 
excited great expectations, retained for tlie 
nmst part the ^nslituriuns ntni law.s of his 
■ ‘ fether, but gave to tho latter more extent 

^ M. 


aral Th« dcatli of the emperor' 

(/htirles VI wtw a favorable moment, of 
which Fredi'rie II Hook advantage, to 
revive the <'laims o'f the bouse of Bran- , 
denhurg with regard to tlie Silesian priii- 
cipultties, Jiigenidort', Liegnitz, lirieg and 
' VVoian. so far tis to ask fropi the qneen 
Alaria Theresa the dncjiies of Glogau and 
Stigiui, in return for which ho prriuiised 
lu'r ttssiMiuice against all her (‘uemh'S, hi.s . 
vote iiir llie eleetiou of Iter iiushand as 
enijieror, tuid 000,000 Prussian dollars. 

But tlie-ic pnipostds being rejected, he oc¬ 
cupied Lower Silesia, in December, 1740, 
and ilc'teated the .Austrians under Neip- 
perg, Ajiril HI, 1741, near Mohvit/. Thi.s • 
v'CMry, wliicii wa^s alino.st decisive of 
the l;ite of riilcsia, raised new enemies ‘ 
against .\n.-tri:i. Fniiice and Bavaria 
mined witii Prussia, and the war of die 
Austriaii siiece—idu coinmenci'd. Tlie 
only uiiy of the ipieeii nf Hungary and 
Ihiiienu.i.Geoige 11 of England, advised 
h-r to make [>eace w ith Pni'-iia, hecaaso 
I V'-ih ric II was Jar most a ’ive and fur- 
iiiiilahle enemy. .\rter the vH-tory of 
<’/..'Ian (<'li'iiiisi;/'-, gained 1^ Freiicric, 
.May 17, 17 l‘L tin* tir-i Silesian war vvius 
lermiiialed liy tjje pieliminaries signeil at 
nir-iiiu, und>r British nadiation (.lime 
li', :iiai hy tie jieace signed at Beilin, 
July -s, 17i'J. Fn'derie olithincd LHwi-i 
and rp(ier Silesia, and tin' ’county of 
tilat/, Witii till' cxcejifldii of 'frojiptiii,, 
Jagern.lol l’and TescJnni, with full .smc- 
rcigiiiy. On tlie other Iiand, Fre.hric iv- 
nmiiiei'd all claims to the otJicr Austrian 
Orritoiies, a'stimed a debt of 1,700,000 
Prus.'i.in dollars charged upon Sihisia, 
and proini.sed to respi ct the rights of the 
('alholies in Silesia. Suxotiv accetiod ty 
this pe.:ce, of which England and Kiissiu 
Were file guarantees. Epederic II seized 
the opportmiiry of a jH’aee, to, intpoduce 
useful iiistiititions into the eontiueml 
fi'rritorii'^, and to render his imnv' more 
forniMlahle. In 1743, on tJie ihWli 'of 
the last eomit of East f’rie.s|mid, he took 
)iosse.ssion of that e4nintry,tho ivversioii 
ofAvhich hail been granted to his fiunily, 
in^dfl, hy the emperor. The war of the 
Austrian sueeessioii continued; the «’m- 
penir Charh's Vll was driven fronj his 
iiereditary states of Bavaria, and the 
Ansiriims vvi'io evotj' whert* victorious,^ 
Frederic therefora, apprahi’iisive tliat an , 
attempt vvonhl he math* to n'cover Silesia,^ 
eiuorad into a seeaet alliance with I'rance^ 
(April, 1744), aiul with the emperor, tlie 
Palatinate and ITesst'-Cas.se), at Frankfort 
(May tW, 1744). He promijst'd to support 
the ctiiiso of the enqieror by the uivtuhon^.- 
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Bohemia, oQ conditioq tlutt hla ebotild ’ 
' ^eiye the circle of Konig^ratz. . He 
.entered Bohcsmia s\«dden1y, August K>, 

1744, aud captured Prague; but the Aus- 
'*'trians and Saxons under Charles, prince* 

of Lorraipe, compelled lum to evacuate 
«i'jRohcniia before tlie close of tlio year. 

■ The-deatli of the cini)eror (January 18, 

' 374^ and the defeat of the }to\ariaiis at 
i’faflenhofcn, obliged Maximiuan Jtwepli, 
the yoiing elector Of Bavari!i,to conclude 
tlie peace of Puesseu with Maria Thorc'sa, 
and occasioned tlie dissolution of lljc alli¬ 
ance of Frankfurt, after llcsso-Cassol had 
already declared itself neutral. Besich's 
this, Austria, England, the Nelhorlands 
ai«l Saxony hud eiiterovl intusui alliance 
at Warsaw (January 8,1740), and Saxony 
had concluded a separate^ treaty with Aus¬ 
tria against Prussia (May 18, i74o). But 
Frederic defcatc^d the Austrians and Sax¬ 
ons (Juno* 4, 1745), at HohcnfririilH-rg 
. (Striegau), in Silesia, entered Bolicinia, 
and gained a second victory' at Srrr, afe-r 
a v<,J 7 obstinate combat, Scjitrnnbcr 30, 

1745. The victory of the Pmssians un¬ 
der l/2opold. prince of Des,sau, o\er the 
Saxons, at Resseldorf, December 15,1715, 
led to the peace ftf Dret^len (Ih cetnlier 
25), on tire basis of the pca<'e of Ih rhn, 
Frederic retained'Silesia, acknowlcdgt^d 
the huslwind of Maria TJicn's;i, Francis I, 
as emperor, and Savony promi.-'cd pi pay 
1,000,000 Saxon dollars to Pruxsia. Dur¬ 
ing the 11 following } ears of peace, h’rcd- 
eric di.'votwl hinjs<*,lf, with die greatest ac- 
tirity, to tlie doiiu'htic admini.<tration, to 
die improveinent of the anny, and, at the 
same time, to the nins<*s. It wa.s at this 
time that he wrote his Mhmirex dc llraii- 
ifc»ii*ourg, his fKK'in Jjt'lri dt la Ciicrrf, 
and other works in prose and torse. Ik- 
encouraged agrieuitimy the ails, inanii- 
fitetures and conmierre, reft-nned the 
laws, increased the revenues of tlie state, 
perfected tlie organization of his army, 
which was iiicreased'to 1(10,000 men, and 
thus improved tlic.e/mdition of the state,. 
Secret infonnatiori of an aliiarice beiwe<-n 

.‘Austria, Russia and Saxony, gave him 
' reason to feiu- aii attack anil the los.-* W 
, Silesia. He'hastened to unticipate lu!^ 

. cxiemies by the invasion of .Saxony (.4ug. 

■■ tfSd), xvith which the seven jliars’, 

, war (q. v.), or tliird Silesian war, eom- 
'inenced. The peui;« of llulK-rtshnrg, 
February 15, 17(>3, of which those of ■ 
v Bre^au (1742} and Drt^en (1745) wore 
tbe basis, teruiuiateil tliis w'ui', without 
^ny fereign interference, on tbe princijiie, 
Kbat the coot^,tiDg parties should reiiiuiii 
y 9iaiu quo. Frederic came out of Uic 
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sev^ years* ijvar witlj a rcputatlbn whichij 
pifinused him, in* the future, a decisive in^ ' 
fluenno in the .afthirs^of Gennitny and 
Eurol»e. His next care was the relief of 
his kingdom, 'ilrainod and exliaui^cd by • 
the contest. Ho op^mod his magazint's to „ 
.furnish his suhjeets corn for food and for-, 
soxviug. To tlic pfiasairts he distributed ' 
horses for jilotighuig, rebuilt, at his own 
ex])en^, the houses destroyed by lire, es- ’ 
tahlislied new settlements, hnill mauutac- 
torjes,nnd laid out canals. Silesia was ox* 
cuseil frtirn all taxes fur six montlis, the' ' 
Ncumark and Pomerania for two y<iar8. 

In 17(i4, Frederic founded the l«uilt*of Bor- 
Jin, with a ca|)itul of 8,000,000 PrussIRin dol¬ 
lars. Ilis attemiit, hi l/tU),- to organize the . 
oxcLso on the l'’n'n«*h svsteni met with great' 
cc|ianre, Si-vcral giKMiinsjitiUiens were es¬ 
tablished during tins interval of peace; hut 
the now code of laws wu.s completed and 
carried into ojicration under his successor. 

A tn-aly was conchi<led with Russia 
(March 31, 17(»4), in consequence of 
which Frccloric Mijijiortisi tlii' election of 
the new kuig of Poland, Stanislaus Pnnia- 
towski, and the <-ause of the oiipres-si'd 
Di-sident-s (cj. \ ,) in 1‘oland. For the pur- 
of I’omieeting Prussia witli Ponie- 
nniia aud the Mark, and of enlarging and 
eoimolidating his territories, P'lX'derie con¬ 
sented to the first partition of Poland, 
which wa.s first })io|)oscil at Pctcishurg, 
an»l coochulcd August 5, 1772. Frederic 
ivce5\ed tlu* whole of Poli.sh P:us.sia (which 
had been ccd«>fl to Polaml hv the Teutonic 
order, in 14tJ(!), xvith die jwiit ofGnvat Po¬ 
land to liic river Metz, excepting Duutzic 
and Thorn. From tins time, tlie kingdom 
of Pni.‘'sia was divided into Ea.Ht and West 
J’liissia. The king erectetl a fortress at 
(Irauderi/, and esiahlished a cniincii of 
war ami of the domains al Slarioimerduc. 
The jilans of the emperor Joseph II, who 
vi.sited him in .Silesia, in 17(>ft, imd wliost: 
visit he returned in Moravia, in 1770, 
could not escajK! his vigilance. He de- 
clun-tJ apiinst tlie po.sse8sion of a large ' 
jMirt of Bavaria by Austria, in 1778, after , 
lha dioith of Mnxinilliuu Joseph, elector 
of Bavaria, \\ ithonl i.ssue. Fharles The¬ 
odore, elector .of the Palatinate, inherited • 
as the next heir, aud Iwd exmsented to a 
cession;, but the duke of Deiix-Ponts, 
jircKumptivo heir of tlie Bavarian. Palati¬ 
nate, ami tlie elector of Saxony, who bad 
also claims to the inheritanco of Bava¬ 
ria,' refused to acknowledgi- this cession. ' 
Austria was not to be diverted from her ' 
designs by .negotiations- Saxony there- - 
fore'formed an alliance with Pnisakii, and 
Frederic invaded Bohemia With two mt i. 
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mice (July, 1778). Tho etqp«f«r‘Joseph Enthfts^ vi^qruaiated the UhaiWur^ . 

'.■---—’ "and mental cultivstioq of Gemt»i$r» ho 

underrated h, and contdbiite^ hothing. to' 
its improvement. It/must, however, be 


kept his }M>sitioQ, in a' strongiy fbrtihe<l 
c^amp, behind the Elbe, near Iaromu7.,and 
could not be induced to give huttie. Thu 
aged empreuB Wariu, There*! wishwl for 
(«eace. Negotiations wero conimeuccd 
in dio monastery of Emunaii (in August), 
but were bniktio oft' wiihotit lioirigi 
brought to‘any result. lJut, Cathaiiiie If 
having declanid lier intention of assisting 
Pruhsia wiili <>0,000 men, tiiis war of the 
Iktvariun su»‘c«‘s>ioii was lenninaied’with¬ 
out a hatllc by the peace of 'f’eschen 
{(p V.), May i.‘J, 1770. Eniderie. had gcri- 
cn>iisly flijclarcd, in the i)cgiitnirig of tln^ 
negotiations, that lie \vi>,ul«i not liciriund 
any rcimhurseincnt of the expenses of th6 
war. Austria c«>nsenretl to the union of 
fho principalities of Emtie-onia with Prus¬ 
sia, and renounced tlw li'udal idaims »tf 

■ Ikiherniu Wj tliose countries. In the even¬ 
ing uf his aetive life, Frederic, concluded, 
in eoimi-xioir with Sa\ony and Ihitnwer, 
the ooiiftwleralion of the; (jierirKUi princes, 
July tfl, JTrio. An irieuniblo dropsy has¬ 
tened llie d''atli of tins great king, lie 
died at S:in.s-.Sonci, August 17. 17Ht), in 
the 7;>lJi year of Jiis life and tip 47lii of 
his reign, amkleft toliis nepli('\s', .ieric 
William II, u kingdom nicna.>ied hy 
2t),(K)0 square miles, more than 7U,000,0{)0 
Pnission dollars in the treasurj", un army 
of ddOjOtK) men, great enrdit with all the 
Eurojh'an powers, and a state distinguish¬ 
ed f<>r popiibtioii, industry, wealth and 
science. Improved by severe experienee. 
If d'om ha iisc.eiided the tlirone, animated 
by the exam[>le of his (iitlier, uiid possess¬ 
ed of nre taiciifs, ripened in the solitude 
of Rhemslmrg, Fre<le,ii«‘ seized tlu> helm 
of gove.riimont,.a.nd shook the whok* po¬ 
litical Bvsteirj of Eurofic, vvIk'H h« drew 
his sword in dulencc of his rights a.s a' 

• inamber of the emi>m', and cjf tlie rigliLs 
of his house against the encrouchment.s 

■ and the tymnny of the «'rnperorH,when ho 
conodved audicstahlished, in acexinluiicu 
widi the wants of his time, the epnfeilera- 
Uon of prineuH, the master ,work of his 
policy. One of liis groat merits is, that, 
in tltu most difficult circumstauCca, he 
contractud no public debts, but, on the 


confessed that the German mum wap not 
very atttactivd’at tlie time whtjh Frederie ‘ 
devoted liimtHsIf to French literature, and,, 
wheu a higher spirit was infukid into it,' 
the king, crowded with occupationa, was 
' too strongly fixed in his tastes and sttidit^ 
to be ufTeeted by it. A passa^ m his 
writings shows that he antiapated a 
brighter ilay lor German 'literature, with¬ 
out the liope of seeing it himself ,Fnsd- 
eric’s coiiipbU; workp, relating chiefly t‘» 
‘history, j>olitic~<, iniiitary science, philoso¬ 
phy and the bclIe^leUrLs, and his poeti¬ 
cal and luisceilaiieous works, are to be 
found in three eollectious— Quuvrtg Post- 
hnnieji dc, Pridiric II (Posthifmous Works . 
of Frederic II, Ik'rlin, 17S8, I.*) vols.); 
Supplement aux (Euvres Posthumes de 
FrtUrie k Grand, Berlin, 5 vols.; and 
(Eavres^de FriHirie II, puUiig du, Vivant 
de VAuteur (Works of Frederic II, puli- 
lished during the Life of the Author), 
Berlin, 17H5>, 4 voN. The "ditioJi of Am¬ 
sterdam (17H!f and 1790) ismiore criti- 
eal. His Antimuchiavel (lirsf edition, 
Hague, 1740) ^ihows htav he prepared 
him.-elf for the throne. His essay on the 
firms of goMinunciit suid on the duties •• 
of a ruler, ^\l‘.icli he wrote aftCr 40 3 'ears’ 
ri'ign, is an e\c«dlent manual for a sove¬ 
reign. I)ip|ibl(l,-iti his Sketehes of Uni¬ 
versal Historj, draws lui excellent picturo 
of Fnaleric. The gi>v( riuneut of Fred- * 
eric wasau antocracy, nml its cons<\]ucn- 
ees allowed themselves most dbaulvan- ' 
tiigeously in the civil administration, 
winch continually became moro a ma- ^ 
chine. Siiflicient to himself, ■ Fnxleric 
had no council. His talents, his unny 
and his tn-usure were his soli' ineuus of 
govennnent. I'he consequence was tliat 
tile sermnition lK.‘tween the citizens ami 
tlio militiir}'TO.si^ to an unexampled heiglit 
in the Prussian inonaA'hy. But it nius?t ■ ■ 
Ihj acknowledged tlia} Fn'deric W'as popu¬ 
lar in the noblest sense 'bf the w'oril—that" 
yfi was the man of die nation. Ho lived, 

_____ ,.. , .. _ iudentl,in die midst of liis people. Kacli. 

contmry, oldiough he distributed a edn-v of hi.ssubjects.was proud of lum,and ad-, 
siderablo port of his revenues, in difTereiit dressed him widiout fear, fiir the king' 
ways, arnuug his subjects, he had a richer considcrod hunsclf as only die first officer 
treasuiy than any monarch in Europe of the state. 

■ever j)OBHns.st!d. lUs contempt for ecclc- FaEonaic V, king of Denmark, was ' 
‘siastical oatalilishmctits, which was con- iKirn in 1723, and sueeceded his &thw, i, 

. aidorod by his eoutemjioraries ns a con- ' Christian VI, iia 1746. He preserved hk . 
.tempt of religion, has been censured. But dominions in peace, and -promoted-com- 
I'.his writings sltoiV that his heart was often meroc and manufactures, eoconmg^ *5^*-,“, 
■iapeu to the highest sentiments of piety, riculture and die workmg of mine^ ond " ’ 
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juWh increasotJ tli(MVc«lth qf his pfoplo 180.% urulrr certain conditions.' After Ui« 
and ins own n'vcnut's. 'Me w'as a liln'nil hattlo of Austerlitz, {M>aco was concluded 
»patron of ilio art.'-i<|id a'isnoes, iiistitmcd iK'twt'i'ii Avistria and France. A few' 

' societic.-’f.»r lilt'iin^«j)\einent of iniintins, dajs In-fore ^IM'WulM'r 15), couu| llnu^- 
* sculpture ami arclntectui.v. si'ht ft mk<iun witz had coiiCiudcd, at V’icnna, ii preliiti- 
’ tit'letmicd uu'ii nilo the Levant, for the inarj- ajrri'ciiicm iH’iwcen France and 
purpose .>f malviiiir discoveries in iiatnrat I'rtiSsia, l»y wliicli tiie ailiunce lictweeii 
Iikion anil iiiitiipiines, and founded pla- tlie two \iowers was reiiowi-d. I*rU!S.iu 
<‘es <>i‘ni'tnu'ti'm for liie I^iplvuiders. He eetled Anspaeli in favor of Ituvftrhu and 
' died .lanuar), lie \\ii.s twice mar- Olevt's and Nenfehalel to the free dis(>o- 

iied, first to l.ouisa, dauithrer of (n-orae sition of Fraiiee, in reiiini for wliieli, 
i' II, nml secondly to .Inliaiiu Maria, daii;rii- France ceiled all Hanover to Pni,-Mia. 
ter i.f llie dnk'e of Hruiiswick-Wolleii- Tins unjust ueqnlsitioii of Hanover, by 
hiitiel. l*r:i—ia, vvlio aetually took poss. ssioij of 

Frhperu' Wirliam hi, kimr "f Pru— it April 1, oceasioned fir.-t a niaiii- 

sia, son of Frederie \\ illiuin 11 anil Lmu- fe-io (April ’id), and atlervvards (.Tune 11), 
sa, |vriuci>-«iof He-se-HariU'indt, wasftoin .i lii elaiaimn of war afiainst Pru.sMii 
Aiijrust y, 1770. The prince nc. ived a hj (iieai Pnlaiii. Prussia then projeet- 
fruod eih'.eatlon. In the war of .\ustiia ed the plan of ti confederation in tin; 
and Prus-sia airaiiist France, in he noitli of (I'Tin.'iny, ns Aapoleoii had done 

served under liisfiliicr: :uid, oii seii ral in t!ie .south, Avhicii w<i,s to comprise ;dl 
oeeasioii', he dl'p!avcii that in!n |iiility the .state.s tint included in the coiifedera- 
wliich eliaracten/i s the Pnissiati jmii- tinii of the liliine. 'Po sii]i]iori her de- 
ee>. in this campaign. *lie iKcaiiie tic- mands, tlitii France should not interii'ie 
iptainn.1 with Louis,i, ]>rlnct s< df Meek- with lliis confederation, sliould with- 
lenh'i'L-Strelif/, wiiom I c married 1)*^- draw }n r troops from (Jermany, and/rivo 
I’cmhi r A, 170.'i. tdji i),. .icath of Fi'< d- up snme pi.accs in wliieli Freiieh troops 
orif Wilhafti H (Novitnluf hi, I7!t7i. w. ie still ipi.irtenil. Piu.-sia, m conne\- 
Frederie W.illif.m J H isecndcd til'-■tiiMii.-, ioii with .Sixunv, ireclared w'ar a^aiiisr 
Favorites of Imtli s'-xc-Ic'tlacquni'd- ich Fr.iuef. Tlic peace ot' 'Pdsit, July 0, 
tin luthtciice dunii',; iiic latter ]iarl m’his I'^dT, was the result of tins injiidiciou-- 
flither's r‘'iyn, ami so manv ahtisi;^ ji.i.i mea-iire. Prussia wa-rciluei d to in-ijj- 
erejit into tlie LOiveimiieiiT. tliat till e\. s mtietmee, and Freneli troo]is remimu'd at 
were tiinifd to the crolvii-piinc«vvii", Ih-ihn until lr(’c'. Fredi nc William re- 
iminediafi-iy after Ins acci —inn to the turned to Ilerliii, ISOi), and I'russia un- 
tlirone, revoked till'lian thi /, dervvr'iii a total rn)ri.mni/.iiiion, lu^iily ail- 

aud aliirlislicd the e. nsership of the pri -s vitiiitifreous to the cotiiilry. For lliefrreai 
and the monopoly of t liiacco. 'Piie ;••!- ret.iriiis vvhicli took phw the nation was 
minisinttoii of jU'tiei was vefiniied. H - indeiiteil to able siulesmen, who liaiiid 
also mtroduee.l into Prii.s-ia the cit-tom their way to the tlirone. Frederic Wil- 
of'taUiu: the mo!ivi;s of tiic roval ord;- ham Imaself, withoul jiosse.ssiiip the tal- 
nances. He ri lonneil the prodiimiit v o!' t nts of a ruler, lais tlie welfare of his 
his faili! r, ami i ncomtiifed literature an.l siihjects .it heart. October P, 1807, Was 
‘doin'stir Jiidu- pv. He lived a stfii-i'. i-sued die edico aholishiiip all feudal ser- 
doine.-tic liti', las whole ehiinicti r vices, A^e., wliicli was modified July 2H, 

trtore titled for i* private i>eison ihiui Itfk : and, November JP, 1808, ii new or- 
lor a sovereii;M. llv me jaace of Lu franizalion was ffiven to tlie municipal nd- 
neville, Fehruarv' Ie0l,h( wjls yidiy- ministraiioii. November (J, IHOP, the king 
#h 1 to cede tiie Prussian provinces on declared tlie royal dotnains a'lientdtle, and, 
tlie left Irauk of tlie Illiiiu* to France, for Octoher 30, 1810, declared tlie hmded « 
' which he wa.s afterwards mdemmfied ll^ property of monasteries, and other occle- 
seciilarizcd bishoprics, iv.c.. in tJermanv. .sia-sticai estahlislinieiits, to iMithe projierty 
PruRpia gained liy this excliiuige IKOO'of tlie stale—a ineufiurc which wa.s Very 
square iiiilee, with 400,OW) inhaliitaiits. offensive to his Caftiolic 'subjects, jiar- 
Jn J805, England* Ru^isia atid Austria ticiilarly in Silesia. In IHOP, tho ntii- 
' having fonnwt a coalition agaiii't France, ven^ty of licrliii was CKtablished. Jtily 
Prussia at first niaintained her neutriditv; IP, 1810, this queen died; the children 
' l>ut the inarch of a FniricJi-Bav arian army of this marriage are four princes and threi? 
through the neutral terriftirj of Au'-pai b, princesses, still living. February 24,1812, 
and a personal visit from tlie emperor Al- i'’rederii', William concluded ii{ Purls an 
exand'-r in Ih^rlin, induced tho king to ailiunce, defensive and oflensivc, with • 
join the coalition secretly, November 3, the emjieror of France. In June, Ipliv 
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war having hrokon out between Kuasia 
and France, Ptussia run.Mahed 30,000 
men, wlucli wehj attached, to the JOib 
corps /famUc, under niarsliol Macdonald, 
and w<Jr« dcflliitud to coiwhict the aiege 
of Uiga. Dcr.umlxjr 30, 1812, gener^ 
York, at the head of tliiH bwly, went over 
to tJ«j Russians. 'I’he king, at first, pul»- 
lic.ly disupproviul this.step; but, March 
I], J813, he declared liis approlniliou of 
it, in the onbir of the day.^ On the 3d 
a/id 9th of February and 17th of March, 
Uiu king, induced by Seharnhotvst <uid 
(Alier men of sjarit, called Ids ]a;ople to 
junns; and so great had been the siifli'rings 
of the nation fitaii the long continued 
wars, and such was its hatred of the 
French, who weiv- considciefl as tlic cause 
of all those snliiTings, that the king, who 
sufferc-d with the nation, iKicainc cntftnsi- 
astHudly Ixdoxed, and all ranks were ca- 
g(;r to sacrifice firopiirty titid lift', to aid 
in delivi ring the conniry fitnn the Frencli, 
February 2H, the king coricludeil au alli¬ 
ance vvilh Alexander. During the cam- 
puign, Foaleric VVdliam rejiealedly g:ive 
proofs of his ctairage. AJh;r the eonelu- 
sion of the jM'aee of Paris, he went with 
Aluxtuider to F.ngland, and was ]>n;s(!iit 
at the congress of Vienna lie agtdn seat 
troops against Nai>oleon, wlani liie latter 
rctumeci from l''llia, and once more vi.sil- 
ed Paris. In IKIH, he was pn-Miit at 
Aix-la-Fhap<‘lle, and, in IHii‘1, at tlie 
eongrusHof V'taoiia, and travelleil tliroiigh 
Italy. Having promi.stal Ids peopl.* ar.oii- 
stinnion, adapted to tlie claims of tlio age, 

he hta-- rci^Jablished the provineial e.s- 

tales, wideh havl^ the right of exj)rits.siug 
their 'opinions on snlijecis laid before 
llicin. ‘Plus is their sol«; piiviiege. In 
J81B, he, <*r rutfier llardenherg (ij. v.), his 
minister, fanitled tlie nidversity of Honn, 
and, in 1820, the museum of antiquitie.s 
at Berlin. In general, gn;at prognsw has 
been lutwlo during his itiign, in every 
bi'onch of education. Unfortunately, the 
kipg has thouglit himself called upon to 
give his natiuu a liturgy, which has heoji 
urbimmly introduced, and has ucc.asione(l 
much disfitatistUcfion. Noveinber 11,1824, 
tin: king concluded a lefl-huiidiHl miuriagu 
with Uie countess of Harrach (lioni Au-j 
gust 30,1800), on whom be conferred the 
title of countess of Holionxollom, priti-. 
COBS of Liognitz. She was a Catholic, 

, but, in 1820, she joined tho Protestant 
church. (See Prussia.) llis uklcst son, 
Frederic William, born October 15,1795, 

' mtirried Eiizalwtli, sister of tlic king of 
jBavnria. His daughter Charlotte, bom 
ojuly i;]^ 1798, is tlie pireseut empress of 


Rufi^a. Another dad|;lithr, tbh prince^ 
liOuisR, is iriarrij^ to pirince 'Frederic, 
second son bf the king of the Ne^ier-. 
lou^a King Frederib 'Wtllkun Ill is 
an. honest man, and a'lover of justice; 
but neither his mind nor his heart is suf- 
Ocieiitly large to enable him to underatand, 
the age in which be is placed. He is 
economical, and bis court is the least os- 
ten tatioiA of all the great courts in Eu¬ 
rope. The pn.'seiit queen of tJie Netlier- 
luiiils, and the plectress of l]ei«ic-Cas.sel, • 
arc Ids sisters. 

FtiKnERic VI, king of Denmark, son 
of Christian VII (q. v.) and of queen 
Caroline Matikla, princess of Englaud,i 
Ixim January 28, 17(8?, married, July .31, 
1790, Sophia (Frederick), daughter of the 
landgrave of llcsSe-Ca.ssel (lioni October. 
28, 1707), by whom he has had two 
daughters. April 14, 1784, he was de¬ 
clared of age, mid regent during the sidk- 
noss of his Ijither, who was simcring un¬ 
der a niMital ileixuigement. He succeed¬ 
ed to the throne Man'll 13,1808. The 
counts Behi.storff, lather and son, were, 
successiv( ty, his ministers. Tlw reign of 
Frederic \"1 i.s memorable for the alioh- 
tioii of feudal st;rvitude. He also prohib¬ 
ited the slave-tnide I'ai'Iier than any other 
government (Mhreh 10, 1792), and abol- 
islied it entirely in 1803 ; established 
eouri.*! of t'lbltrution for the avoiding of 
lawsuits, aiui founded schools of mutual 
iiistrueiion. From 1791 to 1790, Den¬ 
mark and Svv'eilon, continued, in allkuire, 
to maifiUun tlu'ir iicutralit}' by the force 
of their united navy, which induced 
Kiigluinl^to adopt a jiister policy. The 
Danish trade was relieved from its hur- 
dcais in tlie iMeditcmuiean by tiie success- 
e«s of Danish arms (1797); Until 1800, 
the king siieeceded in maintaining, his 
neutrality ; hut, when Denmark joined 
tlie northern neutrality of Paul, 1 (see 
Denmark), she iMicanie involved in the 
troubles of Europe. She lost her trade, 
lier navy, and Norway (see Kid, Peace of y 
Frodtiric VI was prc.sent at the congress 
of Victma. In 1815, he sent a contiu- 
gant of .5000 men, which formed [»urt of 
£lio army of oecuiHitioii in France. Ailof 
his return from Vienna, bo was crowned, , 
with his wife, July 31,1815, at Friedrichs-' 
borg. He joined tlie holy alliance, llis 
daughter, the erown-princ«'S3 Caroline, 
bom October 28,1793, is not ninrried. 

FREDBRick; a post-town of Maryland, 
and capital of Frederick couu^, on Car- „ 
rol’s creek, a bruneh of the Monocasy; • 
43 miles N. N.'W. Washington, 45 W. BaF 
tunore ; population in 1820, 3637. . (For 
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frederick- 

'; <‘ie ^jpul#tinu in 18I}0, se^ t/mfei JSwie^*) 
is iilPasainJy situated, n^giriarly laid out, 
N, and well iwiilf’, arulH*ontuin» a court-li(*iiso, 
a jail, H Isutk, a uwIrkcNhouse, an orade- 
my, and liouswj of pttbiir w’orship, 
oiie lor (ircnnau Luthonms, oii<‘ for G«*r- 
inau ('iiUinists, uni* for Kpiai'opaiians, imo 

■ fur I'n-sf ui rians, one for llomim Cntlio- 
lies. one for IJaptists and one for Motiiod- 

Sointil of the public buiidincs, and 
iiK'tiy of the private'^ houses are spacious 
end eiv<:;mr. A coii«IdeKib!e proponioii 
of die houses are built of Itrick: many :uv 
tinnied, and some are eou«tnieted ilf lo^. 
It lias an nMensi\e trade with tlie sur- 

■ rounding' coun?ry, and tnuispoins urcat 
quantities of wheat and four to Malri- 
inofi\ al-o ieatlier. shoes, 'aihlie^,. hats 
and plot f't. Several nen'!paj»ei> art jush- 
lisbcd hero. 

FKF.i>KR!eK*'jri K(5: a po^t-foi\ii of Vir- 
jjitua, t tipital of Spot'-yivatua oou/<l_\, on 
the s<iii'h-\vest -ido of the l^.‘tp|ialiaiin<ic, 
11(> til.It s from Its uioiit!!, .">7 inile*> scudi- 

■ west o''Wasliiniton, ti<! t’ttrdi of Kieh- 
ino»<*. jiopuiation in IflT, .Ti.'i."). ih'tir 
the pLp’iiauon in l^dO. see Cnltcd Sial<>'.\ 

. it i« pleasanfly siuia'.et!, r- iiid-irh lAui out, 
iiiid is one (if tlir nio'i heailhy, d<s,i'!~h- 
ing and coinnierciul t>mus m iiie ■■tate. 
It eoii'aiiis a l■mlrf-hotls♦•,'ll j!ui. i»*'p(u‘i(tu< 
to\\n-litiUM‘, a in;uki;T-lutU“e, a ii.a-onio 
hall, a l,aite.*is;enan .soImmiI. two hank', 
and fiur lioU'es of jinhlio wtw'hip. I'lie 
for r.pi'i'ojialiaii', one for l‘rt'hyien;iii;:. 
one for Hajifi'Ts, and one for Mi thotii':'. 
It i> till' 'Ofit ol" the siijK-rior council' law 
and of ehancery for tlie di'triet. IF i' ad- 
\aiifiigeoUsly 'itufited near the#!ieiid of 
/!a\ igaiion. Mul exiiort' i.irtfe rpi.iti .n- > oi" 
enrti and flour, ai»fi coii'ide;.''(i!t‘ qu.itiii- 
ties of tolMi*!*#*, Hn\seed, pea' am! heaii'. 
The tutnmil am-uiU of i \pors i' alHiut 
$4,()(il),(K)P. t In the waters t»f the JJappa- 
liaiiiiocj within two niiles of tlje ttiwti. 
rliere are eurht flour iudls. The niee i' 
navigable ;l*i- iiT «' this place for tt '-t i' 
*jf IdO or i 111 toi's. liavitiL' Pi fei t ol' 

^ water. The »iup]nng of tiiis town is i n- 
Ksred at the iMtrt of Ta[ipaJiatinot'. Jh 
miles l)«low' Fredericksburg. .Mnclj o*' 
the surrotynding coiiinrj' feriif, wi^ 
cnllivated, and eontaitis njan> tine pitui- 
tations. 

Fn^ERK'KsTo.v (formerly 'tSf. . Jni/i: a 
town of Nortli America, and seat of ilie 
goventrnent of the .province of .New 
, Brunswick, on the right bank of St. J ohif ' 
river, rtO miles from us iiiouth: Ion. dd'^ 
45' VV.: Iflt, 4<r-' 3' ; *})opu]atj(iii, oOO, 

t is regularly laid oiit, and eontuiiis a 
rovuK’c hall for the general as.sernh!y, a 
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-FrIiE CITIES. 

' . f' ' ' , . ■ r . . ’ 

'market-house, a Baptist and a Methdniet 
mcefuig-hoHPC. Vessels of 50 tons jiass . 
lour niilfs jdiove tlic town, 
rKKiiF.Kic'S Oonn. (See. CoUmies, Pau¬ 
per, after tlM’ ,iuticle Colony.) ' 

Frv.k Cities. I'lie citu's of Germany 
origiiiati'd cliiefly durin'g the reign of tlit' 
Carlo( ingiiins and tiio emperors of fhh 
riiiton iiou'O, and remained, for a' long 
^ tiiiie, dependent on tin* secular or spir¬ 
itual uolniity, who oficn exercised tlieir 
authority^in a very o]ipre.s.siM* nmonet*. 
Til*' di'turhances und<'r Henry IV en- 
coiiraged liie inhabitants of soiih* *»f Iho 
cities (Worms and Cologne;Ioann tlicm- 
s*'Ives. Tlu y olVered tlu-ir serv ices to the 
cmiHTor, wlu) gladly acci'pted the ((iTi r, 
whit h h!.> emharms'eil .'itnatioii ivndetvd 
vifv agreeable. Cdinmerce and nialin- 
factfires grtidnidly itien'.-Lsed their inijiort- 
attCe ; they freviui'iitly assisted the empt - 
ror> in i«pre."'ing flu' arrogance <»f tin* 
iiobh '. and. in return fi'r their w'rvire' or 
coTitniiuiiiiii'', rei'civerl various privilegc.s* 
end iinmiituties. In this m.nnuer, the iin- 
jteiial citM*' originated in the middle of 
tilt' l‘d.h fi ntnrv. CetiKinef, lumever, 
lia' jirovt'd, bv mean', of document'--in 
tils wotk, Vdiir (/lit Cr.tjjnuig <l<r Slmlt 
Itrirritslivr}S ' vud alter ttller. Fnistudfe, 
natif )i(li'’li lUr Siadle Ila.vl. Sira-fttni 
S,)i ii r, h'liriajt, .Mainz und Kidn (On inc 
(h'lgin ol' tlic City (tfUaiisboii. and tvli ibe 
riticictii Kree Cjpf'; iti particular, iho'*' of 
Itjisle, i^tnisburg, .'^pirc, Wori’is, .Meni/ 
and Colot'm . Munich, b**!?—thtif ihejo 
w* re fn e cities in (•ennany, wliieh exist¬ 
ed from the time of lh« Romans, and had 
liul<* in eommon witii tJi“ fns* cities of 
latet titiii's, and which, rn *}»• hegwiniiig 
of llie Itith century, lost their most (‘.'Sen- 
tial pnvilegc'. and even rhi* imme of ftv*e 
••iiu '. iliroiigh the ignontnee and eareless- 
lu 's of tin ir magistrates, 'riu* niosl im¬ 
portant of those pricih ges, as is show'n, 
jiari.culnriv in .r<*spect to RatiKhon, were, 
tiiat they siionid enjoy ,an indejiciidont 
government; s-lnoild never swear nllegi- ' 
atice to uj'.y emperor or king; nor bo 
obhg'cd either to eng.'ige in any evfM*ditioii 
a^airi't tie* Romans, or to jmy for tlie 
jirivilege ol' exemption ; nor to prty any 
jcofitnhution.s vvl.aisoever to tho ompin*: 
'nor 1 h* in any way rerkoiied nmong tho 
ciues ol' the empjn*. In one word, until 
the (leriod above meutionod, they consti¬ 
tuted independf'itt ri'publien. 'I’bc cimw 
of Lombardy, enriebed by commerce, aial 
encoumgi-d by the assistance of tlie (in{N9V' 
ollen ventured to nVist tlieir maKti-rs, th«>' 
etnfierors, and could not be reduced lo i 
obedience vvitboiit greht difliculty. Tli«4 
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cncoiimged those of Gennsujy. 'in the into regnlar trooj^, contrary to his prom-' 
mi<hlle of the J3lh century, two imp(^- fee. ..... 

tuiit foiitedcnie.U’a wcm estahlisiieil for’ Frkedmek {libcrli, 0 *l%bertini) \v»s UiC 
eonimun‘objects—the llauHcntie league iinmc applied by the Roniwis to those 
(q. v,)(l2in,jiiid thehMigqedt’the Rhenish • persoia? who ha<l Wn released from a state 
cities (l'J4o). TJkj powerful Hanseaiio of .sf-rvitude. The freedman w'ore a eaf> 
league lusted nearly lour ceimirien, until or hut, as a sign of freedom, assumed the • 
its <liH«f>lution was ctleeted hy several name-of his master, and received -frean , 


its ilissfdution was ctleeted hy several 
causes, m ItiilO. The rciniiants of this 
league, with the former c<inl‘e<h ruey ot‘ 
ciiies, wJiicli l)ad its representatives in llic 
(•einitut <l\et, and the free cities of Ham¬ 
burg, Hremeii and LulK-ek, vvi*r(> incorpo¬ 
rated wiiii the Kreneh em]»re in IHIO, 
A.S these cities etiopenited vigorou.«lv m 
tlie recovery' of German independence, 
they wr-n* aeknow'ledged. together witii 
rninkfori, as free cities, by t!ie eongic-i- 
of Vienii.i. .\s sucJi, llicy )omcd tlie 
(.Joruian eontt-deraey, .lime S, and 

ohtuincil the nght of a vole in the diet. 
In conlormily with the l‘3(h aisiele of the 
eonslitiiiioii of flic Gennan contcdcracv, 
flicy eatahhslied a eonimon supreme court 
of appeal, in IHiiO. JJy the geiicral act of 
the congress of V'ieiitia, the eitv of 1’rank- 
fort, w'ltli its territory as it was tu 
was ileelnied free, and a nivinber of lln* 
’ Gerniaii confederacy, h was reipiired 
that ils constitution should establisli a 
(s ill'ct eivd and political i ipialttv of tlu- 
fhlh rent n-i >:ious seels, l.iilieek, liremen 
and tlamhnrg have restored their eoiisii- 
tntions, as iliev were Im'IIuc the year 
IClO. Resides ihesr* four I’ree (‘ilies in 


him a wiihe garment and a ring. ’ With 
his fret dom lie Obtained the rights and 
privileges of a Runiau citizen of the ple.- 
iM'ian rank, but could not be raised to any, 
oiliee of lionor. lie always rema>iicd in 
.n certain moral dependency (ctarH/iwa 
(lalis) o!i his former master. They owed 
each other Teeiproeal aid and sujiport. 
A* a later period, the number of » mailer 
pared slaves iucfea,sed to stieh an alarm- 
mg eMeiii. tliAt they even became litnnida- 
ble to some weak l•mpe^ol•s by tht' jiower 
and wealth they liad u<’iiuired ; and maiiy 
laws wen'pa.ssed for the piuposc of di¬ 
minishing their imniher. Tliiis, lor in- 
sfanee, it was ordered, tliat out of tiO,000 
slaves, not more th.in 100 should he set 
free liy ti sianient. Resides v- iugicipatioii 
hy Teste.ment, two other mode.- were in 
Use. 'file one eon-.-ti d in tin* master 
eatising hi-J slave to be enrolled in tin* h-t 
of l in/e/t-by fltii* een.-or. The.oliuM-w.s.s 
the more solemn. 'I’lie ma-ler. lesahug Ins 
slave by the i.iuui iM-lbre the juetur or 
consul, declared, I dpsire tliat tliis man 
be free, aeeonimg to tlie eiistom and 
Usage of the b’onians.'’ If’ ijie hitter 


Gennaiiy, (aneovv (ij. v.) was liki wise 
(h idansl a fn-e city by tin* general art of 
the eongre.ss of Vienna, and is under tlie 
protection of Russia, Austria and Pni-sia. 
A perfect iieiundity lias Imtii guarantied 
to it by (la's" tjiree {Kivvei-s, and tlie liiiiits 
of its territory have bo«‘n aeeuratidy dc- 
liiied. 

h'aKE (huips; a term usi'il ou the I'li- 
ropeuii eontinout for a corps vvhieb i- or¬ 
ganized to act merely till the end of the 
vrtir, and coiisisti* t»f volunteers. It per- 
fonna the serviec of light troops, nuil, as 
its losses are not heavily lidt, is emplovi'd 
in all dangerous services, in baniKsiug tlw* 
t'ln'liiyk&ss: on thisuecouiit, iii'ire liberties 
an.' allowed to free cor|»s than to regular 
trtiops. 'j’li(*y are oompo.scd of persons bf 
dubious chameters, tuid the^ \» alvvay.s 
inconvenicnec, at the elase of tin- war, in 
di.sbanding a iiuinennis body of bold and 
active individuals, generally unlit for 
ptvaeeful soeicty. Napoleon employed 
none. Fredcrie, the Great hail some in 
his sendee, but, sensible of the tianger t»f 
diabiuiding such desperadoes, at the close 


eoii-ented, he gate tlie .slave a blow on 
tlie head with a rod, .saying,I deehtn* 
tlii- man frei'. nee,ordmg to the eii.-tom (d' 
the Romans."' 'I’he lietor. or the master 
of the slave.then turned liiin round, gave 
him a blow on the eheeU, and lei Ihmi go, 
intimating that he luiglif depart vvhen> Im 
pl'':i-e,l. Tlie whole•proeis'iliiig was en- 
teird on the n gisici>! of the pn-toi^, and 
the slave received a cup or hat, the,badge 
of freedom, in the temple of l-'eroma.— 
The mniiuinitled slaves in the 1'. Stal' s 
of North Amenea and in F.uroj>eiin col¬ 
onies have this vlisadvantugi- in comiuiri- 
,s(^ with the livedmen among the an¬ 
cients, tliut their color contiiinaHy recalls 
|their former condition, and coiniecis them 
^vvitli tlie miiuiiider of the .suiio race in 
I serv'ifndc, vvliili' it pi-odiices a marked dis¬ 
tinction iM'twccn them and their fitrmer 
masters. This lavs prevcnttsl them from 
being admitted to tlie full rights of citi¬ 
zenship in the 4'. States. (See .St'elcft ^ 
thi' lifiws rcliilins: in i^avtry in the 
fti Statf Uy hy George M. Stroud, Philadel- 
' pliia, In Golumhin, tlic cinnucipa- 



tbe 'l>l«:!^..1ipi|^ 'tie^' 
tbere ia miiw Sw imwiluns* 
}K>rt‘Of;d^<ij«ii^b$'to associatie' 
j^thHieiri, Hod Mi^^MUi^bkod c^- 
m thp wtir of iiijiie|K?n(l^c in tliat 
-iCdHBtn;, vrem' feimm of^bdloT, . 

*• Fiu:r.ooM 'OdftWiEAtrflW, in Kng- 
*! land; M't’ of enjoj^giall the privilcgt'S 

^ ■omiitnflmmkicejIiiitiM'longtftit, Tbefroe- 
i' ,d(»rn of cities awl corporations is n'guJarly 
obtainedt»y, serving an apprentiftjship; but 
it is also jfHirrfiaia'd ivillt money, and souje- 
timo4’conferred by way pf cprOpliniciit 
•Fi«ekboi.», iti iaw'; riiatiantj or toiic- 
ntentwbicli a iiian holds in feo-siinplt*, 
or for term of life, FrtthoU in 
deed is the realpossrssion of latids, &u‘, in 
fee or forltfe. Freeftold in Imr, is the righ» a 
WTHon hath to stick lands pr tenrtnents 
^fore his ontnt. Freehold iUmi iru-liides 
n'lices lu'W in fee or for life. (See t'n ) 

‘ Fi«:e.ii.i*onrv. (Sop. Mitsonrii.) , 
Faeestone. ,■ (See IScni'itoru:.] 

> FreE-Thinbeii ; a poison who rt jecta 
revehtieri; a deist The term oriiriiiaied 
iwthc S-th ccntuiy, and, like the French 
'esprit fe^f, <containR a snof r at be.liovera. 
free-tmnJcing, in Engiaini, first ap])rar(jd 
' in the form of opposition to abupo.-' iu th<' 

, church, whioii wen* atfack/'d in die reipis 
ef Janies,Il and William III. Dodwell, 

; Steele, Audi. Oulliiis (nho fiivt mailo it a 
name of a {larty, by his Discourse of Free- 
thinking, London, 171.3), and his friend, 

' J olm Toland, 'are amoj^g tin' niimlKa-. I n 
1718,a weekly paper was published, cLutled 
, '■fill- Free-Thinker, or Fssays of Wit tind 
Humor, &c. Madi.Tinilal( who died I7;i;j), 
Morgan, IJcmanl Mandeville CAtrnded 


- such ctE^ jk if tihat 

inorm!t^di#cd'iut 61 ^ keepfj^ 

.tinnany des«»h<fiiig as this, cooia^'^' 
‘orrivenat a certain'point, bejn^ th&';jM 
of fieCKing, ^whieJt is jioculw' to, 
ihiid, where it b awhile ^dooary. |i] 


or of ejtpnii.sihn evinced by water in’ Im 
art of freezing, exerted in so small a ma^ 
seemingly by ihe foree. of cold, was thongltl 
a vvty mntcriul mgumeiit in lUvor of thosd 
who supposed that cqld, hkelieat, is a pofr' 
itivo MjbsJanec. Doctor Hiack’s discovctyi 
of hitiJif lieat, however, has afiorded fh 
easy mul natural cx|>liiaation dff thispnw 
nt)nH'nun. lie has shown that, ui the act 
of (-<>t)gel(Uion, water is not coolod mdr«! 
than it was betbn*, but radier grows wann- 
ex; that as much heat is discharged, and 
iKi.'xsi's from a latent to a sensible sttac, as, 
h:ui it been applied to water in a fluid 
.state, w(;ul<l liavo heated it to 1S5°. Id 
thi.s proce.-,s, die ex]>ansion is occiemnod 
by a great luimlier of miuiite btibble.s sud¬ 
denly produeed. Formerly these were 
supjK)S(‘d to be c<.)ld iu the ah.stract and 
to be so subtile, that, iii.pinUlj^iig thorn- 
solvrs into the sulistaneo of tlayMuitt, they 
augmented its hulk, at the lanic Unto thi^ 
by impeding the motion of its jairdcl^ 
iipon each other, they ehanged it fnim tt 
fluid to a solid. lint these are only air 
e\tMe.ated during the eongeladeu; and to 
the exfiieutioii of this air wo ascrilw die 
prodigious ex[Mifisive fiiree e.xcited 
iiijezirig water.' Dy what tmians d«}.S( 
this air eoiiic to l>e ♦:xtrieated, and to tako 


. free-thinking to moiwl.s. Lord liolingliroke 
lUid Hume are tlic mwit <}istingiiish(‘d 
Engliili frve-thiukerH. Free-tliinking al- 
, HO orighialoil in Fnuiee, from the alm.scs 
qf lh«^ ehureh, hut'assailed all revealed 
reiigtori. VoleuEf! and the eiicyolo]>fu«lisT.s 
IFAlemlierf, Diderot and Helvetius (the 
.''^tiduyr of the Sydime la JVaiun.) led 
.the Oppositkin a'gaiust retealed religion. 
\Tlhe Kame pjririt be.canie feshionuhle in 
.I'fiferinany. in the reign of Frederic the 
)<Sreat-'^ f, 

, or Frieze, in commerce; a 

: (X^tse kiijid of woollen stufT or oiodi; soi 
icadied -ttB being frcezetl or najijied on one 
'Side. ’ ' 

.FaiTEzirFG, CosoEUATio.s, in philoso- 
, »hy.j die isah^irmation of a fluid lipdy 
I Into a firm of Mid mass, by the action of 
> co]4.,Mbe piroeeas of canMadon is al- 
'waya'etunded widi die emission of 
^a» w fednd by experirnonte on the freezing 
water, wa^ gpermac^,. for ip 


up nHini than it iiut'irally does in 

the fluid? Perhaps part of .the hcat,| 
which is dhseliargcd . from' dto frpezinrf 
Water, comhiues with the air in its iinciai^; 
tic stati>, and, by lestoriog its eldadciw, 
give.-, it that extraordinary' force, as hr Mh 
also in the casi* of air suddcnlj’ extricated 
in the explo^oii of gunpowder. A veiy^ 
px;at degree of cold is {Vrodncerl by mik-; 
ing snow with certain salts. Tlic 1^' 
salt fiir diis (lurjiase is muriate of lime. If' 
tiiis lie mixed with t(ry, light suqwi, tmd,. 
the two IkxUes lie sUrred w?U tq|(^h^,‘ 
dtp cold produced will he sahafeXM ^ 
fieeze mercury in a few niinul^i^' Com* 
mon side witii snow protlucfW a gi%at feW 
groe of cold. Evaporpdou likewise prorm^ 
ces cold. The method of making ice niiik 
ficiajly iu die East Indies, depends'tipm 
diis principle* The raanufe6turerk<ut!E^ 
nares dig fit»' in lairge ojien plaiflli, jHhii 
bottom of which tjicy straw witii 
canes, or dried^i^ms of niaize,^or 




> ' iJfiion. lima'M thev place a nuin> 
r;so|i,wglaced pans, made of so porous 
.isirtii^tbat tlifi water oozes turough 
ti(S»r Wjbstance. Theeo pirns are filled, 
^oihnsrds 'eveoiug, in the wtoter season, 
'Water ivhich has b6^n\>oited, and 
vSpiie leA in timt situation till morning, 
more or lesst ice, is found in them, 
bj^acCiirdiiig to tlie temperature of the air; 
'’vtlierij being niort^ Ibrmedin dry and warm 
i' Weather than in eloucfy vveatlicr, though 
may be colder to the human body. 

■ E\ery thing in this operation is calculat«'d 
to ])r(Hlucic cold by e\^pon\tion ; the beda 
. on which the pans are placed, suflJ'r the 
' air to have a free ])assage to Uieir bot- 
'■^toULs, and the jmns, cctnstaiitly oozing out 
■water te tlieir external slirfacr*, are cooled 
i. by the evapomtion of it. Tn S{min, a kiiul 
,'<« earthen jars, culled buraros, is used, 
the cartli 'of wliicJi is so porous, being 
only huU-bak?<i, that the outside is kept 
•, ’moiijt by the "waUT which filters through 
. it; anti, tliougii ])laced in the sun, the 
water in the jnr iiei'omes as cold as ice. 

' It is a comiiioii practiee in Chiii;i, to cool 
wine or oilier liquors by wrapping a wet 
cloth round the bottle, and haiigitig it up 
in the sun. The tyaler in iJie elotli eva]»- 
onites, and thus cold is produeed. lee 
may be prodiK'ed at any lime l>y tlie evap- 
oraliou of etlier.—ProfJ'ssor Le>he has 
lately di.scovere«l tliat porphyrilic tnip, 
pounded luid dried, will alisorb one tentJi 
iKirt of its weight of nioLsture, and ean 
Wtnee bo casilj made to freeze tlie eighth 
- [Kirt of its weight,of water. Ifi liot cumi- 
tries,tlio powder will, iilhtc eaeJi proceas, 
recover its power ,by (In'iiig in tlie sun. 
This furious and beauiiiiil discover} of 
artificial congelaliun, will, tlntrelbre, pro¬ 
duce ICO in die tropical climes, dr even 
at ta^a, witli very little trouble; and no 
sort of risk or inconvenience.—Leslie Iuls- 
lately ilis»;oyered tliat parched oatmeal is 
. even a more powerlbl absorbent tlian the 
, whinstone; and with a stmtuiii of oat- 
ipeal, ulamt a foot in diameter, and one 
‘^inch deep, he froze a [loimd and a 
quarter of tvater, contained in a he.m- 
' isplierical iioroiis cui). Tho nioul is 
eui^y dried, and restored to its former 
use, 

FfiKEZiNo Point denotes the point or 
•/degree of cold, shown by. a mercurial 
vihmnqmeter, at wliich certain fluids be- 
to fl^zc, or, wlien I'rozou, at which 
iJlhiOT begin to thaw again. On Fahron-- 
Jjfeeirs thfunnometer this point is at -4- SS 
watnr, and at~40 for quicksilver, 
t fluids fleeziiig at those two points 
tively. (See Thmmtn^r.) 
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agreed to be pi[iiil''fbr (he dr biro of a 
slup;.or,in a laigerse?fie,jtisthe flhithhn 
• of such ship.. TiiB'freiglit is Ire^ 
qucnily determined for the whole'tbysge 
witliout respect.to time; sotnedhies it 
depends on time. In the mhner ease, jt U 
cither fixed at a certain sum for the w;hole 
cargo, at so much per ton, barret, or'other 
weight or measure, or so much per cent, 
on the value of the-cargo. . (See Charter^ 
Partif.\ 

Fheinsheimius, John, bom at Ulni, 
IfiOd; displayed brilliant talents at an early 
age, and entered tlie imivpreity in Ips 
IStli year. He studied law in Marfjurg 
and Giessen. Hb afterwards made use 
of the libraries in France, and became- 
acquainted tvith the learned men of lhat 
country. A Latin eulogy on Giislavus 
Adolphus made hint favorably known by 
its vigorous idoqueuce and fine style; and 
he.was invited to Sweden, in 1G411, os 
jirofessor of ])olitical 1 * 00110111 }' and of elo¬ 
quence at lijisal. His reputation induced 
queen Christine to apjioiiit liim hbrariaii 
and historiographer in Slockliohii, in 
lti-17. Hut, although liia posifion w'a.s 
agreeable, and he was in great favor \\'itli 
tiu: queen, the Wifnate was .so unfiivora- 
ble to ids liealth, fluif he wa* obliged to 
ri'turti to Germany, wliere he was ap¬ 
pointed by the ek'cior palatine honorary 
lirofesstir in the univerMty of Heidclbti-g, 
witli tlie title of ehrtoral coimstllor^ and 
dit**! there, August ;50, IfifiO. He sliowed 
himself a profound .scholar, jiartioularly 
in aueient literature and history, by edi¬ 
tions of several eliLssie~s and by Ids excel¬ 
lent supplemeuts of tlie lost l>ooks aini, 
passages of Curtius and of Livy. His 
Gi-rmau epic poyii on Beniharil, duke cf 
Wc'iinar, entitled The Dtisceiu and Deeds' 
of the inodeni Hercules, lomains in de¬ 
serted oblivion. 

Fheike, Kanion, formerly director of 
Chile, gaineil distiui’tion by his servjcc.s 
on the southern frontier of Chile, against 
the .\raueaidaus and Benavides. luJaii- 
uaigt’, 182JI, he w'as called upon, by tJic 
large portion of itlie people f!is>atisfied 
with the government of O’Higffifls, to 
nlsplace the latter, W'ldch he did with tlie 
, aid of the troops under.his commaud# 
and was tlieu anointed supreme diroptor 
in his etoad. tie resigned the office ui 
1^6,* and don Manuel Blanco held it q 
few months. Oq the new orgaiuzojtiori'. 
of the govenimeut jn li?27,. Freare was 
chosen president, but refund to accept 
the office and he regularly qualified, ui' 
consequence of wliich tlie dudes devolved 
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iiC'ilie vire-president. Pinto.- BayV in .prison has bsen treated as'the .. 

^(SSeo Ofcfte.) ■ • •', •' '• dri'giii of tl>e atheistical opinions ihani>' 

^ 'FaeIvch Beans,- arK idney JJbasis, the. fcsted in the Lettres de Trasyhvle A Iau~ 

V honcots of the Frenoh, are the prodtict of . n'ppe, and the lixamt^i des Jlpalo^tta du 
the phascolus vulgaris, Snpposed .to be a Ciinslianisme ; but the Biograpkd’ main- 


native of the East Indies, bnt now coin- 
rrtonly cultiratcd hf all parts of the glob*'.. 
This plant is an annual vine. l»oaring al¬ 
ternate leaves, wlikh are situattMl on fpot- 
stnlks, and composed of three oval pubes¬ 
cent folioles. The floweis an' whitish, 
.somewhat resembling tljose of tin; jx'a, 
and hayc'tlie carina; stylo ami stamens' 
'fwisted spirally. The s«-eds a«' inoi-c <»r 
less r^nifonn, and are of all coltirs, t'ith''r 

E iire white, yellowish, rt'd, cupreous, 
ladk of various shades or varieg:ited. 
A ^at number of varieties-am cultivat¬ 
ed ; Hjnong which is that commonly 
called lAtm btan, Witliiti the tnipin.'. 
French beans may be sown at all si'a-4>ns 
of the year, lait in tcmiH-nitc regions only 
in the spring, and usuallj near the larte>- 
}vart of the sea-son, as the plants ar*- very 
tender, and liable to l>e injured by iVost', 
A li 2 'l)\,dr}-, .-md tolerably fertile m.jI is 
the ii.ost suitable, and, it' they arc sown 
early, a \varm ritualion sli.uiKl be ^electe.l. 
Low and wet ground-, arealtoffcther unfit 
for Ihcm. Throtigho'jftii'All Kiirope, and 
in the U. States, tliey are an iinpirtam 
object of cultivation, and are eaten pre- 
}>ared in various mannc|v. 

French IIihTORr, LiTraATnii;. &'c. 
{Setr France.] 

Freret, Nicholas, born at Paris, lii''?, 
srmof a procureur to the parliament, abaii- 
donetl his profession of law to devote ‘ 
hirasi'lf to the study of historj' and chro- 
ijolog}'. In Jiis Ititl) year, he liad rend 
and made extracts from tin? jirlmdjial' 
works of Scaliger,' I'sl^cr, PetUA ius, ami 
otlier dii^igui^hed chronologers. He 
made Koliin Ins model. The aeademy 
of inscriptions elected him a member at 
the age of 2r». On account of his <h.s- 
course on Jiis admission into the academy, 
SufFOr^ne des FranraLs, which was as 
lieamed as. it was bold, and contained 
jwjtne opinions offensive to the go\/*m- 
ment, he was eoiifined six months in the 
Bastile. 'ITie Biographk IJmv'ersclle con¬ 
tradicts the story which has ht'cn ofleii 
rqreated,^ that Bayle was almost tlie only 
author'that was allowed to him in hfs 
condnement, pid that he read him so 
often, that lie Itpew him almost by' lic-art. 
The .Biogrdphie’ says, tliat he rea<l in 
hispriw>n the greater *|)art of the Greek 
and Latin writers, and that he devoted 
himself particularly to the Cyropadia ■ of 
Xenoplion. The . frequent perusal of 


tains,.that tkese work.s were not hiS, but 
w»*re fjJsr'ly ascrilied to him after hts^ 
death. After h^ was set at lilicrty, the’ 
marshal <le Noadles cimfidcd to him the, • 
education of his clilldren, and he con¬ 
tinued his litcrarj- pur-uits without inter¬ 
ruption. He n'tiinicd, in I79;i, to his 
father’s houst', and eateretl upon the study 
of >1 lie chronology of the ancients. He 
found that the Egyptian hisloiy, the 
1 earliest of all, begins only ISKK) years 
liefore (''Iirist, and tliat the Ohinc.se pr«>- 
<‘C(les the Christian era only 9,')7.'> years. 
His fn'adf<e.s aiul <-ontrovei>ies on this 
.subject, amimg others with Newton, eom- 
po.s(. a great juirt of the memoirs of 
tlie aeademy at that nine. He studied 
geography with tli*' sfime diligence ; IJ};")" 
ehai'K drawn by himself, wem found 
among Ids papers. He wa.s a stranger- 
to no sciiuiee, and wrote with grf?at n*adi- 
ne-'. In 17-12, he was np|Hiinrcd jicrfiet- 
ual secretaty of the aeademy of iuserip- 
tiou^. He died in 174!>. .\n edition of 
li;-. works apiiearcd in Paris, 17',>2, in 4 
vols.; a second collecHon, 17b5, in 20 
\ois. An luignjcuted and well arranged 
collection {(Evires rumphks de J-Ytrei), 
with unnotntions and explanations, by 
0!iami>ollic,n-l'igeae, has ap)>earcd in Par¬ 
is. eoniiucncing in in W vols. 

Ereron, Elie OatJi.-inne, honi at 
(iuimjM’r, 1710, rt'ciwcd his e<iueatii>n 
from the Jesuit-s, and taught for some tim.' 
m the college of Louis ie Grand, where 
Hnimoy and Buiigearit awakened 2ns taste 
for r.ieratun'. He puhllsheil, in 174t), a 
jounial entitled Lettrrs de Madame la Com- 

tesst df -. The countess was to he 

the rejire&entative of sense and good taste, 
and certainly displayed much talents and 
wit in her com‘.sj»oiidenee. Some au- 
tliors, whom he hud treated with little 
respect in his journal, succeeded in having 
it »uppnf».sed; bur, in 1740, it appitarcd 
under a new title, Lettres sur quelquet 
Ecriis de ce Temps, the, s.-'yere critieisms in 
which several tunes caused interruptions 
in its publicatioi), but always to the dis¬ 
pleasure of the public. King Stanis- ' 
laus, of whom the author was a favorite, 
jirotected the work, which lie read whh 
plcasun', and preveutetl the arrest of Fre^ 
ron. .After having published 13 volumes, 
of this journal, he .continued it rejpjlarly 
from 17154, under the title of Annie Lit* * 
Uraire,isl] his deatli, 1776. Friron,*^ 





account of his Severn' criticism'of Vol¬ 
taire's ha. Fanme, qui a Raisont, had n 
most violent contest w^th lliat satirist. His 
w»ii, Stanislatts Frimi., commenced, 178i), 
ilie Ondevtr du Pmple, and was,, iiotwhli- 
standiijft his mild teiniier, f<ma long time, 
the most isculous adberenr of !i.ol)es- 
pierre. 

Fresco Pai.ntiso ; that kin<l of i»aint- 
inft wliich is executed with water-i'-olors, 
U|K»ti u layer of Ih-sh plaster, i'mm winch 
i-irctmistuiice it derives its ft:une. As 
fTcai r5ii>i«4ty of exeentiem is necessary to 
paint helom the jdaster Ixicome^j tlrj,•car¬ 
toons (q. V.) are used fc»r tracing the ont- 
liiies of die tifrurcs, Arc., and a Muall' 
picture serves a.s !i JEruide tor the j'olois, 
if die cttrtoou does, licit indicate them. 
■A frreiit kiinwledfre, of colors and irrcat 
skill in drawing jue nece<stiry lor fresco 
laindug, because there is no opiiontniity 
or.com'eting: whatever the painter does 
is finished. 'I'lie colors are mixed ludorc- 
hand, and jiut on just as tiny ao* wanted; 
only in the dark jiarts' si little rctoiichintr 
takes place. 'i*’resco paiuunc is one oftiic 
most durable kinds. It i-: pretended, diat 
there are sjiecitneiis of it e\'ant of the 
time of Constantine the (heat. It becan 
toriM\<* ill ibe biib eenliirj. Tlie ex¬ 
ample of Miehael Angelo imd Rujtlmcl 
sliows how woitliv It i« of the greutcv* 
.artists. 7’lie paaiicr eamiot .sednee the 
senae-s by soft tints and tender liarmnny 
of ooloi-s: lie i'-, tlierc’fore, redn ed to 
deja'iid solely on form, character, c\- 
presskm. If I'il paiiitini' is iicttcr suited 
for nice expres-siojis of the shglm-'t emo¬ 
tions of the heart, fresco pamtpig i^; the 
field which the true jMiet-jiainter will jue- 
fer. What »*au lie jnore siihhme ih.an the 

• Last Jtidgmentof Aliehael A’lgelo, m the, 
CttjtrUa Sistim! How rich and va.st are 
RuphaelV eortcoptiems in the stanzf and 
Utfcgit! The Gernmiis possess at presiait 
the most distinguished fresco painters, 
and Cornelius has estnidislied’Jiis fame 
by his grtuid fresco i»icinres in thc_ 
Oi^ptotheca in AInnich. Schnorr is also 
disllupnished in this line, and the villa 
Mcyistmi, near Rome, is-.i fine nKinnment 
of contemporary Cemiun art, as (>ver- 
l^wtk, Sehnorr and Feilh painted the diree 
rooms in fresco. Fresco painting was 
long disregarded, when all noble and 
grand conceptions seemed to have .fled 
from the art; and it^ is only in recent times 

• that it h^ Is'en taken U[» again, chiefly by 
the Oennans. 

Frksne, DC. (Sec Dufresiw.) , 

Fresnov, Charles A’lphonso du; a 
q^tive of Paris, eminent in the sister arts 


of fwhfrng 

was'interwfed hyius temily^fo*- the legal^^ 
profession, and was fyr a' lime 
by them in conseqiionce of bis detcraiL, j 
nation to follow the* beftt of his' genius, f 
which led him to put himself'u new the 
tuition of Voiiei and Perrier, who . 
structed itini in the rudiments of his fa- , ■* 
voriteart. ,ln l«tl4, he accompanied his ■ 
friend Mignanl lO Italy, and was, at this 
{M-rio(l of his life, mainly indebted to liis - , 
iilwrality for suppiut. He returned tq; V 
Frailce iu Rl.’ill, haxinjg, during his stay in 
Italy, coiiifiieted his well known jiocm,\. 
Dc- .‘}rU itrapldca, which did no^ how-' • 
ever, ap|n ar till ilin-e years after his de- ' V' 
cease, w hen his friend l)c Piles pdblished ' 

It (in liitifr), witli his oxvn annotations.' ‘ 
Ti;i> work lias ln-en three times transfuted. 
m:o Fnghsh, first by Dryden, in IfilM," * 

then 1 )\ Graham, and lastly’by Alason, iu ’ 
I 7 .“‘i: to the latter edition are attached • 
some iioO’s from’ tlie pen «if .sir, Joshua. 
R(‘^iiold.s. I>11 Fresiuiy's pictures do not 
e.vcoi^d fifty m uhinluT. Titian and the 
Caraeci appear to hiw been his jtrineifwil ' 
models: the imt.s of the ope amf the lie- ■ 
sien of the oihci's In'iiig the manifest oh- ■ 
jeetsr of l.is -tudy and imitation. They 
are unich adjyyjed. and. tliough they ' » 
Wore of l«it little pfutit to the painter, are 
now ol' <‘'>i:->'iderable value. He died in 
h/b.), of a jiulmouarj' eoniplaint, ai tlie 
age of .74! 

Fept' : certain short jiieces of xvire 
liixed on the finger-board of guitars, &c., . 
at nglit hnules to the strings, and which, '■ 
as'ihe striiigs arc brought into contact with 
them by the prc'sure of the fingers, setve 
to taiy and determine the pitch of the 
toius.. The'frets are always placed at 
sucli di-itances from each other, that tho 
string which touches any.particular fi;et 
i.s one semitone higher thiui if pressed 
on the next fret toxvanls the head of the 
in.stnmient, and one semitone lower thal^ . 
when brought into contact xvith the ue.xt 
tret towards the bridge." Fonnerly, these 
Irets. or slops, consisted of strings tied 
nmnd the neck of tlie hi.strument. 

Fri.i he ijoy ); a Gonnau word, xvhich 
fonns a part of many geographical names, 

|as JVfiitrfi «<Art4 Valley of Jov. 

Freya. (See .Vorttfrn .v^kology.) 

Frey KERO, a celebrated mining town, 
of Sa&ony, circle of the Erzgebirge (q*y-), 
on rtu’ Miu\zbach, owes its origin to • 
the dii’overy of silver mines in the ueigh- 
huring country, iif tlie liJth ceutuiy, when 
miners frrnn the lliutz inountains settled , 
tliera in IRC), la the heginning.hf tlm 
.lllth century, Freyberg had 30,00lt iiihab^ ' ^ 
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aniiquities. In the cathedral is the 
* tomi* ol'tiie celebrated miQCTalogh=t Wer¬ 
ner. (q. V.) The city has a good scJjool and 
library; but the most important institution, 
which is unique in the ‘World, is its min¬ 
ing academy, founded in 17U5. Werner 
made it known all ovtfr tlie scieiuilic 


men of disjunction among its jtrofessorw, 
and in' whicii tiro number of students in- 
creases, ,was established in 174(». It i« 
liighly creditable so sttiall a countiy os 
Baden, ^^hi^•h connujis also the colcbrat*^! 
university of Ileidi-llx-rg. Tlie vicinity 
of Tubingen is of some disadv nutage t(j 


world, and some of the most distingui'-li- 
cd naturalists of tlie age liave been formed 
there > e. g., Humboldt* In 1791, a sjja- 
cious btiilding was erected, which con¬ 
tains die lecture-rooms, die library, llie 
institution for selling tninoralogical speci¬ 
mens, and the rich Wemoritui inii.seum, 
or collections illustralive of oryctogno^* 
mid hiiijiug, |;ivea by Werner to the acad¬ 
emy. There are ten professors for the 
•rninhig sciences and' their auxiliary 


it, yet, in 1H25, it iiud 600 stiulciits. Fn'y- 
biirg lias like wist' a forest academy and a 
polvteclinie school. 

Fkevre, don jMaiiuel, . Iwni about 
l/tM, atOssiina,,m Andiiiusin, displayed 
his courage while a young oflieer in tlio 
war of the Pyrenees. In 1798, he was 
appointed major in n roptnent of Ppauish 
liiiSAirs. and tin' war of iiidependrnee, in 
which he <iistjiigiii'«hed himself by his 
su<'ci>s< s tigiiiiisi the Fn'iicli, fiund iiim 


bran Some of the Saxon stmleiiLs a lieiitciiam-eolonei in 1808. In the fol- 


rectiip instruction gratuitousiy, Ik-uKs 
having {in allowance, .ind labor irt the 
mines, at their leisuiv hours, like couunon 
miners, for a.'little liigln-r warres. The 
chief mining school is prepai-.itorv to tlie 
academy. Theh; arc niaiuiliiclories 
inFrev’berg; but its chief support is de¬ 
rived fVom iniiiiog and the iiianuliicturt s 
connected W'ith>it. About 10,(/Q9 l:.'*i r 
are emjiloyed in the mines in the neigh- 
borhoo*]. Tbe mine called., 
is celebrated for its productiveness, for tlie 
excellent manner in which it i.s worked, 
iiiid for the machiin'ry employed in it. 
It has been worked for two centuries 
uniiiterrjipti'dly, and yields annually alvmt 
■ 70,000 dollars worth of silver. It afford- 
ciljfioin 1769 to ldl8, 2176 cwi. of silver. 
Among tilt; t stablisluneiiLs in tiic neigh¬ 
borhood of Fre\lH,rg, arc the large silver 
furnaces, and particularly the amalganiat- 
,ihg works, where 60,000 dwt. ot' ore is 
.melted aimunlly. According to Brei- 
.thaujit's Die Jllh vwlfrek Bergsta'It Frei- 
, Mrs in HinsirJit ihrer CicarhkiUe, Sintistik, 
Cuitur und Gewerk (Freyherg, 1825), tlio 
mines of lliis city have jinxluecil '240 
niiilions of Saitoii dollars, or 80,000 ewt. 
fine ffllver, in 640 years. d 

• Frbtburg ; formerly capital of the 
Brisgaii, nbw tlie chief place of tbe circle 
of die 'l^isam, in the grand-duchy of 
Baden, dlwhich the Brisgau' was ceded 
hv Ai iMria, at the pe^ce of frci^iurg (1805). 
Freyhurg 'is situated iit a romantic dis¬ 
trict in the Black Forest; jiopulation, 
10,000. Its miiisfcr, the Cotliic steeple 
af wlych is 513 feet high, and is one of 


lowing year, lu' commanded his regiment, 
with the rank of colonel, under Acadia, 
and di-.playcd his couragi' and cotiduct in 
the hnitlc of dcana. On the 30lli and 
31st of Augo-f, 1813, hi! coiitrilmted es- 
scntialiy. In his imuio'iivres, to the caplum 
ol’ S:t;i Sebastian. During the revoluiKui 
of Ir .'J'. wlicn the king stood in ncoil of ' 
tr. brave conimandir, ti'j ciioico 

lei! ijji .n liiin. IJc publi-lic ! a procla¬ 
mation t'l his troojis, from Seville, .lunuajy 
le,; bi.f it was difiicult to lead troops 
against t!io<-<- vvlio, a few days Ix'foie, },;id 
been their comrade.!. }l<; wH-ined de-, 
hiroiis of gaining by negotialwni what he 
doubted his power of obtaining liy llirce. 
His measures would have been buceeei.s- 
fiil, had not the revolution broken out in 
(Jahcja and other placi*s. Alh>r iiaving 
lihickuded the island of Leon, from the 
laml side, in the montii of February, and 
pursued general Kiego into die mountains ' 
of Honda, deputii-s apjieared Ixifhre him 
at Piierto-SanUi-Maria, March 7, in th® 
name of several naval and artillery of¬ 
ficers in Cadiz, demanding the publication 
of the constitution. On the 9th, FVeyro 
wimt to <'adiz, and was compelled by the 
state of things there, and the upproucli of 
general ctiunt d’AbiHbal, to promise that 
the constitution should lx; pro(;iainied tlio 
next day. He considered this change, 
riecx;.‘«iarjr, as he wrote t to the king, to, 
avoid a civil war, [larticulurly ns count . 
d’Abishal, who had a great infliieuce ov$r , 
the garrison of Cadiz, was in the vicinity. 
He entered Cadiz on the following day 
to he preeent at tliis solemnity, on WhiA 
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ocrasioiv the the ,oauees of , tnoving body; ibr, such surfaces’ cdnsist- 

which arc still iinknowa, wdn eoujruittca. hig alterhalclv <^r small etnkienccs and 

_ •‘.A.*.... -.1 _ ^ ^ _ 1 


Order was wo sooner, restored, than the 
officers^ of th*! jjaiTisou approached, do- 
(iiaiidiiig tlic arrest of the armlery ofTu^ers,. 
whoso [K>ijtic,ai opinions wc^ saspicious. 
I'’r»;yro complied with tliis deinaiui, as the 
only means of ])rot(‘cting the obnoxious 
jionsons. lie also’ ordered the battalion^, 
which had co/nmitted .the inas.‘«icre, to 
be withdrawn Iroin Cadi/. i))f the 1-lth, 
he received the royal decree of .March 
7, whereupon tin; cbiHtitntion was pro- 
eiaiiiK'd in Cadiz. A few days aiier- 
wards, he wa« tieprived of the oiiief cenn- 
inand, ami iinprisoneii on the charge of 
bi'ing the antlior of rlie bloodshed at 
tauliz. (Sei* Dtfhw'ri dtl Gt wral D. Man- 
ud I'rerirv, Madri*!. Ic'iO.) 

FuiKi iui; a raiiton of Swilzerlalul, 
.Kirrouiided by the eantons of Heme 
; ad Vaud, exeepf a narrow pj^rt, which 
'.oueiiestlK! lake of NeulMiai<“I. Thenortli- 
west part of tin* country is more lcv(*l than 
the rest, amt i»r<Mliiees alamdance o|j” com 
and fruit; the other jtart-. are mountain¬ 
ous, but »*<m1aiu good jwi-stiin'.s, tvliicli 
'eed great herds of cattle. 'I'lie chief 
evpoiv are eattle, hutter, and (lartieularly 
the excellent e,liee.se known by tin* name 
ui' Gniifi re. Sijuare miles,7th>-; pi>p!iliition, 
<17,.'■■74; 7300 IVote.siants, the restf’atholies. 

Frihuhc, or I’luttBriu. ; called /'/■d/iog' 
ill f r//frt(i/, to disiingni-h it from Fn'Ju&gi* 
tti thi llris/rmi; a town in Sw it/eVlanrl, caji- 
ital oCa canton of flic same name, l<i miles 
H. W. of Herne, F. of Laiisanpc; 

Ion. tr H' K.: l.it. hi’ .>0' : jiooiila-, 

lain, (iltil. If contains I ehurchc’s, 
eonveips, 3 lJO^pltals, ami « eolleg»‘, wit^ 
!.■) professors. It is .situated on the Sa- 
iien, ami alm(^.st surrounded by it. Pan 
*'f it is built on an elevated- nx^, |mrf of 
if in a deep xTilIey, ami towards tbe west 
it occnpi(!s a small jilaiti. The sfre<-ts are 
irntgaljm, steep,clean, and tolerably wide;. 
t!ie houses aro widl built, and .--o/ne <if 
tliem haiulsoiite. It is surrounded with 
witlls, towers and sharp i-ocks. The 
s’.nill rive,r whlc.h liiviiit-s the town also 
makes the hoimdaty hctw'cen the German 
aiul FreticJi languages; :uid it is eurions 


cavities, tlic%; act agMiirt each oilier, and 
jircvent the faue motion that tvould entfuc 
on a supposition of the two bodies being 
jHirfecily i>olielied planes.. Mr. Ferguson 
found uiat the quaittity of friction Wtw 
always proportional to'tlie weight of the 
ruhbiiig body, and not to the quontity of 
.sin-face; and that it iiicre^d with an hi- 
erease of \ elocjty# but Vas not proporr 
tioiial to the augmentation of ctilerity. 
lie fijiirid al.so, that the friction^of smooth, 
soft wood, mo\Tiig npoll sniootii soft wood, 
was i-qual t<» one third of the.w'oight; of 
rough wootl upon rough wood, one half of. 
the v\ eidit; of soft wihkI upon hard, or hanl 
n|>on M*ft, one fifth of the iveight; of jiol- 
isheil .steel uiKui polished stew or pewtey, 
one quaiier of the weight; ol’ polishw| 
steel iipOn copper, one fifth ; luid of pol- 
i'lied steel upon bras.*#, one .-sixth of tlie 
weight. Coulomb, made miniennis ex- 
jiemnciiUj upon friction, and, - by -eiu- 
jiloyiiig large IkhUcs mid ponderous 
weights, ami ceuducutig his exncriiucnts 
on a large scale, corrected sev» i-al 
errors wliieh neeessarily arose froin thO 
limited experiments of preceding'Writers. 
He brought many new utid 

.striking plu-noim'iia, and oontinm'd oth- 
< i-s, wJiieli wero jin-\ioii.'5ly but jiariially 
i-stablisbed. AVe c;mnot, in a w-ork of 
this kind, follow 31. ('oulomb tbixaigh bis 
niinierous ;md varied experiments; all 
that can he c.xjiecicd. will l>c a short ab- 
stra<*t of ilu* most interesting of bis n*- 
suks; a few of which are astbllbws:—-1. 
The friction of hoinogoncous bodiy*s, or 
Imdies of tlie same kind, lUfiving U|kiu 
each other, is gtnierally supjiosed to lie 
greater than that of heterogeneous bodies; 
lait (Coulomb showed tliat tJiere are 
exceptions lo this rule. 2. It was gene- 
ralU supposed that, in the cai® of xvootl, 
the friction is greatest when the liodiesane 
dr;iwn contrary to the epurse of their 
fibri's; but Coulomb shoxved, that tbe, 
frii-fiun in thisciLse is sometimes the .smail- 
e.st# 3, The longer tlie rubbing siirlbces 
remain in contact, the, greater is their fric¬ 
tion. 4. Friction, is, in gejicral, jmipor- ■ 


to we the population of one city, who ,^ioual to the force xvith which tlic rribbing 

liu\c lived lor centuries together, still dis- ’ ' ’ ’- 

tiiigiiished in language,, eustoms and 
' manners. 

Fkictio.x ; tlio aet of rubbing • twxi 
bodies together, or the re.sistance in nui-, 
chines luiiised liy the motion of tlie dif¬ 
ferent parts against each other. Friction 
qiises iKini the roiighne;^ of tlie surface, 

<iT the liody moved on, and that pf tlie 
, 07 * 


surfaces aitt pressed together, and is eziiii- 
inonly equal to lictween one half and 
one quarter of that force. .'5. Friction is 
not gejierally inereosKxl hv aiignientiiig 
the rubhing surfaces. <>. Friction is not 
ineTeas«;d by ah inereasc of velocity; at 
least it is not generally so; and, in some 
cases, even decnnises w4b an increase of 
celerity. 7. The friction ,of cylinders 
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rolling ujMD a horizonta] plon^ is i» 'tho we have a fuljl compensation in tlio hu 
direct ratio of their wciglits, and in tlie infrous and important benefits, which U 
, invert ratio of their dl4metei& An easy insures to us, 


metiiod of experimenting on the friction 
. of surtaces, i^ to place a plank witli its 
upjjor surface level, and on Uiis a thin 
block of tlie matter to lie tried,' with a 
. cord fixed to ^hlch block may bo load* 
ed uith different weights; and a spring 
steelyard attached to the other end of the 
cord, to draw it ‘along, by, will sliow the 
foivc necessary to produce motion. It 
appears fr 9 m exj>crinicuts, that tlio friction 
of different combinations of matior diflers 
verj’ considerably, and that an unuiciise 
' quantity of jwwer may Iw lost in a ma-. 
chine using tliosc siilistances for the 
rubbing {torts which liavc great friction. 
In a comiunation where gim-nietui moves 
against steel, the somc'wei«rht may be 


Fridim, in medicine and surgery; ihc 
act of rubbiiog 'tl»e surface of the Itody, 
whether wi*di the liand only, wth die 
flesh-brush, Oaniiel, er odier substances, 
or with oils, ointments, or other medittiiud 
matters, with a view to die {ircsciTatioii, 
of health, or to die remuval of {miticiihir 
diseases, t The v hoJcsoinc I'flccts of iiic- 
tioii are well iliuHtran'il by the ndvantagus 
of currying horses. Friction is an tflica- ■ 
cions reiiualy in several coitdiliuns of 
disease; particularly in chronic rheiiniu- 
usnis of long standing; in muscular con¬ 
tractions, succeeding to rlieumatism, &,c., 
ami connected olh'tt Avith cHiiKions of 
Ijmph; in some states of jiandysis; in 
certain indolent tnnior.'^, Ac. In dicsc 


moved witii a flirce of 15^ {Kiiinds, wliicli ca'^cs, a variety of unguents and liniiiients 
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it would n'quirc 22 {luuiids to move when 
cast irpn movt;s against stool. The rc- 
si'smnce called yHch'oa {icrforms impor¬ 
tant oriices in nature and in works of art. 
Friction' destroys, but never gciierates 
'motion. ^Wero tlicie no friction, all 
■» bodies on the surface of the earth would 
be ekishing against one anotlicr; rivers 
would dash Avidi unbt^ttFtfiod velocity, ami 
• we shoidd see little besides collision and 
mouou. At present, whenever a lK)dy 
acquires a grcjit velocity, it soon loses it by 
fricdoii against the siirl'acc of tlic earth; 
the friction of water against die ^ll^^Ilccs 
it runs over soon reduces the rapid tor¬ 
rent to a gonde .stri'uni; the flirv of the 
teinpc.st is hissened bj’ the friction of the 
air on the face of the earth; ami die vio¬ 
lence of the oceap is snlxlncd by the at¬ 
trition of its own waters. Its offices in 
, works of an arc, eipially iriqiortunt. Otir 
-gannents owe their streiigtii to friction; 
and the strength of rojK-s, sails, and va¬ 
rious odicr things, depemfs on the same 
cause; for dioy are made of sJiort tihn-s, 
pressed together by twisting ; ami this 

S rt causes a suflic.iciit degree of 
1 to prevent the fihros sliding one 
upon another. Without friction, it wirdd 
,he impfwible to make a nqie of the fibres 
of hemp, or a sheet of the fibres of flax; 


is recommended; but tlie friction itself is 
tlie prineijial source of relief. 

Friiiay, with the .Anglo-tiaxons Frif'c- 
daif, has ib< iiante I’rom ilu* wife of Odin, 
Frea or Friga. (Sec .VortAmj Mtfthol- 

oir,'/-) ’ 

Friday, (ioou ; thoday of our SavioFs 
crm-ilixion. The Protestants on die con¬ 
tinent of Enrojtc, consider diuiduy as the 
most solemn in the whole jear; hy the 
Calholies, however, it is, celebrated only 
ns a half bolyday. 

F’riedk.v (Cferiiiun for pcaf't) owiirr, in 
many geojjrtqdiicul names, as Friv.dland. 

Fkivdland ; a towii and lonlsiiip in 
Bohemia, in the clrolc of Biinziau, with 
a cn.sth'. Wallenstein hongdit the lonJ- 
shiji in 1022, and was created, in the same 
yiar, duke of Friedlaud hy the emperor; 
hence, be was called, hy tlie troojis, Dar 
FriedWavlcr. The castle coiitiiins a por¬ 
trait of Wallunstein. The town contains 
over 2000 inhaintants. 

P'kikdland, llATTor. OF; gained by 
NajHilcoiI, June 14, 1807, over the ^tus»- 
sians, under Bennigsen. Although the 
IluRsimis had rcpidlc'ii' the attack of the * 
French anny nt iIeilHbergi(Junc 10), thby ■ 
were obliged to retire, on die following.' 
days, towards Friedlaud. On die 14fli, , 
at 2 o’clock ill the morning, the advance 


ngthcr could die sliort fibres of cotton^, puifd had a skirmish with a jiart of the 
have ever lieen made into siiclv air infinite division of IjBiides, wliich covered the 
Alaricty of forms 'as they have rocciveil road to Kdnigslierg. The contest rciiuiin- 
from die hands of ingenious workmen, ed undecided at 5 o’clock, in the nionii 
Wool also has beep converted into a ing, when the first divisions of the Ri®- 
thousand textures for cqnifort or for lux- siati army arrived, and croased to the left 
my; and all these are constituted of fibres lamk of die Allcr by the stone bridge in 
united by friction. In fine, if fnction re- the town, luid two [lontoon-bridges nnova 
irds tiift motion of machines, and con- and below it- The Russian anny (dg- 
iumes a large quantity of moving power, duedng die detachments) amounted m 
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alwmt 07,000 men (seven divisions). It was through Friedlond ' was ordered. But : 
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vonsistiiip of two clivisions, scjaratcd from and wen* coiiiiiipUcd to fight their way ; 
the right by a mill strtjam, al») rested on_ throngli tfat? wieluy. The camago wOs 
the Aller; and one <livisioii, divided into dreadful. The division which covoi;cd 


liattalions, Was stationed as a reserve ui>- 
■ f)ji the right bjmk df the river. .The first 
body was drawn up with tw<^mtta)i<>ns 
<if each regiment in line, mid the thinl 
in the rear in column ; tin* whole second 
body was conijiosed of eolnmns of bat- 
tahonsA t)n the French sklc-, the rernain- 
d<*r of the division of I.ainies canie npin 
tile heginning of the battle ; that of Mor^ 


th(‘ ix'treat found the bridges ‘already de-. 
stroyed, hut succeetled in escaping through 
a.lrinl. The Russians retreated through 
Wehlau, to the left hank of tiie MeirtcC ” 
.^u arniistice was concluded on the SlstJ, 
w’liicli was succeeded by the peace of Til-*,. 
sit. (<j. V.) The Ri!>.sians haa-altout.7000., 
killed (among vVfium were two generals), 
end 12,000 wounded. The Krench had 


tier, At 7 o’l'hick in tJie morning; Napo¬ 
leon hinisi'lf lit 1) o’clock, with the divis¬ 
ion of Ney and the Jiorsi'-giuird'.; the 
first divi^i()n, under Victor, with .the 
fi)ot-guards, at three o’clock in liie 
nlternoon ;■ in all, 75,tl00 inen. From’5 
o’cloi-k in the inornbig, the iiattle wa'^ 
continued on the left wing, without any 
d* eihive resnits. Hoth armies kejit their 
(ifi'-itlon (I.aiiiii s fitrmed tlie left, Ney llie 


live generals wounded. Their tottil loss 
cannot be ascertained, hut was probably 
iniicli les-s tliau that of the enemy. They 
captnivd l(i cnniious, 

l’'iUE.\i)Ly Cove, or Santa Crc* ; a Itar- 
liftr.iii Nootka Sound, where a setileTncnt • 
was formed in 17c‘8, by Mr. Meuresand* 
some otlu'r Ihiglislimcn, for the sake of 
carrying on the fur titido; loiif 12ti® ,‘ICK , 
lat. -i<r ay N. 


riglit wing of the Freneli army); y>‘t the 
IkOSMiin catalry of bolli wings made sev¬ 
eral siiceos..<ful attacks, and the whole 
line advanced Jialf a league. ■ It would 
now have l>een easy for HonnigM-n to 
overpower the division of J.imne'. (wiiieli 
was only .“upporled liy the snecess.ive ar¬ 
rival of detachment.'.), to laki* jiosM'ssion of 
die wood of 1‘ostlienen jinib of tlie road 


Fiiienuly Islands ; aclustcr of isjJaiids 
in the South Pacific ocean, yf gieat ex¬ 
tent, and iipv^'Ai^ of 15(> in number; 
some of which are large, and some lofty, 
with voleanocs. The nio.st important are 
llio following; Tonga, Faoovve, Aniia- 
inookii, llapnee islinKl«, ]\layorga isliuids, 
Fik'jee islundiJ, Vtfvaoo, and Tootoa. Lon. 
1H4'" 4(1-' to IHo” 45' E .; k!t. RF 40' to 21? 


vvhicli passes tlirongh it, and thus prevent 
iIk* devclopcnii'iit of tin* FreneJi foires, 
and, perhiip.s, destroy them in detail, IJut 
11.'nnigsi*n, satisfied with the.se, iiieon.side- 
inhlo advantage.s, allowed hini-self to be 
rletained hy a eniinonadu and some 
skirmishes of the light iuliintrv, luid look¬ 
ed on .while tlie enemy continually aug¬ 
mented his forces. The French, ou the 
eoining u]i of their last divisions, irnpie- 
dinuiy evmiiuenccd u general attack in 
- fi-oiit, whilst Ney (at (I o’clock in the eve-- 
riing) ft:H upon tlie left Hank of tin* Kns- 
siaiis, vvitli a strong detnchinent, Tlie 
iiussions were already i’orced hack into 
their former jiosition, when he o]iencd a 
liatteiy of 40 camions upon the iieiglits to 
the loft of Friedland, wliich soon decided 
the fate of the diiyi The havoc which 
it Tiiaile in their masses, compelled tins 
Rnsnian left wing to i'all bwk to Fried- 
Isuui, over the Allor. They (;ov«;re<l their 
retreat by Netting fire to tlie suliudb. Uii-* 
tier Uiese circiimstaiict's, it liecmue nccos- 
wryto relinquish the udviuitages gainwl 
by the right wing, tgid a general retreat 

I ■ 4 


'10' S. They are in general fertile tyid , 
wi'll planted with cocoa-nut and bread- 
fruit-trci's, jihuitains, sugar-cant's, yams, - 
Ac. Fowls are large and good; jiarrots 
and jiaroijuets an* found, of various kinds; 
jiigeons, with jileuty of wild ducks, cud 
otJier wator-fowd. • The inhabiuuii.s ap¬ 
peared to captain Cwik, who first discov¬ 
ered these islands in 1//3, hospitable ami 
kind, and to lie uiiited in a firm alliance.; 
on which Account lie gave them the name 
they la'iir. But the accounts of suhsequentj 
visiiors, piuliciilarly tliat of Mariner, sho jo 
tliam to he capable of the most ItJnicii.us;- 
criK'lty, and ttr bo in tlie practice of His- ' 
iiibalism. They are a shade <Uuke;oniing' ■ 
•copper liniw’ii, of common statinG.) 
ciilar, licaltliy, cleanly, and sonji genus of 
handsome. The population jtural order 
to Iw! about 200,000. ' Tl^ heriiaceous; 
healthy. The inhabitantsthough some- . 
indti-strious, and 4icquai»f?e or vcrticillate;. 
riclic.s, W'lmt nor onp niid pi iident; the 
const uliouiid.s wit(V)f(,Lv petals; the ata-' 
wliich they arc extfe iriftd, and terminated 
tlieir coasts ore fv,*' 
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variety of siioll-fish. - Tliey' are'exceed¬ 
ingly. fond of iron, And will readily gii(e 
tlio produce of th^ islands ip excliaitge, 
such as liogs, fowla^ tish, jukih, bread- 
fruit, plantains, coc-oa-u(i^ sugar-canes, 
&.C, Good water is seaipc, dr it is gone- 
rally difficult for navigators'tt^ obtain it 
in sufficient quantity. ' \* 

Friexdlt Societies denote associa¬ 
tions, chiefly oiuong.'tlie most industrious 
of the tower and luiddliiig class of tnules- 
luen and n^chauics, for tlio purjjose of 
■'idfoyding each other relief in sickness, 
and flieir, widows and cliildrcn scune as¬ 
sistance at their death, 'rhese societies 
in England have been tliought worthy of 
the protection of the legislature, to jerevent 
’ frauds, which had arisen from .tlie imsgu- 
' lar principles on whidi many of them 
were conducted. 

Friends. (See QuaXers.) 

Fries, .lames Frederic, professor at the 
« university of Jena, was boni at llarhy, 
’ Augu^t 1773. His father was one; of 
the dii'e'*toreof tlie Moraxians, by whom 
Fries xvas educated. VfU'r studying tla’- 
ology hi their sf.*minary, he stiulic'd phi- 
lostcphy at Leipsic and Jcuia, iii iriH and 
17J*(j, attending, at tlic same time, to law 
and the natural seienci^je^i auxiliary to liis 
philosoithicai studies. He was a follctwcr 
of Kant, })articularly iti jcivlernng tlic^ 
analytical method of iiivc'stigatioii. (VV'e 
' lefer our readei's tcj the article Philuso/>lii/, 
'for a further exposition of his system.) in 
.1601, he was gntdnuted doctor of philos¬ 
ophy, and wa.s licenced to leetun-. In 
lb04, he puldislic'd hi.s Fhilosojthiejil b'y.^- 

• u*m of Law, and his ,*^ystem of Fhiloso- 
pliy as an evident Seieucx'. lb- tiien 
tnivelled through Germany and Italy, 
agam lectured in Jena, and piihllshcd liis 

* work, W'lsscn, Glaiibm vnd Jlhmit. In 
180.>, he was a[>poiute<l professor of [)hi- 
losophy and elementary math(,'niaties iii 
the university of UeidellHTg, to xvhieh w as 

y United, in 1&13, the professorship of ex- 
1 perimeutarphysics, lie there published, 

^^n 1807, liis Nexv Critique of Kea.soit, 3 
u^Is., and, in 1811, his Systiun of Lo^i<, 
be ^edition, 1810) ; Fojtulnr Leetunis on 
of Hepouiy (1813); Sketch of the Sy.stem 
neiiW'’prctical Pliysies, (1813); FiVhte’A 
have evetlling’s Newest l)o<-trines of Gtwl 
variety of'iftrld (1807). Jn Iblti, be pub- 
tlie hak on the coiistituiioti of Ger- 
, Wool also Ite against the Jews, &,e. He 
thousand texturtshJthe dqptirtnicnt of ph)- 
1 iiry; afid all tliese ties and the natural se.i- 
■v united by friction. ''JXerger Jahrhikhcr, for 
Pferds the motion of i he returned as pro- 
c^ytnes a large quantity‘4^’d only 


losophy. Among his works puhlished 
there, are, Mwum of Practical Pbiloso- 
l^y ^ ^Ugemeinit Etkik und phtlosa^hmhe 
^igetuUebre; IlandJbuch dcr psif^ischi-n 
Artikrbpologjjp, and Juliug und Eve^oras, or 
The Beaiit^of tlte Soul, a plnlosophicaf 
novel. . Among the theologians, Do Wette 
has ado[)ted his nietaphy.si(*s as the laisis 
of hjs dogmatics. In many of liis xiews, 
he coincjdes xvith Jacobi. He took part 
in the ciVlehratiuu ol' the Wartburg f»“Sti- 
val, and has ever since been an object of 
sus[jit^oii to the great German jh>wi>iv. 
His oWn government, that of Suxe-Wi4- 
mar, suspended him, in consequence, 
from his jirofessorship, hut he relaitiod 
his salary. In 1.8^4, he was dismissed 
from the Itrolossorship of logic and fneta- 
physies, but received the proli'ssorship of 
pliyVies and matbeinatics, without being ti 
member of the ucddemical senate and 
council. The govenunent w'as proliahly 
otdiged to fake this ste[i, in order to satis- 
ly Prussia and .\ustriu. The private char¬ 
acter of Frii's is very amiable. 

1’Rij.si.A.xn ; a piovincc hi the Nether¬ 
lands, bounded lioitli by tlie Gerniuii 
ocean, cast by Grtmmgeii and Overys.'jel, 
south by Overt s.sel 4 ud tJie Zuyder Zoe, 
and wett'^lij die river Flie. Friesland, in 
its air and soil, rocnibh's Holland, e.spe- 
cially in tlie north-west pails, which, lie 
lower ; than the sea, and ant pailicularly 
reiiiarkahle for fine pa.min"-, in xvhich, 
besides excellent oxen, <-o’.\s juid slus-p, a 
great number of large hor-cs tuc bred for 
.sale ill Germany an.! odiei- eoimtrie.s. In 
tiio more elevated piu'ts is found good 
land. Liwanlcn i.s the capital, iijquure 
miles, 1152. It is (Hvided into the three 
*li>llowitig districts: 'rapuianon. 

l^wanleti, . . . 'J.3,220 
Hneek, .... 4r>,7(iJ) 
Hecreiiveen, . . 37,.'HJ8 




Total, .... 17(5,557 
FRir,Hi.A.\D, F.ast ; a jiroviiKie of Han¬ 
over, iMninded north by the Sea, east by 
Oldenburg, south by Oldenburg aud 
3Iepi»en', and west by Grounigcu; 
uliriui 118 niile.s fniiii north to south, 
and 3() from cast to west. The air is 
moist and thick, but ruiicli purified by sea 
hnxjzes. The spring and harvests are late. 
The land is flat, ioxv, and defended by 
strong and lofty dikes against the waves 
of the sea. The land along the coast is 
rich und fertile, cJiiefly meadow land, with 
a lew coni fields. The inhabitants aw 
mostly Lutherans, aud jiaitly Calvinists. 
The Catholics have a free toleration jn 
many towns, and tliu Moravians at 
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rlen, Leer and Norden., Thp i>rincipal, 
towns are Anrich. Nordeif and Kniden. 
It is divi4l«?d into distriets; aquarn miles,. 
1113; {M>puIation, 120,ti2<3; htftisos, 21,W3. 

FaiHftiK, in arcliitectitrc; that part 6f 
the »'nudtlamr(! of columns "Ibetwctfn tlie 
arrUitravo ^nd ctiridcc. Auc%litly friezes 
were enriched Witli figures of animals • 
in modem times, they lu-e commonly or- 
namimted by figures in basso rehevo. 

FaioAVK,'iii the navy; a liMt, ninihle. 
ship, built for tlie purpose ^if sailing 
swiflly. These* yes-sels iTioiiiit from 20 to 
44 guns, and sometimes more. 

FRiGATK-Iban. (Soe AllMroS.) 

Frimo.\t, Jolui, ban)!! de, [irinee of 
, Antrodocco, Austrinii general of cavalry, 
•lescended from a'noble Juiuily of Lor- 
' raine, emigruteil from France in 1701, 
and ficrvt'd under (’oiub*. When the 
corjisof Aaign'.Twasdislemded, he cntcr»*d, 
the Austrian service, and ntse to the rank 
of lieutenant lield-maiNhal. In 1832, ho 
Bucccciled ScliAvart/enberg in iheu’om- 


or ; the leaves aria opposite, oval, anti 
six or ,seven inches lon^; the flowere,. 
are very numerous, snow-while, disposed 
iti p^iicled racemes; *thq corolla divi- 
(Ittd into foQr long lin'ear segnients, whence 
it derives the name of fringe-tree. The 
fruit is an oval dm|)e, Containing a single 
slriawd nut. This tree is fi-equeiMly cul¬ 
tivated ill gardens as an omayjentaJ plant’ 
Fotir other species of chionarUkus are' 

• known, two' of Which inhabit tbe West' 
lnili(.*s, tJin third, Ceylon, and the fourth, 
Xcw Holland. i 

Fiusia.ns (FHsii); aitold German tribe * 
of tho Lsuevoncs and Ingirvoncs, which 
dwelt between tin llLine, the Gcmian 
ocean and the Ems. They were, at fifst, 
allicf of die Romans, till the latter at- 
temptod to deprive them of their ■ liberty, 
when the Frisiiuis Itecaine dangerous en- 
emic.s to the Roman colonies. In die 4th 
and .Itli centuries, they apjM'ar in' the 
great coulederatinii t)f the Saxon tribes, 
aud- inhabited the sea coast fhini the 


mand of the Au'-trian aiixiliur} c<ir|>sof 
the French army. In 181.'), he receivoil 
the command of the Austrian troops in 
Fpper Italy, and directed die oiHT.ations 
against Alurat with great .'-kill, wliili* lie 
eommandi-d in jierson against the Fnuidi 
■ • m Savoy. July b, (ireiioble surrciidoitjd 
to his troops. July 11, he entered Lyons. 
In 1821, Fniiiont received the command 
of tlio Austrian troops dc'siimjd to carry 
into I'ffect tlie dc< roes of the congress of 
LaylKieli. (q. v.) February d tiinl 7, he 
crossed the l*o, and, on tlie 21tli, he enter¬ 
ed N^uples. (Jenend Walmoden occupied 
Hicily. The Neajiolitan minister of jio- 
lice. jiriiir'e^Canosa, used his pow'cr with 
so much rigor, that Frimont made roprcr 
.sentatious to die king, whom the Austrian 
eabifRjt advised to ehoo.'e iiiOrO moderate 
ministers. I'Vimnnt, indeed, efl'ectcd a 
great deal of good in Najiles, niul not ini- 
frequomly stayed the fury of the royal¬ 
ists. He maintained a strict di.seipliiie, 
and improve<I mtmy mimieipal rcgnlutions. 
NovenilxT 30, 1821, Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, created him prince of Aiiti-odoc- 
co, with a grant of 220,000 dneats, and 
conferred on him die order of St. Jan- 
narius; the emperor also invested him 
with that of the iron crown. In 1825, 

. he succeeded liubiia iu the military coni- 
inaiid of Lombanly. 

Pringk-Tree {chiomnthus Virginica) 
'is a small tret;, belonging to tlie same nat¬ 
ural tiiinily with die olive, iuhabidiig die 
U. States from latitude. 39° to the gulf of 
Mexico. It sonifttiines attain^ tlic height 
•f 20 feet, but usually does not exceed 8 


Selieldt to the Eil»p :uid Eider. We also 
tind them among the Saxons in England. 
Cinirlemagne appoiiiteu dukes ot'erthem, 
who, at a latc'r period, were siiCceetled by 
eiiief-i from among tbciihselves, who were 
('iigageil ill eontiiiuul (piarrel.s. Count 
Edzaril at jeil^ii%mited East Friesland, 
and hekl it as an imperial fiqf The es¬ 
tates of I'riesland always retaiiicil eon.sid- 
erable jlower. Orf the death of their last 
princ*-, in 1744, Prussia took possession 
of die eoniifry, by virtue of an imperial • 
infeoffincjit of KUK), hut rcsjiected die <*8- 
taie.s. The ja'ace of Tilsit, iu 1807, sepa- ' 
rated it from Prussia, and, in 1814, it was 
annexed to Hanover. West J^rieslaud, a 
province of tho Netherlands, was former¬ 
ly a jiart of this country. Tacitus de-- 
scribes the Frisiiuis as cxtix'iiielv poor, and 
{Hiying tlicir tribute in fui-s. They liave 
always been liold scuineii, and anlently 
attaelic.l to liburty. Their language is 
interesting for the student of Anglo-Saxon. 
There ay* desci'iuUmts of the ancient 
Frisians,''^on some of the small islands 
lieiU' the western coast of Slesvviijt, who 
arh oharacterizcil by peepliar dn'ss, cus¬ 
toms and language. (Sf'o Wianla's His- * 
tory of East Friesland, 10 vojs., coming'- 
down to 18ir», Aiirich, 1792—181(1) 
Fritiu.aria {^fritillary) is a gimus of, 
plants belonging to the iiatni^ order 
litiacea:. The s|K'cies are herbaceous; 
the leaves simple, alternate, though some- 
times appeariup^ opfiosite or veiticilhite, 
the flowers, terminal and pctident; the ' 
corolla campamilate, of sLx pottils; the sta- ’ 
mens six ; .the style trilid, and terminateil 
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, Wit|i thlree etl^as; the '<:&|^sale of thi^ ajgaihst tibe Spaniards, and took many rich 
> ceSa. About a dozcfa sji)ecie8 are known*, ixizes. In 159^ he was sent wth foi^ 


. several of which ore cultivated, in goT' 
dens, being hardy dnd highly ornamental 
' plants. Toe Z’. imj)6naiis, or crown im- 
pcrinJ, so generally a favorite, and sup¬ 
posed to be a naUve of Perria, diflers 
iroin die other species m having its large 
orange or yellow flowers ccmuous Ihj- 
nuath a terminal tuft of leaves. 

Froben, John (Frobenius); a learned 
printer, bom at Haminelbiirg, in Franconia, 

■ in 14^. After having completed his 
• studi^ he went tp Basle, and liccanie the 

■ corrector of Amcrbacli’s jires-s until 141)1, 
when he established a press of his own. 
ilis impressions, which are remarkable for 
their correctness, wer^ priuci|wlly of tlieo- 
iogical works, particularly the fathers. 
His Greek tyi»e is not handsome; his 
Kotnun is round and clear, witJiout be- 

’ ing plei^iug; his title-}iag«s3 lU’e generally 
crowded, but the n.argins arc, in many of 
than, decorated with designs from ilol- 
beii*. He also printed die second edition 
of die N^w Testament of Erasmus (1519) 
on parclmient. He was an iiitiinute frienu 
of Erasmus, who lodged in his house, and 
, had all his works printed at Fiohen’s 
press. He died in 1527. Erasmus wrote 
a Greek aiid a l..atin flfndpi* on him. His 
sohfl, Jerome and John, and his grand¬ 
sons, Ambrosias and Aurelius, continued 
his business. • 

Frobisher, sir Maitin, an eminent nav¬ 
igator, was born near Doncaster, in York- 
.*^irc. He was brought up to die s<*a, 
anS, acquiring great skill in navigation, 
the rliscovciy of a, north-west jiassage to 
the Indicsfcxeited his amliition, .'md, after 
many fruitless attempts to induee inor- 
<‘.liaiits to favor his project, he was enabled, 
by die miuist(‘rs and courtiers of quiHsa 
, Llizabedi, to tit out a private aiiventurc, 
consisting Only of two barks of 25 tons 
burden eacl), and a pinnace of JO tons. 
■i in this enti-rfjnse, he entered the strait 
which has ever since been euUed by 
his flame, and repirnod to En^aiid witii 
some black ore, which being supposed to 
rmntain gold, induced (luecn Elizalicd# to 
' patronise a second voyage, and lend a 
'sloop of the royal navy of200 tons for die 
purpose. ’The delusion was evert kcfit up* 
to a third, expedition; but all of diem 
proved frujdess. In 1^5, Frobisher ac 


. ships of war to, th.e assistance of Henry IV 
'^qf France, against die Spanuuds and 
leaguers, When, in on attack on a fort 
, near Brest, bi- received a wound, of which 
he died on jtiis return home. j 

Frog. (See Ram.) 

Frog-Fish; a species of lophius, de¬ 
riving us name from a resemblance of the 
head anrimoudi to that of a toad or frog, 
PVw fishVe have u more hideous appear¬ 
ance tlian this. The head, which is flat, 
and furnished widi an cnomioiis mouth,' 
constitutes more thiui a third of the whole 
aiihnal; tlic teedi are very imincrous, 
liliorp and movable, and the cavity of the 
mouth is occupied by a lai-gc, fleshy 
tongue; skin, thin and loose-tulicreulate 
on die back and edges of die jaws; scales, 
iinpcrceptible; doraal fiiis, two ; pectorals, 
large and fleshy, .somewhat rescrnbliug 
paws; several movalile rays project from 
die liead, which arc moved about id the . 
water, while the auimal is concealed lie- 
neath the surface of die mud, to decoy 
•small fishes within the scojie of its jaws, 
which arc diSii suddenly ojienetl, and its 
jirey swept into them by tlic mass ol' wa¬ 
ter which riislnjs into die' mouth. Tire 
sluggish and inactive habits of the firog-, 
fisli arc w'ell known ; and, indeed, wen; it 
not for stratagems similar to the aliove, the 
animal could never obtain its nourish- 
ineiit, lifting (|uite iiirajiablc of excrtilig ' 
sutficient activity to ovftil’dce, in .pursuit, 
the fishes wliii-h jconsliiute its principal 
food. Its voracity is proportionute to its. 
inactivity, rendering it very injurious to 
the fisheries by llie multii'id<‘ ol small fry 
whicli it devours. Tlie stomach is very 
large; the intestini;.s short. In length, the 
frog-fish seldom exceeds four feet, the’ 
breadth being in die proportion of one 
thin! or more. From the jicctoral finsj 
the lioiiy decreases very rapidly in'diam¬ 
eter towards die tajl. Wounds inflicted 
by the spines an; said to be very venom¬ 
ous. The apertures of tiic gills arc small, 
and defended by an overlying mcjmbraue; 
and, consequently, Uicse fishes are capalilq 
of existing many hours out of the water 
without much miparent sufleriug. 

Froissart, Jtuin, a French poet and 
historian, Ixim in 1337, at Valencicunes, 
where hfe father appears to have been a , 


campanied sir Francis Drake to the West tiaintcr of armories, received a liberal edu- 


Indies^ and, at the defeat of the Simiiish 
annada, he comnianded,oneof the largest 
ships in the fleet, and wais honored with 
knighthood for h>^ services. In the years 
15i]& and 1592, be commanded squadrons 


cation, being destined for the church. But 
his inclinadon for jioetry soon appeared, 
and was accompanied by a grout passion 
for the fair sex, and a fondness for feasts 
and gallantry; so that in his life a^d 
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adventures, as well os in his* writinj^,’ 
he gives us a true picture the gay aud 
thoughtless charatjter of h^ coqutrynnien, 

At the .age of 20, encour- 
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at tliat'timc. 

jiged By his belovotl lord and master, 
Messire Robert de Namur,^ began to 
write a hjstoiy of the wars his lime, 
which occupation, as he t<^ several 
journeys to examine hintself tk theatre 
of the events he was about to relate, 
served in some nieasuie to ci^ him of 
H jmssion lie. had e-oneeived "tor a lady, 
•young and eliarniiitg, but far above his 
rtmk, witli wliom lie had Ixicome inti¬ 
mate, in consciiiience of reading poetry 
.ntid mrnanees with her. The maiTiage 
of this lady', soon aficr, made him so 
unhnjipy, that he went over to Kngland, 
where ho was received with great fiivor, 
Phili|)|>a of Ilainauit, wife of lidvvard Ill, 
ileelanng herself liis patniiiess. She af- 
fiirded hirii the means of returmiig to 
France, where he lived near the ohjret of 
his passion. Soon after, he re,tiinied to 
the court of England, always open to the 
giiy poet and narrator of eliivalne deeds. 
Alter travelling thnaigh l^^cotlaiul, he ae- 
compuiiied the Jilack Prinre to Aqmtame 
and Bordeaux, and cvep wished to fol¬ 
low him in his eampuign in Sjiaiii, against 
Ih'nry of TAstaman*. lie nfrci-wards 
went with the, duke of Olarenee to Italy, 
when this priiiee married the daughter of 
Oaleazzo Visi-onti, and directed the enter- 
taiimicnt which Amadeus VI of Sa\oy 
gave in honor of his master. After the 
ilcath ofhisprotcetre.ss, Philippa, Froissart ■ 
gave up all eonnexion with England, and, 
after many iidveiitun’s as a diplomatist 
'and soldier (for whose duties, as he says 
hiirrselft he was very little fitted), he be¬ 
came lioiiseliold ehaidnin to Wericeslau.«, 
duke of Brabant, who was liimself a poet, 
and of whnst* versos, united with some of 
his own, he formed a sort of romance, 
railed Mfliador. Oti the death of Weii- 
(MH^laus, he entered the service of Gi'iy, 
count of Jllois, who induced him to eon- 
tintio his chronicles; on which account Ii(‘ 

< look a journey to the oourt of count Gas- 
ton Ph^hus, count of Foix, tliat ho might 
hear from the mouth of jlie knights of 
Bi^ame and Gascony, at fliat court, an ac¬ 
count of tlieir deeds. On ^lis way, he 
made acquointaiiee witli Mossire Espaiiig 
du Lion, a good knight, who had served 
in all the wars, and wlio cotnmuiiicated 
to him all his iufonnation witli so intich 
(^tiness aiid natvetf, that the part of 
Froissart’s chronicles founded on these 
ac(',ouiits is one of the best portions of his 
v^rks, in respect to tone and style. Af¬ 


ter ha iiad i^no tHrotigh'many adven¬ 
tures, he returned' to Engianch during 
^ the reim of Bicbard II, a sou of the 
Black Prince. Aftpr the dethronement 
of this monarch, he went to Flanders, 
where he ‘died in 1401. His lurtor- 
ical writings, which reach down to 1400, 
are strongly marked* with the character¬ 
istic feafure.B of liiS active life. ThOy are 
precious documents, exhibiting the char* 
‘after and it>aniiers of his age. Of all th^ 
copies of liis historical worits, which are 
fiiinid in different libraries, the best and 
most perfect is that at Breslavv, wdiich is 
.prized .so highly, tliat, when this,city sur¬ 
rendered to tlie'Frepeh, in 1806,.it was 
exjire.sslyf stipulated, in the articles of cu- 
pitiilutiou, that this manuscript should re¬ 
main in the city. Froissart’s poems "are 
also preserved in manuseript, in the royal 
library at Paris. Of his Chronicles *of 
France, England, Scotland, Spain and 
Brituuiy, from K12G to 1400 ((‘.ontiiiued to 
by an 'anonymous writer), an edition 
w;is piihliMhcd at an early period in Pari.s, 
in 4 volh.. quarto, and was repjinted in 
]r»0.T 1514, WIS and hlW. Other edi-- 
tioijs have apfH*ared at P-aris and at Lon¬ 
don. and an English translation by Thoiii- 
as Jolmes, in with a supjrlemenr in 
J.'<10t Tlwirhus iSso been a lran.s!!<ti<)n 
into the Flemish longqe, by G. P. \ lui der 
liOo. The new edition of the writiiigs of 
I'roissart, liegun by Dacier, was intcmifitod 
by the nwolutioii. 

Frondk ; a party during the minority 
of Ijouis XIV, which opposed the court 
and cardinal Mazarin, whom the queen- 
mother had appointed prime minister, af¬ 
ter the decease of Louis XIII (l(>4.‘t). Tho 
despotism of RiehcHoii ^oemeil to he e.on- 
timied under the administration of tliis^ 
foreigner, in otlier forms- The taxes 
weiv enomiou-s, and, when the parliatmuit 
refu-sed to regi.»ter them, sitveml of tie* ■ 
meinhers were repeatedly imprisoned. 
'J'liis excited not only the jieiqile, but evert 
the princes of the blood luid many noble¬ 
men, against Mazarin, w'ho had becoiue 
itnpiensely rich. At the head of tlio 
IVonde stood tlte cardinal de Retz. (q. v.) 
The violence and selfishness of the otlier 
Readers, who brought the Spanish troops 
into the country, prevented the Fronde 
I from aecomplislurig any thing for the gcii-, 
eniJ welfaio. On llie contrary, the r^ult 
of tho Fronde served only to stnUigfheu 
the royal power. The Fronde exist^ 
from 1648 to lO-W. One who censures 
the government is still called a Ih>7zckur ,, 
(See B’achaummt,) 

FRONDSBEac, ’ George of [Frundalargf 
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iHundsherff or FYonspergy lord of Min- ■was a native of'Crete, and received Ida 



'^mied his ffreat 
wars of (he cutiperor iMoxiniiUtui I against of wiuun lie 
the tjwiss. In 1504, he alivady fuisseil for Ibrnior in 
. oui' of the liravost kniglits in the iitiperinl Hide, Mnre^ 
arm}. In 1512, he was at the head of', 
the eiu}K*ror's iruops in Italy. He softed 
witli equal fame us a general of 
• ian 1 and Chtu'les \\ and di'thiguislied 
hiioself in the liatlle.of Pa\ia (152i>). lie 
rejioatedly led reinforceuu'iils tit Charles 
from Gerrneny. In 1520, he raised, at Ids 
own expense, hy pledging lo- estatt"., a. 
body of 12,0<K) na'ii, ^\nll wlneh lie 
strengthened the army'of (diaries of Koir- 
bon, w'ho thus was enahletl pi mandi to 
Home, and take tlie eiry hy storm. He 
afterward" .sened in tlie Netherlan ]", un¬ 


der Philibert of Orange, in the war aga!5!.-.t 
Franee. He wits tiie anllinr (>f several 
impr'.voment.s in the militayx" ."jstem. 

• Fror. !.4ierg was r. very .'irohg man. and 
hi" <1 e.'ls of peraonal prowess wi're eeli - 
brated ii\his tim»‘. At the diet of Worms 
!(1521), where Loth« r -ijiiieaied to defend 
hilHSidf before CIku’Ip.- V, the e.dni e utn- 
teiiance of the aeeiised, m the inei.st of 
enemies, madesueh ni^qoression on the 
old general, tliaf, taffpng )iV’V. kinelK" oy 
the shonidcr, he said, “ .lly goo<I monk, 
iiiy good monk, you are about to eii- 
eoiiulerwhat neitlier I, imr :rny "en-'nJ, 
in our liardest liattle'. liae-* ever eneoun- 
tered. If you aie: iiicere, and surf ul'enur 
ciiuse, go ou m (hid'.s nanit, ami f( ;:r iiotii- 
ing ; God will not fors;ilu‘ ydu.’' 

FiiovrioxAC ; a sweet jiiiiseatel wme, 
which is made ac Frontignan, in I.owi'r 
IvanguediH*, and is can led to Ci tie and 
Montpi lli'-r. 'I'liere are two kinds, the red 
auid the wJiirc. Fpvtires use it with 
"some kinds of fish. 

' FiioNTiMts, Se.yttiis Juiius;a Homan 
of patrician df."Cent, who ' floiiri.d'eil m 
tlie second half of the finsst century af- 
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istrticiPti ill onitoiy, and the 
lies. To exprt's.s his graft- 
Aiiraliiis cn'eteil a euluniii, 
in honoryf iiim, mid, in his IMeditutinns* 
also’jnakCs lictnoruhle,mention of the in- 
struetiomr he n'eeiti'd from him. The 
wTiring:ii (^Fronto have hceii eornjiared to 
those of v’leero. Till lati'ly we Imd none 
ot‘ liis works, e.\<‘ej»t some fragment.'? of u 
grammatica! eharacter, wjiicli nre fotind 
ill the citlicctiou of Putseli. All the re.^i 
were siipjiosed to lane he'ui lost, till, in 
1S15, Angelo Maio, lihranaii of tin; Am- 
hroM’ libraiy, .at 31ilan, tbiuid smenil of 
his w oiks, and hivt lUihlished them. Tliest‘ 
?yer(‘, a hook of lettei-s, in Latin, to tiu* 
ciiijieror Antoninus Pius; two IkioKs of 
lettei-s to the ^ niiit ror Lueiiis Vems ; let¬ 
ters to his friends ; two hooks of instrue- 
tioii' in ('Imiiieiiee, addres-.ed to Marens 
Antonimi" ; somy ihigments ef oiatioii.? *, 
a long letter of eomlolenee to Marcus Aii- 
rcliiK on the oeeasinnof his defeat in tin' 
i’lirthiau w.'ir: two humorous peres, ike. 

'I be tlrs't edition td'these work's, wliieh ap- 
})eared a'. Alilau in lt<15, ami is hy no 
means sutistin'iorj. was mllnwed by an 
impn'."'on at Frankfort in H'lli, and hy ig 
eririeal edition hy Niebuhr in I'^Hi, with 
iilus’ratioiis by Hiittniniin and Heiiulorf, 
Ih iwt en.P’rfiiito and Cieeio, the distance 
I" to.) great to j)ern,it us, like Mnio, 
to eal! hint Jiuuunt'- ilutjvfnlxn’ iwn seoipi- 
ihim, sed nllmifii ded'S. As little does he 
doen'e the low estimation in which Nie- 
buhr holds him. The most correct view, 
perhaj)"-, is, that Fronto luid S?ymmuehiis, 
like Cii ero nnd Pliny, were the jiriiieipal 
orators of their times; the fomoir stand¬ 
ing as for below the, latter'’ tis might* 
he )-xj)(;eled from the eoiTupted rasU', 
of liic period in which they lived. (See 
Fijederie Roth’s (Jhstrvnlions on the tVri- 
linfi's of Fronto und the Period of theJJnto- 


ter ^hrist. He wa.-i thr's-e eonsiil, ni.d 
’■ commaiMled with repumtloii in Bril- ,jmn,s, NtiremlM;rg, 

''nin, under Ve.s})asiaii. He was apjM'intt 1 l‘'nosT is the name we ^ve to riuit 
. by Nerva to siiperinleiid tin; Aqm duets, si.'ite of our atmosphere in which water is 
on^vyhifh he'aho wrote. Frouthn:" died elmiigud into ice. (See jpAfrewig.) The 
ubout A. D. lOfk He also stood high, itj degree of tcmj»eratnre at which this tak**s» 
the estimation of his contf mpi rarkv, as H place, is called the freezing point. (Seo 
. jurist. His four IviokS Jlr fhraiafreninii- thezins: Point.) ' The cold air draws from 
\bm (Ijfsyden, 1731; Leipsie, GTS; and by water the jwsrtion of etdorie- ■vy'hieh is n«- 
VyiegCmann, Ghtfotgen, and his ce-ssarj’ for its existence in u fluid stt^te. 

'tg. ork Jh dlqtUbdurtibus Urhii ItoirM' (Pa- The power of frost is imrneiisi’; afitiezhig 
'dua,17^—y3;aiid Alffina, I71‘3),an'well liquid Wfl! hurst dip strongest vessete in 
''Hriown. wtiich it is enclosed. Organic bodies do 

Fro.'vto, Mareiife Conielius ; an orator not siifTer so tuiicli from it, and many are 
and teacher of eloquence at Rony. He entirely unhurt liy it. Severe frosts «re 
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notsoinjuriooM to nlanta, afti}r<ary weather, longj'tfia rupture bein^ lutulB ,>iridt 
as wheU .they fiwlow initnediatcty after' 'ik>t iess toud than ^ maAy spins were dis- 
rain or a thaw. The cause of thls 'jlrotm- charged together. By such .means, |iow- ; 

, hly, is, that in damp weatlier, even ip win- • ever, the fishes are fimusheft witfi air, so ; 
lor, the Sender vefflels of plants are filled that they are rarely'found dead. The 
with sap, which, expaiidilltg nifp ice at the natural histwy of frosts furnishes very «x- 
tiino of tho frost, ■ breaks tbenLatid thus traordinaiy results. The trees Ore often 
injures tlieir whole internal oimnization. scorched and burnt up, as with the most ' 
From the same causei tlie stroolpBt oaks excessive heat, in consequence of the IBC|V , 
split in a severe frost; which is also dan- aration of Water from tlie air, whieh is ' 
geroup, and sometimes fatal'to nen and therefore .very dreing. In the great foost/ 
animals. It appears wholly to destroy Uie in 1C83, tlie truuks of oak, ash, Widnut, &C.,,',, 
irritability of the bodily frame, luid to rob were miserably split and cleft, so that they 
Unfits internal heat. A ptihion feels an might be, seen rJurougli, and the crapks 
irresistible inclination to sleep; lie yields, were often attended with dreadful noises, 

■ tlioiigh against his will, and, while W in like the explosion of fire-arms. (PhUo- > 
insoM.sibility, his limbs begin to stiffen, sophical Traiiaactions, No. 165.) The 

' If a man iliiis asleef) he brought into a close of the year 170i^ and the beginning 
warm r(H)m, tlie sudden jiassagt! from cold of 1709, were remarkable, throughout ^he 
to warmth causes his deatli; but if lie be greatest part of Europe, for a severe fi-ost. 
rubbed in die snow, he may often recover. Doctor Derhain says it was the greatest in 
' The same is the ejise with regard to the degree, if not tin; Ipopt universal, in the . 

frozen limbs of men and uiiiinais, which ''memory of inmi; extending through most 
► can only ho saved by lie^pg gradually |)arL>*ofEnrope,though8c-arcelyfeltiiJiScot- > 
thawed, es/MM'.ially in snow. Frost is also land or Ireland. In veiy cold countries, meat 
very injurious to certain* kinds of food, may be preserved by tlie fi'ost six or seven 
All watery fniits are ileprived by frost of months, and prtups tolerably good eating. • 
their pleasant taste and their uonrisbing (Sec ' captain Midflletou’s olisen^atioii-i' 
propmies, and soon grow rotten after made in Hudson’s bay, in the PkUosopki- 
tKoiig thawed. F.veii int'ut, which ap- cal Transactions^ No. 465, sect 2.) In 
pears to Ih? preserved from tainting by tlie that eliinate . tl jFinj'. ^iseems never out of 
mist, eornipts soon after thawing. Liquids, tke gryUnd, unaviiig lieeii found hard fh>- , 
as beer, for instain'e, lose their good fisu?. zeii in the two summer montlis. Brautly . 
Violent winds always diminish the cold- and sjiiiil, set out in tlie open air, freeze to 
mss of tlie air. Many thiids expand by solid iee in tlm'e or four hours. Lakes 
frost, as water, whicli i^xfunids abonf one and standing waters, not oliovc 10 or 12 
tenth part, for wdiieli reiuson ice floats in li-et deep, are frozen to the ground ?n 
'Wati-r; but others, again, eontraet, ns qniek- winter, and all their fisli perish. Butin ' 
silver, and thenee frozen quicksilver sinks rivers, where the enfrent is ■strong, tlie 
in the fluid metal. Fnist, being produced iee does not reach so <leep, and the fish are 
by c-ontuct with tho almosphen', naturally preserved.—Hoar frost is tlie dew Irozen , 
proceeds from the extenial jiurts of h6dies or congealed eaj^y in cold moniingsj 
inwards: so, tlie longer a frost is continued, chiefly in autumn. 

the tlucker die iee beeomes iqion the wa- FRtjcTii)iiR,18lli(Sept.4,1797). Onttiis. ■ 
ter in ponds, lunl the dccfier into the earth day the majority of tlie French din*ctoi'y 
is die gmuiid finzen. lii about 10 or 17 (si*p Jinrras) overtlmnv the opposite fiarty, 
days’ frost, Mr. Boyle found it Jiad imujo- Carnot and BartiKdemy. (q. v.) 65 depif^ 
Irateil 14 inches into the ground. AtMos- ties (Piehcgni, &.c.) were ooiidemned to 
cow, in a hard .season, die frost will pene- deportation, a.sguiUyof acousiiiracy forthe 
trate^two'feet deci». into the ground; and restoration oft he monarchy; and with diein, 
captmii James found it jieiietrated 10 C'et Barflielemy. Caniot escaped. Tho coim- ‘ 
deep in Charlton island; and the watf*r in ciLs renewed dicir oath of liatred against 

■ tile same island was frozen to the depth royalty on diis oceasipu. (See Calendar.) 
of sox feet. Scheffer assures us, that, in ^ * Frugont, Carlo lunocenzu, a celebrated , 
Sweden, the frost pierces two cubits, or and prolific pot*!, was born at Genoa, in 
Swedish ells, Into die earth, and turns lt5Jl2, and was obliged to renounce his , 

. what moisture is found then; into a whit- patrimonial inheritance in favor of liis two'V* 
, ish sulistance, like ice,, and penetrates elder brodiera, and to embrace die eecle-i ,/^ 
' [ standing water to three ells or more. The taostical profiissioni He entered, in 1707,^' ■' 
same audior also mentions sudden cracks the cou^gation of the brodiere of So-,,VS 
w rifts ill the ice of the lakes of Sweden, masquo. The quickness of his genius ■ 
niie or ten feet deep, and many leagues iuiddie vivacity of bis imaginalioueRtJbted' 
.voi. V. 28 - • " ' 
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to' make rapid progt<^ ,i|i the sciehces of critadan. "lie thus until 1768, a life 

' and in belles-lettres.' }Vhei^ in.l71i6, he - of continual cliange. Few Itahan pwts 
.began to teach rhetoric ,at Br^ia, he had hare obtained so great a reputation during 
. already nitaii«?d the^reputation of an ele- tiieir Idb, or have been er|,ually ccIcbnUed 
^^t writer, in prose and vOrse, botii in after their death. , An edition of his works, 
tlie Latin and Italian languages, lie in 0 voluin^ was publislicd at Parma in 
there founded «i\ .Orcadian'colony, as it 177ft,andip.Jomp1eteeditiouiu ISvoluinwj, 
was called, in tvliich he bore tlie naOie of at l.ucoa^ A selection wws jiuhlislied in (» 
Conmnte Egi^tipo, But it waa iu Koine voluines/jit Brescia iu 17S2. Fmgoni’s jw- 


tliat his genius, excited Iw the gtaudeur 
of surromidiug objects, and hr the exam¬ 
ple of the poets assembltil there, lirst fully 
developed itself. He folkiwed esjioeially 
Rolli and Metastasio. From 171ft, lie 
instnicted |tirst at (h'noa and aftoiw^irds 
at Bologna) the young eeelesiasties of his 
order, in Modeiin, lie eauglit tin- small¬ 
pox, and, during his cnmulesec'ik'c, liu- 
i^ied the Italian tRUislat^on of tlie JUiada- 
miste of ('rehillon. By the jiatroiiage of 
cardinal Beulivoglio, la* found an honora- 
'ble retreat at'the court of Parma, but was 
here obligwl to tax his mus«* for ocoasional 
poems fur banquets mid other oee.xsions. 
At the mafriage of duke Aiaonio I ’aniesi*, 
f'l'.nmni made an entire eollection of his 
poems." At tin' same liiiio, he wrote the 
JVlemoirs.of the House ofFurnese. They 
apjMiared in 172^); and tlie title of royal 
historian W'as Ids reComjKinsi*. The duke 
Antonio died. For#t|tht'h 'qiths, his wife 
was thought pregnant. Fnigoiii <'elc- 
brated the fidtlhiieiit of the gein'inl wishes 
by a w'rit's of 2.'5 beautiful .sonnets, hut hi.s 
prediction was not aeccftiijili.slied. He 
could will no favor at the new court, and 
therefore retunied to Genoa, lli^ monas¬ 
tic vowmiow became burdensmne to him, 


eins ant sonietuni^ bombastic, but the 
greater |art of tliem are riidi iu excelloul 
thought!^ cJid tnily lieautiful images. 

FKriTBpAKiNo Society, or Okuer ok 
Palm.s ; u society lounded in 1(517, at the 
eustlc of VVc-iniar, by, Kaspar von Teittlc- 
hen, govi'ilior of the young prinec John 
Ernest, having for its ohji'cl tlie ]>it‘scrva- 
tion luid restoration of the purity of Uiw 
Gitrman lungunge, which was in danger 
of losing all its peeulinritii's by the iiitro- 
duetion ol* ftireign words and idioms. 
Fiv«‘ Gemiaii jiriiires took part in its 
foundutioti; three dukes of Weimar, and 
two jiriiieesof Anludt. Th(‘ society num- 
Ix'red also Cljjirlc.s Guslavns, king of 
i^weden^amoiig'iis meinbers. It was or¬ 
ganized in a great measure like the hal- 
imi aeiuleinies; for example, iu order to 
avoid all disputesaliout preeedeu<‘y,and to 
mSke all the inemlvcrs equal, a name w.'» 
giveti to each one, vvhieh he was obliged 
to us.‘ itt the .society. The German lan¬ 
guage, although tlieir efforts were in a 
great measure unsuceessful, j ct owesniiieh 
to tliem. t^oine of the .words first fiirmed 
by tins .society, aSj.fi'r '.ustaneejgfgrrij/mMf 
(oliject), Itave passi’d into the latiguugt*, 
vvJiile otlicrs, llineed at the stinic time, as 


and, after much solieitaiioii, he was freed unicrsland (suiijcct), have never come 
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from them by Benedict XIV. Hi.- 
canzone, pu the, taking of Oran hv the 
S?paiilsh troops under .the command of 
count Moiitemar, and other poems which 
he add«‘ss< d at tin* same time to Philip V’ 
and the cineen of t^jKiui, met w ith great suc¬ 
cess. lie wan n'call'*d to the eotirt of Par¬ 
ma. 1 he war which laql broken out in It¬ 
aly between Sjiaiii aiirl Austria, fiirni.slied 
liim with the subject of iiiuny excellent po¬ 
em^ but often placed Inin in ditlieiilt sit¬ 
uations. He had reeounn* to his talent for 
burlesque and natiric poetry'. He eorn- 


niTo use. 'Hie siK-iety continued down to 
KidO, and hail always a sovereign for its 
prf.‘.sident. There was a good deal of ped¬ 
antry alteudiug it. 

Fat iTKLX.SKss*; the power of aliundant 
jmiducrton. This power e.\ist8 iu some 
orgiuiie beings in an incredible degree: 
in a istppy, .32,000 seeds have hern coimt- 
<•(1. Tlie dm prodncAis annually 100,000 
seeds. How luiineroiis is tlie annual pro- 
dwetion of seeds from fniit-trcea, &e.! As 
each of these seeds is caiioUc of becom¬ 
ing an individual of tlic same sort, if each 


posed a nlimiter of poems of this kind, .of them grew up, the whole euriace of 
anloug others tlie tenth canio of that singi^ the eaiili would soon lie covered with 
lar poem, Bertoldo, Bcrloldinu e Cacastnno, these trees.. In the lower classes of aui- 
uiKtii whjeh twenty fsiets labored. After mals, the fruitfulness is no less great: the 
ihc peace of Aix-la-<Jhapelle, he oiturned queen-hee lays every year 5000 or 6000 
aMiii to the epurt of Paniia. 11c n6\v gave eggs. The vast svvanns of locusts, which, 
lims^slfiip more freely m his ineliiiatiou for ‘ sometinira lay w'aste immense tracts of 
potstry. He enriched tlie Italian theatre cultivated country in Asia and Afiica, and 
with the translation of several k'rench ope- the oatorpillaiw which are often so numer- ■ 
rQs,byt be hod to kruggle against tlie attjucks ous in our own laud,justil^ us in attrib 
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wring to them the grcatcBt Mltfthicss:^ .^e copdnet of toe 'She riien 

The Binrilm herrmg hns 10,000 eggft A . r^d totbom, in^jfesenQe df the tord may- 
rarp which weighs only half a pound, has or and one of the aMerraen, some rute 
100,00ft a larger one, 2U5J,2t^ *, a perch, which she had drawn up, an^ at each ar-' 
;J24,640I The' sjjawii of the' sturgeon is tide, asked theni if riiey would consent to' 
^calculated to eonuiin 7,653,'800 eggs. In it. They did so unanimously. Thus Mrs. 
tlic cod-fish, the number of cjigs is reek- Fiy, by her exertions during seve^ years, 

' oned at 0,344,000. In the liiglVr clasw s succeeded in changing tbeprisonof New- 
ofanimnls, tliert is less of fnltfnhiess; gate ironi a receptacle of Vice into an asy- 
yei even in men, it is greater than the lurn of repentance and a school of industiy. 
mortality. In the last c.'u«e,hrtw<^er, much Fici; a family of cryptogamic plantt, 
depends upon climate, seaMi'ri, Wod, habits, inhabiting, exclusively,'the occm, and 
numners, tempcrametit, Ac. gcnerallv known hy the name of 

Frus'ittm, in mathi'iimrics ; a part of mrd. TJie substance of these vegeta- 
eonie solid body wjiaratcd Irnin the r<*st. bles is coriaceous, iwenibmnaceous or 


The frustum of a cone is the part that re- 
rniiins, viheu the lop is rut oft by a jrfane 
parallel to the has<‘, and is otherwise called 
a trunrnUd cone. The trusinm of a ju ra- 
mid is also ^vhat remains, aftir the top is 
cut off bj' a [llano jiarailel to its baM*. 

Far, Llizabetli, an iliiglisb lati\ tif the 
sect of b'nonds, nr Quakers, diMmguWieil 
ftir her honevoletiee, the origmator of the 
Newgate female eommittee, was boni- in 
1780. Before her niarriagi'. she estab¬ 
lished, with the permission of her liilher, 
a member of tin- soeiciy of Frieinis. a 
school for (‘ighty poor clnldren, in )iis 
house. In 1800, sh«; marrieil Mr. Fry, 
who lias generously seconded her hr iie\- 
olent ineluuitions. The dreadful state of 
the [irison for women at Newgate, iu- 
diicod lier to i lsit it. She enu red I’ear- 
IcHsly tJ^o room where a liimdred and six¬ 
ty w'oinen and ehildreu surrounded her 
iti the wildest disorder. Ilui her noble 


e.trtdngilious, liardening when dried, aud^ 
bei-oniing sometimes brittle. They are ♦ 
generally lirancln'd, 'or ftinushecl with , 
lionds, hating tii£*form of leaflets, but 
sometunes simjile, or filifonn. Their 
branehes are fretjuontly protided wflh 
prominent air vesicles, and tenninated 
with potl-like jirtituberances, some con¬ 
taining inttVlaced bans, and oiiiers a ge¬ 
latinous' matter env eloping minute globules 
which are regardeil as *’ie weds ; but the 
orjgiii and functions of these organs are 
not well understood: and many fuci are 
destitute of them. !8evend s-jiecics present 
at certain seaf^-s Inrie tufts of articulated 
hairs, wlii^hf ^ i liilli’ftg, leave little points 
on the sur'iu'e of tlie fronds. Some fud 
are tiiin spa rent, but their color is flsualiy 
brown, w ifli a gi-eeuish or reildish tinge.; 
and, idilioiigh viu^ing so niucii in Jiirm, 
they may lu' recognised by a certain film- 
il\ resemblance. Their iiitcnial structure 


air and Iht [dons expression exacted re¬ 
spect from these abandoned cP'otiires. 
riJie ofti-rud them lier assistance; she 
8[>oke to them words of jicm-c, of hope, 
of consolation. All listened to her with 
astoiiisliment, for such a friend they had 
never found. Mra. Fry reiieatod her vis¬ 
it, and passed a ,whole day anioiig these 
unfortunate wrt'tchcs. “1 do not ^omc 
she sahl) vvithout lieing commissioned; 
^ hisbotik (sJiowing them a Bible) lias led 
' me to you, I w'ilUlo lor you every tiling 
that I can; l#t you must assist me,"’ j<he 
then read to them die txvcnticth ehujiter 
of the (Jospei of Matthew. Many of 
these unhappy creatures nojg lieurd, fiir 
the first time,'die. wonls of Christ. She 
fitiw founded in |hc jlrison a sthool fiir 
die cliildren, and soon succeeded in awak- 
* eniug the feeling of inatenial aftvctiou in 
the breasts of the rufltist of dieir sex. At 
the satoe time, sho i’onned a society of 
iwenty-fotirwomen, of thi' sect of Friends, 
under wliose inspection oiieofUie [irison- 
ciif, called tlie wio/ron, was to superintend' 


is t-ntirely. cellular, consisting of cells 
either rounded or more or less elongated ; 
and nutrition takes [ilace hy absoqitiou 
from tlie whole surface: when partially 
snhmergeil in xiater, tlie jiortion exposed 
to the air dries up, while the remainder 
coiitimies to vegetate. Some spech's o/v td- 
niosimicrbsco)tiC, while others,inhabiting, 
especialli, tlie South .«eas, attain the length 
of M'Venil himdrt'd feet. Their/hiratkiii' 
is not well aseertaiued,, but usiiiuly they 
.are [u>rt‘uuial, • I'erj' few, if any, ore jiar- 
iisH^-,''though great numbers of polypi and 
nlger are often attached tp them. They 
arc ii'.iially fixed by one' extremity to 
iiieks, stotjes, &c„ and rocky coasts are 
I’requcmly covi'red with tlioni from above 
low-water mark, as lar as the eye can dis¬ 
cern the bottom of the oceaia Some, 
however, are eniiix'ly free, and vegetatpas .< 
well as those wluch'aro attached: of thid , 
kind is flie fanis 'udans, which has mul- . 
tlplicd prodigiously betwiMm the tropigs/ 
forming floating inu''S<*s, that cover exten¬ 
sive portions of die ocean, and are so- 
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dense qs to impede ^be course of ships, 
7" , at die same time seirviilg as.a rStreat for 
unmeose i>umlK‘i 9 'of fish, shells, woAps 
and eni8tar^a,.,affordifig an aliment to 
' these various animals, and^ even to uian, 
though tliis latter fact is but little known. 
The natives of New Holland broil tlic F, 
palmatu.% and use it for food; and the same 
species is^aten both in Scotland and Irc- 
,, land, either fresl) as a salad, or more fre- 
<]ucntly, aficr Itoing dried and rolled, it is 
chewed like toliaeco. Some sjiccies are 
highly esteemed in India, and the swal¬ 
lows’ nests, so celebrated throughout tlte 
East Indies, consist, according to some 
writers, only of/wej in a state of pajtial 
tlecomposition. On soine parts of the 
coast of EurojK>, ihe yWt cut several 
times a year, eitlier'mr inauun;, or for 
jbuming, to obtain the soda coutniiad in 
their a^es. For this latter purpv>si', they 
are dried :i8 quickly as possible, jtlaeed in 
a pit five or six feet det'p, eontsiining a 
lew sticks at tlie Itottom, wlii'-li, when 
the j it is filled, are set on fire, lUid the 
whole is burnt a“ slowly as jiossible with¬ 
out produtting flume, llesides soda, the 
ashes of fuci contain iodine. 

Ft I Eli. Doctor Klat‘k divides fuels jtito 
five classes. Tht; ^t qvnpri-hends the 
fluid iuflanuuablo oodies^Jne secotul, 
j)eat or turf; the thin!, eliarc/jal of wood ; 
the foitrih, pit-coal charred ; and thelUiii. 

, wood, or pit-coal, in a cnidc state, and ca- 
paltle of yielding a cojtious and bright 
flame. The fluid iuflaminahles are, e,on- 
sidered as distinct from the solid, on this 
account, tliat they are callable of bunfing 
upon a wick, and iKvconie in this way the 
most manageable source's of heat; though, 
on account of their price,' flicy arc nevt'r 
employed for proilucing it in great tjuun- 
tities, and are only iisi'd when a gentle 
degreg, <pr a small (luantity of he,at, is suf- 
' fickmt. Tile species tvliieh belong to this 
class are- .ilcoliol and diflennit oils. The 
first of these, alcohol, when jiim' tuid fife 
' * of water, is ^ convenient and managea¬ 
ble a fuel for producing irioderate or gen¬ 
tle heats as can ho dmred. Its llaiiy i’ 
per^-tly clean, and free from any kind of 
soot-; it can easily be made iti bum slow¬ 
er of faster, and to produee loss or more 
heatj by changing the size or numlicr of 
the wicks upon wliich it bums; for, as 
long as tliesc arc fed with s[iirit, in a 
'' proper mflnncr, they continue to yield 
• flame of jireciscly tl^ same strength. 
The cotton, or other materials, of which 
the wick is cornjioHed, is not scorched or 
' coumuned in the lea^ because the spirit 
witli which it is constantly soakfed is in¬ 


capable of becoming hotter than 174° 
Fmirenhcit, which is considerably below 
the lieat of boOing water. It is only the 
vujior that arises from it which is hotter, 
anti tliis, toojfbnly in. its outer (larts, that 
arc most remote fitiin the wick, and' 
where oi\yf tJie comliustioii is going on, 
ill conse/uenofc of cominuiiicntion and 
cdutact v*itli the air. At the same time, 
as'tlic ulj-ohol is totally volatile, it does 
not Icavt^ajiy fixed matter, which, by b«!- 
ing accuniiduted on the wick, might ren¬ 
der it fliul, and fill up iL“! pores. The wiek, 
theroforc, continues to imbilie tlio spirit 
as fraely, after some lime, as it did at tlie 
first. These are the qualities of alcohol 
ns a fuel. But tlie.se qualities Isdong only 
to a sjiirit that is very pure. If it lie 
weak, iiiui contain water, the water does 
not evaporate so last from the wick as 
the more sphiluous part; and the wick 
iK'comes, after some time, so much soak¬ 
ed with w'ateg, that it does not iinliitie the 
spirit projierly. The, flame liecoinea 
much weaker, or is altogether cxtingiiisli- 
I'd. When alcohol is u.sed as a ftiel, 
llien'fore, it ought to be made os strong, or 
free from watgr, as ])ossibIe.—Oil, although 
fluid like sjiirit of wine, and capable of 
burning in a similar tiiaiuicr, is not so 
convenient in many resjiects. It is dis- 
jiosed M emit soot; and tliis, applying it¬ 
self’ Jo the bottom of the vessel oxjiosed 
to It, ajid increasing in tliickuess, fomis, 
by degri rs, a soft and srsingy niediiini, 
tlirongli wliicli heat is not so fifcly and 
quickly tninsmitfeil. Tt is true we. cim 
prcvejit tliis entirc'ly by using very small 
wcks, anil I»icri'asing tJu; number, if 
iiecc.ssajy, to produce Ujc heat required. 
Or we may cmjiloy one of those hunjis, 
in which a stream of air is allowed to 
rise through the niiddlo of tlie flame, or 
to pjiss over its surfiicq with such veloci¬ 
ty as to jiroduce a more complete inflam¬ 
mation than ordinary. But we shall bo 
ns rruicli embarrussed in anodierway; for 
the oils commonly used, being Capable 
of assuming a heat greatly above that tif 
boiling water, scorch and b#n the wick, 
and ciiatjgc its U;xturo, so that it does not 
imbibe tlie oil so lost as liefore. Some 
haVe utteni[ged a remedj^ by making thti 
wick of incombustible materials, as a^ios- 
toH or wire; but still, as the oil does not 
totally cvapfirate, but leaves a small quan¬ 
tity of gross, fixed, carbonaceous rnatur, • 
this, constantly accumulating, clogs the 
wick to such a degree, tliat foe oil r 4 inuot 
as(‘.cnd, the flames become weaker, and,. 
in some cases, are entirely extinguished. 
There is, however, a diflercnce pni^bg 
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ihe difTeFent oils in this r^e(5t, Boihe be¬ 
ing marc totully volatile, tlian othnm 
But the best are. troublesoitne in this way, 
autl the only re-me«iy is, -to cliange the 
wicks *oA<'i), tiioiigh we can hardly do 
’ tills 3Ui(l be sure of ke<*.ping always an 
equal Aaiiie.—The second khid of fuel 
, inentioned, peat, is so spongj^hut,*cein- 
(larcd with tlie more solid fueMit is unfit 
to be employed ft>r firiKlueing v|“ry strong 
heats. It is tO(» bulky for tliis; fvv, Cunnot 
. pul into a furnin-e, at a tim<*f'a qufuitity 
that corresjjonds widi tbe quirk eonsqm])- 
tion that nm.'r iiei'c^ssanly go on when the 
beat is \ioleul. Tiiere is, no doubt, a 
great diln reiice in this res[>ect among 
different kiials of this fuel; but this is 
the geiiend eliaraeter <if it. llo\\e\er, 
wJieii we de.sirc- to pnahiee and keep up, 
by means c»f ebe.ap fuel, .'in e.\ireuu ly 
’ mild, gentle beat, we ean bardly use any 
thing better than j>e;U. But it is best to 
Jiave it previously charred, that is, seoreh- 
ed, or burnt to Itiuck coal. The advan¬ 
tages guiiK'd by charring art* eoiisider- 
able. When it i.s prejiared for tree 
in that ntaiiuer, it is (vipabhi of being 
made to burn more slowly and ceiitly, or 
will liear, without Ik ing extinguished al¬ 
together, a greater iliminutiiui of tie’ 
quunUty of air with whicli it is supplied, 
llian any oilier of the stilid fuel'.—Tlie 
next fuel in order is the ehareoaiof wood. 
This is jirepari'd In piling uj> billets of 
woimI into a |)yramidnl heap, with several 
sfiirardi-s, or lines, Ibmied tlinuigb tlie 
pile, (’hips and brU',hwo<«l are jmt into 
those Im'Iovv, and the whwle is .so eon- 
Htructed us to kindle ihronghoiii in a very 
short tiirin. It would burst out into a 
blu/.e, and lu; quiekly consumed to aslies, 
werc.it not covered all over with earth or 
clay, beaten close, leaving oyuiiiigs at all 
ibi; spiracles. TJiese are eaiiWdly vvateli- 
<hI; and whenever the white, watei-y 
sqnt^e is oliserved to lie succeeded by 
tluu, blue ^nd transparent smoke, the hole 
is immediately stopped ; this bi'ing the in- 
dic 4 itiou of all tbo watery vapor iM’irig 
gone, and tlie bunipig of the true, coaly 


matter comiiieneing. 'I bus is a pretty 
strong red beat niised tliiMUgb tlic wdide 
mass, anti all tlie volatile mattere are dis- ^is jirefemble, in most easc.Syto die charcoal, 
sijmted liy it, and nollikig now n’lnaius of wooil, on aecoiuit of its burning much' 


stand)' bum with fury.' 6ma1I qusnthies' 
may be procm^at any time, by burning , 
wood in close vessels/ Litde pieces may 
Ik; very finely prepared,, at any time, by' 
}>iungitig tilt; wood'iuto lead mehad and 
red hot. I’his kind of fuel is very mucii 
used by cheii/iats, and has’ many good 
}iro|»ert«fls. It kindles quicldy, emits few 
watery or other vapors while burning,' 
and,when eoiisumed, lerivesfew ashes, and 
those very light. They are, therefore, 
easily blown away, so that tlie fire con¬ 
tinues open, or jKirvious to the current of 
air which must pasa through it to keep it • 
buniiug. This sort of fuel, toq, is 'ca.- ' 
jiable of producing as mti'nse a heat ost 
<‘au be obtained by any; but in violent 
heats It is quickly eoii.suined, and needs 
to lie frequently supplied.—Fo.ssil coals 
eliiured, called rimkrs, or conks, have, in 
maiiji it'speets, the sairic; jiropcrties as 
charcoal of w(K»d; askindliiig more read¬ 
ily 111 furnaces tlian when tliey are not 
chafred, and not emitting watery, or other 
gros' nmoke, wliile they burn. This sort 
oi' ehareoul is even greatly siqierior to 
the otlier in .•.oiiie. properties. It is a 
much stionsrer fuel, or eoutuins the coni- 
biisiible matter in greater quiuility, or hi 
.a more eonih^sed state. It is, iborclbre, 
eoiisiimi'ilrirffnth nilh'o slovvly on all oc- 
|■aslUll■■’, aiul iiaiticiilariy when employed 
liir jirudiieuig intense melting heats. The 
only iueonveuieiices tliat attend it are, 
ihar, us jt eou-umes, it leaves much more 
ashes than the other, and these much 
lieiiv ier too, which ai'c, thcreliirc, liable to 
collect in siieli quantity us to olistmct the 
free jiassage of air tlirougb the firfe ; and’ 
fiiither, that when the heat is very in¬ 
tense, tlii'se ashes an; ilisinised to melt 
or vitrify into a tenacious, dropsy eub-^ 
staiK'c, which clogs the gnile, the s’ulesof 
the furnace, luul the vessels.. This last 
iueonveuienee is only troublesome, how¬ 
ever, when the heat .required is veiyf in- ' 
tense. In ordhiary heat, the ashes do uof 
melt, and tliougli they are .more copious ■ 
and lii’avy thay those of charcoal of 
w’upil, they seldom choke iq> tlie fire con-, 
sidenibly, unless tlie hare of the grate lie 
too clo.se together. This fuel, therefore, 


blit the ehaivoal. The holes being all 
Slopped in suceession, as tli^s change of 
the smoko ia obw'rvetl, the fire goes out 
for want of air. The pile Ls now allowed 
to co<d. This re<iuirc.s Inany days; for, 
charcoal boinga very bad conductor of beat, 
the pile long runmius red hot in the ceii- 
' ti%, and, if, opened in this state, would iu- 
, ■ 28 * 


longer, or giving much more heat before 
it is consumed. The heat preduced by^ 
equal quantities, by weight, of pit-coal, 
wood-charcoal, and wooil itself, is nearly-' 
in the proportion of 5,4, and 3. The reason 
why both these kihds of charcoal are pre¬ 
ferred, oil most occasions, in experimental 
chemistiy, to tlie crude wood, or fossil 
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!. ooiB^ ih)in whtdh diey «re furodueed, is,' 
' that the crude fuei^ are deprived, by rhar- 
i".: ritig, of a coDsidwablo quantity ot vwktcr, 
'\aQo^omc other volatile principles, which 
:V, lire evaporated during thcp^cees of char- 
? ring, in tl»e form pf sooty smoko or flame. 
These volatile parts, while they remain in 
the fuel, make it unfit (or less fit) fi:»r ina- 
'' iiy purposes in chemistiy. For, besides 
obstructirig the vents with sooty matter, 

. they, require much heat to evaporate 
thorn ; and therribre the heat of tlic fur¬ 
nace, in which they are burnt, is much 


hartthom, applued to the solos of the feet, 
has also a htry good cfTecL—The fifUi 
and kind of fuel is wood, or fossil 
coals, in their crude stotp, which it is 
promr to distinguish from dio eharroals 
of.the saine Balances. The diflerence, 
consists iuytheir giving a copious and 
bright fiaii^ when plenty of air is admit¬ 
ted to them, in consequence of which they 
must lie (insideied as fuels very dlflerent 
from chawoal, and adapted to diflcreni 
purposes.''"(See Flame.) Flaming fuel 
cannot be managed like the eiiorcoab. 


, dimiuislted and w'astod by every addition 
of fresh fuel, until the fresh fuel is com¬ 
pletely inflonuHi, and restores the heat to 
• its fotmer strength. Hut lliese great and 
, sudden variations of the heat of a furnace 
are quite inconvenient in most oheniical 
processes. In tiic greater nuinlier of 
. chemical operatious, dierelbre, it is mut-h 
more convenient to use clian-ed fuel,*tli{Ui 
the same fuel in its natural stale.—It is 
proper to be, on our guard against the djui- 
,uv nature of the burnt air which iuist*s 
from ^ha^coal of all kinds. «Charcoal 
bums without visible smoke. The air 
' Arising from it appears to the eye ns pure 
, ,an<i as clear os common air. liem e it is 
. much used by tliose persons who are stu¬ 
dious of neatness ai^ clea1iiifj|t’ss in their, 
.apaitments. But tiiis vexy cireutnstaiice 
should make, us more watchful ngiiinst its 
effects, winch may prove diuigerous, in 
■the highest degree, before we are aware 
of it. The air arising from common 
• crude fuel is, no doubt, as bad, l»ut tlie 
./fiinoke renders it disagi*eeid>le' before it 


If little air be admitted, it ^ves no flame, 
but sooty vapor, and a diminution of hcAt. 
And if much mr be admittetl, to make 
those vu|>ors break out into flame, llie 
heat is too violent. Tliest; flaming fuels, 
liowcvcr, have their particular uses, for 
wliieh tlie otlicrs a«i far less proper. 
For flame, when produced iu great quaq- . 
tity, and madp to bhrn violently, by mix¬ 
ing it with a jiroper tpmntity of fresh air, 
by ilriviiig it on die sulijert, and throwing 
it info whirls ,nui eddies, which mix the 
air w ith everj’ part of the hot vajwr, gives 
a most intense luuit. This proceeds from 
the ya|«)rous imtnVc of flame, luid tlie per¬ 
fect iniseibility of it with the air.. As the 
immediate coutaet aiul action of the air 
aie necessary to tlie bnnungof every com- 
linstihh* body, so the air, when properly 
ajiplied, acts with fur greater advantage 
oil flame Uiaii on tin; solid and fixed in- 
fianimable boilies; fiir when air is applietf 
to these last, it can only act ,ou Uieir sur¬ 
face, or the particles of them that are 
outermost; whereas, fUnne being a vapor 


liecomes dougermis. The first sensation 
is a slight sense of weakness: the limlis 
. seem to require a little attention, to pre- 
. vent fitlling. A slight pddiuess succeeds, 
accompanied by a feeling of a flush or 
glow in tlie face and neck. Sotai after, 
the- person biicomes drowsj’, would sit 
down, but commonly fulls on the flooi, 

’. t^soBsiblu of all abdut him, and hreatiics 
■ strong, snoring as in,an apoplexy. If the 
person is alarmed in time, and »aM:apes 
.into the open air, lie is eoniinonly sei:ged 
' wkli a violent licadaehe, which gradually 
oiiatea. But when the eficct is compkif- 
'jed, ae above describi'd, de,atli very soon 
i^iaiwues, unless ri;lief he ohtainiAd. There'- 
is uButdly a foaming at tlie moutli, a great 
rf' flush or P‘ 4 lfu 8 ion ^ over th<! face and 
^, neck, end every .indication of an oppres- 
laon of tile banin, by tins acc-umubtiou^of 
■*ldood. The most succetefuJ treatment is, 

* to tfjie ofi* a quantity" of blood jimno- 
: “dia'iely, and throw cold water on the bead 
^'HiiP entcdlY. A strong etiinuJus, sucli as 


or clastic fluid, the air, by proper contriv- 
auees, ciui Ix^ ultimately iiiixed with it, ' 
and made lo act on every part of it, cxicr- 
ual and iiiteruol, at the same time. The 
great powei^f flamn, which is tlic conse¬ 
quence of fts, does' not apjiear when wc 
Uy small quantities of it, and allow it to 
huni quietly, becaiuie the air is not inti- , 
mately mixed with it, hut acts only on tlie 
outside, and tlie rjuautity of ’ boniiog 
jiiatmr iu the surfbee of a small flame is " 
too small to produce much eflect. But 
wlieii flame is produced in brge quantify’, 
and is projierly mixed and agitated with 
air, iw |H)wer-to heat Iiodics is immensely 
increastxl. It is llierefore iiecufiarly proji- 
cr lor heating large quantities of mutter 
to a violent degree^t,especially if the coo- 
tact of solid Tuel ^itii such matter is iu- 
convenient. Flaming fuel is used, for this 
renson, in iriany •operations perlbnaed oh 
large quantities of metal, or metallic nj|n- 
erals, in tlie making of glass, and in the 
baking or burning of all l^ds of eoitliom 
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ware. 'The potter’s kiln ig 'ft cylin^cai ,first campaign in Poitii^ tinder the , 
cavity, filled from the bottom ;to the top dake of Alva. In 1580, yvhehHfael duke;?. 

...-.L —1 --*»-_ i —tliat^king^m to Philip II, the ; 

eourugo and prudei^ of Fuentos gamed ! < 
the ooiifidchce of Uic general, who rave' 
him a Company of lancers. He gamed 
equal distinction in tiio catnpai^sin the 
Low Countries under the great Alcxat^er ' 
Famese. Ho was afterwards sent ort iin-r' 
portant embassies to Itiifierent courts. Ho, 
distinguisiied liimself anew under tlie ^ 
mun|uis Spiuola, at tlie taking of Ostend, . 
in 1(500. Ill die reign of Philip 111, he was 
made govcrtiqr of Milan, and rendered.'/ 
liimself formidable to die Italian prince^ 
ainl republics, by cau.sing diem to feel thcr^» 
superiority of the Siiaiiisn power, la IdOS, , 
he erected a fortress on a rock at the in- 
flux of die Adda into lake Como, bn ihe .• 
Ixirders of the Valteline, -called by his 
name, which w'as an object of great jeal¬ 
ousy to the Orisons. In the war widi 
Fi'ance, in 1(535, so unfortunate for Spain, 
Fiieiitcs again ap]iCared upon- the stage,. 
Spiiti wisberl to take advantage of the • 
death of Louts XIII, and the minority of . 
his successor, and, in 1<>43, sent Fqentcs, 
then at the age of 82, widi an army, into, 
('hain[iagne. He laid siege to Uocroy; 
but the. younaimd brave duke d’Knghien 
(afKuTvaijJ^^ie gre^!* Condb) attacked the 
iKtsiegei-s, Maylb, 1(543,widi inferior foretvS' ' 
and fell, with his cavalry^ upon the Span- 
i.sh infantry, so renowned fmni tlie time of 
(’harles V, and till then considered invinci¬ 
ble, and ilestroyed nearly the wliole army.’ 
Fueiito-s, severely afllictcd with the gout, 
caused liimself to be curried, in a <hab', 
into the niMst of the fight, and tliere fell. • ’ 
Fuger, Fretleric Henry, director of 
the imperial jiicture-gnlleiy in Belvedere, 
at Vienna, court jiainter, {irqfessor, and . 
mernlKT of die inn>erial academy bf the 
fine arts, was bom at Huilbronn, in 1751, 
where his father was a dergyinan. He 
was extremely fond of drawing, even - 
while at school, and at the age of 11, he 
minted miniatures without assistance. 
The si^ht of^Addran’s battle of Alexan- 
diy, atmr Lebrun, tlie lives of great artists, 
and his passion for historicid reading, de¬ 
termined him to {laiiit historical subjects. > 
, . In 1774, he went to Vienna, and wa.s sent. 

It is Inie, dieir consumjition fe less rapid; • as a iietusioucr to Rome by die empress,, * 


With'columns of wares: the bnly ,inter¬ 
stices ana those that are left between tlie 
c-olumfts; -and the fliune, vfltiiiin produced 
in sufficient qnandty, js'a torrent of liquid 
. fire, constantly flowing up ^rbugh the 
whole of die interstice^' whic^ heats the 
whole pile in an equal manner. | Flainiiig 
fuel is also proix'r in many woris or man- 
ulactoricK, in which ^nuch fwl is con-^ 
' HUmed, as in breweries, tlisrtllerios, and 
’the like. . In such works, it is evidently 
worth while to contrive the furnaces so, 
that heat may lie obtained front the vola¬ 
tile parts of the fuel, as well as fi-om the 
fixed; for when this is done, lc‘ss fuel 
serves the purjiose than would otherwise 
be neeessary'. But this is little attended 
. to, or ill understood, in inuny of those 
iiiaiiufiiciorie.s. It is not uniMiintrioii to 
see vast clouds of black smoke and vapor 
coming out of tln:ir vents. This happens 
-in cotlsetjueneo of tlieir throwing too 
linge a quantity of erudfi luel hito the 
fiiniaeo at once. The heat is not suf¬ 
ficient to inflame it quickly, iuid the con¬ 
sequence is a great loss of heat (See 
fjijihttraiory .)—Theipiantity of watery flu¬ 
id coiitaiiied in fuel greatly affiiets the 
^ount of heat it produces; much rfion', 
indeed, than is commonly iulmitted in 
practice. It is a well known law of ohem- 
istry, that tiu.- evafioration of liquids, or 
their conversion into- steam, consumes, 
ami renders latent, a great nniomit of ea- 
ioric. Wlien green wood, or wet coals, are 
added to the lire, tiny alistr.ict from it, by 
degrec-s suflieieut pan of its heat, to 
convert their <iwn sa[i or moisture i»to 
steam, liefore they are capable of being 
. biuxit And us long as any considerable 
part of this fluid remains uiu'vaponiU'd,. 
the, coiubustlon goes on slowly, the fire is 
dull, and tlie heat feeble. (Irecii wood 
commonly contains a third, or more, of 
its weight of watery fluid, the quantity 
, vaiying acconling to the greater or less 
porosity of difleropt trees. Nothing is 
ibrthor from true economy than to bum 
green wood, or wot coal, on the suppoai- 
tumthat, tiocause they are more duniblc, 
they will in the end prove more cheap. 


.but to produce a given amount of heat, a 
fiir greater amount of fiiel iMust be 'cou- 
. Hume,(l. Wood that is drim under cover 
is better than wood dried in tlie open air, 
being more free from dec-oinposition. 

Fuentes, don Pedro Henriquez d’Aze- 
vedo, count of; a general and a statesman, 
at Valladolid, 15(50. He served bis 


Maria Theresa. After a dili|^'nt stii^ of 
«wen yeore in that place (from 1775 to ( 
1781), he went, ui 17^ to Naples, where’ ■ 
the imperial ambassador, count von Lan^ > 
lierg, received Mm for two years into Iqs 
house, during which tinie he had an op'* 
purtiinity of sJiowing to the world hia 
cxtraordinaiy talents, by Uiree large fresee 
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' piuWib^ in tho hall of the Gannah library 
t 'of tfxo qtfeen, at OaBerta<(rtlthough he bad 
' never attertiptwl this style before), and by 
an excellent likef^es^ of the queeni He 
, ■was, in 1784, appointed vicc-dircctor of 
^' .the school of painting and sculpture at 
' Vienna. ' Fiiger here painted many porr 
•' traits (iuehuling miniatures), and historical 
jti*ece.s. He has left als«) 20 beautiful 
drawings with crayons and Indian ink, 
iqjon blue pa{>er. Tliey wen? finished by 
the artist during a long pmtracied illness., 
The subjects am from Kloj)stock"s Jles- 
■ siah. Some of them havcl)een e.ngraxed 
lor the splendid new <'dition of this 
■ }*oera, at Leipsic. Lejitold lias copied' 
them on a larger scidi* for Fniuenhul/.'s 
. edition. One of die, lust and tnosi beau- 
.’•liful of Fiigei^s works, is his John in the 
Wilderness, jKiinted for the imperi.il cliait- 
el,in 1804,for which bcrecei\eil 1000 duc¬ 
ats. Fugerdied at Vienna, Nov. o, 1818, 
Fi'gokr Family. The founder of 
this family was John Fnirger, a weaver in 
the Milage of Graben or Goggiiigcn, not 
, for Irou^ Augsbiirg. lbs eldest son, Jolin, 
likewise a weaver, obtained, by marriage, 
^tlie rights of a citi/.en of Angsburg. and 
csliTied on a linen trade in that city, then 
an important commercial ^ace. Hcvvils 
one of the 12 wcatjci's vv^l^,^•lt in the 
ccaincil, and was one of the Pi’dsrhiifff of 
' the Westjihalian Fem. He died in 1400. 

His eldest son, Andrew, aequirad Mieli 
. great wealth, that he vviis called the rirk 
‘ Fupger. His line beranie^pxtiuct in l."»K:{, 
John's second son, Jame.s WiiS the first 
F. who owned a house in Augsburg. He 
• was also a weaver, but carried on a very 
extensiveVoHjmerce. Three of Ids sons, 
Ulrich, George ami Janies, extended th« ir 
business, and laid the foundation for 
tbe greatness of tlieir family. 'J'hey inar- 
, ried ladies of noble families, and' were 
raised to tbe rank of nobles by the enifio- 
rqr Maximilian. The J^’iiggers rendered 
great services to the house, of Austria, and* 
Maximilian, who was often in want of 
money, always found tl«>m ready to a.ssist 
him. For 70,tXK) gold florins, he pledged 
to them the county of Kirchlierg and the 
,, lordship of Weis^nhom for 10 j ears, and, 
on ei^t weeks’notice, tlwy raised 1/0,000 

* ducats for the jiope Julius IF, who, in'' 
■' connexion with the kings of France and 

* ^pain, was then assisting the emperor 
.■ hlaxirailiqn to cany on war i^ainst Venice. 

James attended tb mining. He farmed 
the mines of Sebwatz in the Tyrol, and 
became immensely rich. He built the 
^magnificent castle of P'liggerau in the 
T'Tyrol, and died in 1503* The emperor 


MaximViah attended his funeral in per¬ 
son. The Fug^ers continued to work 
thesq mines and others in ^Hungaiy, Cnr- 
niota .and Caiinthia, and thus obtained 
great riches.. Their goods were ‘sent to 
every counlrj'. The family rose to its. 
highest si^endor under the emperor 
Charles 'v- Ulrich Fugger’s sons ha<l ■ 
died witljfont heirs; James had left no 
children, |\nd thus all die wealth and dig¬ 
nities ot* the vvhoif! family had fiillcn to 
George, wMK had two sons, Raimond ami 
Antony. When die emperor 'piiark's V 
held the ineuiorabie dh-t of Augsburg 
(15;10), ho lived for a year and a day in 
Antony Fng'ger’s splendid house near the ■ 
.wine market. Antony had lice acces.s to 
the proud Spaniard, since his family often 
snpjiliod the deficiencies of the inijicrial 
coders, and the empi-ror relied niurhuiKin . 
their assistance, partieiilarly at the time of 
his exjiedilion to 'I'linis (I.').'!.'}). The em- 
|ieror raised him and hi.s brother Raimond^ 
to the dignity of emints and lamnerets. 
He als», inv«‘.su?il them with the estates of 
Kirchberg and Weissenhoni, vvlijcli bad 
been mortgaged to tliem, granted ibcm a 
seat among the counts at die imperial 
diet, and letters giving them princely 
privileges, llanlly five years aJfler, he 
gave them the right of striking gold and 
silver coins, wliieh tliey exercised five 
iiin.-s (U)2j, l(i22, Ita-l,'1024 ami 1G04). 
This Antony leli, at liis death, 0,000,000 
gold rrovvn.s, besidi'ii jowils and other 
valiuible property, and jsisseHsions in all 
parts of Europe and both Indies. It wa.s 
of him that the emiwror dairies, when 
viewing the royal irea.surc at Paris, ex- 
el^ined, “ There is at Augsburg a linen 
vve.nver, who could jiay as much as this 
with lii.s own gold.” “This noble fam¬ 
ily,” stiys the Alirror of Honor, “ contain¬ 
ed, m five branches (1610), 47 eoiinta ami 
countesses, and, including the other mem¬ 
bers, 3 'oung and old, about as many per- , 
sons as the year has days.” Even wniie 
counts, they continued their eomtnerce; 
and their wealth became such, that, in 94 
years, they bought real estate to the 
amount of 941,000 florins, and, in 1762, 
ow'iied 2 counties, 6 lonlships, and 57 odier 
estates, liesides their houses and lands in 
and around Augsburg. The first and 
highest places of tbe empire were held 
by them, and several princely families 
thought thenteelves honored Iw their aUi- ' 
ance. Tliey had collections of rich treas¬ 
ures of ar^ and rare books. Paintera 
and musicians were supported, and tiie 
arts and sciences were liheraily patronised,, 
by thenu Their houses and their gardetia 
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exhibited tlic masterpiedes pf the archi- tidous itiatter, someitinies by itseljf! 

tecture end toBto of thoto times, mid they , There are tlu^ disti^t deacripiibns <if ' 

entertained their micsts with seeal mae- fuirucs—the simple iiietie. the ' double- 


double- 


entertained their guests with regal ma^ fugues—the simple iu^ej ,the ' double- 
nihcence. When Charles V, after his fugue, and the counter fugU'e.' The tm- 
cam(Uflgn to Tunis, paid d' visit to count ple/ugue contains but one siibiect, is the , 
Antony, the latter kindhd a fim bf china- least elaborate in it6 construction, and tlie 
mon wood, in his hall, with die emperor’s easiest in its composition. The dovlle^ 
bond, given him for an immenap sum. faeyx. consists of two subjects, occasion-, 
While we mention the industry, the pru- ally intenningied, and moving together; 
dence, the honors and the influence of and the counter fugue is that fugue hi 
the Fugger family, we must ‘not forget which tlie subjects mpve in' a direction 
dieir benevolence, their chtuity, aru| their contruiy to each other. In all the diflfer- 
zoal to.do good, and to relieve the distress- ent species of fugues, the parts fly, or . 
ed and neecly. • We cannot enumerate all hiii after each other; and hence the.deri'^ 


the hospitals, schools, and churitahle insti¬ 
tutions of every kiiul, which Uiey fouiided. 
At the refbmmiioti, die family took an ac¬ 
tive part in fiivor of the ('atliolic religion, 
and contrihtited mucli to its siiiiport. The 
family was divided into two lines, that of 
Rairnond and that of Antony. Each one 
has ticcn subdivided into several branches, 
but they idl style themselves coutUs Fug~ 
ger of Kirchberg and fVeinmikom. The 
Kircfdierg-Wcisseiihoni branch of the 
llaimond line owns die county of Kirch- 


vation of the general name fugue. 

FPla. (SeeJF’owZo?!.) 

Fui.da ; formerly a bishopric and prin- . 
cipality of Germany, in the circle of‘the ^ 
Upper Rhine; bounded north by Hesse- 
Cassel, cast by the county of llonnebm^,- , 
south by the bishopnc of WCirzburg, and,, 
west by the principality of Iscnburg and 
Hesse; alwiui 40 miles in length, and 
frina 7 to 25 in breaddi. The country is 
mountainous and woody, with some rich 
arable lands, and some, salt and medicinal 


lierg and four lonlsbip-s, wirli nliove 
' 14,000 tenants, and 80,000 11oriii.s revenue. 
Gouht Anselm Maria, prince of BalH'n- 
hauseu, was raisi'ti, by the emperor Fran¬ 
cis If, August I, 18(Kl, to the rank of 
jirincn of the empim (hereditary “in his 
male lieits), and the itiiporial lordsliips of 
Bnbenhausen, Boos and Rettershausc'n 
, wen; ereetod into the priiieipality of Ba- 
iMiPliriuscn. He died November 22, 
1821. The principality of Bahenhauson, 
whose capital is the markt't town of the 
same name on the (liinz, contains 148 
sqiiaiY' miles, and 11,000 inliabitaiits, ami 
adonis a revenue of 80,000 florins. On 
the establishment of llie confederation of 
.,lho Rhine (J80(>), this principality, with the 
other estates of the family, becai'no a part 
nif the dominions bf the king of Bavaria. 
The owners, however, by express treaty, 
retained many of their (irivileges. The 
territories of the counts and princes of the 
ftuniiy, which lie in a great measure scat¬ 
tered, amount in the wliole to aliout 440, 
square miles, with 40,000 inhabitants. 

FnariE; a term derived from the I>atin 
word Juga (a flight), and signifying a 
composition, either vocal -or in^rumentali 
or both, in which one jiart leads oft’ some 
determined succession of notes called the 
•ulijeot, which, after lieing dnswerod in tlie 
fifth and eighth by the other parts, is in¬ 
terspersed through, the movement, and 
-distributed amid all the jiarts in a desultory 
manner, at the pleasure of the com|)oser; 
a^ometimes accompanied by other adven- 


spriiigs. It IS w'cll waterefL When the . 
seciiliirization of the eceksiasticai princi¬ 
palities of the Gcrinaii empire took place, 
it was ceded to Orange-Naasau, tlieii u> 
the grand^dike of Frankfort. In 1814, 
it was (Tfvlkh’d; ana a district, containing 
27,000 iaiiahitants, was given to Saxe- 
Weimar, and the rest to Prussia. Prussia ' 
cefiod lier portion to Hcsse-Cassel, which 
now iiirms a grand-duchy belonging to 
tlic latter govenimentl Square miles of 
the grand-duchy, 890; population,.! 16,()OOC • 
Fulda ; • city of Hesse-Cassel; since 
1817, capital of tlie aliove grand-duchy of . 
tlie same name; situated on the Fulda, 

43 miles east Wetzlarj 03 east-north-east 
Mentz; Ion. 9° 44' E.; lat. 5lP IJf.; 
ulutinn, 8i300; housf's, 9!)0. It is the 
sec of a iiisliop. It has nianufiicturesof« 
woollens, linen, and earthen ware, aihl * 
four Cutliolic churches, one Lutiieran^a' 
Francisrau convent, tlirec hospitals, and 
a gymnasium. Here was forraoriy a 
Oatliolic University, foundetl in 1734,'“ 
Afliic.h has been c.onverted into a lyeeurn ' 
with six professors. Tlie library contains a 
numlier of ancient and rare manuscript?.' ■ 
Fulgurite is the name given to those 
conglomerations of grains of quartz hdf— 
iTjelted together by liglittiing, aud of a cy-j 
lyndrical fonn, which art* sometimes found ^ 
in .small sandy faolIow.s. They are gencralljr 
in a [lerpendicylar position, are sometime*,, 
30 inches in length, and almost one in dx- « r 
Euncter. Their outside is icoinrnonly cov'->. 
ered witli small prickly protubejntnfeesii., 
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; add' ii&eA also sumAinded ^ a coat of 
,V:>ffg!^gated quartz; ^aliis. The Inside is 
'^livqubntly lined with a vitreous fqbiun. 
iChey art* traiisparenj, grayish, sUrd the 
sand in wliicU lliey are found is red. They 
are ftrinci[>ally found in the heaUi of Senne 
in \Vostplialia, at Pillau near Konigsberg, 
in the ^iraniry of Dresden, at NieUelKtu 
near Halle on the Saale, at Drigg in Cuin- 
. berJand, and other places. (See Fiedler’s' 
account in Gdltert’s Jlnnnlen tier Physik 
(Annals of Physics), to!, oo, 01 and 7i.) 

Fuller, Thomas: tui emineiit historian 
. tuid divine of the chureh of I'higland. in 
the 17th cenmrt'. He was l»oni at Aid- 
winkle, in Nonhaniptoiisiiirc, of which 
piuish his ihdier was iniuisjor. He was 
I sent to tliiecn’s college, Camhridge, niid 
greatly sigutdized himself hy his apfiliea- 
tion to study. He removed to Sidiaw 
college in ilie wunc imiverbify : ami, being 
chosen uiinisier of Sr. IJeiinel’s jwirish, 
Camliridge, he hecauie teiy popular as a 
. pulpit orator, in 1031, he ohuiiued a fel- 
lo.v«;.lp at Sidney, and wras eollated to 
a prt.iK.nd in the eatliedral of Sah-sliurj. 
The same year, lie jmhlishcd a poem eii- 
titletl David's iiainous Sin, heartie Kepeii- 
tance, and heavic Pwnishim nt, which wiw 
Jiis first production. His History of the 
Holy Wiu- first aiijnjf.n-tl i%»JiliO, soon 
alier tlie publication of whiclitie rcriiov- 
' ed to London, and was cho.-.eii lecturer at 
the Sa^oy church in tlie Stnuid. He v'.a'' 
'a member of the convocation whieli met 
in 104(1, and was one t«f the select eoiii- 
mittee appointed jto draw u|) new canons 
for the lietter gOveniitient of the church. 
Aljout this p«“no<l, he published bis Holy 
State (folio). In lie went to (|\fbrd, 
and joined the king, iK-came chaplain ito 
; far lialjdi Hopton. and employed lus lei¬ 
sure m makiiii: cxilh clions relative to Kiig- 
liflh history and aiuiqmties. In lie 
'* wks pcnniitod, ll\' sir T. Fairfax, to go to 
\ London. In KioO, lie published a Pisguh 
Sight of Pidobtine and the Confines then;- 
ofTwitli the History of the Old and New 
‘ Testament acted Uicreon (folio), with maps 
■ and views; and in KJ.'iOapjM'anHl his Abel 
Redivivus, consisting of iive,s of'religious 
reformers, martyrs, divines, &,i-. In Krai, 

' he published die Church History of lirit- 
ahi, from the birth of Jesus (Christ to the 
year '1648; to which was Kub)oiiiod tlje 
• History of the University of L'ambridg»-, 

' «nbe ,tho Conquest, and the History of 
Waltham Abbey. In 1658, the living of 
C^ford, in Middlesex, was bestowed on 
' him, and be removtid thither. Tlie resio- 
. tvdoii taking place in 1060, he was rein- 
^in. ,his f^bend of Salisbury. His 


' death took place August 15,1(561. The 
. year afler his deatli was published liia 

t irincipal literaiy work, the Wortliics of 
England (fQ}ip)~a production vaUtalilo 
alike for tlie solid information it'afiTords 
n'lntivc to the provincial history of the 
eouiitry, aqd for the profusion of bio- 
grupliical anecdote and acute observation 
on men and itiatuiers. The great fimlt 
of this, as‘ well as of the former composi¬ 
tions of doctor Fuller, is an elalHirate dis¬ 
play of qilftint conceit, owing, p<'rhu|)s, 
more to the natural dispositiun of the au¬ 
thor llian to the taste of the age in wdiieii 
he wnite, when, however, that species of 
wit W'as much admired. Among the tiianv 
iiiarvolluus stories told of doctor Fulh'r^s 
powers of memory, it is said tliat he, could 
n'peat 500 .strange and iinctMincctcd words 
alter twice hearing them, and recite a ser¬ 
mon rrrbatini, after he had heard it once. 
His Worthies ap|)eared in a new edition, 
with ins life proli.ved, in 1810 (2 vols. 
4io.^^. 

rrj.r.F.K: one employed in woollen 
inaiiufaciories to mill or scour Vloth.s, 
serg* s, ami otiier slufts. 

rri.LER’s I5.4IITH; a well-known min¬ 
eral, eeiieraliy of a greenish wliite color, 
more or less mi.ved with broW'ii, gray or 
j eilow ; of a soft and friable texture)' 
anil sotiK what unctuous tp tJie topi'li. 
It consists ehieily of sil<‘X, afurnine and 
water. Win n thrown into water, it iin- 
mediatelv alisorbs it, and hreak.sdown into 
a fine pulp. Its utility in removing grease 
from w'oolleii elotlk-. and other fabfi«-.s, low 
given tin."' earth a grtjal vtdue bi com¬ 
merce. Tlien* are very exterLsive lied* of 
this earth m several eou,lilies in Faigland, 
as Kent, !8urrey, Sussex, and atWavedoii, 
near Wonuin in Bedfordsliire. We have 
iiotic' (1 the valuable property of this earth 
t»f taking gpttisc out of woollen and other 
cloths, wlueh, on a large scale, is efliteted 
by ftie operation calledyid/t'ng, whence its 
name has l«tcn derived. Tliks, which is 
perfonned by a jfiud of w.'itt;r-niiil, called 
a./ullitifr-rmU, is particularly iietrasury 
w*ilh respect to new cloths, for the j)Ur- 
pose of depriving them of the greiu»c and 
oil which have Ixien tiscd in their prepara¬ 
tion, and tliUH enables their fibres* to curl 
land intertwine during the fulling. The 
cleansing pipjierty of this earth depends 
entirely on itsaluininc (q.v.), which readi¬ 
ly alisorbs the**gren8e. The pn)[«rtles of 
good fuller’ft earth are, a susceptibility of 
lifting diffused through water without form¬ 
ing a paste, anil a great degree of fineness, 
as the particles of silex would otherwise 
injure tlie cloth. As un^ticle of domesti# 
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utility, it mi^ht be more iRwju^ly* used rhueh free nitrife ac«l and filcOhol, that, oai.; 
than it; is for tho cloeuaiiig' iind scour- the ap{>lication ^ boat,, nhric ether shall J 
ing of wpoden floore and wainscots. In • l>b freely discugt^ed. According to an 




this respect, it might be rendered an 'ex-' 
cellens sultstitute for soap. 

Fui.Li.vc; the act of cleansing, scour¬ 
ing, and pn;ssiiig studs, cloths, stockings, 
i 6c,r^ to rendiir them sinmgef, tinner, and 
clowir; called also millings because these; 
cloths ore in I'act scoured by n-tvcUcr-mill. 
T)ic jtriueipul parts of a fulling-iiiill are 
the wheiil, with its trundlc^r^vhieh give.s 
luotiun to the tnm or spiiuUc, whose teeth 
communicate that motion to the jx'stlcs 
'or stam[>ers, wliicli tall into troughs, 
wherein the eJoth is put, with luller’s 
earth, to l)e sconn'd and tiuckened by 
this proeess tif beating it. 

Fut.Mi.vATivo ; an cxffominunieation. 
(See I'lxatmnmnirtttion .) 

Fclmivatiov. In a variety of ehemi- 
eal eoml)inations, it happens that one or 
ini>n‘ of the principles assinne the elastic 
state with sneh rapidity that the eoncus- 
sion of air prodnceii gives lise to a loud 
report. Tliis isealled JtJminaiion, vr^morf. 
frrspiently, ddonatiuri. I'bdininating gold, 
fulminating silver, fulminating nuTcurj', 
aud'guiifiow’der, are,the most familiar sul>- 
etances of this kind. (For an aeeoimt of 
tlami, see Gold, Sifi'er, Mcrntry, and Gun- 
poiotkr.) The fnlmiiu'iting jiowdrr is 
made by triliiraring, in a .warm mortar, 
three parts, hy weight, of nitre, two of 
earhoiiate of potiLsh, and one of flowers 
of sniphiir. A few grains of this conipo- 
intjou fuse.d in ti ladle, and set on lire, ex¬ 
plode, >vitli a very dcal«‘nmg n<H.se, litw- 
ing an impression upon the ladle as if it 
hiwl received a blow dow^nwanis. Three 
parts of 'ehlorale jif potash and one of 
siiiphur, HejMirntely redunal to powder, 
and afterwanls intimately mingled, on 
being tritureted in a nieud mortar, cause 
numerous successive detoiiution.s, like the 
ergeks of a whip, or the rejiorts of pis¬ 
tols, aecording p tlie rapidity and force 
of the prcs.suro employed. Six jwrts of 
tlie chlorati', one of the sulphur, and one 
of ciiureoal, detonate by the same means, 
hut more strongly, and accompanied by 
a red flume. All detonating inixtun>s ex¬ 
plode with still greater violence if pre¬ 
viously wpippcd up in double paper. 


analysis of fulminate of silver made by’ 
MM. Gay-Lussac oiid'Liebig, the acid of 
the salt is comp'ised of 2G parts, or one 
atom, of cyanogen; and 8 parts, or one atom, 
of oxygen, k is therefore *o be consid¬ 
ered a true cyanic acia, and its salts may, 
with propriety, Ijc ’ termed cyanates ; ahd 
tiiis iiorwitJistaitdiiig it differs in so many 
lesjieots from the eyoiiic acid of Wdlder 
(for an account of which, st*e Prtissic 
Acid). (See SUver, for fuiminating sUvee,’ 
and Mercury, loir fulmincding mercury.) *• 
Flltov, Roberi, tlu celebrated eiigiii- 
eer,'was born in Litfle Britain, in Penu- 
sylvauia, in 17<*.}. In bis infancy, he was 
[Hit to wliool'm Lancaster(Penn.wlva/iia), 
wliere lie acquired the rudiments of a' 
coniiiioii English education. His peculiar ^ 
genius mainfcsted itself at a very early ■. 
age. In his childhood, all his hours of. 
recreation were pas.snd in the shoj)S. of, 
iiicchamcs, or in tlie emplojinenl of his 
[lencil. At the age of 17 years; he pamt- 
«'d portmits and lami.'»t'U[)es, in Philadftl- 
]>lua, where he reinamed till hewusah. nt 
yi. In Ids iild year, bo w ent to England, 
and wa.s received with great kindne.ss by . 
In.s distingim.ied ,c(Hintr}'man, Mr. West, 
w}|^ was so [ileaseu with his jiroiuismg 
genius and Ins amiable qualities, that he 
took him into his house, w'herc he contin¬ 
ued an mmate for several yeiu^ .AfVer leav¬ 
ing the family of West, he appears for some' 
lime to have made painting Ids chief em- 
[iloymcnt. He sjieiit tw'o years in Devon¬ 
shire, wlicrc he formed an aciiuaiiuaiice 
with the duke of Bridgewater, so famous 
li)r his canals, and lord Slaiihojie, a no¬ 
bleman celebrated for his love of sidence, 
and [wntieulur^V f‘>r his Intaelinient to the 
iiK'chanie arts. In I7!Kk w'o find Mr. Fill-' 
ton actively engaged in a prejeet to itn- 
[irove inhuid -navigatibn. Even at that 
early period, hi‘ had eoneeived the* idea 
of ()ro[)elling vessels hy steam ; and he’, 
speaks ill some of liis manuscri[>ts with 
great confidence of its practicability. In 
M!iy, 1794, he obtained from the Britisli 
government a patent for a double'ineJifi- 
ed plane, tq Iks used for trans[)ortution ; 
and, in the same year, he submitted to the ^ 


FuLunvic Acid; a iieculiaracid,known British society for the promotiun of arts 
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only ill combination with certain inctallic 
oxides, and first discovered|with those of 
mercury and silver, with which it forms 
powerfully detonating conipoundh. The 
conditions necessary for formingthese cotn- 
pounde are, that tlie’silvcr or mercury be 
ijieaoived in a fluid which contains so 


and commerce, an iiuprovcnieiit of his 
’invention on mills for sawing marble, for'!, 
which he received the thanks of the so-.' 
eiety and an henorary medal. He 
obtained patents for machines for spinning . •' 
flax and making ropes, and inv'ented a 
liiechanical contrivance for scooping out. 





^ . 

■htf Wd), 10 certain situations, jio nd^in tlio oogincs which coin^cted aheora '.. 
^^(^i;i^[]peb for canais or aqtieducta The ing to Mr. Wott’a principles. Thp liroitt ' 
^j^Oot of ^nals appears chiefly to have of this work wlH not permit us to.exam-' 
jMUgaged hisuttention ohont tfaiS time. He iue Uie pretensbos of those who claim ta '. [ 
and probably for some time fwevi- liave preceded' him in the application of , 
r*^aosiy, professed himself a civil engineer, steam'to navigation.' That it was not 
Jj&nder this title, he published, his work on supcessfully accomplished by any one pri-’y* 

■ ctuials. Throughout hb course tis a or to the execution Of his plans, seems to • ‘ * 
. mechanist J&id civil engineer,' he derived Ixj proved by tlie acknowledged fact, that • 

, great adviuitage .fiom ins talent for draw- though, in scveml instances, boats had 
,ing JUjd painting, lie was an 'elcg’.uitand been made to move by^tho force of steam, 


accurate -draftsinaiT. After his- attention 
W’iis directed to mechanics, he seems not 
to have used his pencil as a palntor, till 
a, short time In-fore his death, when he 

t tainted some yairtraits of his own lamil}'. 
n 17ft7, he wont to I'aris, where lie lived 
seven ycJire in tlie faniny of Joel IVir- 
bw, during wliich time he studied the 
highef luathcrnatics, physics, chemis¬ 
try and perspective. While there, he 
projected Uie first imiiorania tliat was e.\- 
liibifed itr Paris. He also made aa ex¬ 
periment there, in 1797, on the Seine, 
with 1 machine dt'signed to jtrofH-l car¬ 
casses oi" gunpowder under water to a 
given ]X)int, and there to explode ihein. 
.^Itliuugh this project failed, he continued 
to employ his attention on ilic subj<>ct, un¬ 
til he had, jjoj'fccted the plan tbr iiis sub- 
msirini boat, as it wa^fterwar^gxecuteil. 
He returned to America in IBIKJ. JVe 
mus^ now revert to an early jHjripd of 
Mr. Fulton’s life, to trace the jtrognjss of 
that great improvement in the uiis, for 
.which (Jie world is so much indehted to 
hnn—we mean, the practical establishment 
<of naviffotion bystcunt. At what time his 
attention v)!is first direcnul to this sul>jeet, 
bunt known; bin ills asi;ertained, that, 
in 1793, lie liad matured a plan, in which 
iie had great confidence. Tlie c-vidonee 
o{ tliis is 111;, letter to lord Stanhope, 
dated Sepiehiber 30,'1793. It is impo;«i- 
, ll)le to say what progress he had ritade in 
’ his plans t'or steam-boat navigation pre- 
.^iously to 1801, when he and ehano^l'or 
'Livingston met in Paris.' Hi-s pa{>ers, 
(however, jeuder it evident, that the ajipli- 
catbn of water-wheels, as they am now 
. used in this counliy,’ was among his lirst 
conceptions of the means by which steam 
. ve^la might be propelled. He had gi\'- 


yet not one,(«ther in Europe or America, 
had ever lw.en made practically useful.*, 
Robert R. Livingston, minister to Franc4», 
met Mr. Fulton, there, and coinnm- • 
nicuted to jiim the importance of steanr.. ,, 
boats to their common country, iiiibriUBd 
him of what had btien attempted in . 
America, and advist^d him to turn his at- - 
tentiou to the subject. They imnH'diate- 
ly proceeded to make exptTimeiits on the ■ 
subject, the princifMil direetbn of which , 
was left to.Mr. Fulton. After sonic trials 
on a small scale, they built a boat u]Km Uie , 
Seine, under the direction of Mr. Fulton, 
in 180<‘l, which was completely success- ‘ 
fUl. On Mr. Fultoiis anival at New , 
Yoik, in iHOti, they immediately engaged ' 
in building a Ixiat ,of what was then 
deemeil very considemble flin'icnskms. • 
This boat iK'gan to na\ igutc the Hudson 
river in 1807: its progress through the 
water wjis at. the rate of five miles an ' 
hour. Fehruaiy 11, 1800, Mr. Fulton : 
took out Iiis first ;)ateut for his inventions 
in navigabon by stmm ; itiid, Febmary 9, - 
1811, he obtained a second piatcnt for 
some improveini'iits <>i his lio'nts and ma- ' 
chirieiy. In 1811 and 1812, two steam- 
liouts were built under Mr. Fulton’s di; 
rections, as feny-boats for erossiug ,tlic , 
Hudson rit'er, uhid,’ soon after, one of , :■ 
the wmie ilescription for the East river. 

Of the‘former Mr. Fulton wrote and 
fiubltshcd a description, in the Americad 
Medical and Philosophical Register,-ibr , , 
OctolMir, 1812. These boats were Wfaati 
art} called Ivm-hoals; each of therp lidng 
two complete hulls, united, liy a dock or ' 
bridge; sharp at Ixith ends, and moviDg, ' 
equally well with either end foremost; so "j 
that they cross and rccross widiout los- ‘ 
iiig any time in turning. He contrivwl,^ 


en to Messrs. Watt &. Bolton instructions t with great ingenuity, floating docks for, 


for eeustrueflog first engine, wliich 
. was sqccessflilly used in a Imat; yet he 
inade no pretensions, as im mvenior, witli 
re^Tpet to the erimne. On' the contraiy, 
be wa&.often heora to declare, that he did 
not inetend himself to have made,, and 
;.f<lid not know of any improvement that, 
: .|«ad been made by aqy other person, upon 


the reecplion of these boats, and a means 
by Vvhich th^y ore brought to tliem whh-. v' 
hut a shuck. I, We have not space for the^.' 
details of Fulton’s connexion with the ** ; 
project Of tlie grand Erie canal; of hit ' 

•See Walsh’s Appeal against the JvdgmenU :■ 
of Oreat Britain, for a lull dtscuscioa of thiv 
topic. ^ ,, , J 
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pew plans and' exporinjients 4o 

stlb-mariiie warfare; of th© 
oftlic trteam-frigtiie whicli bote his naine; 
of ihe inoilidcaiioiis of his gab-manne 
boat; of liis vexatious and ruinous law¬ 
suits, and controversies with those who 
.interferctl witli his patent-rights and ex¬ 
clusive grants. For these, we must refer 
header to the vuliiU^le Life of Ruhert 
/Viton, by Cadwallader I). Golden, to 
which we an’ inilehlod for the inateriais 
of this article. Mr. Fulton d««l Februa¬ 
ry 24,1815. In pprson, he was alwut six 
feet high, shjhder, but well proportioned, 
W’itli large dark eyes and u projecting 
brow, llis tnunners were easy and ii'i- 
afleclcd. Ills temper was mild and his 
diH{H>sition lively. He was fund of 8f>cie- 
ty. . He expresse<l liiinself with energj', 
fluency and eorreetnesH. and, ns lie owerl 
more to experience and ivtlection than to 
books. Ins sentinieiits were often interest¬ 
ing frnhi their originality. In all liis do- 
inqiJtie and social relations, he was wal- 
ons, kiiul, generous, lilreral and aflianion- 
tjt*’. He Jtnew of no use Yor money but 
as it was subservient to ebarity, hosjiitali- 
ty and the seieiiees. Hut what was most 
conspicuous jn iiisrliaraeter,was his calm 
constancy, his industry, and that iialel'ati- 
gahle jintience and pei>evi nuiee, whwli al¬ 
ways enabled him to overcome difiiculrics. 

Fui.via ; the ambitious Vile of Mark 
Antony. (See *1nlonij.) 

Fumigation ; means employed for the 
destrnetfon of miasmuia, or eflluvia. The 
most eflicaeious suhstanee l(>r tliis pur¬ 
pose is chlorine(q.\.); next to it. liic tajMir 
of nitric acid, and lasdy that of innnatic 
neid. The fiimes of heated vinegar, 
burning snlpliiir, or the smoke of exploded 

a Kiwder, deserve l)Ut little attention as 
oimie©, 

FoNCHAC,or Fcxciiiai. ; a sea-iwrt, and 
capital of tJte islanil of ?ladeira; Ion. 17° 
4' W.; Int. N.; population, 15,000; 
houses, 2000; bishop’s see. The harbor 
is defended by scvcnil batteries and a 
castle. It routainlr tl jiarislics, 1 eathe- 


’ ihnctioni are those nece^saty lo and ’* 
'Without which the inditidfial cannof snbi- 
sist; as the motion of the beari, iuags, ■ 
&c. The natural functions are - those 
which the liody cannot suiisist any ,cou- 
bidemble time witlibut 4 as the digestion 
of the aliment and its couversion into 
blood. Animal functions include the 
senses of touching, tasting, seeing, Scc.^ ‘ 
and the voluntary motions. 

Function, in mathematics. A quantity ’ 
is said to be a function of another quan¬ 
tity. wlien its value depends on that quan¬ 
tity and known quantities only; and it is ■ 
said to be a function of several quantities^ 
wiicn its value depends on those quan'ti- r 
Tics and known quantities only. ’*■ 

Fundamental Note, in music; the 
pniicijial note in a song, or compositor), 

, to which all the rest are adapted: it is 
called the key to the song. 

Funding System; the niatuier in 
which modem govennnents have sought 
to give security to public loau.s. and fl^Bre- 
by strengthen the pidilic cr.ilit. It was 
fust nsctl III England, and afterwanis fol- 
lowi’d hy all the other slates which pqid 
attention to their creilit. It provides tha,, 
on the creation of a {mhlic loan, fUuds 
shall immediately la? formed, and siN'ured 
hy Ian, ^ir^ the pay^ient of the inreresl 
until the state n'deernsthc wliole, and also 
for the gradual n^einption of the capital 
itsi'If. This graluhal n’di'eming of the- 
eafiitui is called the s{nk{7ig otl tlie debt, 
and till* tiind npprofiriated for this purpose 
is called the sinkinirfund. (q. v.) 

I’’iNDs. (rice Loan, Sinking Fund, 
StfH'ks, Public Stocks, and .Yational Ddd.) 

Funds, Pi'blic ; tlie name given in 
England lo those ta\c.s and other public 
imposas, which are destined for tlie dis¬ 
charge of the interest, or capital of the 
national debt. The government, resorting 
to tlie ex[)cdient of borrowing considera¬ 
ble sums tor the public service, as.signed 
to tho.se who made tiio loans the income, 
of some branch of tlie revenues of the 
state, which wtis deemed'suflicient for die 


dral and 7 other churches, 4 convents, and jinying off of the interest or the capital, 

;i hospitals. The striNits arc narrow, orlioth, according to the contract made • 
winding and dirty, atid the city is irregu- between the government and die capitaT- 
hrly build Some of die bouses am neat,' ists. Thus every loan had its funds. In . 
and the windows sashed with lath-work, «order, however, tot avoid the inconve-, 
but widt openings wide enough for those ^niences which arose from the circum-\ 
whliin to seo and l»e seen. The priiieipol stance, that sometimes a single fund was « 
trade of the inhabitants coi]pi8t8m wine, not suflicient for the disch^e of Ae ^ ' 
'Which tlio English residents ship to Eng- sums fur which it was destined, while, 
land and India. anodier one afforded a surplus, seveml’> 


FoacTiOMS considered in regt^ to the. funds were united, and fiem the corainon-, ’ 
ttctionsof die body, are by physicians divi- amount the [layrneuts made, for^whic^' 
d^d intqvitsd, animal and natund« The vital they had been appropriated. /In 
■ vouv. '^ / , • ' ' , 
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'‘timancr the Fund ori^nate^ iii of the ReW loon are joined to the fund, 

•‘1715, Qie SiHiui Sea Fund in 1716, the out of wiiich the uiterest of y»e older ' 
/ iGeDeml Fond in 1716; the Sinking . capitals is |»aid. In tins manner, the old 
■: Fund, into which the sundus of the tliree and new debts are consolidamd, and lUl the 


■: ;Fund, into which the ^ndus of the tliree 

J^'lielbrerneutioual funds nowte^ and which iiiten^st is [mid out of the ■whole'amount 
‘ was originally destined for the diminution of the fund. The business which is 
of tlie nudonul debt, but in latter yeai^ has daily trunsacted in these different funds, 


also been applied td meet the necessities 
of government; fii^aliy the Gonsolidnted 
Fund, under which appellation, in the year 
1786 (all the beforenientionoil- funds lieing 
then ^tolished), the whole amount of the 
public revenues (with the eveeption of 
the hnnuuf grants) iiecamc united. The 
interest of the whole public tlebr. as well 
as the capitals, the tnent of whieh is 


particularly in the coiisolhluted 3 per 
cent., of which the far greater part of tiie 
|>ubhc debt consists, ia enonnous. It is yet 
augmentcil by the stock jobbing—a kiml 
of traffic <i«jisislnig in a contract, which 
rv\o parti(‘s make for a certain sum, so 
that, after a fix«-d periwi has expired, not 
the eafiital, hut only the sum, to which 
the ditfen'iice of the iiilue of diestock. 


due, also the intei'ci^t of the bills of tiit* on the day of the eoniracfs expiring, 


exchequer, the civil list, the jierisioris, sal¬ 
aries, and sevemi odier annual e\{H.'ndi- 
turcs, arc all paid out of this fund. Tlie 
sur]ilus is aiiunally assigned by tiie par- 
liam.'iit, for the necessuy eviienses of tlie 
cum nt year. As evitry obligation of the 
- pnMif treasury for the payment of inter¬ 
est i..- capital, is assign<*il to a certain fund, 
tin nol'ler of government seeunti»-s for a 
certain amount is said to luive such an 


and that on which it was entered into, 
amonnus, must be |)uiiL Altbough this 
traflie is prohibited by the laws, and the 
honor of the parties is the only pledge 
I’or tlie fulfilment of their engageinent.H, 
vet tite husitie.«s trans'aeted in this way ih [ 
very considerable. (See Public Uluchi, 
JVittiuiuil Debt, &r.' * 

Font, Hav of; a hay of Nortli 
America, lietween New HnnisWiek and 


amount in the funds, and the expression 
“£1000 in the public fu|iils” means a i^ajiital 
of £1000, vvliich, according to the oiilu- 
iial conditions mack? at the tune of the 
loan, brines a certam annual fnleresr pay¬ 
able by the state. The public debts, fiir 
which certain interests are paid until the 
time when the capital il-self is to be’dis- 
-chaiged, are called, in the language of the 
financiers, pf/pr/Ho/ or rciUemaUf, nmni- 
h'e«, and, in common Mu, fiivds or stocks. 
A small part of the jnihlic debt consists of 
nunuitiei^for a certain number of v'cars, 
w'liicb ceasi.'as soon as the tiTUi has cx- 
jiired. They ;u;p called imiknmU>' or 
ddermmute anvuitirs ; and are divided 
into annuitiis, such as' la.st for a 
eriod of tX) or 100 years (in the tune of 
ing William 111, they bronglit 10, 12 and 
14 per cent, above ]>ar; those vvlueli have 
not yet qeased, will all e.xpire in the jear 
1800), and shoH imnuitirs^ which, in 1778, 
were granted for terms of 10, 20, at most 
30 ycojw, as an iudernnification to those 
{lersons who had suffered lossi-e on the 
redeemable annuities. Resides those,' 
there are also l^e annui^’ts, which las( 
until the death of one or several {leneotis.^ 
By for the gi^ter part of annuities are 
perpetual, which differ according to the 
intercat they bring. As often, however, 
as the govenwnent makgs apew loan, it is' 
thrown into tliat part of the jiublic debt 
which pays equal interest, and the funds 
desftned for the payment of the interest 


Nova Scotia, extending about 200 miles 
in a N. F. direction. It is 12 leagues 
.•■eros' from St. John's, N- B. to the gut of 
■Anna[)ohs, N. S. Here the tides rise liO 
feet. In the basin of Minas, the eastern 
arm of the ha^', the tides rise 40 feet; and ’ 
at the head of the nortli-eiusten* arm, call- •' 
ed Chigurrto channel, they rise 60 feet. 
These tides are so rtipid as to overtake f 
animals feeding on the shore. 

I't'-SKN. or I'vE.x fan ialand of Den¬ 
mark. at the entianee of the Baltie, neat (y 
of ;m oval flirni, w^ith Fonie invgnlariUes, 
extending from N. to about 35 rniicis 
;iri(l from E. to W. about 30; jiupulation, 
112,000; square miles, 1104. It it$ a 
tiTule and ph^isant i.siund. Most of tlic 
Danish nobility have {>eats hem. Thu soil , 
yields great rlojis of com, so that nearly 
100,000 iKirrcls are exi»orted aiuiually to, ‘ 
Norway aRd Sweden, exclusive of the , 
consumption at iiomc. The iuiiabitants ‘ 
Iteep a great number of hoes, and, with 
the honey pnaiured, make mead, which 
fonns a con-siderahlc article of trade, be- 
ing sent to every jiart of the kingdom, f 
Odeiiset' is the capital. Lon. iF 40' to 10® 

50' E.; lat 55° 2' to 55° 3.7 N, 

Funeral Rites. Religious doginaa 
eonibinc with physical eircumstuiicfts to 
decide the eiiaracler of the last tribute of . 
friendship and love paid to the remains 
of the dead; nor is it always easy to de- 
terming which of thes*i causes may hava ' 
led one nation to preserve the corpse py 
Vv . - , . .. .1 . . 
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an artificial' and cx}Kmsiive proc<»8> anoili- 
«r to reduce it at once to its original 
elements, and others to leave it i;i the 
eartli at the disiiosition of nature. On 
die otlidr hand, we find' the influence of 
religious opinions in many cruel, absurd 
• and revolting practices, whicli have j»ro- 
vailed in some countries, and their milder 
and hotter influences in the touching yet 
consoling usagi's of others. We ’ must 
^content ourselves liore with a brief tunice 
of the funeraLcereiuonies «i4'SOIu*’na¬ 
tions. most distmguished in history. A 
rninido accxuint of the funeral rites,of tlie 
Hindoos is given in vol. 7 of the Asiatic 
Rescandios. The 4th volume of lie- same 
work contains a doseription (>t‘ the forms 
ol” a suttee. The eorpse is. perfumeil, and 
adome<l with flowers; jt is then burntr 
after many ecremonies, ibc bones are de- 
posiiwl in a casket and buned. but after- 
wanls disinterred, luid thrown into the 
Gang<'.s. A second senes of ohsrcjuieseoni- 
nience.“ alter tin' period of mourning ha.s 
'•yjnred,and this is followed by eoiiiiiiein- 
oniiive rites. The voluntarj immolation 
of the widow of the di'cea-sed is tin* mont 
retnarkahle }iart o!’the eeremoin. {See 
SiiitFi.) The Mohammedan." bury' tJieir 
dead. The interment lakes ^-iaci: us soon 
us possible, in oliodiene*- to the command 
of ilie prophe,t: ‘‘.'Make liaste to bury 
tlie dead, that, if !;<• l'..ie done well, lie 
may go foilliuith into l'le"cdnt‘s.", if evil, 
into liell-fire.*’ No ."igns ofe\cessi\e 
grief, no tears nor laineiuations' are allow¬ 
ed, as it IS the duty of a good Mussulman 
1® acquiesce without a muriuiir iii the will 
of (lod. Oil arriving at tiie luui:d jilaee, 
the Ifody i.s eouimitted to the earth, with 
the face turned lowanls Jlerea. Monu¬ 
ments are forbidden by the law, but they 
are constantly erecteil. (See D'OhsMui, 
Tableau de.VEmp. (Wonutn, li. iHtli; and 
('h^nliii, Ihp'tges en Ptrse, vi iuul \iii 
volumes.) 'I’he I'^gyptian.s. it is well 
known, eniljalmed their ilead. .Vn a*-- 
count of ibeii mode of sepulture lunyMie 
Ibund in the articles (Vmrtrn/ an<l .Wi/.m- 
ftdes.- Among the Jews, the* iie,\t of kin 
•dosed the iwes of tlie d4’ceast>d; the 
eqr|)ae wqs then washed and emliuliued 
(the remains of Jacob lay .10 days in 
nitre, and during 40 were anointed with 
gurus and sjfiees. Gin. 1. tk), swathed in 
ibien Imndagi's, arid dejiositod in tho 
lomb. The mourning curfoms of llie 
Jews may lie colleeted fronf varions pas- 
MtgB" of the Scriptures. They went 
bareheaded and Imrefoot, covtwd their 
mouths and kept silence, put on sackcloth 
. .uud gashed tiicir bodies •, funeral songs 


' were sung by persons ^ljred fc^w pnr- ',, 
Splendid moniimepts. were some¬ 
times hewn out of the wlid rock, with' 
numerous niche.s: us iiach niche was flllcd, .. 
its entrance was .stopped np by a large 
stone rolled against it. Tho process of 
emhtilining, 'a.'.- practised by the Jew^ 
seems to have In'en intended merely as a 
safeguard agairifit iiifectibii. In the hi" 
ligioiis croeil of the Greeks apd Romans, , 
sepiiltine was an ac» of piety to the dead; 
with'UiT it, the sfiirit must wander a hun¬ 
dred years on the hanks of the gloomy 
Styx. The last breath was generally 
I’aiight l>y a near relative, who ofiened his , ‘ 
iitoutli to rei,*ei\e it; the bodySvas washed, 
and erowmed w'ith dowel's, a cake of flour 
and Itoiiey jilueed in tiie. band, as a Iirilic . 
for (.’erberns, and an oboliis in the inniitj), 
ay, a lee for Charon. Intemieiit and 
buriuiig were jiraeiisi'il indiflercntly. In 
imehueiit, the body was placed with the 
face u|iwiu-.(l. and the head towards thp 
wc"!." In buriiiii!;, the ]»jlc varied in form ' 
and materials: it was lighted by tlie near¬ 
est relativ<*"i perflmie.« and wine'were , 
jioured on it, iuid the ncbesl clothes of 
the dead were burned with him. The 
allies ■were then colleeted and deposited 
in an uni. 'fins doeription a]>plic.s to 
i!je (I’reeJ^s and Ronijjiis, wbo^e rites were 
nearly ideiitieal. Lihuruatioii wtis tho 
iintdiial imicliee of the Romans; nor did 
iiitniuig become eorumon till the end of 
tiiC reptiMif.'. , iiT- jfirti'ifin v,l* burvmg 
by ni::ht explanis the origin of the word 
fumral [funufi, froin/iuit,», torelies). Eu¬ 
logies were often delivered at the funerals 
ol' distiiigui.'lu'd men, both in (Jreeee and 
Rome. !ind funeral games were exhibited, 

111 hoiii'i' of the dead. Runiing was not 
ilisu."ed till the elose of the 4th century'. 
Maerobiii" (vii. 7) speaks of it as alreatfy 
aufKiiiated m his time. In the Knninn 
Catliolic church, the liody is washed im¬ 
mediately aftiT death, a crucifix is placed, 
m tlie liands and a vessel of holy water at- 
tin* leet, with which the visitants sprinkle 
it. 'I'hc ecclesiastics reniaiti with it till . 
the interment, olfepng up prayei's. When 
the time of burial arrites, the priest U'.illv 
ing the erucifi.v stands at tlie Iiend, gnd tho 
ofliijiatiug |»rie^t at the foot, of the coffin. , 
*The minister sprinkles the coffin thrice 
'with holy water, and the Dr profundis and ' 
.Vffjfi rtre are chanted. I'lio body is car¬ 
ried to the church, during wliieh time ^ 
[isahiis are chamed, especially the ^sf- 
renv aiul, at the elhse of each,’ a reqaieep. 

In the ctiurcli, the office of the dead is* 
performed, and nms.s is celehratedi In 
conchisiiui, the boiiy is thricu censed and 
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^ , ' .spviiAiled with holy water. ' At the grave, 
*. ; ii. prayer and benedietiopi are prcmounccd, 
a’iid the body and grave are llirice cenM^d 
'and aprinkled whh holy water. The an- 
‘ them sum Rcharnctio then coin- 
' ■ meitcea, during which tfic body is again 
thrice sfninkled. A prayer, followed l-y 
an anthem, SSi iAiqmUUe.8 and De profim- 
rfi>, suedeeds; and tlie body, with the left 
towards tlie east, is lowered into llio 
■ gniye, each of the moiimers, before it is 
covered, sjwinkling it in turn. The dead 
-are commemorated on tlie 3il, Tth, and 
20ih day after interment, and on ilieir 
sinniversarics. The wake, or watrhiug, :s 
, 'celebrated in sonic parts of Great Britain ; 
in tlie Scotch Highlands, a piper is in 
attendance, and, though the nearest ivln- 
tion opens the ball with loud tokens tif 
sorrow, it is kept up by the otlieiv all nigiit, 
with little show ol grief. In North Wnlf>. 
the tcyj jio.t is kept with more solemnity. 
Tlie triend.s bring a pie-nic supper, and 
pass the night before the funeral in sing- 

• i-u: jsalins and reading the rreriptiiies. 
!>i (.'-'land, the wa);c td’ the lower eltissrs 
is a scene of tumn't and dmnki imt'!->i. 
The uluiatioR lias idlen hceii de.>ioj-iii* d. 
In tie north of Kngvuid,-b'.irial 

arve!.', are atill givtii on tie'duy ef I'ln-r- 
ment. An instonee of tliis kual oeeaned 
in lb28, at ihefiiner^! of Miie ISIfii,’ Alh>- 
ter, Glengarry, eliiof ef the Maedi ' ■, 
when 150 gentlemen sat down to d.nii- 1 , 
ami 1500 attendants were regaled wal* 
*‘”''1^ aiKt cheese and whi'-key. 'I'l;-- 
law requiring that^a corpse ^llou)d U* 
buried in none but woollen Htuff, was re¬ 
pealed in the reign of Gf'prge HI. I'Sco 
the article Fvnircd in the Knc'jrht- 

fttdia .We/rqpoWtfUfl, wli'icli contain^ r fi r- 
enofe. to nuaiorous sources of intiirnia- 
' tion.) 

Fu.nes, Gregorio; a patriot <tf La 
Data, extensively known liy his Eiisaijt 

• de la Historia civil dd Para'^nimi, thorns 
V .'tyres, y 'Pucumnn, piihiished at Bia nos 

Ayres, in 1817, in .‘i vols. Dne-or Funes 
I was then dean of the cathedm! church of 
Cordova, ami h.is liceii actively engaged 
' in the cause of liii’ riivohiiion, frojn" its 
comihenceirient. lie, itoeatne ine'ulier 
• of a jufeta, assembled at Cordova, wliich, 
under tlie instigation of liiiuei-s, rcsrsteil, 
the progress of the revolution, noiwith-' 
Btaruling the opposition of the dean to tlie 
views of a majority of his eolleagiies. 
lo ISJO, he wasi sent, as a dejiuty from 
Cordova, to the congress^at Buetios Ayn-s, 
and, on various occasions between that 

• and the present time, has been jirOmiiient 
■ ; jn the pt^tical affairs of his country. His 


^ . I • ’ 

brother, I). Antonio Funes, has acted a 

• mill ||liiore distiiigniflhed part, havipg lorn u 
large fortune and two protnimng sons in 
the contt'st, and signalized himself as go> - 

' ernor of Oordovay Doctor Funes appeal s 
ns ehaictnan of the committee of congrt>>s 
on ctMtstitutionuI affairs, whicli, hi June, 
182l!, presented their celcbnilcAl ixqiort, rec- 
oininending the adoption of the ecnfr.d 
form of govenunent ‘ for the republic. 
This ly'jxirt is elalionile and specious, m; 1 
e.xliihits a-jj^lausihlr, if not a conclusn'j 

• vi( w of that side of the qt|e.stion which ii 
advocate.®. Doctor Funes died in Bi^enos 
.Ayr,".®!, at a very advaiiced age, January 
Jl, 182J). His Es.sny on the History of 
rarasruay, Buenos Ayres and Tueuman, is 
a vahialiic work, conijiiled from the Ix'St 
juaterinls, inclttfliug many unpublished 
n:.iiuiscrii»ts, and atlds greatly to onr .stock 
of information upon the subject of which 
It treat®. 

FiwKMRCiiEv, or Five rnoiM HEs, dt' 
Pet.® : a rovul free town in Hungary, capi¬ 
tal of Bnraiiya, betwei'n the Drave and tho 
Danube; UiO mile-;5.by \V. Pest; 110 V\'. 
N. \V. Belgnulc, 17.5 S. E. Vienna; 
‘on. 18''15’Jk; lat. 4u^’.5'N.; population, 
’■'1^*7 ; hous'>, ‘iCt'O ; liisliojfs sec. It is 
Sitiia’ 1 on tliciusecnt of a IhiKstCiu' ridge, 
:n a <'.siiie: fertile, e.-jK-cially in wine, is 
mod' r tcly well laiilr, and Iuls an impos- 
mj-.' < r. It contains a line rathodf.Tl, 

' .o.i.’f ■'s. sevend nionasten;..s, a public 
:.!.n>ry oI' ujtv.r.rri;' nf ’ibVCtlJ rol?., z 
t.Tiy and a civil ac.adeni}, and ‘J hospitals. 
Eagli of the ebiurhi s and monasteries' 
/liiL® two or more .-tei'ples. , It is the 
i-ousiderable Uiiduig town in this part of 
Ilmignry, and is noted for its tolmeeo, 
end lor tlio swine and cattle sold ht|.ilH 
market-. ,'\ niiiviTsity was founded Jiero 
111 J-‘ki4, by Louis I, at one period eoutuiii- 
it’.g iqiwards of yOOO students, but tvas 
ile.-troyed after tlie battle of Mohaes, in 
l.a‘2»i, imd not atierwards recstaWishwl. 
The Jesuits foimded a college here in 
ld!U, which grew into iniitdi repute. 

Fi'N’gi ; till extensive fuimly of plants. 
In-longing to- the Linniean class mipto- 
>^nmin. !V1 any of the species are common¬ 
ly calk'd mushrooms. These plants vary 
gn'atly in size, form, color and consistence. 
'ri;ey frequently iiave the form of a para* 
sol, or are, filamentous, nieiiibnuiaccounE, 
tubr-rous, IrolhJIke, &c. I’litiy are fbiiud 
of all colots„.except green, but their pre¬ 
vailing hue if^ grayish-white., or yellowish. 
Their coasisienee is coriaceous, fleshy, ' 
sfiongy, gelatinotis, corky or ligneous, but 
nevci' licrljaccoua They are destitute of 
leaves or flowers, and difter much in. 

V ■ • ,' ■ 
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itieir apDcamnce frorii <)tiior ijlanis. Thoir 
aita:omica[ fstructiire, when cxauhn»l with' 
tlie DfHcrosc.opc, is , ibuiid ^to oonsist ei>- 
tir<-ly of bt'lls, some rounded, aiid othci'S' 
ji!ore or less elongated, \yitcn arrived at 
.inaturiry, they ull jjrt'sent' certain minute 
colored giohnies, wliicli arc considered 
r»'pro<luciivc, and analogous to tha seeds of 
other vegetahlos’. The situation cf these 
■ glohiiles is different in the diffeient gen- 
cn»; sometimes internal, as yi,the trufHe 
itnd p(ill-l)(ili, or covcriiig tlie entire siir- 
*iaee, in lamina; on the infeHor .surface, at 
•hf! opening of tulK!.s, in fiirrow.s, eaiKsnlcs, 
upon particular appeiidagi-^j, either at¬ 
tached on one side, or floating in mucila¬ 
ginous matter. The ahimdanee'of th(‘se 
glt)hid(*s in some limgi is incalculai>l<'. 
54^)0 s|H'cie3 of fungi am now known, 
which are distrihiited in alKuit b’O genera. 
No other Aegetahle.^ grow and dmelope 
1 .eiii'njlvcs so (luieUly us fungi. -It is imt 
1 miMial to see iumdreds of them, wiiieii 
ha^e .sju'img ii)> in the course of a single 
jj'tglit. It i.s Well known how rapidly 
cioiiM, which is a fnngds, cmem certain", 
sithsraiicos ; some species in a few minutes 
p.i"S tiirpugli the whole course of their 
evistciiei^; otliei"s live only a few hours; 
hut 'heir duration is generally se\er.il 
.i.iys, and even a season, and some con- 
i !iu<' for many y>'ar.', hut these am com¬ 
posed of se\t>ral sucees.sive goiioratioiis. 
'fliev deliglji in uioi.-t, .shady jilaeiis, and 
grow on all animal and vegclahle suh- 
stanees in the stati' of deeumposilion, 
on df ad and living tnu s, on the h'aves of 
i'll plants; and some siteeies are couliiied 
fo partieular jil.iiils, under tin; .siirliu'c of 
the earth ; lint, none are irhly aquatic, 
though some lloat on the snrliict' of fer¬ 
mented liquors. Some I’uiigi grow' evim 
in the iiiteiior of vegetal*lrs, and in this 
rcspeict are analogous to ititestiiiid worm.'. 
All jHisse^s a peculiar odor, hy which 
their presence iiiiiy Ik> mcoirnised. Thi'ir 
Uiste. ia insipid, or sometiiiies nanseoii.', 
.icrid, styptii', or emistic, and in some of 
;li« edible species very agreeable, fllaiiy 
species of iniisbrooins have lieen used for 
fboil from lime iiiimemoriiil in Cliiiia, In¬ 
dia uiid Africa, and more miently in 


f 

, producing naUsca, vomiting, convulsions, 
and spoeily defttli. It' has aeen ob^ved, 
tliat acids diiimiish conaidOnibly the delo' 
terious effects of niuslirooin& as also somfcs- \ 
times boiling. In cases, of poisoning, an' , 
emetic slionld be . inanediutOly adtninis' 
tered. In gatbering mushrooms for l4© 
table, great earo isliould be takou to ex¬ 
clude all })uisoiious species; those tliat' 
po.ssess a milky juice am generally acrid, 
and should bo rejcctteil, as also tbo^' . 
winch have a soinCrc hue, and whose ■ 
sidwtaiiee is Iieav)', tongb or librdus, and 
llio&o vvliieb grow in dark places, or upou 
(dd tTiiiiU.s of U'e(“'. Some species rc- 
quire the parts of fructification only to be 
r**moved ; but, besides lliu poisonous spe¬ 
cie,', all are liable to liccoine pemici'ousj 
unless e,ertain precautions urn taken, 
tiir instance, tliey have lo.st their fmsh-, 
ness, or are in a state of decomposition, 
and even at the best of times, they should 
be oaten vvitb modemtioii. As the poi¬ 
sonous sjiecies can be distinguisbed by 
no common cha'racter, it is licttcr to use 
tliose oiilv vvbo.se •iiiiiocenee is well c.<itab- 
lislied. Some species are cmplojmd i.i 
clyeiiij vellovv. 0(|,ber fungi al^* the Uuio 
of till' liU'liatnlmriii, destroying in a short 
time tin' fruit.s of his lahor: as blight, niil- 
devv, (.Ne* ' ' 

I'l vk, (Jodfrey Ilenedrct ; born at 
J larteii'tein, in tlie (* 011111 }.'of 8ch<inburg, 

111 ITHt. ills (‘diication, till his l,3tii 
} I'ar, w:is eondiieted in his fiithei^s M)u.se. 
lie was dc'stiiied to theology, but the r«- 
s|Kiiisibihties of the profession apjioared ' 
to him too greirt, and, in 17.'>.5. he began . 
tin* sliiA} of tin* law, at Lcip.sic,, by the 
advice of (.'‘niint'r; but, in the following 
vejy, (’lamer, ibi'ii court minister at Co- 
lieiiliageii, invited him into bis house as a v 
tutor to his cliildmn. Funk rcinaiucd 
with him 13 years, stinhing theology, and 
iHicame intimately aeipiainted with somq 
distinguished men, among; whom was 
Klopstoclv. In l/tK), be was appointed 
teaclii'r at the royal school in Magdeburg,, 
of vvliieb lie became rector iii 1772, and 
retirined this office forty years. Funk, 
w^as one of the liest of teucliers, taking 
the word in its widest extent. Ho de- 


F.urtqR*, where they are now consumed voted liimself so entirely to liLs pupils, 
in vast quqntilic.s. I n some parts of Italy, /that he declined the honor of <tbe conU- 
ibe inbnbiturits have bec'ii at times rcdneoii sellorship of the coixsistory, offemd him 
■eurirely to this aliment. They orp eiilti- by Frederic tlie Great, from feai' that it 
vat(*(l in layers (lirougbont all Europe, by woukl interfere witli bis duties. Fuhk ' 
wbk b means a continual suiiply is^fur- died June 18,1814. His pupils erected a; ' 
nished during tlje season ; ana various momiment to his inemoiy, and his bust' 
metluxls have lieen Revised for preserving was jilaccd ' in tlie eatbedral, with the 


tbgm through the remainder 01 the year, inscription ^c/lottf, ecdesi<p, jpairuB oectw. 
Mfttjy species are. exceedingly pois^ous, His works have- b^n publiisbed in dwo' 
29 * ' ■ . • 
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.imuines, with a liktmghy. FunR pub- 

several school booka^ very popular 
■*/5« a great part of Germany. 

,V FuacA, or Fork Mountain ; a mourt- 
tain 13,171 feet Wgh, In the Valois, so 
called because the country, viewed from 
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varia, in the fcirele of .the Rezat, at tlin cmi- 
■ ffux of the R^iiitz and Pegnitz; 4 miles W. 
of Nuroinbci^; population, 16,700 ; 7000 ‘ 
JeM’s. It contains 2 churches, 4 ^ syna¬ 
gogues, and a‘Jewish university, with 200 
'Sttulents. The inhabitants aro mostly 


, the mountain, lo^s Eire a fork, or, ac- 'employed in manufitetures, ns glass of aU 


cording to some, because tlio mountain 
lias' two points;. It lieit on the north-east- 
, cm side of the Vulois, and forms tlic 
chief central point <of tlie high Al|)s. 

'' Furie&j Euuenides, ErinnyZs (among 
‘ Jtb^ Ropiaiis, fkrik, and Dirtp); delti«>s 
in the Greek mythology, who were tlie 
avengers of murder, perjury, and filial 


kinds, watches, saildlcs, stockings, gold- 
iK’aiing, joinery, &c. 

Furze (a/tr Enropmis) is a low, 
shnibby plauj, vi-ry hardy, and veiy abun¬ 
dant ill' lai/ren soils throughout ,llie west 
of Europe. It Ixtlongs to Uie natimd ta- 
der le^tmiiiosn:. 'J'he stoiii is two or 
tliree feet high, very riiurh branched, ami 


ingratitude. They sprang from the drops/the branches spiny at the summit; tho 


^ af ^>lood w,hirh fell from Uranus, when 
heNvas mutilated by.his son Kronos 
' or Saturn: Othore make tlieni the 
4,"daughters of Acheron and Night. Later 
mytliologisis reckon three of them, and 
; call thein JUecto, Megara and TWHphone. 

' iEfM'hylus, in the eeUdirafed tragedy of tho 
, F.mne,nides, introduced fifty furhs, and 

■ w irh tliem Fear and Horror, upon the stag:*. 

4 Tiii se terrible beings were described as‘ 

clothed ill black lobos, widi serpents in¬ 
stead of hair, %%'ith fingers like claws, an 
. outstrctcheA tongue, eyes dripping witli 
,• gore. They were the suckers of lilood, 
from whom, wlierf satiated,* tllc blooil 
streamed down llieir necks, and Iroiii 
whom, wlien enraged, oozi'd a venom, 
that spread like a lopros 3 '-sjK>t, wherever 
it felhand made the ground bamm. They 
were regarded witii great dread, the 
. Athenians hardly during to sjicak their 
names, and eullui" tiieuuoiily the vaie- 
Toble goddesses. With tho progiress of 
• good ta.stc and information among ilie 
Greeks, the mythology of iheso frightful 
fiends underwent several changes. The 
, seulptbrs, proceeiUng on the idea of (heir 
being hunters of men, represented them 
'asbeautiful hunting nymphs,whose char¬ 
acter was indicated only by the sternnesfv by tlie intervention of the vovageurs, ep' 
‘/■pf their expression, by the torcli, dngg«T gages, nr coureurs dcs bohi. ‘These mon 
and other similar emblems. Tho enlignt- carried bnithenH'of merehaudise on tlicir 
», ‘ened philosophers 'firat, and afterwards Iwcks t(< tlie Indiaii eami«i,nnd exchanged 
> ^the common jieoph!, saw in them only {fc .- their Wares fpr |K;ltries, with which Ihey 

■ ' Bonifications of the torments td'a had eon- retunicd in the same nidiuier. Slpnly 
.^science. Then it w.is, that they ixeeived after the discoveiy of tlie Missiasippgpt^r- ' 

the tmne ot'Eumeiiides, i. c. the benevo- maneiit houses, and, in many places, 
lad, A small Init excellent tr<*uti.*ie ou\ stockade forts, were built, and men of 


leaves, simple; llie calyx, pei-siMent, bi¬ 
partite ; the lloAvers, solitary and yellow; 
the Ihiit consists of an inilatcd hairy jiod, 
scarcely longer than the calyx, J( often- 
covers, cxi'hisiveh, iarg:* tracts of conii- 
trj', and makes a sjdendid afijiearanco 
when in fiower. In barren, sandy soils, 
tins |)lanl is cultivated wiili udvant.'ige for 
fodder, as it aftbrds green >11001110111 (ikmI 
throiigliout tlie winter, wlien no other can 
Is* ohtAiiie:!. Horses apjM-ar to Ito partic¬ 
ularly fond of it; but for ojittle, it i.s m*- 
ocssaiT liraj. to bruise it, which is aocom- 
jilishcd by a inacliine coiistinctcd on llic 
princijile of iIk; cider-mill. I’ uve, or 
whin, 4 'is it is sometimes calh'd, is also 
someiiiuos used ior fuel. This plant is 
excee<lingly •difiiciiit of extirfiat'ion when 
it has once obtained possession, amlinigiit 
not prove a di'tsirahle aripiisition were it 
introduced into Uie IJ. States. 

FurTkadk. rii') liidiaii or fur trade 
eommenced early in ilie l/ih century,and ’ 
was carried 'on by tlie early French en'ii- 
graiiLs, QucIk-c and Mrfiitrt*al were, at ' 
fii-si, trading posts. The trade was then, ■ 
as now, a barter of guns, cloth, ninmuiti- 
tioii, &c,, for the. biaivcr »nd other fure ^ 
collcctcil by the iiutive.s, and was'cHectod. 


this subject has been written by Biitti- 
■ ger, entiuOf^ Die Ihriatmaske im Trauer- 
, tpik und aaif BUdmrken dee* alien Vrie- 
: (dim (Weimar, 1801). 

. Fort ; a Gfepnan onmug of geograph¬ 
ical names, meaning a ferd in rivers; as, 
(Fnmkfoi^ Klc^eafurt. 

F\{rth ; a numufe^aring toWn in-Ba¬ 


capital engaged in tlie tiade. Detroit, 
Mackinu and Green Bay Were settled in 
tins mrauicr.'i The manner of tlie fur 
trade has undergone no material alteration 
sinca Traders .now, at least with tlie 
more remote tribes, enter the Indimi 
country with boats laden with goods, an«l 
mau»^ '^th Ganadiat^ boatmen, wJR) 



perform the same service abo^ attrihtfted ’ er its meinl)ers tjetijt worn the Isoorces of" 
to their ancestors. The hnffag^s are' ^ - the St. Peter’s, with'cam and wafons, 
“iiacHy, iHitient and laborious race,4iabitu- di‘^wu by dogs. When it had; a#erthree. 






(lenpie an;, perhni)s, ‘ca[)able,' and enduj^ 
nig all hnnlsliips and privations for sinaU 
pay. la 1(570, sJiortly after the restoration 
of Charles J1 pf Eiighml, he granted to 
prince Rupert 'had ofliers, a charter, ftn* 
flowering llietn to trade, eJtclnsively, with 
tin* aborigines on and al^n^t Hudson’s 
bav. A comjmny, then and after cirlled 
t*ic Hudsnn\t hay company, \vm fortned 
ill coiiMiqiicnce. Tlie trade was tlien 
jiiore liierative than at jiresent. In tlio 
winter of 17K.‘l—4, another coni|»any was 
formed at Montreal, railed the ,Vorth-we.it 
fvr tompmvf, wliioii disfjiited the right 
'of the Ifudson’sbaj, and actively opfio«- 
e<f it. The earl of Selkirk was, at that 
lime, at the head of tlic IludStui’s hay, 
eoiiecived the jilan of planting a col¬ 
ony on tin* ib'd' river of lake Winneiieg. 
<>1' this colony, the North-wost company 
was sus|)ieioiis. In eonsequenectof this, 
and* the evil leelings naturally growing 
<riit o!' a connariety of interest, a war on-. 
f-iU'd lieiweeii the si'rvants of the parties, 
and a loo's!' was given to outrage and Imr- 
harit)', Wearieil, at last, the ccniipanies 
iniitod, and an* now known bj the mini'' 
.of the Hiiibon's bay fur company. 'I’lie 
eoIoiiY established hj lortl Selkirk soon 
hroke’mp, the settlers eoinipg to the T. 
States. Of all wlio have traded with the 
.dsirigdnes, till* rreneh vtcre the most pop¬ 
ular and sneeessfiil. They did, aiul do 
etinforni to the inaniiers aiui feelings of 
tlio Indians, hetti'i* than the English and 
Americans ever 'eoiild. Most of the jier- 
sons now ciigagi'd in the fur trade, in the 
region north of the Missouri, are Ereiirli; 
and tliey afe uiiteli esteemed by the na- 
.tlvea, wiili whom they fn*qncntly inU’r- 
inany. 'Flic male oftVpring of these alli- 

( jnees arc commonly employed tis inlerjire- 
ers, eng.'/g’f'.?, &e. They are liandsonie, 
athletic men. Blixiiig the blood sothns 
to imprtjve the races. 'Fhe Indian trade 
on tiie great'lajtos and the Upfier Missis- 
sipfii, with' its branches, has long been in 
(MisseHfiion of tlie J^orth American fur 
company, the prhicifXil directors of wliich 
are hi the city of New York. ' In thqf 
year 1B22, a new company, entitled the 
‘Colitmfiioii fur company, was organized, 
to trade on tlio St. Peter’s n|id Missiasippu 
It was projecieil by,three individuals, who 
had been ilirovvn out of eniploy by ‘the 




m, 




111 the coiinfi'v, it joined wit^j. the.N 
American. There was another ebmp 


American. There was ancAher eOi|iputiy’ 
hn tlic Missouri at the*sainc,tjme^ FWu 
were, also obiaihcd from the Upper 
soiiVi and tlie Rocky monptainA, .as fol¬ 
lows: liurge bodies of men^(updcr tlie', 
jiretence of trading with Indians, to avokl' 
the jirovisioiis of tlie 1^) were setft from, 
St. Eoiiis, proVideil vvlfii,traps, guii8,’imd 
all tilings tiecessary to hunters and 
fiere. I liey tmvclk'd m »bodics of from' 
r»0 to 200, by way of security against thd* 
ntiaeks of tlie savages, till they arrived ap 
the jilace of then* destination, when t^c^'* 
st'panued, and pursued the flir-clad ani¬ 
mals singly, or in small parties. When 
tlioir object was effected, they asscifrbiod 
with their pi-ltry, and descended tlie Mis- 
smiei. They did not always iiivade tlie 
privileges of the natives with impunitj', 
hut sometimes suffered si’verely in Htb 
and jiraperty. This sv.vem still eoiitin- 
iies, and its ojHiratives forin a distinct clf.’S 
in the slate of Missouri. The articles 
ii>e(l ill ilic Indian trade arc chiefly these: 
coarse blue and rod cloth and fine scarlet, 
gnus, khives, hlanklits, traps, coOrsc cot¬ 
tons, pov.der luid hall, hoefs, liatehcts 
heads, tcrmilion, rihlNins, 'kettles, &c. 
W(! know no Indians that biA- horse fur¬ 
niture, but the Saqiies and Foxes. ‘ The 
furs given in return arc those of tlie bca- 
\er (hut this is sfe-arce, on this side Uie 
Rocky mountains), otter, musk-rat, mar-: 
ten, hear, deer, l)nx and buffalo. Racoons 
are now of little value. Tbe fuiuclad-an¬ 
imals, with llie exeeptiou of the music-’ 
rat, an^ now* almost exterminated on the 
Mi.Jsissippi anil thc.greot lakes, owing en¬ 
tirely to ilje fljr iRide. The skins of ani¬ 
mals killed in sum'na'r are good for noth¬ 
ing; and the i'urtlier north the ftnti are 
taken, the hotter is their quality. The 
course of a trader in the Noitli-west is 
this: He,starts from Micbtlimahkinac, or 
Sr Louis, laic in. the summer,, with a 
Maekiimc boat, laden with gomls. Jib"' 
lakes with him an inierpreter, comflioiily 
a half breed, and four or five engag^:\ 
On his arrival at his wirftcring grpund, his. 
men build A ^ore for tlie gootls. an aiian-ji 
inent for him, and luiothcr for uiemselvefe. 
These buddings are of rou^Togs, plasp . 
lered with mu^and roofed" widi aui, <»^ 
linden ■slabs. The chimneys arq of clay; 




west, as before mentioned. lift opera- comfort in them.'’ This dohe, the trader 
lions soon extciidad to tlio Missouri^hith- gives a great portion of his morefaapdis^^ 
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to the Indians, on credit. 7hese.eiredits arc of advanta^ to. tlient,’ as they g^t their 
- to $S0P ill amount, afeording to- \vantB aupjiiied' clicaper and Jn&bre ca»ly. 

','ttie reputation of the ap|>licant aa a hunt- Those Indiana 'i^iio have -substituted arfi- ’ 
It is expected that tlie debtor \vill ■ cles of Euro|)ean inaiiufptUTC, for their'i 
■*-|jay 'ill the following spring, though, as primitive arms and vIstuiVma, oih* wholly ‘ 
,*iuahy ne^cct this jwrt of the business, doj>endent oy the whites for the means of 

<* tilt'trader is.eoinijeiled to rate his goods life, and an embargo on the trade is the 
_rni_*1.^ 1___ _ _ih:>i 


very high. Thus Uie honest pay for the' 
tUshonesL Ardent spirits were iiev«;i- 
niMch used among the rciiiotr tiihrs. It 
'i.s only on the frontier, in tlie immediate 
vicinity of the whim scttlcia, that the In¬ 
dians get enough to do theih ])hysieal in- 
juty, though, in the huorior, the tra«i('j-s, 
in the heat of opiiosition, rmphiy sirtuig 
liquors tb induce the savages to commit 
putrage or to defraud tlicir creditors. Uy 
. this means, the moral principle of the 
al)origines is overcome, and ofnai destroj - 
cti. Spirit is commonly introduced into 
theT’eountry in the form of liigli witu*s, 
they lieing less hulk\’, and easier of traii.s- 
potlation, tlian.liqnoi-s of l(>wer proef Iii- 
di'-i.-., after having once ta.ste(i, become 
extravagantly fond of Uiein, and will 
make any saeritice, or commit any erime, 
to obtain them. An int(:i|»reter is neci-s- 
sar|y' to a fur trader, Whetlier he sjieaks 
the language of die trilto witli wlucdi he 
r deals lurnself, or not. it is tlie duty of an 
interpreter to take r^iuirgc of tiie liousi', 
and cany on the liU'inoss ii> the alwciu-e 
of tlifi {trineipal. He also \ i'ifs tho cumfi-s, 
'and watches the debtors. 'J’ho.se traders 
wIk) are employed in the scrvicf! of a 


greatest evil that can liciuli them. Hid 
our limits )H‘rmit, wo qoiild adduce, iu- ; 
stances. The lur trade dciuoraliztis' ail 
engageil in i^., 'riie way hi tVhich it ope- ’ 
rate.s on the Indians has Inicn nhvady 
paitially' explained. As to the traders, • 
they are., generally, ignonuit men, in 
whose bn'asts interest ovcrcomt’p mligion ' 
and morals. 'As they are beyond tlie 
reach of law (at least, in the remote re-' 
gious), they disreganl it, smd ciften com- , 
mit or instigate actions that they would 
blush to mow in civilized society. Mo.st ' 
of them are eonnecttal with Indian wo¬ 
men, aller the eustom of flic <‘oimUy. In 
eons«-(|ueuce of the fur tnide, tin- buirulo 
has mceded lumdnids of niili\s iMwoiai 
his former Imuiits, roniierly, an Indian 
killed a hnfoilo, made garments of tlie 
bklii, and fed on the flesh while it lasted. 
Now, lie finds that a hlaiiUet is lighter and 
•Tiiore com enie.nt than ii Inifl'alo rola*, and 
kills two or three aiiiiii.al.s, with w'liosi* 
skins he may pmvhasn it. 'fo pnieiin; a 
gnii, lie, must kill ten. The sanu; causi's , 
opeivae to destroy the other animals. 
Some few tribes, tlie Ottawa.}s for evam- 
pie, hunt oil liio difliireiit parts of their 


coinjiany, as, for instance, tlie North Amer- 
kan, are called clerks, though they seldom 
use the [len. Many of them eminot write 
or read. They leccivo from ^.‘iOO to $800 
'^per annum, each. Some ti'udei's\eiituie 
into the Indian country on their own ac¬ 
count; but arc usually overr<mie hy the 
oppobtlion of the established eompanies, 
whose hcrvaiiLs emfiloy ^<;very means to ' 
ruin them. In the legkiln of prairie, deg 
sledges are used for tnuispuitation in the 
winter. The sledge is merely a flat hoard 
turned up in front, like the runner of a 
' sleigii. The dogs are lianieKSi'd and 
driven tandem,' and their sirengtli and 
iioweraof enduraneean; very great, 'riie 
laws regtilating inusrcoiirse with the In- 
■ dians require the traders to remain in 
their houses, and hot to visit the Indians iu 
.their camiw; but they are universally <iis- 
/cganlcd. It is better for the savage that 
they sboul^be. Traders are nlvvays iKitter 
' clad and piiivided for travelling than lu- 
dians, and the .latter are saved from tlie 
» danger and Itards^ip of exposure in the 
open prairie^ winter. The comi>etition 
'tpat uatuhtlly results from the practice, is 


domain.s altcmat'dy, and w» prc.scrve Uie 
game. Hut hy fat the greater part of llu! 
aborigines have no such regulation. 'I'he 
fur-clad animals are now to he fouud m 
ahuiiduiice only in the flu* north, wlicre 
the rigor of the climate and tlie difocuity 
ol‘ tran.^poitiitiori prc'veiit the 'free access , 
tif the traders, and on the I'piibr Missouri, 
and towards the lioeky mountains. In 
. the lust mentioned of these retreats the 
enterjirise of the We.st is rapidly cxteD;^ 
miiiaiing them ; and tlie time is not, - 
prohahly, fur distant, when the fur trade 
will he spoken of as a tiling that Has ex- 
i.stc>d within the territory of the U. ^?tutca 
Fu.sei.i, Heliry, second son of John 
Gasparft PiwMli, which i.s the more cor- . 
reel way of s|)clling the, fomily mlinq, is > 
\siipposed to have liceii born in 1739, at .>,' 
Zurich, where his father at tliat jieriod re¬ 
sided. An extensive collection of prints,* * 
to which lie hirl ac,cess in |iis youth, first 
inspired him with a strong inclination to ' 
practisb {minting as a profoission, contrary - 
' to the wishes oJ^liis father, who was anx¬ 
ious to see ‘him in tlie church. Many of > 
these Vere copies from the works of Mi? 
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\ ‘oh&bl Angelo, wit^ whbse^peouli&r merits > institutibn lie painted elfb^ of his beet 
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a royal 


and style the young artist Was more 
eRjKjciafly struck t • lie made that great 
master ever aft<5i‘ his princi[^ model. Be¬ 
ing ptaccH, in jHirsOance of the views 
which his lather entcriaiped for him, at 
the Humanity college, he there contrtfet- 
ed a friendblitp with the eelebniteti Lava-. 


jjittur^. In ligK), he became 
academiejan, and in the'eourse of tiie next 
nine years painted a’series of 47 picture ; 
fronr Milton, afterwards exhibited os the 
Milton gallery.!. In 179ft> he succeeded 
Mr. Barry, as professor of painting tQ the . 
royal acarlerny, and, in 18(^ Mr. Wilson, 


ter. The two friends distinguished tbeih- ' as keeper to that osaoeSation. In , 1805, 


aelycs l»y the z<ial and uliility wliich they 
displayed in bringing to justice a leading 
. magistrate in one of the Miliwicks of 
Zurich, wli(» had comniitlotf an act of 
glaring oppression, relying on his wealth 
and connexions to secure him impunity. 
A pamphlet which ap[>«iared from the 
.‘pons of Fuseli and Luvatcr compellerl 
. ’ the Kuperi(tr aiithoritits to take the matter 
up, and the culprit absconded mthcr than, 
face the consequent investigation. But 
although thus far triumphant, the secret 
enmity which this aftair produced agiiinst 
tfic authors proved so annoying, that in 
‘ the end Fuseli, after taking his degree in 
the college, accoinjMinied his friend to 
Vienna and Berlin, in which latter capital 
they pro.secnted their' .studies'for *!onio 
time, under the learned Sulzer. Hero 
Fu»'li obtained an intimate nc<|uainiancc 
with the Kngli.«h langiiuge, aikl was in¬ 
duced hy tlie Knglish uinbas.sador at jtlrnt 
. «“ 0 urt, sir Robert Smith, who was rnneh 
pleased with his genius, to visit England. 
In 17t52, he arrived in London, and,throiigli 
the introduction of his ]iatn'.n’s letters, 
obtained the situation of tutor to a tiohle- 
man’.s son, wliom he accompanied to 
Paris. On his return, in 17t>.5, appeared 
his first literary prodiiotion, Reflections on 
the Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks, 
mid| soon after, an e.ssay in defimee of 
/Rousseau, against the attacks of Voltaire. 
Some of his early sketches being aliout 
this lime shown to sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the ,warm encouragement Iwstowcd on 
■ him by tlint distinguished artist decided 
• young Fuseli’s fate, and be den-rmjned to 
devote himself to painting. His first pic¬ 
ture ivhs, Joseiih interpreting the Dreams 
of the chief Baker and Butler. In the 
pursuit vof his profession, Mr. Fuseli, in 
1770, viwod Italy' in company witli his 
friend Armstrong, and, while in that coun- 
liy, transmitted to England several jiic- 
liires, especially two taken from the workf 
of Shak8peare-.-ThP Death of Ikaufoit,’ 
•• and A Scene from Macbeth. He*left It- 
. aly in 1778, and,'after payihg a short visit 
to his native jilace, 'returned to England, 
where h« is lielieved U) have sitggosted to 
the late alderman Boyilell the idea of 
- jgnmiiiig tjio Sliakspeare gdllery, for^hich 

.: ‘ . 


lie gave to tlie world an improved edition , 
of Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters,. 
and, in 1817, received the diploma of the 
first cla.ss of the academy of St. Luke at 
Rome. Mr. Eustdi continued to paint till 
williin a week of bis death, whick, took 
place while he wa.- on a visit to the count¬ 
eas of Guildford, at Putney Hill, in 1825. 

Fusihle Metal ; an alloy of three partd . 
of lead \tqth two of tin and five-of^bb. • 
miith, which mclta at 197* Fahr. 

Fustic Wood, is of a yellow color, 
and contains great quantities of/coloring 
matter, forming the most durable of all 
t]u> yellow dyes, which, however, is most¬ 
ly used in c^mpniinding green and a va¬ 
riety of <lrab and olive colors, as, when 
flnployed alone, it is dull and deficient in 
clearness. This wood is the product of 
the liroussonctia tinctoria, a tree allied to 
the mulheny, inhabiting the West Indies, 
Mexico^Brazil, Colombia, ^nd particular¬ 
ly ahundalit in ClRiit|)cacliy, wJience it is 
exported very extensively. It also grows 
we.st of the Mississippi, witbni the, territo¬ 
ry of the IJ. States, extending as far north 
as the riviT Arkansas, and tiie wood, lieing 
remarkably firm, solid and elastic, is Iiigh- •; 
ly jirized, and geuei'aJly uscil by the In- • 
(bans of those paits for making their bows. 

It is there known by tire appellation of, 
Osage orange or bow-wood, and is the ' 
maclura of Nultall. It is described os at- ’ 
taihing the lieight of fiO feet and upwards 
in the. West Indies, but in- Louisiana it 
roaches ouly 25 or 80, separating near lire 
gruiiihl, into long, slender, ftexuous and ■ 
terete bniiiches; the lairk and fruit, when , 
woiiiidcd, exude a milky juice; tire leaves « 
an* alternatd, oval and entire, five or six 
inches long and two or three broad,,, 
stbooth and shining on lire up|)er surfiice;' 
the fruit resenftiles a large oran^ in ex-N 
ternal ay»pe.nrance, and consists of woody 
fihrt'S, radiating from the centre, and ter- • 
minuting in a grainilated surfiice. 

Fex, John Josepli, a celebrate^ contra- 
ljuntist ami compoiser of sacred and th©-; 
utrical music, during the reigns of the em- '' 
perors Lcopokl, I, Jos»>i>h 1 and Cbarleg ' 
VI, bom in Stiria about the year 1000, 
was imperial chdjicl-ma'ster in Vianpa, 
and heV dds office • about 40 years. 
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'r VI fisteemed nin^^ mnd^ as to , baa8*FeUe&. .He ^ated much with Au- 

,;<»Q8ldwe okl maik to'be panned, o^,.'^hens/ J^roes JToidaens, and'Th. Wille- 
.^'Ikter, fiom Vicniia to Frame (17^), .to* hort; and his'^pmcil was so prolific, that 
tlupcrintei^ an'opera at me'coronation almost every iinpoitaiit , oollectiou of . 
jv'festival. Fvx nad g^t infiuence on the ptuntin^ has s^e his prodfictiona. 
';.|riusical taste of his tiiue,'%y his .coinposi- His drawing is. highly natural, and yet elx 
tiona Hie sacred music is still esteemed, egant; his coloring, glowing and vigniv . ' 


particularly a tnwao canomca, which was 
published in i.eipsic. 

Ftt. John, d Dutch painter, Itorh at 
Antwerp, 16^. Tlie year of, his death is 
not kppwn. There are pictures, by him 
as early as 1652. His subjects were 
chiefly game, beasts, l^ds, Iruit, flowers, 


ous; the colors, especJallyin tbo light,laid 
on richly. In all tliese qualities, he rivals 
De Yoes and Snyders. He was also dis¬ 
tinguished for skill in the an of etching. 
He i>ublish|?d in 1642, two seHes of rei>-, 
resentations. of animals. . David. Kuning 
v^is his scholar. 


G. 


CJ the seventh letter in the English 
alnlial*et. If we bend the tongue so as to 
,Sbnn an arch, which pres^s against |,lh^ 
roof of the mouth, and produce a sound 
by breathing and lowering the tongue, the 
sound is called, in English, hard g. If 
\we press the U>ngue against ilbe^'roof in 
Wre same way, and cStpire wiih'ont c^^ang- 
ing its position, we prothicc the strong 

• Gennan guttural, as in ach, or the S]>an- 
ish, as'in mugcr. If we press the innguc 
to tlie roof in the same way, only, a liuio 
more towards the lijis, the guttural is pro¬ 
duced, which appears in the.German ich 
and brechen. If, with the tongue thus 
situated, we breathe more softly, we pro¬ 
duce th0 German j, or the English y, as 
in ydlmi'. If we press the point of tl»e 
, tongue against the front part of tlie rwf, 

• and partly against the gum, the sound 

• produc’d is the English ttoflfi, bs in gem, 
!j or the Italian gc. This slight diflerence 

in -the mode of prtxlucing ^se sounds, 
' is tlie reason that the character g has 
been used to express all of them in 
different languages, and several of them 
i; in tj[ie same languages. G is nearly coii- 
I nect^ witli C (as in ca), ifrom which it 
originated ; hence it w'as called nora con- 
amuuM by Diomed, 1. 2, page 417, Puiseh. 
Tlie Romans began to use it late, and, 
' tliereibre, c and g are often written for 
' each other, ae Gwm for Caiua. Tlie Rq- 
‘ mans also sometimes used it for n, before 
from tWo Groe^ as gggclua, for angi- 
iggerv^ for ingirunt; and even Ul- 
Iplplt^, writes gg for 7 ^,'as, for instance, 
mfiggr fpr ^nger., aivaggelgo for evangeli- 


um, Itiggo for tongue. For the etymolo¬ 
gist, It is ini|M>rtant to know that, in Ger- • 
man, the g often does not lielong to the 
root, but Ls merely a contraction of the 
common Gennan augment gc, us in 
gunst, from ge-ojwf, g/ieo, from ge-licd. The 
sound of to, or v, veiy nearly a[i|>roaeheH 
that of g«, and we often find them inter¬ 
changed ; for instance, William or Wil¬ 
helm into Guillaume or GuUlidmo, Vas- 
eo into Gasem ; and J'j'aniards, when 
they are iiuuiilu to iironouhce the English 
tc,' often use gu instead, and stiy guee for • 
lae. We might add, dial W^ales is qulled, 
in French, GeUl>:s. A numeral G tvas aiv- 
cicnlly used for 400, and with a dash over 
it, for 40,000. ' G, in music, is tlie nomi¬ 
nal of the fifth note in the natural diato¬ 
nic scale of C, and to which Guido ap- ' 
])lied the monosyllable sol. It is also oiio 
of the names,hf the highest clifil 
Gahams (Comtede Gahalis,ouErUreiusns . 
sur les Sciences secretes) ; a romance of the ' 
last part of tlie 17tli century, the author , 
of which, the ahW de Villars, a relation '' 
of*the antiquary Moutfaucony torn in tlie 
year 1640, was shot in 1675, while on a 
journey, by one of his relatiaUSt In -tliis . 
romance, he exposed the ciibala (q, v.) 
to ridicule,ghc mends of which accpsixt.' 
Vhim of having attacked holy subjects, unri ' 
he wosl forbidden to enter tlie pulfiit. Thd 
I romance wag founded on the Chiave'dei 
GabineUo of Rorry. . A renowned adept, 
tlie count of Gdbalis, is represented as 
having foUnd in the author capacity to' 
understand the secrets of the cabala; and' 
therefore explains , to him'the secret Sc^*' 
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'We, in ilve con^ewtiW ThiS'wbuy; ifament (Akdiwf,. . wd a IBstoricaig 
'^rDbaolf, be IfflDwn onl5r to who’ Critical Introdii^n td the N. T. {at the. 


had occujued thetoselVes with the history 
of the mystical philosophy of the.CoHa- 
liai^ Gnostics and New Pl^pionists, that 
mixture of Oriental poesy, Greek philoso¬ 
phy and Christian religion, if modern po¬ 
ets had not drawn many of their fictions 
. ih}m the demonology he^ set forth. 
‘“The imineaatimble space*between the 
earth and the heavens,” said the count, 
“ has many nobler inhabitaiim than birds 
' an«l insects ; the wide-extended sea has 
other gnusts than fishes; the dc[>ths of the 
earth an; not for tlj|b mole alone;; and the 
(deincut of fire, fiir nobler'tlian thp three 
oth(;i'S, is nOt made to remain useless' 
and unoccupied.” After this intro¬ 
duction comes the theory of the four 
spirits of the elements, which arc tlie 
riylplis (spirits of air), the Undines (spirits 
of water), the Gnomes (sjarits of earth), 
and the Salamanders (spirits of lire). 
How welcome such a system of pneu- 
matology was to the poets, whom the 
Christian religion had deprived of tlieir 
uiythologicad maediincry, without airording 
an adeipiato substitute in the fairies and 
magicians, and Iiow inueli romantic [Hie- 
try ,!ias gained by it, is evident. This 
systtiin furnislu^'d Po|)e. wilh tlie rnacinne- 
ry whitdi he has employed with so mueli 
elegiuiec and effoet in his Rajie of the 
Loek. 

G\BtKR, John Philip; hom dune 4, 
17fiJl, at l‘'nniKfort on the Maine, where 
his father was actuary. After having Is'- 
(;omc acquainted with tiie ancient langua¬ 
ges and c!aH.«ieu! literature, witli Wolf’s 
philosophy and liaumgarten's theology-, 
fie oiilered ‘the university of Jena, in 
1^. 'The ardent and inquisitive youth 
could not be satisfied with the 'Stiiily of 
theolo;^ as thou conducted but tlu' lec¬ 
tures of Grie^baeh (who came to Jena in 
1775), who, a short time before, had jiub- 
lisbed bis new Tostument, reconciled him 
to it. In 1783, he wtus made professor of 
philosophy in the gyhuiasiiim at Dort¬ 
mund, aqd years aft^' he received a 
lirofessorship in Altdorf. In 1804, lie was 
appointed professor of theology at Jena, 
where, in 1812, after .the death of Gries- 
bach, he came into the office of first theo- 


flome place, 17^.' .'His edtridn 
hbrn’s UrgeieMcme Jiaa much merit. A \ 
supplement to this is his NewEss^onfim; 
Mosaic History of the Creation (Altdcn'l^' 
1796). .The, Theologir,al Joumi^,which ■ 
lie jiublifUiqd originally whh Hlinlein,! 
Ammon and Paul, hut subsequeptlyaidt^,' 
contained, from 1796 to 1811, a series of 
valuable essays of the most distinguished 
writers in die theological department. His . 
programrnas and k|i^rtatiotis are, Most¬ 
ly, of an (sirlier period. In I824jlbe pnh- 
li.shed J. J. Grtesbachii Opufc. Jleadem. 

Gabrks. (See GMbres.) 

Gabriel [hero of God); according to 
the Jewish tnylhol(»gy, one of the ‘ severi 
archangels who interpreted to the projr^et . 
Dutiicl his dreams. He is introduced in 
the .story of Tobias. According to the' 
Kihlicul histoiy*, he annutiiiced tO Zacha'^ 
rias the birth of John, and to Mary the 
hirtit of the Savior, The rabliins say, he 
is the angel of death for tho Israelitisi, and 
all the souls of that nation arc delivered to 
him by the inferior receivers of spirits, or 
angels whose sole business it is to rewive, 
a certain spirit, and who. after delivering 
it up, quit the world. Acc»r(liiig to the 
Tahiiiid^ G.ibriel is t^prince of fire, who 
presides over thunder and the rii>eiiing of 
fruits. By the command*of Jehovah, he 
set fire to tlie temple, before it coiild lie 
bunit by the soldiei-s of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and die temple uttered its own lahicnt. 
lie once hpnted Levialhau, and, with die 
assistance of God, conquemd him. Ac¬ 
cording to the Mohammedan tlujolo^', he 
is one ofHlin four angels' peculiarly Javor- 
ed by- the Deity, emjiloyed in writing the 
divine decrees, and the angel of reveltUion,. 
in which cajiacity he dictated the whole 
Koran to Moliumnied, He once caught 
away Mohammed, and trans|k>rted him 
so rapidly through the seven heavens, 
that, on his return, he found a vessel yet- 
in the act of falling, which he had -over- ! 
turned on his departure. 

e AOFLY. (See (Es^iis.) '* 

AUSDF.N,' Christopher,.lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor of South Carolina, was bom in.thp ■ 
year 1724. In 1765, he was chosen one ■. 
of the delegates from his colony to the 


logicalIeoturcr,'nnddiodFc)wiiary 17,1826.1 congress, which was t^nvened at New 
In his writingi^ which ore principally de- York in October of that year, for die pur-' 
voted to the criticism andf explanation of iiose of petitioning against the stamp-acC' 
the New Testament, he showed himself He was, perhaps, die first man iix South 
4 u acute reasoiMjr and a profound schola^ Carolina, who foresaw and fiHretokl. (bo 
. free from prejudiw, every where following view'sof the British government; anil vmeri. j 
his convictionsas, for instance, in, his the obnoxious act was repeal^, hO did, i 
^Stem of Hernieufiuticsof the New^es- not, like most of his follow didzens, 




^_'to mdi|9-^ 

|ii^ 1 )k:<oiiti»^ urjl'tfarim'poswl^t.- 
. « Tecon^itartteu- jl^a l?7i, he .w «9 

»gai|t cU^seif a ineiulier of ^«rc 8 S>' Rmr 
Iwoeivedjthp thdtokB of tae Icgieuahire of 
fidhe provUie^ '^r hie services, oa hiB nv 
i^'ituru ti ^0 y^tk afterwa^s. Aug. 1 ^ 7 * ^tSO, 
some moaUis shbeequendyto thecapitula^ 
•tkih of ChRrtcston, during the whole ^ 
the siege of‘which-he remained within 
iheliifes; Kh was taken out 9 'f his bed and 
, timtspoited ^ $t Augustine in a guaoi- 
^ogetlter witlt intiiit of tlic civil ami' 
•” violation of tl«e rights 
, of wfeoners oq parole'. At St Aiigusline, 

. Ji«, uofe d rigorous confinement of 42 
; weeks in the cd^tlc, ratliwtlian accci>t the' 
(^.ptpole tliat was tbeit^ oflerwl to him, or, 

• m.his own words, enter into a new con-. 
>tnRt;t wjtli men wiio had once deccivetl 
‘. Initt. In '17.S2, lie was elected governor 
^.of the state, but declined the office on the 
J^giomid of being incapacitated, by liis age 
■.■.Inml infinuities, from disi’harging its du- 
jjl 'fit'd tv';di tbe* vigor which the times rc- 
^-'iimred. He remtiincd.’however, in the 
- uraernbly and rotmcil, where he srrcliu- 
uusly op{K>sbd the law for ccfnfiscafii>g the 
estates of the adJierents of Englntid, al¬ 
though he himself liad sufiereJ g«*at 
tosses of prujiertv npiid the (hsturbances 
of the tini^s. lie died in September, 
180^, in tlie 82<l j'earof his age. 

Gael. The Jpacl bclongeif to .the 
great 'fatnily of Celte, a nation formerly 
in^biting a great extent of counlr}', of 
i^nchrtaiu origin. Their nama is derived, 
iy some, from the Teutonic word Jf'aUen^ 
lirdnounftod Fallen, signifying to wander^ 
as, is aLso VVallia or Gallia, Vandals, Wal¬ 
loons (g*aitd w or t>'are often exchanged 
for each otJier; see the article G). It 
is siipposed to have been given them on 
igcuunt of their ancient emignitions in 
Aina and i, 33,1)8,16; Fbr. % 

l!U) Flom iuau!, they jiassed over hito 
Birfiain and the adjacent isluiids. The. 
meteDt.Calodcniians, Picta and Scots are 
die sama origin, os are also die Welsh,'* 
kr the name Wdes fin French, OaII«}(in- 
. Upper luuy, jiait of Germany, 
hnwt Danube to Pannoiiia aiid 

llwcirilWha^ Helvetia, were occupied by 
At the period when his-< 
firBt;^es. ai^. account of them, they 1 ‘ 
me ndtlMihout' treces of civilization, as 
mpemf .iSwm (he (ungubr religion of the 
>raidK ihe poomt of the bords^ and a kind 
^ dvi! and refigioiifl M’gwtxation exiet* 
M aatong tlK»n» whiob, in consequence 
trOiedi^ioBOfiA^ir dhefii, gave way 
^efor^ ly^e BontHti ,^owef. One tribe qf 


em advaiiiCoirt aj for as Greece Thl'ace,' 
Ada Mh«ht tuid made theinselw'S Ihrfni'<^ 
dableuiiderthe nameof Galatians, i^ous.i 
In Fi4m’.e, probably, but few’of > 
die dneient Gaels sturvived. At ah.^riy, 
fHjriod, they were tiressed om fine side by 
the IJcIgians’aad Ky wu"!; on the otiter, by 
tiic Koiuans, arid,.fiiia^', pverxmwered by 
the German trib^. Traces of tliwn re- * 
muiued only in remote and retired dis-' 
tricts, .* 1 $ in Ircluiui,«in the Hebrides, and 
ill the Uighlatids of Scotland. (Se«; 
Gaiil,} ' ' , ' 

Gaelic, or Erse, is tlie uaiue of tlint tlia- 
lect of the ancient Celtic luugungo, wliich 
is spoken in the Highland.** of Scotland. 
According to the opinion of antiquarians, 
tlie Celtic, at the time of the Roman inva¬ 
sion, was universally siKikcn over the west 
of Eiiropi'. Though it is divided into a 
varietj- of dialects, yet llwy all show the 
clean'sf proolsof a conunuti origin. The 
most remarkable dialects of the Celtic 
still in existonce, are the Gaelic, the 
Welsh, the Manks, the Irish. Another 
dialect, the Cornisli, w'as sjMiken within 
tlie memory of man. (See tl|c hilrodur- 
iion to Maclvintosh’s ffstori/ 0 / EnglamL) 
To Shis list niay be ' added tiic dialect 
spoken by the natives of the provbice 
of Ilrctagnc, in' FraniT. The Gacljc, 
wiiich, from a variety of causes, has rc- 
tainwi, in a consideraiile degreo, its origi-. 
nal purity, is bold, expressive and copi- 
ou.*,. It derives, no assist.'uice from the 
languages either of G'^cece or Rome, fhun 
which it differs in its structure and for- 
Hintion. H«''*ug affixes and prefixes, it, 
greatly re.seinbles the Hebrew, {uutlcular- . 
ly in the infie\ioii.s of its nouns and veibs. 
Like the modern French, it knows only 
two genders masculine wul Jeminine. • It 
e\ er tin* Gaelic possessed an aljihabct pe¬ 
culiar to itself^ no traces of it no# remain. ^ 
blor can it hoast of any original literary 
production, unless the poems qf Ossian lie 
allowed to form an exception. The ■Scrip¬ 
tures and other relif^as Ibok^bavq.becii 
translated into, Gaelic for'^ nse.^ of the 
inhabitants of the IIighlau(H|b Moiv.tban 
two thiols of the names oi^dces 
imbed kingdom of* Great .Britain .and, 
Ireland are of Celfic origin. \.Not tna-', 
ny ycara since, a diapel was'. o]^i^ 
in Louden, for the peifoitnancc of divine. 
worship in Gaelic, accofd‘Pg forms, 
of the chumb of Bcotland.^ 

GafiTA, dmte of.' {See Getudin,) 

GakTA, a Keapohlati fortress, on ttw 
golf of Oa^bB, Ion. 13® 33^ E., lat iV* 
Sy N., with 10 ,<K) 0 , inlmbitants, is the see' 
of\ bisliqp, and is situated ahoul 

-... . .. ¥• • ' ; . . 1, 1 ...; i.,;. , b. ^ 


;y-‘- i,;:.'; •, !'. ;tf574‘W! 

l^ii'^leBgues Rid^, aQ4 





-,, — — ,-- ^ 9 at Lin)e^^f«> '^ 

, ■ .fouQ(ie4 before Kbme, aad had, Ibr same ’ Wds (bw of! the hegi^hi 
Stl^ after the downfall ef the Romaii et)^* ' pitted ^bf Talle^^ 

' .pire, a republican coiie%ution. It was Ruined die semc&^iltid 
■ ; afterwards Mverned by dukes, who .acj About this timb, ila W(iitite«'''M»rit,d«i0^ 

, knowlodgedthe ixipe^as tli^ir feudal lord., guished for spiritvi^itdorndadpii,* 

<3aeta is one of the stropgMfffortrpsses of appeared'wiuiout his ttdme^i^e'IUmdhrj! 
4'^^:lSui'ope, as'it can be .attacked^bv land only of the Hiatoiy. «»f ManitenK' Ai ;VTeiii(ia,i 
y'^irom a narrow isthipus. The ^viroiis ofin 1812, appeared the fiiBt ^’dluRfe^ hiy 
. 'thisoucient city are encluuiting,and the ma- 'quarto, of the National Histoty of the Oat#'; 

iiy pretty villas iu the suburbs (the ancient tnans—a woijk tl^ exeitedereat atteMiboB 
'..Romans built--i— a—- i— m..- Ji i-j 

alotig Uiejeit' 

' * Hceaeiy, with 

- dens, very romantic. In the‘middle ages, the dominion of (he Franks); in , ll36.i| 
’ Gutita was besieged several times, particu- He) took part ih a plan for a •hew inslilf* ^ 
‘ larly in 1435, by king Alphonso of Arm-; jreetion in the Tyrol,, 1812^1^ bdt,, 
goiii In modem titues, it has sustained failing, he retired fi^ Aqstda, ai|d .wedtiy 
mree ractnomble sieges; in 1702, when it to the Russian-Prussian head‘»qua;^]|^* 
was takeii by assault by the Austrians,' and (hence <10 England In 1814 .and 

*L..__- T.. l»^OA lOtC . k.-___i__ _.._ 



after a siege of three months; m 1734, 
when it siirreniered, after a siege of five 
• iViouths, to the united army of\Francc, 
iiiiaiu and Sardinia. It was besieged in 
180U, by the French, when the prince of 
Hessc-Fhilippsthal refused to surrender it 
. »after , the capture of Naples. He was 
fimiily wounded and obliged to retire to 
. Sicily, and Gaiita surrendered July 18tb, 
-• after a siege of five yiontbs. 

’ G^oe, Thomas, the lust governor of 
^ Massachusetts uppointotbhy the king, was 
. oit. oftlcer iif distini.tbn ui the British 
army. lie ciunp to America as a lieiiten- 
’ Ent under general Bradilock. He wu.^* 
- pr^nt in the buttle iu which tliat general 
■ reqsivdfl his mortal wound, and, assisted 
. ' by another officer, carried liitu from the 
fteid: in 1758, -he held a coloncfs eoin- 
miBidon. ' He was appointed governor lyf 
' i|ilontrea] in 1700, and, in 17(13, succeeded 
‘gencrit) Amherst os commauder-in-chtef 
nf the British forces in North .America, 
in be ^cceeded Hutchinson . as 

govemuir of Massachusetts, and, being fur- 
nisl^ witl|>.|IR^ycral regiments to support 
•' "hn^i^aeq^rds, soon begun the course,of 
illegal and ojmrcsmvn acts, which drew 


18I.5,' he was employed in verj* importqnt''* 
services by .the ,-house of O^ge. lii ,' 
1815, he went to Paris to the cunciress, 
cflected the augpientation of the new king- ' 
doiii of the Netherlands, insisted in vam 
on tlie restoration of Alsace^te Oetirtany,*) 
and contributed to the resolution of tib 
works of,art to their former owners. He , 
appeared, till 1818, iu the loeetingS of 10©^' 
diet of the Genhan confoderation, \vh^,! 
he displayed much talent, independe.'Tbe, 
patriotism, and zeal foj the weffitre 
Germany. He has published Pikat^l 
rHatives au dernier TVoiW Putssaitchf ' 
Miies avec la Prance, (Frankfort,’4816), 
and other worijs. . ' ' 

Gail, Jean Baptiste, a distingaisbe4 
Grt'ek scholar, bom at Paris in 1755; 'lyas ' 
made professor of the Gic^k lan^g^i in,. 
the ciMhge de PreoHe, in 17*92." At that ' 
time aiqicttrcd the ftrsv edition of (lis Idyls 
of Theocritus (Greek, French dnd'Latin;, 
Paris, .1792). In 1809, he was received ; 
into the tliird class-of the national insti-* 
tutc. In 1814; Louis -XVlIl lionferred 
hpon him die' crOss of t^w .legion of honor/., 
and appointed him, in November of tho ,,' 
same year, superintendent of the^Grefsk 


on the wgr of the revolution. In 1775,-, and Latin inanuscxiptsnf the royal libiw*;! 
-foe ^Mroyinci^ congress of Massachusetts r^. For several years, be lecturea pttKv^ 
declared him ah.eneray to die colony, and^ licly upon the, Greek lauguag6 and 
released the inhabitanta from sdl obliga-' ture. His bold attacks upqn ia<i(B 
tion to obey him. Not long after^ he- eraljy admitted (paiticularly. fo 

returned to England, whele ho died in tjiewtes his^iiques et mSHtai^ 

' ' ' — 

-m this ' ^ 


1787. ' “ , , i^aphie } 

OaoERif, Hons Cbristoplier EtT>4« baron ivisho^ tp qtnke 

k._w«nraj%' - __I 
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southern 'Triangle, aojd 

Collecti(nis bf dml's editions of returns towards the ;nor^ by rtie Altar, 
writers, M[ith; Xetin ‘end "French 'the tail,of the Scorpion, and the arc of 
. ationis, have anpesred, Among tlieiri Sagittarius, where* it 'divides into tWo 
j Thucydides, Xenophon, the three paft- branches, passing tlirough Aquila, Saritta, 
poets,*sevetal woritsof liie Attic ora- tlie Swan, S^ariientarius, the. heed of Co- 
^,;4 ors of Lucian, $nme dialogues of Plato, 4phcus, and returns hilo Oasstofieia. ‘ The 
Anacreon, Ate. Tlie 15th and Idth vol- ’ancients Jiad in^iuy singular ideas as totlie 


unies of his partly ceithoveisial jounial, 
Lc ou' Itecherches jhm^ geo- 

erapk., mila^ etc., appeared at’ Paris', in 

isat. 

CAtuiaanE (Italian, Gagitarda ]; an an¬ 
cient Italian dance, of a sfiortive cliaractcr 
and lively movement, tlie ah oi' which 
was in triple time. It was called, like¬ 
wise, ^mnetbjuc. Ijccaus*? it wa.* ssaid lo 
have come originally from Rome. 

Gaius. ^See Cains.) ^ , 


cause of this phenonxmon; but moderti 
astronotiiers have long attributed it to a 
great assemblage of stars, and doctor Her- 
seliel has A'dnfirmed these conjectures, 
having discovered, in a space of about 15° 
long, Ijj’ iiroad, no loss tTiah .^,000 
stars. This, however,instead of'snti^ying 
the curiosity of astronomers, only gave, 
yise to furilior mouirit's and liypotheHOs; 
amongst others, that of dtictor ncnMjhet, 
which is very inuirestiiig. He supposes the 


CUiACTOsiEtEK [milk^mcaatire], invent- sidereal universe to be distributed into neb' 

, « ^ - 1 v* rtui /* ’ » ‘ _ iJt_- ^ ._ _ ma*ii war 


<*d Ly Cadet de VauA. The first degree 
fibows tdl l»nre'milk. The second, milk 
•witli a fourth water; the third, milk with 
Bihird water: tiie fourth, milk with half 
walef. Everj' one knows that the milk 
is richer towards, tlie cmI, tluui at the he- 
ginning of the milking. The milk of a 

■ pregnant Cow', ^>, is richer tliuo that of 
y,one which h^ just iM’giin to l>e milked. 

Food, season^ ami raiir excrei-ic a great 
r, .influence oti the qurdiiyol’ hiitti^ in tlie 
’milk. Tlie instnimcnt >eeiiis, therefore, 
to lie ’mcertain. 

CalilTEa; datigliterof Neiv‘U'5 and Do- 
riri. The Cyclops Polyplienius' pci>e- 

■ ciltcd with his love the charining iiviiqih, 
though he gained imtluiig hut ridicule in 
return. Thc'tair shepherd Aei'S. of tsicilj, 
'enjoyed hc'r atfectioii, and tiutfered death 
oil her account; for Polyphemus, surpris¬ 
ing theta in tender embraces, and mad 

'' with jealousy, hurled a roek at tliem, w hich 
; tlafdicd Acis in pieces, while Galatea es- 
'*i leaped into the sea- * Afis was transfornieil 


iiiceaml fillisters of stars, and the Milky Way 
to he that particular clireter in wJiicb our 
sun is piaccil. In a pajw on the coii- 
stnictioifof tiic lieaw’iis, doctor Ilcrscind 
sajs, 11 IS very probable,^liat the great 
stratimi. called the .MUkuWay, is that in 
which life sun is place*!, tlioUgh i>erha|iri 
1)01 in tlie centre of it.s thickness, but not 
tiir from the place where some smaller stra- 
tiHii liranche> from it. Such a supposi- 
non will s.aiistiictoriiy, and wiUi great ain- 
plicity. .•.ceoiiiiflbr all the phenomena of 
the Milky Way, which, according to this 
hypotlicMS, is no otiier than the ap^ioar- 
aiiceof the pmt«ction,<»f dm stims contaiii- 
*'(1 in this srratiuu and its secondary 
braiicli. Iioctor Berschel then solves a- 
general probhnn lor cominifmg die length 
of the visual ray. The telescope which 
lie used wdi ^fiuch to stars 497 times the 
di.stanee of Sirius. Now, Sirius caimol be 
nearer than 100,000 X 190,000,000 ihiles'; 
tbcrelbr*; doctor Herschel’s teh'seope will at 
Ica-t reach to 100,000 X 190,000,000 X 497 


»-Into a fountain, and hasteu*;*! to meet his mih's. And doctor llerschel says, that in 
i^misires-s m a saltr region. ' the most crowded part of the,Milky Wgy 

’’ _< _ «• nil . w* 1. - l___ * . . .. . . 


he ha.s had fields of view tliat contaiiiw 
no less than 58S stars, and these were edn- 


.Qaxatia; a part of Phrygia Major, 

^.iflWbifod by the Gakilians, a luLxtiin' of ^ 

W)d Gauls (O/fijt); thence alstf tinucdformanyniinut^sotltat,idaquarter 
^’j^e'biaine Galiogrirn, and later, GaUtla*. of an lioqr, lie has seen lltS,000 stare pass 
iJlAx'Sliiv {Vy Larti fi, >>r Milky Way ), in through the field of view of a telesedj^ of 
^ nnrbindniy.; that lung. inmiiiMus track or- only 15' aperture.; and, at another time, 
•stone, ’'W^ncli*enc 9 inpaases tlie heavens, in 4l minutes, he saw 258,dOO/stare nasa 
/ ifonniitg nearly a ^eat circle <.t' the ce|<>-1 though the field of bis telescope. Ewry ’ 
ere. 'It is inclined to th*.* plane of 'improvement in his telescope discovered 


', ^ sphV®* ■ J* inclined to the jiinne 
' ri»e c»li|^cf-at a.b^t an.angle of t5(P, and 
/cuts it tfoarily at*the two .-jolstuial points^ 


^improvement 

stars not seen before, so that tliere ju>- 
faare no bouijds to thehr number, or to the , 
It IjreverseS the conjrtell^tidus Cti^sioneia, extent pf the universe.. 

Penpus, Aurte Oridu? Oeiiiiiii, Ganis GaeSa,' of Servius Sulpicius; 
awl the Shift where it apjiears most suwessdr of Nero, bhm Ik C. 4, of the 
(Ibriniant in a>um<W latiludes; it tlien,, ao^.m aud celebrated familv of the Sul- 
through th^ foet of tjjtj Centaur, jdoiA He made-pretor Worn be bM 




roarhctl the lawful apr, then gbyereof'of ■-Ifetida, .wl^^h 4iiiij''6k|H^^ 

A^uicauia, and. a year afteiV.t:on«nl. Ca-' of pknta of tfie; {hme hidwal. A)J 

■ lipuSa appointed hini gtonertM iuGernwriy. ' preset, it is rprelv nt8e4 jjpt W 
lie' so*n repulsed the Gksrmaus who ha^' tipn whh oilier'articles, itjfortnf sbiwofla- 
; invaded Gaul,, and restot^d the. ancient dnal preparations. ■ 
inilitanr discipline. After tlicdootli ofCa- Galen, Claudius ; a^Greek phy&dan, 
li^lo, he caused his troojts to swear alle- bom A. 0.131. at Pergainns, in Aim 
'■ giaura to Claudius, who received him, ftw nor. Ills fatlier, Nicon, an able orchi^t 
this service, anunig his most conftdeminl and m&tlieinaticiau, fjave him. a cao^u] 
’ friends, and sent him, a.s proconsu!, to Af- education, and destined him to the study 
ricB, where pn'at confusion prevailed. ^ fn inedieijic. After ^ving enjoyed W 
two years, Galba restored onft'r, obtained —*‘'"- 

* the honorsiof a triumph, and was rei'cived 
among the priests of Angnstiis. He lived 
alterwanls in retiremtmt till ilie middle cif 
Nero’s reign, that he might nxoid exciting 
suspicion. Nero appointtsl him governor 
of Hispania Tarracoitensis; hut soon after. 
lH»cuirte so exiisperated against Inrii. iliat 
lie onlered him to he secretly assassintited. 

Gulfia then revolted against the oitiperor, 

, hut iHicaiue involved in gi'eat difficulties, 
when nevvs arrived of the death of Nero 
(A. D. CH); and he himself wa'^ chosen 
emperor hy the iiretondn cohorts in 
Rome. Ambassadors frofn the senate 
- iritide known to him his elevation. Ho 
went directly to Rome, and cairsi'd several 
insurgents to he executed. I>y tins .act, 
us well us hv his liululgeiice to liis friends, 

, whom he sulVered to rule him absolutelv, 
and by liis excessive avarice, he exeiteti 
universal disjileasiire. S<’jircely had ho 
enterevl ii(>ou his second consulship, 
wiien the legibns in Tpper Gormauy re- 
‘ volted against him. This iudticod him to 
choose a collciiguc in t)n' goveniment, 
under the nama of an adopted son. Iii- 
mentl'of Otho, who was favoivd by the 
soldiery,; ho aeleelod Piso Liejnianns, who 
was^iiiued liy Uietn on account of his rigul 
virtue. Otho,'.^ftended by lliis neglect, 
resolved to get possossioji of the throne 


instrnction.*. of several renoWTje<|. pUysi-' 
ciaiis, (iaien visited Lyoia, Palestane aitd 
Alexandiii, then the capital of die htefapp 
world. He attomlect jvnticiilariy & anat<^ 
omy, ami returned fo‘Pefgamus, his ntt-, 
live city, at the age of StS, where ho re- 
<“<'ived a piiWic ajipointinent. A seditioii 
inihicod inni. vv'heti 34 years of age, to^ 
Vf Rotne, where he acquired gnlat celeb-i 
rity hv his successful curt*, and by his 
skill'i-i pi-oguostics. He also drewujpdh 
himself tlie envy of the other phvEiciaHs 
to sm*h a dcffrc' i iliat he was obliged to 
give m» the doliverv' of his anatomical lec¬ 
tures, niid tinally to go ,a» Gieece, just as 
a contagion^ ilh?eas<» broke out in Rome. 
He travelled through various countries to 
invcsiijrai'- tlic niorf remarkable produc- 
tioti'j cf^natuiv and diftei-cnt, medicines, 
and. !i year" after, he ^as invited to Aqui- 
Icia f>y the ''iiiperors 3Iarcus Aurelius antf 
I.ucius Verus, Here he prepared the 
IVuTMca. Galen had great mont as a phy¬ 
sician and plnlosoplier, especially by com¬ 
pleting the empirical pathology, and laying 
the foundation for tj just tlihorv' of sensa¬ 
tion, and the i»eculmraifiiual functions of 
the body. Hj« writings |iye evidence of 
deep reflection, as, vvel! as.a historical 
ktiovvledge of the old Greek'systems of 
jihikisojiliy, and extend to everj”^ depart¬ 
ment ot' mediiune. Numerous as those 
by force of arms; The pretoriaii cohorts .extant are, we have itovv only a part of kis 
first.tieclnred themselves in liis.favor, and productions; fur many were bimtt Wlien 
GallNt, attempting in vain to restore onlcr,, Ids house in Rome was consumed. Ac? 


WHS attacked .and slain A. D. flit. He was 
72 ycaiw oW, apd had reigned lliree 
months.' 

GalUBAwtiM is thd oonorete juice of the 
Moii’ gnlbnmfermi, a shrubby plaiit, he- 


eonling to FatiHcius, vve have 82^remune 
writings of Galen, 18 manifestly «purioua, 
fraffments of IP which are lost, "aSW** 
coifunentaiy on 18 works by Hippocrates.' 
Of his losi’vvorks, 30 medical and 118, 


lunging to the natural, order w}tbdlif«r(B„ mostly philosopliical. ore mentioned in ftih' 
and is usually inniorted from Syria, Pef- ^Bibliotheca of Fabriciua. The oldest and 
.ria and the Kast indies. The galliamuu i'most complete ethtion, in Greek only,' ra; 

. of coAimofce, .however,^ is perhaps obufiijv ^ the .\ldiue, 1525, folio, which was fid-* 
* ed from sevetiil 8 {K?cies of bnbon. This lowed by the Greek edition of B^le, 
gum-resin cornea in large, isoft, ductile folk*; an'd the Gweco-Latin onet in iSIhlW 


odor. In its 'prbiiprtics, it , a new eiUtion in Greek arid Latin, 

foftnediate l^twisen antmoniac tmd &{i- ■ Galen, Qliristqpher 
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vwKicis bishop of Miinstcr, from an an* 
ciebt femity of Weatpha^ at first entered. 
,♦' tbe inilkaiy service, wbbli he afterwanls' 
’ •feft for tlie church.' In 1660, he’was 
*' Ichosea piiuce4^op of Munster, liut was 
■^obliged to be8ie|e tlte city on account of 
' t])c opposition of the citizens. He ebn- 
, quered it in 1661, and-bniit a citadel to 
seciac his povyer. In 1664, he was ap- 
t)ointed one of the leaders of Jtlie imperial 
army against the Turks in Ilungaiy. |n 
the following year, he took uj> awns for 
, England against the Dutch, and gained 
intmy advantages over them. Peace was 
concluded ih 1666, by the medintiou of 
Louis XIV. In 1672, jlic war broke out 
anew, in consequence of some tcrritoi-y 
whicli Holland withheld from him. In 
, alliance with France, he took from the 


. pa(^ fime^^e. - Its beds sotnetiines al* 
ternate witli.dieU limestone. It'has al¬ 
so bMD found- in beds' of coal, tmd its I 
' veins Bometimes contain bitnmciv Siil- 
phuret of lead cbilstitutcs beds and veins, 
iwtli of, which are sometimes vl;ry exten¬ 
sive. It ik found, more or less, in every 
country. In England, it is very nbun-> 
danr. It is widely dispersed over the U. 
States. The mines of ilie Missouri and 
of the North-western territoiy, are vciy' 
riefi. Thd* deposit of galena, -in which 
the mines of Misssoirri are situated, is e.vi- ) 
dently one of the most extensive and im¬ 
portant hitherto discovered. Most of the 
lead of coniinercc is olitainod from gale¬ 
na, and usually contains a little silver. 
The annua) priidiicc of all the lead mines 
of .Great Britain is between 4,5,000 and 


United States several cities and strong 
' holds. The emperor having coinpt'lleS 
him to conclude a peace, he united him- 
, ' self with Denmark against Swiiden, and 
mad- new conquests. In l(i74. he formed 
an alliance with Spain, and gave battle to 
■ the Dutch troops. lb- was a nian*>f ex- 
traonlinart' enterprise, one of the greatest 
generals of liis time, an adroit diidoniatisi 
in the school of Fenliliand of Bavaria, 
and, if he bad possessed 'a.s much ]K>wer 
as courage, might have become*a second 
'Alexander. He died S5ci>t. IP, 167t?, in 
the 74th year ot' his age. 

- Gale.va, in mjneralog}'; the sulpluiret 

- of lead, found both in masses and crj'stal- 
lized. Tlie primitive form of its crystals 
is a cube ; its color Is bluish gray, like 
lead, but brighter; fustre, metallic; tex¬ 
ture,, foliated;'fragments, cubical; soft, 

; but brittle; .specific gravity, 7,22 to 7i>87; 

, ’ effen'esces with nitric and muriatic acids; 
it contains from 45 to lead, and from 
0.56 to -16 of sulphur, generally siuiie 
■ ffllvcr, !ind sometimes also anlimliny, zinc, 

, iro^i and bistntilli. Before tin*” blow¬ 
pipe, it usually decrepitates, and on char¬ 
coal js deconifHiscd and melted, yielding a ' 
globule of metallic lead. Soiiieiimes the 
is in the proportion of 10^ 20,^40, or 
even more than 100 ounces to a ton of the 

- ’ or^. U is then worked as an ore of sil- 
, ver, ai^ cah^ ttr^inii/erous f;akna. The 

V^t^ies containing the most silver, do 
not’ possess the higliest lustre nor tbd 
,palest color.' In fact, they are sometimer 
, - ’ bfackish-grayj Galena is sometimes con- 
taimnated by silex. and lime. Borne va¬ 
rieties do not yield inpre than 50 or 60 
per cent, of, Wd. Sulphurot of lead 
occiire in priiriifivc ahd traiisifion niouii- 
^Uuns, blit is niore fr^ueiitly found 
“ secondaiy rocks, especially in com- 


48,COO tons, and is obtained chiefly from , 
galena. (Sec Lead.) 

G i].£NA is an infant town in the state 
of Illinois, .rituated near the north-west 
angle of the state, at llic moUUi of tlie 
Fever river, on the Mississippi. It is the 
seat of very rich .and prodneUve lead 
, mines, the working of wliieii eonstitiites 
almost llie only occupalion of the italiabi- 
tants. In tbe year 1820, lead to the 
aniouin of 12,(KW,000 ]K)uiids was taken 
tioin tlieso mines. The settlement of 
the town was begun about four years 
ago. ae 1 it contains at present (1P30) 1 k;- 
lueen (iojid 700 inhabitants. Tbcpro.s- 
perity of the jilacC' has been seriously 
cherk(;d within the last year (1829—30), 
in consequence of the extremely reduced 
price of lead, the only article of product 
which it furnishes for exportation. Agri¬ 
culture is much neglected, and is jirose- 
cuted no farther tlum is pecessary for suj)-' 
jilyir.g the immediate wonts of die iiihabi- 
ti'uts. Mechanics of several kinds are be¬ 
ginning to settle in tlie place, and two 
weekly newspapers arc pruned there. It 
is reguhi^ visit^ by ^eam-boats from St. 
Louis. There is a military post near the 
town, on the opposite bank of the Missis-, 
sippi, called Fort Jlrmsirong. 

Galenistr. (See Anabaptists.) 

Galiani, Ferdinand, an Italian' abbi,- 
cAilebratod for his wit and -writings’, was' 
bom in the year 1728, at Chicti, in the 
kingdom of. Naples, where his feUier, n 
iiomcman, was assessor of the royal court, 
of justice. He was educated under the 
care of his pncle, the archbishop of Ta-. 
retitum,and‘appii^ to tbe study of the law;? 
A humorous cdllection of verees, on tbe 
death of the public executioner, in ridicule 
ofiffhe custom pf thtis celebrating the death 
ofVninent persons by tlie academy Dngl) 
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Kmuri, Jrat nukle him known nra writer.. ^Uarc milee, wkh 4fi7Si,9t}0 inbsititao^i> 
Thie wes iiot long after followed by his The cauital is Lemberc. Th'e,'^U is/ 


tncfis of Uie various matter tlirowii uj* by 
JMouut Vesuvius; a catalogue of wJiicu 
tv.i4S published in 1772. Tlus coifectiou 
Ik; sent to the jKt|>e, mid one of the 
boxi's was iiiseribed, Hcaiummepal(Tf/ac lit 
Utpidcs isfi panes Jianl (Holy inther, eOtii- 
luand that these stoiw’s be. lunde Iwead); 


B)ack cattle ui'o raised iu great,-niipd»ei@> •' ■' 
and tile hcffses are valhed for their awift- . . 
ness and hardiness. The horses of the- 1 ’ 
Bukuwina are particularly excellent for-'*' 
liglit cavalry. Buftidoes, wolves, bears,' 
game of tdl kinds, particularly liore^ are 
the wiftl animals of the country; there are.,, 

also bearer-!, winch here live a wandering ' 
l:c.. :.a. •— ^ 


- tli«! po}io took the hint, and ga.ve him a’ life.' The cochineal insert is fouiul, and 
living of 400 ducats per. unniinj. In 17.'>0,lic used for dyciitjr scarlet. Salt is the most .’' 
was appointed secretary to the French eni- important nuiieral. It is found in ail tlio t 
iuissy, and s<mn took a leading part among monntainotis tracts, and is obtained . 


the wits and eminent men of Paris. Dur¬ 
ing lus residence in France, he composed 
.Aimotations upon Horace, and Dialogues 
ou tlio Corn TnuU-, written in opposiuou 
to the policy* of the free e.vportatiou of 
I orii, then recently adoptwl with a view 
to encourage agrieniture. On his retyrn 
to Naples, in 1770, he kojit nji a corre¬ 
spondence with the most di.«tingnislied 
men of France ; and tlieir manuscript let¬ 
ters lorni nine thick volumes m 4to. Ho 
dipt!, loaded wdh honors uiul orfiees, and 
piissi-sscd of very general esteem, ou the 
-.{f)tli Oct., 1787, in liis 5!}th year. Besides 
>iie works alreatly mentioned, he i*. the 


mines .ind suit springs. Iron is also found 
ill most of the -nioulitains, but the ore is '■ 
not very rich. The river'Bistricza con-, 
tains auldl Fliiit.s of a fine quality and . 
mineral vv-atere areftauid in diflcrtint parts 
of the ennntry. The country is divided 
into 1 ft circles. The government is admin- , 
isrer<‘dhythe ‘-Galician chancery*” Leru- 
berir i.s tlie seat of the provincial goveia 
ment and of a court of apfieal. Estates have' 
existi'd in Galicia since 1775, eoriqKised oi 
iKililes and dej^iities of ^tlic largest citit s. 
Tin' (;l<‘rgy does not form a separate esCalb, 
bi.-»iiops.fmd ahhots bqiiig compriseil in the 
noble estate. The estates have the riglit. 


.iinlior of Treiitises on the innate Propi'ii- ttf mqiosiiij the taxes demanded b}' the 


Sities or Inclinations of ^leti, or, the Prin- 
.ciples of llio Laws of .Nature and Nations, 
deduced from the Poi-nis of llorai-.e; on 
the Duties of Pripces to other belligen*nr 
Powere; and on the Neapolitati Dia¬ 
lect. 

Galicia and Lodovuriv, a kingdom 
of the Austrian moiiarehy, is bounded on 
the W. by AnstriHii Silesia, on the N. and 
E. tiy IViliiud, and on die S. by Hungary. 
These two countries were dncliics, at first 
dependent on Hungary, aiul afterwards 
Isdoiiging to Polaiul, until they fi-II to 
Austria, on ibo infamous piu'titicm of Po¬ 
land, in 1772, and, with other provinces, 
foi'mcrly belonging tp Little Poland, were 
erccleii into q kingdom. In 17H(1, the 
' Ihikuwina, which had belongeil to .[Vus- 
U ia sini-e 17t7, was added. By the iieace 
of ViemHi, in 18011, Austria ceded to Siu- 
ony nil Westoru or New Galicia, a dis- 


empemr, and of making' representations , 
to the srovehimqnt. 17 arch-offices JiaVe 
been erected fur the higher nobility. The 
maniitiietures are not imjMtrtant. The ' 
established religion is the Catholic. An 
arclihishop resides at Lemberg, niere 
are great mimbci-sof Greeks and aVrmeni- 
jiiis. and Jews, who have a bigli-nibbi. 
The Luthemus, who have hcrelieen called 
Jhssidi nts (q. v.), from the time wlien the 
country belongeil to Poland, have a super¬ 
intendent at Lemberg. There is a univer¬ 
sity in Le.nilKirg, a lyceuni in Zamoski, ■ 
and six gymnasiums ia die jn'incipal. 

cities. 

O-VLiciA (anciendj', 

iiiot- of Spain, l>ounded N. and VV. by the 
sya, E. by .\stKria and Leon, and S. by 
Portugal, from which it is separated by . 
the river Minbo. The soil in geuenil is 
unequa], and the cotuitry motiutaiuous, ■ 


U-ict reund the city of Cracow, ‘Oiid the! with some small plains on the sea coast., 
circle of Zamoski, in East (laiicia (20,000 It contains 04 cities and towns, but few 
square miles, widi 1,470,0JJ4 inhabitants); consklerablu ones, 3212 jairishes, 5 cathe* 


square miles, widi 1,470,0JJ4 inhabitants); 
to Russia she wded 3500 scfharc miles of 
Old Galicia, with -400,OtK) inhabitants. 
The iJoace of Paris oC 1814 restoreil thii^, 
for the most part, to their former 
M fircseni, the country comprises 3^^500 
, ‘ i .30> , , , 


dral chapters, and 5 collegiate chapter^ 91f.' 
convents and AAejnl abbeys. Santiago 
is the capital of die province. • The othec 
priiicipal towns are Coiiipbstella, Corunna, ■ • 
Lugo, Orensc, Ferrol and Viga Bqnare-; 





j^v «»#&, 16,*?^ DembiMrde pt«« ^ nuni' Iwphy, wiA 1564, at Pisa.' Ilia fa* 
of inhabitants,‘in 180?^ as 1,345,800,'<ther,Vinoenz6 <5^1ei, a noblornaiwofFlor* 
Miuano eedmates them, in 1^2^ «t eo’ce, cau^d him to be instructed .in tlio 
The iiibalintants ore styled Ga2< ancient langua^i^ drawing and tnusi^ 
„%o«, and are reraai^abtei for their tjuifet ' and he very eany showed a stronl; incH- 
and hospitable disposition, mul smplicjty! nation to mechanical labors. In 1581,.. 
'A of mnimerB, their cpura^ and indusuy. ’ * ’ *' 

.4s a very large portion of the soil belongs 
, to the Clw^ ami nobility, great numbers 
of the Galicians go to uie large cities of 
, Spain and Portugal to earti a subsistence 
as laborers. The name is derived from 
the CoHmd, an ancient tribe, who inhdb- 
ited the countr;^ and opposed a gallant re¬ 
sistance to the Romans, and, in 714, to the 
Moors. In 1060, this province was crect- 
< .pd into a kingdom, hy Ferdinand the 
„ Great, king ^ Leon and Castile; Imt the 
inhabitants m the mountains paid little 
rl'sjiect to the royal authority. In 1474, 
in the reign of Ferdinand V, it was made 
a province of Spain, retaining the title of a 
kingdom. 

ClAMiiEp, in the time of our Savior, 
the uorchera provincAj of Palestine, 
bounden on the E. by tlie river Jordan, 
on the S. by Samaria, on tjie W. by the 
, Mediterranean sea and Plucnicia, tind on 
’ die N. by Syria and tlie mountains ot Lcb- 
■i anon, was inhabifed mostly by ]»oor fishcr- 
^^inen. As tlic cradle of Chrb^iariity, this 
^ small country has* a general interest. 

Hero kiy Nazareth, in whic.h Jesus was 
educated; here flowed the Jordan, on 
whose* banks be liegan bis ministry and 
collected together bis disciples; here was 
. ^ Cana, where he performed his first mira¬ 
cle ; and Cafiemaum, on the lake of TilK*- 
rias, which ofleu saw liim within its wails; 

, and Nain, where' he raised the young 
man to life; hm: lay the hill on which 


Gpliieo entered the university of Pisa, to" 
attend lectures on medicine and the Aris¬ 
totelian philpeophy. The latter, loaded 
with scholastic rubbish,'even then dis- * 
gusted him, and ho afterwards liccainc its 
declared ac^versarj'. Tliat sjnrit of obscr-.. 
votion for which Ire was distinguished,, 
was early ' ilevelopcd. When only 19' 
years old,'the swinging of a Jump piie-f 
||>cnded from the coding of tlie cathedral 
in Pisa, led him to investigate tlie laws of 
the oscillation of the pendniuni, whicli be 
was the first to apjily as a ineasuro of 
time. He left it incom[>lele, however, 
and it was bronght to [lerfiiclion by his son 
Vincenzo, and particularly by liuygens, 
the latter of whom is to be Viewed as 
the true inventor of the {icudiiium clock. 
He studied mathematics under. Ostilio ‘ 
Ricci, soon exhausted ICui^lid and Ar¬ 
chimedes, and was led, hy the works of ' 
the latter, in 158t), to the invention ol' the 
hydrostatic balance. He now devoted his 
attention exclusively to mathematics ulid 
natural science ; and, in 1589, he was ■ 
niade/jiroiessor of mathematics in. tlie. 
uuiveisity of. Pis?i. He was ronstamly 
engaged in asserting the laws of nature 
against a perverted philosophy, for which' 
he is now extolled as the father of mwl- 
ern jdiysies, hut ihtu sufl'erod the severest 
persecutions. In the prescncti of numer¬ 
ous spectators, he went through witli his 
experiments, which he |>erformcd on Uie 
tower of the cathedral, to show dial 


he delivered the precepts called the sh-mon weiglit has no influence on tlie velocity 

_.iL. _ A I ^ _ I _ I •„ _ _ _ i a_. 


on the mount (the height is now called the 
Mount of Christ ); here was mount Tabor, 
where his disciples saw him in his trails-’ 
figuration. Tlie inhabitants of this coun- 
■ try, on account of their ignorance and 
. iwmpUchy of manners, wore despised by 
'‘ the Jews, who, by way of contempt, called 
‘?*‘‘€HfiSianB, at first, Goiifeaiw, because their 
re%ion p^icularly }>revailed In Galilee. 
■'At, pKWont, Galilee, with tlie other proV- 
• inces.of Palestine, fonns a part of the 
, government of Damascus, hi Syria or So-. 
ristatr, And languishes under the weight ^ 

£ f Tmirisb oppression. Bedouins and 
oriks hf robbers swarm in the desolated 
(Valleys, and only a few holy places are 
still guarded by a few «a]ppressed Chris- ■ 

; 'tians, 

Galileo* who has gained im- 

tt rf)nltalky by his discoveries in natural pbi- 


of falling bodies. By this means he Ox- 
cited the opposition of the adherents of ' 
Ari.stotie to such a.degree, that, after two 
years, he was forced to resign his profess- - 
orshi[i. He retired to the house of Filip- 
jM) Balviati, where ho became acquainted 
with Francesco Sagredo, a worthy Vene¬ 
tian, upon whose recoraniendation the 
senate of Venice, in 1592, appointed him . 

E rofessor of mathematics in I'adua He. ■' 
setured here witli unparalleled success. 
Scholars from the most distant regions of' 
Europe crowded aliout him. He deliver¬ 
ed nis lectures in the Italian languare, 
which hc‘ first applied to philosophy. In ■/ 
151^, he inventoi his geometrical and ' 
miiit^ enmpass. - The mathematical 
truths whiiih lie diseovered after 1602 are 
highly imiKutant; .for example, that the 
sp^B through which a bwy fulls, ^. 
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equal times, incmasc as the minUliPfS 'l', 3, . cibetriuesi- While 


S, 7; that is, if a body falls 15 Pariafect in eiilarjprig the'field of natui:ial pliiloso- 
(aboutl6English)ui,one,second,ltwillfall Jjdiy, a tremendous stofwi iivpa gadierii« 
* 45 in two, 75 in three, apd so on.. Whoth-" abont hia own head. He had deelaied 
er tlio tljerniometer was his ihvcuiion it is himsi'lf in favor of the Copemican 'rffs* 
difficult to detrtmine; jwrhaps He only tem, in his wofk on tlie suii’a spots, and 
improved' it. He iniide some hfteresling wiis therefore denounced as'a heretic by 


obsermtions oh the magnt't. The tcle- 
se.oj>e (q. V.), which, in Holland, remained 


his enemies, who thought i^is theory eu: 
daugered the honor of the Hible. The 


not only imperfect, hut useless, Cituliluo monks prcncltcd against him, and he went 
turiKHl to the li(*avens, atul in a sliort time to Romo, wJierc he succeeded in apptsas- 
, made a series of tin- most kiytortaiu «lis- ■ iug. his enemies, by declanng that bo 
ooveries. Ho found that the moon, tike woiikl inuuitnin hiS system no ftihhor^ 
,' tlie earlit, lias an uneven siirfueq; and he either by words or writings. He would 
■ taught his sclH)lars to measure the lltiight hardly, liolvevcr, have c8C4i|>ed the cniel- 
of its mountains by their shadow, A ties of the inquisition, unless the grand- 
pai'licular iichida he resolvwl into individ- diikc, .sus[»cciiug his danger, liarl recalled 
. ual stars, and even conjectured tljat' the him. lu KilB, the apjicarance of three 
‘wliole iililky Way, with g(H)d instnmiruts, comets gave liim an oj)portunity to cojn- 
rnigljt lie resolved in the same manner- munic.ate to his friends some general ob- 
' His most romarkalilfi discov<;ry wils that servatiotis on these bodies, llis seboW, 
of Jufiiter’s .satellites, Jun. 7, KUO. He Mario fJuiducci, wrote a vvorlc immerli- 


likewise observed .Saturn’.s ring, though he ately after, in which he severely con- 
had not a just idea witli reganl to it. He demiied tlic Jesuit Grassi. 'Supftosing 
saw the snii’.s snots somewiiat later, and Galileo tf» he the author, Grassi attackeci 
iufeiTCd, I'roui their regular adv.'iiice from liijm. Galileo replied in his Sa^i^More, 
east to west, tlie rotation of the sun, and a lutisterpiece of eloquejicc, pronounceti 
the inclination of its axis to the plane' of fty Algarotti to be the finest controversial 
the ecliptic. Scheiner, at Ingtdi!.stodt, and 'work ludy htus ever produc«'d, and, not- 
Jotm Kabricins, |»rcaclier in OstelJ, in witii<tanduig tJte errors contained in it, a 
Rttsf Friesland, liowevcr, have tlie honor work always wortliy to lie reatl. Tltis 
(if first publishing this discovery from the dirw upon him the fury of Urn Jesuits, 
press.^ Galileo’s name, ineaiifnne, had Abont this time be completed his funiuus 
CTOwn .so celel)r:ite(l, that tlip graud-thiko work, in wliiei), without giying his own 
Cosmo II, in 1(310, appoinU'd him grand- opinioti, he introduces three ftensons in'a 
ducal utathetuati<’ian and pliilo-sopher, and dialogue, of whom tiie first defends the 
invited him Ut hecome first instmc.ter in (atpernican system, the second the Ptole- 
inatliiimatics at Pisti, when', however, lie mti'an, and the iLirtl weigh.s the reasons 


wa.s not obliged to n,'.-iide. Ho hveui some- 
■ rimes iii Florence, and sometimes at tlie 
countty-sent JlUc Selvcy of liis. Ijieud Sal- 
. viati. Here lu; gained a di'cisivo victory 
fitr the Coiteriiicau system, in IfilO, by the 
discover} of die varying phases of Mer- 
edry, Venus Und Mars; tts the motion of 
' these planets tiljout the sun, and their de- 
, nct)de.ucx* oirit for light, were thus iistah- 
iislied Itcyond the possilnlity of doubt. Ho 
Wrote a Work afterwards on the floating 
rtUd sinking'of solid bodies in water, and 
in th'is, its well as in all his other writings, 
he has scattered the seeds of many new 

f ^ 

' *..To secure to the Germaus tlie honor of Ihii 
I <li«'overy before the Italians, we only need to, 
' couijmrc the date of tlicir works on this subject.' 
'I’lib Narratio dr Mactflid in Sole ohservatu, of 
Fabriciiis appeared in ItiM, at Wittenboig; 
Bchcmer’.s Tree JSpifloleP. dr Mdculis solaribtt^, 
at AngstMirg.-in 1612; Galilei's fstorin e Dimor 
ftnmom intorno idle Macchie solari, first at Rome, 

I ' in 1613. Ladando relates the history of the 
U'st for priority, in his Ai(ronomie,,iii, p.,j5C6, ‘ 
Hi edition. ' P ■ 


of both in such a way that the subject 
seems to remain prdhleniatical, tliougli it 
is impossible to mistake the prtiponder- 
auen of arguments in favor of Copernicus. 
With tliis iihmortal work, in which the 
gn’iitest elegance tind acctiracy of style is' 
uuiled with the clearest and most ■concise 
statomc'nts, (ifalileo went to Rome, in IGIO, 
and succeeded in obtaining the privilege- 
to print it. Having obtained die same 
permission in Florence, hejs*fcJ>'hed it 
there in 16351— DirUo^rfclfuSile^ 
dove Mc’ Corifrressi m quattro Giomate n 
iUscorre <&’ due masaimi SLitemi, Tolemau, 
CO ^ Copemicano. Scarcely had it ap- 
peai-ed, when it was attacke'd' by the 'disci¬ 
ples of Arislotlo^and most violently of aft. 
■by Scipione Cliiaramonti. teacher of jffii- 
I'osophy at Pisa, Urban VIII, who, wbeit 
a private man, Itatl been tliofiriend and ad-, 
mtrer of Galileo,"now became his'severest 
i>ersecutor. The monks had petsuaded* 
him that Galileo, in the person' of Sipipli- 
cio, had intended <b ridicule his My. ki 

■ . _ • ■ I . 
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Rawing so oflfeDMve a, book'to be printed.; ac^bn of mM deprivtes me almost nv noiiy 
It !i^ no difficuk tosk'ior bis adversaries/ of sleep ” I^c died 1642 (th^idfeir IScw- 
tp inilict upon Galileo,the severest treat-! ton was bom)« Jan. 8, aged 78,.expiring 
ment, es^cially os his fiatroo, Cosmo II, with a slowly-cohsuniing lever, «iji the 
was dead, and the government at Florence arms of his youngest ann most nttaclwsfl 
was in the feeble luuidsof dte young For- scholar,' Vincenzo Viviani. His relics 
diiiand IL A cong^:pgatiuH of ^caidinnls, wms deiwated in the church of Sta. Croco, 
iiiotiks and nmtliematicians, all swoni at Florence, lylicru a splendid inonurnent 
enemies of Galileo, examim«d his work, Wiis'en'cted lo him near tliat of Micliatd 


(‘oiidemncd it ns highly dangerous, iinit 
summoned him before the trihunsil of tlie 
inquimtion. The veteran phi]o.-K>phcr was 
con)pellcd to go to Rome in the winter of 
hj33, languisliHi some nionjths in the 

• {H-isons of die inquisition, and was linally 
condemned to renoimct!, in prewniccof an 
assembly of ignorant monks, kneeling ho- 
■lore thcin,witii his hand upon tin*. Gospel^ 
the ^eat truths he had niauitaincd. Cor- 
tie smccro et fide not) feta ahjitro, male^ilro 
H (kkstor supradicUts errores et hrreses, was 
the formula which he was comiicllcd to 
pronmince. At tlie ntoment when lie 
art" ■, indTgii^ot at having sworn in viola¬ 
tion of his firm convicuon, he oxcluiined, 
stamping his foot, E pur si nmowinud yet 
it moves!) This hnf)pf.*ned Juno 2:1, lIvW. 
I'pon diis, he \vas scntcnceil to the dnn-^ 
geons of the inquisition fur an indefinite 
time, and every week, lor tlm*e yeai-s, was 
to refieat the seveiit jxmitentiaJ ]<iialiii.s of 

' David. * His Dudoffo wa.- prohiliited, and 
his system eoiuleiimed .as contrary to the 
Bible. His judgiis were merriful enougli 
lo commute liLs sentence of imprisonnient 
to (idrusiimcnt to the episcoptil palace at 
•Sienna, and, soon after, to die ]iarisli of 
Arceli, not ftir from I'lonaiw;. He em¬ 
ployed his lai4 y».iirs hei>; principally in 
the study of mtx^lianics and j»n)jeciil<*s. 

* 'Pile results are found in two iinporlaiil 
. works on the laws of tnotion, the foiinda- 


Aiigclo, in 1737. Galileo was of tliniinnUve 
size, but strong and healthy. His couuio- 
naneo wasttgfeeabre; hisronvers.'Uion, livtv 
ly. He loved mu.sic., drawing and poetry. 
He knew Ariosto by heart; ;uid,.in one of 
his w'orks, finsj printed in 17ft3 (Cons/idfT~ 
azioni al Tasso), the pmdiiel of hi.>« Icisuni' 
iiours, he bctray.s his preiiileciion for Tasso, 
dioiigh he often blamed him' severely. Ile^ 
had few Ixioks., TJie lK:.st book,” ho said,* 
“ is nature.” His .style is lively, nntiirai and 
fluent. A complete edition of Ins works, 
ill 13 vols., appeared at IMiiaii, 1803. His 
life was written by Jagemann—History of 
Galilei (Weimar, 17Ki). His mm elinrac- 
ter nkiy lx; Ie.amed from Nelli’s FiYrf e 
Commerrio lAtkrario di Galild, 2 vols. 
(Florence, 1821). 

Gall, John Joseph ; iiorn, ii| 17.58, in 
Tiefenlininn, in the kingdom of Wflitcin- 
Ixag. where. Ids father was a Kho|i-keepe,r. 
He .»tiidied medicine, anil lived at Vienna 
as a jiliysicijui, where he made himself 
known to advantage by liis Philosopliicul' 
and Medical Inquiries res|M;ciiijg Nature 
and Art, in Relation to the Disuaw'd and 
Healthy State of 5Ien (2 parts, Vienna, 
]7i)l). He uttracied more attention by 
iii» Anatomical and Physiological Inqui¬ 
ries rcsjiectiog tlie Bniiii and Nervisi, on 
account of the matiy new discoveries 
and psychological rcmai'ks' it coUtaiued. 
These iliscoverics wen! sooti widely cir- 


■ tion of the present system of jihysics and 
! astronomy. At the same lime, lie tried to 
, make use of Jtipiter’s satidlites for ttie 
f calculation of longitudes: andnhough he 
,,,brought Qoildug to perfection in thi.s 
.branch, he Was the* first who reflected .sysiT 
u method of fixuig 
geographical longitudi's. He \va.s, at diis 
. lime, afBictod with a disease in his eyes, 
one of Which was wholly blind, and the, 
other almost *useless, when, in ifi37, Ji© 
discovered the lihratiou (q. v.) of the moon. 
Blindness, deafness, waiit of sleep, and ' 

I igin in. bis Hrol^ united to imhitter tlic 
ast years of Cblileo’s life. Still his mind 
was-aedveu “In ray darkness,” he writes 
ill 16^ “I muse now iifioii this oliject of 
nature, and nowtupon that, and find it 
impossible to sooth^my restless head, 
bdwever much I wian it This peqietual 

t . I _ . 


culaugl. Gull had already remarked at 
school, that some Ixi^-s, wlio excelled hitii, 
ill spite of his liflorts, in coiiuiiitting ' 
things U), memory, were distinguished by, 
Isu-ge. eyes. He remarked the same pecu¬ 
liarity afterwanls in gr6at actors. Thence - 
he inferred that tjie talent (tlw organ) of 
memory must reside hi this jtort of the 
head. He afterwards rejected the iilen, 
hut again resumed it, that certain talents 
actually depend on tlic fditnatbii of cer¬ 
tain part.s of the head. He afterwawls, 
undertook to collect skulls, carefully com¬ 
paring the prominences common to all, 
and those v^tch ilistinguish them from 
each other, lie compared also the tdcuUs 
of beasts, studkxl thie habits of Ixtasts and 
idaii, the ^formation .of their bodies and . 
biwi, and thus arrived 1^ degrees to as¬ 
sign'the particular locations of 20 org«ui%', 
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or as many diflfer(^t muts ihi t6.hk *r^^jiQ die^ Sijijie \ 

prominent operations of the li^nd.. (See - have only one cavity, an|. a nnm- ' 
Phrenolo^.) - GaU did not at ht^'commit bef of stnali cells-commanicating whit.; 
his doctrines to writing, btit delivered^ ,caeh ^»ther. Some ere ai hard tm the ^ 
'tiiein verbally, in his travels thmugb the, wood of tjie tree grow dn,' otlieia". 


great cities and universiti 9 S of Germany, 
He then labored some years in coriipany 
with his friend doctor Spurzheun, at 
Paris, wljerc heVlelivered lectures, witli 
more or h*ss success, and continued to 
reside there as a practising physician. His 
. principal nuTits are his adv^cCmcht of 
our knowl^tlge in regard to ftio unntoiny 
* of the brain. He lias prove*!, what be¬ 
fore wiis only conjeclun-d, that the brain 
begins in the spinal iiiurruw, from thence 
developCB itself in the sliajte of a net, and 
divides itself imp the great atid tlic small 
brain [arebrum and rerebtlluni). With 
Spurzheim, Gull jmblishod, at Paris, in 
1810, in qtiartq, Amtlomi<‘ el Phusiologif 
du Sifstime .Vcn’fifT cn general, ft <lu 
CemUu en parlintUer. Against the 
many olyeciions that wore made to Ins 
views, partieniarly bv the Parisian schol¬ 
ars, he defbnde*! himseii' in Ins work, Dts 
DiKpositions Innies de PAme > t dc PEsprit, 
ou du AfatM/dvime, 4v.<’. (Paris, 1812). 
ti^purzheinij of late years, bus <h’livcrcd 
lectures, in Ihigland and Scotland, n}>on 
this system. Spnrzhcirn has also juih- 
lisited, in London, a work n]K>n Itis own 
and Gall’s discjiverK’s, wliicli .has met 
with severe criticism. new (‘diiion, in 
six volimu's, of (Jail’s Organologie, ou 
Exposition des lustinris, des Penclians, & c., 
c( tfa Siege de kurs Orpam, was published 
at Paris, 1821—5. Doctor Gall died in 
the year 1828. 

Gall, in the animal economy; the 
^sante witli We. (q. V.) 

Gall-Bladder, ctdlod resciculH and cys- 
ds felliei, is usually of tlic shajtc ot' a 
pear, or the size of a siiiall hen’s egg. It 
is situated on tlie concave sitle of the 
liver, and lies upon tiie colon, part of 
which it tinges with its own color. It is 
composed of lour incmhranes, or coats— 
the common, the vesicular, tho muscular, 
and the nervous one, whicii last is of a 
wrinkled or reticulated surface within, 
and furnished with an unctuous liquor. 
The use of the gall-bladder is to collect 
iJie bile secreted in tlie liver, and, mixing 
with it its own peculiar jiroducc, to perfea 
it farther, to rctaiti it a certain time, ana' 
tJien to expel it. 

Gall, in natural histoiy, denotes any 
prtitulicrancov or tumor produced by tho 
puncture of insects on plants and jfees 
of iUfferent kinds. 'Galls are of vjgious 
dorms ayd sizes, and no Jess dilfere,m with 


are soft and spongy. 'The first are tertficd 
gaUrWis, and the* latter or op-*’ 

pk-galls. Oakrgalls, put into a solution 
of vdtrioJ in'water, ^vc it a purple colof, 

' which, as it grows stronger, becomes • 
black; and on this property depends thb 
art of making our writing ink and dyes. 

Gall-FlIt (eynips, L.). The innumera¬ 
ble and curious excrescences whibh aie 
seen on the leaves, branclu's and roots of 
tmes, are all tire productions of difierent 
kinds of insects. Borne of these excres¬ 
cences liav*) within a single cavity, in 
whiclr several insects live together. Cith¬ 
ers liave a number of small cells. With 
conrrnunications between tlicm; othem 
again have numerous distinct cavities. *, 
'I'hesc productions are of various sizes, , 
form and consistence, some being*spoiigy,'- 
and otliers, like the gall-nut, extremely . 
bard. All iln-se apparently monstrous ^ 
jirodiK’tioiis are occai^ionod by the punc¬ 
ture of insects when deporting their eggs. 
'I'be ancient o}iinion concerning the ani¬ 
mals flvund in these receptacles was, tlrat 
they v^’re sponiaiieonsly produced from 
tlie rotten’ wood. Afterwards it was be¬ 
lieved that the roots of plants had theC 
]iower of sucking up, with the siip, the 
eggs of insects, and that tliese were ani-- 
mated .as soon as they arrive*! in a proper 
situation. There ara a multitude of in¬ 
sects which form these cxcrcsccnc*3s, the, 
principal of which is the a/nips. That, 
which attacks the oak is of a bufiiishod 
brown c*ilor, with black antennre, and 
chestnut-brown legs and feet.. The wings 
are, white. It is small ainl hymenopte- 
nius. I’lie species of oak is shriibbv’, in¬ 
habiting Bj rki and Asia Minor. .The ex- 
oreijcences arc called gaUfi-nuts. The in- i 
sect is describe*! and figui’ed, in Olivier’s 
Travels, under tbo name of diplokpis gal- 
lee tinctorifE, Like others' ot^ the genus, 
tb*! ii'male pierces a.l»iaucnjand"*Kj,.:-''*'». 
an egg in the inttu'ior, around wiiicl), in 
the course, of a few days, an excrescence 
is thrown out, aifoniing nourishment to 
the young insect, an*! protecting it from 
external Injury until it has attained its.full 
size, when, after having undergone nieta- 
morphosis, it penetrates the sides <if the , 
excrescence, and comes out into the opfiu ,' 
air. The oak ivhich beans the gall-QUt of 
commerce [quercus infcctoria) does not a|- , 
tain a greater bciglit than four or five f 6 ct,, 
and usually Ifas very numerous straggHng *> 
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■i,' blanches. The leaves aie oblong, sinu-' 
^ 4rte, niHcrOHate-dcntate,* an<l ehnootli on 
"'^iboth sides. Tljc acoms are elongated, 
y* and sessile or subseasile. The galls are, 
hard, wt>ody and hcavy\ about tlic size of 
a iiiaiblo, usiiailv round, and studded with 
, .• proreberances. ’I'hose which arc gathered 
l)efore the dep;uture of tlje iii^ct are 

■ most esteemed, and have a bluish color. 
The wiiitish are chcajiest, and are some¬ 
times dyed blue, but the deception may 
be detected by the hole made by tlie 
inject in its exit. Gall-nufs are powertul- 

‘ ly astringent, and arefrt'quenilyemplouHl 
> in meilic.ine, as also in dyeing and making 
ink. An infusion is an excellent test of 
iron. They are iinjiorted from Smyrna, 
Trifioli, and otiicr places in the Levant, 
csjH.'Cially from Aleppo, to which jilace 
tliey are brought by the Curds ((j. v.) from 
the westeni bank of the Tigris. 

CiALt-NcTs. (See Gall-Fly.) 

(j.4LL-Sto>es ; calctikius concretions 
- fr. ‘Miien\ly formed in the gall bladder, and 
fecji,; limes occasioning great i»ain in tlicir 
I tiirough the ducts into tlie dmde- 

niim, liefore they are <;vacuatcd. (Jall- 
• Stones often occur m tlie inferior animtils, 
fauticularly in cows aiul lioirs; but the 
biiiarj' concretions of these animals iiav(‘ 
not liitheiio been ijxammed jvirfi much 
jttti^titiou. .Soajis liave been proposed as 
solvents for these calndi. The academy 
of Ih)on has published tlie success of a 
mixture of essence of turpentine ami 
ether. 

Gallano, AntlifJiiy, an tddo Oriental 
scholar, was born of humble parentage., 
at Kollot, in Picardy, in lt*4(i. Colliert 
employed him to travel on the an-ount of 
government, and his zeal and mdiistiy are 
evinced by*seveifril trcatisi's publi-ihcd by 

• him on his retnr^ Sjlistrative of the man- 

• '’ners and customs of the Mohammedan em- 

pire and religion. lie was Veil verw-d in 
•antiquarian ros(;arch, and publishod a 
learned treatise on medals and coins; but 
the work by^ which he is jirincipally 
■known,Av.his curious collection of Arabic 
' -Abrtiances, jmbfi.sh'(??r by him, unih-r ti e 
title of the Arabian Nights’ P'ntertain- 
mentei—a work winch ha« gone ilirough a 
variety of editions in every language of 
Europe. His other w'ritings are an Ac- 
, count of the PeatJi of tSultan Osman, 
,«nd the Coronation of his Successor; 
a Treatise on Coffee; and a Selection 
of the roost approved Aphorisms and 

■ Jeux dlEsprit to be found hi the Works of 
Oriental Authors. M. Gullanil was elect- 

‘ ed professor of Arabic in the university 
of Paris, and a member of the academy 


of inscriptions. His ^eath took pinco in 
1745 , while he was engaged on g transla¬ 
tion of the Koran, which he did not live 
, to complete. • ' 

GALLi.YTKT. In the times when al- ’ 
most .all individuals of the non-laboring 
classes were cither clergymen or w’ar- 
riors, and .when cliivulyy (q. v.) fostered 
alike \alor and devotion to the female sex, 
it wic* natural rliat the same word, gallant, 
sliould have received the ilouble meaning 
of bra\ e,a^^<r attentive to the ladies. lk>- 
sides, the bravest in liattle is always the 
tnildest towards the defeiicelc.SH. Hut, 

when the,respect for ladies, which chiv¬ 
alry cultivati;d, degenerated more and 
more into frivolous attentions, the word 
fsallantry, though always retaining the 
incanmg of brccotry, also acquired a bad 
seiiM'. In English, it is often used in the 
worse higiutication. In German,however. 

It means only great attention to ladies, or 
a desire to jtlense them, 

Gallati.s ; salts formed by the gallic 
acid witli alkaline eaiths or metallic 
liases. 

(L4j,t.eo>'; Ibrinerly a kind of vessids 
tif war, iisi'il by tlie Spaniards and I’ortu- 
giicsi', wi^h from three to liiiir decks. 
'Fhey are no longer in use. lii more re-, 
(•(■lit times, tliose vi'sscls were calJed’ga/- 
Ituns, m wiiich the Sjiuniards transported 
treasure from their American coloiiies. 
The merchants engaged in this truas()or- 
tatioii were caWed f'oUto'nists. 

Galleki, in arcliiKvtiirc; a long, nar¬ 
row room, the, width of which is at least 
thre«’ times less than its lengtli, hy wliich 
proportion it is distinguished fiom a sa- 
iooii. Corridors (q. V.) arc soinetjmes also 
called flaUerics. Galleries are not destin¬ 
ed to be occupied as sitting rooms, but lor 
dancing, niusi(;, dining 011 festival occa-, 
sions; and aro generally decorated witli 
pictures in oil or fr(*HCo. Galleries have, 
sometimes been built merely to receive 
colh'ctions of pictures, or to give a paint¬ 
er an opportunity for fresco pointings.' 
Hence a large collection of jiictiirca, 
even if (‘oiitaincd in several adjoining 
rooms, is called a gallery. The first gal¬ 
lery was established Ly Verres, the well- 
known spoiler of Sicily. Cieiao d(>scrities 
it. It confined, among other lieantiful' 
Ovorks of art, a statue of Jupiter oii'pmf, 
(the dispenser of favorable winds); the Di- ^ 
ana Segestes, a grand and beautiful statue 
of bronze, vefied, bearing a (juiver on her'; 
shoulder, holding a liow in her right 
'hutd, and .a lighted torch in her left; 
A po^o and Hercules, the woiks of Myroif *, ■' 
apu^d by the hand ofl'raxitcles^aSappllb 
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ui bronaife by Silariion; and tli<j, famona' . ,Odlley is aisg.e name giveil to on 
lliite-player As{)en(lu 8 . It also cotituiiiod ojhju boat, rowing six or eight oars, and 
a splendid collection of vases,used on the river Thames ; by custom- 
ol’gold^and silver, decorated vrhh costly houbc officers,’pregS’-gangs, and also for 
gems and engruveti stones. The pictures pleasure 5 hence, tlie appellation of cua* 
were of equal value and rarity, tin* tapes- tam-hmise palley, pr^ss-etuleyl &e. 
tries embellished, with rich itordew of^ (70/%, or Go/h/, is also the name of the 
gold, mwl every of the gtdlery enriched. kitchen of a siiip of war, or the^ })lacc 
with all the splenuor that art and wi'alth where the grates are put up, fires lighted, 
could liestow. In modern Ihirap;, the and tl»c victuals generally boiled or roast- 
gallery fi)undcd by Cosmo 11, in Fiorcncc ed. In Hast India shiits, it is generalljt 
(q. V.), was long considered*!^ the most termed the cook-romn, and on board‘of 
jdistiuguisiied. At {Present, tlic gn/fiw liu inorchantmen, it is called the caboose. " 
piOHi»re, at Paris, is the finest in th< world, (jAni-Er-Sj.AVE; a person condemned 
wioiigh, in 1815, it was stripped of many to work at the oar on board a galley, he- 
fWorks of art, retaken by the difl’erent ing chained to the deck. (See Gdley.) 
nations from whom they h.id Item pilin'- Condemnation to the galleys is a pun- 


d»jred 


isliment wliorehv criminals and delin- 


GaUcry; u balcony, projecting from the quents an* adjudged to aen'e as slaves 011 
stern or quarter of a ship of war, or of ii| board the galleys, either during lil’e, or for 


large mcrcltuiitmun.' 


a limited time. A man condemned for 


' Gallery, in fortification; a covered jierpetuity is dead, in'a civil sense. He 
walk across the ditch of a town; uijd, as cannot dispose of any of his effects— 
a ttvine, it is a narrow passage from one cannot inherit; and, if lie be married, nis 


part of the mine to uiiother. 


marriagf is null; nor can his widow have 


Gai.i.ey; a kind of low, flat-built ves- any of her dower out of his goiais, which, 
sel, fornislaai with one deck, and iiavi- with his lands are tborein coiiliscatetl. 


gated W'lth sails and oars, jitutieuliirly in 
the Mciliterranean. 'I’lie hirgest sort of 


(rAI.LIA. (SOC Gaul.) 

Cjai.i.ic Afii). Tins acid tjerives its 


thetip vessels, called i'cdkassts, were for- name iVom the gall-mit, whence it was 
rnerly employed liy the Vonetiatis. They first prorlirod by ! 8 eli(»*le. It maybe o!»- 
were about 1(52 feet long above, anti l.’tt tained by the Ibllnwi'ng process. Digest 
fi’et by tli(‘ keel, 512 feet widi', and 2 ;l fi>t>t bruised galls m boiling water, with teliiim 
length of sterij-jHWt. They were furnish- cuttings, for some hours, then allow the 
ed with three masts, and <‘5*2 hanks of mixture to cool, and filter it.' Add to the 
oars, t'lteh hank containing two oars, and filtered liquor a solution of acetate of li'ad 


every oar being niaiuigetl by six or seven 
slaves, who were usually chained to it. 
In the for<*-j>art, they had three -mall bat-j 
tenes of eunnon, viz. two ,'l(5-poundei-s,^ 
twa 2 - 1 -pouiiders, and two 2 -poun Icrs. 
Tbcy had also three 18-pounders on each 
igiuctcr, and carried froin 1 (KK)‘- to 1200 
men. The galleys neit in size to-theeie 
are called half-galleys, and are from 120 
to 130 f(*et long, 18 feet broad, and 0 or 
10 feet deep. They have two masts, 
which may be struck, at pleasure, atid are 
furnished with two large lateeu sails, aiul 
five piecds of cniinou. Tliey have com- 
tnouly 25 hanks of oars, as 'descrilM'il 
above. A size still les.s fhun these are 
culled quarter f'aUeys, carrying from 12 to 
16 lianks 6 f oars. Tliey generally keep 
close under tlie. shore, but sometimes 
venture out to sea to perform a summer 
cruise. In France ar« 40 galleys for the 
use of the Mediterranean, "the arsenal 
for which is at Maraeilles. These gal¬ 
leys, iu Franc-e, ‘ resemble the, hulks jA* 
Britain, in wldcli tlie convicts labor m<i' 
ar%canfine(^ 


a-, long us it contains any precipitate, pour 
the whole upon a filter, wasli the jm’cqii- 
tate with warm water, and digest it in very 
dilute siilpluiric .aciil, filter, and, having 
satiiraTi'd the clear liipior with chall,, 
evaporate it to drx ness, introduce the dry 
mass into a retort placed in a sand-hath, 
aiqily hc:it, and a )K)ition of water will 
first rise, and afterwards a crystalline 
sublimate of gallic arid. There are inanj 
Other processes for obtaining this acid, 
:imang which the following deservq notice. 
IMoisten bruised gall-jjHKiVoi’iu 'gS 7 «irt«v,. 
them four or five weeks to a temperature 
of about 8 (P. A mouldy pjisti* i.s fonuod, 
wliich is to lie, squ«*ezcd dry, nud dig(‘sted 
in boiling vvatef. It then aflbrds iT sohi- . 
tion of gallic acid, which may be wliueii- 
#ed by animal charcoal, aiul wliicli, on' 
evaporation, yields gallic acid cry^allized 
ill white neiHlles.—-Boil an oinice of [ww- • 
dered galls in 16otniccs of vvatcr-down to 
8 , and stmin it; dissolve two ounces of 
alum in water, pnicipitatc the alupiina by 
durlionate of potassa, and, after edulcorat¬ 
ing it, stir it into die decoction; tlie bexi 
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"washing with liie filtered lit^uor, evajM)- extended "by the hu^mr propositicnug ckri 
' rate, and the> gallic adid will be obtained ■ GaUicani of 'Kjo2. A dispute having 
»;,' iu aeicular crystals.—Gallic acid, when ariseil between Louis XIV and Innocent 
■' ‘■‘pure, is in whitish crystals, of a sour *XI, on thp right (/a rcg-alc), imwioiisly ex¬ 
taste, and which exhale a peculiar sniell ercised by the kings, of'tilling the low'eg 
' when heated. It dissoh'es in aliout ‘24 ecclesiastical places during the vacancy 
parts of water at tW°, and in 3 jiarts at of a hishoinic, tin; king assembled the 
' *12°. It is also soluble in alcohol .and in French clorgy at Paih, in llkSl, who drew 
etlrfr. When n'peatedly sublimed, this up the tbuif propositions abqvcmeytioticd." 
acid is altered and in jmrt defomposod. They declare tliut power ’ and authority 
' It .consists, according to Berzelius, of are given by God to the vicar of Christ in 
, ‘ Hydrogen, ...... 5.00 spiritual, but not in temporal things; tlial 

Carbon,..'Hi.tW this power is limit'd and restrained by tin? 

Oxj'gen, 38.30 laws of the clmrcli and gciM?ral council, 

TJiesc [iroportioiis give the, number 03, :is and tint the scpience 6f the fmpe is nor 
the repre.sentativc .of gallic acid. The iricapahlc of change, (trrfyb.’anaJiVf unksss 
cxnnbiiiations of pure gallic acid with it is sanctioned by the voice of the church, 
j metallic bases have scaively been exam- Napoleon more tlian once appealed to tliis ' 
ioed, and consequently we "have no accu- doctrine in Ids contests with the papal 
rate chemical history of the gallates. chair, In doctrines and ceremonies, the 
TlniC solutions are ail very prone to dc- Gallic,in chureh docs not differ from the 
composition, and acquire u deep brown Catholic church in, general. PrOVious to ■ 
Color. This acid forms no precipitate in the revolution, it was adorned bylparned, 
solutions of potassa or of soda,'but when scholars ami celehrutcd preachers—lios- 
dropped into lime-water, liaiyta water, or suet, Bounialon.-, Massillon, Fenelon and 
kronfiA-water, it occasions tiic pep;iia:ion Flccliicr. The rc\olution overthrow the 
of a difticultiy-sdiuhie gallatc ^of tliose church, stripped the clergy of their estates,' 
earths. It also catfc-es a jirecipitatc in so- and abolished their schools and seiainu- 
lutions of zirconia, glueina and ttlria. rie.s. Bonaparte, wlien fii'st consul of the 

• When an infusion of galis is added to French republic, restored the cliurcliby,' 

certain metallic solutions, it fjnns jirecipi- a concordate (q. v.) concliided witli pofw* 
tales composed of tannin, gallic acid, and Piiis VJI. Institutions lor the education 
the metallic oxide, and as these are pftc;i of tlie clergj' have s;iice been establislicd, 
of different colors, tlio infusion is cmploj- But iho ohurch has never recovered her 
e<l as a test for sucfi metals. <)!’ these ancient cclebrlry for learning and elc^ 
compounds, the tanno-gallutc of non is quence, alth.iMgh her theological literature 
of the most imjiortunce, as forming tlie has boi'ii enriched liy such men as Gre- 
ba-sis of writing ink and black' dyf's. goire and.the caidinal Maury, one of the 

' When an infusion of galls is dropped into most distinguished preachers of the age, 

a soUuioii of sulphnt'* of iron, it firodiiccs^ •iiid the author of a valuable work ofc 
a deep purple precipitate, winch IS a very ]>ulpit eloquence. After the return of 
long tunc ill subsiding, it becomes black the Bourbons, in oonforduty with tlie pa- 
by exposure to air. In writing ink, tln.s pa) hull of October 10, 1821, the iniiiiiHir 
- precipitate is retained in suspension by of diocesc.s and the jiay of the inferior, 

, inuciia| 5 |, the following proportions ckrgy was iiiereased. In the meaii time, 

■ Uie^*oc™-^iicIi can be used:— the efforts of a powerful party, which 

' ' Finely bruised galls, three ounces; glceii aimed'^ th? destruction of the fiv;edoin' 

, vitriol (protosulpbate of iron), logwood of the Gallican church, by means of the 

^shavings, gum arabic, of each one ounceJesuits and inissionaric.s, Were success- 
5k* vibcgar, one quart. Put these ingredients fully resisted. The president and jiro- 
into a bottle, and agitate them occasional- fessors of the opiscoiial seminaries were 
ly during 12 or 14 days; then allow the' require^ in 1824, to subscribe to the dec- 
coarser parts to settle, and pour off thfe lurution of the Gallican church of 1682, 
'inkibruse. '{Seehik.) ' and a missive epistle against it by ,th« . 

Gallic Air Church,; the Catholic archbishop of Toulouse, count Ciertnotjdt ' 
chureh of France, which was always Toun^re, in the uUraniqntane spirit, Was ' 
distinguished'by its independence of tlie d|^sapproved by the government. Many 
.papal chair. T^p fust (bundation of its *ljiKJiops, in 1826, solemnly, declared tliqff 
privileges w^as laid by the pragmatic sane- -'adherence to the decrees of 1682. 

■'i . ’■ ' . "'c 
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••onneiion between churcJi and stitte was^ pensily to. mysticism.' • SM'^wlite' the 
dissolved in 1§G0. ' (See IVanee', ^storu ^ daughter of coufiit SchmeftoM,'and lived, 

‘ I ^ i' 1 ^ A _ A. ' /• , 


(Mattiiew), who had a lawsuit on account 
of a cock (in Latin, goZ/iw).’ *11^ advocate, 
wIm) argued his case in J.ati^ agreeably 
to tlie customs of tlie fmu-, frequently 


sive religious 


\ during u jMm of her youth, at me dpiurt of 
Galucism ; an idiom of the Fnaicli the wife pf prince Ferdinand, brother, pf 
language, empToyetl in an expression, or Frederic the. O^t. She was niarried to 
in the construction of u sentenco, belong- tire Russian prince Gullitzin;' and, as 
ing to another language. ’ much of his Uiuo wtus passed in travelling, 

GAiiXiMATiAa^onscnsc, gibberish. The, she chas6 MunstcT, in fbfe cbntre of Ger- 
expression, M, HuKtinnks, was occaeioiud many, for her |»erKianent-residence. Here’ 
by the name of a French pcuiHaiit, Afaiktas’ she uasomhlcd around her some of tlie most 

distiiiguishecl men of the age, liemsterb'uis, 
Hamaim, .lacohi, Gothe, Plirsteiiberg and 
others. Tlie two tiret were^her truest inti¬ 
mate friends. She was^au anient Cadio-, 
rtipcated the wonis gtilhui AiaUiire (Aliit- lie, and strongly given to making prose 
lliew’s cock); but,,getting confounded by* Ivies. With the exception of her exces 
the repetition, he used the e.xpression 
Malhim (the cgeli’s Matthew), As this sig- 
uitied iiotliing, any unmeaning, ahsnni e\- 
' pressiou was afterW'urds calk’d gallimnlins. 

Perliaps this o.\|)lanalion and <‘t\Miol<igy 
is not a bad speemien of gMimaiias. 

GvM.tNX:, in ornithology ; the fifth or¬ 
der'of birds, under Avhich tire .eompiv- 
iieuded the peV<»<‘k, pheasant, turkey, 
the common cock, partihlge, groiu-.e, do¬ 
do, &c. 

Galliso Fijie ; a reirt-uloil di.scharge, 
of cannon, or small arms, which, by its 
'«‘xecution, greatly annoys the enemy. 

Gali.ing of a lIoRsn’s lUeK; a dis¬ 
order occasioned by licut and the chafing 
i.r pinching of tliu saddle. To prevetit it, 

S'jine persons fake ti hind’s skin, wr'll 
garnished witJi hair, :ind til Jt neatly un¬ 
der the paunel of the stuklle, so that the. 

'.airy side may be next the liorse. When 
a hlirso’s Iwck is galled iqion a jouniey, 
take out a little of the stiifliug of the pau- 
• iiel, over tlie swelliiig,.aud sqw a piece of 
' soft white leather on the inside of the 


zeal, she wjis an excellent 
lady iti ev(;ry respect In the'education 
of her cliiklren, she followi’d Rousseau’s 
sy.«tem. 1 'I’he iiriucess is ilie Diotivia to 
whom IlemsterJiuik, under the.nariMijof 
Dioklns, addiessed his work Gn Atheism* 
l^he ilied,' ip IHOfl, pear Munster., Her • 
only spn was a missionary in America. 

(tallo, Mar/io IMastrizzi, marquis of; 
amha»<a<lor of' Fei-duiaud JV', king of the 
'J'wo Sicilies, at Vienna and other courts, 
,'ifierwards minister of stJitc, in Naples, un-* 
«Ier.l(iseph Bonaparte and Murat Ferdi- 
nmul lV'empk>y«‘dliiminrlie most ilifficult 
negotiations during t|je wars of tiie revo¬ 
lution. In he was njipoiuted prime, 
minister in the room .of Acton, Init de¬ 
clined the otter. When the king of 
Najiles oftiu'ed his juediotion between 
Finuce and Austria, m 1797, Gallo at- 
tetided the eonferonces at Tkliuo, and, Oc¬ 
tober 17, signed tlie lix’uty of Compo-' 
P'ormio. lietween Hungary and Bohemia , 
and the Freindi reimhhe. His king again * 
availed himself of Ins services in 1798, 
paunel, anoint the {lait with salt butter, 1799, and 1800, in important negotiatiom 


and every evening wipe it clcmi, rnhbiii. 
It till it grows soft; wash the swelling or 
hurt, every evening, w'ith "cold water and 
soaji, and shew it witli s;dt, which should 
lie left'rin till the horee ho saddled in tlie 
morning, when the part is to he ag.iin 
unoiiilcd witli butter or gn>-ase. 

Galliot ; a Dutch vessel, carrying a 
main and aniizzcn mast, and a large gaff'- 
maiii-Sttil. A galliot is a fsort of a hriwui- 
linei or small galley, Imiit very slightiv', 
and designed only for chase. She. can 
boiJi sail and row, and nsiially carries 


with France'. In tlie interval, he had to* 
sustain a contest with Acton, whose vio¬ 
lent measures he opposed. As viceroy 
of Sicily, he had order? to act only in . 
unison with .\ctoiL Ahoiil the close of 
the year 1802, h(‘ went, as ambassador of- 
the king of the Two Sicilies *■' 
rejmblie, and from/*^”^*^'. 

Tie was present at tljfe coronation of Nap^ 
Icon, as king of 

1805; and, in Se] irtemher of the rame 
year, lie signed tlie 
speeting the (>vacua«^^** ^ 


about two or tliree 'pcdrwos, and has 10 ' territory liy the Fror-^'^^ tro<tps, w i c 


■ or 20 ooi'S. All the scanien On, board are 
‘.^Idiers, and each has a musket by him on 
quitting liis oaT. Some also|Lcall the 
boiiib'ketghcs g(dlwts. ^ i 

Gallitzin, Amalia, praiccRs; a l^jlHy 
digtinguisUed for taleiit and a strong pro- 
VOL. V. • '31. 


hrojkcTi, however, atn; very 
signing. Upon tiieai'a»“^"8 
sians and Englit^i aV - 

liis resignation; but, Jraiiiary, J80o, im- 

,mediately after the ret i 
he was obliged to 


t urn of the .en^ror, 
luit Paris. When 


, .V. 
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>4owh Bbnaparto aacenqM the throne of 
.‘Nap^ he was ^pointed his minister for 
a^rs. ife' accompaniet^ him to 
'Bayonne in May, 1808. Under Murat, 
he vras also minister foreign affairs. 
In' that capacity, he si^ed, in January, 

1814, the treaty of alliance with Austiia, 
upon wiiich tho hostilities between Eng-* 
land and Murat ceased. He afterward 
signed a treaty at Naples, with Lord Ben- 
thick. In the distresses which Murat had 
brought bpon himself by his double de¬ 
fection, first from Najiolepn and tlien from 
Austria, Gallo remained faitliful to Ids 
king,fflid sensed I’ltniwith zeal. April 18, 

1815, he repaired to Ancona, whither Mu- 
tat soon after retreated. After the revo¬ 
lution of -1820, in Na])lps, tlie Neapolitan 
government a]ipoiiitcd him to be minister 
of foreign aftiiirs, and subsequently am¬ 
bassador to Vienna, to explain to tliat 
cou»t the NV’apolitan revolution and its 
consequences. But he received intima¬ 
tion from prince Metternich, at Klagen- 
fiiri, that he .should proceed >110 farther in 
his joi’mey ; that the emperor could grant 
him no audience, liecauso the Neapolitan 
■revolution had subverted the cstul)lish<‘d 
order of civil society, and tlneulened the 

'existing governments and the tranquillity 
of tlie other nhtion^. The marquis was 
therefore obliged to return to Bologna. 
With some difficult)', lie obtained permis¬ 
sion to follow the king to Layl)uch,but he 
could effect no change in the resolution 
of the congress respecting Naples. The 
close of tlie revolution at Naples restored 
the marquis to private life. 

Gallon ; an English measure of capa¬ 
city, being equal to four' quarts, or eight 

pints. Ciih. /ncArs, • 

The gallon, wine measure, contains 281 

ditto, lieer measure,.282 

ditto, dry measure,. 268f 

Galloon, in coinmeree; a narrow kind 
of lace, used to edge or border cloths. 

Gallt, in printing; a frame into 
which the conipo.sito^ empties the lines 

1 u • I hen It 18 completed. 
Finely brm^d gal^, 

vatriol {protosulphate three sides, 

into a bottle and agite 
ly during ]£ or 14 d 

coar^r has been an 

mkforusP. (See^iie is the author 
Gallican Chuw 

church of Ohserva- 

disttnguished by i^Etardiniii, Sicilv, Malta, 


papal chair. Tli 
privileges was laid^ 


(4to., 1812), die Life 
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and Administration df Cardinal Wbisey 
(4to., 1812), Reflections on Political and 
: Commercial Subjects'(8vo., 1812), Four 
Tragedies (8vo., 1812), Letters from , the 
Levant (8vo., 1813), die Life and Studies 
of B. West, £s(|. (8vo., 1816), the Mujola, 
a Talc (2 vols.fd81()),’ and rictures, llis- ' 
»torieal and Biographi^l, drawn freni 
English, Scoteli aijid IriMi Histoiy'. Sev- . 
eral other ■works are also attributed to • 
Mr.' Galt, as the Annals of the Parish, the 
Provost, &c;., arid many essays in Blael^- 
W'ood’s Ma&zine, as well as in the New - 
JCdinhurgh Review. When the duke of 
_ Wellington became premier, Mr. Galt 
’took’die editorship of the London Cou¬ 
rier. He has lately inihlLshed a noVel 
called Lawrie Todd; alsp a Life of Lord 
Byron. 

Galupfi, BaldCssaro; a innsician, called 
also U BuraneUo, from Hiirano, an isliuul'.. 
near Venice, vyhon* lie was born in 1703. 
He studied at the Conservaforio degli fitcu- 
rabili. WJiile yet very youhg, he was a 
skilful performer on the Jiarjxnchonl, and' 
gave proofs of a talent for coni|K)sitiuu. 
When not twenty years old, he, produced 
his fii-st o})era,Tit 'Venice, called tlie Rival 
Friends, whicliwas unfavoralily received ; 
hut so rapid was his improvement, that in a 
short time he got possession of almost all 
die ituliuii theaU'es. He was made clia|K l- 
master at St. Mark’s, organist at several 
clinrclies, and teaclior at the Cmiservaio- 
rio degli hwurabill. At the age of (13, he 
was appoiuteil first cluipel-inaster at St.| 
Petensburg. In 17()8, he returned to Ins 
family at Veniee. Ife continued liis labors 
until ids death, in 1785. His last operas 
and church music luit'o been tltought to 
sur|>uss Ids former jiroductions in'spirit, 
taste and power. His operas, which werd 
about 50 in number, were almost all of 
tlio comic kihd. 

Galvani, Luigi; bom at Bologna, S(*pt. 

0, t737, studied medicine, and, iiaving 
distinguished himself by a thesis on. 
the nature and fonnuuon of the honc.s 
in 17(52, he entered 011 tbe.pracdce of Ids 
profession. His favorite studies were anat¬ 
omy aiid physiology. He soon received . 
the appointment of professor of anatouijr 
in die celebrated institute of his native 
city, and published an interesting treuti^, 
on the urinaiy vessels of birds. Encour¬ 
aged by the approbation with which this] 
work was received, he resolved on writing.' 
a complete piiysiolb^ of birds; but he af 
terwordiiBonfined himself to an investi- 
Aition or the organs of hearing. In these 
pSfsuitSjhewas fortuitously led to die dis- 
coveiy of several phenomena, which b^ve 





led to 

from t 

On^o journey to SiiU^iglia and Rimini, < be ascribed to the stimulus'of the electric , 
be. WbB so fortunate as to trace the cause, fluid passing along ftlie nervei^ and fibres, ' 
of the'electric aj>pearauces whidt are ob- as in a shock, from a LeydeU/jar. In the 
served in the torptdo, and wrote a learned furtlier demonstration of his views of 
treatise on this subject. Simple in his the production of galvauisrai Volta show- 
■ manners and vtidics, and being tiaturally cd that plates of different metals, su'ch as 
inclined to inclarmhol^, he avoided ^neral silver and zinc, in contact with one an- 
society. Tim loss of his, beloved wife, in other, are excited, the silver negatively, 
1790, rendered him' iticonsolable. As his and the zinc positively; and, by employ- 
conscience would not permk Jiim, during iiig several pairs of those plates, conneei- ' 
the revolution, to take the tmlh requin'd ing them in such a manner that the elec-' 
of aH'public officers, he was deprived of his, tricity excited by each pair should lie 
office. He retired into the country, and diffused through the whole, he discovered * 
<lied Dec. 4,1798. In Rome a medal has a mode of gj^atly augmenting tlie galvau- 
been struck with his eftigy. ic energy, and jtresenuxl to chemistiy an , 

Galvanism. Although this agent is gcji- unrivplled instrument of research. It, 
erally Inilievcd to no idciitic.al witli clectrici- consisted of any number of pairs of zinc ■ 
ty,'yet its mode of production, aitd the laws and copj)cr, or zinc and silver plates; each 
which it observes when in action, are rfo j)air being sejtarated from the adjoining . 
far peculiar, that it is most advantageous- ones by pieces ‘ of clot|li, nearly of the 

ly treated of by itself. Its name is <leriv- same size os tlx? plates, and moistened in ' - 

«n 1 liom Galvani (q. v.), an Italian philoso- a satufated solution of salt. The relative 
pher, who, in a course? of exj)crinieuts on position of the metals in each pair was 
animal •iiTitability, observed the first strik- the same in the whole serit?.s; i. e., if tlie 
ing phenomenon whicli led to its discovery, copper was placed below the zinc in the 
This oljscrvation related to the muscular first (?nmhinafion, the same order was 
contractions that take place in the leg of a jn-cserved iti all the others. Tlie pile was 
frog recently killed, when two metals, contained in a proper fratrie, formed of ' 
sucli; as zinc and silver', one of them glass jj^llars, fixed iiUo a jiiecc of thick 

touching the eniral nerve, and tlio other wood, uliieli afforded the upjiaratUs botli ' 

the muscles to v^Jiich it* is distributed, are support and insulation. The insti'umeut 
brought into contact with one another, thus arranged was found to be in the same 
The theory which he invented to aceouiit stati? of evfiiemeiit as the single pair of 
for this phenomenon was, that tlte differ- metallic plfetes, affeeting tlie electrometer, 
ent p^irts of an anitnal im» in opposite and exciting muscular contractions, in a 
states of electricity, ai^d that the effect of similar manner, ‘but in a niucli greater 
the metal is merely to restore the equilib- degree. The opposite ends of the pile ^ 
rium. The fallacy of tliis theory was were also differently excited, the side . 
fully shown, about ten years after; in the which began with a zine plate being posi- I 
year 1800, by Volta, u ccdehi’ated jirofessor five, and tlie otlier negative; and hence, '' 
of natural pliilosopiiy at Pavia, who ex- when they were made to comiriunicate 
cited siHiilar contractions by making a by inetuis of a wire from e.ach, electricity 
connexion between two parts of a nerve', flowed from one to the other in a con- 
betw’een two muscles, or between two tinned current. If the wires were aji- 
parts of tlie same muscle ; but. to pro- plied to living matter, sensations and coii- 
eluce the effect, two different metals were tractions w'ere excited; they also gave the' 
found to be requisite. He showwl al.so, electric spark. This instrp\T>ii»«,- at pres- 
that ilia similar way sensations can lie ex- en* ran’ly used, in f'busequence of iiioro '' 
cited; as, for example, a piece of silver convenient' arrangements upon the saiiie 
lieing applied to one side of the ton^c, principle, has received the uaitie of tlie vol- 
and a piece of copper tb the oilier, when foie pile. Another apparatus for the same 
their edges are brougli* into contact. Or puiqiose was invented by Volta, which , 
a connexion is established between theiiK lie called the couronne de tosses. It con- 
by a conductor, a peculiar taste is felt, an<r sisted of a series of glass cups nearly fill- ' 
often a flash of lighl appears to pass be- ed with water or a saline solution. Ineacli 
fore the eyes. Hence he wus led to infer, ,cup was placed a plate of zinc, and a plute''. 
that the electricity is derived,* not .from of silver or copjfbr; tlie plate of silver'’in , 
the living system, but frbnrf tlie action A- tlie one cup being connected witli that of . 
cited between the metal and the humid, zinc in the other, by a thin sfip of metal 
a^mol fibre ; that the animal matter acts bent into on arc, wd the same «rdei tihihg. 
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a new Bbnch'of scjepce, called, merely as-a medium'this elec- 
he discoverer, edLvanisiJi. (q. v.) u-icity, and that file efiects produced are to ' 
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preserved as in the construction of tl>e. under tlie existing circunljsrtances, has the 


' pile.' Se» ural improvements upon tlie vol- 
* taic pile were soon made hy other philus- 
ophets; and the diseweries in gulvtuiistu 
' uiu}ti})lied With a rapidity, and to an ex- 
:tent, which surpass auy thing iH’forc known 
» in the liistory of science, in attempting 

■ to gi\ e an outline of those discoveries, we 
'shall obsene the fpllowiug order . Tht 
amstruction qf ihc godygntc appca-atiis, ami 

■ ,ihe circumstances essential tu the. cxcUument 

of this modification of electricity ; ‘2. its elec¬ 
trical (Jfrrts ; 3. iis chemical agimy ; and 
4. the theory of galvanism. ^ 

1. The siinpli' contact of different eon- 
dveiing liotiics is all that is n^-eesbary li>r 
tlio excitcineut of galvanic' edcctncity. 
Conductors of elaclricily (see Klr(trJ.c{ty) 
liavc la'cn divided into perfect and imper¬ 
fect ; ill,* tbrnrfr comprehending the met¬ 
als, plumluigo and chan'oal, die mineral 
acids, and saline solutioAs; tin: latter in¬ 


strongost attraction for sulphur, detarmines 
thejwsitive pole. Thus, in a series of 
copper tind iron plateB, introdnced inw a 
porcelain trough, the cells of which are 
lilied with water nr with acid stdulions, 
lire iron is positive and the copjier ne_i;a- 
live; but when the cells ar’ lille-d with a 
solution of SHl\ilun-et ef’potn'di, the ('oji- 
ju'r is positive, niul the iron negtillve. 
When one metal only is conei'ined, the 
surfaej' opjiysite the acid is negative, and 
that in conhtet with die solution of die 
alkali and snlplnp', or of its alkali, is pusj- 
tive.—isiiuple galvanic circles ar»> pos¬ 
sessed of blit feeble powers; yet tliesi- :ll•>^' 
often snfficioptly obvious, as in die in- 
stance aliove alluded to, of u slip of "iiic 
laid upon the tongue and a piece of silvtn- 
under it. In this case, we have an e.\ji'ii- 
j)j(; of the arhingemeiit of two perfiM t 
eonduetors (the melals) with one impef- 


clndbig water, ulcoliol and ether, sulplinr, .ti clone (the tonijne, or rather the lluidH 

winch it contains). A piece of ijiiiic, irn- 
inerM'd in water whieli is Ireely exjiose.l 
to the alhiosplieie, oxjdi/es veryjpiowb' 
blit when placed in the same situation, in 
contact widi a piece of silver, its oxala- 
tion is much more mpid. l>y immersing 
iron and silver (also in contact with each 
oilier) in dilute niunatic acid, the aetioii 
of ttie acid upon tl." iron is coiisidctahlt' 


oils, rt'sins, meuiliic oxides, and com- 
pi inds of chlorine. TJie least compli- 
r..:el galvanic aiTaiigemeut i.s terincil a 
simple galvanic c'rrl'. Jt consists of tlin'o 
conductors; of winch one, at least, must 
!»<■ solid, ill*' second fluid ; die third may 
be either solid or fluid. In tiie following 
tables, sonic difh rcnt simple circle!, are ar¬ 
ranged in die order of their‘jlowers; the 


most energetic occupying the bigliest place, increasi'd ; and liydiogen gas is evuived 


TMe vf Elert) iCit/Aivmto .'nn'Tit .• u hirh. hu Cn/ii- 
hinatnm. Ji'crn V:it‘'U Jliit/rih s. cumpui-ntl of- 
f'So pcrfnt Cuniiiicton, and onemipi’rl'i’Cl C.ta- 
finflar. 

» 

radi of Uifst' ,.‘'>oli:lioii.of mine arn!. 


Zinc, 
li on. 

Till, 

Ic’iid. 

Copper, 

Silver, 1 

Gold. 

Plaiaia. 

Clrarcoal 


IIV the po.'itive I 
{pole III all I he ‘ 

siilistii iicps I 

Ix'low It, and; 
IlUgatllRHltll { 
■ re^JK'tt to 
th.ne uliuve 
It in tlio col- 
ainn. 


imirttilie <i< o', 
V(il|>Luiic acid, 
' sal-aniniiiniac, 
■ iiilre, 

' utlioi neutral 

ill! Is. 


i'roiii the water, not only 'vhere it is iti 
contact with the iron, biu where it toncli- 
cs the silv er. These tiicts exjiiaiii w liy, in 
the shcatbirig of ships, it is nect'asarv to 
use liolts of the fe line metal wiiicii Idnns 
the jilates; for if too difll rerit metals be 
emplojed, they both oxidate very .siieediiy, 
in coin-etpience of their Ibrmiug, witli' 
the Wilier of the octmi, a feimple galvifli*- 
ic circle., Compomid galvanic cin'las, 
or galvanic batteries, arc fornied by ir.ulti- 


Tahlp vj Elutrim'. Arrtiilp^i meiilx. cniiii.'tfimr of 
• one perfect Conductor oud tiro impcrjeil Con- 
ducton _ 

'Solution of sulptlli-'irhp.jrr. {Nitric acid, 
ret of potash. Silver, jSulplniric ; "id, 

' • ■poladii, |Li'cuI, Miui'atic acid, 

sudiV. Till, Any Miliiliunis 

/'lie, continuing 

• ‘ Ollier metals, acid.s. 

Cliarcord. 

In explanation tdf these tabhis, it may be 
observed, that in, all those eases where the 
flirid tneustrua afford ox 3 ;gf;n, tlio.se metals 
which have tlie sti'ongdst attraction for 
Qxygfen are those wliicli form tlie ]>ositive 
““ ’b. But when the.fluid menstrua nflbrd 
shut; ta tho inetal;^ the metal, which. 


whicJi ronyiose 
plates of zinc 


plying those arrajigeiiients 
!siin|ile circles. Thus, If 
and of bilver,and pieces of woollen cloth 
of the feiiiue size as the jilates, and pnois- 
teiied,w'ith wa\er,lie piled iipoii'each otlicr 
in the order of zinc., silver, cloth; zinc, 
silver, dotli; and so on, for .twenty or 
iiiore repetitious, we luive tile, voltaic ])il'f,' 
the description of w hich was given above. { 
, The power of such n comhiiiiition is sul-' 

, ficient to give a smart shock, as may I'k; ' 
felt by grasping in flic hands, previously 
iiioifeteiied, the wires eonueeting the iiihder 
and lower extremities of the iiHt), Tlie 
shock inn|f lie renewed at pleastnc, nil-,- 
lilt after a fliw hours, the activity' of the 
piifii begins to abate, and linallj i cn.si s .li- 
togetlier.-r-But the galvanic appuriitus, 
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far Ithe most convenient, ,iuid *^nerally. tween them< sijpnoited. by lueces of 
used, was invented by IV^. Cruickshank— Wood, is the plate or zinc, distant a;i eighth 
the gdvmic hough, as it is natnud; and / or a fourth of an inch from the copfier on 
which ‘ consists of a Jong and narrow ‘ each side. The communication between 
trough,* made, of baked wood. Grooves these triple plates is established by arcs of 
are cut iii the. trough, opijosite to, mtd lead or other metal, connecting each ceii- 
tit the distance of i and | of an ilich * tail zinc jilate with tiie copper of the. ad- 


copper I 

joining cell. Tliis. urrangeinenf: is very 
powdnul in ..produciiig light and Jieat. An 
ingenious modificution of this apjairatus 
has lieen conti-ived by doctor Har§ of Phil- 
adel]>hiu. It consists of concentric coils 
of ‘cojiper and zinc, so susjiendcd by 
licarns and levrtfs as to I>e made to descend, 
at pleasure, instantaneously into the excit¬ 
ing fluid contained in glass jars or wood¬ 
en troughs, without paititionst, Each coil 
is formed from a zinc sheet of 9 inches by 
U, and one of cojijior 14 by (i, more of the 
copjier being required; as diis metid 'd 
made to commence within the zinc, and 
completely to surround it without. The 
sla'cts are so coiled us to leave iMitweeu 
them interstices ofa quarter of an inch. In 
kept clean ; and besides, it can be con- the original apparatus, tliey were aiTiinged 

in hvo rows, 40 coils in each: on their itn- • 
inei-sion in the appropriate fluid, the im¬ 
mediate evolution of heat and light was 
liiund to be most intense, far exceeding 
that of voltaic piles or trouglis of an 
efjual nuTnlierof serici^iuid extent of sur¬ 
face ; 'ainl on account of its superior pow¬ 
er of causing the. combustion of metallic 
wires aiid leaves, the instrument was 
named, hy its inventor, the galvanic defla- , 
gralor .—The size of the plates composing 
the galviinic series has been vaiied from 
one or two inches square to that of a 
great lulmber of feet. The hatlety of Mr. ' 
Children cfuisisted of twenty pairs of 
eojtper and zinc, plah's, each plate being 0 • 
feet long by 2 feet 8 inches broad., Each 
pair was (!onrfected by»leadcn straps at tlie 
top, and had a siqiarate wooden cull. 
Tlicso cells wt're capable pf coiitainuig 
945 gallons of liquid. The plates were 
Sus{>ended from a wooden beam, by 
means of which they could' at once be * 
lowered into the cells, and egaiu raised, at 
pleasure. Doctor .Ilfire constructed *an 
apparatus consisting of 20 sheetspf copper 
and the same unmlier of zuic, each 20 
inches square, and so arranged as to Ite j 
'I'quivalent to a battery of two galvanic 
^mirs, excepting that there is no insulation, 
*jill the plates being plunged into one ve^el. 
This instrument, from its evolving caloric , 
tlie zinc, and two of the other, Uie cop-♦“with scarcely any electricity, was called- 

by doctor Hgrq tlfe caloririudor. Messrs. 
Wetherell and Peale, of Philadelplita, 


from, each oth%^ and into these are let 
down, and Fecu?B< by a certient, square 
jilates of- zinc anJ copper, previously 
united together by soldering. The space, 
tlierefore, 1>etween each jtlir of plates, 
ibrms a cell for the purpose or containing 
the liquid by wliich the combination is to 
be made active. The plates may be from 
.'1 to () or 8 inches s(j[uare; and care is to 
lie Taken, in their arrangement in the 
trough, that the prder in which they arc 
inserted be not in any instiuice reversed, 
but that the copper side of each double 
plate be alwaystowanLs one hand, and tlie 
•zinc side towards the other. Tliq galvanic 
trough, thus constructed, is more easily 
put in action than tlie pile, and more easily 


tinued longer in action, as it contains 
more liquid; owing to which cause it is 
also more energetic. For ordinurj- cxjht- 
jnieuts, a trough containing 50 pairs of 
plates 4 inches squaiv is sufficient. In 
those CBStis where a greater jiower is want¬ 
ed, it may Ihj commanded hy uniting tlie 
}»ower of several sucli trough!? through 
the union of the ziiic end of one ti-ongli 
with the copiier end of another, by a metal¬ 
lic slij) or wire. The battery of the royal 
institution, with wliicli sir llumpln-ey 
Davy made his great discoveries, is corn- 

[ losed of 2000 pairs of plates, each }ilate 
laving as square inches of surface.—A" 
improvement in the voltaic battery has 
iH'en niadc, the hint for wliich was deriv¬ 
ed from tlie couronm de tosses : it con¬ 
sists in keeping die plates detached, instead 
of solder'mg them together. They ai-e 
connected at the upper pdge by a mi'iallic 
arc, and are introduced into a trough 
'divided into cells by partitions of glass (or 
somethiKS into troughs wholly made of 
earthen ware), in such a manner that one 
plate is on one side of die partition, the 
other on the other. This arrangi'inent 
has the advantage, that, both surfaces of 
JJach plate being acted on, a greater power 
is obtained. Doctor Wollaston has height¬ 
ened the improvement, by placing in 
each cell one plate of the one metal, as 


iwr, Bd that each suifiice of tbe|^inc maw 
w opposed to a surface of copper. Tly 
plates of copper are connected bymetallro 
both at the top and bottom; and be- 
, 31*- 

' •. '$ 


experimented with >0611 larger pairs in the 
form of coiicoiJtric coils; one pair.con- 
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;tain^g boarly ^0 square feet of ca^i 
apd another nearly 100. ■ 

'Ditferpnl liquids ore employed to fill „ _ 

• thetfavitiesoftlietroughtannitiscsaemial 'od with the opposite poles, or sides, of tut 
^ to employ thc^c wliinlt exert a-chemical active galvanic trough, are brongfit iieju' 

aetion'Ui»on one of the metals, tlioef^t' eacli other, a sjMirk is sc'cn loi^s Itetwetiil 
with pure water being vyry iiiconsideW •llfeitj, accompiuiiod with a. alight sfiiap or’ 

- ble. Jn gimernl, the galvamc effect is pro- report, iiiulj on estahliahiyK a coiiuhiiniea- 
poilioual to the tapidity with which hy means of thof^iaixla, previously 

more ojddable metal is acted upon by the moistened, a distinet^hock is pen’ei\ed,‘j 
^inten'cmng fluid. Thus where the liquid similar to that which is produced hv fluv 
employed is pure water, die electric ex- discharge of a Leydep jar. Hoth inlhseu- 
citeraeiit is very feeble, for tlie, aetiod-oii ees, also, art prtqmgated tbrougli a nuni- 
tiie metals is feeble; still the zinc is, evi n her of jwrsoiis without aji_\ percejttihle in- , 

I in this arrtmgeinent, pliSerA’ed to he 'oxi- tenal of time. On connecting the enda . 
<iized inoEo rapidly than it wuiikl he,were ofa suflieieiitly powerful batteiy, by na-aMs 
it not in conpict with thc,cop]>er.. As;i- »if fine merallic wires, or slender |)ieces of 
line solution, as of .nuiriate ol’ so.la, oi* freshly prepared ehareoal, thesi'eonduet- 
irmriate of ammunin, is I’oiiiid to cause a ors become intensely lieated, and a vivid 
<more rai>id oxydation of the zinr; autl,ae- w hite light apjiears at the j)oints of the 
eonlingly, tlie eleetiic power is greater: charcoal; and as this phenomenon tabes 
and, lastly, an acid fluid, whicii oxygenates place equally in nif atmosphere toid of- 

■ and qisSolves tlie metals nmch more rap- oxygen gas, or even tinder the surtacc of 
hlly, produces tlie highest activity of water, it nianil'estly cannot he ascribed to 
which the battery is eapalile. ’The fluid comlaistion. If the ronimunicatiop Ini 
a- arrally used i-, nitric acid, diluted wiili established by metallic leaves, the Jiictals 

’ no or'30 fillies its veight of water.—The luirn witli vivid .scintillations; and, if tlie 
rteefne ra/Mmn, original I j contrived by M. galvanic fluid, in its circuit, he made to 
. de Lnc, is usually classed with galvtinie jians through gunpowder, pliospliorus iitid 
arrangements. Tt is tornied nf disis of a niixture of liydrogen and oxygen gas»v, 

. Dutch gilt paper ariil sinular discs* of lam- the} are inflamed. These observations ii - 
inated zinc. The.se, in a peifectly. dry dueeil tlie liclief, tliat the agent or power 
state, am jiileil up into two eolnmiis, the excited by the voltaic iqqMu-atus is idciitr- 
d/flerent metals eoiisiaiitly alfeniating cal with that which is called into activity 
with each other in tlieir position, until by tlie elt efrical nmeliin^, ; for not only 
they attain tlio height of 18 niches, w lien may all the common electrical experimenr.-v 
they are coated over with a g!a.ss eylin- be jierl’ormed by moans of galvnnisin, but ' 

, der. They arc then plactal at the dis- it has been sho'.ti by doctor Wollaston, i 
tance of 4 or 5 inches from eaelr other, tiiat tlie ehemicnl .eftecUs of the galvanic 
and between thetft Is hiis[)eniieii, on a batteiy may be produced by'electricity. 
pivot, a ijght steel needle, whieli is at- Tbo eonihiious requinol for producing tbij-. 
tracted alteniatgiy to the one jiile and electri'..al effects of the voltaic battery are 
*'tlie other, moving hetvveoii'them like a clifli-rant. Electrical attractions and re- 
penduluni. This curious instrumeut, in- pulsions take jilaco in the highest dogrea, 
stead of being soon exhanvicd, like the w'hen a groat niinioer of small plalc.s arc ’ 
'J)fle, with humin sultstanrgs, is fumid to employed, and'the cells filled with water, 
edntinue aetivq fi»r several years, and lias For acting on the electrometer, therefbrt*, ' 
»«t)cep applied to the measurement of a battery of iiunierpiis small plates is pe- 
‘ time, by caus hig it to give motion to tlie culiarly suited, and common riVer water 
’ pe'iiduluinof iicKya^i , is the iiest material fi»r its excitation. For ■ 

’ '2.EkctricalEffcdsofihcGal7>(micIiatttnf. producing sjvirlcs, or giving shocks, q nu- 
Urider thi.s head are included till thi;,«‘l- meroiis series of idates, about four inches 
•sfects which Tcscuible tlie usual phenpme- square, and excited w'ilh dilute acid, isre- 
lia pEo<lu(^l by the electrical machine, quired. Ftir liurning metallic leaves, fua-^ 

' Galvanism, even when (‘.xcitedhy a single iug win*, and igniting charcoal, a sm^lf 
galvanic circle, such as a pieciv'of zinc, anmnher ol’ large jduU's answer bettor than 
■'simflar one of copper, tmd a piece of cloth a great nmnlier of stijalJ ones; a strotig 
. Tnolsierieal With a solution of muriate of ' tu’id soliitio]* should aW be emjiloycd. 

■ .ammdnia, distinctly afl^cts the golil leaf » ,T Cltfmml Effects of Galvanism, Tb^ 

, ' of tlie condensing electrometer. If the Aost siinjne chemical effect of the galvan' 

• wnc end bo u[)[)erninst, and be ponneeted i^ bailer}' is the ignition and fusion of 
.{lirecdy witli the instrument, the electrici- pictais, which has already beeiialJudedto 

^ • m ■ ' ■ • 
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ty iihdlcateil »iwsitive. - If tlic pin of the 
electrometer toqch, the copper, tljo elec- 
iricitv is nesative. Wlicn wires coiineel. . 
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abov«.. The facilitjr of being igwted, in most important qheihwalbflfe^itrfgdvan- ,' 
tlie different metals, appears to be invcrae- ism, however, S that of pioduqi^ de^^! 
jy proportional tp their power of con- composition. TJie Substance ^i^t^decpfa'- ' 
diustinc beat. ^ Hetice plotiiKt, which has -posed by it was tvutcr.' When two .^ojd 
. the lowest conducting power, is most ea- or plutiiia wi^es are connected with the-. 

sily ignited ; and silver, wbicli qonducts bpposito poles of a liattcry, jiild their frep. 

• beat with greater facility than atiy other extirmiiit's aro |)lungod hito the Same cup' 
iuctal,is ignited^with^niorc diificuhy tliau of water, but without touching eacli oUi- 
jpiy of the resa^iTIic combustions pro- <-r, ljytlrog<;A gas i.s disengaged 'at the 
duced by galvanic^angements have al- negative vv^re, and oxygen at tlie posjtive • 
so lieeii spokcjii of above, ’The jdates for si(je. lly coiliS’ting the gast's in ^parati! 

this purpose sliould not liT^less than four * ' - *> - • -> -‘ j- - i 

jiielics square, and an aggregate of notlp.«s 
than 150 jiairs of plates employcil. I'lie 
hietals are burnt, *)r rather deilagratcd, in 
tJie fmii of very tliiii leaves. Gold omits 
a very vivitl white light, inelining a littU) 
to blue ; tlte l^ime of silv’er is a vivid 
green, soJiiewbat like that of emerald, and 
zLtie a bluish while dame, fringed vvitli 
rod. The most sirikingotFeet of the v oltaio 
battery, however, i.s tlie iiitonso light, vviiich 
is prodiieed hy placing two jiieecs of 
<‘harcoal, cut mio tiic sliajic of pointed 
' pencils, at the, two ends of the wires of 
an iuterrnjited cinaii’i. When tlie battery 
is a very powerful out*,, and the chan-oal 
points arp brought witliiu the iiOili or 40th 
of an ineli of eaeli other, a liright sputk is 
))rodueed. Hy withdrawing the j)oiiit.s 
from each otlier, a- eunstant discJiaige 
takes pliice tlirougli tiie heated air, ill a 
space of I'rom one to four or more iiieh- 
es,,according to tlie energy of the tinjiii- 
ratiis, itrodiicing a mo.S't brilljaiit aren of 
light, of consith’rabie hn'udth, and in the 
litrrp of a double cone, lhaliiia, intro¬ 
duced intfi 'tills areb, melts as wax does in 


tiilies as tJiey an; formtal, ijiey are found, 
to bt; quite pure, and in the exact jirbpor- 
tion of two measures of bydjogeu to one 
of oxygen. If wires of a mure - oxidable 
inetiil are t'lnployed. the li 3 'drogen gas/ 
Will appear us usual, but the oxygen, m- , 
stead of cscajiing, coinliiiies with the met¬ 
al, eonvertmg it into an oxide. Niuper- 
oii.-i other eotiipoimds, such,as acid^ and- 
salts, are found to be decomposable iu 
tilt* same manner, one of these elements 
appearing .it one side of the battery, and ,. 
the ojlier at the ojijiosite extrcmily. A 
reiyarkable law iu the circumstances at¬ 
tending the decomposition i.s also ohserv- 
t'd. Thus, ill deeompo‘^'iug wat«T or any ■ 
other eoiiipoimd, the same constituent 
principle is always di.sengagtsd at the pnic 
side of the battery; so that the principles 
wliicli •collect around each pole have a 
certtim tinalogy ; iiiAamnialile bodies, al¬ 
kalies and earths go to the negative side, 
wlillc oxvgeu and acids go more to the ; 
jKi.sitive side, it is al.so found, that not 
only are the elements of a compound fluid ■ 
sejianiicd hy galvanic energy to tlie oppo-, 
site wires in distant parts of the qontuin- ’ 
the flame of a caudle. This light equals ing vessel, without the movement of these 
the lirilliancj of the sun, and cannot lie elements lieing pereeptihlo, hut that the ‘ 
lionie hy eyes of comnioii strength, mi- elements may even lie evolved in sepai'ate 
■ less protected hy glassp.s, /I'li.at it does portioii.s * of the fluid placed in distinct- 
not :irise from comhu.stion, is jirovial lijr vessels, and connected only hv some slight , 
'tlie fact, that very little of the charcoal i.s link, as a few lihres of moi.st cotton or 


Wasted hy its continuance for some 
time. In the use' of the deflagmfor, it vvtis 
observed .by professor Sillinian, that, dur¬ 
ing the discharge, the chari'oal point of 
tlie jiositive pole shot out iiUo a little stu- 
lactical knot), in the direction of the o|)- 
positc point; while, in the cJiarcoul of the 
negative pole, on the contrary, a crater- 
sliaped cavity was ibrmed at the same 
time, appearing as if matter was actually 
tranrfeiTcd from the iK'galivu to the jiosi- 
tivc side. Tlie subsequent examination 
of the matter Unis apparently transferal' 
as it had all the marks of having bef 
fu.sed, induced the belief that tlie cliorc/al 
pasHiHl, in the state of vapor, ihtough 
'ignited arch of flame, and concreted a/' 
VI.arriving at die positive pule. 


umlautlius. Thus two glaascs may lie 
filled with {Hire water, ahd connected . 
willi moistened thread; the positive wire 
immeix'il iu the water in one vessel, anfl ' 
tlie negative in that of tlie other; ai\d im¬ 
mediately oxygen gsis will lie disengaged , 
at the extremity of the former, and hy¬ 
drogen gas at the extremity of dm latter. ' 
Now’, in this instance, it is obvious g diffi-* 
-eulty iruiiicdiately presents itself in at-,', 
ttaiqiting to account for die sejiarate evo- i 
lutioii of the elements. If they were'- 
bodi jirwluced in one vessel, it' m^bt be 
conceived tha^ they arose from the de- , 
coinjiosltion of ftne portion of water, and ^ 
had been attracteil to the op]iosith poles.. 
But how can this happen in separate yes- ;■ 
sels .3 What becomes of tho lij"t||t)gen in , 
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^e'vel^l, where the po«tive wire is plac- 
and why does oxygeA not appear in 
;^e other vessel, in which the negative 

■ wire is imraersod ? Tjxe only explanation 
that can be given, is to suppose that one 

■ or botli of these ingredients must have 
passed from one vessel to the other, along 
tlie connecting fibres of thread, although 

■ we are unabk: to perceive such a trans¬ 
mission. Ninnerous other facts of a sim¬ 
ilar nature are also now kno^vn, particu¬ 
larly wth rcsj)cct to the docom])os)tion 
of saline solutions. Thus, let two cups 
of agate or gold (as glass is liable to he 
acted upon) be connected by a few fibres 
of amianthus moistened by water, and a 
solution of sulphate of soda or of potash, 

. niti-ate of jxitash, nitrate of silver, or any 
«)ther compound salt, he placed in ctich of 
the cyr|>s. Now, if wc introduce into one 
the posjpve wire, and into the othet* the 
negative wire, of a galvanic battery in ae- 
. tion, in a short time the principles of the 
Kill will be separatetl,and all the acid will 
bt> collected in the vessel witli whirh the 
pc'.iiive pole communicate^?, lind all the 
base in the other; each lieirig conveyed 
by the medium of tlie moistened atniun- 
thus, and, as it would in opposite 

currehts, passing one another in so nur- 
TOW a space, Avithout roinbining oc other¬ 
wise interfering with each other's moi e- 
iiients. Again, if tlie saline solution he 
placed in one of the nips, and distilk;d 
. Avater in the other, and the jm^itive Avire 
inserted in the latter, the acid will leaA’e 
both the base Avith Avhicli it was united 
and the .vessel in which it Avas, and jmsiss 
by the amianthii-s wholly into the Avater, 
the has?* remuiuiiig in the first cuji: and 
if, after this cliaitge he eftl'cted, the wires 
jo-c reversed, the acid will immediately 
« begin to quit the cup into Avlticli it had 
' “ passed in tlie fanner experiment, and io 
.return to the first nip, whik* the base will 
' move in an opposite diroelion, till all of it 
is collected in the vessel in Avhieh tlie 
negative wire, was placed. Phenomena 
, Btiil more extra<irdinary present them- 
selves in connexion wi*h these most inter¬ 
esting researchi's. The elemciifs of ccni- 
. pound bodies are actually conveyed by 
the influence of ^ the electric current 
.through solutions of substances. An which,, 
/ under other circumstance.s, they would 
have exerted «n immediate and powerful 
chemic^d action, without any siie.h eflect 
being produced., Acids, for example, may ’ 
be transmitted fhim one dcup, conueetod 
" witli the negative pole, to another cup on ‘ 
r the opposite or jiositivft side, through a 
I portion of fluid in ao intermediate cup 


ting’d wiflt My of the' Vegetable colored 
infusions,. Avliich' arc instantly retjdcned 
•by the presence of an. acid, without oc¬ 
casioning .the slightest change of color. 
Tlie san^e happens also with alkalies. 
Sir H. Davy found that when throe ves¬ 
sels were connected Avith each other by 
moistened amiimthu^ andj:hero Avgs plac¬ 
ed in the first a soluti^ of sulphate of 
potash, Avith a wire .«rom tlie negative 
side, in the middle a vessel with a soiu- 
. tion of aminoi&d fa sulistaiicc having a 
strong attracUoii for sulphuric acid), and 
in the tliird, water, with a wire from the 
positive side of thtf galvanic battery,—-in 
five minutes (a battery of 150 pairs of 
plates being employed) acid was found 
collceting around the Avire in tlic AA'ater. 
It had, therefore, (lasseil thniugh the am¬ 
monia, without the affinity of tliis ffieing 
sufficirjit to arrest it.‘ When tlie disposi¬ 
tion A\-as reversed, and the saline solutioli 
connected Avith the jiositive side, the Aiva- 
ter Avith the negative, and an acid placed 
in the middle, tlie alkaline base was con¬ 
veyed througli the interjiose'l acid, and 
collected in the pure water. The same' 
results Avere obtained in oiieratiiig on a 
number of other salts, alkaline, eortliy and 
metallic. Where a strong force of cohe¬ 
sion, hoAvever, interfered,' tJie siihstaiiee 
was intercepted : thus sulphuric acid 
could not be transmitted through a sulii- 
lion of liarj’tes or strontifes; nor these 
earths through sul[>liiiric acid: when it 
w'as attempted, these earths fell down in 
insoluble precipitates. N6t only liquids, 

, but solid substai;ces are decomposed by 
means of the galvanic energy,, and theii 
elements transfetTcd to the opposite wires. 
And such is the force of this agent, tliat 
the most minute portion of a substance 
thus acted on by dther of the wires "Is 
doUected around it. Portions of muriatic 
^aeiil, of soda, and of otlier alkalies and 
aciils, appear at the opposite jioles, even 
when distilled water alone is employed, 
proving that those substances, in the con¬ 
dition of neutral salts, exist in all waters, 
however [iiirified they may be by art. 
From these researclies, the, general law is 
established, tliat when' compounds are 
placed in th§ gailvdiiic circuit, their ele¬ 
ments arc separated fi-om the state of 
combination in wliich they exist, aud, ac- 
(!^Arding to tlieir peculiar nature, are col¬ 
lected,—some around the positive, others 
ar^mnd the negative jiole. How this is 
efl *cted, whether by attractions alone cx- 
ertW at each pole, or by repulsions, or by 
both, the element attracted to the one be¬ 
ing reiicllcd from the other, is not so ap^ 
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parent, ^ Grotthiis, in explaining 'thev gal-, 
vanic ^^composition of water,'atlyaijiced 
the Conjecture, that as, in the voltdic pile, 
each pair of pktes has its negative and 
|K>s]tivS poles, it may establish a similar 
poJari^ among the elementary paiticlA 
of the portion .of water interposed be¬ 
tween' its principal poles. One element 
of tlie water majvAus acquire the jjosi- 
tivc, the other the itegative state; and if 
this happens, then, aceoeding to die laws 
of electricity, tjiat which become neg- 
,ative (the oxygen in tlie cadfc of Avater) 
will be repelled from tire mjgative and at¬ 
tracted to the ijositive pole ; and that 
which has hedonic positive (the hydrogen) 
will be rejielled from the positive and at¬ 
tracted to the negative side. This expla¬ 
nation is (‘Xtreinely jirobalile. With re- 
ganl to the mode of laniveyance, it may 
Im! by successive decompositions and re- 
eomposititms of the conilKumd between 
the Ivvo [)olcs; in water, lor instance, the 
particle at each Avirc may be decompos¬ 
ed; the one-element may be disengaged, 
and tlie residual elemeut may attract a 
(•orres|)onding ])ortion of tlie other from 
tlie next jiarticle, and thus, by a series of 
successive rleconqiositions and rcconi(>o- 
hilioiis, each may he brought to the wire 
to which it is attracted and cvolvi-d ; or, 
what is equally possible, the deconiixisi- 
I'on may Ik; confined to the particles at 
each pole, and the elotnent receiving the 
opposite cli'ctricity may he n;pelled from 
' it, and, by this rejinlsion and the corres¬ 
ponding attraction at the ojiposite Avire, he 
lirought to that other jiolc; :uid analogy is 
ill liivor of this siqiposition. In atmospher¬ 
ic air, iMidics rcndoivd positively or nega¬ 
tively electrical, arc attracted and reiielled 
at considi.'rablc distances. From the de¬ 
gree in which elecuicity exists in galvanic 
aiTangcments, water is a medium, with 
regard to it, nearly as atmospheric air is 
to electricity evolved in the fcomrnon elec¬ 
trical machine; and it may theixdbre al¬ 
low electric attractions ufid repulsions to 
operate in a similar manner. A dilTI.-reiit 
theory lias been |)roposed by sir II. Davy, 
and which has receiv^ed the, appellation of 
the fled, jKltemicrd theory. It has bi'en 
adopted some eminom pluloso})hers, 




aiid ainong Others by Berzelius, lie con¬ 
ceived that liodies possi-ss natural electric 
energies, which are iuherciit in tlu'in, 
whether they ifhe in d state of eomhinn, 
fion or not. Oxygen, chlorii| 0 ,iodine air 
acids, according to the theory, are iiat 
rally negative ; while inflammables, 
liydrogen, sulphur, &c.^ attd metals, are 
nigurally positive. Hence, when llic com-* 


ml 
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biiiattons'of these sul^nces istq subrerteef 
by the galvanic infliieifce, the substances 
are evolved in the electric state natural tg ’ 
thorn; and as it i» a law Jbf electpqjty, 
that bodies iu opposite states attract' eacii ^ 
other, the oxygon, lx;ing negittive, is im- - 
mediately attracted by the positive wire,' 
while the inflanimaUe or metallic'base, 
being naturally jiosidve, is" attracted' by 
the negative wire., In this way, uifi- 
form app(‘uranc('s of tllese bodies at their 
particular poles, is accounted for. To ex- ' 
jilaiii how-conjhination is subverted by 
the electric iiifluouce, a further hyjxithesis 
is suggested by the author of the theory, 
viz. that chemical attraction may itself Ivc 
a modification of electricity ; tjrat die 
stime [Kiwcr which communicates attrac- • 
live and rejmisive properties to masses rtf 
matter, may, when acting upon the ulti¬ 
mate particles of different liodies, hiduce ■ 
them eitlier to sejiarate or unite, ns their. , 
natural electrical states are the same or: 
difreixiiit. Tims, if hydrogen is naturally 
positive, and oxygen naturally negative, , 
according to the laws of electriCitj’, they 
must attract each other; and if these op- ’ 
])ositc stall's are sufficiently exalted to 
give them an attmetive force, siqierior'to 
the ))ovvpr of aggregation, they may he ex- 
jiected to combine ; ^ind in like manner, 
other bodies, wliojie particles are indifli'r- 
ent states, may from this cause he united 
together. If a body also, wliosc elecirical 
eni'i-gy excpials that of one of the stih- 
stances comhined, be brought to act upon - 
sliest', It m.ay ex|K*l that ingredient, and ‘ 
take its place ; and this may he the cause 
of what is called decomposition from 
elective affinity. Tlie oflect of heat, like- 
vvis(*, in promoting I'onihination ordeeom- • 
]>osition, may often defM'iid on its exciting ^ 
electrical encfgy ; and the‘elevation of ’ 
teni|)erature and production of fight, so 
frequently ftttendiiig chemical action, may 
depend on the changes attending the 
electrical' states, since such changes are 
accompanieil with die evolution of heal*' 
and light. The agimcy of the g*dlvanic 
apparatus, dicn, iu pl-odiicing dccoinposi- - 
tioii, it is conceived on this'hyjiothcris, is,* 
tliat the two wires placed in contact with , 
till* coinpomid, an', in states of electricity, ; 
inoix' intensely exalted thun the natural 
states of the tw’o ingredients ; hence the 
attraction of these two highly electrified ' 
points overcomes that subsisting between 
thesp'ingn'dients: they are separated, and ■ 
immediately dnfwii to tho respective 
Ijolcs,—the positive constituent to the 
negative win*, and the ingredient which 
is naturally negative, to the iHisitivc wire-' , 
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bt forward The alkalies and earths^were in this man- • - 
[*hus, when ner successively'decom|)osed ;en''sub- 
' ■ diy acids, such as the o^tolic and boracic,- stance, witli the aspect and properties of 
tire touched With an< insubted {date of 'a metal, appeared at the negative pole, ' 
^copper, the electric equilibrium is imine- while oxygen gas was disengaged*’at the ' 

: ^Jiately disturl»od; the acids ore fbuhd, af-' ♦jfositive surface. Another instance of tlie 
; ter the contact, to be in the ijegative state successful application of these vipws is . 
of eleotricily, and the metal to be positive, ‘seen in the attempts ojprsir H, Davy to' 
Here then it was supposed, that their nat- protect the copper ^^atliini^ of sliips' 
ural states ore manifested, such as they from corrosion. It S well known that , 
are, inherently, at all times. Again, when the copper shcailang of vessels oxidi/es . 
the same* plate is applied to earthy and very rapidly itPsea water, and, coifsequeiit- 
' alkaline substances, the opixisitc appear- ly, wastes With such rapidity os to require ' 
ance is presented; the metal liecomes trequent'renewal. Sir H. Davy observed 
negative, and the latter bodies positive, that the copper derived its oxygen from 
And lastly, when acids are brought in atmospheric air dissolved in the water, 
contact directly with earthy and alkaline and tiiat the oxide of copper then took 
.substances, the same relative states are , muriatic acid from the ^oda and niagne- 
exhibited—‘■the fbnner become negative, sia, forining with it a sul>-muriate of the . 
and the latter positive. To tliese specu- oxide or copper. Now, if the copper did 
lations, however, it has been objected, tliat not o:<cidize, it cotild not combine with 
there is not the slightest evidence that muriatic acid; and, according to sir H. 
bodies are naturally in jiarticular electric Davy, it only eoml)incs with oxygen, be- 
states. That they become either positive cause, by contact with that body, it is ren- 
■ ‘ T negative when submitted to certain o|)- deix'd positivt'ly t'lcctrical. If, therefore, ' 

• l ations, is no proof that they exist orig- the copper could ly any means be made 
inally in one condition moretlian another, negative, then the copper and oxygen would 
Since the tendency, also, alway.s is to an have no tendency to unite. The object, 
electric equilibrium, if two substances then, was to render coj)per permanently 
‘ were naturally in opposite states, and were, negative. Now this is done by bringing 
by the electric attraction, brouglit uito copper in contact witli zinc or iron ; for 
corpbination, as soon us they united, the tlie former then becomes negative, aud the 
oj>position of states would cease, an equi- latter })ositive. Acting .on this reasoning, 
librium would result, and no attractive it was found that the oxidation of tjie copr 
force would remain to keep fhem in un- jier might be completely prevented. A 
ion. It has also been shown, in opposi- piece of zinc ns large as a pea, or tlie head 
. non to this hypotlie.sis, that bodies in oj)- of a small round ntul, was found fullj" ad- 
posite states of electricity, do not com- etjuate to preserve 4o or 50 square inches 
bine when presented to each pthcr, and of copper; and this wherever it was plac- 
tbat bodies in similar states combine with ed, or under whatever form it was' used, 
as much force os if in dissimilar states. Eveiy side and eveiy surface of the co|)- ■, ■ 
The, theory, then'fore, does not yet stand j)er remained bright, whilst the iron or the 
on so finn a'basis as to induce chemists zinc was slowly corroded. -Unhappily for 
to abemdon the nomeqclatiire they have the application of tliis principle in prac- 
• hitherto em[)loycd, and cease to regard tice, it is found that unless a certain degree 
, .affinity as a distinct sfiecies of attraction, of corrosion takes place in the copper,.its-’ . 
But at the same time it must be admitted, surface becomes foul, from the adhesion of 
that the electro-chemical theory is found- seaweeds and shellfish. It is jiossible, , 
on extensive observation and numer- however, that, by duly adjusting the pro; 
OU8 facts, and has Jtioved, in. the hands portion of iron and coppey, a certain de- 
‘ 'of its distinguished autiior, a safe guide gree of corrosion may be allowed to occur, 
.'to some of the most fiuuous discoveries sufficient to prevent the adhesion of for¬ 
ever made in chemistry. Rcganling all eign lx)dies, and yet materially retarding 
compounds as constituted of (ijipositely the of the copper. A more siiccess- 
electricjil elements, sir H. Davy conceived ful application of the&e principles has licen 
T tbaf none of them should resist decompo- ^suggested by Mr. Pepys, which is to pre- 
sitioii, if exposed to a batteiy of sufficient ^crve iron'or steel instruments from rust 
intensity ; a^id he accordingly subjected ^y contact witli a piece of zincl The iron ' 
,tb galvanic action substances whicli-^till d'-steel is thereby rendered negative, while 
then had been regarded as simjde, lex- tfie zinc, being positive, oxidizes with in- 
pecting that if tliey .wero compound, they cr^ed rapidity.—It istotheelectro-cltenfi- 
V.would be resolved intp their elcnieiits. ical theory, also, that chemistry owes tJt© 


ASrwmber of' facts are brpug 
Jin sunport of these views. 1 




Galvanism/ /'371’^ 
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- most philosopliicd arrangement of Vfhich these effects, accprding as the «rpcture of. * 
it appears capable. By it bodies a^'di- the galvanic arrangement varies. Thus,’ ' 
video into groups, accordingly as their u^- • a fewmetallic plates, of a surface with two ,• 
'oral electric energies are the same or dif- ' or three square feetj will powerful in' 
ferent* The electric, energies are ascer- producing heat, and light, and will there-,' ' 
tained Tjy exposing compounds to the ac** fbro deflagrate* metallic leaves placed in 
' tionof a galvanic batteiy, and ^observing the circuit, and illuminate charcoal fibints' 


the circuit, and illuminate charcoal fioints' 
the pole at w^ich the elements appear, vividly ; but the Iwittery which they form 
Those fliat coUecfcarouiid the positive pole will display little power of. electrical at- 
are said to have a flugative electric ener- traction and repulsion,-wiirhaye cornpar- 
gy ; and those are cS mgide red positive atively little effect on sentient organ.s, 
electrics which are attnlctSIl towards tlie scarcely producing any shock, and'will ' 
negative pole. The followinj; list, show- act feebly in producing chemical’decom-, 
sng tlie electric energy of the diflerent ele- position. Thus the great battery of Mr. 
mentary substances m relation to (sach otli- Children and the deflagrator of Dr. Hare,. 
er, is taken from‘Berzelius’s System of which melted nuiny feet of.platiua with 
C^emistiy. They arc given by their an- ease, had no very remarkable povv^r in 
thor as an approximation to llieir true or- efiecting decomposition, or in giving 


der, rather than as rigidly exact. All 
bodies enumerated iii the first Tow are neg¬ 
ative to those of the second. In the first 
' olumn, each substance is negative to 
tiiose below it; and in the second, each 
•clement is positive, coiniraretl with tlie 
subsequent ones. 

1 

M:galive Electrics. Positive Electrics. 

<! Ixygen. Pota‘4iii m, 

Hul(thur. Sodium. 

Nitrogen. Lithium. 

< 'hloriue. Barium. 

Iodine. ■ Strontium. 

Fluorine. Calcium. 

Phosphorus. ]Vlagii«:siiim. 

Seleiiiuin. Beryllium. 

Arsenic. Yttrium. 

Chromium. Alimmiium. 

Molybdenum. Zirconium. 

'I’ungSten. Manganese. 

iWon.- Zinc. 

('ari)oii. Cadmium. 

Antimony. Iron. 

Tellurium. . Nickel. 

Columhium. Cobalt. 

Titanium. , Cerium. 

Silicon. Lead. 

Osmium. Tin. 

Hydrogen. Bismuth. 


iWon.- Zinc. 

('ari)oii. Cadmium. 

Antimony. Iron. 

Tellurium. . Nickel. 

Columhium. Cobalt. 

Titanium. . Cerium. 

Silicon. Lead. 

Osmium. Tin. 

Hydrogen. Bismuth. 

. Uraniuiq. 

, ( Qopjier. 

I Silver. 

Mercury. 

PoUitdiura. 

Platina. I 

Rhodium. 

' Iridimn. i 

Gold. I 

Before concluding this pajtof the suhl 
ject, it should be refuarked, that in tl* 
proriuction of the different effects arisiilg 
from the operation of galvanism, a differ- 
eij^ law is observed Vviili regard to each of 


shocks.- If the same amount of surikee, 
however, as existed in either of these ar¬ 
rangements, hail been disposed in a liattery, 
so as to have formed fbur times the number 
of plates, the result would have been, that 
tlio hqrning oftect would liave hci'n di- * 
minishi'd, \vliile it would have exhibited 
more evidently the different electrical 
states, and been more pc werful in excit¬ 
ing sensations in unimal organs, and in 
giving rise to ehemlcal docomjiositions. 

4. Theory of Onlvamsm. The various • 
attempts whieh havi^ at differetit times 
been mui^ to cx)ilaui the phenomena of f 
galvanism, by the ap[)lieutiun of the law's 
which are known to govern those of ordi¬ 
nary electricity, have, on the Avliole, been 
attended w'ith little success ; and the the¬ 
ory of this hraiK'h of philosophy still re- 
mams involved in coiisiderahle uncertain- • 
ty. We do not yet understand the nature ; 
of that force wdiieli originally disturbs the 
electrical condition of tlic diflerent jiarts , 
of the voltaic apparatus, and constitutes 
the primary source of galvanic jiower. 
Volta conceived that it proceeds solely 
from the contact of the metals,—the inter¬ 
posed solutions operating merely as con- . 
(luctors, by means of w;lii(;h the electrici¬ 
ty developed by each pair of ]>lates is ‘ 
conveyed from one part of the ajiparatus 
t^> rtic other. But iif proportion as a more' 
extensive acquaintance with the j)he- 
nomena afforded themcaus of a more ac-' 
curate analysis, tlie insufficiency of this, 
which jvas termed the electrical t/veory., 
became more apparent; and it is now re¬ 
garded as fully established, that the pri- 
mary agent in the evolution of electricity, 
is the torce of chemical attraction. This 
latter view of tin? subject has led to what ' 
may be called the chemical ^ary' of 
galvardsm. The basis of this theory iie- - 
pends upon tlie following facts, namely . 



'vm 

Tiffll no eeo^ble efibctii are t«todu‘6ed by' 
■”^*at5ombination formed orsubEtencea whicI^ 
'^;-Jmve no jchemical action ,<Mi each otiierj 
.^thiit the action of pile Is always ac- 
•Com}>anied by the oxidation of the zinc, 

• y and that the energy of the .pile in produc- 
'' jng .chemical decompositiona and. other 
- galvanic effects is in some proportion t!o 


lii .t/tia, 
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• is, ' j ^ * • * 

ii are piodubed by'' it was excited, in the tirst place. _^___ 

way; the ,t^oiy explains why chemical',' 
acuoD, tiwilgh not essential to the first def 
velopenfient 'of electricity, is nevjeltlieless '- 
uecedsouy fur enabling the voltaic ^ipparu., 
tU8 to bet with energy. This theory may ' 
be regarded as more prtbable'thau either •. 
of th^l Yoriner. The^i’hief diffirnlty 


the activity of the chemical action within ' wJiich is attached tojii^ is in cxpiainiiig. 

- .. how the elements g4.ine to be evolyeij; in * 

opposite clectrifivl states ; for it hup iat -■ 
ready been teinarked, that the (i])inion 
that all iKxJjfCK arc* naturally, ivlietlirr com- ■ 
bined or, insulatt'd, in peculiar <;lectric 
stales, is a mere assumption. (For the ef¬ 
fects of pohaiiism on the niugiiet, sec, ' 
Elertt'o-Mof'ndism.) 

Gama*, Vasco de, l>oni tit Siiu'Sj a small 
seaport of Portugal, of a noble famrly, 
discovered the route to the Etist, Indjcs by 
sea—a discovery of the greatest impor¬ 
tance, not only in regjml to cojinncrce, but 
to the civilization and political relations 
of Europe, and which laid the fomida- 
tion of the cunmiorcial jjower of Portu¬ 
gal in the Indian seas. As soon as tbe 
pupil of Henry the Navigator, Emunuel • 
the FortunatCj^iad ascended mo throne,, 
he determinod to cany into e.\BCution the ' 
project of sailing to India rotind tJjC’ capp 
of Good Hope (discovered in'T4rt(), by, 
llnrth. Diaz), for .which great potparatiuns 
bad been already made by Ins predeces¬ 
sor, John II. By his command, 4 ves.seiiy' 
maimed Svitli lliO marines and sailors, 
wore fitted otg, aral Gama intrusted ,\vjtlr., 
the chief comtnaod. Emanuel solemlilv ; 


the apparatuat itself.. To this theory it 
may oe objected tliat the mere contact of 
substance^ without any chemical change 
whatever, is adequate to tlie" excitement 
of electricity ; and that galvanism, to an 
extent capable of decomposing wafer,' 
may be excited by a galvanic combination 
in which no chemical action whatever oc¬ 
curs. Tlie tliinl theory, and which \vas 
proposed, by sir 11. Davy, is intermediate 
'between tlie two others. It, in some 
mbesure, removes the difficulties peculiar 
to each, by attributing the galvanic excjt- 
ation to tlie combined influence of the 
clectro-raotivc powers of the metals, and 
die chcttiical action of the liquid. Tl^p 
■•ommencement of the jirocess, it is con- 
■ ceived, is that tjjo zinc and cojiper plates, 
hy their contact, break the electric equilib- 
’ rium, in the manner sujjposed l»y Volta, 
and, in consequence, the one metal be- 
(•omes positive anrl ^he other negative. 
'■ All the zinc plates m the serie^ thus be¬ 
come, at tire sjune moment,* jtositively 
electrified, and all the copjK'r ones iicga- 
tiTO ; and by means of the conduetiiig 
fluid with which tlie'celN are filled, the 
electricity accumulates on one side of the 


battery,, and the otiier becomes as strong- delivered to him tiie flag, which be wasiio 


ly negative. But the quui^tity of cleetri- 
.. city th,u8 excited would be msufficir*nt, as 
■t is maintained, for causing energetic ac¬ 
tion. For tliis effect the electric equilibri- 
' ■ mn of each pair of plates must be restor¬ 
ed as soon a.s it is disturbed, in order that 
they may be enabled to fumi^ll an addi- 
V tional supply of electricity. The chtiiui- 
.cal 6.iib.stances of the solution are swjipos- 
; efl to eflect that object in the following 
hmrtncr:—^The negative ingredients of the, 
''i;', liquid, such asoxygea and the acids, pass 
dyer to tlie zinc; while tiie hydrogcii and 
tbe^alkalies, which are positive, go to the 
i.^pbr } in consequence of which both 
' ‘ the metols are for the moment restored to 
their natural condition. But as the cou- 


take with him, with the, cross of iJie oriler. 
of Christ (of wliich llemythe Navigator 
had been graufl-ruaster) ornbroidered' on 
it. July 9, 1497, Gauia went on Imai'd , 
the admiral-ship, wliich borotbe iiamu of 
St. Gabriel. His brother .Paul, had,the 
command of tlie second, and Nicolaus 
Coellio of the third armed ship.. The, 
fourth vessel^ a barge with provisions, w'as 
cominanded by Gonzalo Nguez. No¬ 
vember SO, Gama doubled the cajro of . 
Good Hbpe. In tlie of the 

year 1498, lie reached tbe eastern coast 
of Africa, and, March 1, entered the haw ’ 
bor of Mozambique, tvbere his crew were 
in great danger, on adfeount<of the hoStil*' 
ity of the iimabitoiits to Christians. His 


tact between them coutiimcB, the equilib-s,guns saved him. In Mombaza, he met 


‘; HUm is no sooner resrored, than' it is 
again disturbed ; and when, by a eontinu- 
•’ aiice of‘the chemical bhaiiges, the zinc 
“. and copper recover their natural state, 
■electricity is agaiti developed by a contin- 
I .uanee of the same condition by which 


itwitli similar onmily. His recejition by the/ 
^iilg of Meljhda was more friendly. He . 
lave the admiral,a Mohammedan from, 
Guzerat, 'skilled in navigation, and, an ex- . , 
perienced pilot Holding Ids course straight* 
totyards me coast of Malabar, Gti^i'^a;, 





' ' ' * ■■ r'" 't.', '' ■ . ■ . ’ '■ ■*’' ' -u 

«^rivRd iu May (1. ei, the beahumg of win*; Mating of 20 Jarg^ ship^ With whi'^Ji Cfe- 
ter in lliose regions) at Calicut, o cky in- niutet sail the seljobd time for tiie Ind^. 
Ijabited hy Hhuloos, where the iwler over 


file country, called the K«norin (L e., chief 
kiiigor^mi>eror), had his residence. C^tna, 
on, lus anivid, was favorably received j 
hui the Mohaniinddari inerchanis, who 
visited CalicuL prompted by motives of 
commercial jealousy, found means to dis¬ 
turb this amicable ifyeretuuding. (Jama, 
libwevcr, restored it lysolutioii and 
prudence. The zamoriiniScrwajds s'-nt 
tlie. admiral a- letter for kiiip Hmunuel. 
(Jaiua todk several Indians with him,' in 
Older to give these jieople an jd(‘a of Jiis 
native country. On liis way homeward, 
he again visited the king of Melinda. 
Nicolaus Coellio, sailing la'fore the other' 
vessels, first/cacned the harlior of Liishon, 
where Gama arrived soon jjllcr. llis 
brother Paul, who ilied oti the vojage, he 
had buried in the island of Tercera. Jlis 
voyage luftted two jears and two uientliK. 
(H' 100 men, only 55 returned with him. 
After his arrival in the eajiital, lie spent a 
week in pious excrei.-.es in tlie convent, 
wlufh had been built by ili<' infanrlleury. 
The king s<*nt some ol' the tii'nt olli- 
eers of liis court to salute, him, and, wIk'ii 
V aseo made liis solemn eiUranee into tlu; 
city, public festivals were eolebrated in 
iioiior of him. I'hnantiel bestowed re¬ 
wards upon all the eompanions of the hold 
navigator. Vasco received llir himself 
and hit! descendants the title of don, and 
, tiife dignity of admiral of llie Easlini urns, 
witlian income of IlOOO ducats; he was 
pcrinitled to add- jiait of the arms of the 
kingilom to his family eoutof arms, and, 
on .every voyage to the Iiidiesj to employ 
200,000 crusados on his own aecoimt. 
Some time after, tlie king tilso bi'stowed 
on him the dignity oi’ count of Vidi- 
gneira. The result of this ei.jiedition 
proniisuti such great advaiiUigcs, that all 
those who iiad been opposed to voyages 
of discovci-y changed their opinion. Not 
long after Gama’s return, king Eniiauiel 
sent a squadron of 13 sai} to the Indit's, 
under the command of Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral. AUiuaces luid’ commercial trea¬ 
ties were concluded with the Indian 
princes, and Cabral’s squailroii, as well as 
a lesser one under the commtmd of* Juan 
Coelhoh returned to Portugal with riidi 
cargoes. The greatest zeal for engagiii, 
in the conimdrcc with the Indies wai 
kindled among all classes of the natioi] 
and the harbor of Lislioii was crowdi 
■ witli foreign vessels^ to obtain the melf- 
cliandisc of the East. In the year 1502, 
thj 9 king again fitted out q squadroh con 
•— - ;' . , 32 ' 
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Havih^ forced the hostile‘kiiig of Quiiou 
to pay tribute to thg crown of, PoitU|pJ,. 
he' took his course towards ■ the Inthaii, 
. coast, where lie confirmed the treaty with 
tlie kings of .Cnnanor and Coehini', Which 
had been concluded by Cabral. Both 
^ kings wore eiiemics of the zamorln, Who, 
'/^iiice Gama’s first voyage, had treated the' 
Eiu-opeaiis in a hostile uianiier; 40 Portu¬ 
guese had been killed in Calicut, during 
Caliral’s stay in India, by thu.iriiiabitants, 
who, incited by the intii^iesofthe Moham¬ 
medans, hadtakwi the factory of,the stran-- 
gers by assault. ’ Gama now rc'solved to 
jnaiish the zamorin. Ho apjxiared on the 
coast of Calicut, and, paying no regard to 
the jtcaceahlc proposals of the terrified 
king, made an attack on the ships that lay 
in tlie harbor, and ordered the city to lie 
bombanled. Ilis cannon earned terror and 
de.struclion into the city. At the same 
tiiiK', he himg up .30 Arabs, who had been 
inailo*j)risoners, qttlic yafd-aniis, and sent 
their heads, hands and feet to the king. 
He then jiaid a visit with lus squadron to 
his alh,the king of Cocliun, where he 
received a dejmiatioii from the Christians 
of St. Thomas, so railed (se.e Christians 
if St. IViomas), vvh^ lived in the ncigli- 
horliood, and solicited 'liis protection 
against the jjagans, A bramin of rank, 
aceoitqjaintaf by two of his relations, jire-. 
si'iiied liims(j)f before him, e.v|)ressing ,a 
wi.sh to aeeompany liini to Portugal, that 
he might lie iiistructcjJ in tjie Christian 
religion. Some.days after, this person 
suceee<le,d in jiersiiuding him, that the dif¬ 
ferences betwi:en the Portuguese and the 
zamuriii might be setUeil by his media- ' 
tion. Gama was the more easily imposed 
u I Kill, as the bramiii surrendered to him 
his son ainl nephevv, as pledges of his.sin¬ 
cerity. Committing the. coniniunil of tlie 
stjiiadroii to an ajiproved officer, he sailed, 
with the largest of his ships and a caravcj, 
to (Jalicul, hoping to join, oh tlie voyage,- 
Vincent Sodre, wlio had escorted the dep- 
iiti«s of the Indian^Jhristians home. It 
.soon became evident, however, that the' 
bhiiuin had deceived him; but l>ere also 
his resolution saved him. He punislied 
the trcaeliery of the bramin, returned to 
Coehini, and, after having establislii^ a’ 
factory there, sailed, with ten ships, to Ca- 
naiior. Here he was attacked by the 
^uadron of the king of Caliciit, consiat- 
ing of 29 ships.* After a short engage^ 
meut, Gama put them to flight Among • 
tlie rich) booty found in the vessels ’that 
'had falleii into the power of tine Pwrtw- , 
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' *0 Lisbon, where he ajiived with' rich ear 
■|;oes. At his solemn, entrance, a vessel of 
silver, cohtuiriing tlie tribute of tlie king 
of Quiloa, was carriefl liefore liini, out of 
' which king Emanuel ordered a costly py^ 
10 h'e mule, wliich he ^ presented to the 
' c,o.rlveht at Belcni (Bethlehem), built by 
him instead of the little chapel that had 
been erected by Henry the Nat igator, iii oj-- 
der to render the, memory of tlie gi-eat dis¬ 
coverer immortal. Francis dc Almeida iJnd 
the great Albuquerque hu^* gloriously eon- 
■firmed the {lower of Portugal in India, 
when Gama was sent for Uie third time 
to the theatre of his ronowTi by Emanu- 
el’p successor, John III. He was autlior- 
ized to assume the udministrathin of the 
new colonies, which already evteiitled 
from the Persian gulf to the Molucca.s, 
willi tlie title of viceroy. In LISl, he left 
the harbor of IJsbou, with 14 vessels. 
Immediately after his arrival, ho visited 
several su{pll colonies, uVsiiig all inoaiis, in 
Jiis.jKiwer fur their defence and the jircs- 
’ ervation of the authority of the J’oilii- 
guese lurms among the natives; hut he 
. bad scarcely udniinistered iiis oftice for 
the space of rliree rn{)nths, A\hciq amidst 
the victories of his s({iiadrons, ho sunk 
under the infirmities of age, and died, Dec. 
24, 1524, at (Soa. 

Gambu, or Gamuria, or Gamba (an¬ 
ciently iSfo^ttV); a rivtT in Western Africa, 

' which rises from the mountains on tlie 
iKirdelsof Foofa Jailoo,and flows westerly 
into the Atlantic, about Ipn. 1C° ilty W., 
lat. iVy N. It is navigable to Barra- 
condu, about 400 miles. In the fiigher 
part of its course, it is called by the na¬ 
tives Bffl Deenut. It annually overflows 
V its banks. The territoy along its haiiLs 
is divided among a multitude of petty 
sovereignties, the most considerable of 
whicii is Boor Balum.' The northern side 
' 'is inhabited chiefly by the Jalofls and 
', M^dingoes; the soutficm by the Fe- 
lobps. The commepce of the Gambiai is 
' 'chiefly in the hands of the English, who 

• have erecteri James Fort near its mouthy 
and ibrmed the settlement of Bathurst. 

Oahbo 0E is a gutuircsin, said to be 
, the product of the garcinia gambogia, a 

• •large tree, nearly related to the celebrated 
iPongostan, inhabiting India, Ceyloii, Si- 
gm, Cochin-phina, and Cambodia. The 

: leaves are opposite, gldbrous, ojval and 
' acute; the flowers lew and terminal, 
•pf a yellowish color; the calyx consists^ 
©f fourjeaves, and Ac corolla, of four' 


slightly acid taste. Gamboge is said to' be ‘ 
the inspissated jifice of this tree» ’’abd is 
obtained in, commerce in mn^s of a dull ‘ 
orange color, with a conohoidol fracture, “ 
{msscssing no Smell, but ^ acrid* taste, 
,wliich is vciy slowly developed. When 
ignited, it'melts, t^jwing out a dense ‘ 
.Smoke Avith s{)ajjii(’.; is soluble, or, more 
projieriy, diflrtTSjule in wutcr^ affording a 
liountiful cojor, veiy much employed by 
{Kiinters; is also usi'd' to stain'wood in 
imitation .of box; and the tincture enters 
into ilio roinjiositiou of the gold-colored ' 
varnish, with which irupiufacturos of brass 
are overlaid. It is said to give also a 
beautiful and durable yt'llow stain to 
nau'hle. Its medical pro|)c?ilies are vio- * 
lently {mrgative. 

Game, in general, signifies any diversion 
or sport jierfiirmcd with regularity, or re¬ 
strained by lilies. Games are usually dis¬ 
tinguished into those of address and 
those of hazard. ' To the firat lielong 
chess, tennis, liillianis, wrestling, Arc.; ami 
to the latter, those [lerformed with cards or 
dice, as buckgammuii, ombre, jiicquet, 
whist, (q. V.) (S(‘e also Sports.) 

Gaaie Laws. The game laws of Eng¬ 
land {iroliiitit {tersoiis not having certain 
qualilicutioiisfroni killing certain kinds'of 
game, and all {lersuns from killing such 
game at certain seasons of the year. The 
luns limiting the pritilege of killing game 
to qualified persons spu relics of the ancient 
foK;st laws, wl.ich nijule it os great an of- 
teiicc to kill one of tlm king’s deer as to . 
kill one of*his sidytals. Tliese hre-s are 
justified iqH)!! the assumption, that beasts 
of the chase and game arc a sort of un- 
npjiropriated chattels,^ and so Belong to the 
king; and, aecordingty, it is no infringe¬ 
ment of the right of any of his subjects to 
, grant the privilege' of killing them to any 
.{lersons, with the exclusion of others, any' 
more than to grant an exclusive right 
to a {liccc of unowned land to one man 
is an infringement of the right of another. ' 
But this mode of reasoning would justi^ 
any exclusive privilegies tvhich' could be 
(granted to a .{lart of the subjects of a gov- , I 
etnment in preferenc.e to others, the prop¬ 
erty of every tiling being, in theoj;^, in the 
(government. Biit this is, in fact, not 
Question of legal right, but of citil policy, . 
wid of econqinical utility; and U is by no 
ibpans a satisfactory reason for continuing 
ayirivilege to some, and continuing to de- ■ 
prive otliers of it, that, from time imme- 
rnorialj the distinction has lieen made. 
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.kill game at certain seasons of the year, 
and prohibiting every one froSn destroying 
it at certain otlier periods. ,Sucli laws 
iiave been enacted, in respect to, certain 
game, in somf. of the U. States. Thu.s, 
m Massachusetts, tliefc is a penalty for 
, 'shooting bcitaiu hirJli^ipr killing deer, or 
* taking certain kinds Jllfi^Hh in certain 
m<Mitli8 of the yearand sportsmen, hav¬ 
ing the same iptercst with*the rest of 
•tlie coniiniiuity in their preservation, vigi¬ 
lantly watcli the, execution of these laws. 
These laws arc not liable to the odium 
and reproach of ilie I'higji.sh game law.s. 
The English gatne laws really make a 
very considerahle code, the enforcement 
of which is watched and maintained by 
the game-keepers, a|)point(‘d in all jiarts 
of the kingdom by tiio lords of manors. 
By the statute of 2.i Geo. Ill, no person 
can kill gome until be bus given in his 
name to the clerk of the,place, or otlier 
officer, and obtained a certificate of liis 
qtiullfications. The penalties for a viola¬ 
tion of-those laws ai-e extrtanely w'vcrc. 
Ibistroying conics is jiunislicd by trans- 
, portatipn by 5 Geo. Ill, c, 14; robbing 
warrens was matle iidony by !J Geo. 1 ; 
killing conies hi die iiiglit, or ntteniirt- 
ing tO' kill them, is jiunislied by a tini' of 
10 ^shillings, by ^2 and2<‘lCharles II, e,. 25; 
stalking diyir without i)e,rmission,by'n fine 
of £10, by 19 Hbnry VII, c. 11; liunting or 
killing tliVrn, by a tine of £10, and bonds 
to keep tlH5 peace, by 5 Elizabeth, c. 21 ; 

. engines for the destruction of game kept 
by unqualified persons, are liable to lie 
siiized, under 3 Jac. i,e. 13; selling such 
engines, by a line of 40 shillings, under 
3 Jac. 1, e. 27; and these ]>enqlties, under 
. the statutes of William III, George I and 
George II, arc inerea.sed, and tJie Jaws 
made more severe. 

Games, in antiquity, were public di¬ 
versions, exhibited on solemn oct'usions.' 
Sucli, among the Greeksj were the Olym¬ 
pic, Pythian, Neinaean, &-c. games; and 
among the Komans, the Apollinurian, Cir- 
censian, Cafiitoline,'&:.e.. games. The Ito- 
nians had three sorts of games, viz. sa¬ 
cred, iionorary, and ludicrous. The first 
were instituted iu honor of some deity or 
hero; of which kind were those alrcadl 
mentioned, togedier with the 
Jtmmnii Palatini, &c. Th» second wae 
those exhibited- by private persons no 
please the people; as, the combats of 
gladiators, tlie scgnic ganies, imd other 
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tesseree, tali, trockuf, &c< ''(^o 
Py^inn, Jslemctati, &.c. also, Cir-‘ • 

ewt, Games of the.) , ■ 

Gaminu. (See Spores, unlawful.) ‘ ' 

Gamea ; a Swedisli word, which ap- - 
jiears in several geognipbical names, so¬ 
nifying ancierd, as Gamla Carlehff Ancient' 
Caroline. 

Gammitt. The name given to the table 
or scale laid down by Guido, to the notes 
of which he applied the mooo.syl]abie8 
ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la. Having added a note 
below the pl-oslarubanomenos, or lowest 
tone of the nnciouts,, he acTopted for its 
sign tbegamiiwr of the Greek alphabet; 
and hence liis scale was afterwards called 
gammvt. This gammut consisted of 20 
notes, viz.., two octaves and a inajor-siixth. 
Tlie fii-st octave was distinguished by.,, 
capital letters, as G, A, B, &c.!; the se*' 
(5ond .by smajl letters, as g, a, b, &C., and 
the siijieriiuincrary sixth bj^ double letters, , 
as gg, an, bh, &c. By the Word gammut, ■ 
wi' tiow generally undcrjtaiid the whole 
present existing scale; and to learn tb**, 
names and situations of its different notes. - 
is to loam the ganiniuL It, however, 
issf),ii< ;i *ies siiiqilj' sigtiifios the lowest note ' 
of the Guidunian or common compass. 

Gang ; a ' select number of a ship’s 
crew, ajipointed on any particular soivice, 
and commanded by an officer suitable to 
the oceiAsion. 

(tajjqa ; a Sanscrit word,, mcauing 
river. Hence the Ganges is called so by 
way of excellence, 

(lANGANEiiLi. (Scc Clement XTF.) t 

Gang BoaIvd ; a> plank or board, witli , 
several cleats or stejis nailed to it,.for the' 
convenience of v» alking into' or out of a 
boat 'upon the shore, where the water is 
not dee}) enough to float the boat close to 
the landing place. • ‘ 

Ganges (called by the natives Ganga, 
j. e., the river) ; one of the greatest rivers 
of Asia, wlych rises from the south side . 
of*the Hinimala iribitntains, between Ion. , 
78° and 79° K .; lat. 31° pml 32° N. After 
flowiijg through Scriiiagur, it is joined, in 
Jai. 30° O' N., by the Alacanonda. Pursu¬ 
ing a course of 30 or 40 miles fartlier, it 
issues froin the mountains of Hurdwar. ' 
At AllAliabad it is joined by tliclarge river, 
Jumna, and this junctioiAforms the inostj' 
venerated place of Hindoo,ablutioiu,, It 
afterwards receives the Goomty, Gogra,'’, 
Soane, Bagmutty, Gundpek, Coosy, Tees- ' 
ta, and numerous' smaller rivers. It di- ‘ 
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yidos into nuinerous branches, called the 
motUhs the Ganges, winch flow into the 
' bay of Bengal,, between -lou. 88° abd 91° 
E.; lat. 91°40' and 9Sf 30' N.. The nibiii 
branch receives the great river liarram- 
.pooter about 40 miles above tin; Ixiy. of 
Bengal. Its general course is squth-easf- 
erly; its leni^h, upwards of IGOO miles: 
at 500 miles froth its iiioutli, it is fogr 
miles tyide and GO feet deep in the rainy 
season, diid 30 feet deep in the dry. Its 
descent is computed at 4 inches per mih*; 
its inouon in the dry season less than 3 
iniles an hour; in the wet season, 5 or 
G, and in particular (;irciiinstanees and 
situations, 7 or 8. It is supposed to dis- 


dte remaibk of thd Itones, and the aslie^ 
until an opportunity offers of throwi^ them 
into the Ganges. That line of tlie Gauges 
which lies betyveen .Gangotrcc and Sager: 
island, below Calcutta, is held partibulariy • 
saert'd. Wherever the river runs' fi;Oii|i' 
south to north, contraty to its usual direc¬ 
tion, and wbeiev(‘r it joins other, riveitii 
it aenuirt'H a mbro. peculiar sanctity. Iti 
th<' Britisli courts of^Vustice, tlio'water pf 
the Ganges is useft'''tOr swearing Hindpo^*, 
us tlie Bihli; ijr.fTir Christians, (See 
and JHindois^v.) 

, G,v.\ori;.nk is a great and dangerous 
degree of iiidainination, wherein the parts 
'Itegin to b(‘ in a state of mortifleation. 


chai’ge, on an average, throughput the year, 

. 180,000'euhic feet of water hi a second. 
The’Ganges, like the .Nile, has a teiy 
wide della, extending east and west about 
900 miles, and coiiimpiicing alxnit 900 
' miles, or 300 by the eoiirai' of the river, 
from the sea, and interacetgd by ini-’ 
merons Imtnehes. A part of it is im nn- 
inhahifed eountry, calloiV Siinderbunds, 
overgrown with f<)re.sts and infested with 
tigers. The westernmost branch, called 
the Hoogly, whicli is formed by the Cos- 
. sinilxazar and Jellingliy, is the only branrh 
CA>mmouly natigated by slops. The 
rountry through which it flows,, except 
the Sunderbumls, ischealthy, and tlie *va- 
tnr salubrious, and liiglijy esteemed by 
the natives. Some of the principal cities 
oil this river and its hninclies are Calcut- 
t;i, Dac(‘a, Mooixhedahad, l*atua, Benares, 


Ovngwai ; a narrow jilatfonn, or range 
of planks, laid horizontally along the up¬ 
per jiart ()f a's'hip's side, from the quarter- 
ileck to tlie forecastle, peculiar to ships, 
that are deep waisted, for the rouvenibnee 
of walkiiiir more expeditiously fore and 
aft, than by descending into the waist. It 
is fenced on tin' outside by iron stati- 
cliioiis, and ropes or rails, and, in vessels 
of wi\\\ with a netting, in which part of 
the lianiiiiocks are stowed. In merchant 
ships, it is frequently called the gaiig- 
board. 

Gitngivay is also tliat part of a shipV 
side, both within and without, by which 
persons enter .milj depart. It is pnwided 
with a siifiiciciit mimher of step.s, or 
cleat.'', nailed ujion the ship’s side, nearly 
us low as llie surface of the water, and 
somciimes furnished with a railed accom-' 


Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra and Delhi. It modution ladder, resembling a flight of 
is an imjH*mtive duty of the lliiiiloos to stairs, jirojeeiriig fronitithc ship’s side, and 
bathe in the Gangi's, or, at least, to wash secured by iron braces. 


themselves witji its xvaters, and to dis^ 

• tribute alms on certuiu days. The Hin¬ 
doos btdievc that this river rises imme¬ 
diately from the feet of Braniu, and that 
it iKissesses great niiraculouft powers on 

'account of hs divine origin. Whoever 
dies on its banks, and drinks of its Waters 
liefon' his (loath, is tliouglit to he exempt¬ 
ed from the necessity of reluniiiig into 
this world, and conimencitig a new lifi;. 
Whenever, theicfore,^. a sick iicraon Jpas 
been given over by the physicians, 'lis re¬ 
lations hfiSU'ii to carry him to the hank of 
tbc Ganges, in order that be may drink 
of tb<! .holy water, or be iimner-sed in tlie 
rivfer- ,3uch as live top far from the river 
to admit of this, always preserve somii of 
the preejoust ^’att'r, as a sacred treasure, in 
a o.opi»er vessel, that it may he given them 
iiT,||;i)e hour .of death. ^ This water is, 

* tliereforo, a considerable article of com- 
tnerce in India. It is also customary, af- 

' burned, to preserve 


Gangvay al.-io used to fpgnifv a nar¬ 
row pH.ssage left in llie hold, wlicu a ship 
is'Laden, in ord»*r to enter any particulur 
placeas occusirai may require, wjiether to 
examine the sitimtion of the provisions or 
cargo, to discover and stop a leak, or to 
bring out any article that is wanted. 

Finally, gangiocn/ implies a thorough’ 
fan:, or narrow paA'«nge.of any kind. 

' To bring to the Gangway; a ])hrase sig- 
tiify iiig to punish a seaman, by seizing hint 
up, and flogging him with a eat-o’-niuc- 
tuii.s. 

Gai)'net {sula, Brisson). This bird is 
about three feet in length, and six in 
breadth frohi tip to tip; the whole piu- 
fmage is ol'a ditty white, incliiiiiig to gray. 
y*hc eyes are of a pale yellow, and sitr- 
Uiiindcd with a naked skin, of a fine hlu4 
^')lor. The'4)ill is six inches long, uii(i' 
fr^mished hoiieath with a kind of pouch, 
like that of the pelicans, w'itlt which birds 
tlie. ganuef was classed by Linna^u^. The 
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whole circuit*'of (.bose fish round tho 
British island^. They migrate to the soutli- 
ward in die wiiitcrj^^d, appear on the 
coast of Portiigal. IiiX'g, breeding sed- 


?annetB are birds of pa^ge, a^nnfig in' Other, eadh pertott bemgTtjirtiishefd Vith a : 
Treat Britain iii the summer, oenving smatf twisted *coi^, cailed ahaving ' 
about March, and defiarting 'in August or two or three knots upon if; the.delfnr 
September. Tliey principally feed on quant is tliefi stripped naked above the..' 
herrings ; and hence it is proliable, that waist, and ordered to pds's fbrward b^wceii / 
their arrival and departure are influenced the two rows of men oh one side, end' aft' ' 
by die motions of tiiose fish, as they are on the other side, a certain, pumber Of. 
constantly seen attending tlicm during the timeSi , farfely, exceeding three, during 

which every person gives him' stripes as • 
he runs along; in his passage, be is some- 
tiiiies trijipcd up, and severely liaiidlod 
wliile incapable of proceeding. This pun- ■ 
son, these birds retire tolilgh rocks on ishmciit, wliich is called ntnrnng ganf- ■, 

let, IB seldom inflicted, except for such , 
crimes as naturally excite general antip¬ 
athy amongst the seamen. , ' 

Ganymede; great grandson of Dar- ■ 
daiius, wlio founded tlic city of Twjy, son ■ 
of Tros and of CallirrhoO, a daughter of' 
the .Scamaiidcr. Jupiter, in the shape of an 
eagle, carried iiim oft'from mopn^ Ida.to 
tJie seat of tlie gods, where Jic discharged 
tlie office of cnji-hcarer to the. irnrhorials^ 
Hclie having rendered lierstdf unworthy 
flocks that rise from tlicir nests. These of tlii^ office. This fiction has aflbrded, 

hotli to poets and artists, an inexhaustible 
siqiply of fjiibjects. Numerous paintings, , 
statues, cameos and intaglios, inasterworks 


uninhabited islands, and are found in im¬ 
mense numbers in the Orkneys, and oh 
Bass islaiid, near Kdinbili'gh. Tliese dreary 
precipices are almost covered, during May 
and Juno, with nest.s, eggs and young 
birds. Pennant jays that tlic iinmhci'S of 
these binls that fly around tlieir hroeding 
place.s, ajijM'ar to a person .at some dis¬ 
tance like a swarm of bees; and vvlien he 
ap[)roaches the foot of the rocks, the air 
is irnnicdiul^ly darkeneil with tlic vast 


nests are generally formed of sea-weed. 
The female lays only one egg, though, if 
it be removed, she will dejiosit another. 
The young are much darker than the old 
birds. They remain in tiie nest until they 
have nearly .attained their full size, hcc'oin- 
ing extremely fat. In this state tliey are 
niucJi esteenieil, though their flesh is 
strong and fishy. In St. Kilda, they form 
the princijial foml of the inhaljitaiits; 
Martin states that no less tlian 2‘2,000 arc 
consumed Hiimially. The taking of tJiese 
birds is attended with groat danger. The 
)icrsons employed in it are let down by a 
'ro|>c from the loj) of the jirecipices, and 
thus Inuig suspended at very great lieights. 
Tliey arc in peril, not only from tlic inse¬ 
cure footing of those who hold the rope, 
hut also, from tlie dislodgment of the loose 
.stone.s. When the person thussuspi'iided 
has beaten down all the birds witliiii his 
reach, ho is raised and lowered .as occa¬ 
sion requires; and when he 1ms coinjilete- 
ly destroyed all in one quarter, he is re¬ 
moved to another. Both the eggs and 
birds are pre.served in small pyramidal 
stone buildings, covered \vitl\, ashes, to 
jirotcct them from moisture. 

Gantlope, or Gauntlope . (vulgarly 
pronoimced gantlet ); a race which a crim¬ 
inal is sentenced to run in a vessel of war, 


of ancient art, have descended to us. 
upriu which this youth, scarcely passed 
the years of boyhood, is representeif as 
of groaP bi'uutj;. Tln^ representations of 
Ganymede are to be recognised by the 
Phrygian c;i]), and the eagle, which is 
either standing beside liim, or canying 
him in its talons to Olympus. * 

Gaol, (fjec Jail .) 

Gar is a root cornmoh to tlie Ten-' 
tonic, Sclavonic! ai'd Persian languages, 
meaning a fortified place, and appearing 
in iriany geographical uaineB, os Kash¬ 
gar, place of tlie inoiintaius, ikargard (a'.» 
German place), old city. The KiLssion 
gorod, the cml of many geographical' 
nam^s, js of the same, origin. So are krad 
and grad. 

Garat ;—^1. Dbminiipie Joseph, count; • 
bom in 17()0, While a private scholar,' 
ho inuiio him.sclf very advnnthgeoasly • 
known by a eulogy on De I’Hopital. He, 
thixi liceatne a meialier of tlie constituent ' 
assembly; after the dissolution of whioli, ' 
111 * was cairied along ip the revolutionary 
tonvnt. lie sustained iiuinerous imiior- . 
taut offices. In the year 1792, he was 
minister of justice; it therefore fell to his 


for felony, or some otlier heinous oflencej lof to announce his sentence to Louis 
It is executed in tlie following nianner-l XVI. In tlie reign of Napoleon, he was ‘ 
The wliole shiyi’s crew is di^(»osed in twJ a member of the senate. Louis XVIIl 
rows, standing face to face on hodi sidi^ gave him no apiNfiufinent; and, when tlie 
of the deck, so as to form a line wiiei'^y national institute, of which he bad been 
to go forwa^ on one side, and aft oil the a member, was newly organized, he was , 
. 32* 
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out in loSO t^pi^e^d his Mi^noir^ d<»itli, and his &cuve and troubled life, we 
laJlideM Suard d par k XVJfl Skde. are 'asttniisiied at die {lerfectiuii of his. ' 
i,\'.—jf. Pierr® Jeanby bhdi a Gascon, and erne. Sjpanish poetiy is highly hidebtod*, 
nephew of the preceding; a relehmU‘d tb him; u>r without bis aid, liowau, a for^ 

. singer, and one of the .most distinguished eigin^r, would never have succ4»ded in faia, 

' profe^rs in the luuacal conservatory in innnratipns, more poitirularly as hb liad ' - 
Paria The voice of Garat was,- in tone a fomiidnble adversary in Chrisloval de “3 
and conipass, very, remarkable, an|I his' fastiilejo., Itoscaii \vas so grateful fttr the'\ 
fiicUity* was adinirable. His e\eeuti4)u of assi^ance, tliat lie colh'ctSd tlie woiks of 


. die music of Glnrk was iiartirulurly 
esh'emed. He died IVIareli 2, 1821!. * 
Garcia, Madame, (tsee .Miilibrtm.) 
GaRcijl\so'i>£ 1 .A Veoa (projicrlj Gar- 
das Laso dt la Tega), ndled the princr 
of Spanish pods, was Isini at I’oleib', in 
the year 1503. His father was roman- 
dador mayor, of l.et>n, ot' t)i*' order of 
Santiago, eounsellor of '<tate in tlie reign 
of Ferdinand the <'athohe. and amlKissn- 
tlor at tlie eoiin of Iieo X : bis mother 
was <k)iiua Saneba Gurn^an. Ilotli faiiii- 
ilies are vt ry aiieienr. Aeeonliiig to :ui 
uc'couiit given in ilte Hislona de las Gnt r- 
ras cirilfs, the Gareilustic reeeive«l their 
.-'iniaine fntm their eombats with Moorish 
iaTfJes. Ill the grefit valley Of Gruiiada, 
.l ulletl la rtgiJ. Giiied by nature witliall 
Uiii qualities <if a pin't, (iureiliwi siiDn 
found hi.s projier s]>li<‘re. His genius was 
kindled by the .'tii.ly of the am-ients, jiar- 
ticularly of tl^e Komans. Jtoseun liiid iil- 
. ce^dy iK'gnii to iniqvplaut the MTsifie.it.on 
of the Italians itito Spanish poetry. (Jar- 
cilaso followed hi.-* e.vaniple, and, dc'troy- 
iogliis earlier atleiiqits, iniituted the Ital¬ 
ians only.* He Mireeeded -o well, that he 
is still ranked {imong-tlie Im'M Sptini'ii po¬ 
ets. Most of the events of iii> life may 
lie learned from Ins own woiks. II<- lived 
fora king timo in Italy, and rtfterwards 
travelled tlirough pan of Gennany, in tlie 
‘ service pf (’liarles V. In l.“r2!t, la- vva.- 
engaged in tin* e\|ieffiti<iii agaitiM Soli- 
man, and, in IfWlo, in that against Tunis. 
In the latter, he received a vvoiiud jn his 
• arm, after vvliirli ho remained Mime time 
in Naples. In l.’vWi, he eointtianded IK) 
companies of infantry, and aecompaiikai 
.die imfH'ria! army against Mar.-eilles. 
Upon its retreat, th<‘ artiiv was detaiiieil 
by a tower gan-wmeft by Moois, saiif lo 
lic thg power of Mny near Frejus. 'riii; 
emperor gave Jiiin orders tti lake ii. Gar- 
ciiaso, amidst a shower of siones, jin-swid 
.fbrwoitl wUh a hallierd In his hand; but 
scarcely had he placetl his foot upon tlie 
, buhler, when he tell to tin- ground, danger¬ 
ously W'onnded in Jiis head. He was car¬ 
ried to Nice, where he d^ied at the age of 
.33 years. His Body vriis brought to 'I’ole- 
do, in 1538; and plodeti in the tomb of his 
■ family. When yve coiiwtler his early 


his friend with the gri'atest, care. They 
consist of t'clogi^f epistles, odes, aonp,^ 
sonnets (in lie imitated Petrarch),' 

and some smaller poems. An edition of 
hi.> works, Uvith notes, appeared at Ma- 
driil, in 1/115, and Herreras.commentary 
(Seville, bldO), with lurtes by Azara (Ma¬ 
drid. 1715.5, Ito.). Wit inu.st not eonlouial 
with him tin- liiea, Gareilaso de la Vej^ 
of Gn.sco in Ameriea (hi*ni in 1540, died 
in 1(520), the niitlior Of the Hisloria de las- 
»-ii,ti^nfditdtsy Vomptistadd Peru \l.isl>otr, 
biOli, fit., and Madrid, 1722,2 voJs. fol.;, 
and La Florida (LisImhi, 100.5, 4to., and ' 
Madrid. 1723. fob). 

Garo; a deparuneiit of Fninee. (Seo 
Ikparlini id.) 

G viio, Po.NT i>i:; n Itomaii aqnediiet, 
I'ranee, in Gard, 10 miles from Nisines, 
joining two nioiintain.s, and ;uissiiig over 
the Giudon. ll eonsisis of tliiee liere of 
arelii's: ■„ ir>7 <i-et liigh, 530 long at the 
hotroni, and 872 at die top. TJie gnuideur 
and Minplieity of jliis mpniiment excite 
the ndiiiinilion of i ven traveller. 

(Jvi'.nr.N, AleMuider, 'ui eminent bntan- 
i-l and zoologist, leun in Scotland in 
I7IK), and educated at the university' 
Kdinhnrgli. He went to America, and 
settled as a [tliv.'-ieiim at Gliarloston in 
South Gurolina, in 1752. Hen* lie en- 
gtiged ill hotanieui ivsetu-elies, and. iM'com 
mg ■lis.suislied with the system of Tbnr- 
ledurt, Uieii followed by most iiatunilisT-s, ' 
111 : opt'iied a eorre.sprititleiico vvitii the ceb 
(ihrated Liniia'iis, in 175.5. Soon atlcr, he 
obtained llie PhUosophia Itotanira, the 
Systsmd .Yalartp, and some other work.s 
of die Swedish botanist, which greatlj as- 
sih)ed litin in his niqniries. Ili.s laixirs 
’ were diiected to tJie discovery and verifi¬ 
cation «>f new siH'eies among tlie animal 
artd vcgetalilii triliesof North America, in 
which he was very Buccessfiil. I'o Ins 
eAcrtions Liimunis vvfis indebted, partieu- 
larly, for a know ledge ,of llie inserts and. 
fislies of Oarolinu; amoii^ which is tlio 
\j£iren lacertiria, a most chnbus animal, re- 
Y‘ml>liiig lK>th a lizard aiid a fish. After 
I residence isl' neiirly 20 years in Amen • ' 
doctor Garden return^ to Kngland, in 
coiiseqiieiicc of tdie political commotions 
w'Uich preceded the American war. He 
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was elected a fellow flie' royal sbeietjr was iwid to life' ajsl t 


. Doctor Garden published An Aecount of the only ornaments ef tiie'sai^dGiis of the 
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the Ggmmtus Eledricvji, or Electrical Eel, philosophcrBat Athens. ‘ Tne descriptidus 
in the Philosophical TrttiiSfl?<‘tion8,andsonic of ganions in the later CNfeek »oveli«s do 
other detacheil papers, but produce*! no not show any ^at pru,gre83 in the ait of 
separate work? ^ pardeiiing in their time ; and it would be 

<rARi>GNiNC. Iferdcr, iu hia Kalligone; worth while to inquire, whether die same 


calls gardotiiiig tht^^ijecond libt^ral art, 
iircbitecture the first^^A distnet," says 
he, “of which every jiart oeurs what is 
best^or it, iii which no wasf^ spot aciui- 
ses 'tlie indolence of tin: iniiabitaiits, and 
which is ndoriied hy lieuiitiful gnnh-ns, 
needs no statu«:s ou_ (he road ; Pmnotia, 
Ceres, Pules, Venuiiiiitis, Sylvan ainl Flo¬ 
ra meet UBvvilli. all liieir •iift>=> Art and 


not show any mtat progress in tlie ait of 
gnrdcnihg in their time ; and it would be 
worth while to inquire, wbetliertJie same 
cause,, whitdi prevented the cultivation of 
Iands<‘a{Mi (minting with the ancients, did 
not nlso‘(jrevent the progress of the art 
of gtirdening. The ancients stood-in a’ 
difiennit ndation to iftiture from thcirtod- 
enis. Th« true art of gardening te jirobu-* 
hly coimceteil with rbat element of the 
romantic, wliicli has exercised so great uii 
influenee f)ii all arts ever since the revival 


iintun*'ari‘ >Im^- harmoniously luitigled. of nits and letters, and, in some degri^-. 
To distiiiguisli^ti nainr.-, liarmoiiy fioiii ever since the Cliristiap era. Even the 
flisconl; to di»<*-ern the character of every grottos of the ancient« Owed their Origm 
region with a 'la.ste which dev elopes and niendv to the desire for the cindness they 
ilisposes to tlie^best advantage (he beau- atlbnied. iVatiiral grottoes J«*d toartificjal 


ties of jiiiture—if tliis is not a line art, 
then none etiists.” lfo\vcv<T true it may 
la:, that gardctiing deserves to be railed a 
flue art, we can hardiy agree with Her¬ 
der, that it isthejecond m the order of 
lime; for tliougli gardens must have orig-' 
inated soon ufter man bad advaneial lie- 


om‘s,whiCli were eonstmetial in the pala¬ 
ces m^^Kome, and in winch, as Pliny says, 
iKiture was eoimterfeitetl. But a gi'ottc) 
does not eoiistitiite a garden; tuitl lliat the 
Romans hud no fine gardens, in oiirscnsc 
of the word, is proved by several (laasages 
of tlieir uutiiors, and by the accounts we 


\ond the mere nomadie life, yet the prae- 
tic«; of gardeiiiiig iis a line art, that is, 
not nieniy a.> a Useful oceu|uitioii, must 
necessarily have been of a niiieb laier 
date. 'Fbe banging gardens id' Seniini- 
, mis are reckoned among the vvnmli i-s of 
the world ; but tisit wliieh ustonislies js 
not therefore bctuiliftil. Scalliilduigs, 
siipiHMtiid by |)illaiv, eovered vvith_ earth, 
hearing trees, and artilicially vyuten'd, are, 
no doubt, wonderful; but wC have no 
reason t<i suppose them Ixaniiiful. The 
gardens of the Persians (paradises! are 
called by Xenopboif di-iigiitfui places, 
liirtilc and beamihii; but they .seem nitli- 
«r to have h<‘en pluees iialiirally agreea¬ 
ble, with Ihiit-tn'cs, tlowers, &,e.,growing 
spontaneoiisiy, than gardens .tJ'tdieiallv 
laid out and eultivated. 'Whether the 
(irroeks, so distinguished in th(> line arLs, 
negleeted the art of gardening, is a.ques¬ 
tion not yet deeideil. Tlw gardens of 
AlcinoiLs (Odyssey, vii, 1I‘J—1112) were 
nothing but well laid out fruit orchards 
and vineyurd^i, with some rtow(»rs.. The 
grotto of Cal(;'|Mo (Odymy, v, <J3—7.‘1) i/ 
more romantic, but probably is not in- 
' toiidutl to Ik‘ disscrila’d, as u work of ait. 
The eomriion gardens which the Gret ks 
had near their lurms, wen*, mono or less 
like the gardens of AlcinoUs. Attention 


have of their ganleuij. In Pliny'sdcsi-riji- 
, non of his Tuscan villa, w# lind, indeed, 
all coiiveiueiiees—((roteetion ugiiinst the 
weather, an agreeable iui\luro of coolness, 
and wuniiUi ; but every thing beautiful 
ri'lates niendy to buildings, not to the gar¬ 
den, wvhich, with its imniirierable figures 
of Itox, and iii lUs whole disposition, wa.s 
us tasteless as pissibh'. Of the gardens 
of Llleullll^. Varro says, that they were 
nut remarkable for flowers and fruits, but 
li»r the paintings of -the villa. A fertile 
soil, aiid a fine (irosjiect from the villas, 
vvhicli were generally beautifully sitiiatevl, 
seem to liavs'.saiisfuKl tin* Kuiuaii.4. Wliat- 
ever tin* art of gardening had (irodiiced 
am?)ng them, was, with every other trace 
of is'fmeiiifnt, swept nvvny by the Im'rba- 
. riaiis who deviujlatiarltnly.*Charlemagne. 
diK'cted his uttenftoii to this art, hut his 
views dnl not extepd lieyoiid mere ulilitrJ 
'Fhe Troiilmdours of the middle ggro 
sjieak of syitiinetricul ganieiis. Tu Italy, 
at the-time of tlie. revival of lenriiing, at- 
ti'iition was a^in turned tovvunls pleasure 
gunlens. some of which wen' so fiiinoui^ 
iiint drawings were niade of them. Thqy 
may have lieen wry agreeable plac^ but 
we huv'i; no n'Uson to suppose them to 
have exhiiiiUHl iiuich of the skill of nie 
scientific gardener. At a later peiciod, a 
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iiew taste in ganloning prevail^ ln< equally beAt^fbl an^ puHect, out (San wly 
France. Rcgu^ty wu grimed to ex- bp made so V ® proper regard to Uio 
cPss ; clipped liedgi^ aQoys'loid out hi cliaraoterof each. Thus tlio climate, the 
straight line^ flower-be^ tojrturcd into .extent of the grounds, the soil, &c., niust 
fantastic shapes, trees cut into the form determine the character of a garden. Ai- 
of p^iamidB, haj"stacks, animals, &c., kin justly obscr\*es, that nothing deviates 
were now tjie; oidcr of the day. The more from luifun', than tlie- hnitatiuti of 
■ga^eiis corresponded with the taste of her grand works in ininiaturo. All de^^ 
die time, whit-h displayed itself ivith the cejition ceases at die fir^tJviow, and the 
,same artificial stiffness in dress, arcintec- would-be magnificent gonlen apjiears like 


ture and |>octn'. I .cnotre was die inventor 
of this style of French goniening, winch 
however, his succt'ssoni! carried to gneutor 
excess. Nodiing natural was left, and yet 
nature was oflen imitated iu anifloial 
rocks, fountains, &c. Only one thing 
strikes ns os tnilj' grand in gardens of this 
.sort—the fountains, whieli were e.oustrnct- 
ed at great e.xpentu’. Tlie Dutch imitated 
die French. The EiiglisJi were tlie lirst 
who felt the ulisiyxlity of this style. A«l-, 
disoii attacked it in his limious Fs.say.'. on 
Gartiemng, in the ?<peeiaior; and I’ojM', 
in his fourth Moral Lpistie, lashed its 
]tetty, eraiiijH'd and iinnatiiral charueter, 
and disph yed a better taste iij th«’ ganleii 
of Ids litti* villa, at Twickenliuiii; iTowds 
followed him, ami practice went lH'fi>re 
dieorv. (Sec H^niCc \\'.dpok-’s Hisionf 
of Modern Taste in (simuntinff.) This 
style, hovveier, was also rairied to e.\ccsh. 


a mere liaby lionse,,^^'I.s't tlie character of* 
the agreeable, sublime, the awful, the 
sportive, the raral, die neat, the romantic^ 
the fantasfo^ predominate in a garden oc- 
conling to the means wtiich can be com- 
iiinnded. This is not so easy ns might 
appear.'ai first, and it ref|uiri“s as much skill 
to dis(*over die disjiosiiion which should 
1 m> made of eertniii groupds, as to carry it 
into effect; hut if siieh skill wen* not re- 
i|uired, gnrdt'iiiiig would nut he an art. 
Another principle, which gardening hua 
ill Common W'ith all the due aits, is, that it is 
by no tnoniis its hjglu'St aim to imitate 
leality. IxTause ntility will always l»c bi't- 
ter than iiiiitatioii. A gunleiier ought to 
study natun-, to learn from her tlic'princir 
jiles and lieriieiits of‘ l»<*autt, as the {Niiiit- 
«'r is obligetl to do ; but he must not stop 
llicrt*. A.s arioilier gAieral remark, w«i 
would obser\e, tliat the true style of giu*- 


All ajipcurafice of rfgulariiy was rtjeeled - dening lies between the two exlrohies. ]t 


as hurtful to (Ac beaut} of nature, and it 
was forgotten, that if m a garden w e want 
nothing but nature, we had U-tter leave 
gardening altogether. .This extreme pre- 
vailwl. partieularly aller the Oriental and 
Chinese stjle (s«^ Oliainliei-s’ Dissirla- 
tixma on Onented Gardening) had lieeuim! 
known. What in natiir*’ is ilisperM’d 
over thousands of miles, was huddled to¬ 
gether on a small &j)ot of a few acres 
^uare—uni.", tombs; C'hiuese, d'urki."li and 
New Zealand temples ; bridges, whieh 
could not lx- [Kis-ed without risk; damp grot- 
' tpea; moist walks; noisome fiool.", w Inch 
were meant to represent laki s; hoases, huts, 
caades, eotiv'erits, hermitages, rums," ile- 
cayiiig ti<“es, h-aps of .«toue.« a paltern 
'.card M cveiy*thuig strange, from all na- 
' tioits under heaven, wvse\|jiliite»l ,n sncJi 
a garden. Stables took the shajH; of pal- 
kciinek of Gotliie teinjdes, &c.; and 


is by no means a rcpirmeli to a garden, 
tliat It shows die traces of art, any more 
than it is to a ilmmu. fluth, iiid(>ed, .should 
lidlovv nature; but in resiX*et to the fine 
ails, there is a gr. at difll'renct* lietwecn a 
free following of natiiri' and a servile copy 
of particular realities. Tieck, in his P/«ni- 
tasien, does not nitirely reject the Frergsh 
system ; at h‘a.««t, he defends the tirehi- 
I*;etund principle .'i.- one of the juiiieipIcH 
of the art of gardening. There «u^' ma¬ 
ny works of great merit on gimieiiing,' of 
whieh we only nientiuii Discriplmut de* 
nouvtxtux JarJins dt In France^ &e., by 
].a llonle {Paris, 1808 to 1814), tlie most 
coiiifilete for de.^cipptioiis ; Loudon’s En- 
ejelopH'^a of Ganiening, 5lh edit. (Lon- 
d<iii, J8‘-i?T; Himdbuch tUr sMitcn fJrtrtrti- 
kiinst, hv Dietrich ((iliessen, 181o); Hirw-Ii- 
f’eld’s Theorie. dtr Gartenkunst (Ijeijwie, 
1770), 5 vols., 4t;o., with many engravings. 


this wwacajled naiun-! 'J'he lolly of this a work of very^grtiut merit, and still of. 
was soon felt, apd a rlia.ster style took its eoiisiderahlt! pse ; Le boa Jardimtr, Mtm- 
place. At this |K»iiit we Imve now arriv- noth pour VJlnnh IKIO* edited by A. 
etl. The art of ganJeiiing, Jikr- ever}' ^'oiteau (Paris), 102y |jage». (See die 
other art, is tnanifoM ; and one of its first tirticje Hortiniture.) 
principles, as in architecture, is to calm- Oxhdinkr« St<u»h«n ; an English prel- 
late well the means and Ihe olijecis. Ini- ate in the reigns of Henry VIIl, Edward 
mense etdliedrals and small iqvartnicnts, VI, and qumi Mary. He was die natural 
*ong epicts and little songs, uU^ may tie son of Lionel WoodviHe, bishop of Sulis 
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died Nov. 12, 1555. A trea^, entitled 
Nfjeessaiy Doctnne of a Chmikn Ma^i, 
printed bi 15^, is said to be the joint 
work of Gktrdincr and Gnuinier. 

. Gardikeb^ Jamesi was borb in 1CS88, at 
Carriden, Linlithgowshire, and entered 
^e army at the age of 14. On the break¬ 
ing oijt of the Scottish rebellion bf 1745, 
Gardiner cotnniandcd a regiment of dra¬ 
goons, and fell at Preston Pans. A tSnm- 
lar storj' is told, by his bir^aphcr, Dodd- . 
ridg(>, of his sudden conversion Srom a 
licentious course of life by die accidental. 
perusal of a Calvinistie treatise, entitled' 
Heaven taken by Storm. He is al-, 
so' .said to have' received a supematu-' 
ral intimation of ins own approaching 
death. 

Gar Fish (esox befone, LinA This , 
fish is known under the name or sea-net - 
(lie, and makes it-s api»earance on the Eng¬ 
lish coast in suuuner, a short time prcA'i- 
ous to the arrival of the mackerel, which 
it much rcscrpblcs in taste. It is long and •' 
slender, flattened a little toAvards the belly, 
and quadrangnlar toAA’ards the tail. Thh . 
hcail is fiat, projecting fi.rwai'd into a very 
long, sharp snout. The sides and lielly 
are of a bright s^lveiy colpr; the hack is 
green, marked-along the middle with a 
flark pqr})le line: the .sides are also each 
ilistingujshed by a lime running from tlie 
gills to the tail. The lower jaw projects 
eonsiderahly beyond the upper, and ter¬ 
minates in a soft siilistaurc. 

Gargara ; die highest mountain of the 
ridge of Ida, in Natolia, near die gulf of . ' 
Adramyti, on the N. Gargara, like iEma, 
is eharaeterized by a triple zone; a' 
district of cultivated land, afterwards an 
assemblage of forests and lastly, toAA-ards 
the summit, a n^gioii of snow and ice. 

Its modem name is Kasdagh. 

Garlic [ailiim sativum) is a species 
of union, cultivated in Europe since the 
) ear 1551. The leaves are grass-like, and 
dirt’er fmm those of die common onion 
in not lieing fistulous. The stem is about 
two feet high, terminated by a head com-. 
jiojetl principally of bidbs instead of. 
flowers ; tli« flowfrs are white, and fur¬ 
nished Avitb tricuspidate stamen.*.; die root 
is a I’oinpound bulb, ronsisting of sevenil 
smaller Inillis, commonly denominated , 
dims, envelop^ by a conunon membrane.* 
Gurlit* hp a strtuig, jieni'trating odor, and 
pungent! acrid taste. It diflers from the 
acler, he appears to much greater udvan- onion onlv by being more powerful m its 
lage, being not only leumed himself, but effects, tin warm clinvites, where gaiiib, 
a m-iit encoiiragiT of learning in others, is pitxlueed wipi considerable less acri- 
Tiiougli artftil,dis.scihb1iiig, ambitious and inony than in cold ones^ it is much tisefl, 
proud, he w'as grateful and con.slant. He Imth as a 3ea..4oning and as a food, Wheu 


bn'ty, was bom in 1489, at St. Edmund’s 
Suffolk, and received his' education 
at Trinity hull, Cauibridgfc. ' In 1520, he. 
■ succeed!^ to the headship pf tlio society 
to whibh he belongeil, but soon after left 
the uriivcreity, and attached himself to the 
Howard fhoiity. • He then enlored the 
service of Wofscy, and soon miikcd high 
, in the fiiA'or of his piaster, and eopso- 
qiiently, in that of tlie court. In 1527, ho 
was iiitntstod with iDbi^gotiations at the 
fKlpul court, rt'sjiecting tlUb* kiug’s divorce 
from Catfiarine of Arragon ; aiul, although 
nns^c^ssful in his misnon, tiis e\ertion.s 
wem rt'warded with tlie archdeaconries 
of Norwich and Leicester, in succession, 
and the apjiointinent of aeerctaiy of state. 
His devotion to the king now got the bet¬ 
ter of his allegiance us a eliurrinnaii to 
the pojs‘, and he not only did all in his 
•fioAver to facilitate his designs with respect 
to the queen, tviiosc divorce he .sigtu'd, 
bur, on Heniy'’s abjuring the siijireniaev of 
the pontiff, and declaring himself head of 
the church, he was supported by Gardiner, 
iieiyly creatwl bishop of \Vinchester. The 
bishop continued to (‘iijoy the court tii- 
Aor till his master, taking a disgiLst at 
queen ratharine Parr, con.xulted AA’ith him 
on till* easiest ipethod of getting rid of 
her, and acquiesced in a plan, the leading 
flratnre of whieli wps the exhiliition of 
ortiele.s uga'inst her on a clirfrge of heresj^. 
'Fhe design had proceeded so lar, that ofii- 
eera AA-ere almady siiminoiied for the pur- 
fiose of arresting her, when the queen, in 
a personal intmicAV Aviili her husbntid, 
had address enough to turn the tables on 
the hi.sho|>, tp rivstablish herself in the 
king’s favor, and to bring him into 
disgnice Avitli Henry. With his sne- 
eessor, he stood in a still more unfa- 
vorahle light; his opposition to the doc¬ 
trines of the reformed' church bringing 
on him the displeasum of tlie preA'ailing 
jiarfy, aaIio .sncceisded in inducing the 
young monarch to commit him to the 
ToAver, witli a sentence of deprivation 
from his diocese. On tlie accesMou of 
Mary, lioAveA-er, he aa-us not only rt'ceived 
into fuA'or, and restored to liis see, but ele¬ 
vated to the oflicp of clianeelior of Eng¬ 
land and first minister of state. He now > 
distinguished hiiiisfilf as a principal ftioyer 
ill the executions Avhich took plaei* diiriiig 
this reign, acting occasionally with equm 
oapriee and cruelty. In his private char 
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> bniistd ^ applied to die (dtin, it eausea the pi^ecdon of its crystAllizatioiiis ita 
‘' ynflafnmatiou, and reisotf blisteia. ' In die varieUee of colors, or the degree of lni«* 
"^uth of EurPpe, particuli^ly in Sjiatn, it .tre and tran^reney which itjrind'ividnals 
is veiy much nsed, entering into the com* often poeseas- When in distinct rrystals, 
position of‘almost eVery dish, not only it generally assumes the form of the reg> 
amor^ the cbmmon p^ple, but among tilnr dodeenhedroni which is its primitive 
the h^er biasses of socic^'; and it is'ev> ftvin. It is sometimes truncated upon all 
ray wiere prized by epicures. At ail its edges, by ifix-sided plaiu^ wliich, when 


times, however, it has ex{>erienned much 
contrariety of opnion, and has becii ador¬ 
ed by some nations, and detested by oth¬ 
ers, as by the ancient Greeks. Its oilti- 
,, ration is easy, being a hardy plant, grow¬ 
ing in alino^ every kind of soil; and it is 


produced so oLs to obliterate tlie prima¬ 
ry ftccs, convert the ciy'Stal into tlie 
trapczohednni, w^wdi is a frequently oc- 
curriug foriiiij iff the sjiecies. Another 
very Ireqmuit fonn is that of the dode¬ 
cahedron, ivith all its edges i)eq|lled. 


reproduced by planting the radical or flo-t The general as(K;ct of its crystals, even 
ral bulbs. In tlie Aliddle States, it acquires when m'ril'ct, is somewhat sphcricaJ. 


rai bulbs. In tlie Aliddle States, it acquires 
its full size about the latter end of August. 
Ite medicinal virtue have also liecn itiiich 
celebrated. It notonly forma an excellent 
expectorant, but has been lulministenid in 
a great variety of disi^^s, as hysj^criu, 
droj»*»y, cutaiH*ou^ erupiious, olistructions, 
&C. The juice of garlic is a strong ce¬ 
ment for broken glass and china. Snails, 
vvonns, and tlic' grulis or larvTe of insi'Cts, 
as well as moles and otlier voriiiin, may 


when i)erft*rt, is somewhat sphcricaJ. 
on account of tho great nunilicr of 
their sides. It soin»;timce occura in frag¬ 
ments or gmins, and in knioqihous mass¬ 
es, cither lamellar or granular. Its varie¬ 
ties arc not all i-qually bard. Tliey, howj 
ever, strike fire with steel,,and scratch 
quartz. Its structure is sckloin distinctly 
foliatetl. Its fracture is uneven, or niore 
or less conclioidal, and its lustre, though 
variable in degree, is usually vitreous, 


all be driven away by placing pnqiaralions 
of garlic in or near tlicir liauiits. The 
virtues of garlic are most p»Tfoctly mid 
readily extracted by kpirit of wine. 

Gabwerin (the brothers).- Thf older, 
Jean Baptiste Oliv(er, before the revolu¬ 
tion, held an olfice in tlie burton dcs 
fermea, aftcrw'urds in one of tlie Imreaua 
of the national convention, and, in the tri¬ 
al of the queen, appeared as a witness 
against her. He was aftenvards illuminar 
in the palace of the ex-queen Hor- 
tenria, and in that of Joseph liotia[iarte. 
In September, 1815, in company witli 
Roliert^tn, he su|ierintended the cxiieri- 
ments made with the [Kimchute. Se}>- 
tember 21, his daughter bUisu, then at the 
of 24 years, dcscendeii iu the pnis- 
ence of the' king of Prussia, by means of 
the jiaruchiite, from a height of 1800 
. fathoms-; a sec-oiid time, Slarcli 24, IHlfi, 


sometimes rcsinoua Its s|K*cific gravity 
extends ftom 3^55 to 4.35. It sometimes 
niovc-s the laagtietic needle; indeed, most 
of its varieties, when exiunined by double 
magiietisin, aflTeci the nceiilc. Its prevail¬ 
ing <‘olor is r^ of various shades, but if 
is often brawn, and sonietitnes green, yel¬ 
low or black. It i.s usually translucent, 
sometiriicH transparent, ana not seldom 
opaque. It is ens^h’ tnelteii by the blow- , 
pi|H> into a dull, iilack enamel, wbi<2) M 
often magnetic. The essential ingredients 
of the ganiot an* jirubahly silex, nluyninu 
and lime. The nimicrnus varieties in 
character pres«*nted by that graup of min¬ 
erals, at pr(‘S(!nt united within the species 
garnet, render it proliablc that the species 
will, hereafter, be found to admit of sev¬ 
eral divisions. The limits of hardness 
and specific gravity are widef than we are 
ucruidomcd to oliserve lu one and tliesoiiie 


. I and rejM'ausIly. Tlie younger 

twDtber, Andr<: Jucijues, is, after Blanch¬ 
ard, the most exjicnpnrcd aeraqaut. ,He 
is inventor of^tMc paraclmte, with 
tehicJi he made the first cx^M'riment in 
Paris, in June, 179J1, and which he after¬ 
wards e^bittai iiciore tlie court of rit. 
Peterali^rg, in I8(X). Lenumiund and 
others have also made cxpcriniciibi with 
the [lOnichute. His lirqther claimed tlie 
honor of tliis invention, hut he optMiseil 
these pretensions in a taemoir.‘published 
Moveinber, 1815. . 

Garjvet ; one of the most beautiful siw- 
cies in- minerelogy, whether we consider 


s|>ecie8. A variety pf distinctions among 
the contents of the sptH'.ies have arisen 
out of accidental circumstances, fbr ftie 
iiio.st part; yet, as they are in common, 
use, they require to hi* hinted at here. 
Gromdar is of a gooseberry-green color, 
aty] ciystallizod. in the ordinary forms of 
the K{>Hcies; it occurs, in Siljqfia. 
ncite occurs m snudl hlackish crystals, Im-, 
bedded in a dark-bolorcd lim^jstone, and 
iiithertd found jn the Prench Pyrenees. 
Melanite is of a ticrfectly black color, and 
generally ciystollizod in dodecahedrons, 
with tlieir rafges truncated. It is found ifi 
a volcanic rock near Vesuvius, but in ^ 
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most b«iutiflil giolifM near Ab Franklin Waayjng iwrn byecintli^M to'oraiige*ye}^^t 
furnace in Hamburg, Nevl^ Ywk, in a ' low,. It ia both i^sttdiiitod and in grains.' • 
white Ifmestone rock. Pyrop9 ownrs on- • In tho latter condition,* h lias bOion bitrtght . 
ly in (^ins, and is remarkably distinct by frtim Ceylon, whore it 'is ‘ftMjnd iti toe 

sand of rivers. The ciystalUzed varieties 
have ^en found in M^ssachMsett8,aI Caur- 
. lisle; in white limestone, and, i|i Jljleane, 
near Bath. The following t^le Will 
show the oompositiou Of'garnet in its 
I)rinci{ml varieties: ■ , ' . 


Its purt> translucency and blow-red color, 
It IS found in Bohemia and'some otoer 
countries, in alluvial. dejKisits, ac^oiu- 
(tanied by hyocintlis and sapphires. Pre- 
nom Garnet is always ml, and its eiy’stals 
are found imbedded in vorious fonuK. Its 
most remarkable lo<*uJitics in the U. Spites, 
are Ihuiover, New Hampdjire, -where it 
occurs ill veiy perfi'Ct dodeealNsiral c.rjs- 
lafs, in honiblendc gneiss; HAiIdam, Con¬ 
necticut, when- ft aeeumpnnics chrysolMJr 
‘ tyl ill granite ; and Franeoniji, New I lam{>- 

■ siiire, where it is tbund along with mag¬ 
netic iron <tre. I’rerioiuj garnet is Ibund 
ill foliated masses in Cn'enliind, of ndeep 
blood-red color, and ul'io oeciu-s at Fah- 
lim in Sweden, in very large, lint not 
iruiis|«arent eristuls, often <-o\fivd with a 
eoat of eblorite. I'ine specimens arc 
tiiiuid in Ceylon, l*egu, Bra/il and Bo¬ 
hemia ; indei'd, it ocems in most eoimtncs. 
It is irunsluecnt, and <itlen ir!ir).s(iarenf, 
hut frequently impure at the eeutre. 

■ This lui-iety is found hoth in primitive 
and secondary nicks, and sumf times in 
alluvial earths. 'I’lie terni OriaUal, somc- 
(iiiios upplieil to this variety, indicates 
not a IfK-aiity, hut merely a great tlegree 
of |icrfeytioii. 'I’lie pn-eioos gartiet, and 
the specii's (-tilled p^ro}», toe employed 
ill jtJWcIry, for liroaehps. tmgstiines, neck¬ 
laces, &,e, The eai-linnele ol'ilie aneienrs 
was jmiliuMy a gtiriiet. ■ Ai-emding to IMi- 
ny, It wiLs sons-tiiii -.^ tonneil into ves- 

. sels eapa)iii* of (-ojittmiitig nearly ti pint. 
In the niiiiontil iiiiix-iimnt Fari.s isti head 
of l.otiis XIH, engraved on a gurnet. 
f^mnioii f'nrivt selilom oeenrs in red col¬ 
ors, and tliese tire of dirty shades. Jt.s 
crystals are generally inijilaiucd. Its lo- 
etilitie.s are" loo iiiinioroiir. to he eiinine- 
nitod. Cohphonite is ti conipouud va¬ 
riety of yi'lfovvish hrovvu and paldisii 
hmwn, or honey-yellow colors, consisting 
of roundish paitiele.s, of Mich a 4>()mpo.si- 
tion a.s to he etu»ily sej«iKiled. Jt occuts 
ill great quantity at Willshorough, New 
York, in a vein tnivei-sing gneiss, wh<*rc 
Its colors are rcn|arkiibly ii(‘ii; also, min¬ 
gled with granular augite, at Rogei-s’ reck, 
niion lake Grcorge. It is likewist^ fouiMl 
ill Sweden.' When the iHirtieles of giir- 
tiet hi'cwic iui[)ul{nihle,>tnc variety called 
oUochhiite, i« formed. JlpUrme is of a deep 
,Wown or orange color, and ia crystallized 
in dodticsihotlrous with the acute aolid aii- 
gles truncated. It is fotuidMn l^iberia. 
or cinnamon atone, is of u color 
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Th(' common garnet may be advan¬ 
tageously employed'tus a Ilux for iron,, 
ores. The powder of the garnet is uae<l, 
ill polishing hard iKxlics, and is soriictimeBi' 

. calletl red envanf. . 

triuoFALO, Bcmvciinlo (profMj^- jBen-. 
irnvto Tin da Garofalo ); a hisp>ri(*ai jiain- 
t(T, hiirn at Fcrnira, m 14cfl. In this city 
■ and in Creuiona, he cultivated his Mlenta 
for painting ; but the mu.sterpieces of art 
in lioine evgreisi’il the g'-ean‘Kt ’uifluen^e 
upon him. In the year 1505, lie is' said 
to liave retiirned to Uome, and to have- 
(-nten'd into the closest infnnacy^ith Ita- 
phael, vjlio often nuade use of his jis-sist- 
aui-e. ' I le artervvurds^iaiiited for Alfqnso 
I. in Ills unlive city, wiicrc he died in 
15.5!); he had heen blind lor several years. 
C.-inifido’s vv-(irks show the iiiHueuce of all 
tlie schools, particularly of the [..ombard. 
and si ill more so of Ihipbai-rK, whom lie 
MirpjLssinl ill coloring. From Raphael he 
liiul reci'iv'cd, .sjiys Frederic St-hk'gel, a 
ci'rtam charming clearness, an expression 
ol' grace, and a ty|H; of Is'iiuty, w'liic.li, in 
1 ‘onjimction with his own peciiiiar merits, 
rendered him highly fikiasiiig. Se.veralof 
his Madonnas and ftgures of angels are 
full of c.\pres.si<)ii. Mo.st of his works are 
at Rome. Sev-ernl of lliein, however, 
are in the galleiies of Vienna and Dres¬ 
den. 

(Jaro>'Nk (anciently Cfarumna); a river 
in France, which risi>s in die Fyreuees, 
and, joining w ith tlH* Dordogne, about 12 
miles Ih'Iow Bordeau.\, changes its name 
to Giro^uk. It is upwanls of 400 miles 
long, and navigable from Mun't,' By 
iiM'atisof this river and the canal of. Lan¬ 
guedoc, a navigation is ojiened lictween 
the Mediterranean and tlie Atliuitic. 

GdaoN.NE, l)eparunentof toe Upper; « . 
flejiartmeiit of Frauee. (See Depmi- 
ment.) ^ \ 

(lARRicK, Davitl, pie most.gmin^ ac¬ 
tor evea pr^uced by toe Engliali 
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ttnu b6m i^t Herefttrd in 17^i6v His grant}-" 1747, X^scy assuming tlio care' of 
, father was a French reftigee, his'iathern j^pWy and general econon^, Bird Gar- • 
captain in the artiiy. He was educated at nek die management uf the stOf^^ IJit- 
' die greimnar sebbd of Idcidicld, but was dcr. these auspices, Untry-lane upened in 




more distinguished for bis sprigiitlincss 
than attachment to literature; and he gave 
sm early proof of his dramatic tendency, 
by inducing his school fellowa to act the 
Recruiting Officer, in which he liiiuself 
took die part of seijeaiit Kite, being then 
only 12 .years of age. As the ciiauiii- 
stances of his fatJicr wen? narrow, be was 
sent to Lisbon upon die invitation of his 
iipOle, a wine inerchant in that capital. 
His Slav at Lisbon ivas short; and, reuim- 
ing to liibhiield, lie was plact^d luider the 
celebrated Soiiiug] Johnson. A love for 
the stage had, howCver, lK>ooiiie firmly 
rooted in the minrl of Garrick, and his 
grave tutor was induced to accompany 
him h^he metropolis (173t)}, and Garrick 
w'as iMPilsd iiiidcT the etfn* of a matiierna- 
fieian, jvhii a view of cultivating hi"- gcu- 
erel irowers jireviou.sly to lii.s admission at 
the Tenijile. Tlie death of his futlier, 
>'owe\cr,disturb4-d this arrangement: and, 
having licen left a legacy of £1000 bj his 
uncle, he joined ins brother, JVter (iar- 
rick, in the wine trade. This connexion 
was sooi^dissolved. and, in 1741, he gave 
' w-ay TO his inclination, by joining GidiinlV 
eonqiariy at Ipswkdi, \vin*re, uiulcr ihc 
name of Lyddal, he played a gif-at variety 
<*f jwrts with iinilorin .success. At tins 
time, the stages of tin* nietrojKilis wen* hut 
indifferently .siipjilied with leading jmt- 
fonners, so that w hen Giftard. who wa.s 
manager oA a theatre in GoodnraiiV-fields, 
introduced nis aceompllthed reeruit there, 
Oct, 19, 1741, the effect was immediate 
and decisive. He judiciously chose tlie 
part of Richard HI, which requin-d not 
that dignity of person which he did no; 
jKissev.. while it gave him a sco|)»* for all 
the strong marking of character, ami 
changes of passion, in which his (rrinci|Kii 
exctilleneo cousi.-.n*d. He at flie t>ame 
time adopted a natural inmle’of recitation, 
W'btch was a during innovation on the 
|tart of a new performer, luifore a<i(}jeii- 
c«« accustomed to thV ailiticial deefeirria- 
tipii of the school whicii precedi'd him. 
Tire [»a*t of Richard was reiH'Uted,tor ma¬ 
ny sueyceesive nights, and tin- established 
theatres Were deac'rtrd. Their proprietora 
tiireatimed GifEird witli a prosfs'ution, a.s 
an infiingerupon dieir pauaits. and FU>et- 
wood dre>v Garrick over to ihrurydane. 
By acting at Covent-garden, he had reduc- 
ed l^ry-Ume to such a state of infiiriori- 
ty, dm Lacy, die patentee, was glail to 
i^tmt him a'iNutiier upon- e<jnal terms, in 


1747; on which occasion, his ' did and-. 
constant friend, Samuel Johnson, furnish-.-' 
cd die now manager with a i^lobratod 

I irologue, one of the few which 'linerk- 
usting [ircservation. Tlii^jicriod forinSd,. 
an ora in dieEiiglisli stage, fmin whicif « 
may U*. dated a iMniiparative mvivid of 
Slmks]>onT«, and a reform both in die , 
conduct ami license of .the drama, which 
is very liotVorable to the genius of did 
actor who effected it. The, remainder of 
his dieatrieul caiver was a long and inii*i- f 
terriipted series of sueccas and pro.sperity 
until its elase. Although parsimonious, 
luid, occasionally, too hasty in his iiitor- 
coiirse with uiithoi's, he managed to ktHq* 
on terms with the majority of the most 
nsjioetable, and received from many of 
them an excess of iiieensa*, wliieh was but 
loo acceptable. .Ih 17<)U, he, visiterl die- 
continent, and, on his leiuni, nfler an nbr 
.‘si'iice of a year and a balfi w'as rweivod^ 
with uniMiiiiidoil uppluiist;. He had writ- - 
ten, while «ui .-Kilor, his farces of Tim 
Lying Valet, l,s‘tlie, and Mis.* in her 
Te4‘n.s; ;uid, in 17(i(i,he eoluiMiscd, jointlv 
with rohimii, die excellcJit eomialy of 
The ('l!inde.stiiie Marriage. TJie year,, 
17»i9 wo.« signalized by the famous Strat¬ 
ford Jiilnice—a striking proof of liiscn-<i 
thiisitism for HhaliSfvare. It occupied’ 
tiii-ei* iluy.>» at Stratf ird, and its fcpresenta- 
rioii lit the ilieati'ela.sted for 112 nights. Af*" 
ti-r die dealt, of Lacy, in J7T.1, the' sole 
management of the tlieatn* dHolvedup-' 
on Garrick, who continued tofullil tliedu- 
tH*s of that office until 177<i, when he de¬ 
termined ujmti his final rntniif, and sold 
liis moiety of tlie llieatre for £.‘17,000. 
The last part whicli he performed was ‘ 
Don Fcli.v in The Wonder, Ibrthe Iwnefil 
of the Uieatrical fiiud. .'\t the coiicKisioii 
of the- play, he nddre.sfed a brief fircwell , 
to the audience. The general feeling’ 
witn wliich ihi.* was d<*livered and re- 
ecivttd, rendered it tnily inipn*s.sivc; and 
li*w (lersoiis ever (|uiiu,*d me stage with . 
plaudits so loiul aiyl unanimous, fie dicn 
Jan.St), 177{>. His remains were interretl, 
with gn^at pomp, in W<*sUiiiii8ter ab^y; 
liis limcnil Iwiing atuuided by u nuuieniiui 
assemblage of rank and tgleut.^ His liMigB 
fortuiui, ader an ample proviiHOU ffir his , 
widow, was divided among his relations. 
As an actor, iiarriek lias rarely Iiceii 
f‘qualled for truth, nature, and vamty opd 
facility of expnatsioii, for wlik'li his coun¬ 
tenance u))|smrs to liavc lieea odniMHy 
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of paftsion farmed bis rfcil atrpngtiv be^ 
iag eqiimidd by<tQaiiy ot hbt or>nte^pom- 
.ries in the. enunciation of cdin, seiltiiuen- 
tal audipoetical declninuiiou^ As a man,' 
his predominant fault was vanity, and 
spirit of economy Iwrdoring on, jiarsiinO- 
liy, wliich doctor Johnson weufd, liovv- 
ever, occasioii^y dispute. Ilis cxwiSsivt* 
love of praise necessirily n'laile hitn un¬ 
willing to sliare it, and lie is diurgtid ^^th 
endeavoring to keep down rising talents on 
this account. In his‘coiimiere.<‘with tin; 
great, he was oxc.<'rdingly lia[)f)y, iir(*.'<erv- 
ing sufficient frt^edoui to make him a 
fdensiiig rtnupanion, witlxnit enen)ach- 
iiieitt on either side ; and his urtciiiion to 
dccOnnn secnmd him the society of the 
most grave and dignified flianieters. Ilis 
literary talents we-re n‘S(M>ctable, hot not 
supt'rior; l>esidcs'tiie pieces already meii- 
tifHied, he wrote some (‘pigmnis, a great, 
miiniH'r of ]*rt>logues and I'pilognes, atid 
a ff*w dramatic inicrlndiM, and made ma¬ 
ny jndiciuus ulieration>i of old plays. Hui 

.Oariiick, Kvu Maria, will* of tlie ceic- any 
hraicd David (Jurrick, was horn at Vi(>nna, 

Fel). lift, 17tl5. Her maiden name was 
Viegel, under uhicli appeJlation. sin' at¬ 
tracted tfie jnitice of tin* empress queen, 

Maria Thert>sa, fls a dancer, and, hy her 
eonuimud, ehang<*d it t(» that of Violette, 
a translation of the tjennan vton! nV/gr, 
the unagmm of iier name, in 1711, she 
arrived in }''iiglani{, bringing <\ilh her a 
I'v'coinmendarion from lli“ eountes.s of 
fStnhrctnberg t(» the countess tif Diirling- 
tOH, who reeejvi'd her, on lier.olsiiining 
nil cngagt'iiu'iit at iht' opi'ia, a.-* an inmate 
af Burlington honsf, and e\er afier tieat- 
otl her with maternal aifivtion. Wliile 
under till! jirbteetion of this noble family, 
madernoiseilc Violette niarri«‘d (iarriek,in 
June, 174!f. In 17.')! and in she ac- 
e.omjKmie<l her Imshand to the continent; 
and, in 17Gft, the joiinials of tlie day 
spetiia highly of the. grace and elegance 
displayed liy hcr at the, hall of .the Strat¬ 
ford jubilee* She died Oct. 16, IHlili. 

(SxRRiso.N ; a body of irum stationed in 
a fortreas, city, village, inlreiichment, Are., 
for the sake of defending it. The riili's, 
bj' which till) proper fore.v of u garrison 
is determined, ililfor. Some i-cckon, for 
maty five feet in'cjrcumfepeneo,’one man, 
otUers, for ovefy Isistion, 200 soldiers. 
Vaulmn assigiut, if the fortress is provid- 
ei! with ravelins, and a covered way for 
every bastion, 5 or (SDO imA; for every 
Iioniwork, or other large outwork, fiTO 
more; for every detached ft'doubt, 150 
•fnen} for every detached fort, 6 to 8QD, 
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_j t(> extent ‘ lEiie Mvalry is e 

'pxed'hy'’him iii^e (wojptmiflni.of ond 
tenth of jiie infoptry. ’ ’ ^ ^ 

; Garter, Order of xhE ; tt raUittuy oi;- 
der of kiiighdiood, instituted by king £d‘ ' 
wani Ilf, It ^consisted originnlljr of 26 < 
hraghts' compaiiiouti, general^’ princes * 
and iieere, wlicreof tlie king of .England , 
is tlic sovereign -or chief. The riutnber' 
ivas increased to 62 in 1786, The col¬ 
lege of the onleris in the castle'of Wih'd- ’ 
Sor, willi the chapel of St. Cfoorge, and 
the-ehapicr house, erected hy tlic founder, 
The liabit and ensign of the order are 
garter, mantle, cap, George and collar.; 
The garter, mantle and cap were assigned 
to ili(* knights companions by tlie found- ^ 
er, luid the George and collar by Henry 
yill. Tiuf gartfer is worn on the left leg, 
hot ween tne knee and tlic calf, *and fe 
enniiK’llcd with this motto: HoniJfiU qui 
mnl y pmat (Evirto him tliat evl^thtnks , 
hcnait). The origin of the order is va- ' 
rionsly rclatcil. •* A. vulg-ar story,” says 
Hume, “prc\ ails, but is not snpjKirted by 
aneii'ut authority, rthat, at a court 
hull, IhlwardV (III) ini- tness, conmH|nly 
)-up|K>sed to l»e the coimtuss of Salisbuiv'. ^ 
dro|)[ied her garter; and the king, takii% 
it up, oUsen’cd some of the courtiers to 
smile, aaif tbCy tJioughi that he had hoiob- 
taineil tliis favor by ucftdent; upon wliich' 
he called <uit, Hmi soil qui mol y pensf. 
Other aeeouni.s equally imccrtain, are* 
given. 

(i.vRTii, Samuel, a physician and jxiet,' ." 
as d(‘^ceIlded ft’um a resjicctabje family . 
in Yorkshire. He received his academ¬ 
ical eiliieatiun at Peter house, dkmbridge, 
wliere it is said Im; resided until he took 
his degree of M. 1). in KKH. He was ad- 
niitled a fellow of tlie college of physi¬ 
cians the next year, and soon attained tlie 
first rank in his profession. A division 
wliieli nrost; among the medical profea- 
sinn, on the cstahlisimieut of a dis^nsaiy ^ 
for the poor of the niftroiiolis, induct'd 
floctor Garth, who:esj>ousea the, measure,' 
to eonipose liis uioek-lieroic fmem, The 
Disfiensary.' It w^s puiilishtM in 169!*, 
and was widely rt'ad and adminxl. In 
1710, he addressed a copy of verses to 
lord Godolphiu, on his dismissal, ami dis¬ 
played his attachment to tlie houae of. * 
Ilanover bv an elegant Isitiii dedication ,,, 
of an intcuSed version of Lucretius to the 
elector, afterwartls George I. On Uie ac- ' 
cession of the latter, bo raceived tJie bon- 
or of knighthood,«uid was apjiointed pl^- it 
sieian in onlinary to the Irina und 
.sician-gunnraii to the army. He (ura m 
the height both of . medical and Kti^rary. . 
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f^utation, in 4une> , ¥[e wm a 
member 'of jtlie Vinous lut>Kat club, 
an^ was deemed a latiuidinarian as to rei 
iiinoo, 'Wliich induced Pope, in allusiou to 
iiis Itenevolence and kind-beaitedne^ to 
call him one who was ** a good Ci^ristinu 
widiout knowing himself to be so.” His 
Ciareinont, a complimentary poem on Uie 
seat of the duke of Newcastle, is not 
without merit His (K‘casional pieces are 
spri^rdy and elegant 
Garomna; the ancient name for Ga- 


roiine, (q. v.) 

Gabve, (rlirisdan; an estimable phi- 
losopiter and writer of the last centiiry, 
Iwm at Breslau, in 1742. Haring lust liis 
lati)er,a dyer,while quite }'ouug, his mother 
paid great attention to his education. Af¬ 
ter the deatli of Gcllert (l7<2»)jlian'c Ik-- 
caiiie professor extraonlinary Hi tlic phil¬ 
osophical iaeulty at Le4i>sic, autl lor m-v- 
eral years delivered leetums ou mailie- 
matu's, logic, &c.; but, u few yeah< utler, 
he was com(M>lluil, by the delicate state of 
bis health, to resign this otlice. He n'- 
ramed to Ins natoe, city, Bn-slau, in 1772. 
From 1770 to n'SO, !>e. In'caine mon? and 
more known in the philusophieal world, 
partly by his translations of Burke's Trea- 
tL«e on Ure Sublime and Beuntifill, and 
Ferguson’s Moral Pliilosoplty, &c«, wbieli 
lie ennchcrl with Iris own ol»s«'rvatioiJs, 


£ut gases are ooiatnea irom. tne sub¬ 
stances (containing them oidy bv cbemic^ 
decomposiut^ whether this be sponta,* 
ncoits or aitiiicial. All air w'as consider¬ 
ed as a uniform, homogeneous substance, 
till about tlie middle of the last ceutuiy, 
wlieh it was discurered that tlierc existenl 
at least as ‘groat diffoicnc^^ among aeri¬ 
form 08 among Huid substmices. Accus¬ 
tomed, however, to regard the atinos})her6 
us the only air, ])hilosuphcrs colled Uiese 
new forms of air goacA, to distinguish them 
from it. This name had been already iii- 
trodneed to the sciences by Van Helmont, 
and was derived from the old Gunnaii 
word gj'tacA Hv<*ry gas consists of suiiie 
pondenible base, or substance, which is • 
inaintuiiied in its aeriform state by iiuians 
of beat or (‘aloric; thus, all gases pos¬ 
sess common profusrties of elasticity, Ac-, 
whieb they (ieriM' (roiii tlie lust sub¬ 
stance *, imd also <'ach one its dbitinguish- 
ing or {M'culiar chanieiers, derived from 
the substance constituting its base. Each 
kind of gas has also its own pi'culior and 
nnifonii specific gravity, t»r weight, ul- 
tboiigh tlay are all several hundred times 
lighter than wafer. The density of ail 
gu-^es is, like that of air, pro[)orboi)ed to 
the pressiin* to wlucli they are .sul>jected; 
and, like air, they evpund witii the applicu- 
tiou of lie^it and art: reiidenxt more dense 


partly by hi.s own pJiilosojihical in*ati.ses, 
collected and published in 1771). He was 
then encouraged by Frederic II to make 
11 translation of CicereV Df Offiriis, which 
appeared in 178^3. In 17U2, it hud al¬ 
ready passed through four editions. In 
the latter jears of his lile, he sutVensl 
much from hy|>oc.hondria. His death 
took pluw in DecenilxT. ITIW. Gurve was 
a man of a very amiable Cliuracter, sus¬ 
ceptible of the eiijoynieiiOj of friendship 
and .‘sK'iery. As a philosopher, he is 
distinguished, nut so much for profound 
rf^-arehes and new discoveries, or re¬ 
forms, as by tho agreeable turn of his ob¬ 
servations. His philosophy was practical 
or|)opuiBr. Among the gn'at number of 
his work^ his trunslatvins from tin* Greek 
and fjuin, the Ethics and Polities of 
Ari^otVs, the Offices of (hcero, with ex¬ 
cellent renoarks and eommenturies, and* 
p^icuiarly his nuhierous translations of 
Engfofo writers, are of gn-ut value, liis 
styfe is elear and correct 
Gas is the name of every licnnanently 
elastic aebifonu substance. Gas is dis- 
tinguislicd from f«esm,*or vapor, by this 
circumstance, tiiat vapors are raired from 
ail fluids by )ient, and are again coiideii- 
|Sali2e by cold iuto the ^ame fluid forai; 


by iis absiraetion. All gases are siiscepti- 
bie of tiirhiiiig various eombinntiotffi with 
fluid and solid .substmees, and those he- 
coiiie fixed in a solid or fluid form. As 
gases posses.^ vi-iy^ many remarkable 
projierties. .'uid play an iiii|K)rUmt part iu 
uliiiost aU olieiiiieul, and in iiitiny natural 
|>iieiio.neiia, we wilt ilescriiie a few of the 
most iiitenvsiiiig aud impurtHUl^sjiecies. 
Tlie following lue a fi*w of the most re¬ 
markable;—1. Jllmtsjtherir air. This is 
now well known to he, not a simple cle¬ 
ment, as wa.** long supfiosi'd, but to be 
eiiiistituted by a mixture of stweral gasf'M 
and of watery vajior. 'J'his is very siin- 
ily and evidently u-sceitaiiied in the fol- 
owing manner;—If a (juaiitity ofcoinraon 
atmospheric air is enejosed in an inverted 
gdass over uit'rcury, aiui burning phos- 
nhorns is iiitroducfal in^o it, aud its intrn- 
UMCtion rtqjeated, till it ceases to bum, it 
is found, ujKin ineasurefnent, that the 
jKiriion of air enclosed in^ the ^tos is dt- 
liiinislied 21 ]>arts in the* hundred, while 
71) remain; and this n^sidue will not sup- 
|>ort cxmihustion, or maintain unima) lifot 
for fire goes out, artd aiiimab are siifTocat' 
ed, u[iou bejiig placed in it. These 21 
IMUis consist, as is found by ituuiy exjieri* 
merits, of a peculiar kind of air or (gpsi 
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first Vliscovered in liliiiib, frbhi^ 

its Iteing necessary to, the mipj^rt pf lif^ 
and combustion, was termed mal mr, but 
wliicli, in the reformed cbei^iical noinen- 
clatinsk of Lavoiaer (a great portion of 
which remains unchanged,—a noble mon- 
timent of his fame), was named oi 3 (gBrt, 
from its Itcing found to enter into tlte 
composition ail acids then known. 
The remaining 79 parts consist of anotlier 
iwculiar gas, callwl azote, or mtrogen gas. 
Combustion, with very few ex«*eption8, 
takes place only when oxygen gas is 
present; and the sulwtanc^ bipiit is found, 
upon examination, to have fwnied !in in* 
timatc combination with the Itasc of tiie 
gas, while the heat, or caloric, which, we 
fiavc seen, entcrc<l into its eoniposition as 
a gas, is given 0 )it in the .shape of blaze 
or fin*. And eonihnstion fakfs jilacc with 
inoch greater rapidity and brilliancy in 
pure oxygen than in atmospherical air, 
liccanse in the last a gretiler projMiition of 
nitrogen or azote gas is in contact with 
tlie iiiirning liody, which it has a con¬ 
stant tendency to exlinguiali. If a half- 
extinguished tajKjr is introduced into pure 
oxygen gas, it blazes up at once; a red-hot 
wire will htirn in it with brilliant seintil- 
lation<i, and biiriiiiig||)liosphorus immersed 
in it throws out a light as dazzling as the 
sun itself. Ovvgeii, nithotigh necessary 
to the support of animal life, will destroy 
it in time, if respired in a state of purity ; 
for it stimulates so highly as to induce 
inflammatory and other diseases. Bodies 
Inimed in it are eliangod to acids, as siil- 
.phur, carlKin, phosphorus, &c.; and, in 
fact, if any sulwtance must he named as 
the master spirit of chemistry, it is eer- 
tniiily oxygen gas. 2. .dzofr gas lias no 
pro[ier(ieB by means of which its action 
can be subjected to actual insfioction; hut 
it is nevertheless important, from tlwj 
cornbinutiouH which it»fonus. Solin' of 
these arc aqua fortis, nitrous acid, and tiie 
still 'more remarkable nitrous oxyde gas. 
Tills peculiarly exhilarating siilistunce is 
one of the compounds of azote with oxy¬ 
gen, and is one of the most singular sub¬ 
stances in nature. 3. If tlie vapor, or' 
steam of water, is made to pass over iron 
filings, or wire, heated to redness, in an 
earthen or iron tulie, and tlie air which 
escapes at tlie end of the tube is collected, 
we obtain another species of gas, which 
is rolled hydrogen, which is inflammable, 
<if an'ufleiisive odhr, and is a constituent 
part of water. When mixed with oxygen 
gas, explodes upon the application of 
nre, and water is the result pf the explo¬ 
sion. The proportions in w'hich tliey are 


, i^ddkod, (0 product Waterare ^ 
two volumes 'oC hydrogep, one of 
oxygen. Tliis experiment c^nld be tried 
only ill a strong bottle, otberfrise it would 
burst. When pure; hydrdgen gas is 15,-, 
times lighter than atm(taj>haic air, and, 
upon this account, is used for filling bal¬ 
loons. This gas retains its gaseous form ' 
when combined with carbon, sulphur and 
jihosphorua Some of these gaseous 
compounds, especially those' into which 
carlMjn enters as a part, are 6f some im¬ 
portance in the arts, furnishing the gas 
for lights, &c. 4. When carbon is burnt 
in oxygen gas, the gas does not appear to 
diminish in quantity, but it presents a set 
of entire new projierties, and is found to 
lie changed into carbonic acid gas. It 
extinguishes burning bodies, and is fattd , 
to animal life. It is so much heavier than 
cnimii 9 n air, that it can lie kept in an 
ojien jar, and poured from one veasel to 
another. From tliis property, it also sinks 
•always to the lowest place to which it has 
acceWi, and is thus found at tlie bottom 
of caves, wells, &c. It is tliis gas w'hich* 
is so destructive to the lives of those shut 
up with hiiniing cliareoul, and which is 
also found in brewer's vats, in ccljws, well--, 
drains, &c., which have been long unopen¬ 
ed, and into which it is un^f'e to de- • 
sceiid‘till they liavi^lieen teiitilated by 
dashing down buckets of water, or swing¬ 
ing a large liuard or fan in them. It is 
ahsorlied in large quantities by water, to 
which it communicates a grateful jiun- 
gcMcy, in w'hich fonii it constitutes the 
mineral or soda water of the shops. 
Thus, by a singular coincidence, does the 
same gas aflbrd a fatal poison, and a lux¬ 
urious refreshment Many natural min¬ 
eral waters are inifiregnatedi with the same 
gtLs, as those of Saratoga, Spa. Pyrmont, 
&c. It was first discovered in 1755, and 
has since liecome faniiliariy known. 5. 
Another still more important gas is the 
disinfecting, bleaching gas, called chlo¬ 
rine. (q. v.)^ This is procured by the 
decomposition of muriatic acid, or of salts 
which contain it, and is highly valuable 
from its contriluitwns to the health, con¬ 
venience mid luxury of man, in tlie cases 
aliove rclerred to. For tlie purpose of 
bleaching, it is united with water: see an . 

account of the process in the article BlcacA- 

ing. (For a more uiinutc account of the 
alwve-mentioncd and all other gases, we 
must refer to the sejiarate articl^.) 

Gas-uohtinq is the applicatfon of the.' 
ditferent forms of hydro^n gas to the 
lighting of streets and buildings. It was 
some time since pointed out by chemists, 
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that there wa9 a {jicat waste of hydn^n' 
gas in almost all cases' of combustion, 
which might, with profit, be aceumuiated 
and made use of The first ideas n^ion 
the subject were tlirdwn out hr Laiupo- 
<lius, in the first volume of his Art of 
Mining (HfUtettkundc), Gottingen, 1801. 
He was followed by Leboa, in Franco, tlie 
inventor of tlie thennolainjK*. The gas 
for tlie supply of this lamp was firtnniretl 
from the combustion of wood; but, as a 
peat quantity of wood was required to 
keep the lamp buniiug, this experiment 
of Lelton leil to no jiiqKirtuiit it'suItA. ]n 
1810 and 1811, the fhigltsh Ixjpm to ap> 
plv the pis obtained from tlie binning 
ol* coal to this pur^Kise, and bnuight the 
lighting of streets and manunietorii's, by 
moans of this pis, to in rlis'tion. The 
peat suiK'riority of the English procesa 
O’er that of Lampadius and LelM»j, con¬ 
sisted in this, that tlie gas was accunuilat- 
ed in larp- ves'sols Isdon* it was bunit,^ 
and thus eould be presened in the ga- 
-ometers till it was needed, wliile tliej 
"a-erc obliged to consume theirs as fast as 
it was pmiiic.'d. And this mode of light¬ 
ing as, iiion’ov. r, jirofitahle onK uliere 
bitumtnOiis coal could he (.btamed at a 
moderate price. In 1815, man} stmets 
iind buildings in all parts of Luiidpn, and 
otherF’nglish townsnnd citic-.worc lighted 
in this manner. In 1817, it was made use 
<il‘ at the jiolyteciinic institute at Vicruni, 
and, in 18J8, e.Tpcriniems were made 
parfitor}’ to the ligiiling of Vienna. 'J'he 
nioile of preparing the gas is as follows: 
large, tight,inm vessi'b, line* ■-quarters fillud 
with coal, tire heated in fitriMces to a red 
heat; to the end or ojn-ti inoiidi of the 
ves.-s'lg coutaimiig the coal are lightly lil¬ 
ted iron tuU's, wliicli comey tlie snb- 
suujc«> I pis. water, anitiionia, ^ilr) pn>- 
duced h} the comlMisiioii oi’ the coal to 
reser\'oir», in which tjiey liecome se[»ar,it- 
ed, the uir and water being condens'd, 
wbilc ih«‘ gas ]i;ws«‘s on to qther vessels 
in whicli the pivpanition is completed. 
It is pass'd tiiroiigh yiiire water, anil 
through lirne-Wfiier. h\ which it is wqfdi- 
ttl apd demised of its •’impurities, iino tlie 
gasometer, in wiiieh it remains till w^antiMl 
for u«j. This instnnncnt consists of two 
ixiribi, a latp* wooden or irr.n cisfi;ni. o|K‘ii 
tbovc, jjaroy filled with water, ami a 
large open vessel of iron, or some* other 
substaiiret jvhicli is iiiiei ted in Uie water 
contained ni the other, and is snsjiendcd 
and balanced by weights playing over' 
yiulhw'S. Then, as the gas is allow'ed to 
' enter at the bottom of the cistern, it ri.sc» 
up into, and tiius yiuahes up, the invened 


v«>8scl, or gasholder, till it« fiSed. From 
tliis it is let nut through tubes provided 
with stop-cocks. As soon as tbl^ Cocks 
are opened,^ the weight of the ga^older, 
tending to sink it in the water, for^ out 
the gas it contains. It is then transmitted 
through small iron or leaden tubes to any 
yjart where it kuieeded. The^ tubes are, laid 
undtT the ground, like aqurauct logs, and 
are thus pnitecliH! from iiijurv, while the 
small hraiiche.s Irom tliein, Ibr 8tre<*t Or 
house laiiqis, are passed throutfii hollow 
posts, or o(M‘iiiiigH in the walls of the 
buildings in^ which they are to he used. 
The light furnisiicd by them w, la^yond 
doubt, till' pun‘.st and brightest, os well as 
least ofli’iisive, of any, if we except the 
Argaml lumps alone. Its advantages are 
larticularly fi-lt in places where many 
ights arc wanted in a small space, and 
for street Iiglit.<. (See Accuni ujmui Gas- 
Light.".) Mcs.<is. Taylor and Mnrtineau 
have, within a ferv }<-ars, invented an ap- 
{laramsin Loudon, for the produetion of 
oil-gas, which has lH-ctia{>pIiod witli much 
advantage ti>r tiic purposes of lighting; 
the whole prorcK" is simple, and the gas 
liU'^ Ixfii applied to n.se in many build¬ 
ings, ils tlic aiMitliecaries'huU, Wbitbrcnd’.-t 
brewery, &. c, A Mr. #aticrson has discot - 
en d a metliod of enclosing the gas in air¬ 
tight hags, and thus of tnin8|K>ruiig ;.r.y 
qiiyintity, liowever siiiall. If, now, a gas¬ 
holder <‘ould !«' pnwided ftir every lump, 
Us ill street-lightingr, and this Im; daily fili- 
eil, the great difliculiy would 1 h; removed, 
whii’h jircvi tits liie gein^Ril jnti'OiIuctioit 
bf tills iiohle mode of lighting buildings, 
w hii'h is th costlinc.ss of flic first yilacing, 
and (-f keeping lu re]Kiir, the metallic 
pipe- wliicli conduct it, in the prestmt 
mode of U'iiug ir.—Since the nlxive was 
'..ritteii, we learn from Faliiiburgh, that 
lauqisofthe kind jiniiKeced ohovearenmv 
getting hito use. • The} are of wqriught 
iron, and the gtts i-ofrls a farthing la’r 
square foot. A lamp <if 20 cubic met 
will give as much light as two curidlea, 
during fivi* or six hours every evening, for 
a week. 'riicM* laitqis im: alsti very use¬ 
ful as a suhstitmt' for a fire; water may 
lie boileil, a steak broiled, &C., by the 
flame. 'I’hey will, no ilnubt, hw.onie 
quite- eomnion, iH'.iug brought to the 
hon."e as easily a« hei* bairela, and po«- 
sessiiig the additional recommendation of 
being che^ip, aral hi the highest degree 
convenient. 

GAseoNr?l)efi)re the revolution,,a eon- 
shlerable. pnwinee of I‘'rttri(*e, situated bC' 
tween the Gunirine, the soa atid the Pyr«- 
lives, ftynietimes, hut improperly, un^r 
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the name of Gascony, Langueidoc and the 
^hole of Guieime were ’included. The 
Oascoils have a great deal of spirit; but 
jlieir exaggeration in describing their e^- 
{doits^lias mode the term ea$conade pto- 
verbial. The Gascons who dwell near 
die Pyrenees, were originally from Spain. 

Ga.sket ; a sort of plaited cord fastened 
to die saii-yl^ls of a ship, and used to 
furl or tie up the soil tirmly to die yard by 
wrapping it round Iwdi. 

Gassendi, Peter, an etniiient philoso- 
.pher and inatliematician, was bom in tlie 
Year 1SJ2, at Cliantorsier, war Digne, in 
I Provence. He early dLsplayoil a lively 
and inquisitive genius, wliich determined 
bis parents, ulthuijgli in moderate cireum- 
stances, to liestow U[)()n bun’ the Im'sI <idu- 
ration in flieir {lawer. It Ls said tliat be de- 
liveifd little sernions when only four j ears 
old. Under die instruetion of an able 
muster at Digue, he mode a rujiid jirog- 
ress ill the Liitin language, and afierwarils 
studied philosophy at tlie iinivei-sitj of 
Aix. At the age of l!l, he was appointed 
to fill the vacant chair of jihikisophy at 
Aix, and, notwithstanding till* authority of 
Aristotle was still warmly maintained, he 
vciitiired publicly to e.\|Kist‘ the defeetsof 
liis system, liis lecJim-s on this sulyeet, 
winch weredejivered in the indirect lonii 
of|Hirailoxicalprubleiiis, and puhlislicd mi¬ 
ller the title of Errrcilationts PnraduricfF 
arhersua Ariatolekni, gave gri'at otfi'iic'e to 
the, votaries of the Aristotelian philoso¬ 
phy, but obtained liim no small reputation 
witli Peirosc and other learned men, 
through whosi- interest, after In-iiig iii- 
ihiyed to take^onlers, he was presented to 
a caiionry in iJie catliedml church of 
Digne, and made doctor of divinity. A 
w*co!i(i b<M)k of Exerritationes «*xc,ired so 
mucli enmity, that he ceased all tlirect at¬ 
tacks on Aristotle, altliough he still main¬ 
tained the predilection he had formed fi*r 
the doctrines of Epicurus, which he de¬ 
fended with great learning and ahility. 
lie strenuously maintained the atomic 
theory, in opposition to the views of the 
(/art(«ians, and, in particular, asserted tlie 
doctrine of a vaqiutn. Qn the subject 
of morals, be oxpkiiied the pleasiii-e or 
indolence of Epieunis in a sense the 
most favorable U> morality. He was 
appointed Ici'turer on niutheniatics in the 
coUige-royal, at Paris, in 1045. Here 
he delivered lectures on astronomy to 
cj^iwdcd audiences, and, by his groat ap¬ 
plication, so injured his health, that he was 
obliged to return to Digue in 1047, from 
c which place he did nut return until 1053, 
when he published the lives of Tyebu ' 
• '33* 


Brsthe, Copernicus; Pettrixteh, and Region 
mmtanus (John Mhilwl ,He also re¬ 
sumed his astronomical li^ra with an in¬ 
tensity to which his state of health not 
lieing adequate, hih ftirmer disorder re¬ 
turned, and terminated his life, OoL 2.5, 
1055, in the 63d year of his age. He is 
ranked by Barrow among the most emi¬ 
nent inaUiematicians of the age, and men¬ 
tioned widi Galileo, Giftwrt, and Qescar- 
tes. Gaa<*endi was tlie first person who 
obscr\’ed tlio, transit of Mercuty over tlie 
Bim. It is tQ the .credit of both pbiloso- 
pliers, that although mutually warm in 
their scientific controversies, G^^sendi and 
Descartes became friends in the sequel. 
The MSS. which the former left behind 
him, and the treatises published during 
his life, wore, iii 1058, collected by Sor- 
biere, in 0 volurne.s, folio, and published at 
Lj oils; ami liyAverrani, also in 6 folio vote., 
at Elorence, in 1728. They consist, of the 
philosophy of Epicurus; the author’s own 
philosophy ; the lives of Epicurus, .Pei- 
rlfsc,’ Muller, and others, in addition to 
those already mentionwi; refutations of 
Descartes’ epistk's, and other treatises.— 
Hihlmn ealte Grusiiotuli the greatest pliilos- 
opher among the learned, and tlie most 
learned of the philosophers of tlife ; 
hut De.si-artes stands higher fejr original 
thought, and in respeat of style. 

(r\«To.\ m; I’oix, diike.^ of Nemours, 
liorii 118^, son of .Tohn de Foix, count 
d’F.staiiipe.s, and Mary of Orleans, sister 
of Ijouis X11, was the favorite of his royal 
uncle, who used to say with exultation,. 
“ Oustoii is my woi-k; I have educateii 
liiiii, and formed him to tlie lirtues which 
already excite adiiiimtion.” At the age 
of 2.*!, he iH'quired great celebrity in tlw 
war which Louis carried on in Italy. He 
routed a Sw iiss army, rapidly croiwi'd four 
rivrs, drove the |KqiA firom Bologna, won 
^the celebmu'tl battle of Ravenna, April 
11,1512, and here ended his short, but 
glorious life, while attempting to cut oft'.a 
Ixidy of retreating Spaniards. 

Gastric ; that which relates to diges¬ 
tion; from yaffmp, lielly. 

Gastric Juicer a'fluid of the utmost 
itiqiortance in the process of digestioii. It 
does not act iiuliscrimuiately on all suli- 
stiUK'es; noo is it the same in all animate: 
nor does it Continue always of Uie same ^ 

. nature, even in the same animal, changing * 
according to cirt'umstaiicos. It acts with ' 
u chemical energy in dissolving food; at» 
tacking the siirf^c of liodies, and uniting , 
to the jiartiules of them. It operates with 
more ,,energj' and rapidity tlie more the 
’ food is divided; and its action is increased 









‘by a warm tciniH'rature. The food ip not 
■ merely leduoed to \ery tninute inuts; its 
‘ taste ami sinell arc quite changed; its 
scueihle properties a{e destro^^d; and it 
acquires new and very difltwnt ones. 
This fluid ddes notjict as a feriueut; it is 
a powerful antiseptic, atid even restori's 
flesh already putreflcd. 

' Gastric System eoui)irt‘lioitdP all the 
parts of the body which «'ontrihute to df- 
ffcstion. Gastric ilisardcrs an* tliost^ in 
, which Uie digestion jKirticulaiiy is de¬ 
ranged. As the pn'ccjits of,health, ith 
regJirtl to eating and drinking, arv so 
often tratu 5 grt>sed, the ({UHlirv of the 
tt»o»l itself otien had, the giiftric system 
conijmstHl ol’ many parts, rtnd much 
iiflerted l>y the mfliience <if ilie external 
tenqK'rature, gastric disorders must neces- 
Niniylx* fnupient. Their sjmptwmrt are, 
want of. appetite,a hitter ami di.-sigrei-ahlc, 
• taste, :i furml tongne, frequent ami im- 
)iictisant lishig from the stomueh, a sense 
of weight and oppression 14 the 
loosene,— or eosti\eness. Ate. From the 


Mille,' WOP for .^oinc Ante stationed at Hali-. 
a\ in jjova Scotia. SevAi years after- 
wanlp, be was again ctdlod into ocAvcIite, 
hy the hrealting out of a new war, and' I 
was witli Brtalduck when tliat unfortunate 
cointtunidcr was. defeated, in 1755. In', 
coiiK'quence of a severe wound which he *■ 
n'ceived in tlic liatile, he ^'was for Mtine 
tiin«' deliarrcd from active sen ice; and, at 
the conclusion of ttet jM'ace, he rejiaired to 
his niit'ne. country'. He soon, however, 
returned, and purchnstHl an c.state in Vir-' 
giiiiti, on whieii he residi'd until the rotri- 
inenrement *of tlic revolufloiwry war in 
1775. when he wa-s ap|>oiutcd adjiitaitl- 
avneml hy co.ign‘ss, with the rank of 
hrigndier. In July, 1775, he accompa¬ 
nied the coniinander-in-chii'f to Ma.ssa- 
chiis(>tts, wiiere he cuntMAii'd utiiil June in 
liio following year, wlien lie rccei\cd IIm- 
ciiicf command of Us* Unny which had 
just n'treaii'd fl-om (’anada. 'I'liis ap- 
jiointntent gave tro-.u umbrage to general 
Schuyler, wlu> had hitherto sujMTiiilcmted 
the 1‘orth ami trarrisoiis of New York, and 


cltise coiiuexioii of die organs of iliges- 
tion with the o;ln r |virt> of the IkmIv, i!a.s- 
tric diseirders an* often eomhinetl with 
oUiers; e. g.. witii f ver. (.'^ec D]fspj.psia, 
and i>igt.d(on.) 

OaSTUOMVXTIA (froni yae->,i Wly): a 
jieeiiiiar kind ot ^ijvination among die 
Creeks. Tiny airanired eertain liu-ge- 
liclUod glass vesin is. fiiletl with i-lear water, 
ill a particnhir place, with huniingitorches 
about them. They then prayed in a low 
tone toadninity, andpn)|K).s4‘d to him the 
quwtion wiiii'h they w'i.*-hed to Imte solv- 
tsl. Then a chaste and undetiled hoy, or 
a pregnant woniaii, was to notice with 
care all the changes that took place in the 
vesseU and at the .sune dim'to wish, to 
impluie, and e^en to <i(‘iiiumi, an aiisw'<‘r 
from the di\inity. The spirit aildn*ss,‘d 
at last gu\ e the answer by certain irnagt's 
apiicaring in die \ ess-(>ls, which iH'tokencd 
future e>cm>. 

■'Gasthoxomv ; the science of eating 
and drinking. Tlie gustroiiouiy of the 
Romans was the nio»t gross ami luxuri- 
■ ‘ oua, OH that of the Fn'nrh is the nuipt n*- 
fined u}id delicate, eomhined with the 
, rul‘*s of beulth ami social merriment, 
(^e lh« P^ri.*s .'I/liMiwodi dca Gourmaruls. 
^le newserii*!*, from 18‘25, contains songs 
hy Biriiiiger and otlierw.) 

Gates,. Horatio, was born in England, 
, in 172?, He early embraced the coreer 
of arms, and rose to thtnnuik of major by 
. the force of merit alone. At the cjiinitre 
«^MurunieQ,iic was aid to general Mouk- 
toii, and, after tli'e peace Aitc-la-Chu- 


now c\prcsML>d ins dctciniinution to n-sigii, 
iml»*ss die injury were n diessi-d. Con- 
gn*s-., in cons<‘qncncc,ji>ndeiivored to rec¬ 
oncile the prcn n.sion.s of the twogcnerals^ 
by as-igning to them iiullioritics in some 
measnrt* independent on each otlier. 
Schuyler was directed to ]>ro\iiie ami 
(•(jinp a iia\al arni.timnt, in order to ob¬ 
tain and pn-.-erve the coniHquid of Uie 
lakes and rivers which maintained tJic 
communications l/ctwecii Cauuda and the 
maritime and iimSon coimiry, and (>ates 
was enjoine*; to coupi raU-in this wnicc 
iia fur as lay in hi.s power. ,IJut they were 
<«nly able to ei]nip idniut 15 \et>.s(>U>, half 
<if which were little lieffcr than iioats, 
v.liieh wen* placed nmlef the eoinniand 
of ,\niold, who was opjKiHi'd hy a mucli 
BUpiTior ftirce under <'arleion. The fir&t 
.step of Cnti-s oecasiotiod somA wirpriwj 
and much clamor. The .\me.rican ftm*ep 
had n-treated to (‘rowii Point, where such . 
ravages wen* made aiiiong them by the 
sinall-])o\, that Cutes ubumlom*il that for¬ 
tress, and coneenlnital Ifisamiy at Ticon-' 
tlei-ogn. This movement, wluch opened. 
to the enemy'the w hole navigation of 
lake ChufiiplHin, was greatly eondenmed ■ 
Iw Washington ai.d all the ficld-ofliccrs. 
The uin*x})<'C|;i’il retniol of general Carle- * 
ton relieved, iliein from tho necessity of 
defending I’iconderoga. After tliis n*- 
treat, Caies niandied with a considerable 
detachment* to the assistance of general 
W'asliiiigton, and contiimed . with him, 
during his <>|M‘rationH in the middle colo¬ 
nies, until tlie spring of 1777, when ho re- 
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Raided hie command on^ tlie ' northern 
frontier.. Here hc'was fhortly'afterwards 
super»s4ed by Schuyler. But ita August 
Jullowihg, wlien Burgoyne obtained 
possediiou of Ticoiumroga* defcated St. 
Oiair, occupied fort Ann and Skeeusbor- 
uugb,an(l had arrived at fort St. Edward, 
on tlie upper branches of die Hudson, 
Gales was foinsuited in the eonnuand. 
At fort St Edward, Burgoyne reuiained 
for Rome time, in order to collect nccessa- 
> ‘ lies, and then, imssing thi‘ Jluihsou, eii- 
eaiii(H!d at Saratogu. Gates iiiiiaedlately 
l»ui himself in.motion ujlh an equal 
liiree, and, September ID, an almost gen¬ 
eral engagenieiit took place willioiit any 
ilecisive result. October H, another action 
occurretl, in which the British were totally 
•lefeiiteil, and, u*i the lOth, Burgo,Mic sur- 


die year 1800, was chosen a iueniberof' 
the state legislatnfe, in conpaqu^t^ of die 
• critical balance of parties at that time, but 
resigned his seat as soon as the'flurposH 
for which he ucce{)tt^ it was gained- Ho 
died April 10,18()t>, in the "78111 jear of 
liisage. General ^ates possessed a hand¬ 
some ]K!reon, rather inclined to cbiiiu- 
■ lenite in the middle of liis life; Was cour- 
U‘ou.<; in liis umiiners, and kind and gener- > 
Otis in his disposition. He w'as'O classical* 
scliolar and a sincere Chrisdan. 

(»atii>ais, or Gastijvais ; ancient^ a 
country of France, whicii, in the. I!th 
cefittirv, had founts of its owm; it wa.-* 
tilierwiirds joined to Anjou. It afterwards 
bclotigcd pitrtly to the government of 
Orlean.s, ;itt<l "partly to the govenmient 
ol’ the Isle of France, and was tlistin- 


rendcred with his whole- army, 'rins gtiished by the natnes of Gdtimis O/- 
was, pcrbai>s, the uirw tmportaiit achieve- hanais, laul Gdlinais Fran^ais. It now 
iiaHtt of the vvhole war,or the t>ue which foritis part of the departments of Seine- 
laid the preate-st effect itt gtving it a favor- jiinl-Hlartie, Seine-and-Oisc, aud Loiret. 


able re.sitiu About this time, when the 
popularity of geni'ial Gales vva.-. at its 
iiigliest poitil, intrigues were eomiiiciiced 
tor clevalitig hiiti to the stutiou (H'citpii.'d 
h\ Wasliingloii, wliicit were asshutueful 
a-, they were tiiisticct'ssfnl. Jlow far he 
himself was engaged in tlieni, or vyheiher 
he was c.uneenied itt them at all, it is not 
111 our power to state ; nor shoulil we wish 
to enter into atiy details resjH'ctnig it.—' 
In June, 17H(), (hues received the chief 
conuutmd of the soitrhern districts. In this 
fjiiarter, the atfaiis! of the colonies were in 
a very laid condition, ('harlestoii iitul 
been tiiken, luid general Lineoln eaptiired. 


GA rrKRKK, John Christoidier, Ijbni at 
tiicruenau, in i1m’ temtory oi Nuremberg, 
J7‘i7, studied at Nuremherg and AUdorf, 
devoting iiimself particularly to hisloriea:' 
seieiiee, ohttiined a place m thp gvim.u- 
siiimat Nuremherg, went, 1758, as regular 
professor of historv'*, to Guttiugtui, and 
died there m 171)i*. lie made him.stif 
inasicr yf the wliole.jtrovince of hisuirv 
and its ativiliuiy branches, get^graphj, 
g-ent'iilugj, heraldiy, diplomacy, tiumis- 
muttes aini chronology; ilius-tiuted its de-* 
jturtments hy various important works anil 
treatises, and iutrodueed into the study of 
universal hi.story,’ and the academic dis- 


VVlu'U Gates iLHSiimed the eonuiiaiid'of courses on this subject, die improved 


the soulhet;i ariuk, it .scarcely amomilcd 
to 1500 men, laully siijtplicd in every re¬ 
spect. Alter eolleeting all the troop- he 
e.oiild, and equipping them as well tis he 
was able, he udvaiiced against the enemy, 
w'lioin Ik* met, .Viigiifit 1(1, under t.!orii- 
vvallis, at (Jainden, where the Amt'rieaiis 
were totally delbattid. About fifty ilajs 
after this disaster, geiii'rul Greene was sent 
tosuiHtrticd,e (jrati*s,w'l)ose conduct wassiilt- 
jeetod to tin; investigation of a Ki>ecial court. 
Aftttr a long and 'tedious^ inquiry, lie was 
finally acquitted, and rbiiistutetl in his com- 
nuuid in 1782; but, in the iuterim, the 
-war hud becu brought tou glorious terini- 
notion by Uie cupliuv of Cornwallis.— 
WJiun peace wim made. In* ri'tiri'd to his 
Virginia estate, and, in 17D0, removed to 
New 'Vork, having-first umancqiuted all 
I ilk slaves^ and providi*!! fur* such of them 
as cituld not provide for theipsclvcs. On 
hk arrival at New York, he* was present- 
od with the freedom of tlio eity, and, in 

I# ® , * 


lilt thud which connects the nanative ae- 
eording to the order of time syiichron-' 
ically. Ayeieiit hi.story, particularly, was 
indebted To his industiy. Jeep eruditioH, ‘ 
and -spirit of le.seureh. It is to be-regi*et- 
ted, ihat many of liis works were left un- 
finisiied. lie puhlislicd several, eAcelloin , 
muntiuls of iliploniacv, ehroiiolog}', gene- 
alogv, geograpliy and lumildry'. Gutten‘t's 
daugiiter, Magdalen Plii!ip|Mna, the wndov*. 
o^ Engelhard, born 17,)(i, made herself 
known us a lyric fKietess. 

Gao ; a Genimii word, meaning origin- ‘ 
ally a district, as in wu-^raf^ dLStriet- ‘ 
count It apiMiars at present in stveraj 
geogrupliical tionies, as Thurgad, .iarpni, ’ 
lihcitignu, district or canton of the riveiv 
Thur, Aar, PJiiiie. 

v(5au, Clmrles Francis, of Coloj^,anrh- 
iU'ct of the. French government (from 
181(1), n'ceived Lis edueation at the acad-, • 
oiny ofaits in Park. During his re^ence' , 
01 Home (1817 and 1818), he concqivej tlie 
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.1^ of travelling ^to Nubia, pf 
- Toiikin p a oontHiuotion of the grand work 
! on Egj’ptyand finisliing % his own'suigle 
labors tho undertaking of the Egyptian 
institute. He consulted widi the relebrated 
Niebuhr about' this journey, and a rich 
traveller ofiered to accompany him; they 
separated, however, on tlieir arrival in 
Egypt Nevertheless, Gau resolveil to 
)>mceed, although destitute of means. 
He followed a caravan from Alexandria 
on foot, and without baggage, and live<l 
on die hospitality of the Amhs, without 
being rdbie to speak tlieir' languag(\ He 
at length reached the pyramids. Drovotti, 
the former French consul, procured u lir- 
•man to enable birn to proceed. Gau ar¬ 
rived at Thelies. 'There*Dn)velti chose 
some Arabs, to whom be reconmiended, 
with promises of reward, the lite and sjife- 
ty of the youAg traveller, and furnished 
tile boat which wa.s to receive them, witli 
biscuit, rice and dry pulst'. Four sailors, 
u pilot, and a French Mameluke, who 
w?> to act as interpreter, were added to 
itie rorfnpany. In 14 da}’s,Gau came to 
Essuan, where are the ruins of the luicient 
Syi'ne, inteiitioiiidiy hastening by Krmeu- 
ti, EdlU and Com Omlms IVrinission 
had been granted hifu to })as!. the tiills of 
the Nile, and even Ui retain tlio sailois 
whom he had broyght with Jiim‘ from 
Thebes, contrarj' to the u.-.uni custom ; 
but he only took with .him IKuu Essiian a 
Nubian jiiloi, and an interpreter ol’ tiie 
Barabara language, sjwiken in Nuhia. In 
the way which was in use in the timt;s of 
Herwlotus, Gau jiussi'd over the first falls 
of the Nile. Availing hiiiiseif of the 
wind, which was la\orable to his ascend¬ 
ing the. stream to the second falls of the 
Nile, he took only a flying survey of the 
places which he intended to examine 
more minutely on his rctuni,aii(l happily 
reacheil the end of his destination. He 
was now at liberty lo stay whi-re hi- pleas¬ 
ed, and to take drawings and nieasure- 
inents at his leisiin^ He found ill monti- 
merits Ix'tween the wcond cauiract ami 
Phite, Jijtlierto entirely Miiknown, or at 
least never dcscrilx-d er reprcseiitcil *iu 
. drawings. His choice orsiiiijects,as well 
as bis coirectness of repres*Mitation, has 
he^^h univertaliy applauded. Thejaith- 
fobtcHs of his drawings, which is jire- 
served also in tlie engmving^, .and the ac¬ 
curacy of hio nieasuremoms and frthi-r 
'Statements, Itave called fortli from tiie 
French crincs a unanimous testimbny, 
that his work {Newly-djW;ovcred Mohii- 
ments of Nubia; Stuttg., Cotta, printed in 
Paris, I2 utimbere, eaOli liaving from 4 to <J 
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cngra^ngB, iar|e ifbfio) forma a taeceaaaigt 
conttnuaaon of “ .the work of victoty aim 
getuu^'’andmaybeproperl^omeil totbe ' 
magnincent deaftription of J^typt, which' 
embraces the region of the Nile only hs far 
os Philte. The text was committed for 
ilie most 'imrt to the care of Niebuhr, In ■ 
whose bands Gau left the numerous in¬ 
scriptions which he hod coH6ctcd in Nu- ■ 
bia. After his return, Gau remained some , 
rime at Rome. He was tlien naturalized 
in France, and received, in 182S, the cre^ 
or the legion of honor. 

Gaodix, A^artin Micliael Charles, duke 
of Gai*ta, lioni 175t’>, at Paris, son of an 
advocate, w'aS himself also an advocate, 
luul, at age of 23, became hood of . 
one of tiie btircuns connected with tlie 
dejiartment of imposts. ,Whon Uie de¬ 
partment of llnance w&« changed, in 
into a national treasury, (latidin 
was ap{K>intod one of the coinmissiouers 
intrusted with tlie dirt'ctioti of it. In the 
reign of tormr, he siicceeiled, by means 
of ('ninhon, in suxing the 48 ancient re¬ 
ceivers of tile financf's, whom tlie coiixen- 
tion iiad includeil, through ignorance, in 
the di'cree which sacrificed (JO fanners- 
■ general to the revolutionary tribunal. lie 
then n-seued tiie celebrated D’Espn^me- 
iiil, formerly counsellor of parliaineiu. 
He aftcrvvanls withdrew himself from all 
hnsines.s. The director Sidyes again gave 
him an oflice, and, after the MSth itru- 
maire, Hoiiaparte appointed hhn-' minister ' 
of fmam^e, and afterwHrd.s dtike of Gaeta. 
He held his oflice tiil the restoration of i 
the Bourbons, rlicii hail a .s(.>atin the choin- 
b»T of deputies,' from 1815 to 1818 ; in 
1820 liwnpie president of tlie French 
hunk, ogam lost tliis place, hut still 
continued active in tlie businct^ of the 
insTiuition. (randin has constantly kept 
aioiif from all parties, and has been court¬ 
ed hy all. He W'as the first who intro¬ 
duced order and regularity into the French 
financial system. The Mitnaires, Souve- 
ntrg, Opinums ct i'.rrila de M. Gavdin, Due 
de Gade (Paris, 182(1,2 vols.), are of great 
ini{M>rtaiice for the history of the F’rctfch 
financial system from 1800 to 1820. , 

Gai'a, Gallia. The country of the 
Gauls extended, in tho times oi tlie Ro¬ 
mans, from the PyronetHj to the Rhine, 
and on the side of Italy, lieyond the Alps 
to il«* Adriatic. It was divided into Gaul 
on this «de (the Italian side) of Uie Alps 
(Gallia Cisaljiiria), and Gallia lieyond tlie 
Aljis (Gallia 'fransalpina). I. Gallia Cis- 
ulpina extended from tlie Alps to tlie Adn*. 
atic and* consequently, comprised an 
llp|ier ItaJ}' as fiir ‘as the Rubicon and 
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Maci». In, consequence of its connexion' 
wjtli Italy, it assumed the Ronija man¬ 
ners aba cii^msi receiv^ the Roman 
citizenship from Ctesar, and, on account 
of its iSloption of the Roman togtifWata calK 
ed GdUia togata. It was divided into, 1. 
Liguria, comprising the territoty of Genoa 
and Lucca, ^ith a part' of Pi^inont; 2. 
Giillia Transpadana, Gaul beyond the 
Padiis (tlie Po); and, 3. Gallia CisjNidana, 
i. «•., Gaul on tliis side of tlie Po. Liguria 
was inhabited by die Ligurians, Gallia 
Traiispiwlana principally by die Taurin- 
iiuis, Insubrions, and Cenomanes; Gallia 
('ispadona by the Boil, Setmnes and Lin- 
gones, all of tbein nations of Gallic descent. 
Alost of the cities, which wens priiici[>alty 
Koinan colonics, have retained tbuir an- 
eiisni names. Ift (iallia Transpa<lana ans 
Ter^stc (Tricstej, Aquiluia, Pataviuin 
(Padua), Vincisiitia (Vi(asnza), 'Verona, 
Mantua, Cremona, Brixia (Brescia), Me- 
dioltmiitn (Milati), Ticiniiin, (Pavia), .\u- 
gustaTaurinorum (Turin); in Gallia Cis- 
padana, llaveuna, Bononia (Bologna), 
Mutina (Modena), Purina, Plaisentia (Pia- 
cen/a). II. Transalpine Gaul w'us also 
called GfUlia conuUii, in distinction from 
Cullia togata, because the iulialatauts 
wm-f their itair (cotaa)loiig, or Gallia trac- 
I'ala, iK'cause, particiilurl} in the .suutlieni 
piiri'i, they woic u kind of hri'eclKV {bruc- 
whicli the Kotnons did not use ; bor- 
^on the Pvrenees, east on tlie 
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rtliine, oi^ line drawn from its source, 
to the, small river Varus (Var), amloii this 
river; north on the Atlantic, and .south on 
tiie 'Mediternuieuii: it theivfon* compriseil 
l''i-aiice, the kingdom of the Netherlands 
Switzerland, and the left iiank of die 
Uliliie. Tlie part of Transalpine Gqpl near¬ 
est IJpiHT lUily, and stretching along the 
Medite.rraiiean towards the Pyrimecs, was 
couqiieixxl by Fahius. As this was the tirst 
part that was converted into a Koiiian 
province, it was rulli;d? by way of emi¬ 
nence, tlieProainrio(wliich wasufierwartU 
cliaugeA into Vroveuco). li was hounded 
by the Alps, tliu Ceveiiues and tlie Uhone. 

< hesur,wlip comiui'red Transalpine Gaul at 
a later {icriod, found it divided into three, 
(larts: 1. Aqiiitaiiio, uxteiuliiig from the 
Pyrenees to the Garonne, chicliy occupied 
by Iberian tribes; 2. Gallia Ceitiea, from 
the Garimne to the Seine and Marne; 3. 
Gallia Bulgkta, in the north, e.xteudiiig to 
the Rhine. By the Qouimand of Augus¬ 
tus, Agriiipa organize^ ‘1“' country iinew, 
and divided It in the following manner': 
!• Aquitaiiia was enlarged so as to rettch 
the Loire, in order to renflor it more, 
nearly equal to the others; capital,' Burdi-' 


ux)., 2.’ Betjdca, between the , 
riven Seine, Sddhe/Rm>ne, Rhlhc and 
the Nhrdi sea; cafi^ pineal Vesondo >' 
(J^san^oi^ Treveri^ (Treves) and odiers. 
This division included dbo.the countries 
on the Rhhie, and Switiseriand,' which ' 
were, howevifr, afrerwards separated from - 
it, under the name of Germania prinut 
or superior, and Germania secuma or 
inferior. In it were situated, aldng the 
Rhine, Oolunia Agrippii^i (Cologne), Mo- - 
gnntiacuin (Mcntzl Argentoratmn (Strui>-\ 
laiurg). 3. Gallia LugduDensis, or Ccltica, 
comprised tlic rest of the country of the 
Celta', the whole regidh between the 
Seine, Sadiie and Loire, as fiir south as tlie' 
(Revenues and the Rhone; chief towns, 
Lugduriuni -(Lyons), Alesia (Alise), Bi- 
hnicte, afterwards called Au^stodunuiu 
(Autiin), Lutetia Parisioruni (Paris). TfCe 
latter was in, the time of Caesar, &a iiisig- 
nilicaiit jilace, confrned to the island u: 
die Seine; hut it soon rose into importance 
on aefmmt of its favorable situation. 4. 
Gallia N'arliouensis, formerly the Provin- - 
ciu Konianu. Here were tlie cities Narli-} 
Martins (N'arbonne), an oM Roman oolp- ' 
n y,Tolosu (Toulouse ),N<nnausus (Nismes), 
.A’iemia (Vienne ),Massiha (Mareeiiles). Tlie 
latter city was an luicient Greek colony . 
(See SerjM'tte de Mariiicoort’s Histoin tie 
la Gaide; Paris, vols.) , 

The Gauls were the chief branch of the 
great original stock of (lelts. They called 
tlicuLscKes or Gad, whence probably 
the name Gaul. On tlie whole, a great re- 
sernhlance appears to have e.xisted among 
all the Celts ; anil altlioiigli they were di¬ 
vided into iiuineruus tribes, tiicre were Init 
ti'W branches that were jxirceptibly differ¬ 
ent from each other. It is probable tliat, 
descending from the Caucasus, they too'n 
their way along the south side of the Dan- 
uhe, having tlie numetoas nuuon of th-- 
Thracians in dieir rear and the Genuans on 
their side; but the {leriorl of this event is 
so nunote, that we cannot even venture a 
conjecture iu regard to it. They took pos^' 
si'ssiuu of several countries under dioet- 
eiit iiunies in their earliest migration.'. ; 
thus, under the iiSmcs of rmbri and Au- 
sones, they occupied a part of Italy; of 
Taurisci "(afterwards Rha'tii), Viiidelici/ , 
Norici, Hclvetii, tlie Alpine countries. A 
new swarm, under the name of Roaend, 
proliahlj' scfinrated from tlie Rlioitii about^. 
200(1 B. C., and entered Italy by the way 
of Trent. There tlwy reooit'ed the nanifis' 
of TuJtci, Etr^rif from the neighboring nat 
tions, and, having conqueretl 300 cities or' 
the Umbri,who were before tlie ruling ped- , 
pie in that region, the^ overran a groat part 





. of Italy. The early civilization 6filh(>ei6 
. Etruscans, their aiicient'anythology, their 
•arti^cial calen(lai|[whihh beahisohie resein- 
hlance to tliat of the Aztecks in Mexico), 
and wvtiral other cifouatstances, allnost 
‘ force upon ustlte belief (wWtever tnaybe 
said of the influence of die Greeks), that a 
very .ancient civilization existed in this 
tribe, which was afterwards lost or changed 
1 ty the influence of other nations. Stn’cral 
fellic tribes retained their seats on the 


Vvere c.ominou among tlietu; ciflefe' few, ' 
villaj^s iiiunerous; their household utem' 
sib mw ami {loor. Few of diem titled the 
ground; the gn^Ater part subsisted on the'; 

Eroduco of tlieir herds and flocks. • Their 
everage was a kiml of beer or mead ; die 
cultivation of the vine was- unknown to- 
tliein. The teiml of the rivers and some 
tiiincs fumbhed gold to the higher reiikH. 
Persons of ilistincrion w'cnt into liatlie* 
witii a cloak around dieir sliouldrraj made 


shoree of die Adriatic, along the liaiiksof 
the Danube, and in the suiitheni {lurt of 
Germany, wdiile the priuciftnl branch of 
the nation settled lictwccn die Pyrenees 
and die Alps, the ocean and the Rlihie, in 
the country which receiviHl it* iianiofroni 
them; hence they |iassed into .\lhion and 
lenie (Great Ilritain and- Indaiid). .4 
loo great population (which is not.un- 
conmioii ill half saiag*’ and partly no¬ 
madic nations, whose incsuis of supplying 
their wants an- very inipci-fi-ct, and wiio 
require a great extent of country), and ilie, 
pressure of (rcniian and TJir5ciaii tnlws, 
r-iustjd grnienil migrations among tlie 
Gauls about B. C. roldnics fitan 
many tri!»«*s took their course westvvanls 
, over the .Alps nito Italy,and 4*i»st wards along 
the Danube. This passage of the (’t-lnc 
Gaub over the Alps (l•omnlOlll\, jilaced 
200 years earlier), first brings that nation 
itrto th'?* region of bistort. Wc fiiul it 
divided into nuuty tribes, one of tliotii 
(at that time die Bituriges) with n sujM-ri- 
ority almost amounting to a 'siipn-inacy. 
'^Phe abuse of tlii.s superiority caust-d tlb- 
Mmsiotis, and individuals joincti some 
other tribes. In this manner llic MJ|K-rior- 
ity {jossed into diflerent hanrb; hut the 
general system remained the saiiw. ^I'lie 
syst*-m of dc|)endeiicc went through 
die wliul'e nation. The only fret* men 
were, in fact, the nohJt>s (who, by way of 
distinction, were called warrior.^) and th(‘ 
priests (Drm''b).The common jieople lived 
ill a state of subjection, defi-ndeti against 
. wrfHig« apd injuries, not by the laws, hut 
by the protection oi' die prwverful. Ainoiig 
the Koliility, die nunierotis princely fa|tni- 
lict held the fim nmk.« In iuijMirtuni ex- 
peiditioiut, thev seem to have chosen a 
general chief (See lirmtim.) Tlit; miiltt 
and ietnalc Dniids (tj, v.) were in jkmsscs- 
«io« of certain kntiwledgc, which they 
Ke,gri'Uy taught. in the (leptlis of sluuly 
groves and dark caves. I'liev werv; not, 
igjiormii of ai?tronoHiy, the nauirul sci- 
enct« and poetry ; hut tj^ieir religion was 
replete with ubomiBoblc priesteratt, and 
horrid supcnaitlonii (frequent sacrifictis of 
human betngsp Dueb ami di'unkcuucss 


of ,a partv -colon-d, checkered and shiuiitg 
stuft' (like that vvliich is still worn by the 
Highlanders^ They wore no other gaj-- 
nient: their iife^'k ami arms, liowcver, wen* 
decorated with thick gold chaius. Their 
high statim*,' savage featim-s, and matted 
jellovv hair, ri-ndercd their aspect terriWe; 
their impetuons and hliml courage, their 
iimneiisi* nnmhcrH, the stunning iioiso 
which proceede d from their iiumenius 
horns and tnuiipcts, tlicir u-rrihle devasta¬ 
tions whenever they passed through a 
countiy (ciyitives wen* oflen sacrificed ; 
the skulls of tJic slain sem-d as trophies, 
oiii'ii also as gohlcLs), n*ndei'<-il them the 
terror of the western world. But they 
wen* destitute of iimoii, iicrsevenince nml 
gooil amis; for their sliiclds were light 
and luidh euntnved, and their enormous 
swords of e<»p|KT wen- iK-nt at eveiy blow 
upon iron, so thnt it was fn-quently tieci’S- 
sary to stniighteii them. For tiiis reason 
their first onset only was to he fcareil. 
This nation—wliethe: the l<#e of Wine, 
or the invitation of an I‘'tni.s<-uii,whose wif« 
had lM>en sediired by one of tlie princes 
of the eomitrand wlio tliirsted for re • 
vengc, had aihu-ed them into Italy—this 
nation fi ii uiion file Ktmsei, wlm, in com- 
|)uns<ii| with them, were eflemmute, ami 
who were at the same time assailed hy<the 
Konuuis. On the ven- same dtiy (d!l'i[>)oti 
wliieh <'amiihi.s conquered Veji, the Gaub 
are said to Jiave taken by assault Mclpuiiu 
a cunbiderahh- city of I'piKir Italy, belong¬ 
ing to lilt* Etrusci., But the tempeot of 
this migration was'MKin din-i'tod agaioat 
the city of Home itself, wiiirii, foiescoing 
its own fate in the destniction of Um 
Ktruscaii citii's that layuniuiui it, endeav- 
nred to stofi th« victorious course of tiio 
Gaub by entering into negoiiatioib with 
tliciji. On tliis occasion, tlie Iltwuan am'- 
Imasadors viobtcti tho law of nations; the 
incensed Gauls, lit'itig denied satbfocliou, 
advanced towards J&inic,' destroyotl tlm 
llowtA of the Roman youth in an engage¬ 
ment on tlt«f small river AUia, B. C., 
sacked and burnt Uie city, anti laid siege 
to the napitd, which was un't|ie point of 
purciiiising its deliverance with gold, wh^ 
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Camilliis (q. v.) appeared to reectie it— 
Our accouQte of ue course of the ecwtem 
(jauis (long the bonks of the Dutube, are 
very itopei^t; this, however, is evident, 
that tfieir movements occasioned tlie mi¬ 
rations of whole iv^tioiis. It appears 
mat a part of a German race, tl»e Cimri 
r or Cimbri, v^re already mixed with tlic 
Celtae. 109 years after the burning of 
Rome, the eastern' Gauls, from 280—^278 
B. C., made three destmetive irruptions 
into Macedonia and Greece, whicli bod 
already Ijeen depopulated by former 
wars. Ptolemy Ceraun^, king of 
Macedonia, and Sostheiie8,H!ho command¬ 
er of the army, fell in buttle, and Greece 
trembled. But in an attack on the tem¬ 
ple of Ai>ollo at Delphi (vvliich contained 
immense fnasufes, hut was protected by 
its situation), the terrors of religion and 
the assaults of theeictneuts (tempests and 
Sail-stortns) came over them ; they were 
liefealed, and Imnger, cold, and the swonl 
<jf tlie (jlroeks completed their destriie- 
'loti. Sevend tribes [nnsued tlieir course 
iiito Asia Minor, wlicre, under the name 
(if (toUtlianit, tiu'v long rtitaiiu'd their 
uatioiial peciirturilics, tmd i>reser\c«l their 
iiuiguago even to the lati'St period of 
I hi* <>mpjrc. TIte reaction of thes<; nii- 
grations upon Gaul itsidf apjieimi to have 
M en coiisUlerahle. The (iauls along tiie 
i'anks of the DuiiuIk', and in the south 
of (Germany, disapiwar from that time, 
'rrihes of Germun origin oeeu|»y the 
wliole country as tar as Uie Rliitic, and 
i*vp,n li(‘vond that river. The t’irnhn, a 
mingled race of Gaids and * Germans, 
whom the (faiil.s railed Be/git. mnipied 
the whole northern part ot“ Guid, from tite 
Seine and Mana; to the British ehannel 
and tlie Rhine, from wheace they |»u.sscd 
over into Britain, where they drove buck 
those Gauls who hud made tiicmselvi‘s 
masters of the country at an I'arlier iHtrawl, 
to North Britain (Seoilund), where tlie 
laner aiqicar aftenvards in history under 
the name, of Caledonians (llightand Gaels), 
and still biter, uialcr those of Piets and 
Scots. These Belgsc or Cimbri are in 
fad tlie ancient Britons. The Celta* in 
(iraul, though retaining the chief luatures 
of those peculiar manners and customs 
which we have aljovc dcscriiied, attained 
a liigher dejp«c of cultivation; to' which 
pruliab^ their iutercouree witli tlie Greeks 
m Maswlia ^Marseilles), wiiose letters they 
^ired in writing tlieir own language, and 
. with the Carthaginians, in 'v^lioso armies 
they frequently mirved as inerccnarics, 
conthhuted in a great in'ensurd. But they 
Were, then liardly abl« to resist the Ger- 
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iWans who lived tm the lOftier bdilE of tlie 
Rbitiei Their Skujred tril^ the Bel^. 
and Cimbri, and the Briunis^ Vi^o painted 
their bodies, fougltf from dhariots, and 
.practised polygamy, were more fierc^ than 
the Celts. The mountain or highland . 
Gaels (Caledonians) in Scotland -were 
complete savages, as were also the inbati- 
itants of'Ireland, who not only .painted 
but tattooed themselves ; and among 
whom, even at a much later. period, hii- 
innii fle-sh was considered a delicacy. 
But at the same Unic, th yTinew how'to 
defeini their lilierty. Iri the mean while, 
their Transalpine brethren (ftie Cisalpine 
Gauls, us the Roman* c.'ilk‘d them), after., 
having driven one putt of the Etruset 
sputh, into the .^.seiit territory of 'fuscil- 
iiy, an<l another north, into tin; Rhietian 
Al{)s, had taken up their residence in tli** 
fertile plains of Upiwir Italy. Here they 
continued foriunlahle to die Romans for a 
long time; 8ometim<;s in wars which they 
midettouk on their own account, and at 
others jis mercenaries in the service of 
other nations. But after the first Punic 
win had been succe-isfuily brought to a 
close, 172 years after the huniing of Roiin 
the hour of revenge was come. Tlie 
Gauls in vain called some warlike trilies 
<if their bn'fhp’n over the Alps to their 
aid. After a destructAc war of ai.v years, 
the nation was eoirnielled to submit to 
die Boiiiaiis (220 B. C.|. When llanni- 
hal earned the terror of his anus to the 
gates of Koine, they attempted to sliuke 
oil'the. yoke; but the Komaiis victorious 
over the Ciurthagitiians, reduced them 
again to .suhmis,sinii. 31 yean? later (189 
R. C.)'iheir khuln*d trilw in Asia, the Ga¬ 
latians, met with tlie same tiitc; they al.so 
w(!re vanquished, and their princes (te- 
tnirehs) became tributary.' Dejotarus, in 
whose defence Cicero delivered an e\i;ei- 
lent oration, which vve still i) 0 ssi'.ss, was 
one of these princes at a later jK*riotl. 
The ambition of the Romans soon sur¬ 
mounted the -Aliw also. ‘They laid suh- 
jeetl«l Spain, and it wa.« iti))K)ttaiit to 
theiii to hare a passage by land, by wUieh 
tlicy could eiusily inareh troops into dial 
country. .By the subjection of the Alfo-^ 
liroges luid Arv'emi, the latter of whoni 
were at that lime die priocipal nation in 
Gaul, the Romans, in the yeans 128—122 
B. C., conquenni the southern part of 
Gaul along die sea, from the Alps to tfie 
Pyrenees, The descriptions of die At- 
vemi and their kkigs allow dnnr spkmdor 
to have Iwen .considerable. They bad 
tOateiy courts, at which even poets were 
miuntakied. It is related, diat they kept 



Ibrlitmti^ «nd (l^e , iaerto the IwnianB. Some']at^*i^<rottii 

!^*the S{Huiiards in the Welfit<Iiidies)k Soon , |aroved f!raitlc8& Csceor corapiet^ the 
'^eibrnnids, Euh^ was ajpteted, from the " --- 

* Black sea to Spun, by e^tpeilitions of ; 
the Teutones and Cimfa^ nations of Cier- 


. man origin. They were' joined by many 
tribes, iMuticulariy Gauls, who, from time 
inimemorial, liad been connect^ and mix¬ 
ed with the Cimbri; anS they destroyed 
four consular hm^es. Rome, the mistress 
of^the world, trembled at tlie irrhption of 
' those barbarians into Italy; but Cuius Ma¬ 
rius {q. V.) saved tlie fepublio. In two 
Moody battles, at‘Ai\ in 102, and at Ver- 
celli in 101 B, C., lie destroyed tl>e«‘ na¬ 
tions. < Tiieir wives, after having supplicat¬ 
ed in iwii, that diey might be o.on»>cnited 
to perpetual chastity as pricstesstjs of Ves¬ 
ta, kille<l their children, and tlieu put an 
•end to their own existence. Only that 
pmtion of tJiese nations which had re¬ 
mained iir Gaul, to UAvait the issue of Uic 
expedition, escaped the general ruin. 43 
/ears after this event, Cains Julius Cirsar 
eceived tlie proconsulship over thecdun- 
:.''es bordering on Gaul. He. resolved to 
subject all Gaul, and executed hisjpnrjiose 
• in less tliaii f) years (56—50 B. C.), in 6 
bloody caiiipaigns. Ciesar found (iaul 
torn internal dissensions; enteebled by 
the attacks of tlie Ch^rnians, a lio<lv of 
whom, under tlieir*kiug Ariovistus (Elir- 
fest),iiad passed the Rhine, and many na- 
tieus, especially tl e A^dui, old allies of 
Rorne, favorably disjiosed towards him. 
At first, he a^iined die eharacter of a de¬ 
liverer and protector oftiJie Ganls, driving 
liack tlie Helvetii into their own countiy, 
and compelling Ariovistus also to n*tuni 
to Ge,nnany. At a later {lerioil, he SiiIkIu- 
, ctI the fierce Belgs, and repelled the iucur- 
■Sions of several Gennan tribi's. Bui the 
,warlike s(Hrit of the Gauls was not j'et 
cixtinguislicd, and, tliough no longer |k>p- 
, sesseti of the fierce xnlor of tiieir ances- 
.lorK, they had becotrie more n-ady tj imi- 
\ mte the regular warfare of the Romans. 
^When they [lerceived that the Ilotimii 
' troojis were continually inaintuimKl in 
their enuntty, they became alannedrfor 
their li!>^y,«nd rose iiiguinst their om>re.s- 
sobt* More than once tla.' Romans suffered 
heavy losses; but their suiieriority in the 
art of war, and the’geniua and fortune of 
flitesar (after the sacrifice of a million of 
Gauls), secuml them the final victory. 
The W great leader of the (Jauls, the 
yaliaiit Vemngetorix, after having sustajii- 
one of the most reiaarkaldc sieges in 
ftic records of ancient in the city 
; of Aiesia (now AMse, near Dijon), was 
; . compelled, in-theyear ^ B. C., to surreu- 


^bijugation of Gaul, and, hy meonS of the 
money and troops of that couiitiy, render¬ 
ed himself ahmiute master of, tiieVholc 
Roman enipirc. Tlio domhiion of tbi^. 
Romans in Gaul was confirmed liV emo- 
niue, and tlie libejra) grant (;ff, the" Romnit 
eitizensliip to several Gallic' jtrilies. Tho 
relidon of the Druids, hbing nipprcsscd 
in Gbul by Tiberius and Claudius, grti^- 
ally retreated into Britain, wliern, pa^c- 
iilurly on tlie small islands near tlie Brit¬ 


ish coasts, 
mysterious 


L*ie 'pflests established' their 
lf»5, of which, in' ancient 
times, strange mid dreadful arcoimts wtire 
current. Tho Britons also were sotin 
conquered by the Romans. After tlie .ex¬ 
tinction of the family oft tlic Ctesnrs, the 
Gauls once nionr made aft attempt to re¬ 
cover their liberty by Uic aid of the Ger¬ 
mans, but in vain. After this Iasi effort, 
ihqj' gradually Ixvame Roman citizens, 
antd so entirely Uosnanized, that even their 
ancient lungiiage, the Celtic, was sup¬ 
planted by a corrupt Larin dialect,‘retain¬ 
ing, however, a eonsidcrable numlier of 
Celtic words, I'sjK'cially ns ro(»i.s, whlcb.in- 
temiiiiglcd with Fraiico-Gerniunic worth, 
formed the modem J‘'ix*ncli language. 
AIkuu the year 4Ht), the F'ranks sulitlued 
the greater puit of(jaiii, and put a |H'riod to 
the dnininiun of the Koninus in thatcouii- 
tn . Tlie'ancient Celtic language, though it 
underwent gnait ahcnitions, in the course 
of time, haslieen pwiterved in its greatest 
purity in the Gaelic of the Highlanders, or 
die EfM’ in Ireland, and the Olto-Ger- 
maii language-(of the Belga* and Cimbri) 
in Wales, Coniwull and m'sstvBrct.'igin*. 

Gacus. (See Guebres.) 

Gavss, Charles Frederic, one of the. 
first tnatlieniaticinn.s of tlie age, Imni 
April 23,^ 1777,'in Brunswick, since 1607,, 
professorof iriathematies and astronomy in ' 
Gfittiiigen, disjiluyed, wlien at sehon], 
striking indications of tnleiiL aftil attracted . 
the notice ofduke ('liarles Williaui Ferdi¬ 
nand, who interested himsc'if in the ftirthcr 
education of the youth. In his disputation' 
for the doctor’s degree (1799), Gauss show¬ 
ed bis anubnicss and ingenuity in Hhe criti¬ 
cisms which he iiiadu upon die fo^|r 
attempts to demonstrate the first princi¬ 
ples ofaiggbra, at the same'time projmsing > 
a new and rigorous demonstration of his • 
own. But, in 1801, lie gave a more bril¬ 
liant display of his powcni, in his 
gUujms nudhematic/f. (Leipsic, 1801), ft 
work full of the most refinw madiern^i-. 
cal s|>eculattoD, by which the higher arith¬ 
metic has been enriched tyith beautiful 
' J.- ft • 
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' Jiseoyeries. yUaen Ga^'f>iig8h to apply ‘was b^' at or bepor 
his whole power of mind to thee^ f^oit' • and, after'an educatfooi’ot'tbe free^acbdoi; 
liarly attractive speculation!), he vaas unac-; atlWnstaplo,apprendce4^.aai]^-ineircer 
quaintied, for the most part, vrith what bad . in JLondon. lie sbo^df such a i^ifce to 
been already done by otlicni, - Tb this 'trade, tliat after a feta years bis nidentures 
cijrcunutance wb arc indebted fur the ne]^ * Were cancelled l^a^eemeht, and be de- 
demonstrations of most of the proj^i- voted, himself to literature.. In 1711,, he 
tiou^ the exactness and. elegMKte of which published bis Rund Sports, which he dod- * 
remind us of Ihc eld gcohnetriciana. When icated lo Pojje. This'eompiiment iQtee* 
the new planets were discovered, at the <Iuced tliein^ to each, other, and proved 
beginning of tltis century, GausI investi- the foundation of ,a friendship which last- 
f^cd iuid ascertained new inetfiods for ed forlifo. In 1712, he accepted tlie office i 

of'sticrciary to Anne, duchess of Mon- 
mouUi, wlifc}) left him at leisure to pay 
his court to the musqs; and his pleasant 
iiiock-hcroic poem, entitled Trivia, or the 
Art of Walking the Sutiuis of I^iidon,' 
was |)ul)lishcd in the same year. In 
1711, his caricature of Ambrose Philips’s 
pa.storiil fKHJlry was published, Qiidor .tlia 
tide of the Shepherd’s Week, and dedi- . 
cated to lord lk>lingl)roko,wlio,witli the tO- 
ry party then in [xivver, much befriended 
the poet. By their interest he was appoint¬ 
ed seiTetury to *iho carl of Clarendon, in 
Ills embassy to the court of Hanover; but 
the death of the qui'cn once more threw 
a cloud uyioii his yirospccts. In 1715 ay^ 
ywaretl his burlesque dniiiiaof What <l’yo 
('all it ? which was fuIlow(‘il by a farce, in 
coii)unctioii withPoyie and Arhuthnot.cpll- 
ed 'i’lireelV'eeks after Marriage,which alto- 
gf'tlier faijed. In 1720, he yiiihlislied his 
jioems h.y siilisrriyjtioii, by which he se¬ 
cured a thoiisiiiid yxjuiiiK and a yiresant 
of Siiuili S(*a stock, Irom secretary Graggs. 
Ill 17‘2.‘{, he yirodiiccd his tragedy of the 
Cuy)ti\cs; and some iiistiinct*s of court 
favor encoiiniged him to employ himself 
ill his w',.*ll-kiiown Fables, writiqn jirofes-. 
sedly for the instruction of the duke of 
(’iimlierlaiiit, and yuihlished with a dedi¬ 
cation to that yirince iu 172(i. This yier- 
fonii'ince c.vhihiLs great case of narration, 
and much iividy and natural yiuiiiting. 
His Beggar’s Opera, tlie notion of which 
seems to have lieen afforded by Swift, 
was first acted in 1727, at Liuodii’s-iim '■ 
Fields, having lieen previously refused at 
Drury-lane. Its chief puryiose was to rid¬ 
icule. the Itanon opera; but the .syririt of 
the. jioct rendered it a unique performance, 
from the mixture of nature,' p^tlios, bur-'. 
Icsquo and satire which it contains. It rwi ■ 
for sixty,-th^’e succeasive bights, and traria-;' 
formed the actress who represented the 
heroine into a duchess, hiit ep offeBdwJ’,^’ 


ibc caleiiiation of their oiiiits. He ap 
yiliedjdiesc methods himself,gave us 
an nccurato knowledge iir tho.se -bew 
bodies. He romtnunicalcd these methods 
to the public in the Thcofin Molus Corpo- 
rwm caltsHum (Hainh., IBUl), 4to.), a w'ork 
which cuntrihutad much to give a right 
direction to the cflbrts made about this 
time for a more exact and prmxT use ofus- 
tronoinical olisrrviitions. More recently, 
Gauss has talren a new view of the yiroh- 
lein, reiathig to the dLsturhances of the 
heavenly bodies. The cause of science lias 
also rt'ceived grout benefit from lij.'< 7Vic- 
oria Conibinalhni^f (Mtxcn'olwnmi Errin'- 
ihua mniaiix Oii»oxi<p((hittiiig., 1823,4to.). 
Since the cumyiletion of the iicwohi-erva- 
Uiry at Gottingen, lie has also dc\ oted iiis 
time to astronomical observations. H<> 
ha.s liecn lately oceuyiicd in earrying on 
the Danish iiK'asuremciit of the dcgri'c m 
the kingdom of llimover; in doing which 
lie has disetiveii'd a niethud of making the 
most distant stations \isihle by rcllectod 
solar light. He bus occo-sionully n*ad t's- 
stiys of grout miTit liclore tin* society of 
Gottingen. AH the w'ritiiigs of Gau.ss 
have a finish anil coinyiletone.'-.s which 
leaves nothing to ih«irc. He is not satis¬ 
fied with' the mere disclosure of u truth 
or tnctliqd,' but hriiigs it out fully in all its 
liearings, Vhiic even his style is always 
highly correct and ■ yiolished. Resyiecting 
die instrument called krliotrope, invented 
by Gauss, consult Bode’s .Vstroiioniicid 
Ahitanac {Jldronmn. JaJiriuchj for 1825. 

OauT; a term hiudc use of in tlie East 
Indies, to denote a fiassago or road* from 
the coast to the nioiiiituinous or uyduiul 
country. (See Hindoatm.) 

Gauzk, in commerce, a thin, transpa¬ 
rent stuff, somctiiTiea woven with silk, and 
sometimes only of thread. Gauzes are 
either plain orfiguroil.' The latter are 
worked witli fiowers of silver or gold, on 


a silk ground; and, are cluefiy imported tlie persons in power, tliat the lord bham-' '' 
from China. Gotize^ of excellent quality lairluin refused to license for performiiMW*^ 
have, of late years, heqn manufoctured at a second part eHt, entitled PoUy. Thif;. 
Paisley. « resentment induced his frieniy and taa'. 

Cat, John, an eminent English poet, party in opposition to coma^orwOinl ,on V 
,34 ■ / ... 
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its pubikation with so liaiulfiomQ a sub- With othtsr ieanicd men, to Rome, wbci^ 
.scnptiou, that his {Mxtfits ainpunted to . cardinal IW^rioo took him into hb 
£1300, wliercais the Beggar’s Opera laid suite. After the deatfi o€ NiculSis, king 
gained him only £4pp.'* The duke luul Alphonso invited him to N^ies. Vl^ben 
duchess of Queensl)uiy took itim into their . death tuid deprived him of .lhia^ patron 
house, and managed his ]>ceiiniury con- also, he retunanl ugitht to Rome. Ilerc^ 
cerns. He was soon alVer seir.ed witli de- liuwever, he was so mortified by the 
jeelion of spirits, but enjoyed intervals sinnllness of a rewartl giypn bim by pope 
ease suilicient to enable liiin to cohipo.se iiis S'xtus IV, for a dedication,'that ho with- 
soiigia of Acis and GaltdejL,and die op<>ra dn'W tij Ferrara, and from that .place to 
of Achilles. He dit'd in and was Fnlahria, wheni l>e iIhhI, in 147ft. Ga;sa 
interred in Wcsfminster abliey. Ilis mpn- jahon*d. for the diffusion of Gre^ titcra- 
, iimcnt contains an e|)itapli by I’ojie.— lure not only by teaching, but also by his 
Among his sinallor pieces, his two Iwtliads writings, aiid esjH’einlly by l.Alin tmnsla- 
of All in the Downs, ami ’’Foas when the tion.s of die'Gn ek classics. His chief 
Seas were roaring, are mueli adiiiireti. work is a translation of the writings of 
GaT'I.V’ssac, meinlier of die aeadeiiiy Aristotle on natural liistorj. 
of scienci's, and profes.sor in the |M)lyteeh- (Jazv; a town tiT l*idc.stine, nliout a 
nie school at Fans, a Hiemist and natiira! mile from the Mivliti’rranean #ea; 44 


philosopher of the highest eiiuneiie<;, first 
brought hiinis'lf into notice, at I’aris by 
ascending in it ballouii, with Biot, to the 
height of .‘ItiOO nases (23,018 r.nglish 
feet), a gfcJiter height limn liad heeii out 
befonj nmchi'd. This asren.-iou was the 
.'leans of lending him to a niimlK.T of re¬ 
markable discfi,tries in uuturul philoso- 


niiles smith-west Jerustdctii; Ion. .’14'’ 
4^ F.; hit. 31 " 2.V N. ; iiopiilatioii, 
r,tK;0. It is often nu'iitioiiod in riiirijrture, 
and wa.s fitrmerly n iiiagnifioent eity, and 
.‘■trongiy I’oitffied. It is now much reduc¬ 
ed from Its aiu'ioiit gnindcur. Tlie envi¬ 
rons are ^eeedingly fertile, anil pnnluco 
poiiiegnuiutos, oraiigcijs, tlute.s niid tlowen*, 


phy, which (as, for instaiiee, Ins oiiss'na- in great reciuot even at Goiistaiitiiioplc. 
tions on die rising ntitl falling of the miv- Hero i.t a maiiiifiioturo of cotton, wliioli 
curj', and many othor fiuid and ol'istic oiiipioy.s .'lOO looms ui the town luid 
liodies ill the higher re.gioii of the aimos- noighhorhooii. '1‘lioro an* likewise gn-at 


phere. iis well as flndiT different degrtH s 
of temperature) have hv-en eoiitirmeil by 
n'jMMtted eA'iK'rimonts, and gave' oec,'i.si<iii 
to the investigations of Dalton, ujwn the 
uncommon cvpan«ion of the volume of 
fluids (cspeeially water) in ]>as.siug through 
all the dego'es of teinjMTamn* from tli<' 
frecying to tlio boiling point. At a sub¬ 
sequent fieriod, Gay-I.nssac joined willi 
Alexander Humboldt in un attempt to de¬ 
termine exactly the ileviatioti of tlw tiiag- 
nelic from the tirrestrial «-f|uator, in 
which they Isith took for the basis of 
their work the oljsi-rvations of La Fev- 


qiinntities of a.-he-, niatle li) the' .Aralis, 
an<] used in the manufacture of .soap: 
hut this maini/aeture has lieehiied. Gaza, 
at present, is a largo village, divided into 
two [Mirts, called tlie L'|>per and I.uw'er. 
Both of these parts, lAkeiv tog<-lher, «r*‘ 
now called (faznni; and the upi«T [um, 
wiiere the cuslie is .situated, juts tJie suiiic 
jiai.ie; !«il iJie lower part is by tisi Aralis 
ilisti'iguished under the name of Jlard d 

Ga/,kli.e. (Si'c JJntelope.) 

Gazitte : a printed account'of tbc 
inin.sactioiis of all the countries in the 


rouse, relating to this subject. Tle-re are 
w»me interesting essays of (iay-I.iissjic iii 
tbc .^nnaie.i df ('himy- and the litUldm de 
la SocUU Philomathifpie. ^Vith his pres¬ 
ent colleogne, ’I’lVeiiard, he has ptihlinlied 
Recherrhes Ph/siro-rUfmif^o g /tiitrs my la 
Pile Galvaniqnt, *i hg Pn'/inruluyns da 
Potassium {Puris,'1811,2 vols,), 

Gaza, Tlieotlore; a HUccc^sor <if Fman- 
uel Obrysolonw as teiicher of the Gn;ek 
htrij^age and Jitenitun* in the ’V\’<‘st. He 
cairai a fugitive;, after the ca{>mr(‘ of (’on- 
stantinopie, through Turkey to Italy, and 
fliere spectlily acquired <a thorough knowl- 
etlge of the language of the country. In 
1440, he was public teacher at Ferrara, 
and, in 1451, jtope Nicolas V inyited him,' 


known world, in a loose sheet pr Imlf 
sheet This name, in Fiiglund, is confin¬ 
ed to that jKijicr of new'.s published by 
authority of the government The firat , 
gazette in F.nglaiid waspnlili.shed nt Ox*' 
i'ord, .NovctnlM r 7, l(»t»5. (Kmi ATewsf/^perg.) 

txAZETTEKH; a geographical dictiong' 
ry'. The lirsi worn of this kind, widt 
which we are acquuititcd, is that of Ste¬ 
phen of Byzantium, who lived in the be- , 
ginning ol the iith ceh|pry. We have 
only an oliridgiucnt of it. Tbe^ ftnrt mod¬ 
em work of tiic kind is Uie Dictummwm 
Histofico-Ckt^t^icuM (Geneva, 15C5), 
by Charles Stephens, with additions, by 
N. Lloyd ^Qx&rcl, 1070, and I^ondon, 
1686). The vyorks of Ferrari [Lexicon 
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Geof^aphicuni, 1<107), and ■ .il^udrand hi9 itikhcraicnl %V(nic8>ln7^ |nd)G5hc^ 
{Geopr. Ordine IMerarum Diapoa^ I68SS)> lintin, bj? Golius'under tjm t)l|e of Lapia 
ar<^ lul! of the Htraiii|;o8t orrow. TlH»«ie PAi/<»«o;jifjorwwL and an Engfirii traiwlation 
of Mu^ (J701), Thomas Corneillfl (3'vols.,' of thfin by Rolx-rt, Eiissoi ,afJiK!ared Jit 
fol., I/OB), and-6avoiiuro!a {1713), wore l^ydon in (Sro.). (leb«r rorrected 
ItfuBod on the.foniior, with otlditionH ami 
correoUons. Tlic /Hdtonnairf ^ Geoirra- 
phitnu, ffiatogique tt Clitique, of La Mar- 
tiiiiore {Hague and Auistordain, 172(», 10 
vots^ folio, Paris, 1708,0 VolfT.),su|)orsodcd 
ini 'lhat liiul gone Wore it, tiiougli ir re¬ 
tained riiaiiy •errors, Ajj ahndgiiicut of 
it liy Lailvorat, iimlcr the assuuied itaiiie 
of Fus^/rr, lins eoritiiiued Io^m' rejiuhli.-li- 
ed in Eniiiee till tlx; pn'sMil lime. The 
Gcofrrnpliiii'h'Slaftsli.arhis Ilwtwitdrrhurk 
of the late emitjetU (h nu.ui ffeOi:ri|»}i' r 
Hat»sel ^18I7,‘1 viils, a suppletiieiit 

(»f two voluine^j’is tin- of lalHuious 

and judieitois ime",li;:ati<^is. The I oi- 
versal Ga/etteer. by (’niuwell (L(Mali»ii, 

1808, 4 vof.'^. -Uo.), a:id the [l<liiihtiii;li 
Gazetteer (0 vols., 8\n., lei", -isTij. are 
'he priiiripal j'hiali-ii woiks ot' :he !,iiid. 

'I'h ‘ latter, tlioiigli not widxtut <‘rroi'v. |sa 
,\alliahl<( work. An ahridirmi iit. i:i ooe 
\nluiut' (18'itl), proti'S'>»'' lo he h!ot>::lit 
down to tile tune of its pu'iheatioo, iait 
'iee- u«»: ill ,'dl iiistfUice> Ite.ir iniitk.>ol‘ 
r>'Vi-ii.ii. 'rile )iii..-.i \:ilii,iMe aiiii re.-eiii 


of I'reneii 
Crrii!;vnpln<in( TJiiin i 


li.^hii 


lit III Pans. 


I" 


i.s tile lUrtiou'Kur 
7, now (l8.‘Kt) puh- 
• Jlr-f \olui|ie fip- 


peanal in (7.,: KUiaii (t /’e/.'o/), the 
seventh in ]8,‘{t). \nioiiK the eoutriiai- 
lors .lie Deppme, Kl.ipiotli, the Lapu-'., 
HeniU'<;a, Walekenaer and Wanii-n. 

Mill liundsildl and the late M, Malfe- 
Hniii have also assisn-d m l!>e work, 
'ffit! GazotteiT of Mr. J. 1’. Woree-ster 
(seeond etlllion, lloslon, 18*2:1,0 \nl.s„ 8vo.) 
displays tiju indie^iry and aecnj-acy of its 
editor in a favorable Iiglit. It is particu¬ 
larly vaiiiuiiie for Ainenea. 

(iKiLKiMt is the eotfiievioii of one tooth¬ 
ed wheel with another. (.See UltetL't.] 

Gijbkl, a coiTuption of the Arahie 
t^ehel (inouiitaiii), ap[i<:ars in many <reo- 
fTrajihiesil names, as Gehrl vJmar, \.e. 
(See Gibd.) 

Uftncft; nil Arahhm pl'do.sopher, who, 
ueoonjiiig to Loo Atrieumis, lived in the 
■Hth eentiiry. lie is said lo liave lK*i n a 
Greek by liirth, and to h.ave. a{Hi.stati/ed 
fmiii Oiirtsiiiuiity to Mohanuhedanism. 
His writiitg.s relate to- astronomy ttnd 
obernistiy, or nither aleheniy, on wliich 
'last subject bis autjtority was so great, 
that be was styled the maskr of masters- 
'll tlittt art A Izitin translation of bis 
Commentary on the AlniageiAof Pioleiir 


was jmntod at Nuremberg, ip 1533, oiv 


i 


inajiy.orrois in the astronomy 4)f the an- 
eionts, and de.serilied chemical bifstru- 
inents and o| K-rations with greater,accu¬ 
racy ilian his predoccfsors. Vulgar'igno¬ 
rance asi-rihcd fo this philosopher the 
cli.OFaeler of a inagician, on which 
Nauili; remarks, that, from the eatalogue 
of tilt; works of Geber, given by Gevaier, 
It m.iy he coiiehnled lie imdei-sfood eve<j' 
thing except magic.—.Another philosoplie;', 
naoi'-d GWxf, i.s siippos-d to have been a 
iialive nf Seville in Sp.-iin, and to have 
lloiirislied ahoiit JhiHI. 'rjie.v‘ individual.f 
h.-ivi; lieeii improperly confounded by ‘ 
some w riters. * 

tii.i-.Kiis. i.8ee (iiuhrrs.) 

Geuiiiai:, a (ieiutaii word, the collec¬ 
tive nuiin of /hr.; (inoun'.aiiii, sigmlying 
a i7i«w (.1 t-’ihtUi (if iiiau/itaris, appears 
in many geiigraplii'-al name-, as Jtitsoi- . 
g. iirgf (iniuiiit.mis of giants), Krzgibirgr 
(ore moiinl.ut.-!. 

Gn ko; die i'lcpl name of a small 
sjieeie-of li/'iid.very ri/innion in t!ie Le- 
v:int, where n is m poison per¬ 

sons vvjio eat Ilf prtwisioiis Over W’hioh it 
has eraw led. A p'>eBli;ir aend mueus is 
s 'ci. n d by gl.iii ]s on the ntider snifaee 
ot' the toes, wineii is said to po-si-.s; a 
sliglu liii'ienii;; property when applifil to 
die skin, and lo he otherwise |(oisunons. 
'I'iiere IS in realiiv little foimd.aion fir 
the fears whieii are eniejtaiiicvl of this 
liltle, leptile. \\ iio.S" eiiief oeciipiuion is- 
hinititiii llie-. iiio'(|!iiio*'s, and other tniu- 
hlesome iiisei-is, which eoii.sfitiito its pr<*]i- 
er tiiod. T’lu* soles, or rather die inferior 
surt.'iee of the toes, is divuletl into a kind 
of lauiell;*;, hy meims of whieh the animal 
is eitidiled to exhtaist the air under the'’ 
foot, an.i thus adhere iiireihly to any flat 
.surfaev* on whirii it may be plaeeO. In 
this niaimi'r. it eoui-ses over perjW'iidieu- ' 
liir walls, uiid walks in jK-rfeet i^afeiy in- 
veaied oil a e«;iling. -Much variation in 
the disposition of tlu'se eurioii.s suckers is 
olisorvahie, imd lias utlpnled '.M. ('iivicr 
ehar.ietei's foi .siwcnd very good divisiooft 
of tlie genus, 'I'lie pu]iil of llie- eye is 
very large, dilating imd eoiiinietiiig in the 
same in.uiiicr as-those of the teline race 
ammig ijnndrtiiicd.s. The tev'di mt; <>x- 
tn'inely small, and close .set in tlu; jawa.' 
On tlu* inlenor •iurliu'c of the thighs of 
, Rome speeie.s are rtingv's of pores, and the 
Kkin of uU the species is coverv'd with 
a-uugh scales and tuhurcJe8.y'Mauy of 
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’ th«ta are decorated \dth th% most l)cau‘ '„ dispoeition was truly philandrroj^ie and; 

• tiful eoku^ as the G. tfuiagut^, oetUaiia benevolent, and hia wit and vivacity con- , ' 
and etpedU. .'G. Maurikmiof, die common ' Jtributed greatly to the delight of tbh social 
species of the south, of France, &e., ia ItarUes iii v^nch he piixed. lie ytpa a * 

‘ of a deep grey color; die llcnd imifoniiadvdcatoforuncontrollcd freeidom 

die liody covered with tubercles arrangedof opinion mid of discussion; He extended 
in clusters; scales under the tail similar to his good vi'ill to all sects, and was disposed ' 
iliose underneath the belly. The ap[Kmr- to gnuit to others every priviip^ which he 
ance of this animal is disgusting. During clmnied for himself (See Good’s jU/ii 


iliose underneath the belly. The ap[Kmr- 
ance of this animal is disgusting. During 
tlie-day, it lies hid in damp and nliscure 
places, sallying forth in the evening to 
prey ujioii insects, wliich it pursues wiili 
great rapidity, uttering, from tiiiu; to time 
a short, sharp chirp. In Italy, the gt'i'ko 
is called tirrcnUAa, in Provence, tarinte, 
aiMl .by the Komans it vva.s calknl sfd/io, a 
nninc now nppropi iated to anoilicr*geruis 
of lizanls. The gecko of the Levant 
and Egypt, the lactrtd gerho of Liiiiie,.is 
smooth, rtxldish gray, dotted with brown; 
scai*^s and tnbs'reles \en' small. At t'ai- 
ro, this animal is generally seen crawling 
over walls and ceilings at dn»k, and, dur¬ 
ing llie day, lies hid behind fiimiliire, and 
h (lark, rviin'd plaees. The iiati\e.s call 


of Gtddes.) ‘ : 

Ckpikf., Frederic; d German scbolgr 
who did much for the qdvanineinejit df 
education, llcwasborii in 17S4,at Bdlic- • 
row, a villagtt near licntzcii, in llnuiden- 
bnrg. In 17^; he went to the imivcrsily 
of Frankfort, uml, in 1779, iMicaine rector 
of u gymnasium in Berlin. 11c was 
transfernid to another gynuiasiuin of Uie . 
same city, wIktc he died in 1803. His 
/.eal to pronio^g ediicutinn was untiring, 
and tlie north of treniiany is dejpply in-: 
ilebted to him Uir his services. His Read¬ 
ers and Chrfjstomaihias in several Ian*' 
gnages have long ficcii considen'd the 
Im*si. Ills works on education contain 


l oiou frurs {faliier of tlie leper). Other* maiiv useful id*‘a«. 


Bjiccies are de.wcrih.d, inliahitiiig Mada¬ 
gascar, which have ilio sidc-s of the tail 
crested or tringed, as, for in'tanec. the 
G.Jimbrlalits, or/amo-cuntraia of the na¬ 
tives of that island, wheic it is imieh 
dreaded, hut withoiK reason. 

CiEDDKS, .Vie.vinder,a’IlouKin rajl'-.h'' 
was Isini in l^eotland, in 1737. 
At the ago of 21, In* was sent io tin; Seot- 
lish college at Paris, and, returning to 


<Ir.m..vvv. (Soe Tophd,) 

Glui.f.k, X»hn l8armiel Trqugott; Ixim 
at (iorlitz, Xovemher 1, 1751, wlii're'fiis 
father was'burgomtister. He was cdn- 
caU'diti the gyrniiasium there, im<l studied 
iin’ iial science and muthenmtics, and 
a!,.’\o>rds law at I^eifisir. Iti 1774, li« 
delnend private Ic.ctUreK on mathemat¬ 
ics; in 1777. he received a iloctorate of 
law; 111 1783, he wa,s made a exumscllor 


Scotland in 17(M. officiated a.s priest 
among the Catholics in .4tiif».s. In 1779, 
the university' of ,'Vherdceii grantc<l him 
the dcirree of LL. D. He was the tirst 
Caih<»lic, since the reforniation, to whom 
it had heen assigned, Ahoiit this time, 
he repaired to London, with a view of 
ohtaiiiittg facilities ilir liis scheme of a 
new English translation of the < >ld and 
New Testament. In coriseipienre of tlie 
known opimons ol* doctor (Jeddes in re- 
ganl to the plenary inspiration of the 
ricripturcs, and the divine mission of 
Mofww, his work mot with much censure, 
and his own immediMe su{« riprn siw- 
jHinded him. Jn^ 1797, he puidished tlic 
second volume of his innislation, whicli, 
<lu»])kjying equal latitude, (irodtnasl similar 
censures from liotli f’atholies and Protitst- 
onts. He was in the midst of a iranslu- 
tion of Uie Psalms, when he di(;fi in 
180^ after a very painlul illness. This 
Icgnied, liiit eccentric d«'ine wrote many 
ttactfl, of more or Ices fiowcr, in vindication 
of bifi .peculiar notions and opiruons, m 
well as some iodiflerbm verses. Dr.Gcddes’, 


at Lcipsic, luid, in J7fcf!, a mcmlier of the 
supreinc court He died Octolicr !<*, 
1795. of Ills many h'ariied treatises, wo 
mention e.s[n>ciully his Dissrrt, Hisbnias 
iMgarlt/im. J\'dturalium Primordia (Istip- , 
hie, 177b). The Physikalische fVwteriwh' 
(Dictionary of Naiund Pliilosophy), a 
work which i.s a model in its kind (17w— 
1795, 5vols,), Ix-ars GeliJerls name. .Of 
this (,lictiotiury, Brandos, Gineliii, PlaffJ 
Honua'aiul Ailutw'kc (under the superin- ^ 
teiidcnce of tin; latter) have lately pub- ' • 
lished a nevv editioii, ndapUMl to the pn«ent 
stjite of the science. It is a w'ork of mi- 
common oKcellencc. 

Gkistics (from the Gre-C*kthe eoftb); 
a name applied, by the Gennnns, to that 
part of piiysical geogmpiiy, >vliicli relates' 
to the knowledge of tlie solid land. It 
comprisos the following diviwons: 1. no¬ 
sological, or the geography of .islandt^ 
which trekts of kdands and peninsulos, . 
their extent,aituation and oripn; wliother 
fiinncd by the influence of nre or watev; 
separated frhm the main land, or otdf 
projections coral clifls: 2. OFolpgTcaJ, 



or the (iboitranhy of mounttun& giving an the age of 13.- In 17? 
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the age of 13. - In 17S9, ,1»e 
tlt,e royal fH!hoo^ at Mctiasen. 


was sent to 
I^j 1734, he 


, ly of mbuntain^ ?fiwg an 
account of the cievatioiis, both In the sea 
uiul oi! land, their extent, connexion and began till! study of tboolacy afLeqisie. 
difli’ronce (os' consisting of j(}C and snow, Iletler licaltli, stronger lungf, and a better 

glaciers, vblcanO<‘H, or filled "vVilh eftves), ..i.i u.j-i.:».-r.i._ 

Atr.; 3. oryctological, deljcribiiig' moun¬ 
tains with nderencO to tlicir furt|iutiou, 
iige,'aud CQ^iponcnt parts: 4. pljinohtffiral 
gt'Ograjdiy, relating <o the iilaiuK,va)lf yK 
tmd gt:ntlc sl«lK»: 5. tlnsicul gi'ography, 
wJiiefi tnjats of llic interior of the carili, 

' fissures, cavonis, simta, veins, 6c c. 

GEt.vTtNK, in <‘ln'nus(ry, is one of the 
eonsiitiicnt parts <if aniui.''l siih^tancc'', 
iitni tnay Is* ohtaint'il bj rcjHviiedfy wasli- 
nig tli(‘ ih'Sb sUin of an uniniul in cold 
vvaUT, «fi,i*rvianls lioiliiig it, and reducing 
i' to a Knsall quaniitj by slow ('\apor:itii)ti, 
and allowing it to coot. It tbrn ti'-imifs 
iiio forin of jcih’, and Im-coiucs hard .md 
‘;<‘jniUuuspfirf>iit. It is a jti iiicipal iiigrcdi- 
< lit liotb of tin' solid and lluid parts of ani- 
•'lals. aiul is cniptoycd in tin* ."tatc of 
glue, (lid isiii«jla.ss. (bdtuino is u.-cd lu 
.! new kind of bread,calh'd piyiu nnimnlijt^, 
lov, nianiifiu'tijti'd in, Paris. . It Iiuvm*. 


■e« n Ibinid tbat tlie liidalim’ of bones 
n-i'd for f-onps «a.s e\etedmc|y nnti'iiion'«, 
iT •All'- im.’gin 'd that if tb.- gelatine eonlil 
! •' iiitrofbiccd into bn ad I'roni potafo 
‘"'iir, wtiieli i*- \ei-y inneli le^.s niitn'ioiis 
in wlieaten tlonr. tlie {(inner would la; 


' >1 


!iall\ 


lileaMin;. and e\en iiiuce nnintne 


lian vvbt alen bn ad. 'I'lie ( A'lirninenr 

*.. tried vMlIi great success; and 

loaves of bread, niiide in tins 


'.a.s twen 
beauiifiil 
w ay, aic now sold in 
i »wc; price than bread 


Paris at .i iiiiicb 
frotn wlieai fionr. 


Tile gidiiline i' .so |iuritie(| as to impart no 
niipieasadt tiavor, and tbi' potato bread, 
Itiiis inaindVturi'd, is as agrecalile as it is 
wljo||‘s<in)C. As a clii'ap, iniiritious and 
usefid ortich' of food for tlie jiiMir. tin* po- 
t ito brcsid thus niadt* is unequalled. A 
iaigr> quantity of the biscuit .sinit out with 
‘in: Alricau' expedition to Algiem was 
piepgrial in thi.s wiiy. 

(•Kill i' an Anglo-Saxon wonl,sigjiif\ ing 
niouey or tribute; also a eompensation 
for a^crinie. Hemv wirpcdd was iis<*d 
for tlio value of a niun slain, and orsgtldy 
of a boast. 

(thi.ee, Claude. ^(Sce Claude Lonrm'/u.) 

(Ir.i-tiK.KT, (diiistiau Furchtegott; born 
I71,'i, at lluyiiichcii, u city ncu3r Freyberg, 
111 the I'.r^.gebirge, where bis father was a 
preacher. On account of tlin narrow 
circUnistaiices of his father, who hud a 
family of l3'childroii, Ghdleit, at the age 
of II, was obliged to support himself 
by copying. , Ilis first poeiicil attempt—a 
IKKsrn oiibia fiither’a birthday—he made at 
•• • . . , 34 * 


iiiejno^, would have made liim one of tlie 
most disfingiiisliod preachers in Germany. 
Jle assisted Gottsched in the translafioh 
of Bayle’s Dictionary. lie also wrote 
fables, storie.'*, didactic poems, with several * 
prose essays, besides comic gnd'idyllic 
jiieces'iiiteiidcd fo^ tlie Jiuprovctnent of > 
the stage. With a view'of-tidding to the • • 
dignify and utility of roiuauce, h<‘ wrote ids 
Schwniij^ichr Grdjiu -{Swedish Countess). 
He \v us niiieli uffticted at times with liyjx)- ■ 
cbondna. I’or |l:i yc itv, liu liad lectured 
hi l-eqi,sic with much applause, when' lie 
vvas appointed extraordinary professor of 
philosophy tliert', in 17.">1. He now,read 
lecture.', with givaf applaa-e, on poetry - ' 
and el.i(|iiciicc. The melaiicboly, to 
which he vv;i' siihject, howex'er, made 
him reni.nnee poetry, and devote liitnself 
to lectjires on morah'. During, the .n'veu 
years’ vvai, great numlM-rs of slrtmgers’ . 
vi'iled (ii li(>rt, xvlio bad become tJic fti- 
vi'iiicof the nation. I'n Ut’ic the Great 
was Ml much pli used with his conversa* 
tioii, tlia! lie ctilled bun /c plus ruLsonnalilc * 
d' huts I'.-t siivans . Hhmffiidjt. tlellert ri'- 
c< iveil^ niimenin' pre=ents and other 
pruots of rcirard Iniiii Irom bi.s scholars • 
and iVoiii si'anee)-'. and wa' suiToiinded ,i 
with mo't o{‘ the exti riial means of iiap-^ 
piii!’s»; [lilt Ins health grew coiitiuimily 
worse. ;md hi-.dison!er would not yield to 
medicine, lie (lit (1. with Cliristian nisig- 
n.iiKiii, Hect inber l-'l, 17ti5>, aged oo. His 
priv.iie cliaracler was liiglily amiable. 

No literary man w.t,s evia* more ready to 
allow the merit of others Thoujfii not u 
genius of the first class, Ijc xxas an agree¬ 
able and lenile wrilt'r, the poet of religion 
and virtue. In his fables and. spintual 
soiurs, be lias disp'aycd the whole fome 
ot‘ bis genius. The fomicrarc character¬ 
ised by a delicate vein of buinor, livelinos.s,' 
ea.'C tuid keen satire. In Ins tab’s, li<’ is Ihnd ' 
of tlu' .seriou.s, didactic style, ami soine- 
lii^es vif ilie tragic. His verses are soft * 
and iianiioiiinus.* P’or romance he had 
no talent, as is shown by his t^vvedisb 
(’oiiMless. Hi.s theathrai pii'ces, though 
hettc’r, arw still a failure. IIjs letters, for the 
time when Uiey wore xvritten,im’ worthy s , 
of pmisi‘, though they anj not wlioily fine 
from the fatdis of the agi*. The last odi- 
titin of Ills complete works appeared at 
Ijcijisic, 1784, in,10 volumes. 

Gki.liuh, Aldus; a llomon author, 
who lived under Atirian and the Anto- 
uuics. lie studied rhetoric at Roinej and 



vioa'- -> . .o. ;•' .. :. - ^ GEixius-o^a • =■.■ v;, 
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i. phflosophy at Atliens, and 'afterwards rc^ % Pindar. The l^ty was uni1f}ense,aiMl • 
i: >cei^ Ae. lUguity of «. hentdnivir. He' Uclon offered the Cardiaginians peace . 

the author. Of JVbdea ^Hcii (Attio only on condition tpat they eboultl*pay, 
;* Nights), fuU of interesting observations, 20(W talun^ of silver, erect two tecnplcs' 
particuiuHy for pluiolo^ts and critics, for preserving the conditions of jmacc, and 
which he* collected in die winter nights, abolish: forever liurpan sacrinccs. iHis 
during his resideuce at Atlicns, from the' next ambition ,was to obtain the-titk of 
.best Latin and Greek authors. The royalty. For this purpose, h<^, summoned 
fuiiowiug are the. -best editions: Paris, . a meeting of die people, belbre wlioin he 


1585, by Henry. Step^antts; Paris, up()cured unarmed, and declare bis in-r 
4to. (in UstanDdfhini) ; Amstenlam, 1(»5J, tuntion of resigning bis high jwwer.' All 
12inu., by Elzevir; Liyden, lti(»t> (cum JVo- were fillwl with wonder imd nstontah*. 
fi» cor.); Leyden, l7(Ki,-Ito., by Gronovius; niont; and the general voice bailed him 
Leiusi^ 17fK, 9 vols., by Coiiradi, &('. as the pyjwwer of Syracust-. The royal 
Gelly. (?ee Jc/lif.) title wiw unahimnusly eonfcrrt'fl ujHjn 

* Gfitos; son of flinoincnes, tyrant of bitn, and tli<‘ i>eople persisted’ in cttinpcl- 
Syracusc*, of which he usurjK'd tlie sove- ling him to aee,«'j>t it. A statue, which 
reigtity nlKiiit 4!tl or .’500 B. C. He em- rej>iii;s(>nU’d hiiri m a eitizen’s dress, |)er- 


hclUshed the city and increasc'd its popula¬ 
tion. When Greece was tlireateiied bv 
Xerxes, .Adieus and Sparta suit iuiiliaK-.a- 
dors to him, to eonelude. an uHianee 
against the king of Persia. Geloii ofl’ered 
206 galleys, 20,000 heavy-urmed soidi< r>, 
4000 liorseiiicii, 2000 nrehers, and as 
irnny slmgers, with provisions fiir tlieiii 
during the war, if they would yiehl to 
him tne supreme command by land iiikI 
sea. The conditions were rejected, (ie- 


petiiatetl the memory of this event. Goii- 
erosity tind kindnuss were the character¬ 
istics of Gelon’s administratioi]. Ever 
MriMiig to inuke his ptiople happy, he 
died aller a reign of seven vears. He 
was succecileil by bjs brother fliero. 

Gr.».\i'rt;s. (Si-a Jcmacpk^.) 

•(Jkmim; the Twins (n); one of the 
iiortln rn signs, lieiiigtlie tbiivl sign of llio 
ztidiao, and the last of the spring signs. 

Grtts, or I’uEciors hiTosKS. are some- 


Ion therefore refused the ilesired a>su't- 
ance, and sent to Deljilii a man, by tJie 
name of Cadmus, «ith orders to await 
the result of the war, .'ind, if the Gre«-k.s 
were overcome, to pay homage* to Xerxi's 
ill his lianie, and to s<*ii<i him valuable 
pnsents. He was not llieii aware tiiat 
Aerxes had induced the (’artbagmiaiis. 


times found of regular sliajM s, and with 
a natunil polish, and som(‘times of irregu¬ 
lar shajies, and with a rottgii eotit. The, 
fii.-'t sort may lie eonsidcretl as of the )M>I)i>le 
kind, and arc* said to he fumid near the 
beds of rivers, after gn'at rains; the others 
are found in mine*', and in the clefts of 
rock". The gi-nis of the fust sort were what 


while he was tissauhing tlic (ireeks in 
thfsir own country, to m:iko an attack on 
their settlements in Sicily and Italy. Ha- 
niilcar fimlly landed at Pniiormus, with 
a fletit of 2000.slijp.s of war and tUHX) 
traiisfKirts, carrying, in a!!, JJ00,O0{) land 
troops, and laid siege to Himera. Gclon 
marched against tins army with .’>0,000 
infantry a.iid 5000 cavalry. He 1 arm 
from an intercepted letter, tiint ilamik'ar, 
intended to eiigugc in a solemn s.icrilice 
the next day, and to receive auxiliary 
troofis into his camp. Gidon sllcc(■e«le^d 
in unroduemg, in ftie rofltn of the auxilia¬ 
ries, a dctaciiment of bis own cavalry into 
the enemy’s camp, which fell upon llamil- 
car in the midst of his religious eeremo- 
, ny, slew him, and set tire to his slims. At 
the same time, Gclon assailed'the Cartha¬ 
ginians, wlio were dejected by the death 
of their general and the Joss of their fleet, 
and totally discoinftte<i lliem. This re- 
markable diattle h^pened on the same 
day on which the Greejt* were victorious 
at Marion. It is celebrated in an ade 


the ancients n:i>st usually engraved upon. 
Till'he are commonly called • in/«gilio» ; 
iiiid they arc iriosily of a long, oval figure, 
inrlinuig" to a point at eacli cud, convex , 
a^ 'well on the engraved luc<> as on tim 
eJieis, with a ridge nuiiiing from end to 
end on the under side, which is hereby, 
as it were, divulcd''into two faces; both 
whirl I are ulbo, tiioiigb u6t so distinctly, 
parted from tJie upper face by another 
ridge running quite round the oval. The 
stone must commonly ‘ftniiid engraved is 
the lR*ryl. The next is the emerald ; and 
then the jaeinih. r The chrysolite is but 
rarely found engntved, os are also the 
crysul, or OriciiUil iMihlile, tbo garnet, 
and the amctiiyst. The following is a 
general list of what are usually -called 
jtretwua aUmeg : the l>cryl, red, yellow, or 
w'hite; emerald, green; jacinth, of a deep, 
tawny ltd; chirysoliui, of a light grass- 
green; crystal, or Oriental pebble, of a 
silvery white; gamet, of a deep red, clar¬ 
et color; ahiethyst, purfde; diamond, 
while; ruby, red or crimson-colored; 









enferald, df « deep gte^n ; aqua tooriuo, 
of a bluk^ sea grwii, like sea water; to-' 
paz, of*a ripe citron yellowy eajipbirp, of 
a <loep sky blucj or of a silver white; 
conK5ljan,'rod Ojr white; bpul, white aftd 
changeable; vertnilion, stone, mons taw- 
*ny than Ihfe jacinth. AH ilicsc stones are 
njore or lessjtra|i.sparcnt. The ff>llowiiig 
•are ail opaque: the cat’s‘eye, brown; 
tretl jasper, called also thkk cornelian, of 
the color of red ochre; jet, black; agates 
of various sorts; blood-stone, green, veined 
orspoinwl witli rtsl and white; onyx, con¬ 
sisting of diHerent jjiiralhd stratii, mostly 
. white and black; simloliyx, <»f several 
slunles of brown and white; .agate-onyx, 
oj’ two or more strata of white, either 
oiKtqtic or tnuisjMirent; nlah<a.stcr, dili'erent 
strata of white a|id ytdlow, like the tigate- 
onyx, but all opuipie ; load’s (we, l>lack ; 
tunpioise, of a yellow'ish bine jnciming to 
green; lapis lazuli, of a* tine dee|> blue. 
Of most of the sjinecies heforemeiitioiual, 
then^ ore some of an inferior clasM and 
beamy.' These are commonly called, hy 
iewellers, Orcifkntnl xtoncx. They are 
mostly the produce of ^'uro(^e,•alld found 
in mines or stone quarries; and are so 
named in oppo.*«itioii to those of a hieln r 
el.ifis, whieh are always aeeountoil Onen- 
tal, and .sii[I|m>s<mI to he only pnnUiced in 
the I'kist. 'I’ln: onyx, .sardonyx, agate- 
onyx, alabaster of two eoloiN or strata, u.s 
alsoeeiluin sliclls of dilfen'iit coats, were 
'frequently engraved, by tbo aneients, in 
relief; and ihes«> stirts of engmvings are 
eommtmly ealled ramvos. , They also 
sometimes ingnitled u heiul, orsome other 
fttrure in relief^ of gold, upon a blood- 


-der, which they use widx' steel instru- f 
jtKfiiits, to divider pebbl^,^,and. precious 
stones. - Thu antuH piec^ai' of diamond, of 
which the jtowder is made, are worth 28 . 
shilliiifp a carat Tjie use of./&e dia¬ 
mond in this way is veiy extensive. Had 
nature withliSld the diamond, the pcddtle, 
tlie agate, and a varic^ of other stones, 
would have (leen Of little vtdue, tu» no 
other substance is hard enough to operate 
upon them. In this wajy, rock crystal 
from Brazil is divided into leaves, and 
ground and polished witli diamond dust/br ' 
sjKictacles and other Optical instruments. 

Gems, Jlrlifieial. The great value of . 
the ' precious stones has led to artidciiJ 
imitations of their color and lustre, by. 
compositions in glas.s. In order to ap¬ 
proximate as near os jiossiblc to the bril¬ 
liancy and refractive power of iiativb 
gems, a basis, called &'pnste, is made from 
llie finest flint glass, conqiosed of selected 
materials, combinetl in diffiTenl propor- 
ti<fti.s, according t<» the jirefercncc of the 
inanufuctnrer. This is mixed with me¬ 
tallic oxides ca|)al)le of pnslucing the tie- 
sired color. A great mujiher of complex 
reci>ipts are in use among monufucturen: 
of the.se articles. 

Gtms, Imitation of ^flntiquri a melhoti 
of takipg the impressions and figures of 
nntjijuc gems, with liieir engravings, in 
gIiL>.s, of the color of the original gem., 
(ireat cure is necessary in.the ojienition, 
to take the inqirt'-ssion of the goin in a 
very fine earth, ami to pre^ down upon 
this a piece of proper glass, softcnoii or 
half incited at the fin*, so tiiat the figures, 
of llu‘ impression made in the earth may 


stone. Besides tvliich there are some an- he nicely and perfectly expies.sed ujton 
liipies, mostly cornelians, lh:U are covensl the glass. The yellowish*triptili Iuls liecn •■ 
with a stratum of white. This stratum found Isost aihqited fur this purjiose. 
has hy some lieuii looked upon us iiutnral, (iEM-Seut.PTeRK ; the glyptic- art, or 
.hut it was really a sort of coat of enumel lithoglypiics; the art of repn*senting de- 
tliat was laid on. The ^stones esteemed signs n|Km pnicious stones, cuher in raised 
tlie ijcsl f«>r engraving u{H>n, weni the work (comco.'ii, or hy figuixis cut into or 
onyx and sanlonyx ; and, next to them, below tlie snrt'aee (intaglios). The funner 
the lieryl and tlie jacinth. The uneiont.s method may have Is'cn practiscol at a vcty • 
engraved most of their stones, except the early iieriod, and prolmbly hsul its origin 
onyx and tlie sardonyx, just as they were wiWitlio Babylonians, who worship|>ed the 
found ; their natiiral polish excelling all heavenly bodies, rtiul were accustomed to 
that can Ih*. given by art but the beauty wear figured talismans, wbicb served as , 
of the several sjKJcies of onyx could only syinlKils of their influences. Fnun them 
be discovered by cutting. Tlic merit of the .custom of wearing engravi'd stones, 
intaglios and cjuneos dejicnds on their pitssed to the lielnxnvs (Kichliorii, De 
eruditim, as it is termed, or the goodness 'Gemtnis aevlptis Hchraorwii, in tlie, ConiT 
of the workmanship, and the beauty of nient. Soc. (Jott roc, \ol. ii.) Accoi^- 
their (lolish. Tlie antique Greek gems ing to others, tltis art origumted in India. 
are most esteemed;^and, nex^ to them. The Egyptians «ut tlie liartlest kinds ot, 
the Roman ones of the times of tlie stones. The custom of wearing cut 
higher empire. Lapidarieif employ a stones ns seal rings apjxiars to have been , ' 
considerable quantity of diamond in pow- general among tlte Greeks La the xiitaie of 
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iSolon. One of the carik^ artist^ in this* 
,branch, of whom inemion is is 

Mncsarchua, the fiitbcr of the philoso|mer 
Pythagoras, conscquejitiy a cduU'tnporary 
of that Thoodorus of Samos, who’cn- 
gravod tiie ring of Polyrmtos, of wliich 
such wonderful stories are toM by die an- 
•cients. These ancient works were proba- 
lily intaglws; the artist made tise of tlie 
lathe, the maxiiini, the oslracUiji, tlio dia- 
inoiid point, and dininond pptMler. Re- 
sjweting the species of stones ebh'fly u>v;il 
by the ancients, and the ni} stieal powers 
uttrihuted to(lie<hri’ei-«'ut Kinds, see ISeller- 
jnann's' (Jrim und Thummin, '/n alitstm 
(iemmm (floriin, lSt24.) \Vhether the 

• Egyjitian srarabatM and tbcCineeo-Ktrns- 
ean imilatious ol* them, ai^.'* the most an-, 
eieut ."peeimeiisof tliiB mteipsting hit, may. 

• Ih' doubted on aeeomit of tin' tbrm of flie 

stones ^cut into thy sliap»‘ol"h ede,>;). Yet the 
sjw'cimens.of tb(‘Varl_\ perioti of ilie art are 
BO rare, that we liateiiotMillieient data, for 
fixing on any elassas pricir to that jnsi neti- 
tioned. TliellourislimgjHTaMi oftbVg/iyphV 
flit, seems to ba^ e been the nue ol AI<'\an- 
der the (heat; hrt \\« are aliie to judge of 
the works oi Rjigou-ies. Ajiolionides and 
(Jnuiius only from tra,!iie.i), as tliere are 
no works of tliese mastei-s i xiant. l*\ \ go- 
teles was distinguished lor woiki, m le- 
Itef; and from liis citne the .nt tnaj li.tw 
risi-n, gnidiialh'. to llmt degree of [s ili'e- 
TiWJ of whieh we possofS ‘.ueli ri> !i .'peei- 
niens. The artists some ( I’uhoje names 
we learn from their works iJn in'elves (of 
'vhoin Or. t'lrirae ha« giren a list in his 
Dtscriptim df-s ilii .Uuac Itdjjnl 

di Fratirc^ PiirK took tiie mas{er- 

jnoei's of seulpmre tin thrir sufijeets and 
imide.Is. l uder the Roman emperors, in 
(laiiietdiu-, tliis was very eomnioii. The 
name.- of Dioseoridas, Afkillonicles, Anios. 
llyMos, (hieius, rioloji, ntnitid ns of tlie 
iiK»-'i pert'ei't .works in tliis IiMiieh of an. 
But tile W'orks of greatest value \\liieh 

'have eome down to us—^the ony.v, in tlie 
cliaptil ut Paris, the apotheosis of Angnstiis 
in Viimjia, tlie onyx, at the Hague, fepn*- 
sentilig the apotheosis of the emperor Cl/in- 
ditifi, Achilles liimentiHg Patna tus, the 
head of Jtiiins (’avar (Agincourt’s Sculpt, 
pi. 48),'—tliewt, and the Brunswick vase, 
and the Trivulcian and Nea|iulitun cups, 
licar no dis^Jgtii«hed uumos. Names of 
<3reek composition wem freijnenily put on 
engraved stones in the fifteenth century, 
w^:n the patronjago of the Medici rti- 
vived the taste for gems .and dactyliothe- 


tho dactyliothoctt^of lUifhrlddt^ as a 
Votive. oAoring, in the capimi; Julius Co;- 
sar, 9 ix tablet^ with six gems, in th^ tompk^ 
of Vonua ’At a later (leriod, ^gollcfe,- 
tions of llerodes Atticus, ofVespaslan, &cr.,' 
were celebrated; j‘et this general taste was 
not able- to ptesorv'e the art fyom decliiifi. 
We ftiul proofs of thw dcgoptifsiry in tiio 
tiiiK's of tho later cinfM>rors, in the Homo* 
rou.s class of gems called (iftxacas (q, v.) 
and altraxulfs, in boiiic rare works of die 
Byrnutine. {mtiihI (Dufwsnc in f#to Dia~ 
Coinw; <*d. Hase, Paris, I8U>, folio, and 
Rasjie’s (’’aiuloguc of Tas&ie’s Collection^,) 
and in some •Jiriificial gem.s of the first 
eeiitmie.s of tin* riiri.stian era. From the 
time of (I'alliemi.s, these marks (if degen- 
erue} are purtienlarly striking. .As no 
use could la* made of Jhe material of 
the-^* woik-s g('ms c('iiti!nie(l to Ib> iiighly 
j*ri/,ed, e\eii in tile times of the greatest 
iMfliurism, and sened to ortiameiit the 
slirines of saints, royal badgi'.s and cere- 
ifionial dre.-ses, and ihn.s pas.M-d Kulely 
through the ages of destruction and ig- 
nonmee, m which the finest statues were 
(allied Us matcTKiIs fur mortar or for 
lunhiiiig. down to ages whieh^could ap- 
^^irteiate their value. If we may judge 
t'rom tlie remains wiiieli li.nve come 
ilown to in, eiigiuvrd gems seem to have 
lx ('ll moil' eonimon in Bv.Mmtiitin and 
<’on-tantino|)ie than in tki* West. The 
.slojie, witii the Jji'jid of Rielulde, llie 
will- of Charles th' Bald (MoritfimeorfK 
.Mnjttrm. dv Ui .Mu'i. Franc., lok i, table 5|58), 
i- a relic' of a periiid of vvhicli Iianlly anv^ 
other works of art rema'ui, except, ^)cr- 
haps, a few on religious .subjeots. 'ffiC 
earlie-i gv'iii-eiigraver, of modej'n times, 
is Vittore Pisaiiello, who lived at Flor¬ 
ence aliout the year l lOd. Among the 
(lermans, Daniel Fngclliard, of Nurem¬ 
berg, was tbe earliest. He (liv’d in .1512. 
The diseow’ry of some fiiio Bpecim<iiis in 
Italy, jiartifulurly at I’’lor(;nce, and tlio 
display of gems by the enqieror Palieolo- 
gus, at the eouneii of Florence, in 1438, 
were (lerliaps the origumi cauBo of the 
taste of the Medici li»r engraved stones. 
The- jiopi'S and that .family were die first 
patrons of diLs ;irt in iiioderii times. ' A 
Floreiitinc artist, Ii)' tla' name of Jolin, gen¬ 
erally eaHed, on account of his great Still, 
Giovanni ddie Contiok, distinguished hitii- 
selfiii this early jieriijd of the naidcni art. 
There arc but fbw gems which can lieascrili- 
cd to him, with any confidence, Iieside the 
famous comdian in the Florentine muSe- 


C8s(q. T.), wliicdi Lad so powerfully pro- u«i,withdieportraUofSavoiiarola,lM?aring 
inoted this Inunch nf art under the later die inscription JEermymua fhrarienats 
Koman emperors. -Pompey consecrated wdinu pradieaionm, jnvpketa, vir ei nuir’ 
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tyr. This stOA^. DifWbh"^hiu« liaye bfeen' 
engiuvod' later than 1498, is jgWfin in 
A$piicaurt^8 Sculpture, (tab. 4^ numi^ 
^82). Contcmporuriea and rivals of CMo-' 
'vanuiVero Naiini di I*ro8pero dalle Car«' 
' liiole, in FJoronc-e, whom' Francesco Sal- 
■ viatl directed in his works, and Domenico 
Couipagnio camd), a Milanewi, whose 
Jjortrfut of cudovico Sforza, cwUod Moro, 
cut ill a mby, is still preserved in the Flor¬ 
entine museum. After Bemardi (deiie Cor- 
ttiok), Valerio Vlcentino (umler Leo X) 
rendered liiinaelf famous as a gem-cn- 
gntver. This art found patroiLS in all 
the Italian pritices; the nuuidier of artists 
constantly iiicn^'isitd^ ipid the sphere of 
their art wiw evtonded. 'The names of 
the artists, however, are hot generally 
known, lieeause they Averc rarely put 
U|K)n the stones. M any gems, too, are 
still eonccaled in the cahinets of’ the 
wealthy, or tiie treasuries of prinnes. 
IJnid Uiesc are as aecumtedy descriltod as 
those of the Ambrosian eoileetion, it will 
he difticult to olitain a eomplete general 
view. riuhje<;ts of untii|uity w.ro treated 
by llit’se artists in jireferencu', and with 
siieh ability that it idteii retjuires the skill 
of the most i»>eomplislie.d connoisseur to 
distinguish them from genuine antiques,' 
The <lispiile eoneerning the flimous seal 
nng of Miehael Angelo is well known. 
Jt IS not irnprolialdo that this cornelian is 
the work of Pietro Maria <la Pcseia, a.s 
the figun; of the fishennuii in the exergue 
may indicate that artist, who, witii Mi- 
ehcliiio, lieloiiged to the age of Lgo X 
{Fiorillo, E.s.says, \ol. ii, |mgc 188). In 
onler to give the gems more completely 
the app(!urancc of antiijues, some anisis 
engravetl their names in G^cek, but with 
so little. knowledge of (he latigiutge, that 
they sometimes lietraytid tlieniselves by 
this artifice. To this time we must aa- 
crilie the gems, with the name Pifr^oteles, 
winch Fiorillo endeavors to prove were 
tiie Works of an [taiiaii of Greek descent 
(Lascaris), The art of engraving was 
also nfipHed to gla.*sn and gold. The crys¬ 
tal Ikjx of Vaksrio Belli, the most skilfift 
and industrious artist in this branch dur¬ 
ing ihs Ifitii century, deserves particular 
mention. It,Was intended by Clement 
,VII as a present to Francis I, when 
Catliarinu of Malici went to Marseilles 
in 1588. At present, it is in Florence. 
Drawings of it are to bo found in Agin- 
court’s Sculpture (table 43) and in Cicog- 
uam (ii, table 87). The Milanese (larticu- 
larly ilistingnishod thetnwdvea, as the 
wealth of the principal citioens of Milan 
enabled Uiem to patronise this art. Jaco* 
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pp da'Trozza, tibe'aame ariSrt who, in.: 
' i564, executed, fiir Philip, tl, the &motM 
tabernacle of the EscUrial,,inade the ftiyt 
Attempts at engraving on the diamond, in 
Milan. The greater cameo woric of 
modem times is die stone in the Floren- , 
tine museum, seven inches in Breadth, i 
upon which Cosmo, grand-duke of Tus¬ 
cany, will) his wife, Fleonore, and seven 
children, ore represented. A Milanese, 
John Anthony de Rossi, who was a con¬ 
temporary of the Saracchi family (ai>out 
1570), is the artist.* The Sgracchi were - 
five brothers, and the crystal helmet' of 
Alltcrt of Bavaria is a proof of their skill. 
(See Cicognara’s Sloria detta ScuUttra, 
edizwiic di PratOf v, p. 440.) The first 
traces of gem-engraving in Gemiany are 
found ill the 14ih and 15tii centuries, in 
Nuretnlwrg and Strasburg. Natter, him- 
S(‘If a distinguished artist in this branrh, 
lias given an account of his predecessors in 
his JVaili de la MHhode 'Jhtliqwe, de flavor' 
en Pitrrt Pint, tomparh ave-c la Mithodt 
Modvriie (L,oiidoii, 1755). Natter hittisel^ 
I'icidcr and Mandiunt are considered as 
the n^iorers of this art in that eqtintry. 
FaciiLs and Heeker are also estccmciL It 
is still pnietised with great success by 
several artists, and .by Polish Jews with 
particular .skill, but only for coats of anus. 
Fnuice and Euglaiul^bavc not produced 
any fir.st-rate g\;m-engravers. The most 
di.stu)guished artist of the age is, perhaps, 
Bcriiii, a native of Rome, now at Milan, 
who, with Cervara and Giremclli at 
Rome, and Putinati at Milan, has pro¬ 
duced the finest works in rccept timesi 
Jakuh Frischhol/As Ldirlmck der Stdnsch- 
neidekunsl (Manual of Gem-Engraving, 
Munich, 1820) is considereil a good worii, 
ns also is P. I*artKcli’s Verzeichnis^ einef 
Samriilunf^ von Demantcn und der zur 
Benrbeitung derselhen nothwendigm Jlppa- 
raJte. (Vienna, 1822, 4to.). 

GKiyDVKMES. (Sve Gens dCAnnes) 

GENEAI.OOY. The systematical account 
of the origin, descent and relations of 
lurnilies is an au.viliaiy of historical 
scjcnce. Genealogical knowledge Ite- 
comes important in a personal or legal 
view, when fiimily clainds are to be estab¬ 
lished. Genealogy is founded on the idea, 
of a lineage or family. Persons descend- 
e<l from a common Hither constitute a 
family. Under the idea of degree is de¬ 
noted the nearness or remoteness of rela- 
tiondiiip in which one'person stands widi ' 
respect to another. A series of several 
persons, descended from a common pto- 

S enitor, is called a lim. A line is pither 
irect or cbllateral. The direct line is 
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^vided,ioto tho asceudi^ and idcsdcaifl-. placed beneath, a8*f lor a rootr-a form 
ing. As fiir as the ecvenfh degree, l»»r-’m which the ancient genealogists deliglit- 
' tieular naincs arc given to tlie (u'ogCniturs «d., (JOnealogical hiiowiedge wdh ino8t< 
by the civil hi\v [-pat^, avus, jprrmris, ttb- important‘in Uio mhldie ages, when Ujej 
avm, ataxfus ,. tniavwf^ protntams% and uotiility was distinct frojh tl>e oUiof clasa- 
to the descendants {films, nepos, pronepos, 
tttmspos, atmpos, ^ineposyprotrinejws). The 
oilior asceiKtanis are called, in general, 


nugores (ancestors), ami the otliej descend¬ 
ants, pQsleri [or posterity). The collateral 
linciS eouiprcliend the several lines whicli 
unite in a rotnmpn ^^irogt'intor. Tli<;y m« 
* cither equal or uneqimlj aeeonling as th <3 
ntunlici' -of degrees in the lines is the 


CB, laying exclusive claim to oertoin offi.' 
lies, situation^ fitev, and ev«y one, wIjo 
wishoil to olitain tlietn, had t^ show a cer¬ 
tain numlwr of ancestor. Then arose 
the passion of n ferring to iho remoteat 
antiqnity, or at least lo Homan families, 
for the foniuh'ri; of llu3 royal familkiK 
of Enw[K;. In (ilermaii iiistoiyf'no Iknii- 
ly names oeeur heiore the middle of tho 


.sj^mc,or dillercnt. The collateral rela- , 1 Ith century, dflic oldest trace of them, 
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tions on tlu' father’s side aix' tcniu'd ag-- 
Tifiii, on tlie niotlicr’s, cagvifl//. Cliihin'ii 
Btand to each other in the ixltttkiii either 
of the full hlootl or tlus Imlf l)l(Mitl, tic- 
cording as they are desoendt'd Inan the 
stime piu'cms, or have only one ptireni ii) 
coinmon. Tor illustrating de.secni and 
n l!itionshi|), genealogical ta'iies are con- 
.-'r ictt'd. the order of wliich ilejieuds ojj 
th' cud m\iew. In table.-, tlie object of 
vs'iuch is to sliotv all the iinlividnals em¬ 
braced in u fa.nil}, it is usual lo liegin _, 

witji the oldt-st progenitor, tintl to put ah jl to a liiglu r perfection, 
the {s>r-ons of lb'- male or feniare se\in. CJr.MtaAL Issm:, in law, is 
descending, and then in eollal* ral lino. 

Other rallies exhibit the anecstorf of a 
'Iiimicnlar jWTSon iiuascending lines, both 
on the fitber’s anti inotlier’s side. In this 
'vay, 4, 8, Id, Arc, ant’esrars an* exlulated, 

(See .'Inctslors.) 7’ho tables showing the, 
succession of nilera contain Tiien ly tlic 
descent of the persons who litne reign¬ 
ed in Bucecftekni, or who have claims 
■ to the government. In connexion wiili 
them stand the tuhius of disputed sucees- 
.sioN, wliieh reprc.s<*nt several linos of a 
tamily, or seveial coliateral famiiic.-^, in 
order to deduce tlieir lights of sue.ecs-ion 
from tlieir degree of r<*lutionshi|i. Hyn- 


nceonling to (.’attcrer, is in 10(!a, when 
a llenrieiis do tSinnn is mentioned in 
Seliannat’s 7htr/.oai(i I’ltiri. In the 12th 
and l.'Jtli eeuiurie.s,'family names began to 
he mora common. CJeiu-alogy w!i.s more 
.scieniilically treated, by die (lerinaiis m 
{laiiienlar, after history in general had at- 
tiiiiii.d a more .‘J\stematie clmraeter. (lat- 
li'rvv(^‘}bris.i dtriliwuhirle, —Skr-leli olXic- 
iiealog},—(hitiiiigen, l/h'*'), Piitler (Jhih. 
Ovniiil., (hilmigin, ITliH, Ito.), Koeli in 
{^trasliiirg. :uid Voiglel (1810), brst curried 

in law, IS that plea 
wliieh denies at once the whole declara¬ 
tion or indietjiii'iit, widiont ofli-ring any 
special matter, liy wliieh to eviidi* if. ft 
is called the gmira/ ixsm, because, by 
impoitingan aliMilute and geiu'ial denial 
of wliat is alleged in Uie ilee.liiration, it 
iuiiounts at once to an issue, or liict af- 
lirmcd on oue.sule, and denied on fbo 
other. This ’s the ordinary' plea ujHm 
which riiost cansis aro tried, and i.s now 
almost imariahly used iji all criminal 
case.s. It jpts every thing in issue, that 
is, denies every tiling, and n.*qiiin‘H iho 
party to jirovc all that he has stated. ■ It 
i.s a inspiunt (|iiestion. What cun be given 


chronical table.s consist of the geriealo- in. evidence by the defendant upori this 
gieso*' several families placed together, in jilea? and the diflieulty is, to know when 
order to eornprire, with Iticility, relation- the matter of defi'iiee may he urged upon 
mips, marnage.s, divisions of iiiheriraneo, tlie general is.«ue, or inust Ire sjrccially 
&c. Ilistorienl genealogical tables differ pleu()ed U]M)n the .re.chrd. In uiiiny irases, 
■liifMfi in«r** gen«;aiogieal rabh.*,, as they *it- for the jirotection of justices, coristabhiS 
trtch.'to tlio desceut tlis biographies also exgise ofliceis, &c. they ore, by act of 
of the jirenihei-s. '^I'here aie alsti tables " . 


which show?, Is'shles the succ’<»*sion of 
tire (finHlios, tJic diminutiun or iricreu.se 
of, the lamity /rrfji(«-iiy. The commorr- 
fonii of genealogical tables plac<;» th (3 
common stock at the head, and shows 
tire degree of each descendant ly lines. 
Some tables, however, have been con¬ 
structed in tire form of a tnje, after the 
model^ of, the canonical law {arbur ron~ 
MrtgiamUdis), in which Uie progenitor is 


parliament, enuhicd to plead the get)oral 
issue, and give the s)incial innttitf fur tlaiir 
juslin<*al!oii, under tlie act, in evidonco. 

(Itra'RiUL ov AN Ahmv, in the art of 
war; lie wh«> commands in chief.— Gmtr- 
al is also used for a‘particular march or 
beat ol' dnirn, Ixiing tlic first wJiicli ^vos 
notiivi* for tho* inltino^ to Ixl in readiness 
to tnarc.b.~General is also used (or tiio 
chief of ah rlrder of monks. 

GcnxaATKu is .used by matbemati- 
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rians to denote whntcvfer ift' 'form^.^ by of-.Leicfeeter. .An aqueduct' for flie, 

Uio motion a point, line or 'eurlhce. > Krie canal croeato this river it Rocnester.* 
Thus {* lino is said to l>b ^mercUetl by the ' There is a tract, at tho head of Oenesee 
oioliou of a |K}ilit; a »ur&oe, by Uie mo- river, six miles squar^ cinbracinf watera, 
ot a line, and a eplid, by the motioft some (>f which flow into the gulf of Mexi- 
nf a eurfaoe. y The same term ’ is also co, others into ,Chesapeake bay, and oth- 
MMiictiinea yaon in a similar .sense in aritli- eni'.into the gulf of St. Lawrence. This 
nu'tic and aigohra. 'J'hiis is said to Imj ■ tract is prohalily elevated 1600 or , 1700 


geneniK'd by the two factors 4 and i>, or 2 
and 10 ; a b, of the factors a and b, &c. 

. (iK.VKnxTioN. In iiricient chninolt^y, 
time is Hometirncs divided according to 
gcneralionty or the mean duration of liti- 
itiaii life. llert)dotn.s reckotw 100 yeare 
to tlmie geiierulioiis. Ot^T •writers take 
;10. 2 H, 22 ; Dionysius of llaliearnas.sns, 27 
^I'tirs, for a genoRitioii. Tiio ■ iiiimher 
conitnonly a<lopte,(i is dO 3 ’enrs. 
(SKisr.KATiON'OF Stkam. (Scc .Strow.) 
(iK'iF-KATOK. (Set! Sfc<ua ii/'gine.) 
(•K'VKKiCAr. in natural lusiorv; 

llte word used to signify all spneies of 


fi/et above the Atlantic ocean. ’'JRils river 
waters one of the finest tracts, of land in 
the stab!. Its alluvial fiats are extensive 
and very fisrtilc. ' , 

(iKNesis, in matheniatics, is nearly the 
same as gmeration, Iwing the formation 
t)f u lint', surface or solid, by the flowing 
of a fioiiit, line or “■irfare. Here this 
moving liiie or figure is called the deatri- 
benl, and the line in which the motion b 
made, tlif dirirreiit. 

(Jknksis [Greek); creation,'birth, orfi 
gin. The first book of the Pentateuch 
has Ixiou so railed bv tlic Alexandrian 


natiiml lu>die.s, wbicb agree in certain es- translators, beenuse it treats of tbe crea- 
H'litial and |)ecnliiir cliaractei-s, and are fum of. tbe world. 


Uieretbre all of the suiiie faimlv or kind ; 
M> tiial tbe word ii-ed a.s llie geiiencal 
name equally e\presses every one of 
tliein; aiiif some oilier Avordx expressive 
of ihi! |«‘e(iliar qiialmes of ligiire.s of eacfi 
iin- added, in order to denote them singly. 


(iF^F.THHACo^; a birtli-day poern.— 
GnuUdicUk; one who jircilictH tbe fortune 
of an infant from tbe situ.aion of tbe stars 
at tiic moment of its birth. (Sec jlstrolo- 
■gy.) 

(ii.NKVA ; a Proteslant canton of Swit- 


and muk(' up wliat is called the sjHclJic /erlanj bj. with !Hd7 square miles, 


iittme. 'rjiufl tbe word rostkor rose, is llie 
irciicric.al name of' a whole series (d* 
llowers wbicb are distiiigiiislied by the 
spei'ilic names of ilie red-ruse, the whitf- 
ra.ir, the afiftk-ro.tr, \ c. 

(Jr.xt SAur.TU, <»r (iKNM.y,\Rt:TH (called 
also Cliinncrdli, (.'uimroth, Gcm.vtr, sra 
of (Ifilikr, and am of T'ihrrina) ; a lake in 
I'.di-stiiie, 2H mile!, east of Acre, 45 north 
of J.cntsrilem. It is 17 miles long and ii 


and inliid>itan»s; of these 117,700 

are ('alviiiist.s, 1.5,8()0 (Jafholicfi, 350 Lu- 
tlieraiis, and dO Jcw.s. The revemnfof the 
canton, in 182f>, wa.s 1,5.58,.512 Swiss guil¬ 
ders; expenditure,l,51(>,2‘*0giiildcrs. The 
city of (Jciu'va, on the lake of the same . 
name, the Swiss Alliens, ia well bniit mid 
I'oriilicil, enriched by coinmcrac and man- 
niiictnrcs, and contains 25,00(i inbabiiants,' 
in about IKIO fion.se.s. The Kbonc, which 


broad. The Jordan p-asscs through it. passes throimh tbe lake of (icncva, cnteis s 
Its waters are sweet hiul transparent, and tbe city it.sel* juid divides it into three iifii- 
abound w'lili li.sli. “ Its broad and c.v- equal parts, eminceted by bridgi's. ' In Um.* i, 
tended 8iirlhcc.”.saysdoclor(darke,“cover- most flourishing period of her trade, Ge- 
ing the bottom of a profound valley, en- iieva contained 700 fhosicr watchmakers, , 
vironed by.lofty and precipitona ctninen- and about litKlO yvorkmen. At llic present 
CCS, luhled to tbe, iuqiri'ssion of a eertaiu ^ time, ibere arc only 2800 persons engaged ' 
reverential awe under whieh every Chris- in tins business, who make annually 70,000 
fuui pilgrim approjiclies it, give a ebume- w»lclies(uf wliicb half are of gold), val- • 

ter of dignity unpaValleUtil by any similar ueil at 2,150,000 18fraties. The rest 

Kcenery.:” ' of the workmen, emplojed in the working 

(iKKitsKF.; a river wliieh risis in Penn- of metals, are eiiguged iii the inanufiioture 

■sylvanio, and nmk north through New of watchmaker’s tools, ami of mathenmti- 

York, and flows into lake Ontario, at cal and surgical instniim'nts. The map- 

Port Genesee, six niiles hedow Rocliester. ufucture.s of gold and silver jewelry ar^ 

At the disUtuce of six miles from its im|M»rtant. Besides these, there are fiiCr 

iiioiith are falls of 96 feet, and, one mile toriits for chintz, wisvlleua, mt^lins, gold- 

liighor Up, other fitlls of 7Sfeet. Alwve lace, silks and ^loreeluin. Tl»e advan- 

tltose, it is navigalde for boats nearly 70 tageous situation of the lako of 'I^eva « , , 

miles, where are two othef* falls, of 60 favorable to commerce, but viciniQr of ■ '• 

tuitd W one niilo aiMirt, in Ntinda, France encourages smug^iinjg. Geneva • 

., , ., .1' , < ..■' 



by these 

i^e had 120,00(K<HlnivireS* invested 
•ih^y in French ihnds, paiiof which was' 
lost in tite French revolution, In the middle 
ages, Genf^va was pufa^ect to a bishop and 
a coyut, who disputed with each odier for 
’their resjiective privileges. The counl^s 
light came, at Ust, into the ^''arids of the 
dukes of Savoy, who soon brought the 
bislipp.over to their side. The citizens 
had idsn many privlle^vs frotn the emjK*- ^ 
rors. Ileuce /irose disputes; and, us the 
dukes W’erc pressed by the French on t|ie 
one side, .and the (jeHCvm! supported by 
the Swiss on the otlier, il)e former eoiild 
not easily make £<>od their clajms. Iti 
1524, the city ixjK'osed lierself from the 
ducal government, and, in nine years after, 
from tlie bi.slioi)V also, l>y openly adopting 
Froteslaiit doetrinea. Se\eral familii^, 
adVjert'Hts of tlje duke, were bnnislied.^ 
Tlie claims of tl»e dukes, lor a long time, 
gave rise to rontentions ; and, in 11)02, the 
rei^ting duke made a lust attempt to get 
the city into bis power by sur|»rise. The 
acempt failed, an<l an annual fe.stival was 
instituted on the I2th of December, to 
commemorate tlie escalade. In lliftk by 
the mediation of Berne, Zurit h, and Henry 
IV of France, a permanent aceommoda- 
tion was cireeted with' Savoy, by wliicli 
that [)owrr renounc|;d all her claiiihs, and 
the three niediatnre guarantied to (Jeneva 
ft jree government This eon.stmmon v, ns 
a mixture of tlemoeruey and aristocracy. 
Tin; citizens formed tlie c<‘neral or sove¬ 
reign council, which had power to make 
laws, and to decidi' in mattcra of most im- 
fiortonee to the public weal. A groat 
council, consisting} of 200, and subse<juent- 
ly of 250 members, was elected Iromi 
among the citizens; and from these a 
small council of 25 meirdicMi was chosen, 
under the jiresidenry of thfe sy mlir. 'I'hese 
had the executive power, tlie care of tl»e 
public treasure, and the maiingi'ment of* 
onlinary daiiy^tisiness. As early as 1 Slki, 
it W'as determined that notliing should 
come before the great council till the. 
smaller had signilicd tliur approlmtion, - 
and tliat the great eotit^cil must fu'St ap- . 
prove whatever wap jirescntad to the bur¬ 
gesses. This form the governiueiit re- 
'tained for a long dthe, to the entire satis¬ 
faction of the i»eoj)le, until it degenerated 
into an oligarchy; luirticular families nio- 
nofioUzing the most important oflicus, and 
treating the dtiz^s as their dependants. 
Signs of the ^isaifftictjoa thus produced ' 
discovered themselves, in the course of tlie 
l^h centi^, ve^ frequently,vin violent 
eruptions, and in tite demand' for an 


complainants wei^'‘ dchominatHd npre- 
sente^voei, add thn adlierents of iSiet coun¬ 
cil families^ ntgnfraef. The evil was in^v > 
nrei^l by the old constitution of Ghiineyii,^ 
according to'wliiph the inhabkants'Were’ - 
divided mtp three, elawes, via., the cift-- 
zena, or such burgesses'^ aifwere, by birth, 
0110111 x 1 to citizenship, and wdto eli^hle to' 
all ‘Offices; the liourgebis, ojr pucli com*' 
nioners as s[»miig from fiimilies recently r, 
introduced from abroad, wiio might nttetid ' 
the geuerol council, but could not Iw 
membcFS of the smulh'r eoime.il, nor lie' 
invested with ^iblic office; and, batly, .• 
the kouseboldera, or commoners at large— 
such OH iiud no right of citizenship what¬ 
ever, and whose de.seeudauts were styled 
natives, simply. All ih^ eioasos had 
cause for discontent; and, on lliis very 
aeeoiint, tlie siiinll enuncil was able to 
sustiuii itself longer in its iisur|ied {irivi- 
Icges. Ill 1781, they broke out into a vio¬ 
lent rupture. The strife was n*miinate<l 
by the meilintiiig powers, especifiliy llio • 
French minister, Virgeiiiies, with at ms in 
their hands, in favor of iJie oligarchy ; but. 
the coiiseqiiein'e was, that tiiaiiy liiriiilics 
i-migfran'd to ('onstaner, to NeiiA'lmtei, 
Fiiglartd and Amerii-a, earryitig much of. 
the .skill and industry of the country with 
them. A later revolution, in )7H!>, placed 
tJie riglits of tiie cilizeas on a better fcKrt- 
ing, and many of the eniigrunta and exiles 
n'lurned ; hut the Frei'.-li rc*volutKm now 
broke out, aud, duri’ig the reign of terror, 
in 171>2, .rsoulavh vva.s appointed hy liis 
guvernincnt n-.stdeiit at Geneva, and acted 
over there «he horrihk* scriie.s then taking . 
filaco in France. IWany citizens, without 
ibnn of law, lust home, property and life. 
After this storm succeeded a few years of 
tratiqiiilliu. Ini 798, Fri'twh tn) 0 [i» were 
qutiriefetl in tlie city, which was now in- 
corjiorated with the republic of France. 
Geneva was the capital of die deiiartment 
of ].emaii. Dec. 30,1813, Geneva capU- 
uiateil to the allre-s. Since then, it lias 
formed the 22*1 canton of the Helvetic 
con federation. The constitution of Ge¬ 
neva is aristo<;nitico-dernoeratical, ’ A 
council of state, conqxised of lour syndiea 
of tlie present and four of the past year,, 
widi 21 counsellors of noble raiiK, fiussess 
the executive power. The legislative au¬ 
thority is vested in a rejireBentative as- ' 
sciiibly of 270 members. The Genevese 
are as much distinguished by their inter¬ 
est in science as by their publip ^irit; 
and It excifee admiration to see how 
much tliey l^avo done, and ore still doing, 
with dicir limited means, for the interests ; 


I 
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of kiam'iQg and tbe advsiiitiemeot^of scMsi- filbiries, proof-sAiriisand waler, to die ptb-' 
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ety. This patriodc spiritT^depda even qi> 
the lab&rin^ classed whcr, tp give an in* 
stance^ in 1815, when Decopdolle wished 
for a tetanic garden, offered vnluntarily to 
build, without rcinuneration, a hot-house, 
•&,c^ and to furnish tlie. nccossaiy glass 
at their ovan exfteneo. The uiiiverrity, 
founded in 1368, was revived in 1538 by 
the iiiduenoe of Calvin and Beza. It has 
a public library, an obser/atory, built in 
1770, an academic .museum-of natural 
science, founded in 1818, and comprising 
SaiMWure’a iniiierul collection, Haller’s Acr- 
barium, I’ictcfs philcKsopJticul' apfsiratus. 


80,000 t](anc8 to tlie erection of a splendid 
■ cdific^e, where tlie cfibincb* of natural sci¬ 
ence and of the* arts might te deposited. 
In 18tJ5, also, a new penitentiary was 
built, after the model of tliat in New York. 
In 1H’20, un agricultural school for poor 
children, like that at llofwyl, was estali- 
hshed at Curra, in the canton of Geneva. 
Among tlie objects worthy of notice, in 
uud uronnd Geneva, are, tlie liotisi* in 
Wiiich Koussiiau was horn; Calvin’s tomb, 
willanit inscription or inoiiunient; Ey- 
iiurd’s palace; the inin wire bridge; Fer- 
iicv, which reniaiii.s in jhisScs-moii of 
I’niiioe, about four miles Iroiii Geneva; 
u IS gi-udually ilei-aying, but the lower 
apuitiiieii^s are as Voltaire letl them ; the 
glaciers of C'liunioiiny, a day's jouniiy 
from Geneva. Tlie lake, with its pictu¬ 
resque seeiierv, has liirriislied a subject liir 
.sevenil j«)et.s, sncli as Matthissuu, and lord 
JJyrrjii (in ('iiilde Harold, I). J t is over 41 
miles long, and its gn-utest width is about 
niili^s. It. i.s deep, and well supplii'd 
vviUi fish, uud does not freeze entirely 
over, ulliiougli it lies 1 l‘i(> feet above the 
level olltbe ^ea, Tlie situation oi‘ Geneva 
is iwautifiil beyond dest'riptioii. (P'or a 
more partic.ular account of it, see the Top¬ 
ographical and Statislical ..iccount of the 
Vila and Canton of Geneva, by Mange 
Geneva, 18a3.) 

G£|!£V;i, or Gtx; a hot, lierj' sjurit, much 
used by tiie lower classes of jieople os a 
dram, and unr)uestionably must injurious 
to their constitution and morals. A liquid 
of this kind was formerly sold in the 
apothecaries’ shops, drawn ironi the juni¬ 
per berry; hut distillers have no^ com¬ 
pletely supplanted the timlc of the apothe¬ 
cary, hnd sell it under the. ^ne of g«?ic- 
eo, or gill, of which, it is believed, juniper- 
berrieej tiiake “no part of the’eompositiou. 
It is composed of oil of tufpeutine and 
inolt spirits. . A tetter sort is said to be 


portion of three fioands of fMimei^4o,<bus 
gallousof water and ten of spifib The 
celebrated Holiand.,genova .is tnitnu&c-'. 
tured ch|efly at a village near Rotterdam,'') 
frorti the same materials, French bnmdy 
being psed'instead of malt spirits. 

Genevieve ;—1.- St.Geiieviifeve; bom at I 

Nanterre, ateut five miles from Paris, in ', 
die year 423, about the time of. Phara- _ 
inoud, the first king of Prance;, - ^C. Ger¬ 
main, bishop ,of Auxerre, observ'ing 4ri her, \ 

when yet very young, a particular disjxisi- i' 
tioii te sanctity, advised her to tak&a vow 
of fierpetual virginity, which she accord-* 
The so^e.ty of arts'have appropriated iiigly did in the nre^o*'; of the bishop’oP 

Paris. After the death of her parents, 
she went to Paris. The city was about 
to lie deserted, when Attila, with his Huns,' ■ 
broke into France; but Genevieve assured* 
the inhabitants of complete security*, if , 
they would seek it by fervent prayeiti. 
Attila took his course from C'tenipagne to 
OrkisiuK, returned tlieiice into Oliariqiagnc, , 
without touching Puri-s, and was defeated 
in 4r>l. By this event, Genevieve’s repu-, 
tatioii wa.< established, lu a lime .of fam- ’ 
inc, she n cut along the river Seine, from 
c,ity to city, and soon returned with 12 
large vessels loaded with grain, which 
slie distriljuted gratuitously among the 
siifl’erei-s. 3’liis incrt%se,d her authority, 
and slic was highly horioriHl by Meruv*ai- ^ 
ns and Cliiljicric. Nothing, howcv*er, coii- 
trilmted more to her nquitutiun for sancti¬ 
ty, than the cm'uin.stancc, that, from her 
1.)t)i to her uOlii year, she ate nothing but 
harley-breacl, except tliat she took some 
beans every two or thri'c weeks, and, after 
her 50ih year, some lisli and milk. In 
460, she built a I'lmrch over the graves of • 
Bt Dionysius Kustiens and Eleutlieriup, 
near the village of Chastevillp, where Da- 
golK'rt afterwards founded the aUiey of . 

Bt. Denys. Slie died in 499 or 501, and 
her body ^vas placed in the subterraneous 
chapel wliich St. Denys had consecrated 
to the apostles Paul and Peter. Clovis, ', - 
by her request, built a church over it, • 
vvlfich was afterwanis called by her name, 
as was also the Abbey that was fiamded,, 
thqrc. AuuUicr church, consecrated to ^ 
this saint, was built* adjouiiug to the.' , 
church of Notre Dame. Her relique^ are : ^ 
preserved in the former. The church- 
celebrates the 3d of Januaiy, the day oh, 
which she oiud, in honor of her. With 
tills saint must not te confounded,-—SJ,. ‘ 
another St. Gencviev'e, countess palafi^'., ■ 
hjt birth duches-s of Brabant, who, having ■ 
jiiHuv Bpinoi. ■ n. iMitujr tnii-i ja auiu lu uo hoeii accused of adultcrjqwas Condemned, 
drawn off, by a alow fire, fi;om jyuipcr- to die, by her husband, Siegfried. , 

•vox.,,v. ' i, 35 ’ ' . 
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6ave^, however, by the protectlbn of Hcav* Karaite lildngolH, Oiing, who gave him his 


on, sho lived sir years jfn a oavem, upon 
nothing but herbs. Sho tvOs finally found, 
and carried lionic by lier hustnClid, who, '* 
ill the mean time, iiad become reconcilcil 
to her. Among the old German national 
tales {Fbtksbucher)^ there is one entitled, 

Eine schonr vnd lesensuHirdifce 

Hlstorie vOn der unschuldi^ heimifftcn IwU. 
PfaJzi^tJin Genorei'fl, leiV es thr in Ab- 
wesenheit ihreA herzlieben EAcg-cmoA/a ir- 
gongeTi—A fine and interesting Sttny of St. 
Genet ieve, the Countess I’niatine, in which 
is ndajetl what hapjiened to the uinoeoril 
Dame, who had heen {lerseeuted during 
her AbsK'ueo from la-r beloved Huslwiitl— 
(Cologne ami XuremlM^^'). “Of all llie 
looks belonging to this says Gor- 

res, “the history (if Genet ieu‘ is undoubt¬ 
edly the most »>laborate and eoiiijilete; in 
i«oine parts jH rf(*et, and, m iis unassuming 
siniphein', not surjiassed bv any otlier 
work of the kind. It is WTitten iii a mot- 
iiig, innoeent style. Sinijile, uiitidonied, 
and .spreadina, as it tven*. aiound itself a 
shade of saeri'd loeliiig.” 

Gl:^<Jls-Kut^ This renowned con¬ 
queror was the son of a Mongol chit f- 
tain, byllie name of Yezonkai, or Yroii- 
kai, whose jurisdiction extemb'd oter dO 
or 40 clans, but tvh((, at tiic sjimc tniie, 
jKiid triliiite to the ITartar Khans, or Kins, 
then bearing sway over* F.as.feni Tartaiy 
and the north of (.hiiia. Geiigi>-Kliaii 
wa.s born in the tear of the Hegira .'j.'iO, 
or A. D. 111?}—tl4, and receited the 
name of Tenmdjyii. The talents of the 
youth were so well eultivafed hy Ins 
teacher, Karakhar, that, at the early ag(' 
of Id, he was able to govern the little do¬ 
main which, as the first btini son, lie in¬ 
herited from liis father. "The lieads of 
the trihes and families under his jucisdie- 
tioM imagined it would U; an ('lusy mat¬ 
ter to dispos.sess the stripling of his terri¬ 
tory, or to wifhdniw themselvc*' Imrn liis 
dominion. But he immediately led au,,^ ]>ro 
anuy of 30,000 men, in person, against tiu^Hki 

.»^y 


rebels, and, after omi undeeisiie battle^ 
entirely Vanquished them in a seroiid,<ind 
rewartled his soldiern ^vith the spoils, of 
which the [iriSoiiers, .who were tn ate,d as 
'slaves, made a part. Many of the»‘, how¬ 
ever, wbo were distinguished for their 
rank and influence, w*ere plgnged, by the 
-conqueror’s orders, into 70 ve ssels of boil¬ 
ing water,—a fit [irekidii to the nbmlier- 
less cru(dties' by which he was afterwards 
to spread terror through Asia. A great 
numtier .of trilies now combined their 
forces agniiHit him. But be found a pow- 
^erful pnitcctor in the great Khan of the 


dfuighter ih marriage. This occasioned, 
a war with a diacariled rivnL Tb<! {Nutics 
met at ilie foot of the Altai moufitains, 
and a great Imttle was on the }M)int of lie- 
iiig fought, when the father-in-law, terri¬ 
fied by the approqcbiiig danger, retreated 
from the field. Geiigis olisep ed this do-' 
sertion in time, and itimiediately itUrcncli- 
ed .hinist'lf lieiwcen Gnon and Tula, 
whciK'e he could ivudcr aid to the Kara¬ 
ite troojis, who wore exposed to the ven¬ 
geance of the eiK’iiiy. This noble eon- 
liuct restored |M‘aee betwi'iui the tiitbor 
and son, but Oi,‘ly for a short time. In 
Jtid*?, diey Ibmially declared war against 
eacli oth( r. and Oting lost in battle more 
than 4(1,000 men, and was killed in his 
lliglit. 'I'he victor, bowiver, found u new 
ami more forniidahlc advemary in Tiiy- 
ank. the chieftain Vif the Naiman Tartan*. 
A hatth* was fought on the b.-itiks of the 
Altai. Tayiiiik was wounded, and died m 
ilie flight, after seeing liis soldiers cut, 
down to the last man. This signal vic¬ 
tory s('cmx*d to the eiaiqueror the domin¬ 
ion of a grt'at ]>art of the Mongol tem- 
ton.arid the j>o,s.M‘SRion of the enpital, 
Karu-KoiMiii, In tlu' spring of the Ibl- 
lowiiig \*ar, he held a sort of diet in 
Bloun Yoiildouk, till- land of his hirtli, 
when' deputii's a.ssernhk-d fiom all the 
honles subject to liim. This laidy eoiifer- 
I'ed on him the crown, and proclaimed 
him Khtthnn, or gretd Khun, in jin'seiire 
of till' army. At the .same time, a di'voiit 
Khaniuii, who was higidy veiieratc.d hy 
tlie Mongols, prophi'sied that ho would 
reign over the whole earth, and com-. 
matided him to hi called la'iieefortii, not 
'J'i'iiiudjyri, but Gcngjs-A?/a«. In the 
sanie usHcmbly, the emperor promulgated 
u luihtary and civil code of laws,0i'hicii is 
still known in Asia by the name of Fso’ 
Goigis Khany. This code is grounded 
on iiionothei.«iri, though Geiigis did' not 
>rofe.ss any particular religious creed. He 
not giv'c the slightest prcferen(» to 
y otic over another. All men of merit, 


wlmtfiver their faitll might be, were 
wcicome'at his court. Geiigis also caus¬ 
ed many books in various languages,' 
such ns the Thiliciuii, the Persian, ana 
the Anibian, to bo translated into 'the 
Mongol language, an cxaiiqiic which watt 
imitatbd hy his sucjcessoiw, so that the ■ 
Mongols Boou took rank among tlie rcfin- 
<;d nations of Asia. The propliecy at the 
eoronatioii tf the great Kltmi so animat¬ 
ed the spirit of his soldiers, tlmt they 
were eosil^ led on to new wars. The 
beautifol and extensive couutiy of the 
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C)ig:m?S In the ecntr0 of Tartary, hacl long 
exciUal his desires. This nation, more 
(iistingaishcd for its literary refinement 
than its inartiul proil'eas, was easily 
suIkIiiTmI, and (Irengis-Khan was now mas¬ 
ter of the greatest jMirt of Tartary. Soon 
after, stsveml Tartar tribes put themselves 
under his duminiofi; ajid, in 1301), lie 
paftsed the gn'at wall, and sent troojts to 
Leatong and ♦PeLsch<*li. The" conque.st of 
Ohinu oeeupiod the Motuiols more than 
tliree yeiu's. The cnpital, then ealled Kn- 
Arng, tiow Prkin, w.ns tak-n i)y storm, in 
iSO.'i, mill plimden^d. Tin' eonflagration 
kisted a month. 'I’he miyid*>r of the am¬ 
bassadors, whom (Jengt./Khtin had sent 
to the king of’ KliariMti, oeeasioned die 
tiivasioii of Turkesijiii, in 13IK, witli an 
army of 700,000'mi ll. Tii** first eonftiet 
was terrilile, lau maieeisiv. 'riu- sons of 
tJengis-Khtin show'd tlicmsidves worjiiy 
of their father. Tin' Kfiaiismans lost 
1(10,(KK> iiK'i). 1311), the Mongols p'lslasl 
tlieir eotnpusts' sfil! fnrtlier. 'J’lie two 
great citii’s of Uoehara and .‘^.niian-aiid 
niiidi* the gis'afi'st r<‘.sistane(>. 'I'liey were 
sa'rmed, plundered, lainit. Jiiid more than 
300,000 men dosiroji'ii with them. W’t' 
must lii're lament tlii‘ d*‘strii< tiun of the 
\iilii;ible lihrara's of ikadiaru—a eilv f.i- 
::anw Uirnugh all Asia for its nisiHiitini s 
of learning. Setani yeaiK in siie-n '-ion 
w;..- the eoiiij'ieior hiis\ in tlie work of 
desiruefion, pillaitO :itul Mil>iiigatioii. and 
extendetl hi- tioiriinioiis to the hanks of 


f bqttle' was fought on it plain of iec formed';. 
by ^he frozen Krtramoran, in which the 
kingofTangut was totally defeated, with \ 
the I 0 S.S of (J00,000 men. ' The victor re- '* 
muined some time m h’ls ncwljf.stiMiied ■ 

.prpvmecs, fn)m which,he also .sent two 
of his sens to complete the conr{ucst of » 
Norlheni (HiiiiH. iMeaiitime tlie siege of 
the capital of Tangnt, Nankin, wa.s zeal- 
oii.sly prosecuted. The city at lengt't 
>ieldcd, and,‘like llte others, wtis givenlip’ 

»1o ftro and sword. Jbit tlio t’oundatioii of 
a Mongol /iionarehy in (ftiina was rc.scrv- 
ftd lor ins grandson. On thi.s CKpediliou, 
(■eiigis-Kiian fell liis deal!) tipproacliing*. 

• lie sunniioiied Jiis eliddren together, en¬ 
joined miioii upon fiietn, and gave t}icm 
the wi.sesf advice for ,the government of ' 
UK' evtensive states which he left them,' • 
and which stfeielual 1200 leagues in 
length. He di.'d, surrounded liy hia 
friends, in tin; liosom of victor}’, Aiigtist 
3-1, l‘i'27. m the Otith year of his age, and 
the ,')3d of his 'riie umliiliun of • , 

tills coiKpicror cost the hunian race fnm'i 
fi\e to SIX milUoiis of peivons, of every 
age and se\. IJesidt's th lie destroyed • 
a v.w inimlier of nionimients e.f art, and 
valuahle maniisiTipt^, whieh were deposit¬ 
ed 111 tin’ eiti'vs oi’ lialk, IJoehara. Ssamar-, 
carid, P' Kiii, and oilier places. He was 
interred, with great }^m]>, at Tangiif, not 
liir troin tin' plu'M vvheni lie died, nndor 
a tree remarkahle tor flic enormous .size 
of Its hninehc'. He had him.self cliason 


Jill- Hniefier, wfiere also the grand-duke ilii.s spoi foi hisluinal place, lieforc he 
of Kiew and the duke of'fehi’niikoft' died, he divided liis terrilorics among the 
were taken prisoners. He had at one four prinees whom he had by llic (ii'st of 
time iliouglit of putting to dealh all the Ins four legiiimatc vvive.s. A great part 
natives of Chinn, turning the eullivated of the eiiiime of Ceiigd^-Khail. however, 
fields into jKLstures, anil making it the ’eame into the’hands of Kuhlai, who is 
n'sidcncc of a few men, who vvete no considered as the founder of the Mongol 
longer able to do military service. Hut ‘lUnasty in China. 

one of his counsellors, Tletidnisaj, strong- Cjimi's. The Genii of the Roiniuis 
ly op{H>sc.d the inctisure. Tho conf|neror wen’ the »ame us the demons of, the 
now rcwilvcd to return to his capital. Ka- Grei’ks. According to llie Iteliof of tlie 
ra-Korom. Here bis iimiily came us for, Uomtjins (savs VVielanil), .which was 
as till! Imiiks of the river Tula, iq utCfMjk common to almost all nations, every per- ' 
him, and received him with the livolj^ mo;i had bis own Genius; i. e., a spiruu.ai 
joy. IIo showefi, on tliis occasion,"that be being, wliieh introduced him into life, ac- . 
w;is not destitute of feelikig. Of Ids'nil- companied him during the eourse of if, \ 
meroua gnuid-e,hililn*n, ho caused two to and again eondueted him out of the world 
be cducatod according to a sy.stcm of Ids at the close of his enreor. Tlie Genii of ^ 
own. In I22.'i, though mom than ftO women were c.alled Jimo»j<'.<i. Male .servants 
years old, ho nian-hcil in perpon, at tiie sworo hy the <jeidns of tlieir master, fo- 
houd of his whole nridy, .against the king mule onos by the .Inno of their inistreks, J. 
of Tan gut, who had given si lolter |o two and tho whole Roman empire by tlte 
of bis enemies, and lutd refused to give Geninsnf Augustus, and of Ids sneci’ssorsii 
them up. Tlie Mougol.s matched throngli As the ndigion ofilie Gn!clcs and Roiniuia 
the desert of Gobi, in winter, intothe heart In general was corinectei! with no distinct ' ■ 

, of the enomy’s conntiy, vvhift’e tliey were and settled s\ stem, hut their whole crepd .. 
mot by an anny of 500,000 men, .4 great, was nuletimi'’,' wavoiing and arbitrary, 
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. so there was nothing detetnlioed on this 
subject; and evety one, According to his 
pleasure, Indieved either in two Genii, a 
\ ‘White and good one, to whom be was in- 
<debtcd for tiie favorable'events of hia life, 
and a black and evil one, to whom he ua- 
• cribed all his misfortunes; or in but one, 
who,.as Horace (Epistles, ii, ’2,) says, was 
black and white at the same time, and, 
according to'the behavior of a man, liis 
friend or' enemy. From tliis opinion 
originated thp expressions “to have aiu 
incensed Genius,” “to rc('oncile his trc- 
nius,” “ to treat his Gcniiw w'ell,’’ &c. The 
stronger, more powerful prudent, watch¬ 
ful, in short, the more perfect a Genius 
was, and tlie greater the friendshii> whieh 
‘he ootcitained for the person under his 
protection and influence, the happier wjis 
the condition of that man, and Uie greater 
wens his’advantag<'.s over others. Thus, 
for instance, an Egj’ptfein conjarer put 
Antony on his guard against his colleague 
' and brotlier-iii-law, (fetaviunus. “Thy 
Genius,” s^d he, “stands in loar of ins. 
Though great by nature, and courageous, 
yet, as often as he approaches the (jenius 
of that young man, he shrinks, and In¬ 
comes small and cowardly.” I’lie belief 
of the ancients in Genii (for not only 
every man, hut evr.*ry being in native, bad 
a Genius) wa-s, no doubt, a c6nse<pience 
of tlicir idea of a divine spirit jiervading 
the whole physical world. Whatever 
gave a tiling duration, intcnial motion, 
growth, life, sensibility and soul, wa.s, ai;- 
cording to their opinion, a parr of that 
common mid universal spirit of natim-; 
therefoni Horace calLs the Genius tlie god 
of kwman nature, lie is not Uic man hitn- 
welf, but he is what renders every one an 
individiiid man. His individualiU de¬ 
pends on the life of this man; and, as 
soon as tlie latter dies, the Genius is lost 
again in tlie universal ocean of sfitrit, 
from which, at the birtli of that man, hp 
pnianated, in order to give to llinl portion 
of matter, of which the man was to con¬ 
sist, an individual form, and to animate 
this new form. Horace, therefore, calls 
him nwrtalem in unmupsadque capui. As 
the Greeks were accustomed to clothe all 
invisiblo'things, and all alistract ideas, ui^ 
licautiful human fonns, the Genius of hu-’ 
man nature also received a particular image. 

He was represented as a hoy, or rather of 
an ago between boyhood and youth, sliglitly 
■ dressed, in a gmrnent spangled with stars, 
and wearing a wreath «f flowers, or a 
branch of maple, or naked, and with wings, 
like Uie Genius in tlie villn Ilorghcsc, of 
whoso boauy Wuickdmann speaks with 






so muiC^ enthuaa8in.--7The JIhns of the 
East,, commonly translated Genii, seem to 
lie the lineal descendapte of the Devalahs 
and Kakshasas of tne Hindoo mytholo- 
They were never worshipped hy the 
Arabs, nor considered as any tiling nioro 
tlian the agents'qf tbo Deity. Since the 
establishment of Moimmmpdanisih, in¬ 
deed, they have been dcscrilied as invisi 
hie spirits; and their feats end deformi 
ties,' which figure in romance, arc us little 
believcil by the Asiaties as the Tatos of 
Arthur's round table arc by ourselves. 
TJh'}’ arc sup})ose.d to Ik* a class of inter- 
ni(;diatc lK’iugs,J,K'tweeii angels and men, 
of a grosser fuhn'c than the former, and 
iMon' active and jibwcrful than the latter. 
.Some of ihcm are good, others bad; and 
they are, like men, capable of future sal-, 
vation or ciindi'iiirmfton. Tbeir existence 
as su{>crliumaii beings i.s indeed maiii- 
taimsl by the Mussulman doctors, but. 
that has little connexion with their cluu:- 
ucter and functions as delini'uted hy the 
poets. In poetry, tliey arc i(cscribed as 
the idiildreii and subjccLs of Jan ibri Jan, 
under whom, as their sole iiioiuirch, tliov 
jiosse.ssed the world fir 2000 years, till 
their di.sol«’(!ieiicc called down ihe wrath 
of the Most High, and the angel Iblis, 
or Ebbs. wa.s sent to chastise luid govern 
them. Ailer completely routing Juii iba 
Jan. lii'i-. succeeded to his digtihy ; but, 
turning rebel hiinst'lf, he was nflerwunls 
dethroned, and coiidemm'd to otcniul 
puni.shmeiit. 'Ftie \lrits and GliouLs, hide¬ 
ous spectres, assuming \:irious forms, fn;- - 
queiiting ruins, woods, and wild, dcsblolo 
])iacc.s, and ruitking men, and otlior living 
Iieings, ilicir prey, are often confounded 
with the Jiiiiis, or Divs, of Fensiun ro- 
jiiuticf, though proliably they are of Ara- 
biaii origin, and only ( tigraftcd in later 
times on the my thologicul system of Persia 
and Tmlia. 

Genius is someilung in human nature,, 
so mysterious, that it with, difticulty ud- 
iaits of u precise definition. It takes its 
name iruiii Uie Latin word genitu. (See 
the preceding article.) GeniUs oombinfis 
opiKisite intellectual qualities; tlie deepest 
fHUictratioii witli the liveliest (iuicy; the 
greatest quickness with the most indefat¬ 
igable diiigt'uce, and the most resolute- 
jierscvcraiice; the boldest eirtcqjrise with 
the soundest discretion. It.discovera it¬ 
self, liy efTccting, in any dejiartiTwnt of iiu- 
man action, sometliiiig cxiraonlinary. To 
what is old ct ^ves a new form; or it 
invents the new; and its own iiroduetions 
are altogetlidl- original. Hence orifpnali- ‘ 
ty is a necessary coiiwqueiicc of genius *' 
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aiid thWc is a pleonasm in .the.’ phrase, ’ had ncter seen 1104*, but nad re«l a letter 
“original genius.” The quality of genius, of hers, ‘was so ehnqitured with the style 
detcrmhies iKdurehaud, that the man in inwliich it was written, that hc'ofiiered 
,wlioii\ it is found iMisscases abihty su- her his hiiiid, liotv^thstauding her want 
periur to that of others of his ract*; ahil- of fiirtinieJ The countess, lioiy hecorne 


ity which ojxjns new ]Miths fi>r itself. It 
)fC ihen'foro, a particular inoflification of 
The common nature. In a word, genius 
penaius to individuality', nitjd tut this 'is 
.iieomprchenHihlc, so that camiot Ik? ile- 
Tiiied, hut mil.st In> ruiisidcred as some- 
tlniig innate. We estimate it higher than 
ialmt, ill the eommon acceptation of that 
term, wir«’.li, m the capacity for originating 
ill extent ainl I'licrgy, is iiyi-rior to g-f/iuw. 
Where orJinaiy powers uilvtuice h\ slow 
degrees, gcniiw soars on rapid wing. Ihit 
genius does not ;insmri'.' its dislmciive 
' Imr.iefer in e\ei^' exercise of its pow'ci-s. 
A glded poet, for instance, is not, thcie- 
(r.re, (111 ingeuiops pliilosopher, nor does 
die stMestiiaifs genius include ih.il of tin- 
KildifT. We distinguish lifts gi'nin.^ tJieic- 
ri'fc, into yarioiis kinds,as iinliiary, pueiicnl, 
•iei'>ic.it, inallicntalii’al g' liin'’, &e.; tini'. 
f>-i' exiimj>l<‘. .Mo/art jM»s,(>s.scd a gciiiii- 
fiir iiiiisie, (Jdilie |(tr poetry, lliqilia*! I'or 
painting. Newi<in liir miitheiiuitics, W ini 
for jiinlosopliy, &.e, \c. A miiMisal 
ttcnlit'i, in tile true sciim- cd* tli<* plir.'is •, is 
w!i:it never ha'. Iieeii, and ni ii r wil! hi' 
S'"!!, if W'c .siip|io.s" tins to si<r[|ifv om: 
who (Kin exec) in every walk of sci. nci' 
and art; for tins is ineoiisisti'ni with the 
circiitiistaiiei s and conditions n ipiired ('or 
.lUaining perfi'ction in carli. Ihit if tins 
phnisf Im' limited to the capacity of e\i'i 1- 
ling in any or »'ver\ art or science to 
which 11 man of gi'iiins .>liiintd devote 
liiiiself. We must acknowledge, that the 
happy eonstimiiou of mind jiossi-ssed by 
Mich a iiiiiii, docs capacjtale liiin .so (o ex¬ 
cel, the tn ces.Miry application of his mind 
to tlie suli)ccl being supposed. .\nd, al- 
tiiougll ctdehnUed artists liave seldom cx- 
'•elletl ill the walks of .seienee, yi't there 
iinvc heeii men. wdio have lahored with 
equal success in various branches of art 
aiHl Hciciiec; thus Mieliael'Angelo was 
equally crli'hrated as it statuary, arcliiteet, 
and painter; Leilmitz, a.s u philosopher, 
Tiiaiin'iiialician and .pirispriidi'iil, • 

(Jk.nlis (rit^'phaiiie I'C'liciie Duerest tie 
St. Auhin, iiiurqiiiHe de Sillery), cdimtess 
dw This prolilic and juipulur authoress 
Was born near Autiin, in 174(5. Mile. 


the niece of madanif' de MoutfWon, gain- 
t'll access to the house of Orleans; and, 
ill 17t<2, was iiiatlc governess of tins 
tlnke’s cliildren. Her new duties induced 
her' to w'rite the Thialn d'h^ucation 
(177!l), .'W^/c (7 ThMore (1782), the Veil^ 
lets dll, Cfudirru (I7H4), and rtie .dnmdes dc . 
la FrHu (l7Htl)—works on edneation, lo 
which the nqintatnin and station of thu 
authoressattnieted g’cncral attention. She 
cmidiieted the edneafa.i- of the children en¬ 
tirely her-flll taking part, at the same time, 
in tJic ether alfuirs of tlie house of Or¬ 
leans. It ajipe}u>. from her writings, that., 
sli" was tavoralily disposed tow'tirds the 
revoliiiion ; lli.il "lie hpd received I'etion 
and Ilant re m her house, aiul had heeu 
present in '«iie •• •svions of the Jacobins. 
She, liiswcvei, It P rninoc as earU as I7!n. 
She relate,s lierself, m hyr Prriif dv ma 
(’mlulh. that IVtion conducted her to 
l.oiidon, that 'lie might meet witli no oli- 
stnictnin>y,tohi r joanny. Aliowt tlietime 
of' the SeptemiHT m.issacres {17!yk the 
duke of ()rle;ms reeallod hc'r to Ihiris. 
■As tlie*governess o(’tlie young.duchess 
of Oilcans and the frit'ftd and confidant of 
the fiilie.'-,sin had heeomi'sus|iecfetl. She 
therefore retired, with the [irincess, to 
Toiiriiay, where she married li«'r adojitive 
daiighier. the heatuifnl Pamela, to lord 
I’li/gerald. lleft' slie .'siw general I)n- 
mouriez, and followed him lo St. Amaiid. 
Not approving of the pitm of tiie gi'iierid 
(who li'id the sons of tlic duke of Orlenps 
wiih him), to march lo Paris and over¬ 
throw I he republic, s.be retirt'd with the 
princess to Swit/erland, in .Vpril, 179;?, 
wliere she lived in a convent at Brettj- 
garleii, a few miles from Zurich. The 
daiigliti'r of the duke of Orloan.s luiving 
till'll gone to join her aunt, the princeiss of 
(Niiule, at Fribnrg, mudapie de IJenlis re¬ 
tired vviili Irt'r foster-daughler, Ilcnriette 
Ser^y, who was now alone Iqft to her, to 
Altona, in l7!>4, wfiere, in tinonastic suli- 
tnd<', slie devoted in'ivielf entirely to liier- 
ntiire. ,\t a country scat in the leiriiory 
of Mnlstein, she wrote the Chfi'alirrs du 
O/gHC (Haiuhurg,* np."))—a novel which 
contains many republican exprt*.ssion«, and 


de St. Auhin was celcbraUsl for her be,an- very fri'e description.«. It appenri'd in 
•y and miisicul laletit-s, and ftivorably re- ISO.*!, in Pari.«, with many alterations. In 
ceived in the mo.st dlslingirtsheil fiitrii- I?!?."*, she published Preris de la Condwte 
lies, whom she had an opportunity to cul- de Madame de Ginlin. At Uie cud of this 
tivate her mind, and improve lier knowl- work there is a letter to her eldest pupil 
edge, of the world. Count (ienlis, who subjoined, in w'hich siie exhorts Iqni not 
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;> > to w»:e|)t the crown if ev^iti^oald tie bf> w’ater £roro ibuntai^ and fine walke. 'A, 
■ 'fered lo him, because the iMach republic eoiiaderable trade is carried on in olive- 


seemed to rest upon moral and just fbun- 
I dations. When Bonaparte was pkced at 
the head of the govemnielit, she ratjiimed 
. to France, and received from him a house, 
and, in 180S, a penraon of 6000 francs. 

' Her numerous works (upwards of JK) vol- 
, umes), among which the TiUdtre <Piidu- 
cation, Madmoiselie de Ckrmonlt and 
Madame, dt la ValtUn, appear to be the 
iKst, arc distinguished by tiieir pleasing 
stj'le and noble sentiments. Most of the 
works of madaine de Genlis belong to 
the class of historical novels. Lady 
Morgan, m her work on France, gives a 
favorable description of her. (For furtliiT 
information, see liic Mimoires InMUs de 
Mad, la Cmid- dt Gtviis^ sur le JSinr SircU et 
la RevoliUion Francaistj dejntis 17r»(> jus- 
tpi'a nos Jours (Fans, 1625, 8 v<d- 
unics). 

Ge!T 04; a Sardinian dukedom, and a 
city on the Mwliterrancan stio, which lu're 
forms the gidf of Genoa. The cKv con- 
. uins 76,000 inhabitants, 15,000 houses, 
and is aliout a h ague*iii diameter. On the 
land side, it is surrounded by a double line 
of fortifications: the Qutcr ones are extend¬ 
ed beyoiM the iiills wliich overlook the 
city. The spacious h.arlK)r is c?ic!osed 
and made seciih* By two moles, and the 
city lies in a semicircular form around it. 
It was marie a free {Kirt in 1751. In iJui 
.small inner harborj called Qarsrna^ vessels 
find shelter from every wind. Genoa luis 
been styled the wiagni^cenf, the ))roud, 
partly because of its fine situation, like an 
ampuitboatn: on the seti, with ovoihang¬ 
ing mountains; and 'jiartly on areotiiit of 
the splendid palaces of the vvi-idtliy no¬ 
bility. From the siio, Genoa inukes a 


pU ^and fruit There are, also mbuiiiac-' 
tures of silks, of some importonc^H par-, 
ticulaily the black stuffs, voivet, damask, 
and stockings, which employ aliout 1500 
looms; also of cloth, cotton hose, hats, 
macaroni, candied fruits, clKucojate, ivhite - 
lead, &c. The silk is obtain^ jiartly in ■ 
the province itself, and is also brouglii 
from .the rest of Italy, especially Calahria, 
Sicily, the island of fJVpnis ainl Syria. 
Genoa is now the wat of an archlnsliop, ’ 
and pogse.sscs a senate, a high court, atnl. 
commercial tribunal, a university, three 
litenny societies, a trading company, es* 
tahlished in 1816, St. George’s liiink, and 
a marine (school. The late repnhiic, and 
prewiit duchy of Gr-iioa,*containing ‘-iJJlO 
s(|u:ire niiius, and 5fK),.’>()0 inhnhiuuitk, i.s 
boniulcd cast by Lucca :md Tuscany, 
svesl and north by Savoy, l‘i<'dmont tuid 
Lonihanlv, and south by the w“a. It wa.s 
<ii\id(‘d into two parts, the eastern and 
the western {Riviira di Lrran/rtuid Ri¬ 
viera di Ponenle). In the Ibnimr lie Ge¬ 
noa and Sestri di Lev ante; iii the latter, 
Viiitimigjin, San Remo, Savona, Finale. 
Along tig! north si(h‘ appear the Ajhti- 
iiiiies, which extend in iieighlioriiig inassciS 
nearly to the coa-xt. The tcrriteiy is, not- 
witlii^ituliiig the mountainous nature of 
the courilrj, veiy fertile. The nobility arc 
rciiiarkubic for (heir leaniing and good 
moraks, tlie people for tlieir spirit and in¬ 
dustry. The original iniiabitaiiLs of the 
coimtiy were die Ligurians, who were < 
Conquered by the Romans, during the in¬ 
terval lieiween the first and sei^ond Punic 
war. After the decline of the Roman 
empire* in Uie West, they fell into the llBnd.s 
of the Lombards, and with tlicm became 


grand apfiearancc; hut, notwithstanding 
its numerous palaces, one can scarce prei- 
nouDce it really beautiful ; for, in couse- 
» quence of its confined site, and of its be- 
. ing on a declivity, the streets are mostly 
'narrow, dirty, arid so Btee[i, that hut fbw 
of t^efb can^ be pa.sscd in ciuriages, or on 
horaeback. Hence the jieople make their 
vi»t8 in seda^ if tile weather is had, 
which arc carried'behind them, wlien tlic 
weather ^ is fine. Th<‘rc are, however, 
somp Btreets which are hroail and n'gukr, 

, particularly that called halli, and the cle,- 
gant new. street, in which arc tiiaiiy (ml- 
with niaitde fronts. Among tile 
« kiildirigs thus distinguished are the ca- 
tliedral, tlie palace of'th** former doge, 
the palaces of Bnibi and Dork, and the 
Jesuit college, ndmilt in 1817. The city 
has an aqueduct, which supplies it witli 


subject to the Franks. Aflor the down¬ 
fall of the empire of Cliarlemugne, Genoa 
erected itself into a republic, and, fill the 
11 th century, shared the fortunes of the 
cities 6f l..onihaniy. The situation of the 
city w'as favorable to' comnicrec, and it' 
jiursued tlic trade of the Ijcvan^ even 
earlier than Venice. The acquisitions of; 
the Genot'ki on tiic. continent gave rise, > 
as early as the Iicginning of the 13th efeh-' < 
tury, to viokiit contentions with tlic CU- , 
terprking and industrious merdbank and 
tnuiesinen of Pisa, who became their near » 
neighliora, after Genoa had made itself ' 
^master of die gulf of Siiczssia. In 1174, 
Genoa posseted Montferrol, M,onaco, 
Nizsui, Marseilles, almost the whole coast 
of Provence, imd tlio istod of Corsica. 
The. quanbi with the Pisans continued 
over two hundred years, and p^ct^, was . 



not concladed until Genoa had destroyed 

■ the harbor of Pisa, and ^ conquered the 
(Bland df Elba. Not leiw violent was the 
contest with Venice, which was first ter- 
ininathd in 1382, by the pcaee of Turin. 
A.8 it was tlio .dniniiiitin over- tlie western 
jwrt of the Mcditorruiienn, which fomjcd 
the subject pf dispute with Pisa, so, in the 
war with Venice, it was contended which 
nhould possess the ca.stcrn portion of jhat 
sea. The Getioestj niade commercial 
treaties with fl>e diffcn'iit nations of the 
Levant. 'I’heir superiority iii tmde was 
at its hiti;hrst point at the time of tiic re- 
vivtil <if the (im'co-ljizaiitinc empire, 
about the luiddh' of »e lUth century. 
!.nu^ before had tlie inactivity of Con¬ 
stantinople allowed the Genoese to oittaiii 
a latp' sharti iti’thc eoninion’e of die Gn*-' 
non states. Ihit w’lien the (HenneW! took 
5 »pss('ssio» of the town of Cafih, now 
{’’coflortiii, in the peninsula of Crinura (see 
Oi/Ta), tiiey also acquiit d tin* control of 
'he Black s(‘a, and otuainc'd the rich coin- 
tnoditie.s ol' India by the way of theCu.s- 
|iiaii/ If Gen«»a had adopted a w'ise co¬ 
lonial system,andliad known howto iiind 
iier settlenient^ together by a cohinion iii- 
teiwst, and to knit ilnan, as it were, to tlie 
I'iin'iit state, she would have held liie 
tiret rank among, the commercial nations 
.it the end of the mifldle uCT'S. Atler the 
.'onr|iiest of ('on.stantinopfe, hy Mahomet 
ll.'-in 1453, the (Jeiioese soon snfiered for 
the aid they iiad imprudently aflorded 
the Turks Mahomet took from them 
their settleineiits on tint Black sea, in 1475. 
They still, it is true, earned on, fora long 
time,*a lnerati\e trade, witli tin; inlmliit- 
afits of this region; hut at last all aceess 
lo this brunch of trade was denied them 
hy tb« Turks. Even the eomrnerrial in¬ 
tercourse whicii the 'rurtam of the Oi- 
hiea hod for a considenihlo time inuiii- 
laincd with Genoa, in tlieir own ships, 
was ' cut ofl” by Turkish jtialousy. 
While die power and commercial rank of 
Genog were attaining their height liy 
means of their foreign trade and nequisi- 
lions of territoiy, die city was internally 
convulsed by civil di.<cord and |Wirty 
spirit. The hostility of the democrats and 
'aristocrats, and jthc different parties among 
the latter, occasioned coiitinual disorder. 
In 1331), a chief magistrate, the dogi;, w’os 

■ elected for life, by the peojde; but he 
liad not Knfli<;ient influence t6 re,coucile 
the contending parties. A council was 
ap{>ointed to aid him; yet, oiler all attempts 
.to restore order to the state, Jberc was no 


derto get rid of the Ihltistrous anarchy 
which* the, conSlta Of paitiea' proddeed^'ii 
In the inidA of thw cobfunoo, v 
George’s Ijonk (cof/^era & Georgio^ 
was Ibundcd. It owed its, ori^/to the 
loans furnished by the Wealthy oitizens to 
the state, and wgs conscientiously SU|)-' ^ 
fmrtcd hy the altcniately doiiiidapt par¬ 
ties. In 14}28, die disturbed state reg^o- 
cd tranquillity and order, which lasted till 
the end of the 18th century. The form. . 
of gnvermuent etdnblishcd was a htrict ' 
aristocracy. The doge was elected to- lie 
the head of the slate. Ho wgs required 
to. be 50 years of age, and to reside In the 
])ulacc of the republic [pal.caza dtUa gig- '' 
noria), whert; also the senate held their ; 
meetings. The doge had die right of ' 
pfo)Kising all laws in the senate. W’’ldi- ' 
out his acquiescence, die senate could 
pass no decree; luid the orders of die gov- ‘ 
ennnent were issued in his name. He ^ 
runtinued in ollice no longer than two 
ye4ir.s,‘after which he became a senator 
and procurator, and, at the expiration of 
five } ears, was again eligible to the office 
of chief magistrate* The doge was as¬ 
sisted in the administration of the govern 
ment by twelve goveniors and eiglit procu¬ 
rators (not counting sta ll a.s had previous¬ 
ly iieJd the office of doge), who like¬ 
wise retained their office two years. Thev 
consuiutei! the privy council, who, with- 
the dogt*, had cliurge of a)l state ailairs. 
'file procurators had charge of the public ‘ 
treasury and state revenue. The spve- 
reiguty was ];ios.s«'ssed, in the lirst in- 
.stanee, by the great council, composed of 
300 membei's, atnoug whom wert; all die , 
Geno«*se iioliles, who had reached )he 
age of 22 j'oars. Seeimdly, hy die small¬ 
er council, con.si.sting of 100 iiiemliers. . 
Both had a right to delilicrate with the 
governors and procurators ufion laws,' 
customs, levies uud taxes; in whieh case.s 
die majority of votes decided. It belong- , 
ed to the smaller coiincil to negotiate re- 
sfweting war lUid peace, and-foreign alli¬ 
ances ; and the consent of uinr fifths, at 
Ictist, of the members, was raquired for ‘ 
the (Hissagc of a*law. The. nobility were ‘ 
divided into two classes—^ihc old tuid new. 
To the old liclonged, besides the fnniilios 
of Grimaldi, Fieschi, Doria, Splnola, 34' * 
others, who stood ucarert them in age, 
we.aldi and consequehce.' The new uo- . 
bility comprised 417 fiunilies. The dog6 ' 
might be taken iroin the old or newpo-^;, 
hies, indiscriminately. By litdc and little, ! 
Genoa lost all her foreign txjgsK^ons. 


internal tranquillity; indtH'd, die city some-' Corsica, the last of all, revolted'‘in 1730, 
i^mcs submitted to a foreign yoke, in' or- and was ceded, in 1768, to Franc®. Vi^hen 
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, Ae 'Jieighlwring countries submitted to Uio of tb6 interest upop capital i»orrowcd fron 
French in 1797, the nculrality, \vhich tiie • tlie IkhiK, whicit were rontinimlly incroas 
' repul>iie had strictly oltscrved, dkl not save ed, if they were not sufBcie.iit to "pay ii 
their tiuematiug gov^niuieiit from ruin. At die irniim of (Jenoji with the ^tncl 
Il<inaparie gave dicm a nciiv constitution, empire, the • bank was aia>lisbnd, and tjv 
Ibrmed upon tho piiiiciples of the French, rents of 3,‘i!()0,000 Gronoewt lire, whicl 

“* thej owed to ilieir creditors, were trnns 

fiTretl to tho account hof>k(^ of I'^ranet 
Fpon the overthrow of die Firnclt ein 
pin>, the Hrilisli becaiiie }Ki.sses,sed of tlui 
city; and the (Jenoese hoped the mon 
confidently for the n'iistifblisliiiient ol 
their aueient eoinnionweallh, us they hai 
reeehi'd the tissurance of tiie nrilisli eom 


representative system. Two yC-irs aliei- 
ward.s a fKirtion of the Otuioest^ terrjton’ 
fell hito the hands of the Austrians; but 
the late of Genoa wa< deeid<‘d by llie- 
battle of‘lllarengo. A pro\ision.al •rovorri- 
incnt was I'stnldished. and, in If’OS, it re¬ 
ceived ii now constitution, as the Liguiian 
rt'public. The doge was as*isteil Iw tit* 
-senators, and ii eouneil of 72 iiiemlKT.s. as 
re|n"e8<'nTari\es of th<‘ people, wlneh met 
annually, exaruim'd tie- goM niment ac- 
*ounts, and appro\e<l the l:iws proposi d 


mander, liontiiiKk, in t)ie tianu' of In 
go\ernuient, to I,'is I'fl’ect. Ihit the con 
gross of Vienna, hi IHl.'i, assigned Geijoa 
witii its teiTitoiies, (o Sardinia, sii|iiilaliii; 


to them h\ the senate. The nieiid*ers of ' tliat it slioiild iinve a.sort rtf representati\ 
the couiieil were fleeted by tlm**' ei*l- 
leges and consusted r-f la>ided pro¬ 
prietors. 2(H1 iiiereliants, and 1(10 imii of 
the ^fi'raiy profrssioiis. The repulilic 
'.Iso ae«|uired some mcreast'of territor}, 

• nd bad, ih ISO-l, a jKipiiIaiioii exceeding 
I'iOjOOO. Its nuMil force, wliieli w.is so 
formidable m dc' middle aire^-, now con- 
.sists only (tf fnmi four to «k galb ys, and 
some ariiied iKirqin.-. TIte land, ibicc 
cemi»ris<‘s two (Jerniaii regiinciits of g()\- 
ermnent guanls, .'iOl'U national Iroejis, 
and 2000 militia. T<i<‘ sh^jipii.g u.ide w;ls, 
in June, iHJo. wln-n the r< juiblif w.is in¬ 
corporated witli the rreiicii eni|iii-. but 
the shadow of it 


fonner gnalne.'s, and 
extended no fiinber tl.au to itab.. the 
south of l'rani‘.e. Spam and f’orlug.tl. 
Ihfore the last wars in F.uiope, the (b n- 
oese supplied a gnat part of IiaK witli 
eastern sjijces, whiili were tuoughi to 
them by i1k‘ Ibin h. witli sugai luid cef- 
fte, partly tiiun Li-boii, and j>;:iih fnuji 
Marseilb s, and with fisli lUul s.i|i. Siiips 
from Haiiibuig bioiigfit Sa\ou liinn ami 
cloth, 'i'ho ciirr^ing traile of (basoa was 
of consi’queiiei', but tie mo-i important 
branch of its bn-iness was i(s dealings in 
money and-exchange. .Many of ibe Iln- 
royreaii states, Sjwnn partienimh, were 
dcj>tors to die bank ol' Gcno.i, and do 
vvealthy individuals in»ihe city, 'riie 
trank was, in jian, for loan •, and partly for 
drqKisit. ‘It poKsgs-sed some tine territo¬ 
ries, and its income was over ten mil¬ 
lions of Freiicli livn-s. The administra¬ 
tion of its concerns was committed to 
eight tlircctofs,and it had juri.sdi'uion over 
its own ofRc^irs. liut the more frraiucntly 
the state Sotigiit relief fsom the bank, in 
its pressing wants, so rriuoh the mor<! did 
it decline in credit. The republic liad 
pledged various ijiifxists for die payment 


coiistitiiiion. Accordingly, Genoa Jia.s it 
SI mile, and its provincial eoiuieil, vvliicl 
imii*t la' coiisidtcd in tlm biisiiies's of tuxa 
tion. The high couil at Gcnoii has ei|uu 
povvei-s with that at 'riirlti, .\iiC/.a. &c, 
tlic uiiiversily was n'tainei!; »^t. Georgi ’ 
bank' n stored,' Ac. 'I'lie' governmont ii 
administered l>v a commission appointei 
tor the pMrpf>-c, wliicb is divided inti 
three dcpailiin nts—that of internal niniiis 
tiimiice, till' militarv and maiine. 

(Jkvs ii’akmks; the,name onginaib 
given ill Fnmce to llic wliolc laidv ol 
armcil men (geti.v nnnntaS iiiit, aCter tbi 
iiitriHliK'tion ol' stiinding armies, to a boib 
of licav V aimed cavalxy, which coni}iosi'« 
till* cliief strciigtli of the ibrccs, and vvu' 
provided witli helmets, cuirasses, pistols 
horses profccml wiili armor, &'c. Aftci 
the time of Louis \IV, tliev lia«> onlv 
jiistols, iielmet.s and sword-'i /’art of then 
vVete under the iinmcdiaie orders of ihi 
king, part composed tjie hist laxly of tin 
Fn ncli cav alry. "I'lie latter consisted of 
men of rank, and belonged to ilie titimn 
of tlie rojtil lioii.seh'ild. At the revaiiu- 
tion, tins bod> wa,s broken up. The 
name gill,? trarmis hna since licen giver 
to a corjis,. wliicli suceceded tli** forniei 
(?anrrc/iaH.M»'f), eniplojed in the jirotectioii 
of the streets. 11 was eomposed of infelUrj 
luid eavalr}, and belonged to tlie military 
but served priis'ipally to eidbree tlici«)licc 
regulations. Under Najioh'on, it was ti 
di«tiiietiori to serve in this corjifl, liecausn' 
only veterans wen' em|»loyed in it; but 
tlie. iiiemlH'rs were bated in a high de¬ 
gree,' because they bod to execute so 
many rxlious onlers. When tbo Chtrtnan 
nutiotiS rose against NaivobMui, geiig d’armes 
wen* kilk'd wlierovr'r limy were found, 
'rhe llourbohs retained this coqis ; and 
tiiey are said to have behaved gcneili!i|f 
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with’ great moderation; yet the peoi)te con-, 
tiiiu«Hi to liato tliem os the instruments of 
tyranny# On one occasion, however,—tlio 
' Inn^^sslcrt^ of the rue St. Denis,—they fleein- 
»; j to flike revenge for all the iry^uits they 
had suffered so long. This hastcnetl 
Vilh'le’a dowTifoll. (See fVance, Hiatory 
of.) August Id, 1830, a royal ordinance 
alK)Iishm thft gens (rariitte.s, and cstablish- 
*)d a new Ixwly callwl the municipal guard 
of Paris, to eoi)sir>t of 144^1 men, under the 
din^clioii of the prefect of police. 

Gentian ; a genus of plants, Itelongiiig^ 
to iIjc natural order genliancte, includ'mg* 
alwut a hundreil species, many of them 
remarkable tor the Iwaiit/oftneir flowers, 
which are usually of ilili'rant shiules of 
blue, Inu sometimes red\ purpl«;, yellow, 
or rosc-eolored.» ^ost of the sfarioa in¬ 
habit the northeni n'gions of thji glola*, or 
the tops of the highi^st inountnms, inuth-- 
iilarly of the European Alps-. The Andes 
' of 8outh America and Mexico afford l.'i 
KjH'cies, and one law Ix'eii ihscovcnsd in 
New Ilotlnnd ; 10 sfiecies only inhabit the 
United States. 'riuiy are herliaecous 
plants, with simple, wssile, opposite leaves, 
and fennituil «)r a.villary llowera, cither 
soliuo'y or fascienlate, fnnIi^lH^l with two 
styles, luul usually five stamens, but sorno- 
’iiiK's lour only; the calyx is of one leaf, 
and the corolla moiiojH’talous, varying, 
however, considerably in shape intliedif- 
fm'nt sjM'cies, either rotate, eainpamilute, 
or fumiel-sha|M‘d, and sometimes plaited, 
or with a fringed margin. Tlie otlicitiai 
gentian is the dried nsit of the G. lutea 
of tile Eurofaran Alps, wiiieli has a stem 
about ihrett feet bigb, broad, o\ati! leaves, 
and numerous yellow flowers; it has an 
intensely bitter tast<‘, and is fn'qnently 
einpluyud as a tonic in ilistiases of debili¬ 
ty ; iudiNtd, its febrifuge vinnes bavi! been 
c.cl<ibrated from mitiquity, ami it was in 
common use in intermitieiits belbre the 
discovery of cinchona, wliich it strong¬ 
ly reaembUts, .and for wliich it may 
be advuntagi'ously substituted. The oili¬ 
er 8j|MicieB of gentiuh possess similar prop¬ 
erties, in a gretuer or less dognu!, which, 
indeed, extend to tl^g other genera of the 
same Ikmily—^/rosera, scAlmiia, spigelia, 
Thq G. crinita prodtices one of the 
most Itcauftful flowers in North Anicrien ; 
it is very large, of a beautiful blue, aud 
H^ingod on the margin; tlte plant flowers 
lute in the autumn, and is not uncommon 
m wet places ln’twecn tlie 48th and 38th 
furattels of latitude. • 

, GentiiiEs. The Hebrews gave the 
name of gqftm (nations), to All the anhab- 
iiants of the eartli, except tlic Israelites. 
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.Origindly this woid bad nqtbing re- 
)in>acbful in its meaning, bat, by degrees, 
the Jews attached such a ebaracter to h, • 
on account of the idolatiy of all nations, .. 
except themselves. ‘The Jcwiilh converts 
to the gospel continued the name gojm ■ 
(in Latin, genUg), for those wfio were 
neither Jews iior Christians. St Paul is 
colled the apostle of tke GeniUes, because ' 
lie latiored chiefly to convert or Instruct 
tlic foreign pagans. 

Gentleman. ■ In the modem languages - 
of western Europe, we generally find a 
word to signify a {lorson distinguished by 
hi.s standing from the lulxiring classes, 
os genUliumw, eeniilhomme, hidalgo, &c. 

In tlic Gorman language, the term which 
most nearly expresses the same idea, is 
geftildct, which includes not only gentle¬ 
manly* manners, but also a cultivated* 
mind. Tlic English law-books .say, that, 
under the denomination of genllemai, 
arc comprised all above yeonien ; so that 
miblcmen are truly railed gentlemen; and 
further, that a gentleman, in Plngland, is 
generally de.tiiieil to be one, who, with¬ 
out any title, b<‘am a coat of arms, or 
whose ancestors have lieen fieemcii: the 
coat determines whether he is or is not 
descentlcil from others of the same 
name. ^ In Iflaekstone’s table of die rules 
ot” prcccileuce in Eiii^und, we find, after 
tlie. nobility and certain oflleiai dignities, 
tJiat doctors, esquires, gentlemen, yeomen, 
tradesmi-n, arliliccrs, lalwrers, take rank 
in the oniiT in whirh we have named 
them. But the w'ord coiTcs|)onding to 
geidleman, has in no language received 
.so miir)i of a mural signiliratioii os in 
England. The reason of this seems to us 
to Ih', that aristocracy has no where taken 
die lead, in uU matters of life, so much us ' 
in England, and that, therefore, die won! 
gentUman, meaning, originally, a man of 
giTitlc, dmt i.s noble blood, soon came to 
signify u man that docs what is proyier, 
liecomiiig, and liehaves like a pi'rson of 
thc'highor, viz., well bred classes. Gen- 
tlanan, in its highest sensi', sigiiifles a 
pesson who not only d(K‘s what is right and 
just, hut whose conduct is guided by a 
true principle of boiior, that honor which 
doep not canisist in observing fashionable 
[Hiilctilios, but springs from that self- 
respect and iiitclkctual refiiicraqnt wliich * 
manifest thcmsclvra in easy and free, yet' 
delicate manners. To bit truly a gentleman • 
in feeling and mannciv, is an object of great 
ilnpomuice; and many well tnejaniug }ier- ■ 
sons, in tlic eiluration of the young# for¬ 
get to awaken early enough die sense of 
honor and self-respect, which is one of 
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the be5t guards agoinet'fiJl meanness of ^ apinst Najtolcon. When, in 3805, the 
eohdiict. GenQeaaofi, iu4hu United States^ French advanced from Uim towards Vieti' 
■' is a wonl of a vcity con^pre.hensivu cliarac- na,he wcnttol>rcs<leii,w}u;re,iu Mjiy.lWitJ, 
ter. Tho juiccdote related of tlie «luke of !i« published ids Fragment of tht'. History 
' Sa\e-Weiinar, durin|t his travels in U)is of tlio. Foliticni Uahuice oi( Eunj)i»c (fit, 
coiintfj’, tliat a stage-coachman, came to Petersburg, 180C). In the same your apjaair; 
ids inn, and asked luin, “ Are you the nuui ed tiis Authentic Fx|K»ition of (he Kela- 
wJio goes in the staw ? I nrn the gc'ntlc- lions Ixnd'etiii England and Spun. These 
man dial’s to drive tou,” is a good cari- Fragine.nts w'crc Ids Ikst pnbiishod work, 
I'iHure of the wiiolcsale application of tlic 'I’lie preface of iliis work has been par- 


word among us. 

Gb-xtoo. (tSee Hintloo.) 

Ge.vtz, Freiieric von ; one of tlic ablest 
political writers of the <lay. and jirohably 
die most eflieieiit a.ssisjaiit (*f Meiternieh. 


licularly admired. In' I80i), he dn'w up 
tlie moiiife.sio against Fnuice. lie eon- 
tiniKsl to bo eoufidentiaily eniplnyed in 
prince jtretleriiicli, who Inid suec«s>dcll 
count 8*tadion, as niiidstrr nfler the war 


wa,s tRini at )hv^lat^ in 17tl-i. His hither of and, ^ji 18iy, Al. Gentz eoin- 

was din'ctor-genonil of (he mint at ISerlin. }«isetl tite iiiimifr ro in which Austria uii- 
llis mother K’lojigcd to tlie Anciilon fiun- nounei'd her j«,vession to the, gmnd alli- 
‘IjV and was a relation of (lie royalist anee. In 1814,'i.i ifie lii;f«t eonli'rence of 


writer Anrflloii (q.' v.i. at Ucrlin. * Gentz minister.s. AI. Geni/ was imtuiimonsly 
stuilied in Kdulgberg, when' Kant then iiaincd fnvi secretary ol' tJje (•ongitiS-, 
lecturf’d. In 178<i,lie receivediu» appoint- which place lie continued to oceupy till 
incut at ih'j'hn. In ilie same jear, he .May, IKl.'i, w hen tiie eongn ss was tiidsh- 
inade hiOiself known by jihilosophieal ed. He then went to Paris, where he 
and histoncal articles in learned lournals. tilled the .same olhee in the ndinslcriiil 
His translation of Ihirive’s Uclleetions on conferenres wliieli wi n) held there. All 


tlie Fn iwh Uevototion, 'ii vols. with 

notes (three ,»'djlions), i st.ibli.slied his liter¬ 
ary reptitation. He at-'* trrm.slated some 
works of Mallet «lu Ptui, 17!*4,or Imthois, 
17tt<), ct seej., and of Alontdcj^ (De^\elopc- 
inent of the Causes^w hich have pre\( tiled 
Fmnee from aeijidring Lils-itv, 4 vols., 
I7f)lt). (ieiitz expresseil Jiiinself with 
freedom on the .sultjeet of the adtmniMra- 
tioi) of die country, in Ids addies^ to king 
Fii'deric William JIf, on liis aceessioii to 
die throne, Novemiier Iti, 17!)7, wineli is 
not yet forgotten. In 17!^tniid idt'O, he 
edited the Ili.storieaJ Joiiniai, which wtts 
written almoist intin-ly i»y him.seif. 'fhe 
/iio.st iruyiortaiil lirticles in it were fninsla- 
leil it,to French under the title Ksttai de 
CJlilniiin.ttratinn .'IrtvflU' (its Finnnri-t >U' 
Ui (ir. linLi^ir. 1801, tind finis la-cyme 
known to Pitt,and prornre.il f»cntza good 
reception in London, wliere h<' went m 
1801. His work on the stateot Euiopean 
‘politieH iwfon’ and after tiic French 
revolution (IWl) wastnuislated into fcj/'k'* 
lish. In his II(.(lection^on theOi gin and 
fniaraeter of the War tiginnsi the French 
Ki-volutioti (IHOl), he declared huiiself 
against peace with France, titntz went 
to V’kinna in 1802, wiien: counf Stndion, 
ndidfitiir of foreign aflairv, knew how to 
appreciate Ids talents. In this year, he 
viwted Engiiind a seiMiid time, in eompa- 
iiy witli Mr. Elliot, lit^glish minister at 
liremJen, and prol^dy everteil jui infln- 
«‘ncf! on the, aulwi'quenl relations belween 
An.strta and England, .so long comhined 


the sovereigns who had a shun* in the. 
great evi tits that tlieti took jdtiee, .shovviMl 
how highly they e.stimtUed the si-rviees 
of -M. G'-mz, by tlu- valuable jires- 
< nl.s wbieb they heslowed on iiitn; and 
be was named a eonnnaiider of several 
ordei> of kmgbtliood. A iiiimlH r of po- 
btieal woiks have been aserils'd to .M. 
Gent/, of wldeh lie not flu- imijior; the 
fiiet iieing lliat, Miiee IWWI, he lias iKit 
})ii|jii.shi:d any work, either in Ids own 
name, or aieiitvmously. In many articles 
111 the Ai''tria;i Olwt rver, the wmi-oliieia! 
jiaficr .It Vicni'ti, which siippiiited the 
cause of tiie 'I’urks, his pen htis Is-eri 
tl'.ought to Is* di.seoviTcd; as likewise in 
criticisms oh the writings of I)e Pmdt, 
Gui'/oi, ivc. M. Gent/, is, undoubtedly, 
one of the most pnindnent literary politi¬ 
cians of tlTe (ircscnt day. He hu£ eertalnlj 
gneat iibiliiies, but bis siicce.ss ban Ihmihi 
unexampled in the line which he. has 
adopted. 

jlJroi ENTr.n ; what relates to tho centre 
of th<‘ earth, or is considered as if fnaii 
tlie centre of the etirth. (See Hi'liocaitnr.) 

Gkocvci-ic AlACiiiNK; a machine in¬ 
tended to n-presciil in what manner the 
clnmgch of the seasons, tho inctx'aso and 
dci-n-aSi- of tho days, &e., tiro cauwd by 
the inclination of the axis of tho oartji to 
the piano of the ecli)»tie, at an angle of 
(K>i degree!^ ami bow the axis, by r*- 
mniidiig parullol to itself in all points of 
its path round ibo mm, invariably pre¬ 
serves this inclination. 


# 



(iBOFFRET or Monmouth (called, alsd, amiable and animathiy. I'm abW de Sf. / 
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in a cbnvcnt of tlie BtiiHstlictineH, whoa** to hor the well knoti'it and dcseferved cora- 
socioty he entered^ He was aftenvjirds lA'inivul, ^ Je ne suis qu'm inttrummL ma^ 
made afch-fh’su'on of Monmouth, whence j dame, dont vmis avrz hien Joui.” “The 
Jie was ruisod to the hislmprid of St. qiustion is olleii askfsl.’.’ says La Uarpe, 
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Jie was ruisod to the hislmprid of St. 
,4s!ipli. TiTc stale' of ailairs in North 
\Vale.H induced liim to rt‘tirc to Uie court 
of Henry H. Gisofli-ey wnrto various 
works; hut Ins (’hiouielc, or History t>f the 
itntons, IB thtJ only proihietion ot’ liis pen 
v.lneli requires noiiee. Tliis (Chronicle Ls 
now known to he, us the eoinpiler stupes, 


“ whether this woman, who converaes so 
much with wits, ie herself a wit: she Is 
not HO, hut she possesses a sound judg¬ 
ment, and a w itse tnorlerntiou is the Ibun- 
dution of her character. She exhihits 
that plea.sing politeness ivhich is gained 
only l)y intereburse with society; and no 


fiiiolly a translation froiitfAnnonean man- one has a more delieato teeling of pvojiri- 
iiH«Tipts. Jl eontain.s a fmiended gencal- et}.” Among the great mmilwT of wtrnn-' 
ogv of the kings of Itritrmi, frmn the time gers who \isiu*tl her house in Paris, the 


of the iat>uluns^trny«w' Hrule. the 'Pro- 
jatj. Tin* wondeifnt slori<-s told of king 
irthur also take their rise m tins work. 

(iEornuN, Mane Tlitri-si* Kodet, Mad¬ 
ame. hoin m a woman alike liistiri- 

cuisheil by lier qiialitiesof mind and heart, 
who, during linlf a cennirv, was the orna¬ 
ment of tin: nioxt polite, and cultivated so- 
cieiii s ill Paris, was an orjdian t'roni the 
craille. She wtis ei(ucutetl hy lier gnmd- 
moilier. and carlv acensloined to think 


most ilistingnlshed was count Ponialow- 
.sky, uftcrwlirds king of Poland. He ap* 
jiri/cd her of Ins a'ceession to the tiirone- 
witli these words; “Afamaii, rotre fds esl 
nil,” iin iting her, at the same time, to War- , 
saw. ,(>ti her journey thither (17lJtf), sho 
was n eeiv'eil at \’ienna in tint most flat¬ 
tering niantier, hy the emperor'aiul em- 
pri». '!'he latter, having met Mad. Ge- 
odrin, wlull'taking n ride witli Iter chil¬ 
dren, nnmediateh stop|ted. and presented 


and jndsre jiistlv. hlie allerwards hec.iine 
till' Wile of !i man, of whom nothing can 
lie said, e'.Cfpnng that he left her m llie 
po^MN^ion of a eon.sidcrahKsftirtune, wliieh 
•'he einpioyeil partly m a.ssistingthe needy, 
partly in as>.emhhng aroniul licr a si:liTt 
cirelc of disiinguislied pei-soiis. Her he- 
iievoienee was e\orteil m a touching and 
delicate manner. An attentive study of 
iiiiuikmd, enliglilciied hy reason and ju.s- 
ii'-e, had laiight Mad. (leoffrin that men 
are moiv weak and vain than w irked. 


them to tier, t jHin her arrival at War¬ 
saw, sjie found a loom there, jierfectly 
like tlie one which s^e had occupied in 
Paris. She returiieil to Pans, afler having 
ri'eeived the most flattering marks of re- 
speet, and iIh-iI in 1777. I'hree of her 
friends,'I'liomas, Morellid and dWlemlieri, 
deilieateil pariienlar writings to her mem¬ 
ory, which, with lief livatise, Sur la Cow- 
I'trmlinn, lane heen lately repuhlished. 
(See Ll)uii< XT, .dgr of.) 

(lioKFHoY, .lulieii Loins; one of the 


thill it is n(;e4*SHary to overlook the weak- most eelehrated rnmoh critii's, lioni at 
ness and hear with the vanity of others, Kennes, in 17411. He studied m tlie 


that they, in turn, may hear with ours. 
Her liivoriK' luaxim, therefon', was “ Give 
ami forgive.” Fnaii her very childhood 
idle was of a most charitable dis}iosition. 
She wished to perpetuate her iMmovoleiicc 
Uirough the hands of her friends. ‘‘ They 
will be blessed,” said she, “and they, in 
their tuni, will bless my inemoiyf.” Tims 
she assigneil to one of her friends, who 
Was poor, an iiieume of 12()<) hyn-'s for his 
life time. “ If you should grow richer,” 
said she, “distriliute the money out of 
Jovij to me, when I ciui use it no longer.” 
In her house the best society in Paris wiu 
assembled. Cultivated minds of every 
description found access tq her. None 
could mere claim a preference: the mis¬ 
tress of the house herself v*iis far from 
desiring any precedence; she was only 
• 


seliools of the .Te'-uits, and was left in very 
straitened cirenmstiinees hy the supjire.»- 
sion of tliut order. He then hecanie a tu¬ 
tor m the family of a rieli individnal; iiml, 
liuving frequent opporlnmiies of visiting • 
the theatre, he eoniraeted a taste for the 
ilruina, which kal him to the t^tndy^^VQj^fy 
dramatic art, to (Un examinatioi ]Vfo^m 
principles, of the merit of the the ' 
pieces, the gmiina of the poet^put tiine. 
talents of the artors. In onicfe following • 
stiuitl more thoroughly th«‘ion\thiC«ipft- 
art, he wrott*a tragedy,—tli,^of tradition ' 
to,—merely as an exercist of our kiibr- 
the piece to the diivotors ^ the 

who received it, iind granted 
trance. This was all he vvish period,' 
never made any attempt to bri^o accounts ' 
on tiic stage. ‘.\t a later 
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yiitiQil^ tko sirnie name, was publish iint<) trutbs, which ha^ Itlteady been 

iT^_v: -.investigaiad a hundred times,,and to 

speak of ancient and modem literature aa^ 
Jf ncitlicr had ever Itcen judged buforo.' ' 


^^a^ribed to bimy by amde |naUcious mt, 
iy'aaid to Jave b^ CutHUftpra Folinezoaux. 


^'Geodhiy lad hitbeito supported bimsrif 
i,^r,by ffiviiw private itStrtiction; he now en¬ 
deavored to bedome d professor jn tiiQ 
imivcrsity. Having caniud off the annuel 
prize for the best Latin discourse, in 1773, 
. and tla.two succeeding years, it was con¬ 
sidered‘necessary to establish the rule that 
tlto same itcrson should not receive tiic 
prize more than three tiincs. In the conj- 
potitioti Tor the mize offered by the French 
acadotrfy fbrthe wst panegyric on Charles 
V, La Harptf wns'the successful candidate, 
lait honorable metitioii Was made of Ge- 
offroyV perforrnaucc. Getiffroy then ett- 
tereii upon the cuiver in w'hich In* gaiixMi 
so, much reputation. 3’lie proprnitors of 
the ,Snnef Litterain wen* desirous of find¬ 
ing a man able to fill with fiutior Fr^nm’s 
place, and to luuintuin the credit of that 
celebrated critical journal ;aud their choice 
fell upon Gw)frroy, who, a sltort time U*- 
fore, had received tlie j»rofe.ssorsliip of 
t.loqucnce in tlte college of Mazurin, amj 
W'as considered th<* !d>l(*st of the profess¬ 
ors of rhetoric. He accepted the ofV< r, 

• and conducted that journal from 177() till 
two years after Ujc breaking out of tlic 
revohilion. Dtiring these 15 years, he 
enriched it with pinduuml and interesting 
articles on philosojthy, morals and litera¬ 
ture. His style is pure, clear and concise, 
and wfialever he ha.s wntteii bears le.sti- 
mony to his taste, knotvleilge of elassicul 
literature, and the desire of instructing, 
rather than of amusing Ids rcailcr. I’lie 
revolution, to the principles of wliicii Cfe- 
ofiroy .was op|K)sed, put an end to tln*se 
occupations. Jn connexion with the uli- 
bfi Knyou, he then niidertouk uiiotlier 
journal —UJimi du Roi; but both journal 
and editors were soon after proserilK‘(i. 
Goofiroy fled to an oliseiu'C village, where 
he lived in disguise, teaching the rhildren 
" of tlie peasants, until the year when 
he retomed to Paris. In 1600. he, nnder- 
iook tlie draniatical criticism in the Jour- 
Pibattf wliicii afterwards afijieaml 
name Jourml de PEmpire, llius 
I, , Mnder favorable auspices, on a 
Itevoju which rendered him tmly 
^'ainst 1 ^ jjg itjccived, for his labors, u 
to Vienna francs. For a little more 
miinster of fol .Joctrinea hinl intn.- 
, won into philosophy, morals, 
v‘“‘t‘‘'‘\''^«g*«Miteralhre ; truth and sound 
ny witn to Itaxe been forgotten, 

lirosden, <^hen revived, like new 

enen on the Qriticisin gained a great ad- 
Aostna thus being pcfniitted to exam- 




Geoflmy investigated with sagacity, and 
■Without sparing the principles of modom'/ 
writens. They insulted and calumnuueil ; 
, himl ’ Still hoc ap]>oarcd, eve^ murning^ 
with new ex(H)silions and n4w sarcasms. 
He did not aiwuj’s remain within tint 
bounds of moderation; his wit was -often 
too severe; liis sareiauns in bad ..taste!.'■» 
He oiiee censured ati aetn'ss for her itiao- ' 
ncr in a piece in tvhirh she had noyor. 
acted. Vpon the whole, however, it must 
be acknowitHlgVk that Geoffrey kiKiw 
how' to be justt ir lie intended to'be, and 
lliat he gt'nciiilljf’ hud this intention. He 
made a great mah_,‘.‘'uenucs, for he was' 
obliged to deal with the vanity of dronjat- 
ic |>ot*ls- and actors ; but ho hud .also 
liuiuy friends, wlio appreciated his judg¬ 
ment, learning and talents, and admired 
the feemuiity of lus mind, that, in so nar¬ 
row a sultjcct, was never at a lo.se for new 
resources. I'hen if wc cannot always ad¬ 
mit his priiK'iples, we never tire of ri'aiiing 
his ohservations. atid the Juunml de f jEto- 
pire, during the time that (ieoflnw wrote 
its Fe.inlleiun, bad the most exU'iisive cir- • 
culaiion of a!! tlie French daily papiira. 
Notwitlistandiiig this occupation, he Ibuiid 
time, for publishing, in iel)6, u commen¬ 
tary on llacine, in 7 vols. If, in tiiis 
work, tile jsielry of that great autliur is 
not deeply invc.stigated, it has other mer¬ 
its, fur the 4 \c(‘Ilciit traiislutions whicli it 
.conuiins of fM icra! fragments, and oven of 
two enlin- tragi dies of the ancients. He 
published, also, a triuislution of Theocritus, ’• 
in IHOl. He died in Paps, Fell. 2ti, 1614, 
at the age of 71 years. (See Cours de 
Lillirnhtre dramaHtpie, tru RerueU, pw Or~ 
dre dcs Matitria, dis FeuiUetons tk Ge.oJ'~' 
Jroy, precede d'line Notice tjfMoritpte fur $a 
J'tt el ses Outrages, 2d ed., j. I—^VI, Por- ■ 
i.s, 162.5.) 

Gkoo a .V enr { Greek )—ilescription of the 
earti), of the condition of our globe: in a . 
narreyv er sense, also, tJie description of tlie 
conditioi! of one of its jiarls; ior instance, , 
the geography of Europi.*, Itiissio, Sax-. 
ony, &.e. The earth maybe exmsidered 
as u world, in relation to the other worids; 
or H.S a iKidy of difliTent jmrts, properties / 
and plienomeiiu, which, at the same timCf 
is inliabited by beings of diffi*rent natures;'' ‘ 
or as lh6 residence of free 'moral oggiita, - 
among whom its surface is divided, and 
through whoso influendo it undergo^ 
many chan^-s. Geography, therefore, ia ■ 
commonly divided into niathematicidt 




j^yeical it^ poIi'Ucai. fint,' 

tskeo togetber, sire dlso called gmeraf gt-^ 
9grtij^. Msth0matioaL .geo|i^]^ (^'TO 
is a |>vt of applied madie^ncs. PhyH<m 
geography comprise^ 1. f eplogy {q. v.); 2. 
hjndrograjiiiica, which treats of the seas 
(their depth, (;^r, temperature, motion, 
IxhIsi, down& cUfl^ di6^ banks, ’bars), 
and of mlapa waters—springs (tiietr origin, 
^nature, temperatureJ, streams, rivers (their 
sourci^ direction, falls, mouths, &c.}, lakes 
y. meteorology, which treats of air and 
other, of the Afferent regions of tlic atino* 
sphere, of the temperature of the air (limits 
of perpetual snow in difTcront cKniotes), 
of the motions of the jIt, winds, tratle- 
winds, breezes, of incteo^ &.C ..; 4. a de- 
S(‘ri])tion of the kingdo^ of nature, com¬ 
prised under zoolqgffnmtany, mineral¬ 
ogy j 5. anthropoloj^, or a (loscriptlon 
-of men. In tmliticnl geography, thcejirth 
is considoren as the nl«de of rational 


f kim iik 'gangi^lu^ 

«-pcndiuiiM, tog^r wm'iilatcibatihtial ' 
,chanj|e8 in tne politi^%cpti^i;lkm, 
the Europeaa state$ nod o<i«tiittlbs^' 
which the gebgtaphieal wpi^ 
withstanduig their rajNd gucee«aiop,rand;- 
the repeated editioDBof the anme, couid 
never keep pace, induced sevotal tmrilung ' 
«nioh to propose and execute a" pare g^- 
raphy, so called, in which they tooh me 
naturd condition* of the globe, as jit is 
exhibited in seas, chains • of mountaiua, 
and rivers, as the,foundation, divided the ' 
surface of the earth according ,to these 
natural boundaries, add endeavored to 
produce in this manner a complete^ sys^ , 
teni. But although this mode of treat¬ 
ing geography recommends itself by the 
simplicity of its principle, as well as by 
its strict exclusion of statistics, yet it is loT 
b<; feared, particularly if it should become 
tlie general niothotl .in tlie instruction of 


beings, according to Umir difTiision over 
the gloln*, and their social relations, as 
they are divided into larger or smaller 
societies. Although political gwgraphy, 
pnrticulariy since ilic time of Biisching, 
has been treated profoundly, yet many 
things have oluaitutd a place in it, that 
belong exclusively to the science of sta¬ 
tistics, which, indeed, was first reduced to 
a scientific form in tlie first lialf of the 
18tli century. It is important, however, 
to draw the' boundary line between polit¬ 
ical gcogrlijiby and statistics with* exact¬ 
ness, and 'to remove from the former 
scionce all that belongs? solely to the latter.' 
For, while statistics represents the indi¬ 
vidual state, as a wboh* contu'cted in itseltj 
with a perpetual regard lo public law, |)ol- 
itics and policy, because the constitution, 
administratiun and ])olitical relation of 
one state to the rest can only be explained 
with precision tlirough the medium of' 
those sciences, geography tn^ats exclu¬ 
sively of the local relations of a country. 
This Fcicncc doscrilics the individual (U- 
visions, wherever it finds tliem; it treats of 
the departments, circles and provinces of' 
states and kingdoms, mid specifics the 
natural peculhuities of the siimce, i noun- 
tains, rivers, tlie cities, villages, the. dif¬ 
ferent means' of subsistence and jirofit, 
and the most^emorkalile curiosities, al¬ 
ways with regard to local situation. Proli- 
sbly the statistical remarks, in wliich 
Our geographical works have abounded, 
have been received into therh with the riew 
to render the study of godgrophy more 
attractive ,tq youth, or to adapt the manu¬ 
als and eompendiums more xo the wants 
of readers of ^i^^tit stations. This 
; V. 36‘ , 


yoiiUi, that the want of a well ordered 
political geography will be sensibly felt 
The cx|>erimcnts which have hitiierto 
hcCn rnaidc, arc not sufficient for die e»- 
tabliNhincnt of the system. It is erident * 
that political geography cannot be the * 
same in all ages; it is divided, witli respect.' 
to history, into ancient, middle and inofi- 
em. Ancient gcognqihy, in its widest 
son.se, comprises not«unly the represen¬ 
tation of the coiidifion of the earth ami 
its inhabitants, historieally knowm, from 
the first creditable iiistorical accounts, to 
the ovcnhrmv of the Roman einjiirc in 
the West, luit also the single traces of ^ \ 
infonUation of this kind, which may be 
foiiml in the preceding ages. It extends ' 
to all the ancient natioiLS. A jiart of it— 
the biWicur geography—necessary to a ' 
learnetl exegesis of the Bible, has priuci-, 
pally licen cultivated by Bociiat% Mt-' 
chur'iis, Rosonnifdler, J. Scliulthcss, &e. 

To these works may be mlded, Ricluuxi 
pHlinof’s Bible Atlas, or, Sacreti Geogra¬ 
phy delineated, in 26 small maps, Lond. 
182k Middle g'l'iograpby, which com- ', 
monees witli die dowifiili of die w<-stem 
Rifinan empire, readies to the discojpry • 
of America (from* 47(5 to 14Ifc2). Modem 
geography comprises die period from the- 
disc'oveiy of America to the present time. 

In the history of geography, the following , * ' 
periods may lie fixed: 1. 'fhq^vthicaljie- , 1 , 
riod, from the remotest time# of traffition , 
to Herodotus: the sources of our inibr- 
mation, respecting this jieriod, ^ the 
writings of MoSes, Homer and Hesiod,' i! 
Most of the events, tlrnt fell in this period^ 
are wrapped in darkness; the accounts , 
are few, tuid more of a chorogrophic^ . 



I. i&m h ^pfajiJikal hat^. 2. The period explantrtoi^’ tabl^ (Wrimnr, 1800, 4to.), 

!, ill wlitcli die detacbod aoedunta wort^ cot- ' « a vaiiinbln scuoof book; ns is also 
> l^totl, frotii Qenktonis to 'Emtostbeiu's, -and Diifbur^ Sclimd Atlas 

\ ^270 years Ik C. Hanno, Beylax, I’ytheas, fi>r Anac.nt <?cognipliy, 15 sheets (IJruns- 
Aristolle, Dic«'arcliua,’ ^rnisb'JntcTestiii^ wick); Roicbartl’s Orbi» Tcrranm rmtt- 
accomits of •difFeront cdiintries. Ik Sys- (NiiniiulH’,rf(j 1810, ot scq.) is iK'ttftr, 
terniitical period, frtun F.ratosihenea to aililfurscboola, Karcber’sj^Wiis T’rmtno# 
Olandiiis rtolemy,' A. D. IHl. Polybius, anliqmut rt Knropa Medu *£i '' 

Hipnarclnis, Arteniidurus, Posidoiiius,, Cailsnihe, IH21 (cpitornixed under the 
■ Bimbo, Diouvsius Perif’petos, Poinponius tiih^ Jltlas Mlnor^ in 5) sheels). A l?ood. 


]V1o!a and Pliny Iwlon^foir. 4. G<‘oinet- 
rical [>erirtd, from Ptolemy to ('‘opoiiiicn®, 
A. D. 15120. The ionpitnde uinl latitude 
of platnisnoM’become tixed. Hen we may 
distinpnifdi (nr) the times iH'foro the Am- 
bians (sources, Puusatuas, Marciaims, 
Agalhdncnis. Peuiiti;rerian table, (’os- 
inJts); times from tlu-Arabians from 
A. 11. 80() (-.ourees Al-Mamn, Abu Is- 


tilm t'jnas Jtjtnor, in ;» siieeis). A ffooa. 
view of the history of geography, thrwn 
to the year lS()0,is given in Malie-Hrun’s 
History of (leogmpliy. This work, how-' 
ever, does not KU[M'r.-H«dc Ij^jirongel's His¬ 
tory of the mo.st 'im]H»rtnnt geognipliicai 
Diseoveries, imtilVJie Arrival of the Portu¬ 
guese in .la|Mm (31 edit., Halle, 17!)2). A 
work on the g»dtgraji!i> of the middle 
ageSj written witfi'-v-oitieid and extetisive 


chak, Scherlf F.drisi, Xasr Ikldiii, Alnd- Knowledge, is still wanting; for Christo- 


f ala, Finch Uegii; the Mile t 'hrisiian geog- 
npher is (iiijdoof lUivenna). 5. t^eieiitific 
pi’riod, froip Cojiemiens to onr time*--. 
Now we, tind more evaet astroiKimieal 
ttSiimale.s, aeeurate ;ieci>mii' of travels bv 
kuid and by water, more Inislwortliy and 
' sy’tenialie top. crapines, more preei'-e 
irieaMiitimeiits of njimlrieN and the mea'- 
nresgivi'ninsquarennle-.lM ,ide<vcictnitl. 


jiber Jubker's Introdiietion to tlie CJeog- 
rajib; of the,Middle Ages (Jena, I7P2, 4to.) 
n-ndi TV that want hnl the mon* si'n.«ihle. 
For eoinp.-irtifive ;;eograpliy, the works 
of (lo-iM'im iind Aleiin-Jle are (jf value. 
Modf-rn geogi.ipliv, thet^ich in eju'lier 
worl,.-- verv nn--jitis,'actoriiv lA'titciI, and 
tbougii It,-- fonndaticni wa.s ro uncertain, 
caiin d mneli, in the lirst iialf of the ISiii 


geogmphical .'-yMeins and eouipendinm.-. 
In this period, the tir^t titleinjtf In- a!-o 
heen made, with sojiie -necess fovvard.- a 
sv-onnatietd geograjihv of tla- atK-ieiii 
world. Much mon-. hovvo\(r, Iia- heeii 
done in llie"!' times Ibr the aiieit nf ilt.-.n 
the middle g'eogrtiphv. (’hri-topher f'el- 
lariiis here led the vVay. Hisvvork fnvt 
I appeanal at l.iipsie, in lli-'ti, I'iiiio.— (it- 
of'rttphia (utli/tia ad re/rra./i Hisfunrorvn! 
fai'Uiori III HijAirailoiiem apparaUt: rev i.sed; 
.Vfililat, orhiit ttntiqai,‘i vol.Mto., Leipsle, 
1 / 01 . 'file latest editifin ajipetireil in 
ITTtk After him. John Hav, Koider 
wiotran hifroduetiiin lo.Aneieni find Mid¬ 
dle (bogmpliv, witli •‘57 map-i, in H vols. 
(Nurctnbiirg. 17d0). The ?daiiii!i) of An¬ 
cient (If-ogrtqdw. hy fl’Am ill •, in .> vol-., 
XVTLS revised ami enriched vvitji very vfiln- 
able. nrlditioiis, bj scveml (Jerintm sdiol- 
;ar»,|(Nureiriberg. IsOO, et .seq., 1*2 maps), 
Conrad Mannen vvriite«;i valn.-dde geog- 
rapliy of the Creeks and IJornaiis, drawn 
from' ihelr writing-s, in paits (tbe 12 lirst 
have appt'ari'd in a new, entirely n'viscd, 
edition), 17^—18*20. Nalmible researebes 
on suhjeet*of aiieient geogr.-ipby are 
containediu llcereilVIdeasontbe Policy, 
Iiitcrcfrtirw* and CoiHmerci' of t lie priiM-i- 
|>a! Najiions of the anc«*ii!. 'World (4th 
,'edition,in the collectitin <if his works, the 
10—14 v<»l., Cdftingeii, 1^1). Fiinke’a 
Atlaj* of the dneieut World, Pi niajis, witji 


Kiitiirv, hv Hijhnoi'V ('oaiplole System 
ot'deograph}, wliich ran ilirongh many 
eiillioiis; as also hy Hag.'r’s jci'ographieol 
wining-, and the ,\ew iinrojiean C'txig- 
rapli} offsiaie,-,ind Tr.ivels—avvorkeom- 
jiiicii vkiili great fhllgenco, in l<» vols, 
I l/ei|isie, IT.'iO, et .seq,). But the first foim- 
daiion ol’a -ea nidie svstem of geognqihy 
Wi.s l.iid In, Ant. !-'red. Bi'isehing, who.se 
\.-w D) sr ri|itii n of the tJlohe ap|K'ared 
tirsi in H.iyiiiiirg, 17.51. The 8th / diiion 
of dn- elas'ie.-d vv/irk was puliUslied iu 
!/>7, and eontairi>, in the wlnde, J1 vols. 
rinm ilie great ehanges, vvJiiehgisigraphv 
has undergone siiiee that period, the fonn 
of the vVork ha.« heeomt* ti litllt'iuitiqiiutixl, 
and i- no loiigir quite luinpted to the 
present time ; it law, alvi, for a geograph¬ 
ical sv.siem, too much that lieloiigs to 
statistics, and th/> arnmgemcnl is, in some 
pans, incompIcK*. <>I the new roviwid 
(‘dition of this work, which has been 
.■iiino|,mee<i, only the Heogniphy of Portu¬ 
gal liy Ehefnig, that ol' Sweden hy KuIih, 
lli.'it of Aiiieriea (ineomjili'te), in 7 vulfl- 
h} FdM'ling, of Afriea hy Harttuatiii, and 
the contunmtion of Asia liy Bpreiigel ubd 
Wahl, have as y«‘t apjwared. Other geo- 
graphieal w*irks luiye hceii undertaken by 
Noriiiunit Oftsjiari, Jlriins and Catr/ler, 
blit remain iiiilitiisliod. Thceompcitdiurna 
offJuticror-iAUridgoinem of Geography 
(Gottingen, 1772), and Short Introduction 



fo Gouj^])hy {G(HUn^6a, JT^'; new flitUt We*' of the late wfow geoi^pliy, 
l7lKJ)—ilisji!}i!y a critical miud. -Wldi rc- Aowiig Rnplisli wfltte^ 

Icrcjic^! to the ItUcst chanffta and rcvolg- Udiiihurj^h G«iz<‘t{t}er,. 'o?'Cfcogrw)hlcal , 
tioMri in the ftolhical world, Ktciii, in |)ic.ji<tmjirj', ythifh apjfKiamrSh 1817, ct ,. 


a}»,poan*il in U vols. (Ijrijwic, 1808), and ill arc "•'ojfrupiiical works by '.Pinkerton, ‘, 
a 5lli o-'Uie>n (!>(;ifwic, IH'iS), ^ vol:^. (lint (Jiilliric', (Jordon, Hiilnuei, and irianv 
since lh(' 2(1 edition, under, tile alh'red oili'Tx. Aino'ig tfi<; Fix-nch workij, tins 
tide, Miiiiual ortJeoffnijiliy and Slaiistics). Didiormairr Ov<if!;ravh!'ive Univirsei, I>y 
The epitome of (his work, tor the,' toe of lieodaiit Ihllard, Doiiai.v, Itnhrena, Fj- 
elenieoUirv seliools, iqipearod, in ii I Itli lie'i, \.\. IIiiniholdt, Ac. (Paris, ct 
eilitioii, in 182.1. .A valii.ihle eoiiipf ndiiiin, p^eq.'); mid Diti!o:tsm>rrCI<visif]!U‘tl (Inir/jf- 
of whieli tlie.,n(Ii edition iqijieiired in i>d ilc fi''(\'rrapItli/J)[<idfi-iH',vi,hh an.atlas, 
1827 (Ilineiiau). ha**i Inien furnished by ofam ieoi. and one of niodern geof.'rapfn,,, 
('annalncli. Tin; ^vorlv, i>o pared hv H\a/, haie.dols (i'.aX', .'inee lh25), de- 

by (Jas,>ari, lla^S'I, C.aiati.'ibicli, (Jiiis- ser'.f'heiior.iole iiKiniion. Van der Alee- 
innths and I'ekert, 181!*. has lei 'p- to norai -Vila- ll»r liie.Phyf.leal and 

apjM'ared at vWTar ((!. iMifdeti' .Vlaoiial Min-ralo^cal (J"oifnipliy of idl-(lie ParpJ 
of the latest (Jeopjrapin ), 2.‘} \o!.'., . oin- ol'l!ie I'artii {Hnis-» ls, h'''2(j et si'ij.) is 
bines J.'eoj'i'aphv and ,-l;i!i;-tje-, i' t \fc(i:-'d \aln; Me. Viiionirtli('in;nnudsfortn>v'el- 
witii (af(, mill js inlmuled to Mi[>[>!y tin; l< rs, the Fr. neli .iiid (Ji nitati \r.<rk-'of 
pliK'e of ib.-ehito.'. .No < •In 1 lii'Miin po.— licii hard, (ht tii Europe f 
si.-.a'it.;i.-.ii!iii,ii'Unrk i.f.si.cb e\t,'iit ami J*<ftvi::'ur fif dr I'dft'- in Diiitidi-- 


and coiiiiilrieiit-s. Mo i ot’ i!ie iiim ui-l-, 
(IS well as eonipend’uiiiis, of "eoi'i'ipliy 
tiiriii-b, in their inn i.Incnoi:-. a .miim v 
of inatlK'io-itie.l ti.cl jiiiv-'ei.l ;jeotri,,;;!i'. 

'Pile lli'sl ontliin- <,1' ‘i ;e m <>!' jiao' 
P'Of'raphx nen diawn In tJallerer, in In's 
Short 8u!iii!tarv of (Jeo-rnipliy. In loo-I- 
eni tittles, th- i.l'.' [ ; b,.,-n ttdten lift b;. 
Zeiino, in lii.s (.'.n (i’ler'-m, 1^(18), \>liicii, 
in JHl j, jippear- 1 in <i peeond edilion, v, nii 
the title fiiiiiyiiu tonmd-a -eieeiille 

(Jeogriijihy ; by Ivai-i r. by Stoni, by 1 loni- 
nicver, by Ruin', Ae. ('h. Kittei’- <Jio- 
{rrajihj, in its Kel.-itioVi to tlm Naltiii' -'.ml 
History of Mankind, or iJenend einnji'ivii- 
tive (JeoefHjdiy (Hetliii. b"'!/ et' '«{.), i- a 
valnabk* work. Vs eoU"eliniis tor (lie 
Htndy of j»eoj.rr.ipliv. must be iiiCntioned, 
t'l'itie (i'uv:;rttphis--hr Ephcmi- 
ruiin (NeiV (lener.d (Jeoj^r. lOpheiin rides), 
to the jetir le27, 21 vols.; Lmi ler unit 
VlUkerkiindt (i)eseription of (toimtnes and 
Nations, Weimar, in 21 vols., not eontin- 
ned); Jiihliolkik dcr mwslai itri-^rhe- 
scfireihunjxdi (Liiirarv of the latest 'I'raveis), 
until I82(i,'hi vols.; Jt/nnial dcs Voiinffix, 
iMcQiUKTttJi t.t JVamf'alwm modmtrx, piih- 
lished by Venieux, in Paris (In 1824 aji- 
Hsared the tidtb siiries); and .siniiltir eol- 
octions; for instance, the (J/oftii.v, by Stn'it 
inid f^annabicli, and Ikdlniy by lltirghinw 
ami Hotrinann, Stnttotirt, siueti Jfl2.’). llas- 
Hofs (ileneral Oeo^rapbic-Slalistical Dic¬ 
tionary, in 2 vols. (Woiimr, 1817), and 
Stein’s Ga/etto, Post aiui Mercantile Dic,- 
tionarVjin 4 voK, with aihljjtions (JiCipsic, 
,18l8et seq.), are among tiiC most vulua- 


!irji f, in dir S ‘ill ,<lt,zii Eari'i vnd I*tlars- 
liinc; Cl'meller on a Tour thronnh . 
< 1 . iinaM' an 1 il/.erlaiid, to Ptiris and 
P-'tei-ini; et, are the 111’>.st distineuiih-d, '■ 
mid b'-ier'intlnoiiehirifniv edi'ioti.s, ([•’or 
tiirilii 1 inli-rinaiion, -ee the article (ktz- 

fli.oi. Hit i- tile o^ctrine or seienco of 
liie slnictio'e ot’tlie earth, or lerraque- 
ou-irlo!,e. tm-l of the .-nlvtanees which, 
conqiOM It ; or (lie seii iico of (lit; com- . 
jiemitf mmerafs or ajitn'i^atc sab.'-tainx'S 
wlncli eoinjio-e the eartli, tlie rehuion.T 
whieli the ^ M /.il eoiisimient luassesbe&r 
to eai'ii otin r. their I’ormation, stnietitre, 
t>o-ition, jmd direetion. To those per¬ 
sons who li.tve lu'ver thonght npou this 
snbjeet, the iiregnliir y. t gnicefnl usiM'et ■ 
ol’ dll' eartli, would si'etn to awaken no 
fnrtlii r alt a. (li.iti tlnit it was ti nia-ss of 
rocks, and elay-, and saiuK w ithoiif order 
and d; sign. 'I'liose who h.avc been to the 
sea shore, where tlie rocks litwebeixi woni 
down to mural esearpmeiH.s, will have jicr- 
eeived the bi'ach to lie eoveird with shin¬ 
gles,' or pi'blih's tritiinited tigninst each 
othi'E, and tlm.s*divestevl of the angulat' 
form vvliieli they jhisscpImh! when first 
broken ofl' from the original ni:is.s when 
they wen', as gi olog’ists teehniniliy say,, 
in plrtrr, F.vcrj' one has fonnd^ similar 
rmmtled pebldes on the dry l ind, far above , 
tlic level of die sea. Ill irtany n.sttiHCt'a, , 
they are tints fntuid tlnnisatiiks of lout 
above the mtiriTie level. Ingenious minds ' 
will inquire, wl'.at eircnmstaiiceH CQn’Id\ 
Isavj) fractiire-I rmks,.rounded Uieir Jfitig'^ 
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mebts, and di^pbdi^ tbbm into such dis- 
suniW situations. 'Hiin is one of die first 
und jnost iUiponaut lossons in^ goolngy; 
and the solution of the inqiiiiy will be 
found to be the key to Kunilar phci^inie- 
iia, in situations still more extraordinary, 
where llic JoweTr puddingstones and brije- 
ciadpreserit the/iiselrcs. To trace these 
rounded pebbtes to Uieir native rocks—for, 
‘on the dry land,, they frequently exist at 
, inunense distances from ilicir beds—it t^ill 

lie necessary to have some siigiit knowl¬ 
edge of iiiinerals.. Rocks are very nearly 
related, uiucteen twentieths of the miner¬ 
al parts of the eartli In'ing comiMised of 
five sulistaiices:—sile\, the constituent of 
flint and Kuid; alumine, die constiiiiem 
of clay: lime, the constituent of elialk, 
gyjismn, anil all calcart'ons lieds; mag¬ 
nesia, and iron. There an* other mineral 
sulistances found in the solid parts of tlie 

• earth, hut they are nsnally m veins, and 
are more especial ohy^cts of attention to 
thf mineraktgist Fe!dsj»ar, mica, horn- 
b'eiiJe. fco., besides Ix-ing fiouul in \eins, 
.ir^ ibuud in the in<stratiii<'ii roek.'.: and 
some knowledge of them i.s OKSimtiiil to 
the Student. The next ipiestion hi* asks 
Imnsidf is, wh'-ther dto whole siihsiiinci' 
of die jiiauct is one solid mas*, of roek> 
and stratti, rtsemhling tlio-ic he linds ii* ar 
the surface. The existence of lo’tcanir 
actio/i, through eve/! part of the known 
w.'orld, either by die ernptioii.s of .ic-i\e 
volcanoes, nr by eardi(|nakr-s, i^. an as.^tir- 
ance that then! must Ih.* vtL't cavities in 
the globe, when* igneous action i*. fiercely 
at work, and of w hich ihesi* voicaiioi’s are 
the safety-valves. Of the extent of these 

' cavities, and of die depdi at xvhieh tliey 

. are «;ated, some^opinion can he fonneii, 
from the great distaiiees at which jwirlicu- 
lar.earthqiiaki's have lM*eu felt, nuit of 
Lislion, in ITS.*), not only afieeted the lakes 
and sfiringH in every part of Europe, but 
w'as Ht‘nsihly felt in North Atnericu. 'I’hat 
of New* Maiirid, in 1811, shook dm valley 
of the Misj."issip|)i, tor sevcixil hundred 
inilbs. Such dmturhanccs are to Im! coii- 
■aidered as the efl’ect of the resi*itaoqc, 
which die solid pans of ^he earth opjmse 
to the exfmnsive power striving in those 
profound cavities. Wt* dien refer to this 
force' mahy photioiiienu of die science, 
and at l«n|M comprehend what oiher- 

• wdse would be, inconqirehensjhle. For 
instance,' when we are told that the crust 
of die earth fe conifKised of a w riee of 
rocky beds, from the itifo^or granite up to 
the uppermost tertiary' la:d, lyiiig alwve 
die cbulk ; and all, being more tlian a 
nundred in nunriber, differing from ^ach 


other, in riiany partieuWs, bodi a« to the 
relative propoition of the simple minerals 
of whicli diey are comiioeed, and fhe or¬ 
ganic lipdics imbedded hi dieni,-'-we are 
lit first incredulmis ;.for our own examinii- 
.tioiis show that the tops of the bigh^ 
mountains, and die beds of die lowest 0 ur-^ 
faces, arc l>oth formed of gnuiiie, or gneiss, 
or slate, die lowest order of rol'ks we are 
acciuaintfxl widi. Anodicr step or twe,. 
aiiq our eyes Imgin to open. Whan we 
know that volcanic matter Ims been, at all 
times, floured from bCncudi these inferior 
rocks ; diut die volcuiiic fires of the Cor- 
dillcra.s, and of Auvergne in France, have 
c(|iially come direiigh the granite; idiove 
all, when wc find those sufierior beds of 
the scric's, wlnebme tiliove the grunih:, re- 
{Mising.at tiigh in<uh^junH.u|K)o die Hanks 
ol* diose granite iiimm«nns,—^dio whole 
truth flashes ufRin ns,and wiifelearly under- 
stiuul.iliat rhcsemountuiiis have once exist¬ 
ed at lower lcielK,m|d that they have Iwcri 
forcoil up tlirongh th<' superiiicnmbem 
forinulions, by die expansive power forev¬ 
er struggling in the interior of die globt*. 
It is dins we U'cmiij* aetpiaiuted widi 
tlie existence of :i fiower, eupahle of the 
mightiest ineehtiiiieaJ exertions. Ifcarth- 
ijiiakes, ill our own fun<*, rend the earth, 
dislocate stiliil part.-', and engulf por- 
tion.s of it in the chasms they eri'ato, it 
min i. ivc iHieii so at a period eoi-val widi 
. ib<> ex.vietiee of die |ilanet/ If the \ol- 
euno of Skupla Jokttl, ui Iceluitd, could, iu 
17e”f, pour out streaiiiB of lava stjfilicicuUy 
hot and L'X’tensi.e, not only t6 melt down 
the oiK'ierit lavt>\ hut to iiion; than fill die 
gorge of ti river two huudmd 11*1 wide 
and six hundred feet decfi, dairiining up 
the streams, and inundating the whole 
couniry, tlie wuiie may hitv’c taken place 
in ancif ut limes. If, in 1822, diccpustof 
('bile WU.S raised five feet, for die distance 
of one hundred miles, by u single volcanic 
fiaroxysiii, wo can eonceive of continents 
and mountain chains ix'ing raisi'rd to their 
present elevation, by rKjKiated shocks, in 
iuicient titnes. Finally, if, at d»e present 
day, springs, jmc-uliur to volcanic coun¬ 
tries, (foposit sUcx, bituiiM’ii, lim'e aud olh-* 
er suhstunccK, so it, may always have boon. 
These probahilhica ore strengtjiened by 
die disturfied state of the irunsiiion rock^ 
the extent of the trap foniiations, the ele¬ 
vation of Italy, the Alps, aud many otlier 
regions, and the ancient beds of quartz, 
pifebstone, primitive limestone arid poUtes, 
which approwh ^ modgrn 

Travertiiioe of Italy. Wherever volcanic, 
waters are, there we find calcareous and 
other mineral substances, and under 
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ciintfitanc«ei wamaitiHg ihb opiai^, that The of tlie, inferioh rooks is now*;, 
ihoy have, at all thnes, derived thoir origin ' better knovvn, • The iutnirive cHunietor . ' 
frOni tlie central and iiusearcliublc. parts of the veinK of rrauiteV found Traversing " 
of globe. WlioJi we look, t<«», at the tJio granite itsell ; the passage of aU the 
gnat c^ent of the calciucous fotlii^thuis,. varit’lics of jho inferior rocks info tsich 
ospcM'ially the traiiHitiori and OJirliotuferous «ithejr; the 


tifwfwoncs, fouiMl bt every part of 

The gi<ilM;,anulog<tns in geolegieul |M».sifiou, 
in rniiienil*coiii{)osition, in orgaiih* oiToni- 
punii/ieots; we eun, ai any rate, conceive 
of a siiiim'fnaii vvfieii(*e they may have 
betfu derive*!, imd wliich was in oja^ration 
npoit a niighli*jr scale, in aneient jMTkxl', 
tiaui at tliis day. .And from wliar oili« r 
cnurt<'r, it ni!tj !»e nsUed, coiiki tlte;, he 
ii<'riv«’d .' When «*• s«V- iJie gtiei..s iini- 
tbhiily, in th*' most d'^tant pans of ili<- 

e, trill, MipeiijnfKistd u|H'Ii the pr.iniie, tlic 

f. tlcjtrctios lieJsidwdjs iviiig idaive the 
Jffiers.-', ii!i*l tile 0%. r re<’K-f ot' tin' .series 

(itariahlv following each otlier, In an oi¬ 
ler a.' n'Ciilar that of the letiei' of* the 
.dpiuthet ; vVe ejiilliot hut lliink oftlii' eoti- 
vaney *d’ "iice ’s'liui, tis the le'iil; of iii.' 
i i ,v oi' [lie stinet.ii ' of die jilati* t: a-, he- 
■ei; I'lirl of ft J (if/jirojirintc fn 

fv ihi'<!ot>tinf‘til of a I'eml hoK It i- m 
lai'i we a.re tul.l that, if wi' w.l! allow 
'line. eaii"i s now in action will appe.n 

•'nv.'rli.’l ■<’itoiie!i 1,, liioe hionglii i)!i‘ 

s;.-ite;iue of the earl!) to the eoitdition it 1 ■■ 
now in. Tiiai monni.ims may he worn 
.'own h\ the eonliiitie.l aetion o(’ eMeio.d 
eansi’s, and ll.tif })elM> may I'/e (i.rto. .1 of 
th'ir ruins, l.s «‘o!ice(l"d : hi,it. we would 
adf, llovv did ail tlio-e caK-areoii' iiiii-.-e.s 
so vv*>rn d*iw’n, and whose rniic. are -uii- 
po-ti'J toevi.st.in tie* e\teiisi\e lloor,-. we 
fi.iv** uihided to — liov, did tliej f.r~l cu.i'.e 
into v.vi-'tenee ' It apiieais ea'ier to lie- 
tii've, that tiie imnieiisc e.ileareoits itooi's 
;}iot nirdei-Iie thi< eoalineiit, from :)>mo'>l 
•lie tenth p<*Ie to lie* .Vrkan-tts, have la-en 
iltiietly aii'l liori/ontiilly ileiiovited front 
'•entnii IhiW!-, lliaii that they were thrown 
lip into the form of inoimtaiii.s, to h*i 
e.fiftrvvards jilneed where we fiiidtliem, hy 
atjneous degnwlatioii<. Time, it is troc, is, 
a cheap commodiiy with g**o!ogisis ; hut, 
;f vv** tiiT! to take, nsti mea.sni'e of the imai 
aect'ssary Ijir tint prodtieoon of all the* 
rfraui in the gt'ologienl series, the iiisig- 
iiUicunt progress Ilellas liav*' made tinring 
tin* last si.v tllonsand years, hycavtstvs now 
in ftction, we sjiiill have to Iioitow largely 
froiii eternity. 'I'he theory of Wenier 
siij}]toi 4 «'d tlie inferior rocktj to hiiv*t bi'ett 


couraixion iiotwctni grutiitc ami 
aienite, inferring an identityPf origin, uixi 
miuiy otln-ij ciremn.sialiie.ejt, iiiivo producer! 
ail entire'revolution of opinion, in the 
mbitls tif most practical gt'«lo{ri»ts. The 
* xist<‘nec of marine fossils, at such great 
elevations above the level of the sea^ j«' 
another proof of the snhic-rraneuu InrUa 
of eoiiiiiieiits and monirtains. In innu- 
merahle in^tanees,-w-e dnil marine shells 
converted into stone, witl'tnit iinpitiruig 
tlio most delicate .xpine.s, and und^r stJeh 
< iicnm~fam** s a-i to a.>^'•lire ns, •flnit what 
I - now the tops of mountains was once the 
l-otioin of the "Ca; that,here tiiese testa-* 
c. a hvt'd a'ld ditii, pCNsed tramiuilly into 
tie- (icfrif'i d 'Tate, and w*'r*' Mihs«'quenfiy 
rai'"'! fiom the di ep. lint it is thedlstri- 
tiiitioii of the animal, as well tis V'‘gi;t:ilile 
orgaiii/aiiini.Sjtiiionirh tlie L'eological .senes 
ot iiich-. ihai awakens in tis tlie nn"l prg- 
ti'imif retlei’tioiis. Hire light ticst breaks 
ii> upon e.', man iiiieiiiiivueal maimer,and . 
we ln;;iii to consider lliese various jihe- 
110(0 n.i !i> 'howiiig siactssive changed 
liotii ii Ii " perfeet to a more |>eii’ect slate 
ofihiiigs. Ii is well ^iiovvn, that tlie,se or- 
;v.i!ih'*<l liodi s (lie distrilniled r!ir*tn,uh an 
imiiieti'enmnhrrof'llotn s, rising onealioi** 
the oilea- in the ,'erie.s, from the timisitioii 
locks to the l.igliesl tertiary. I’iaeii of 
till '.* fhioi-s has h(“(‘n, in its tiiiu*, tippvT- 
mo't 111 fill* .si'ries, and has l>**ef! ■eiwejvd 
liy depO'itJ, derlvcii from geological caus¬ 
es, tli.it eamiot lieit* he iiujmred into. It^ 
ns oiir a *eredited iv(*ords show, die pros- 
em siiil;i(*e of the earth has .'idr(*red m> 
iiMlenii! change during the last tiim* lliou- 
s.iiid yeai"'. wliat inniiensi* pt'riods of time 
must have elapsed, during th«) sn(U*t*s.sive 
foriii.ilion of each of tin* floors,and trie(*.\- 
istence ot‘ the orgaiii/o*! bodu's which in- 
l ahiled them 1 In thisomoimt of time is 
not inehided that jn-rjo*! Is longiug to tiiu 
iiirmiitioii «'f th** rpeks inferior to tin* tnm- , 
.sition. Thos'* tkiiirs nuiy he considered .as 
tlie pages of tli<* lii.story of n.itmv. It 1 ms 
l>**cn reniark(*d, fhig voleanie waters ar*j 
Ptrongly impn*gimt*'*l with **ali*ur*’oiih mat¬ 
ter ; and in thy pn*s*'tit seas w hen* this oc¬ 
curs, wn iind C!d»*an*oits nM ii^i ibrming bjf 
the coralline aninial. Tliore Jirc few ralca- 


w(*panit*jd from an tupieoiis mixmre hy n'ous.stnim, in which s*)incs|i<**'ies or other 

'.oiipliytesamnutj)n*seiit, Wpof. 


cheirueal deposition, arid, llmf the earth 
becmtiMi tlm.s BiM’irclc*! by t» stony umss. 
But, ulihotigh W*'nierwiisti<fikilfiHitniier- 
alogist, be wtm btit a cabinut gitologiirt. 
• ■ 36* ‘ 


ofth<*se/.oiipliytes.'ir**iK)t j)n*seiil, 
t**u lind the transition nicks coinjjostjd oC 
m.'isH**s of tlu's *5 simpkT animals, the infn- 
ri*)t sjMioieii of vvhiclj have not the gift of 
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v'lQO^otibn, iior any ^{^nt nervous od tniiEtt have elapsed.. .N«*ither is it pre- 
^rstein. Their orgaii^ vrliich surround a tended, that there is any ovidenw of nia- 
t ‘/oonMnon axis in die simplest manner, ap- rino mamniSalia, or of terrestrial qoodru- 
>' , 'peiv to infer ho higher sense than oonser- peds, before the oolitic scries; anth^even 
vadve functions. Anhnals of the artiru- then, dh; instances ore of such a douhtfid 


latcd class, to which insects and .wonns 
lielong, and wbwh rank eomewiiat higher 
in zoology on account of their nervdus 
structure and free motions, ore rarely met 
'with in the transition rocks. Nor is it stir- 


choracter, as to ratlicr confirm die dtKJ<^ - 
truie of progrcsmuc devekipcmeut/’th^i 
to \.yenkeu it. As we u{)proach die top of 
the geological st'ries, w« iin(l'*abuudanec 
of both marine and terrestrial mammaliu.. 


prising; for die lower species, being svidi-* 
out a cnistaceoiis covering, cod Id not lie 
e?{pected to take a mineruj transmutation, 
a.s to form. Tlic trijobite, however, is a 
characteristic fossil of the lmiisiti(m slates 
and limestones. The molluscous animals 
ai% a higher class of invertehrated ani¬ 
mals, witli u cireuiating system oml organs 
•of resjiiration. All animals protected by 
one or two shells, are of tliis class. A few 
Rjiecies of bivalves are m«‘t witJi in the tnui- 
sitiun, but the full dcvolojiciiient of ihem 
is &nmd much higher in the secondary 
rocks; and in tlie ternary, or latest geologi- 
lal'periods, there arc iiumcit»us sjK'cios 
aiiaiogousi to Uiom* in the modem stuis, 
which is upi the csise in the oltler ‘strata, 
whose inhabitants arc all extinct species, 
with a rare exception or two. These ani¬ 
mals appear to have more vtwied powei-s, 
than tliose simply applied to conse^^valive 
purposes. They appetu* to possess the lac- 
juhy of constructing their n-staeeoiis cover¬ 
ings witli a view to offence and defence; 
to make tlic edges of their shells acute or 
blunt, as die hard or soft nature of the beds 
they inhabit, or the nature of their loco¬ 
motion, may require. I’lie next order of 
animals is the vertebrated class, or tliose 
liaving internal skeletons, with a reeepta- 
cle for die brain and rnairow. The vari- 


Togedier with die reipaitos of die iwchy*- 
dermatons animals, wc find the boue-s of 
the ox and die horse, as if just precodiug . 
man, to aiioni they are so iiiesuinahly 
nsefiil, buried in caves and sedimeaitaiy 
deposits, where the remains of man, or 
even of any qimdrunionous animal, have 
never tieeii fiund. In nil these things, 
there seems (to iiBN^Jk" ^ngiiage of die 
late sir Iluniphrey I>in^','iii his Consola¬ 
tions in Travel) “a grniluat approach to 
tlic present system of.thiligs.” (i'or a fur¬ 
ther aceoinit of the general relations of ■ 
the earth, iqid of its snrflici’, wc refi:r to 
the. artieli's Earthy MotinlainSy Sea, JUr, 
lUvtrsy Glaricrs, m'Hmospkere, Earthquakes, 
I'htranoes, tSic.) 

We shall now jiroceed to some more par¬ 
ticular remarks on the comjioneiit parts of 
the earth’s crust, or covering. . This con¬ 
sists chiefly of various kinds of rock and 
iiiountain nuisses, more or less extensive. 
Hocks may fte divhled into homogeneous, 
apparently homogeneous, lieterogcnedius 
or coirqMjund frugnieuts, loose motmtaiii 
rucks, ami coal strata.- llomqgeueotis 
rocks, as quart/, limestone, gy{»suin, &'e.., 
Isduiig to the sini]>le mineral sjieciea In 
the apparently Imiiiogencous rocks, sever¬ 
al syecies are united in sucli minute par¬ 
ticles, and with so intimate u connexion, 


' ous gradations by wliich ihew rise up to 
man, inclusive, are fomid here. We re¬ 
gard that aniinal us more perfect than an¬ 
other, whose orgaiiizatiuii admits of the 
’ exercise and enjoyment of more various 
functions. The velocity of die lish ena- 
, hies it to seek its food in did'erent situa- 
- cdons, in a much shorter time tiiau the 
. crab or lobster. There are no evidences 
of vertebrated animals ip die lowest tmn- 
ndoD rocks. 8cale.s of ftsh arc said to 
have been found in the old red sandstone, 
whicli, by Englisli geologists, is v;ounted 
amongst die seixiridarj. Nor is it until 
wc rise to the carhoniferdus iiinestope, 
that 2ny evidence of Saurian animals is 
meudonecl, aud that iu u sulitiu'y instance. 
Much higlier in the serier, we find them 
in great tifiimdance, especially in the lias, 
between the dejiosition of wliieli and the 
, cnrbotiif Tons limestone, a very long peri- 


tliut die parts coniiot lie distinguished by 
the eye; as in the case of .basalt, &c. In 
the lieterogeuenus rocks, tbe coiiiponent 
jNirts an; more or less easily dlsiiiigiiislied, 
ai*corrling to circuni-staiices; as, for exam¬ 
ple, the quartz, feldspar, am] mii'ii, in gran¬ 
ite. Rocks c^insistirig of confused frag¬ 
ments, as puddingstonc, breccia, &c;, ore 
made up of varioasly formed and mingled 
pieces of stones, iHild together by ineaiw 
of a uniform paste, like theriisnlves in 
hurdnosN, but gcneral^ly of a diflerent 
composition. Loose stones and fine grav- 
.el, sand and loaip, are ail prmluced by. 
the mechanical division of »rgc nias^* 
by dieir decomposition, or dismtepation' 
from the action of air, moisture,' olc^ or ■ 
from the confiuued adtion of streama of 
wafer, torrents, &c. A particular place 
in the niincKil kingdom belongs to the 
species of minerals produced by die de- 
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Ktruction of some iKwtion ofihe vegetable through them bot^ is ^ tbe 

world, oonstiluting the vari<«is species of continuation of 11 is thrown bi|flier or Itw- 
■ ' cr than the first ports These are ttecbni-• ’ 

call^ -called Rocks ore divided ' . 

ogam, according to their more orless reg- ., 
uYur form,—^in, which respect they are 
called columnar, tdbvdari spherical, 

Hy the position of rocks is understood 
their place in the general arrangement of. 
the rocky masses which form the external ' 
covering of the earth. The position of . 
rocks is either cori/brthdble, uncaiifarma- 
hle, or oi^rlying. The ])osition of rocks ' 
is 8;«d to bo conformable, when tlie e<lgcs 
of the strata of a rock lying ufwn anotiv', 
or, present tJie same upiK'arance' and ar- ' 
•rangcnient as those of the one upon 
which it rests. It is uncorfomiahle, when 
the rocks wliich lie ufion older formations 
pn^seiu a different appearance of strata .■ 
from the other, they Ijeing different in , 
dip or direction. The position is overly- 
iiip;, when the strata of the BU}KT'ior rock 
conceal from the view the position of the 
rock !)elow. ^QUemating postlion is w'hen' 
two or more kinds of rocks lie ufioii 
each otlicr in repealed succession, and 
tiierchy iudicatt^ a contciaporaneous ori¬ 
gin. ParaUd formations ore wheti cliffer- 
enr rocks alternately take each llie place 
of tl«; other. Tlie particular situation of 
minerals, their cours| and position, which 
constitute the basis of ail mining o|K;ra- 
tions, are of great importance. The veins 
of minenils^mv the tidtuku* or flat s{)uces, 
either in prtrl or entirely filled witli differ¬ 
ent iiiinoi^ suhstanocs, hy which masses 
of r()ck are iiuersectofl, and for the most 
part in a dirc'ction forming a greater or 
less angle with tlte direction of the strata.-, 
of rock. These courses or veins of min- , 
enils follow straight lines of direction, 
or they arts l)cnt and curved in various di¬ 
rections and forms. The mineral which 
fills the vein is mom or less dif&rent from 
the rock in which it ocem-s, neconling to, 
circumstances, oris, at least, distingui^ia- 
ble from it. The direction of^ tlie vein is- 
estimated by the angle which it fonns 
vrith the meridian ; its inclination, by , 
its dip, or the «angle it forms with tlie 
horizon. Some veins have no panic-- 
ular direction or dip, hut extend in 
all directions. The rock upon which the, -' 
vein lies, is called the /yiwg, and'the one 
which covers it, die hangit^f rock. The , 
vein terminates at its outing upon the • 
surface of die nioimtaiii or earth; die' 
odier end tendotowards the interior of the , 
earth. The thickness of the vein is esri- 
matoil by the distance between the under . 
lying and the overhanging rock. A vein ■ 


coal. • In regard to structure, rocks are 
ciystalline graiiuleir, slat^, Compact, por- 
phyritic, and nmygdaloidal. The crys¬ 
talline gnuiular rocks consist of small 
(^stalluie or angular parts, fixed together 
iiy the pntgoss of commoa ciystallization.. 
In slaty roc.ks, the mass splits into thin 
'plates or layers. Rucks ^ro called com¬ 
pact, of wdiich all die p.nrticles wear a 
uniform appearance, and which assume 
IK) paiticular foniis. Por|)liyridc rocks 
pre.sciit a coinjiact and homogeneous ba¬ 
sis, in which are imlieddcd other mineral.^, 
in the form of iiisulatcd'erystals or grains. 
Some roek.s contain' roundisli or irn-gular 
cavities, whieli anieither empty, or in part 
or wholly filled vj(;tff‘*mineral sul»stances 
of a difll-rcnt Bjiceie.*! fntin the mass en¬ 
closing them. , Tlicse rocks are culled 
anuigilalouM. Many rocks contain acci¬ 
dental substances,bi-side.s their regular eon- 
stitiKUit pans; larioiis sr»rt.s pass into 
e.-icli other hy gradual changes, or there 
is a change in some of tlieir constitnerit 
juirls. They also undergo various deeom- 
|K»Hitions from the action of w.iter, air, iVc. 

ratification anrl Dirisions of Ro' L-i. In 
stratification, yve, find large mas.sos, and 
even niounUiiiis of rocks, divided, hy par¬ 
allel clefts, or spliLs, into largi' aiul often 
very cMpnsive iKirallel ma.>scs or strata. 
These strata differ, in being more or less 
(hstinet, regular or irregular, straight or 
undulating. They are siddom Ibimd to 
1)0 i)crfectlv horizontal, l^ome speeies of 
roeks an* found distinctly stnitified; sonic 
partially so, and some, not at all. Some¬ 
times one stratum n'sts iijion iiiiodier, and 
is itself covered hy a third. In this ca.se, 
the second is ealled the subjacent, or infe¬ 
rior, and die thiril the superincumbent, or 
superior, Wratum. The thickness of the 
strata is very .unequal. The extension of 
strata in a jiuruculnr line, i.s termed their 
direction, and is aseeitaiiiod hy means of 
the eoiiipass," Their deviation from n 
true level, is called dicir dip, and is 1*9111- 
mau*d by degrees of a circle, and accord¬ 
ing to die four cknliiial points—like the 
direcdon and dip of the mngnede needle. 
The jKJrdon of the stmto above the sur¬ 
face of'the earth, is called dieir trinWc 
end, or extremity. Atnong the most in¬ 
teresting and important of the phenome¬ 
na connected with stratification, are die 
breaks whicli not unfrcqiiently occur in 
copper, coal, and other miaes, where one 
rock seems to have slipped by die ad¬ 
joining one, or to have ehdhged its place, 
so dwt the metallic or other vein running 
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“ M 'wmetjrnce compm9»ftd, or dimiiiiahi^ Vlfmetfa^, aoo flic Cla»90t(iium'nf ftnth. 
in ^iekiie»«i; itsoniotiitftHat'opsin tlmdi- Tlu; circuinstatices of the rolativepoi^dim 

' rectioii uf its ioii^f itiid it fs said th be of rocks, cnublo ns to {nnii sorne.compar* ' 
lost, when it splits uitoscwcra) stnall veins, isons between them, in rejnntJ to Ui^ an- 
Tlu* vein consists oithhr of one. or of s<!v- ti«piityy>' aiUiuu^h we are unable to state 
eral si)eeies of niincrais; it contains cavi- the express period of their wtslx^'tive tbf-- ' 
ties of various fonn and size, eithor filh'd inatioiis. They am divid(*d, in this rn-, 
witli minerals or having their sidi'^ on- sport, into pnmUtvr, trausitimi, second- 
orusted, or covered by iTyeials of various iy or Jfodz- rooks, ailuvion wA wlrank 
kinds, which cavilJos an.' oaljotl dnism. rocks; or, acooivliiig to'*!! more mi'Ciit di- 
Th« sHl»stnin\5 of tin; tein Is somotiiiH's vision, into ;)nnuHy or nniMiilttT, tfcoruta- 
fimdy iiuitiHi with the rtn-k a<r|oining it, 'n/, li rti'itry, volcimir, dilurini and aUumal 
and is somotimrs si’jMinUoil lijroluv, earth, iloijosits—eoni|>rohondiijg nil r<K'ks and 
&e. The nMuihe pu-iiion ot si'xonil Iw'iis earths. /’n/aiViir rorA-jr art; crjamlline in 
and veins of mineral suhstjmoes, m any stniotiirf, and are nnnai-kuble lor the great 


inountani or i-ountrv, isej great tinpor- 
taneirin mming. U i** seldmii thiit perf vt 
rngnlarify exists nmoiigthei.iriousminer¬ 
al dopcsils in an\ vicinity^ they more 
imnimoiily \firv' in their tl;n-etii>n, tmd 
thus cross and interseet ea( Ii coie r. Very 
extensive dejKtsiIs of minerals, of limited 
'eiiglh, arotenned hidu, or 

I's; and inountaiti m:iss> s, inn rseoled hy 
'jreat niimlwTsof small venis'und de[>os- 
ts, artM,aJled /7«<;; V. Ihdanud hvi rj^ <if 
minends an* paretdar mas.-,-, of a Il.tl 
or taliiiliir stna-ttin-. ruiuniiL' in the s'lme 
din-ction warh the "tnua. iuir ditli riii'f 
from the ro<‘k- in wh'i-h ili' v are eont.iti,- 
etl, in conipo'-ition and stnietuie, ii,s vv.U 
as inoilsT cireiimyatif's. J’onign de¬ 
posits, of various kin,!-, oeenr ,11 monn- 
tiuns, and in rocky di-.t tie is ,if all , 

Their dinrsion and dijt are ei ne'i.dlv ijjc 
same with those of l!ie nnmjtain mass's 
containing them. Mititral mn- 

sist cither ttf simpl*- mim rd'. immlv< d.or 
of rocks. Many depo.-ii.-' cniitain la.ih. 
(Foraii acconnt of ja'inliictimis, .sec ()r- 
pnmr Rnnains.) The snlciance- el' w hich 
tiu^ Siihieois of tiie-ie retliuik.d.'i" cli.in.'- 


pnritv and firm utlhesitni of ihoir comjMi- 
neiiT part". SUiceotis and nrgdiaceons 
e;irtlis fiirm tin' ehief ingn*i!ients in their • 
composition, an.l remrirkahtt* for 

tlie ah.>ence of all petnrnVtioi'.s to testily 
tin* pn'v ions evisttmee of t>rg:inic iM-iiigs. 
M’heii both cln.^os oeenr togiftiicr, they 
idwavs he tiiHli rtlie 'H'condary foeks, and 
are Ik'hcc >n}ipo',ed to have l»ecii fornieil 
hi Jitre ilieni, lint akhoiigii, in their rela¬ 
tive ritimtion, (he jinmilive roeks aie nl- 
vva\s vet, when sv'cotidary rf»ek.H 

me :di.sent, the primitive otieti jippear nl 
the -iirtiiee of tlie eanh, ami do, iti fact, 
coir^tiiiMe the summit- of the 'rrealerpart 
of tie* lii^lifsl moiiiuitin-. \\ hc»( primi- 
tivt'roek- are stiatified, the sfifiiii jin' Sf*l- 
thiin horr/ontal : on tlie coierarv, titey are 
ofien hiaitlv inclined, and someinnes near¬ 
ly 01 iiinte \<niei)l, itm whether these 
siraui wert' origitia>‘i\ iticlineil, or whether, 
Siihsennetitlv lo tJieir I'lrmation, they were 
f hanged from a hori/oiital to an inclined 
jioMiion, I’v llte aelion of .-time ttiovverfhi 
c.nise, is a qin Stine on which Ui<; niOHl 
tii-tii;gm-he(l g< ologjsls are liividcd in 
*>!';nioii. The trun'idinii rof/cjt htair, also, 


con-i.-t. arc chieth ealeafcO'i.--, Ir-- 
frisjiiently silicetins. or eotnhnstihle niiiiei’- 
als; also ores, 'flie pnvsejice t,f j), tri- 
fections, rvpcciiiJly iu rocks of le vv o^ 
later formalioii, i.- a circmn.siance tif jjreat 
importimee in a geological point of view ; 
akice, hy a cari'fnl consideriiion of them, 
it bus tieei! ascertiiined, that sm;c -swtt 
gennratiuns or creations #f iHiinial species, 
Bitch as are not now living :iny where, are 
found bnriotl in rocks, in such order that 
Hitniinr or n-latotl specicN ate fonri l in 
mocks and situations tif a sinnlar elianir- 
ter; and thi^t they tliffer more or h-.s.-, ae- 
'.rordirigto the antiquity of the rock liirrtia- 
tioriK ill which tAe.y occur. .'Viid in this 
riianirr*r a grotjud is affordvidfor solid c.on- 
rlusions in n-gard to thd antirptity, or pe- 
ritsl of fomiation, of many kinds ol’rocks. 

IHvisiitfts 0/ l\me m the J'hrmatum of 


.-lime reseifdilance to the primitive; bill 
liien* i.- Ji Ks di>iiiicine.-p of their ciiHn(S)- 
nent part.s, and among liicm vve'meel the 
first oceiim-nec of organic remnini> of* ans 
itnals prev ioii.>,Iv e.viMiiig. In the seetaid- 
aryor newest ii)ntiauon.-'or nickjii, vvolind 
many and vurions remains of a (omicr 
race of inliahitanlK of the world. We fan ^ 
tract* inec.hanicai operations ill the growth 
of most roi-ks of this clas.'i, iind also UiC 
fnigmern.s of older nx'ks iu the eoiii|Minnd 
siriicliircH met with lunoug tlicifl, Tlic^ . 
'arc earthy, atid not cryMlallinc, in thoir 
Mruetnre, and the calenretius earth pre- 
doroinuti'S in their eorn|tosiUou. 'J’hongh 
soinctimcH fuurid on the siiirilmits of priai- 
itivo moiiiitai»is', tlniy are usnally plue.ed- 
on the ileelivities of, these mountains, of 
at their feet, vJt under the intervening val- 
Jey« or plains. > Deposits of 8Ume»> gravel, 
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«aitd, clay, eaith, &c^ are ca&ed ii^wtnal, have been ve^ different firom tbe races at 
wheu jitbey are m extensive da td tx>ver present in existenco. These remains give 
large portions of Uie earth, and as to be us distinct uccoiints of the belmgs who 
cvideimy the results of floods' of water, then inlnibited this earth, ns We now, do; 
collingovertlw wholeejdentof.Aeearth; but tliey, unfortuiiiuoly, g^ve us.no dis- 
(tUvioml^ when they are limited in extent, tinct account of tlie events, which termi* 
and may Ihj ascribed to tlie operation of nated in a change so destructive to them, 
causes now in action, as the sea, rivere, ]ii tliis respect, tiiey resemble the gigan- 
mios, dte,, tka The classification of rocks tic orcliitcctura] and other artitieiai re< 




is cither miner^ilogicnl or geological. The 
former, resting the actual corn{to6i- 
tion of rucks, must, of course, take a 
form and onlcr of arrangeinciit quite dif- 
ieruutfroni the latter, in wliich their rela¬ 
tive {Kisitioii and infiirred eoiiqtarativc 
?igos form the basis uf* the system. In 
die arrangements fbuiideil upon elemeii- 
taiy eomiKJsiiion, or otluT mineralogicid 
]H)iuts of simiiapty, ipeks an- oflim found, 
m near relation uml approximation, which 
l«dong to periods of lormatioii tar remote 
from (vicli other; and older and more re- 
cetit formations of rocks often pn’.s<uU 
striking similarities, in eompusiunn and 
otJuT res|K«ct«, fntm witich their relative 
ttg<!S (lOiild nut by any rii(-uns In- inferred. 
In opposition or cnntnulistinction to this, 
may be regarded the geognostic or geo¬ 
logical arrangement of nn-ks, which at¬ 
tempts to fiilmw the order in which they 
are sup)M*sed to have been formed. The 
following is a Irrief statement of the gen- 


inains, which are found in Asia and 
America, and which date from a period, 
and belong to a race, of which we have 
no otlier* tidings,—the impossibility of at¬ 
tuning which, only renders tlieir inapec-' 
tioti the more iuterestiug. The races of 
beings which were last destroyed, lie in 
the tipficr strata of the eurtli, while their 
predecessors are buried far beneath; but 
each present characteristic^ sufficient to- 
mark and identify theun The first, or 
those wliich are now found at the lowest 
points in the carth^^ differ entirely from 
those which now exist, and show tliat tlie 
ndations wliich were then established, 
among the occiqiants of the eartli, were 
quiU) diftSrent from those now existing. 
Writers are, also, agreed in tliis: that, 
jtrt'vioiisly to the existence of tliose races, 
of whose remains we were just Sfieaking, 
and which, in jioini of .perfection, were 
so iiiierior to die present races of aniitialc^ 
this [ifonct was waste and void, and that it 


oral grounds of geological opinions and existed in a fluid fomi', at least those ports 


systems. All writers u|M»n this suhject 
agn-e iudiis: that then- lu-e t-vident marks 
of at least thn-ti distinct revolutions or 
«;hangi*s, which have b*vn co(-xicusive 
witli die sulfa<*e of tlu- cardi, and which 
cx-eum-d previously to the farth’s a.ssiim- 
ing its pn-sent fiinn ; by wliich the order 
of things was' vyholly clntngcil, auil all 
creatures living at each jierioil entirely 
destroyed; ana which have Ixion follow¬ 
ed, in each case, by a new organi7.atiou of 
things, jKutially, but not wholly, similar to 
die pn-codiiig. ' Various e.ircu instances 
seem, also,uo render it us prolmble, that 
man was not a witness of any of those 
changes, but that it Was after the last of 
them that he was nunibenid among the 
inhahitantH of die eiulli-;—luul it follows 
of course, from this, that die flooii, of 


now constituting die priniitive rocks, and 
dint diey iHicame solid by (-rystallization. 
Tbe spheroidal form of the c-anli, which 
is flattened at the poles, ami the phenoin- 
luia presented by the internal structure of 
many inoimtoins, afford strong tp-ounds . 
for the iHiUcf) diat the mass of which 
diey were formed, was in motion when 
it liegaii - to become solid, and that it be- ■ 
<-ame so hefiiirc its parts could entin-ly as¬ 
sume ft new order of arrangement. Up¬ 
on die question as to die cause of tills 
fluitl suite, however, opinions are divide^l. 
iSoine geologists, at die head of whom is 
'Wenicr (whosei hy])othesia has already 
been alluded to, in the general remarks, at 
th® lieginning of Uiisarticle), are of ofiinion 
that the substances comiiosing die primi- , 
live rocks wore penetrated by and dissolv- 


which traditions exist in all countries, is. cd in water; wliile otliers have belieyed 
not one of those alluded to. As each race that the eartli was, at that iieriod, of a much 
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of organized btuugs was successively 
overwhelmed by Uiut destnictlve commo¬ 
tion, wiiioii was to terminate indio fonna- 
tion of a new covering for die' earth, vari¬ 
ous remains were lei^ and, are still tq lia 
rwognised, which indicate the fonn and 
size of diose lost" rac^ of.amimals, and 
i^how ^cm, widi ftw exceptions, to 


higher temperature, and that its materials 
were then melted, or existed at a glowing at > 
red heat. These two have been colled 
the .Vrpfiwian and Vxdcanian hypotfieses; 
die last of •wliicji has always counted the 
most numerous adherents. Buffiin’s cqn- 
jee-ture, that die earth was a portion of thu 
sun stnick oft’ by a comet, iuvolyaa a 



; mutliemauckl abmtrdity, and has found no . their so) on tihe other han4|,. 

BU{^)ort(UK JU i*Wc odraiiceti Uip idua, the dloeifiles of Wcraer have failed tp take 
' ' Uiat the .suit fomierlv a tniieh notice, tlifit Uieoriginally fluid sta^ ol^the. 

' higher tcm|MU-ature ttiim tU: pn'aeiit; that ivhule globe, iw^eviouH to tlic exiatc^ce of' 
the g«*:«.Hi8elem»'nts,''ori»arts of it, extend- living croaUircK, and ,to tbeao revoltilituis 
,' c«l fieyoiuj tiicoriutaof the pluneta la-loiig- in the etate' and stnicture of tbc I'OJlh, ia 
', iiig at pn'scnt to the solar system ; uuamiuuted tor by their theory, 'll is, tor 


tliegHseonaeleuu'ius,»riKurtsot it,exrena- 
,' c«l fieyoiuj tiic oriiits of the planets lieloiig- 
. ing at pn'sent to the solar system ; f^iid 
tliut, us this'gaseous, aiitiosphere iH'eume 
cooler, its purtielos wen* attracted by each 
other, and culU*cted,into spliericid masses, 
at diili'n'rit distutiecs iWun the sun, lliiis 
forming the, planets, wliich became s()li<l 
as they (axde4]. Aeeording to this lij- 
potliasis, tlie eurtli'ivas isice so hot, Uiat it 
^ Lad a gjiseous form. Hutton, olio has 
' t tuke.ii great pains to support tlu* V’iile,«iii- 
an hypothesis, sn[)poseit tliut tlio inlornat 
part of llie earth was Ihiid, or nu'lu <1 by 
. Lear ; lliat tins sohii rranean fin*, ,is «ell 
as till* water of the atmospiteiv, was con- 
ce.nied in all the past n*vohitions in the 
■ cartltV com|K}sition, and iscoustaiUly pro- 
dneiitg new ones, wliii-h sncce. d eaeh 
Other at long intervals ; mid that, tlni-s, 
wlgit i' now land v\as on<T the iiottoni of 
, ’Jie si'aol'which, when e\pos( «f, lends ami 
ru-uintains vvai formed. W'erm ri'I»j> cted 
to the Viilcaiiiaiihypollusis, ilijil onr priin- 
* lUve mountains and locks ofnn pn-^'iii 
app>aninces, which are quite incon'i-o nt 
with tJie siipposiiion of a glowiHi; In at or 
ineltiog teriijicniliue,—as the ihiiigs ilicrn- 
in eotiuuiicd coul^ not liaee existed at 
Hiicli a teiiipi-niliire. Watei. lia iiM.mce, 
IS one of their c-.>■ntl.d cl. tiicHis. 'I'liese 


insttuitc, wholly at variance with,our pres¬ 
ent kilovvledgi* of the wdvedv powccB of. 
water, to MipjKVKu that tluj df- 

granite rock worecvcrdissolved iniu And' 
to sujt|)ose that, some tlioimndii of yuant 
siiiec, water had other powers offKdutjoit, 
is an ahsurdity ; for, its the essence of all 
hodii's li>‘s in ile'ir proiH.'irtieS, it Woujd lie 
equivalent to saving that wajer was not 
then water, or that the consUtiieiil parts o:^ 
mountains wen* not then the same h.s nowi 
It is only oliM-iiniig a dark suhjci l, and 
not explaining it. we sujiposothe 

elements of liie eartii as existing, and tu* 
brought in coniar t, hui not eoinbiiiet}, 
when tins eo)nl>iiiati<iii took place, the 
usual aiicmlaiit (if such jdienoiiiena, fne, 
would bo I’xhihited in its most intense 
finn. Tlu; result of the coiiihniafioii 
would be, as|iherie:d Ihiid nia.-.s—a drop, 
so lo sa\, of immense niagniindi*, of V(Ty 
iiiah t' lnpcniture, v\liicli cools slowly Iiy 
radtatioii, aiui linis aifonls an oppoitiinity 
to tin: nielbsl elements of mat'j'r lo as- 
Miniea more or tc.ss cristallim firm wink* 
(doling. Ihit who is coiripeteni to form 
opinions ujioii the original iii<>de of tlio 
('ui'tli's formaiion ? llum.'in imdcivtand- 


aji}M;Jiraui*c.s could not liave Ikch pn sont- 
>jii by a UK lied iiia.ss, which was at once 
tooled. Hutton, on the other baud,' has 
,'ittein|»ted to answer ibes ■ objccdi'Hs, by 
referring to e\|M>riiiients, in v* hu ii it was 
Ibimd tliat sub.sUmces, vvbicii vveredecom- 
|Misiod vvlien siilject' d to a ineltiag lical, 
under th<* common |ii< s.'iin*. of tin* ainios- 
' phere, vvouiil preserve tlK*ir coinpimiliiiii 
umdiaiiged at the a*nne temiii'rature, if at 
tlic huriic tim»* su!»j( (rtnd to a v< >•/ great 
. prcasim;. 'Phis vva.s found to be the e.ise, 
for Gxampli*., vvitii the carlioiiJiie. of lim**, 
which was found to retain its (’.arhonio 
■' «ch 1, when fused under such circunistiui- 
egs. This is not, iiow^'ver, the place lo 
clear. up, all tin* (liiricultic.s and ohjec,- 
tiuns, lo Tillich lioth tli»»(e hypoihm*H are 
. fl>iixid to be Often. I iSuiiice ii to say, that 
ucither apjicaju to he rccinieilabli* with 
, our prcs(;|it kiiuwlodge and opinions. 
The supftortew of the one theory often 
* laugh at tiic (Klier: ondi while, on the one 
Imiid, organic ronuiugs found in the 
uppftr strata of the earth nnn'in (juiie in- 
conxittUtiU with a fonnation hy nre, and 
very uk*arly point out a watery ineditun us 


ing Il ls its limits, and vviihiii ihc.si' ahould 
it iiiid its occiqaitien. Ihil we may l»c 
|HTmitti (1 ».» say, that, eoriHiih ring Uient 
m<‘n*ly (e-> theories, il)i’ t uicaiiian eertairi- 
ly involves the li'west inciins'.-,ieueiec', 
with llie present siati* of onr knowledge 
upon ili(*s<*f,iibjects, (See llreislak’s work 
ii;>on geology. One of tiie most varniibie 
works njMiij this taifiject is that of Hunt* 
boldt upon the n'lative yKirilioii of na'-ks 
.ill the two h''nii.sphen*s. We rtiay also 
refer to iheTraiisacrtions of the (Jeologioal 
.S()ci«*iy of horidon, cotimicneed in 1807, 
.atid liconliard’s (l|iiira(*tnri.slie8 of Uo(*ks,, 
jiehlisikal at Ileideiherg, 18^^!. See, also,. 
(hjvj(*r’s Thumf uf tlu: Karth,vi\\\y iiott« 
by' R, Jameson, Kdinburgh, 1817; Lv- 
ell’s Prinrinilijt nf fJccdogy, IKK); Hiifk- 
luiid’s IldtouvR DUuvimm, U vtvlti- 4to., 
l.x)ndon, mi, 1828.) 

fiKOMAiwcv is called, by (’-otgrttve, (h'wi- 
nalum muk htf poinls and cirdea m tJw earth, 
Sfiarry, iti his truivslutiott of Cuttarfs 
iiitiiiciu (writfen ilmul. the tiiiddle of the 
KJtli «/;ntuiy, and translated in 151)1), wtyst 
—“ (htiiinnnvb; is ni ^ionite and art, which 
consisUilhpf jxiinw, prickesand lines utade 







instcAd of tfie fJiunsi 'elements, end of tfi© ' "i^^tdrnenlo of ihe Kjfij^% Tslc. Cattan, ■. 
sMin'cs and planets of bouven, eaticd thd, '.,whosK! book we Itavo an^ady mentioned, 
sc,i(!oc^of Uic earth, because in times |>ast apiKium m have been iery largely emptoy- 
it w'Miiinndc on it, ns wc will hereaftcrdo- co. Among oflter figures, , Be prewsltS us 
clarul And thus every pricke kignifioth, a ' widi one cast for the lord of Forte, whOtt 
sturro, and every litje an ej<‘.n)eot,ai(cl (!ve- , he wtu? in love with rny lady Bye; one for " 
ry figure, the foiim tuiiulerH ol| the worldo, the. lord of Lyiiioges, to know' wlifthcr 

■ .. ’■ ■ ■* ... a rnii.sieinn, who had itlMOonded from his 

sen’ici;, would return; one for my lord 


that to H«v, the Wost, Jfoutli nod 
J^ortli. Wfierelin'c it is easy to know, that 
geonunieie is none other thing but ustrulo- 
gii!, and II third mivin, tlmti^tiisay.paruei- 
jMitiiig of two, whte.il i.s uhpieitiy. (ieo- 
tiumeie is euil, d of gy. a (J-ieeke \\,ordi' 
whieh slgnifietJi eartli, .-irid rnuiifif, wliieli 
is to say, kuftwledge. Or. dtrliuing it tnnre 
j>ni|»erl\, tt is tlerived M‘ pi/on atid via- 
/r-e', wliieh Hgnirfeth know l-dtre of earihlv 
liiimrs b> the jtower ttf (he siipurioi liodies, 
of the j’miie flctnenl.'i, the sen\>'ii pliiiiei'', 
and of tl'." iH' ive "<ign< s of litMveii. And 
ties arte may be ntadi-(»n lli(‘earth or on 
whif-' jWjter, or iiftpon lUiy ot),( r thing 
oiieti'on 7t may e<ii(imi.iliou--l\ In*done, .so 
"l. ii tlir piiei'.es anil lines nny I"’ kmuven. 
'i'ie bemuiini',' and onj^tiad tif tin'' arte 
earn ' from lli" linliaii'-, wliiel, Ibimilitbe- 
I'.o* tile world w as tln>\rned. li m;iy be 
jii'.irli.sial w lieti.'Oever li.it ti man will, ae- 
eonling to the deiriaml .that j^. made, be if 
nialtl orila_\. ('.nr weatle r or liiwte, raine 
Or wHide,” One of tlie el<le-t \\riHi‘« oil 
omaney is said !o I'e Tliilo .Indieii'^. 

«^irneliU''A'.n'jiijia. Iie'-idt s fomt' noiiees 
iti In-work ih ttcndl'i Ini's lei^ 

an enpre.ss tra<M, /k ticoaimt/ai,of v\bich In' 
st'e.aks uiili iimeli imin ■.!> in a prodnelivn 
♦a'Ins laU'r jear.',/h 1 tiadcii Si it iduiriiin : 
—'• 1 fitui' writ^ten also a (■■‘rfion bottlv <.f 
geomaneb',f.ir (lifi; ring fiom tin* oiiier, Ittif 
no le-si* superstitious, tal-e, or, if mki lysi, 1 
wyll say, 1} itig.’’ (S.mdl'ord’.' liciin'ration, 
'In a sill)s<'(|uent e)i;ip!, r (Ali), lie 
distingiiislie'st wo sorts of geomarie>:—“,\ 11 
they whifli Wiite hereof tlo afiirme. liiht • 
geomaneje is tin' daughter of astrologie, 
wht'nsif we have sjioken in tirithmeiickt. 
which liislikmetli certain figures attributed 
to llio lieaveuly signes hj wliieh they di¬ 
vine. 'I’here is ulso iuiollier kind of ge- 
otuane.ie wliieli Almudul the Arahian iii- 
troiUiecd and Imiught m, '.lie which doth 
diMne hj eerfnin e.onjeetiues taken of si¬ 
militudes of flic cracking of the eiiitli, of 
the moving, cleaving, swelling, either of 
itsclii-, or e.lsof iidluintimtioii and heale,or 
ofthundriiigs that hnp|)ei>,tlie whichi' also 
w grounded Upon vaiiie siiperetition of as- 
ttologic, us tliut wiiich observeth houses, 
the iiewe iiioomiH, tliu rising 4Lnd forme of 
the stain's.” This wieneewas llOinMung 
ill Um days (/haiicer, and* was deeply 
' «ultivated by' Drytlenv at the' time of liis 


(defuiofit of Itodeves, respeetiiig his liti- 
pued iiiheritance ; some relative to the 
sale and pureiiasi; of horses; one to de- 
tcrimne, whether the cardinal Trivulfec 
('friviilzio) should succewl in making, 
jieace lietwecii tlio king of France and 
tile emperor: one to determine the day on 
w hicii tlie emperor slioutd quit Nice ; an- 
ollier to. iiscciuiiii whether the count of 
Noveljiire w.'us dead or alive; a figure tO 
fmd the question flir wiiich another figure; 
fiu.iid liy aeobhmt, was mude ; otherk to 
fliseovcr jieople s thougJiLs, or to find out 
th' ir names. fi may he gratifying to our 
read, n# to know, tliut thi.s sejciu-e is “no 
arte of meliai 1101111% as soiin* m;i\ sujipose it 
to bi, or of tinhiiUion wiiieli is made by 
diai'i'iikc iinocation; Init 'l is a {lart of 
n.a'.ur.d rnagn ke, called of many woiliiy 
mi II ihe ilaiichler of :i'-:ro|ogi;-, and lie. 
iiiiiiriwi'iiion till rcof." 'j’liere is a tract on 
gi oin.'Wicy by I'aiiolomeo (.'ocie, wl’o * 
styles liim.s’lf I'l'csoJ'^ ivtii'errimo (Yen 
ice, I.Vid). itiigliiivii, wfiodiod in KitiO,ap¬ 
peals to jiave been one of the latest serioii.s 
,'iilliviiioi'« <if geomanc}'. 

<7rowi rav (from the (Jreek, siginfying 
till’ art Ilf in-n.ti'riii'' hmd ): the liraiich of 
pme mailicmatics whieli treats tifilie. niap- 
nitmb*. of dinuMi'ions. It is dnalid into 
{unziatiinj, oceupied e\ctiisi\ely witli 
lutes, p'rtiiuiidn/, occtqned willi planes or 
siirficc.s, ainl freaiiiig ot‘ i^iiiii 

iioflies, tbeii coriieiits, ^k.c.. atgl the iloc- 
trine of the functions of the ciiTle.'aiid 
iis application to certain figures, fl>rm<;d 
by line% liom w liich originate (u ) fWg- 
onomi'tnn (/>.) /tfivigaitoi/i'/n/. (c.) jie/ygo-- 
tioinrtrij, [d.) nfrlowftr^, vvliicii teaeb ns - 
to liiiii. from the dimensions of certain 
plains of a ligun', lliosc of certain other 
}i.nls, by wliieh particularly altitudes and 
depths arc to bo uieasiin d. (Jumietry 
is divided into drmentcrif and ofptud. 
Tlie (bnneiyor thetinuical geometry, treau 
of die (lifii'rtgit properties and relations .< 
of tilt? magnitudes of dlmen.sion in thoo- 
renw and dcmoitstinfions, wliieli the latt^ 
applies to tlie viuioti.s pigjioses of lifo iii, 
protiiems luid nolutioits. Gt'oinctry id ' 
taught in dillVrent ways ; as, for instan^ 
by diagraui.s, whieii jtt called eoiMtrueiive 
gtamdr^t or by U»« application of olgob|» 
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^:#rn^nfibo, which'iacalloB anw^f^ hy, sonic of which tirci excellent. Am^ >i 
Tti^ inventiotxlf ^6 important llie ^lost anprotre4 woi^s pntlie 

^ sciehre is ascribed some to the ChatdtB- etementB'or are thosC'Of Bnolki,'' 

vans and Babylonians; by' others to die astnuistatbd^y Simi^, Ingram aim Ph^y- ■ 

’ 'Eg}'ptians, who were (Ailiged to determine flur, and the treatises of professor l^ie, 

J tlie ^lundaries Uictr irads, after tiie in- and M. Legendre, obove-menUoned. , ’ 

” undationoftbp Nile, by geometrical meo»- GeoSOe, Lake; a lake in ,Nevr Yo^*, 
nretheuts. According to Cussiodorus, the. south of lake Cliampliun, with whith 'it 
Egypt^ns ettiier derived, the art from the ‘communicates^ .It is situpitcd^but a-sliort 


Balfylouinns, or invented dt after it was 
known to them. Tlmtbs, & Pliceniciau, 
'who died 548 B. C., and Pythagoras of 
Samos, who ftourished alm'ut 5!^ B. C., 
introduced it fmin Egypt into Greece, 
The discovery of live rt^gnlar geometricai 
bodies, the rafer, letraedron, octbfdrorty 
itosae^7i and dodfcaedron, is ascrila'd 
to the latter, lie, distinguished hiriuwif 
particularly by the invemiun of tin* tiieo- 
. rem, w'hiclj is called fnmi him the P^thag- 
onan, and, on account of his important 
improveiueuts, has received the name of 
magister mathese^s. In elemcumry geoin- 
Sitry, Euclid of Alexandria is {virticularly 
distinguished. About a hundred years 
after liim, Archimedes extended tlic lim¬ 
its of geometry by his uTeusure of the 
8)iliem. and ilie circle. Arisunus, and, 
at a later jieriod, A}>olloiiius of P<‘r- 
ga (who flourished 2tJ0—^230 B. G.), did 
much fi>r the liigher geometry. In Italy, 
where the sciences first revivi'd, after the 
dark ages, several'njuthematicians were 
distinguisherl in the Idth century ; the 
Frendi, and, jiarticularly, tlie Gernmns, 
followed. Justus Byrge laid tlie founda¬ 
tion of logarithms, and, according to some, 
was rtas inventor of tlie jnroporticinai eircle ; 
mhers awVilie the invention to <,iu!ilco. 
Ilein^rus (rt^mma Frisias, who dietl in 
15.55, invented tlie instrument used m .sur¬ 
veying, culled the plain loJde. Simon 
Blovin of Bruges apjilied the deciniid 
measure to geometry. In lGt.5, Ikma- 
vent. Caniilieri ojiened the [mth to ftie 
.higher geometry' of infinites; and, in 
.](S4, Leibnitz adi^anc^jd the science by 
the invemion of the <lifti‘rcntial calculus, 
;aitd Newton by the theory of the fluxions. 
Ilo^eit Hook, who died in 1703, was ^he' 
firm t^fao considered thy* influence of the 
re&octiou bf light in mt»suring heights. 
Ludoipb'of Geuln, or Cologne, who died 
at I.eyden in 1010, discovered the pro¬ 
portion between the diameter and tlie cir- 
Pumfel^ceof the circle. In recent.tim(»i, 
the French have lieen most distiuguislicd 
"in geometry, and have prmluccil the Iwtat 
elementary works for schools in this 
bnmeh ; lu^ Sbr instance, those of Legen¬ 
dre and Moug^. The Germaus have a 
number of elenientaiy works on geome- 


day’s ride from Saratoga spi^bgS, from 
,which ah excursion to the lakfi is coiisiii- 
*cred a matter of coUree. Besides the in-' 
terest which is excited from the associa¬ 
tion of many imjiortaiit historical events 
connected with the lake and ite shores, it 
is peculiarly intemsting from its romantic 
seenerj', it gi'iierhlly varies from ii of a 
mile to 4 miles in width. 'I’he whole 
length is IKl miles. ^ The wnterw luo dis- 
churp’d into lake Ghamplain at Ticoiide- 
ropt, hy an outlet whicli, in the course of 
two milt's, sinks 180 feet. Luke George is 
remarkable for the transparency of iis 
wulcn*. 'J'licy are pmerally very deep, 
but at an ordinary dcpdi tiieclciui gravelly 
liottum b distinctly vi.sihle. . A gn'at vari- 
<'ty of excellent lish are .caught hen*. 
Salmon trout uhoniui, and weigh fmm 
12 to 20 {uiundh. The lake is iniersjKtniicd 
with a great numlier of small islands, the 
principal of which, Diamond isluiid, once 
contaiiiedusmall foitificatioii. Thescene- 
ry on the shores is p-ncrally mountuinous. 
With theexcejitioiiof Home iiitenais check¬ 
ered with fruitful euitivutioii, the land re-, 
cedes from the lake with a gentle acclivi¬ 
ty for a few rods, luid then, with a bolder, 
ascent, to an I'levutioii of from 500 to 1.500 
feet The lKwt \iew of the lake and its ; 
environs is from tlie soutliem extremity, 
near <he rcuiaiiis of old fort George, 
whence, the prospect embraces tlie, villas 
of FaUlweii, with nuinctous small islands. 
,'rh« calm waters of the lake are sciai. 
beautifully contrasted with the parallel ! 
liilgcs of craggy mountains;^ through uo 
extent of nearly 14 miles. Near tlie 
soiuhcru aliora are tlie ruins of an old for- 
tificatioij, cnlhxl fort William Heuty, taken , 
by tlie marquis do Montcalm, in 17.57, ^ 
with its garrison of 3000 mpi, nearly all 
of whom were inassaepid by the Indian, 
auxiliaries of ilie French. From this ; 
s|)ot general Aliercmmbie embarked, iu 
1758, with an army of 15,000 men, for an , 
attack on Ticunderogo. Black moiintuii, < ■ 
on the eastern side of the lake, IB nules, 
from die henil, has lieeo aecemiined, by 
admeasurement, to lie 2200 feet high. 
Mar.,;', fioints' in and around the lake have 
iiistoncal re^ninisccnces connected vrilh 
them. 

^ i 
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St; .ifajoQiy- 


ing to aaciedt legends, a of Cappa^ 
docia. .His greatest aebieveineut '^qs the 
cooqt;^ of a dragon, by wl^icb he\efieot« - 
the debverance <rf n king’s dalpgliter. 
He is commonly represented on horse' 
back, in full armor, with tlie fOriiiulabIc 
liragoH writhing at his feet. '’The 'draw- 
ing IS fpuriBcd on tlie tradition tliat Ajn,' 
die daughter of an ancient monoreh, was 
met by a dragon, which attacked h(‘r, and 
threatened to devour her. At this feorfei 
moment, die knight jiasswi f)y, slew iIkj 
dragon, and rnstnied the lady. The le¬ 
gend lias, probably, eome to us from 
the East, and belongs to the* age of the 
erusades. The ancient Gbrisrian empe- 
mrs bore the knigbt upon tboir standards. 
Todieso sacred bnnnj:r8 the crusutlors at- 
mbuted a lairaculons power, and were 
sura of conquest while they Heated above 
their heads. The rlriigoii denoted die 
heatlu'i) nr the Mussulniun. This saint is 


littti]*. itwumgni^ Sil ieeond- / ; 

od by tltc EngllA Jgtipbjt^'was Entirely. 
ouelM, and several 'of the k^ers 
dieiir lives on tbo scaffi^*' duafiec- 
tion to the new family contmuod, however,. ' 
so great, that the whigs w^dtiven into* 
some im^opular measure^, with a view to ' 
siqiport i t, the most indefensible of which ^ 
was tlie ^pteimial aet, extending .the du¬ 
ration of purliaioeht (rom throe years to 
seven. The king, vVho jirobably conski- 
ered the possettsion of the Hritish crown 
jirecarious, sought to increa.se the yaj.i^> 
of his (lerhian Uirritories hy the purch^ 
ot' Hrcmen and Verden, wliich accession 
lie detenniued to sup|>ort against the ' 
claims of Sweden. Tliis involved him in 
a qnarj-el witli Charles XII, who, in con- ' 
junction widi die czar Peter, prmected an 
invasion of Scotland in fevor of the Prer 
tcii'dcr. To obviate diis danger, George 
entered into an alliance w'ith Holland and ■ 
France. The deadi of Charles XII, in , 


the protector and patron of tlie F.nglish 
nation. St. (ircorge is the Cliristian Per¬ 
sons. 

Gkohck Lkwis I, kingoftJreat Itrilain, 
and elector of Hanover, was tlie .s«/ii of 
the elector Eria’st .‘\ngn.stus, by Stipliia, 
danghtor of Fnnleric, elector palatine, jukI 
grand-tlouglitcr ixi James J. lie was liorii 
m KRiO, mid was etirly iraineil to arms 
under bis father. In he married his 
cousin, Sojihia Dorothea, danglilor of the 
duke of Zi'll. lie then engaged in the 
service of the euijieror, siiul sigimli/ed Ins 
valor in throe cuiripaigiis against tlm Tnrltfs 
in Hungary. In 1700, be r>ncre»>,{e(| to 
tbe eieatorate, ami in thi.s Snceession was 
joined in the aUiaiiee against Fnuice. 


1717, j)ut an end to this alarm; which. < 
w;is soon renewed by tbe project of the 
celebrated Spaiiisli uiiiuster, cardinal Al- .. 
heroin, who formed u quadruple alliance / 
between tin' tliree jiowers already men¬ 
tioned, witlitlie accession of the emperor. 
Tlie Seizure of li^unliiigi, and invasion of 
Italy by tbe S|)aiiiani8, gave pretence for 
tile sailing of a llritisb naval exiieditiou 
into the Mt ditcrranejii, under sir George 
Jlyiig, who nearly th-stroyed the whoki of 
rlie S[)uiiisli fleet off Sicily. This suc- 
ci's- w'as followed by tlie recovery both 
of Sicily and Sardinia. Spain was 
obliged to accede to the terihs of tlie al¬ 
lied powers, imd a {lacification of the 
north of Europe was effected by the me- 


The conuniuid of the imperial army was 
emiformd u|)on him afuT tlie battle of 
Hlenbeini, in 1707; luif, owing to jeal- 
sHisiea among his confederates, he resigned 
the cotiimand at the einl of three cam- 
itaigns.. At tlie peace of Rostadt, Louis 
XIV rocogpised the electoral digiiitv in 
the' hoitso of LnnCiihiirg, as he hud al¬ 
ready’, by the treaty of Dliveht, recognised 
the aucceaHiorf of tbe same bousH to tbe 
throne of Great Britain, which <*v<'ut took 
place on the death of Arnie, in 1714, when 
the elector wa.s in the 54th year of Ills 
age. On the acct'ssioii of George I, he 
was thrown into the 'anns of the whigs, 
who alone maintained llie jirinciple % 
whieh the Stnarts Iwwl lieen aside. 
Owing to the disaffection of the high* 
church clei^ ^d the Jacyliitos, turonits 
ejMued it, various jnnts of tho coitij|iy,\ni' 
fd, at leogtln in 1715, th*» ea;*! pf Miu' 
openly pruclaiined the Pretcndci' iif Spot- 
*voL. V. ;J7 ‘ . . 


iliation of Gn-at Britain. In 1722, k new ■ 
eoiispiracy against the govemnient was <■ 
iliscovered, which led to the apprehension 
of’ “ievs-'ral persons, among whom was tbii j 
celehrated Atterlinry, bishop of Roches- 
U'f, vvfio was e.vilcd'for life. In 172^ a 
treaty between Spain and tlie emperor 
cveitcil king (k'orge’s jealousy so much,, 
that he deemed it necessary to counteract 
it^iy iuiotherat Hanover, comprising most 
of llu’ otlier European poavets. The 
Spuniards then tionimenced the siege of 
Giliraltni; but all ilifferences were final^' 
siHtlcd b\’ a negotiation, during which thp,.. 
king, wlio had set out on a journey to th* 
contineut, was seb.ed with a pairatyth:ift’''--, 
tack, of v^iich he died at Omiabmg, JupgiC ' 
11,1727, in the (IStli year of his Ago, v' 
tlie 13lh of hip reign. George I' IPW, *,' 
plain and sunple in his tgsto and ajbpeaif-'’’ ■ ■ 
mice; he - jwssessod much nattural V 
dence and good sense, and Ips UHSMipe, P 
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, rawt ot his Grehnaa domhiions was able. ‘ 
‘ .Having put av^y bis vt^fe scwjtil yeais 
. before his death, be bad^feniale favorites, 

' but was not eoyenied by them, 

Georqe AtmosToh,!!, king’of Great 
Britain, non of George I, was liom in 
1083. He married, in'. 1703, Wilhetniina 
Dorothea Carolina of Brandenbdrg-An- 
spacb, and came to England with his 
father at the.accession of the latter, and 
was createtl prince of Wales. He was 
made regent during the king’s vi.'^it to the 
continent iu l71C,hut,a political diflercnce 
ensuing, he lived some rime estnuiged from 
The court This bn'aoh vtas linally ac- 
cornuioflntcd, and, in 1727, he succeeded 
.to.the thrope. He inherited in lull force 
the.predilcctioii of George I for German) ; 
and the same system of {wlitics, and the 
same ministers, continued to govern tlie 
nation after his accession as l)en)re iti 
(See fraJpole.f and Great Britaiu.) On the 
death of the emiteror Cliarles VI, Fiance 
-uid other iwwere endeavort'd to stri{» his 
dsughter Maria Theresa of her inlicnt- 
aijice, which conduct induced Gertrgc II. 
as guarantee of llie pragmatic sanction, to 
declare in her lavor. \u English army 
was accordingly sent to the contini'iit, and 
stmngthencd oy a*lxMly of lluno\erian‘< m 
Briti^ pay. Ibe king himself shansl m 
tlie caui[)aigD, tlic conduct of whi<“h 
was, however, imJ-ustnl to the ear) of 
Stair. The Irattle of Detringen followed, 
in which the French wen; defcatiii, hut 
with little liciiefit.fo the tii-tors, v^ho w»*rp 
obliged to quit the tield of battle, and alian- 
don their wounded. In thin liatfle, the 
kingdisplayed gitsat bravery; hut, as he in¬ 
terfered with the direction of lonl Stair, 
tliat ofiicer soon after resigriwl in ilisgiist, 
and the command of tlie army was in¬ 
trusted to tlie king’s ae-coml son, WiUiuni. 
dulA; of Cumberland, who lost tlie bloody 
battle of Fontenoi.in 1744, and tlio french 
remainal ascendant in Flanders during 
&e rout of the war. In, 174.'), the young 
Pretender made a descent on the northern 
nua of the isiaiwl, and took possession of 
Edinburgh. Having defeated tiit n^al' 
UTM^ at Pn'ston l;^ts, he, <*iitered Eng¬ 
land; Init, although|[ic penetrated without 
oppo^on as far its ft*'- people 

snowed but Uttie^clination to his cause. 
The arrival of duke of Cumlicrland 
with aeverul roBnents fmni Manders, 
and the rapid dKmMagi* of troop« Ihnn 
all quarteni, to5it)Doaewn<l inurcept him, 
viat^and the battle of Cul- 
74^tpnninated the stntg^ 
[of (Bee Edward, 

these eventi^ the king 


decided Itimtoi 
;Joden, April 1 
.de«of the hqui 
’ Pharitt.) Djii 


ttceived numerous demonstrotiuns of 
tachment to. bis person and family; and, 
it'was obvious that tlie ^^ter paiit of U^e. 
’uatioh. connected die Interests o( civil 
liberty willt the 8up{Kirt of Utcj[iiinuciple8 
which iiad called the house gr 
to die tliFoue. In 1748, die war, Which 
iiad Itecn'vcry unproductive of advantage 
to England, was terminated 1^' tho treaty 
of ALv-la-CIiapellc. In 1751 died Fred^ 
eric, jirinee of Wales, who, having lived 
for n considerable time .at variance with, 
his father, wa.s nutiirally thrown into the* 
op])o.sition piuty, and diereby, in a maiinei; 
Whii’h has not been unusual with Euglbb, 
heirs-npimrcnt, lAicaiiu* die avowed pHtron 
of fiopuRir niuxitiis of government. In 
I?.-)."), the disputes lietwiii'ii Grctit Britain ' 
and Fnuice, in relation to dieir n-spi'Ctive, 
Uiuiidaries in (^inadti, produced hostili¬ 
ties 111 that country, ;uid an oj>en war be- .■ 
tween the two nations die lullowing year, 
'fhe ev flits of this war, in which tie* 
firiiicipal powTis of J'hiro])e lu;canie (>n- 
giigcd, under the able auspices of F(tf. 
(first carl of ('hudiain), raised Great Brit¬ 
ain to the piiinncle' of power. In diis' • 
Mate of nftuii-s, Geurgi' II dieil suddenly, 
Oct. A"), 17(!0, in die 77ih jt-ar of his age, 
and .‘{>d of hi- reign. George 11 was a ’ 
prince of verj'niodenilc ahililii's, |)ursiiii(>- 
iiion-, and wholly reganllc.s« of Rcience 
or htfiatnre ; hasty and ul^.tin.'ite, hut ' 
iionest and ojieii in his disposition. His 
queen, thi* ciiiti\ated and well-iiiforrucii 
('‘ai-oliiK', acquire'! a great JiscendeiU-y 
o\ef liim, wS'ich did not, however, pn*- 
veiit some of tie; irregular attuchnieuts .^o 
cutnrnon withro):ihy. 

Geokok hi, king ofGrCat Britain,horn * 
Jiiji'* 4,17;18, wiLs the ekhvt .son of Fred- 
eiie, prince of Wales, by the princess‘s 
.\iigustn of Baxe-Gothu. On the death 
of his ladier in 1751, his cduyatiuii was 
intrusted to the earl of llarcouit and du*-, 
hisliop of Norwich ; hut the forniutioii of * 
liis ojiiniotis and character s(;etnB to have 
Ix'cti mab*rially influenced by the- luater- 
iial aseeiideiic)' of the princess’dowager, 
■who i^jis priiicipijly guided by tlif t^oiin- ^ 
.scls of the carl of Bute. George III, wbo 
had IsHiii previously created prince of^, 
Wak;e,aiieendi-*d the throne on the demise , 
of his grand&difT, George JI, Oct. 25, 
jpOO, lieing then in Iria 2Jkl year. A pros- , 
perow war having made tho existing dd-' 
inin'istmtion, bcfuled by .Pitt (afterwards 
earl of ('hatham^ exceedingly jwpular, 
no iinriiediole cltonge >va8 motle m diff 
catiilWr, and the first sjiceebes of the new 
king to his oouncil and {lariiaineiit WK^ 
IkvorOble to the anticipations formed of 





the conductof a' youh^ prince of ouspot- 
ted reputation, who eujoyed the advantage 
of beiiiff the jliist eovereign of the' line 
bornhod oducated. in England. In 1761, 
ihe ^tt tuhninistration cxkhaiigcd .Mr. 
Loggo and }<ird Iloldeniesa for vkcount 
Biumngtoil and the carl of Bjito^ fii»!t 
'Wortliy notice, oa comin«nieing’ dint aerinH 
of ineesaant niiiiistcrial cJiangca which 
lUfitingaished the first ton' yearn of tiie 
rfigii of Otjorge III. In tlie name year, 
Mr. Pitt itHjigned tlie fceals of foreign sec- 
^ri’tarj', in consequence of ia'ing Outvoted 
in tliu cabinet on the subject of a War with 
Spain. The marriage of tljc king witli 
die princess Charlotte Sophia of Mecklen- 
hurg-Streiitz (a union which iii its n'siilt 
•)peratcd wateridlty outliu iloiiu'Stic char- 
a<*.ter of this reign) also took iriace in 
(761. A new udininistrntion, turumlly 
iicaded by lord Bute, having entered ijito 
negotiaiioii.s with Frjuice anti Sjiain, pn> 
iitniiiories of peace witli those nations 
were signed, Nov. Jl, I7(fi, at Fontanic- 
bleuu. Jn 17(S3, the. ]uibhcution of the 
North Briton, by Wilkes (q. v.), in a spirit 
of imsparitig censure of the Bute adiniii- 
isiration, letl to a series of measures, the 
-Tsult of which prov<-(l favoralile to the 
iriten'sts of civil liU^rty. In 17(i4, Mr. 
lieorge Grenville, who hail liecoine pre- 
ttiier by ih : r- iitenieiit of the carl of 
Bute, liegcni ilu.x; nieasures in relation to 
the American colonies, t(io consequences 
of whicji proved so momentous; and tlio 
hturnp act was p.»Bscd the following year. 
Abotit the same time, iti consequence of 
soirie appejimuces of the mental dcratige- 
tnent of tlie king, a bill was passed to ena¬ 
ble bis majesty to iqipuiut llie quei-ii, or 
any of the royal family residing ni Eng¬ 
land, guardian to bis successor, and regent 
of the kingdom. The attempt of the 
luinistry to cunhttc the* term roufd faniili/ 
to the descendants of (Teorge II, with tlie 
c.xcluaion. of ’ the princi'ss dowager of 
Wtiles, caased unother cliange of admiiiis- 
traiion, in which the, moi'quis of lloekiiig- 
hum wtw plue.ed at the heutl of the treas¬ 
ury. lii 1766, the new adtdiuistration re- 
])ealed die American statiq) ae.t; at the 
same time iw-ssing a d«clarufory act, as¬ 
sorting the right of taxing the colonica 
The nockiiigliam oahinet was dissolved 
July 30,1766, and succfje-dt’d l>y one form- 
«l iiy tlie earl of Chatham, who took the 
office of lord privy seal. In 1768, lord 
Chatham, disgui^tcd wth the bonduct of 
his colleagues, resigned tlie i)rivyfleal,aijd 
was succeeded by lord BrWl. Tti^Tno 
year was' distinguished by ^le reiurji of 
Mr, Wilkes tor Middlesex, and tlio popu- 
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'tor turnulfe updo 'Kls imprison- *i* 

ndent and outlawcy^ The 

•year 1770 was signitUiBea by toother 
''Change of admiriistmtion, which mldered / 
lord North premier ^ Iiy ttoj^^ibigof the ' . 
GrenviUe act jn regulation of tlie proceed- , 
ings of the house of commons, in regard ■' 
to contested elections; by a' boid'nddiess.. ' 
and reinoiistrancn to die throne (him the 
livery and corporation of the clw df Lon¬ 
don; and by the celebrated Tetters of -i 
Junius. In the session of 1771, tbehot^ ), * 
of commons made an attempt to suppress 
the pul>lie.utiou of their debates, which'; 
(ailed; and the. debates have lieen published S ; 
ever since. In 1772, die marriagee of the • , 
dukes of Gloucester and Gumliorland with 
lady Waldegrave aqd Mrs. Horton,' pro- ' 
dueed the royal marriage-act, w'hich pre-^ 
vents the members of the royal fiiniily' 
from marrying, without the king’s appro- *-* 
hation, before the age of twenty-five; as i# 
also siiliscqiiently, if disapproved by both' , 
houses of piirliaineiit In 1773, die dia- 
coutents in America burst into an open . 
(lame, and a royal ineasiige in the coin- 
uienc.cmeut of (he sessions of 1774, called 
' oir])ariiaiuent to maintain llie supremacy 
of the jnotiicr country. (See Unit^ Slates.) 
NutwitlistaiKling the disastrous Arncricoii 
war, and the loss of an empire, George 111, 
by i.'te'sfeadinoss with which he put down . 
the coaiiiioii adiniiii.q(rarion, acquired u 
degi'ce of jK>pulurity which never after¬ 
wards Sntirely deserted Jiini. The smooth 
course of the early years of the adminis- 
tratiou Of 3Ir. I’itt, materially added to 
this disposition, wliich exlubited itself 
veiy strongly •vvhon tbe constitutional mal- j 
ady of the king again disjdayed itself iii 
1781), and still more upon liis subsequent 
recovery. In reference to the French rev¬ 
olution,and the important couU'Sts which 
aiose out of it, it is sufficient to, ih- 
inaik, tliui GtKirge 111 a'alouslycoincided. . 
in the jiolicy adojitetl his administra¬ 
tion. A similar observaijon will apply to 
the domestic, and Irish, and Indian tohey 
of the Pitt cabinet; .as also to the trans- * ^ 
actions connected with the Irish rdiel- ' 
lion. George HI was iniinovable in his' / 
opposition to tliA demands of tlie IriAh 
Catholics, andj seconded by tlie 
of the church, and the popular feeling, was 
enabled to eject the Fox and Grenville'' ^ 
admiiiistnitioii, which succeeded on the .,C , 
death of Mr, Pitt. The proceedi^ of ,- ; 
''the Perceval administration, unitil tlie 
final retirement of the king in 1810, o^d, 
not be detailed licre; while the insaui^ -f 
of the {nonarch rend®*'^, intewri"’';' 
wliich elapsed tronl his r|etirement tq IjiSi' . 
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d{B^b a blank in .his'InogtMhy. 'His (le> 
cease took place January 29,1820, in the 
: 82d year of his age, aad 5Uth of his reign. 
Geoi^ III possee^ personal (wuiego and 
steadiness of character in a hi^i degree. 
Of a plain, sound, but not enlarged no- 
deistauding, he acted upon his convictions 
•vpth sincerity. His tastes and tiiniise- 
ments were pliuu aud practical. * Litera¬ 
ture and tlie tine arts engrossed but a 
small shore of hie attention, aud .hunting, 
agriculture, inecliauical contrivances, and, 
domestic intercourse, seem to have chit'f- 
ly occupied ibis leisun*. Religious, moral, 
and in tlie highest dogrcf temperate, the 
decorum of his private life wasjijways e\- 
emiflar;}'. His de|K>rtinent as a liitlior and 
a husband, according strictly with tJ»e na¬ 
tional' notions of ]>ropriety, rendered iimi 
and tlie queen a constant dicme of ])rais('; 
and the tfirone was regarded as a pattern 
in respect to the conjugal duties. , 

George IV, Fnitleric Augustus; king 
of Englain! and Hanover, son of (Jeorgo 
III and the princess Charlotte of Meek- 
I'^nburg-Strelitz, bom August 12, 17(i2,' 
declaretl regent of Grcaf liritiiin mul Ire¬ 
land, with limiU'd powei-s, February il, 
1811, and regent of the new kmg'Jom of 
Hanover in 181.5. He was educated, willi 
much strictness, by doctor Markham, 
subsequently archbishop of York, and 
iloctor Jackson, anti, after 177(>, by doc¬ 
tor Hurd (l)isiiu]> of Worcester),,Jipd 31r, 
Arnold of St. John’s college, at Cam- 
. bridge. W'ith a good education and 
good talents, the prince of Wales united 
a jfrejiossessiug exterior, Ih* was easy 
and graceful m Ins manners, uftiihie and 
winning in his inteTOiurse with others, 
and one of the handsomest men in the 
kingdom; the idol of the women and of 
the {leople, although ahandotied to de- 
liauchery and gross cxeessis, in eompany 
with colonel St. Leger, coloiw*! (sinee 
general) Tarleton, aud others. He now 
aimed at jiopHinrity, assocjateil with th(‘ 
whig nobility, and formed iMiliiical ron- 
, nexioris with lord Moira, Fox, Burke, 
Sberidan-^he leaders of the opimsiti^ii. 
After alHiudoning his I’onner mistress, 
Mrs, Robhisoii, he attaMieii himscli’ to 
the tieautifuJ widow Fitzhcrhert, a Catho¬ 
lic, and the ofHiiion was vert prevniont 
that a mairia^ hcbmily took place tie- 
tween the jwi^es. This c.ontiexion di«- 
pleaiied the royal family and the nation. 
Hn diMtipated mode of liie, and tlie. budd¬ 
ing of Carlton house, Ijad loaded him 
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;doinpdlcd''hmi to'liAdopt'a orii«>y 

trenchment, in which he pertevered for'.' 
nearly a year. Ile'aohl his stud run-’: ;' 
niug horses, dischar^d many djC- hb.v 
state serv'ants, stopped building, &c. His^/ 
case having filially been laid before ; ‘ 
liament, in 1787, Pitt octetl as tnedi^r,, 
and purlianiriit granted £l(K),000for the 
■ payniont of his debts. Tlie 'inalody of; 
the kiug (1788) hating raised the ques-'' 
tioii of a regency; Pitt jirojiosed the liml- ■ ‘ 
tulion of tlje [Kitvers of, the regent, which 
Fox in vain ^ipposed. (See Pitt, and JTot.} . 
Tlie Irish {larliamcnt concurttnl with Fox. 
In 179,5, the prince cousentcil, on condi- 
lioii of the patmrnt of bis debts, to iiiany 
the princess Ciu-oline of Brunswick. The 
marriuge toiik place April 8, 1795, on 
tthie.h occasion his iycomc was incrc.TSPd 
to £12.5,000 sterling. 3Vhen Najioleon 
thivaU'iied England with an" invasion, tlie 
prinee, then only eolonel of a regiment 
of tiragoons, while his hrothtTS were gen¬ 
erals, and tlie dnke of York was com- 
inand<T-iii-chief, desiml to lie proiuotod; 
hut th(> miiiistrt and the king, to whom 
he made pii'ssmg ap{)licaliuns on -this 
subject, reliised liik request. 'lie took tlie 
oath as j-egent Febniai'y fi, 1811, with 
some hmitaiiotis on his ('xercisc of die 
royal power, by act of jiarliainent. He 
could, not, for example, name any iwcrs, 
except for imiiorlanl services, nor make 
any appointments for life, &,c. An he did 
not eonsritute the ministry on the priuci- 
]»lcs of his lunner fi iciitls, but continued 
the l*itt iiartt in jiotver, lie eaiiie to ait 
open rupture with his loniier suptiortoitt. 
Guided liy die policy and adtico of Liver¬ 
pool and t.'astlereagh, he eontriboted so 
jiotv'.rfully to the. sm-eess of legitimacy, 
that Louis- XVllI, after his restoradon, 
declared himself indebted, for Ids croWii, 
under God, to the prirtce of W'ales. Soon 
aft^r that event, he ri'ccivcd the empcitir 
Alexander, the king of Prussia, and other 
IbiH'ign princes, in Loiuloji, with great 
spicnilor. July 14, 181.5, ^’a|ioleon ad-- 
diessed to fJiq r«*g»*ut his jietidoii fbr an 
asylum “ Like Tliemistocles,”BaMl his let* ' 
ter, “ I throw irij'self upon the prpteclion of 
the most constant, and the inoer goutsrous 
of my eheiiiies.”. But .the British fwl- 
icy was gov<*rued by other iireccdeiiljj 
than the stories of Plutarch. August 1% 
J8J.5, he founded the Ifanoveriaa civil 

di© Gucl^ and 


aial mijitarv order of 
(1818) the*'i’higiisli onler of St. Patrick. 

^ _ . . l 2 ad loaded him the liojy ullialicfi he gave his asseiU 

with a debt of more dian £200,000 sier- only^ bis iildividual character, October' 
fing, his income iMtiug at tliis time £.5OJ)0O. (I, J815, tlie ^iiici]>les of the English bon- - 
The mi’uwl of bat ftrthqr to assiut liiiu, stitution uot }ivrniitting hi* fomial accos- 
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^(in (fe Idng.' At il^ i^e hie un* ' qiie^V detih, Augus^'?^,; 18^. Afi ; 
dertQok the guftr^anabip of the docHy 'of the Omgemeo and the Catbo* * 

Bruriewick, m \i^icb, in 1819( reee- liee did not ap{i^ to greet the monarch, 
tablisi^ tlic old feudal estates. In March, After » succcssien of feasts, <3eorge left > 
181^ ue informed parliament of the in- Dublin,,S^ember*3,'and retonied to' 
tended marriage of his daughter, Cliariotte, Londop. September 20 the satne' 
to prince 1'..eo])ol,d of Snxe*Coburg, which year, the king visited his,German ddmin-' 

* " Jons, after liaving appointed a ‘commis¬ 

sion of goveninierit, under the preaHency 
*of his brother, the, duke of Yoik. In 
1822, lie made a similar visit to Sooftand. 


tooK place May 2. The intermptioii of 
tlie demand for manu'&ctures after the 
peace gav’c rise to much distress ai'id dis- 
cQtitent among the {leople, and dti unsuc- 
cestui attenii>t vv'as made on the hfe of 
the prince regent, ns he was going to 
Westminster, January' 28, 1817, to opCn 
rlie si'ssion of parliament In October, 
1818, his ambassadors at the congi-ess of 
lix-ia-CliajjelJe sulw^crilicd to the declura- 
uon of November 19. France and Eug- 
fand, at this congrew^ were -apjiointeil to 
eom|)«i the Barbury slates to observe the law 
- »f nations towards EnrojH*. The king Ibr- 
liadeaiiy of his siibjeets to entcriiito llie s<t- 
vieeof the insurgents in Spunisit Arnedea. 
'Pile aliolhion of the slave-trade vva.s more 
uiul more suictly eni’orced. At home, the 
stoppage of trade prodiieed continual fer¬ 
ments; e.s|M'nially when tlie magistracy 
of Manciie-ster, AttgiiM IG, 1819, iironglit 
out the military against an assemblage of 
pco])le, met to discuss the qucstiim of 
parliamentary reform, on which occasion 
iiKiuy lices were lost. The distresses ol‘ 
dll' ))oor, after a 2?] yean*’ war, which 
III addition to the prodigious uinoimi 
riiLsiHl by taxes during its eontiiiuanee, 
!ia<i increased the national debt to about 
j£ 900,(XK),IXK> sterling, eoiild only be 
ifnidfially ndieved, and strong measun's 
Were adopted for restraining the malcon¬ 
tents, especially ui Ireland, where hloodj- 
'.'otnmotions had broken out Parliament, 
•or tlie sake of assisting emigrants, estab¬ 
lished, -in 1819, a military colony at the 
C.I 1 JH! of Good Hope, on the bordei-s of 
< 'alfraria. TJic foreign trade aiul jiosses- 
Mous of tlte kingdom, meanwhile, were 
uicreusing. (See. Great Britain, awl Hin- 
•hittan.) (Jeorge IV, who succeeded his 
father, Jamiary'29,1820, was crow'ued in 
WestinmstJPT abbey, luly 19, 1821, with 
the ancient ceremonies; and, to inerease 
die splendor of the occasion,‘^extraordina¬ 
ry ambassadors were sent from the oiIku- 
powers of Europe. A proces.s was sub- 
requently instituted laifore die house of 
ionis against the queen, Caroline, for mis¬ 
conduct, liir thty purpose of depriving her 
of the rights and privileges of quceti of 
England. (See Car(Aiine, Q^en of En^- 
iond.) Soon afterwords, the king jj^er- 
took hisglong couternplated* journey to 
Ireland, w which tune he heard of the 
- > 37* 


The death of tlie marquis of London'* 
derry (q. v.), August 12, recalled him to 
London, where lie arrived September L ■ ■ 
He sent the duke of Wciliiigton to the 
'congre.ss at Verona, and, at the ’earnest 
solicitation of lord Livoipool, supported 
by the public voice, ajipoihted Canning, 
although his opposition to the proceedings 
against tlie queen had offended him, sec- . 
retary of foreign affairs. An alteration in- 
the jKiiitical sv'steni was made by this 
statesman, and the neutrality of England 
in the IVench and S|)aiiish war was the 
result. *ln consequence of die illness of 
loril Liverpool, Canning was apfiointed 
jiririie ministcT in April, 1827. On his 
tlcadi, in August following, Mr. Robinson, 
created viscount Goderich (q. vv), suc¬ 
ceeded him, who was himseli succeeded 
by tlie duke of Wellington, in Janua- 
iT, 1825?. George IV fbunded'the royal 
society of Jifcratiirc, hi 1820, and gave 
tin* library ot Ids father to the nation. It 
I'ontiuii.s, besides pamphlets, maps and 
jdans, ti5,230 volumes, and is deixisited in 
the Briti.-.li museum. TlW most remaric 
aide ev»iit in the latter part of the reign 
of George I\‘, was tlie bill abolishing the 
disabilitii’s on the Roman Catholics (see 
Catholic Emancipation}, passed hi ^ril, 
182i>. The king, in tlie latter part of his 
life, sittfered much from the gout and 
other disorders, having been all lus life 
addicted to the pleasures of the table. 
(Jeorge died June 26,18110, and was sue-* * 
ceeded by his second brother, tlie duke 
of ClattMice (William IVb who is also . 
childless. The only ch’ud of the late 
dulic of Kent (who died 18201 third 
brother of the k’mg, the princess Victoria, 
iKirii 1819, ia*tho*lie\resa presumptive to , 
the. throne of Ihigland. 

Gkorqe Capoudal, chief of the Chou- 
aus (q. V.), was the son of a'village miller, 
near .Auray, in the Morbihan. When- 
Bretagne took vtp arms, he enterc^ the 
seiTice tes a cominon harseman, joined 
the anoy of the ^'ondee witli a body of 
Bn'toiis, after it had passed the Loire, 
and, ot the siege of Granville, vyas mafte’'^ 
an officer. He distinguished hitpself by 
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'<^en^ at Mans and ^van;, lie took ref-.^ exciting tserntnotlons in France, and 

(—V! --,1—. I—assassinatiHgthe first consul. Tbf^y were 

brought by eajjitain Wright in a 


nge'in hie nafive 'provii^ where ho oii-> 
tfisted peasants ana sridoift out of employ, 
and placed himself af ttteirhead. Being 
'.surprised by a rapuldican column, he was 
thrown into prison, m Brest, witii his fa¬ 
ther. After ii long captivity, he escaped' in 
* tlie ‘ dress of a sailor, and again took the 
chief coinmatid of liis canton, lie now 
, endeavored to remove the noblfJs from 
die command, and, from the year 17i>5, 
wns considered as die head of a pleiieian 
jjarty. In 17%, he had tlie ('.onimaud, of 
tlic division of the Morbilian. In 1^1)9, 


licloiwing to the English navy, 
gni, George and'Moreau were to act as 
chiefs in this conspiracy, which was,liow<: 
ever, detected ami frustrattHi by the police. 
Gt^urge rekAitied concealed in the ci^tai 
until'March, 1804, when be w'os arrested 
near the l.uxernliurg, after be bad driven 
about in a fiacre Ibr two da^s, not being 
able to get out of tlie walls of Paris. He 
ilefinidcd himself by disidinigiiig two pis¬ 
tols, which brought two pobce ofticera to 


lie. again took u|> anns, whn among die the ground. Hr then juni{>pd from tht 


chiefs who were accompanied by tlio 
greatest numlie'r of followcra, and, ueeoid- 
ing to the accounts of the n-publicans, 
enjoyed the entire confidence of bis 
troofis. He was even sjwketi of as gen¬ 
eralissimo. Alwut that time, be again <k‘- 
cupiod Lower Bretagne, and was tlie only 
«meral-hi-cbief who was not noble, llis 
'divusion was most fn^mently engaged 
;virb tlie republicans, and was sent to A- 
, ceivq a supply of muskets and raiuions, 
fwhich had boon landed on the banks oi' 
tlie Vilaine, by the Engb.sii. He, for a 
long time, refused the proposals of jM-nce 
oftered by tJic con.siil Bona parti;; but, 
after the engagerneuis df Grandebanip 
and Elven (Janudly' 25 and 2(!, J800), 
finding that all the ebiels, I’rotte only ex¬ 
cepted, had snbmitteil to the n.'puhlic, he 
resohrri to conclude peace. I'Vbniarj’ l>, 
knowing that general Bruuc was recon¬ 
noitring, he went to meet him, aceotn- 

f ianied only by two Chouans, at tiie vil- 
age of Tbeix, and, having infoniieil the 
general, by one of his rotniHUiions, of Jiis 
desin* to ^jieak to him, be bud an inter- 


vebicle, and endeavored to esc.a|M‘, but. 
he. was Biirroimded bv the crowd and. se¬ 
cured. He was cartied to the prefiTtuiv,, 
luid thence to the temple. The trilHUial, 
lwfon> which be wts tried, with a great ’ 
niimiM'r of nrcoinjiiiccs, found him guilty 
of an attempt on the lile of the first con¬ 
sul, and be was condemned to death, Mav 
11, 1H04, and executed at Paris, June 2l. 
He wa.s :i5 j<.*nrs old, sliowcd, during his 
trial, the greatest coolness, Was veiy care- 
liil not to e.tjKise bis aecoitipJices by his ' 
answers, and openly |>roclniincd his ad- 
ben'iiVi* to tbr cause of the Bourtions. 

GEon(fE-NoBX.£: an ancient English 
coin of the size of a double, ducat, whieii 
was coined under Henry VlII, in 1540. 
The naiuc is from il.c holy knight St. 
George, wbii-Mi unage is coined on it. 
'J’lie gold is of 22 enrat.s: 

Georgktow.n; a {Kist-town andjxirtof 
piftiy, Wasbiiigtou eoiinty, and dwtrict of 
('olumbiti, on the north-east bank of tli'c 
Potomac, ulxiut 200 miles from its mdutb, 
and dOO from the raiies of .Virginia, Jl 
1.(^1 of the eapitul in Washington; Ion. 


■ view with him in the ojien field, and the ^ 77^' .5' W.; lut. 38° .5.7 N.; populfitiou ' 
ebnditions were turanged wiiliin the hi. 1810, 4948; in 1820, 7300; in 1830, 


e^ce of im hour, lieorge jirouiihcd to 
msmiss Iris troop.s. and to surrender his 
' Anna. The comiiiions having Is'ch rati- 
ified by the eupsuls, 1 r* went to Paris, on 
the invitation of Bonajiurte, who endeav¬ 
ored to eonvinee him, and oflip.r chiefs of 
the Vend6e, of the pmpyiety, of their sub¬ 
mitting to the existing go\ ernmeiit. Tlicv 
all went away satisfiexl with the first consul!, 
• except George. He afterwarrls went to 
IxuKion, where he met with a fiivuralile 
reception from the French jirinces and 
th& En^kh ministera. The idea of the 


8441. It is separated Ironi Wasliington 
by a small river, called Jlock ereek, oyer 
which thert* are two bridges. • It contwns 
a* niarkct-hoiise, a iMillege, a laincastriaii 
sciiiKil, a pulilic libiaiy, r four, banks, and 
houses of public worship lor EpiscoiMi-' 
bans, Preshyteriuiis and Mctiiodists. The ■ 
sitdutinn is feiy pleasant, comhianding a 
licautiful view of the river, the city of 
Washington, and the surroundmg couu- 
try. The Aouses arc princijMilly built of ; 
brick, and many of tliom are elegant. On 
the hills, #]ettr the town, tliera arc several 


inlerual machine is said to have originated fine .country seats. The situation is veiy 
■with him. He, bowevee*, constantly de- ' healthy,^ and, the 'water excellent It is a 
nied lutviug had any share in it In An- ftoumhing tow'ii, and a place of consid- 
‘ «8t, 1803, and Piefwigm laiidinl entble trads-s In consequence o£tbe. dif- 

o the cc^tt of Konaandy, to execute a fioulties of navigation occagioniea by a bar 
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3 miles below 4bc town, a coiun^eca^e ing on tbe sMt-maiiib is '.6f„n^^y fbi^, 
part of tho produce is transpdrtod to same qual^ as*tliat of irionds. In 
AlcxSJidria, aud exported from that place.' the rear of this mars|ht^ commence the 
Georgetown collera is a Catholic inBtitu<-' pine barTen& 'Hie ni^ apd. cro^ are 
tion, under tho direction, of the incorpp- oordered, with swamiMi .ot marshy which, 
rated Catiiolic clergy of Maryland, It' at eyeiy tide, for J5 or W miles fidiu the' 
was first inooiporated in ITUS, and ?vas coast, are eidier wholly or partially jbver- 
auUiorized to confer degrees by act of flowed. These constitute the rice jrfaii- 
(-oogress 111 181.5. Tlie nuinber of stu- tadons. The pine barrens extend irom 
<lents is about 150. (10 to 90 miles from the sea,' beyond 


pine barTen& 'Rie nyem apd. cro^ are 
Dordered, with swamiMi .ot marshy which, 
at eyeiy tide, for J5 or W miles fidiu the' 
coast, are eidier wholly or partiallyjowf* 
flowed. These constitute the rice jdaii* 
tadons. The pine barrens extend town 


tints is about 150. (10 to 90 miles from the sea,' beyond 

GeobcetowN; a post-tdwn, port of cii- , which die cuuntry becomes uiievep, di. 


iry,an(l capital of Georgetown districf, 
South Ctirolina, on the west side of Win- 
yaw l*ay, at die eiitronce of Bampit river, 
J2 miles from the acu, (10 noitli nortb-ctist 


versified with hills, aud mountains, and 
poss(;ssea a strong, rich soil. I^tis section 
priMliices eotton, tobucou, Indian ^oni, 
wheat, and other kinds of grain. TImi 


Charleston, ViA sraith 1''aycUcviUc ; Ion. north-western jKirt of the staUv is moun- 


71P i&y W.; hit. 32^3^1' N.; population, 
■tiKiut 2000. It, contains a conrt-liouse, a 
lUil, a bank, an uciatleiny, aiul scveml 
houses of pulilic woi-ship. The Pcdcc, 
VVuccuinaw end Black rivers flow into 


tainons, and u]>ouud.s in sublime and pic- 
turL‘s<]ne scenery. Tlic staple production 
is eution. The sea-island cotton is of die 
veiT best qiialit}', and is comniouh' w’orth 
about twice, a.s much 'as dial which 


Winyavv liay, and connect Gcorgeiowii 
with the luick countr}. At the month of 
'he hay there is u Iwr, widch pn tenis the, 
entrance of vessels drawing more tlian 11 
tect of water. 

Geohuia: onwof the I’. .'*tiUes, Ixnind- 
.ed north by Tennessee and North Caroli¬ 
na; north-east by Sunth •('^arohna, from 
which it is seiMiratcd by Savannah river; 
“oiilh-east by tlie, Atlantic occiui; south 
by Florida territory, and we.st by AUiIki- 
ina. The Chatahitochee riter forms Ihe 
western houndury, 157 niNcs, to .Hiller’s 
Bend. The remuinder of the line inns 
north 10 th'grces west, (ieorgiu e.vteinls 
from lat. 19' 48 ' To 3.5^ xN., and from 
Ion. «P to■80“ 17' W. It is ;W0 miles 
long from north to south, and 210 from 
e.'i6t to we.st, and eoiitains njivvards of 
'iSjOOO snnare inih's. Population in 1790, 
82,0(K); ill 1800, l(i2,000; in I810,2.i2,l;j2; 
/n 1820, in 1824, 22,-),048 wliitcs, 

aud 17.5,882 blacks; total 400,‘*;10. , The 
number of eounfies, in' 1827, was 70. 
.Millod^ovillc, on die Oeoneo river, is tlie 
■*eat of giivenimont. Savtumoii mul Au¬ 
gusta are the largest lown.s. The prinei- 
]»al rivets are the Savannah, Ogeeclwc, 
Alotangihu, Satillu, Oakinulgee, Oetmee^ 
St. Mary’s, Flint, Chatahoochoe, Talla¬ 
poosa and Coosa. The eoasi of Georgia, 
for four or fire rnih^ iiduud, is a salt- 
rnarab; mosUy uiiiuhahited. In front of 
ibis, towards die sea, there is a chain of 
islands of gray, rich soil, covered, in their 
natiinil tmte, with pine, liickoiy and live 
oak, and yielding, when cultivated, sen- 
islmid cottou. Tlie iHipi;i|ial ^ these 
islands are Tybet*; Warsaw, 0^ibaw, 
Catliariue’s, Wapello,. Fit. .Sbuon’s, Jp- 
.. 'kyland Cumboriaud. The land bonjer- 
• 


grow.> in the interior of the country. 
Rice is prothiced ,in largi^ ({uantities, and 
of gofjd quality. Some, tobacco is also 
raised for exiiortution. The quaiitity pf 
cotton exported from .Stivaiuiuh'hi the 
year ending S<‘ptenibpp 30, 1830, was 
247,862 bags, and from Darien 3,01^. 
bags. The exjiorts of rice from Savannah 
for the year ending September 30, 1826, 
■were,ll,4.5.j tierces; and of tobacco, 178 
hogfdiciuls. Considerable quantities of the 
.suite articl ■< were lilso exported from 
Itanen, Brunswick and l^t. Maiy’s. Tlie 
tl>n*srs aflurd an abundant siqiply of fine 
timber, consisting ciiiefly of otik, pine, 
Inckorv, mniberry and cpdar. Melons 
grow ber<‘ in great perfection, and figs are. 
i'ommoii. (Jranges, limes, citrous, jiears; 
pesiebejs, and a few other fruits of miki 
climates, are also ciilfnated. A part of 
the soil is well suited to thefgrupe vine. 
The climate is mure mild Uian in the 
.suiie latitude on the Missis.sij»pi river.' 
The mereury, in summer, rise^ to 90 de¬ 
grees, and sometimes a.s hij^h us 98, or 
even 100. This is true of nearly eveiy 
piut of the II. States. But the winters hi- 
Mississippi and Lnuiidaiia ofleu present a 
f«w days of snow and cold, which are 
never equalled,^ in the same latitu«le, on 
the Athuitic coast. In the low country 
of Georgia, near the .swaiiqis, bilious 
compluiiits and fevers’ are veiy common 
diiriug tlie months of July, August and 
September. At tlie ajiproach of this ««B-, 
son, the rich planters, with Beir fatnilieBr 
njiiiove eitlicr to the seii-islandi^ of to 
more elevated situations. The legiidature, 
of Georgia, ealleil the genertd'' asstuM^, 
consists of a senate and a house of repre¬ 
sentatives. It meets on the first Monday of 
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Novetiibor. Its members are obosea by 
counties, each county seailing one seim- 
'tor, and from one to four representatives, 
« 'according to its populatKnn A number of 
negroes, in various ports of the state, arc 
eoiploved, under overseers, in working on 
roads and rivers. Accoitbng to the re¬ 
port of Uie comnnttee of internal iin- 
provetnent, tjio canal from the Savnuinah 
to the Ogeechee was expected to be com¬ 
pleted in March, 1830, at the evin'iise of 
about $165,OdO. Tha design is to extend 
the canal jo die \latanialia, innkuig its 
'length 72 miles. The ]>nmipul literary 
senuuarv in tins state is Fnuikhii college, 
or the uun ersitv of Geoigia, ot \tlieiis, 
which lias funds to the amount of 
$136,000, of which $100,000 are invested 
in the bank of the state' of Georgia, 
winch stock the state gumanties toviild 
eight jier cent. jw*r annum. \ccoidmg 
In Shtrvvood'" Gazetteer of Georgia, 
“there art' about 80 lucurpoiated iicade- 
mies in this ''Ute, C4 of winch have Intii 
OTOUght into operation Tin avtrasre 
iiviintier of pupil-> m each is 47 = 3008 
In the northi m inul soul hem sections of 
the state, there are proli.ihlv fiv< coinmoii 
schools ui cavil count} , 10 «ouiitn ", 30 
pupils fOth. =e 0000, Hi die lunldh 
section, sd} 7 commou school" m^cHih 
couutv,25 counties, = 5250; total num¬ 
ber of pupil" 111 tin‘■aciidf nut" iiinl com 
inon a'hooN, 14,25^ ” The stat< j» 0 ""t"- 
ses acadt inj and pot>r school furuN to a 
considerable amount. Uv an act of the 
legislature of 17‘)2, each roimfv at'idemv 
was nltowed to purchast dn vulin of 
£1000 of coufi"catcd piojHitv, 1000 
ams of land m each count} wen gnuitod 
for the support of schools and uls») a fund 
of $250 000 to be vt"ttd in stot'k" foi tin 
same purjnine The mo"t uunnroii" de- 
norru nation ol Chnstiaius m G< ergi t are 
the Bapti't" \t xt to these are the Meth- 
odiKls. yh( hrst w'ttU merit in G« orgta 
was modi at Saiannaii, in 173?1, hv giii- 
e«d Oglethorjw, win* was alwi its fir"t 
govenior. Tin vvliiu mhihitanls havt 
ven slowly acquired a title to the iambi, 
liecausc the Imlian" in jlus stuft liave 
been more diiqiosi d th in m others to 
aiiopt the arte of civih/< d life For the 
Mme reason, the (lopuldliou is still small, 
considenng die great caw nt of its territo¬ 
ry. Two considerable tnlns of Indian" 
reiftdu pardf^ within'the chamred limits 
• of due state—the Clierokees in the'iioitli- 
■western part, and die Cn*«ks in the west- 
«ni. The riierokees have made greati r 
advances in the arts of civilized life than 
on} other tnbe of North American In- 


diatib. A proposition to remove them to. ‘ 
the west of the MiBsissippi, which haa^ 
been recently made, has excited a deep . , 
interest diroughout the country; aSd it is 
to be hoped that such a course wui he 
jiumued as shall be consistent at once 
with justice and huinantty, vvidi the wel- < 
lare of the Cherokees, and the honor of >' 
the U. States. The following* nonco of , 
them is extnicted from Mr. Sherwood’s % 
Gazetteer of Georgia, puldished ui I827.'* 
“ Widiin the lust 20 years, thi' Cherokees 
have rapidly advaneid towaixls civilira 
tioii. They jiow live in eomfoitable ■ 
liouses, (hiedy in villagi'S, and cultivate 
large farms They rause large herds of 
tattle, whidi thtv sdl for lieef to the in- 
habitaiitii ot iieiglibunng states. Manv 
metliHincal arts have been introduced 
among them. Tliev have.carpenter* and 
blacksmith", and mau} of the women 
hjiin and wtave, and make butler uiitl 
theesf The population, iti"teod of dt- 
ertasmg, as i" the case generally widi 
tnbc" suriouiidMl b} the whites, mereascs • 
veiy mjiidiv Tlit re are now 13,503 im- 
tivis m the nation^ 147 white men and 
/.IwhiU vvoimii huvt iiitermamed with 
tluni. Thev own 1277 slaves. Total, 
].5,0(>0 "oiil« Iiurtase m the la-^t si\ 
vedf", tkitsl. Til* irgovernment IS repuh- 
lu an, urul pow* r i" vtsted in a comimttee 
and couiK jl, lUiswtniig to tair senate and 
hon"( of rt fin -a utativ *" The mt'mbcni 
are ♦ Jet ted <iiic< in tv* o v ear*. Newtown 
IS tlie seat of goveiijm* nt Their judges 
act with aiithontv, and prevent enlirelv 
til* use of at«l(iit bfiiiit" tlunug the sov- 
bioiis til their courts The iriissioii at 
spring Flace vva." established in 1801 
rim* t that tmif, nt arl} a dozen httVe been 
hniuglit mt*i oiiemtioii ui various tiarlB of 
th* nation. The hiimlur of chudreii in 
til* several missitiunty schools is nearlv 
500, all humiiig the English language.^ 
The cultivation of silk, winch, mail prob- 
ubilitV, will bt'conie a valuable branch of ' 
industry in the U. ritutes, has liet n stiC- 
eofesfnll} art* injited in 'Georma. A gen 
tleiij in ill Augusta is said to have obtaiii- 
td wik of evci'Ilent qiiahty. It must be 
I* m* mlicred that tht wild inulberty grows 
III abundance m tlie viciiuty of Augusta.* 

* fh** Kno*v lilt gisu r c ontBiii*! soniA inter 

«sting iti nil* of iniornidtion in relation to tli« gold 
ngioiifc of fiioigia, gathered by w'rsons who 
rtsjii* III that country lu HatJersnam count}, 
on the south side of tht Bkie Hidge. it states that ’ ■ 
many haiufs mv empli^ed (liggiug for gold, and 
large iwouuts xra procured At the Vanoola 
minis, oh lha north side of Uie IDue Kidge 
which IV in ('bcrok*>e nation, about 4000 
bauds are supposed to be employed, whose daily 
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GsoneiA; Ovlf of: a lai^e gui^ of the 
North Pacific ocean, Wween the conti¬ 
nent of North Arnerica and Qhadn at^ 
Vanc^uvePs idand; about 120 miles in ‘ 
length from north to south-; the bread^ 
varies gre-atly in its differont'iiartsi from six 
miles to twenty. It contains several clus¬ 
ters of islands, and branciice off into a 
great nuiriber of canals. It commuiii- 
eates.with the ocean, on the north, by 
Queen Charlotte’s fwund, and on- the 
south by the strait of Juan de Fuca. 

Georoia (in Persian, durgistan; in Rus¬ 
sian, Grusia, Gnmnia; hy thcnatiyi's call¬ 
ed Iberia) ; a minfry in Asia, wilietu is 
IxHjndcd by Circassia, Daghestan, Shir- 
van, Armenia and -the Black sea, and is 
divided by mountains into Western and 
Eastern Georgia.. Russian Georgia, or 
rlie province of Teliis, contains 17,(1:18 
*-t|uare miles, witJi yfW,000 iIJbal)ita^t^. 
Tm-kisli Georgia, or Cartuel {Zemo Karlli)^ 
iielungs to the'iiachalie of Trhaldir, and 
• unuiius 5045 Sfiuare miles, witli 200,000 
mhahitaiits: its caphul is Akalzike. Sep¬ 
arated from Kussiuii Georgia i.s. the Rus¬ 
sian province Imiri’te or Imiretta, contain¬ 
ing l:l,:i70 sqnare. miles, with 270,000 in- 
hidiitaiits. Tliis province comprises the 
fbllmviug divisions:—Imiretta, the native 
■oimtiy of the plieu.sant, with the capital 
KotHlis (Potais^ Mingrelia, Giinel, with 
Poti at the mouth of the river Fa.sh {Pha- 
sig), and Awchusa on the south-wi*stern 
deelivity of the Caucasus. Mingrelia and 
Guriel continue to bo governed by Greek 
Hereditary c-/.ar», triliutury to Russia. The 
former czar of (Jeorgia (Ctulutia and 
Gartalima), lieraclius TiriionnLsovitsi-Ii, 
acknowledged, in 178d,tlic sovereignty of 
llussia, for himself and liis desoeiKlants. 
In 1784, the czar of Imiretta followed his 
example. In 1801, the emperor Paul de- 
' lared himself, nt the reipuist of ihe.czar, 
t hmrgius Iraklivitsch, sovereign of Georgia, 
Old the ein|>eror Alexander formally united 
Georgia with the empire by a iiroclamution 
r<r«cceils arc cstiiriat«i<t at §10,(MX). Tlic Coker 
■ -reek mines bave mon* rerciitly boon itiM-overod. 
Here (be panicles ot gold ufe very small, ami 
:rom the defective machinery, which, as ycl. has 
"cen eiaj^Ioyed,, they have uoi been (ound very 
urolltabie, though the mines aro bvlieved to tiu 
'imte rich. At a few of llieso, w-herc -gooil ma- 
'hines for washing, &e., have been j»rocured, 
and the laborers are diligent, they overage 
'me dollar a day. At these mines, also, a large 
numtmr of hands is et^loyed, aiul tlip nuinbor 
1 * rapidly increasing. Thesi- are in the t’bi'ro- 
k«o nation, within the liuiUs of Tennessee, and 
are about 70 miles from Unoxville. They are on 
'he norUi side of tho Dniroy mAintain^]|l^ronv 
the mines on <ihe Blue Ridge, to thoff on the 
t-'iHcoy mountains^ (he whole cluntry abounds 
with the strougesi indications of gbld. 


of 8^ 12 (24), 180L Tlie 
litring received a«pennon, and Teflia (q. v.) 
was made the seat of igdvenuneot In the- 
’ Awchasa, tlie Russians occupy several 
ft^tresses on the shbre of the Black sea ‘ 
for instance, Anapa. The inhabhaiits- of 
■Avrehosa are.Mohammedontt, and inde 
pendent: they pay no tribute. Christianity 
was introduced, m 3^, from Armenia iu^ 
to Georgia, .the only Caucasian oountryiu • 
which it has entirely maintained itself. 
The Georgian czarina, Tamar, endeavor-, 
ed, in the second lioif of the i2tli centu¬ 
ry, to pnqmgate Christianity among the 
moiiiitaiuccrs. The Greek religion, the 
Iircdoiiiinating faith, is rigidly observed, 
with a number of ancient national super¬ 
stitious customs. The Georgians are very . 
tolerant tow'urds other religions. Under 
the eparcli of Georgia arc 12 archbishops.' 
and bishops and 13 archimandrites. The 
country was, for centuries, the object of 
contest Irntween Turkey and Persia,'was 
piunden)d by lioth, uud its inhabitants car¬ 
ried away as slaves. Tlic Georgians are 
eonsiderod the finest race of men, after 
the (Circassians, and Georgian women are 
the chief ornament of Turkish and Per- , 
sian harems. Though the disposition of 
the jieople has suffered by heavy and con- 
tinuei^ ofipression, valor and generosity 
are still traits of their character. The ■ 
country is niountaiuoAs, being liouuded on 
the north hy the Caucasus, hut is rich iu 
vvootl, grain, cattle, silk, fruits, &c. (See 
(iidden.sladt’s Journey to Georgia and Jm- 
iretla, eeilh jVotes, by Klapruili, Berlin, , 
1815.) Major-geiieruJ Cbatow Inns pub- 
Itsbed a new getieral map of Georgia aiKi 
the ailjncent jiarts of Persia, in 10 folio 
sheets, in the ’topogpiphic bureau of the 
imperial gt'iieral .stuff at Petereburg. Tlie 
Travels of Guinba (Paris, 1826) has sheii 
much light u|)on these countries. 

Georoic (Iroin the Greek ye and 
to work); a niral poem; a poetical descrip¬ 
tion of agricultural pursuits, applied par¬ 
ticularly to a didactic poem of Virgil. 

Geohoico?!; a celebrated agricultural 
iniiltitutioii, founded by count Fe-sfetics, of 
Tolnu, at Kestzhely, in Hungary, where 
over 300 pupils 'are iiiBiriieted in all the 
sciences relating ‘to agriculture, and in 
practical agriculture itself. Natural plii- 
•losopJty, natural history, cheinistr}', tlie. 
voteriniu'y art, mathematics and surveying, 
architecture, liook-keeping, &c., are tawht 
here, llcro is a forest academy (see for-'.' 
ests) and a ridirig school. Ganlens, fields, 
tueadows, vineyards, forests belong to tho 
institution, and cattle, horseh,’ sheep, bees 
and silk-worms pro raised. 


M 
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C&dk^iCM SiDcsu (See jR&irtrfs.j' 
i ' CfEViDX; a Cterman tiibe of tbc &mily‘ 
'llie Ootbs. 'According to Jornandee^ 
<^is natne aignified indolent, and originated 
circumstance, -that when the 
' .whole nation passed from Scandinavia in 
. three vessels, one of them, sailing slower 
than die others, Was called Gmantt, signi- 
'fying, in the Gothic tongue, sioto. Hence 
■ the name of Ggamfre or Gepidm, which 
was, at first, a term of reproach. . They 
first lifed on the banks df tlie Vistula, 
made oou(|iieete in the south, and advanc¬ 
ed to Galicia, and Lodotniria, but were 
defeated by the Goths, whom tli^y after- 
’ wards joined in tbeir irruptions into the 
Roman empire. Lands were subsequent- 
ly assigned them in Thrace by Probus. 
Of Attila’s army they formed a consider- 
• able part. After his death, they shook 
off the yoke of his successor, became al¬ 
lies of the Romans, and remained, for a 
longtime, quiet. lu the year 550, a quar¬ 
rel .‘arose between them and the L<»m- 
fierds, and, in 570, they were defeated, 
vviili great Slaughter, by these enemies, 
and thenceforth lived in subjection to the 
Lombards, the lluns, &c. 


■ rtSOO, 4 voleC); du Ginir^ CqffiereUu' 
Dufaiga ; JESog« de Dumar^ds, &c. His 
chief work is ISeiom comparie dea S^s- 
Umes dt PkUosophie rilativernatt av& Prm- 
cip«s dea Connaiaaancca kumainea (1808, 
3 vols., 2d revised ed., 4 voK, Paris, 1823; 
the 4th vol. closes tlie history of scholastie 
philosophy)i It Is the best work whicli ‘ 
the Freiicn possess on the histwy of phi¬ 
losophy. His essay oh the philosophy of ^ 
Kant received the piwc of the notional 
institute. Dc Gerando, togetlier widi Vil- 
lers, has contributed inuch to make hia 
countiy'men acquainted with tbeJiteraiy 
rcsearches of Germany, pnrdcularty since, 
in his comparative bistorj' of tho different 
philosophical systems, he has given a 
survey of Uic doctrines of Kant, Fichte, 
Sclielling and other German p'hiloeo- 
jvhers. llis last work,^ Du Per^dim- 
nemnd moral ou de PKdttaition de am- 
mfme (Paris, 1820, 2 yols., tiansl. Boston, 
1830), is based on self-knowledge as tlie 
foundation of self-government. It is much , 
esteemed. 

Geranium ; a genus of plants, contain¬ 
ing a vast numlKT of sjiccies, many of 
which are cultivated on account of the 


Geranpo, Joseph Mane de, baron von 
Ramzhauser, was bom at Lyons, aliont 
the year 1770. He was the son of an 
architect, and, from his youth, a friend of 
Cainille Jounlan, w«th whom he went to 
Paris,, in 1797. After the 18tli Fruotidor, 
his friend, who was a member of the 
council of 5QD, Laving bt'cii proscribed, 
he aceom}>anied him to Germany, where 
he became intimately acquaiutrsd with 
German literature, aud wrote a Memoire 
aur VArt depenser, which obtained a prize 
troin the institute. Napoleon having l»e- 
come sensible of his worth, (Jc Gerando 
w:as made secretary-general in the mini.s- 
try of tlie interior, afterwards member of 
’.tbfc committee of regency in Rome, and, 

, in Februaiy, 1811, coiHisellor of state. In 
. 1612, he was intendant at Barcelnua. In 
. April, 1614, he declared in favor of the 
Bodrlions, and, in July, was [ilaced in the 
vcoUncil of state by the king. Naptileqn,’ 
in 1815, left him in bis office, and sent 
4um, ascommissary-genrtal extraordinary, 
into the eastern departments. Here he 
'acted with prudence aud moderation. 

, AftPf the . second return of the king, he 
entered again into the council of state, in 
the department of the interior. With La- 
.borde and Lasteyrie, he endeavorrill to in¬ 
troduce the Lancastrian method of in¬ 
struction into France. This philosopher 
'has written Jha S^nea et‘del*Art depm- 
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elegance of their flowf-re. The calyx is 
jiereisfent, of five leaves; die petals are 
live, alternate with the calyx leaves; the 
stamens are ten, more or It^ connected at 
tlie bast!; the stjde single, tenninothig in 
five stigmas. The species are herbaceous 
or sailruticose, witli the younger stems 
articulate. Most of die cliftivated species ' 
tieloug to the subgeiius pelargoniwn, and 
pre natives of .Soutlicni Africa, wrhare they '■ 
.arc exceedingly numerous, and fdnn a' 
striking feature in die peculiar vegetation 
of diat region. They are of easy cuitiva- 
yon, and may be raised' from sel^ sown 
m d;e spring; but in the winter Utcy re¬ 
quire protection. Three species of gera¬ 
nium proper inhabit the U. States. 

Gerard, Francis, a juinter, of the 
modern French school, bom in Ropi^, in 
1770 (his father was a Frenchman, his 
mother an Italian), must be called the 
most distinguished pupil of David, if be, is 
not to be placed by Ins side os hinr^ff a 
master, llis paintings are distinguished 
by loveliness and grace. His dritwing is 
as correct as his coloring is brilliant and ' 
iiutural. His first instructer, die Statuaiy' 
Pniou, wished to confine him Solely to 
drawing,, but Gerard secretly procured- 
colors, and, in his ,14th year, e^tgeuted «' , 
picture representing the plague. _ Tphis: 
iiictthte breathes a noble, ardent mhid, as . 
well as k demi sense for antique beauty-' 
Under David’s guidance, Gerard 'inade 
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rapid progress Ue wiffiyin tbebegihniiig./Naaim'aiid 
a zealous partisan of the rovolutiOD, &iia whi(m latter plade he'^k 5000. Austrians t 
was nwde a judgo in the revolutionaty OTisoners. After the lestoration of Louis,* 
tribunal. ‘In order, howevei*, 'not to GOrard was sent to Haiphut|; to bring-, 
partake in the process of the queen, he back the French Cruops, and, on his re¬ 
feigned sickness.' lo his portraits, ^mrd turn, wa.s made a knight of Sr. Louis, and 
is very unequal. His historical painting received the grand cordon of the le^on 
sue few, compared with his portraits. ' In of honor. WJien Najtoleon reascemled 
the braiiclf of portrait-iMiintirtg, he h^ no the throne, he appointed him general-in-, 
rival but Rob. Lcfebvre. For a'ltortraitofa chief of tlie army of tl»e MosefM, and, at 
private iKjrson, lie commonly receives from the head of that army, Girard carried tho ■ 
I.'jOO to 2400 francs; for every fnil-leiigth position and village of Ligny, and cbntrib- 
pictiire of a member of Bo'napwle’s fatiiily, utcd greatly to the defeat of Bliwher. His 
he received 510,000 francs. Among Girard’s corps next JSrmcd a part of the armj' of 
historical paintings arc his BelLsariiis, e.x- Grouchy, which manoeuvred oh the Hyle,^ 
hibited in 1705. The rt>mj)ositidn is ex- during the battle of Waterloo, and in thi^" 
(irmely simple. No less <list?nguishcd are ssjrvice be was wounded. Sihee then, 
liis Ossian, hisCu[)id and Psyche, the Four count Girard has not been employed, un- 
\gf«Jof Ijife,and bisDaplinisnnd ChlfKj,ex- til the revolution of 1830,-after which he ' 
iiibitcd in 1H25. Thellattleof Ausierlitzhe was made minister of war, and, together* 
painted w'ith nducfancc, and only at Napo- with I,,aiuvctte and admiral Duperre, a 
leon’.sconimand. Gttrar(^|Miinted king Lou- marshal of France. (See JFVtttjce.) Gen-, 
is XV Ilf. the emperor Alexander, the king oral Girard comniandod, July 20, 1830^ 
of Prussia, the .king of .Saxony, the duke the Intdy which took tlie Tuilcries, after 
of Orleans, and many of the princes as-- Lafitte and other deputies had their inter- 
setiiblcd in Paris at the time o( tlie oecu- view with inarehal Marinont. (See France, 
]Hition of tlte city. His F.iitrance of Hen- History of.) 

■ry IV into Paris, fimshefl in the year IH17, GERHtKo, Paul, horn in Saxony, 1506 
.‘U) fiiel in hntidtli an<l 10 f^et in height, or l.>(>7, died in 1676, (xintrihuted latgelvy* 
was the first woik: of an ordered by Louis to the great slock of. rUciman ’ nyuite. 
XVlIl, after his retiini. It wa.s engraved .‘^ome^if his li^u)>iiN are very riopular in 
liy Tosclii, ill 1826. This work jirociired tJermany, and »^ften quoted, lie vjas all 
' <W;rard the title of the first painter of the Ids life an i^fliciating Vlergyraan, very pi¬ 
king. fie is also a memlier of the orders oils and.cllftentive to his parochial duties. '' 
of St. Michael and the legion of honor, as (TpAwAi^’, St.; the nameofa number of 
well iLs of the academies at Paris, A'^ieniia pjjidces in ‘ Fninee, among whicfi is St.’ 
.md f'lorence. j^ermuin-en-ljayc, a town in the dejiart- 

Gkrakd, count ;’{iinih!<> otlieer, horn in Iment of Seinc-et-Oise, over two leagucssi 
Lorraine, in 1774. H<' in the. early liiorth fromVersailles„atul four leagueawest 

campaigns of the n;volution as aid-de- Inorth-west fi'om Paris, on tho left oank 
camp to general Jlernadotle, uiid n'ached the Seine. It contains 11,011 inhab- 
tlie rank of hrigadier-geiienil during the Itants. The most remarkable building 
Prussian camjMiign, in 1806. Very soon lliero is the royal palace, .commenced by 
after thi’s, he was made comnmuder of tile 'l/harles V, in 1370, anft emliellished by 
legion of honor, .ami ploced at the head of sYveral of his successors, including Hen- 
the staff of the French army in Denmark. rV IV and XIV.. Its sitp is fine, 

In 16|p8, he weeivial the Danish order of nifcd the aparmients very lieautifid. On 
Datinebrog. In tlie canliMiign of 180!), thV first Sundays of August luid Sepfein- 
he distinguisiii'd liihlseU'at the'combat of Im'V Ihirti begin to lie held in . the forest 
Urfiir, in front of the bridge of Lirttz, luid nc.«r Su Gernuiin, each'of three days’ con- 
particiiJarly at the Irnttle Of Wagrani, in tiniianee. They jiro real\/f'fes champftrn^ 
which he commanded the Saxon cavalry, ami tnqny Parisians gd there. Under 
His conduct in 1812, at the battles of Va- Loivii^ XlV, the castle was tlie asylum of 
lentinaand Borodino, and, indeed,on every Jan vcs II and his ftuniiv. James II died 
occosiou, induced Napoleon to give him hen I in 17-01, his daughter in 1712, a^,;' 
the CAiminaiid of tlie division of general bis ’^If’e in i7I8. Charles fX, Henry II* 
Gudin, who hatl licen killed. At Frank- andlliouis XIV, were horn here. The 
fort on the Oder, Gerard,' with a small manltfactures of St. Germain are incon-; 
body of troops, defeated 2^0 Ruisiaii sideilahlo. <> " . 

cavalry,'.whicii intercepted mspaq|g^ to GilsRMAm, enunt St.; a famous ad-' 
Hcrlln, |h the camiiaJgn ef I8l4, he vcntt|irei' aind dchymist. whose name and* 
gained ghatt reputation at Dionville, at. origi P are unknown. He sometimes caUed 




. hitBMir Aymar, or marquifl de ^tmar, 
«iid was prdial^ a Porfaedfisa by birtU. 
' Cagliostro (q. v.), on tus first journey to 
'Ocraiany, became accniointed with him in 
' Holstein, and learned Bew*artB of decep¬ 
tion under his instrucdohs. St. Ger- 
’ main was vereed 'in cbenrtistiy and other 
' sciences; but hia irresistible inclination 
* for ma^c did not permit him to seek fep- 
utation ui/the usual patlis. He spent his 
time in travdliqg about, and, by his impu¬ 
dence and cunning, he imposed on die 
credplity of -the weak, and even gained 
access to several enurts. According to 
bis own account, he tvas 3oO years old, 
und had in bis album a sentence tvritten 
by the celebrated Montaigne. He always 
had in his {Kissession a powerful elixir, 
which would restore youdi to the bid, atid 
which always preserved his strengUi. On 
his second voyage to India, whioh he pre¬ 
tended to have made in 1755, he succeed¬ 
ed, ns he said, in gaining die chief object 
of all adepts, namely, the uiaking of 
precious stones; and it is reported, that, in 
i773, .while with the French ambassador 
at the Hague, lie broke to jiieces a valua¬ 
ble diamond of bis own manufacture, af- 
‘Ter liaving sold a similar one for 51500 
loUtsuU/t. u erc the secrets of futuri¬ 

ty hidden from lus fN 

die French the death of a, ^V. His 
povver extended even to brt,^^, afjinials • 
he inspired serpents with a sen. 
the charms of music. He possesst . 
are told, die rare power of lw*ing able 
write widi both hands at the same time, 
bn two different slieem of [laper, what-t 
even was dictated to him, so that it wa>t 
impossible to distinguish the Iiand-writ-^ 
ings. He played in so masterly a mauiie|. 
on the violin, as to produce the efiiict o > 
sevenU instruments. In short, he wa^ 
. tieidicr destitute of talents nor of kiuMjj^ 
^ulge, and he would liave become faiiioij^^ 
had not preferred to, become notO'* ’ 
%Me. •• ■ ’ * -.*■ 




New light has iieen dirowii on 




history by the Mimoires rfe Mad. Jf 
haugset, 

■ Gehmahicvs, Caisar; u Roman 
celebrated for his vietc^ries over the 
mans,’son of Claudius Drusus Nero, 
the younger Antouia, a niece of 
tus, jusdy esteemed for her virtues, 
liereon inherited. Tiberius,,hLs pa'j,,rnuj 
uncle, adofited him. He afterward^ ^ 
ininistened the questorship, and was 
consul before die lawful age. Au; 

»Hed 
was 

ny. Tiberius «icceeded to die 
ment. Gprtnanicus w'os invited 


'ml 'rdbellkius lenMis to astnime the tx^; 
reign authority, but he refined.' jHe tW''; 
crobed ,die Rhinq^ and, surpmiing the* 
Marsi in a drunken riot, m^e .a lianrit^^' 
slaughter among diem, aud’destroyed die-: 
temple of Tanfhna. Iff a similtu* manner' 

. he dofeated, in the followmg year, the. Cat- 
ti,*and,' after having burnt their city of 
Mattium (according to Mnnneit, Moiwg-),- 
he victoriously returned over the RhUiei 
Here some deputies of Segestes appeared/ 
tliefore him, soliciting, in the name of tbei'f 
master, his assistance against Arnnnim, . 
‘ the son-hi-l.'iw of Segostes, by whom the 
latter was liesicged.' Germaniqus hasten*, 
ed to his re.scue, delit'cred him, and made * 
Thusncldo, wife of .\rminius, prisoner. 
Arminius Uicii prepared forwar,nud Ger- 
maniciis collected iijs forces on the Ema. 
A battle ensued. The - Roman legions 
wlfre already receding, \vhcn Gennauicus 
renewed the attack w'ith fresh troops, and 
thus happily nvertod die rout that direat- 
ened him. .\nniiuus retreated, and €ter,r, 
inonicus was content to regain the bankSf 
of the Ein.s, and retired with' honor fronf 
a contest which liis .army could no longer 
sustain. After liaving lost another part 
of his truo)>s during his retreat, by a vio¬ 
lent Storm, wliich wrecked the vessels in" 
which they were einliarked, he reached' 
tlie mouths of die Rhine, with a feeble- 
remnant of lii.s army, and employed die 
winter in making new pri'purationH for 
war against the Germans. He built a 
fleet of 1000 vessels, in ordey to avoid the 
diflicult route Ity land through forests and; 
morasses, und landed at the mouth of die 
Ems. Frocei,ding, thence towards fob 

Wesf-r, he found the (nieriisd assemlded 
,on the opiMxsite bunk, with die intention 
of contesting the piiMiagc. Nevertheiess, 
lie efl'ect(;d it, and fought a batdp, which 
liegan at day-break, and terminated to foe 
advantage of the lloUians, On the suc¬ 
ceeding day, the Gonnaiis renewed foe 
contest with fun', and carried disorder in¬ 
to the ranks of thq Romans, -but G,etoian- 
icus maintained possession of Uie field- 
The Genaons reuimod into foeir fiwe^ 
Gornianicus rcib'mliarkcd, and, after haviitf 
experienced a terrible ^onn, by wbk® 
part of ilia fleet was dissipated, weht into/ 
winter quarter^ but not umil lie had' 
made anudier hicutwoij| into die countij, 
of the Marsi. This expedition wa» hW 
last in Germany. Tibenua, jealqua of ,foe 


,^)vem- whose jioi^larity appeared dangerous ,.fo 
sevc- liim, he sent him, invested wifo nlm^ 
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iherer^ ^ tl»e same time appointed Pi- 14<>nj Kinj^on-uppn-nm^ in JSiigWid; 
go» proud, ^doraifteering and'ii^exi- - Leith and j)undee, in Scotland I Dunkirk^ 
hie cnu'acter always thwarted the inten- in France*; O^kid; Flushi^ Antwerp, 
tions of Germanicns, governor of Swa. Amsterdam and Rotterdam,' ir 
It was evident that they could not long Emden, Bremen and llarabuh 
condnuB to act together, and Piso con- "many ; Christiansund and I 
reived buc#» an inveterate hatred against Norway. 


Qcitnanicus, as to make it very nroimblc, 
tliat die latter was j>oisoned i)y him. 
Gennaiiicus died in tlie your of Rom'e 
774, ^ed 34 years. Rome lost in . him 
one of her la^vost and nohWt citizens. 

G±rma.n or North Sea; ^)^- 

tween Greta l^itain, Holland,‘Germany, 
■Denmurk and ‘ Norway. It is about 
200,000 squaat* miles in c.ytenL 1’he tides 
are. greatest on the coasts nf Holland and 
Enj^and, where it is"ennOnrd within nar- 
rower limits. The waters are stiller than 
those of.tlie Baltic, but l(‘ss so than Uio'sc 
of the tiiain ocetui: tlu'y contuin a larger 
portion of imctuous mutter and of marine 
plants, and fiequently present a luminous 
appettrunce. (Sec Jllot/iwra.) A deserip- 
tiuu of the banks of the North hea,found- 


inrranee*; ustend; rmshmg, Antwerp. 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam,'in HoBana: 
Ejnden, Bremen and Harabu^, in Ger- ‘ 
'many ; Christiansund and .wigen, in. 
Norway. - ' ; 

' Gekmantowa' ; a pok-town in Phila-* 
delphia county, Pennsylvania; 7 mil^). 
north of'Pliiladclpliia ; population, 4311.' 
It contains a bonk, aif academy, and 8cv>- 
eral Ijouscs of pubUc worship, tor Presby¬ 
terians, for German Calvinists, foK Luther- • 
ans, for Friends and for Mennonists. Ris \ 
pleastintly situated, and hub considerable 
inariufiictiircs. Most of the bouse? ue 
built on one street, which is abdut tw'o 
miles ui length. Here is the principal con- i 
gregation of the Mennonists in America. 

A battle was foyght here on ,the 4th of 
October, 1777,' laitwe,™ the Americans, • 
under general VV'asUingtoii, and tiie Brit¬ 
ish. iThc Americans Tost 20i killed, 500, ’ 
w'ounded, and four ttikcii prisoners: the 
British losK 70 ki lied, and 4.30 wounded .* 


ed on nutneroiia soundings, with an illus¬ 
trative chart, is,contained intliefiflli num¬ 
ber of the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour¬ 
nal. It o[Kin.s into the Atlantii* on the 
north, and communicates with the Eng¬ 
lish clituinel by “ihe'strait.s of Dover, and 
with the Bfiltic In’ the Seaggcnic (ij. v.) 
and Citttegut. (q.*".) It nfay he eensid- 
yred as divided into two part.s by the Dog¬ 
ger bank, wliicli iravers|}s if in nlmosi all 
its widlli (lietwoeu 5Fund .'i?'’ latitude, 
and 3° 4(K and 0° 37' E. loii'gitiide). In 
goficriil, the navigation, i.s dangerous, e.\- 
]K)8ed to violent and variable winds : a 
strong tide, running in the direction from 
north to south, is uiiich increased by 
northerly and north-westerly winds. The 
tisherics are extensive, both on t)ic Dog- 
>r hank and the con.st.s of Great Britain, 
olland, Denmark dnd Norway; llisy art* 
still greater at its northern extrcniity, in 
the direction of die Orituey uiul Shetland 
islands. No part of the ocean is better 
htted (tir forrmng ahlt! seamen. The men, 
accustomed to t{ie frctiuen^ changes and 
huigterous navigation of this .sea, need not 
fear to encounter the Atlantic; and it has 
accordingly been the nurstJiy of the great- 
, est maritime powers in,Europe. Tlieforr 
' ination of the Zuyder, Z«o (<1- v.), in the 
13th century, by a great irauption, and the 
destruction of'au Island on the ctiast of 
Sleswiok, in 1^4, arc proofe of J^^ury, 
The only ioland of much mpoitonce is 
Heligol^d,, belonging ,to Great' Britain. 
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and taken prisoners. 

Germany, Geography and StATis- 
Tics OF. G(‘miany is hounded east by 
Westf'rri Prussia luid Posen, Poland, Cra¬ 
cow, Galicia, Ilungaiy and Croatia; south 
by fill’ Adriatic, tlie Lomhardo-Venetian 
kingdom and Switzerland; west by France, 
and the kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
iiortJi by the North sea, Denmark and the' 
Baltic. ' It extends from .5° ‘20' to* 20“ 
20' E. Ion., and from 45^ to 55° N. 
laf., with an area of 25(f,000 square^., 
miles. 1 1 is watered by .*>00 rivers, among , 
which (JO are navigable. The prinei|i^ 
are the Douulie, tlie Rliinc, the Wo8er,thc 
Elbe aiid the Oder (.tec tliose cuiiclcs). The 
principal lakes are that of Constance, of 
Cliicm, of Cirknitz, the Traun»f;e, the 
'Wurmsci', the Diuniuersee, tlie Plauen- 
sec, & c. The country is mountainous in 
the south ; in tlie north it is principally,. 
level. Germany descehds towanls the. 
Nqrtli sea and the Baltic from the south, and 
in the north-west, is constantly encroach¬ 
ed upon by tlie A*a.' The indst soutliern ■ 
chain’ of Gennan mountains is fonned by 
tlio Tyrolese Alps, tlic Allis of AllgaM,the ' 
(■amic apd JuliatrAlps, running from east 
to west. The most northerly mountain ^ 
chain extends, in a winding directipil, ' 
from east to west. It begins ; 

Carpathian nioijnt&ins, with tlte SudeBe;.;, 
.chom, which given out the Kiesengetuige, ' 
between Silesia and Bohemia*; to tne^ 
,.8outb-\vest are the Moravian mountainst 
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to the I| 0 rtii-we 8 t, the Bohettliao forest. 
From the latter, tJie Saxoil Fjrzgebir^ goes 
'> ^off to the north-east, the flchtolgebirge fo 
‘ the' nortli-west, end north-west of this 
;' fast lies tiie Tliuriiigiah forest. Tlte most 
nortliern niofintame of Germany are’the 
, Hurt£, to.tlic west of which, and crossing 
the Weser, extertl the Weser mountains, 
' forming, near Jn^deii, the Westphalian 
Gates. Soutlrv^araly from tlii> are tlu> 
Sauerland mountains the ’iVestemuId 
and the Siebengelnrgi* on the Rhine. 
Frpm the Thuringinn fon st, to the “Noulh- 
east, extend the Rho< n, tlie Vogt l-JaTg 
snd,th^ Taiinn-, the latur of which 
stretches to tl.( Rhine From the Rhotn 
mouptaiiis, soutbwardJ}, run tht Sjn-s&art, 
tlie Oden wait], the ."^hw art/n aid (Black 
Forest, q.t.), which euends to the fqtptr 
Rhine, and is conneitefi townnls the cast 
with the Rough or Sual>i,ui \lps aiwl aj)- 
p^<'hes the \lp-of Mlgaii Btuiiultlie 
Rhine are the Donnt rsl^rg ami HuikN- 
Tiick, which, with part ot the Ardenne', 
are t onnectfed w ith titje V< >*>ge'«. In north¬ 
ern GennaH}, th<i< are baiuh iKath-. and 
moors, and man} districts i tmtam It rule 
strips oiilj along the l.u’gc n\f.is On tie 
whole, ilie soil j-, Rmle. Tlie chniaK is 
temperate and healthy; m llit poitli mo'c 
wot anti setere, m the south mon dr\ and 
niild. Tlienumlitr of mhahituriN h t-ti- 
. mated gt 34,343,DW) in 2:ilK) towns of 
which 100 h^te oter PtKK) iiiliubitants 
2340 market villages 104.000 villages,ami 
nuryerous small settlement- 01 the in¬ 
habitants, then, were, m If'25, 

Germans,..27,70.'>,s'»5 

Slavonic origin, . - . 5,:i2.'i,0(»0 

Walloons and Frtnth, . 1100,000 

^ Jews, . 2'>2,.'KK) 

Itahans, .... . . Ib8,000 

Gipsit s .'KIO 

Ariuuiians and firetk*!, . . IKK) 

In the hfiirie vear, ^le uuriibfr of jitr- 
ikiitt of differt'iit religions was as loWtJW s. 

Cathohes,.18;f7C,:W 

i! Protestaiitb, .... I."i,l.’j0,500 

’ Jews,.202,r»00 

Greeks and Armenians, , , 

The number of students in the ynnw-i- 
ties (^) was, in lr521i, alfout If*,000 ;* 

Vietina, fbonded 1365, in ld2ti had I'KK) 
Berlin, “ 1810, « IHSM « J706 

Gdmngea, “ 1784, « 182i> “ IfKA 

*It must be reawinbcred tbai, lu ( aboiit 
comitnes, the name tUnUnt i*. giviti lo all uIki 
are pureuiBg clavsicai sUrfli< t, but, in Pnitesiaat 
dotminta,It signified only^ilung nun vvlio lioe 
paMod thrcHigb the atadeinit coutm Heim tlie 
/appareai^ wpenenly oi tile uauibLn. lu \ lutna 
^ ever those w Berba , 

(K . .. . I 


_ ^ _ BktAenlt 

Prague,founded 1348, in 1828 had 1440 
Leipsic, “ 14{», “ 1829 “ 1000 

Munich, « 1826, “ 1828 v 1776 

Halle, “ 1(»4, “ 1828 « • 1385 

Breslau, “ 1702, “ 1828 “ 1021 

Bonn, “ 1818, « 1829 “ 

Tubingen, « 1477, « 182!) « 874 

Heitlellierg, « KMi, “ 1829 “ 600 " 

Wurzbiiig, “ 1403, “ 1829 « 513 

Freiberg, “ 1457, “ 1829 “ 667 

Jena, “ 1,557, “ lh29 « 650 

Gitwii, “ 1607, « 1829 “ 653 

Marhing, « 1.527, « J82f) “ 347 

lirldiigen, “ 174!1, « 1829 “ 449 

- II liTOX a latia u <>ai\ 


(irt'ilswalde,“ 14.54, « 134 

Rostock, “ 1419, « 02.5 

Munster, “ ]tJ31, ** 400 

Fiirtli, “ « 85 

Iniispruck, “ 182t5, - “ 300 

Grat/, “ 1827, “ 300 


Then* are public libraries in 150 places, 
with .5,113,500 vulume& 10,000authors 
protliict* uniuiallv fioin about 3:100 to 
,5000 iievV books. There are ulioiit 100 
political journals 220 otlier journals, and 
about 150 jitriodical publications. Ger- 
inun> IS ncii in natural productions. Ex- 
ctlltnt cattle are raistd'in many parts of 
the coimirj Holstein, Mceklenbiiig, & e., 

are distinguished loi fht ir gota! breed of 
lioisi The breed ’of sheep has l»cen 
much improved bj flit inToductitm of 6ie 
merinos. W/siphalu hml Havana have 
an txcelleiit bitcd of swiue. Goats, 
asst s, t.ime .and wild ftivvl, bees, die Silk-' 
vvoiin, miinervKis kinds t)f fisli, craiw, deer, 
«iml III some in<iuntaiiious tnicts m die 
south, wolves, Lm ar-, Ijnxcs, chamois, 
niarmot^ are found. V.iriouri kinds 6f 
gram are product «1 in sudirifiit quundty 
for exportation . also bpt It ami maize are 
t uluvated in tlit* south, and buck-wheat in 
the tiortfi, Ixisides leguminous fruits, vari¬ 
ous garden vtgetablcs, rajK'-set'd, flaX, 
liernp, tobacco, hops, madder, wogd, saf- 
dower, saffron, anise, ti great quantky of 
fruit m the stnitii, mclu^ding good chest- 
t nuts, ulmoiidti, and many iwaolies and 
apneotS. The eiiluviitioii of the vine is 
successfully earned on along the Rhine in 
Franconia, along the Moist lie and the 
Nfckor, in Austria, and in juirt of Btihe- 
*mia anti Baxony. The ntirthcni line of ' 
the grape is Witzenhaiisen, in Hesse-Cas-' 
sel. The ibrests cpntaiii the oak, b^h, fir 
tree, |iinc, bireb, &c. The>rniucml kingdom 
produces some gold (some rivers contain, 
golJf-tlust), a^onsiderable quantity of silver 
(in ftHraeulaf, in the Erzgebirge anti ■'the 
Hurtz,200,0W marks annually ),qmck-silver 
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(in Irtiiaand Dcux-Pont8), fln (in ]$oiidnia ‘mnfederatioh,4!as‘ a fevoraofe nanmi af- " 
and Saxon^), lead, copper, iron, calamine, iiation commerce. Lying'in thp cen* 
molybdene, ciimubar, bismuth,^ arsenic, * tre, <if Europe; it bordeiS on tiJree seas, 
antimpdy, aluin, xitrioX ziiic, ' sulphur, and the direction and number of its riy-' 
Bcdt-potre, <*obalt, coal, inaihle, lime, ala- * ere naturally jgt'it fl>r a commercial state * 
baster, gypsum, asliestos, sjate, sand*stone, , of the dret rank. Since tlife middle of thfc 
free-stoim and punuce-stone^' trass, jas|«r, 17th century, however, when the flanse- 
cJialcedony, scrrafritine, basa^ igranitc, * atic cities, and Nuremburg and Augsburg, ‘ 
porphyiy, nnmy kijids of pn.'cioiis stonds, , ceased to Ik; the first commercial places, 
amber, ochre, clay, the finest porcelain of Europe, it has held, with the exception ’ 
clay, fullcr’s-earth, marl, peat, petrolium, of the Prussian and ^Austrian provinces, a' 
spring and rock salt,'and vurious kinds of subordinate rank among the commercial 
' mineral waters. Tlie principal objects df states, Tliis was a necessary etfect ^ its 
German manufacture are linen, woollen, subdivision into so many small states. At' 

' silk, l<?ather and cotton goo<ls, lutes, pujwrf'the present time; the setularisaHon of the 
liangings, paper, glass, mirF«»rs, [torcelain, (‘cclesiasiical estatesjttiml the mediatizaiwn 


delft ware, gold, silver, iron and steel 
wares, guns and sword blades; musical 
and otlker instruments, watches and lack¬ 
ered ware, wooden d6ckp, vitriol, alum, su- 
g!ir, tohae(|o, beer, brandy and cordials, 
&c. Comiiierce is carried on by land 
.‘and m^a; internal commerce'is discour¬ 
aged by the many custom-house barriers 
bctw<w‘ii the different 8tate.s. ’ The ex- 
jMirts art' wood, grain (to the value of 
$7,500,000.), wiut;, lirjcn (formerly to the 
ainmmt of $22,0(K),000), thread, iron ami 
steel wares, philosophical iiistnimtmls, 
toys, porcelain, lackered wares, (pjjcksii 


(q. V.) of many petty }>rinc;'s, have dimin¬ 
ished the number of political (hvisiuns 
which formerly gave' rise, to incessant in-)| 
testinewars; but a stniggle of financial, 
parties, and a rage for regulating com- ■ 
rnerce by political ordinances, have suc- 
cced(;d,'aiid exert a more unfavorable influ- ; 
ence on commerce than even the jtrohib- 
itive tA'stem of the ueighborii)g states. Ger- 
iiiauy can cjtny on trade by land with 
France, Italy, Switzerl.md, the Nether¬ 
lands, Poland, Russia and Hungiuy; by 
sea, with France, S]>aiij, Portugal, Eng 
land, the Northeni states, Itily, Turkey 


ver, glass, lodking-glassos,cattl<‘, {(articular-* and America. Its trade by sea is chiefly 


iy draught succory fririts, wool,salt, 

• minerals, ll.ilis-mian garnet, amber, srnok-. 
ed and salt meat, ptjtjeries, smalt, bci“s- 
wax, wjollen and cotton goods, lace, & c. 
The imports are wine, cordials, tobacco, 
tropic,al IruiLs, spices, .sugar, ct(flee, tea, 
silk, cottoii, fine Wf(olie!), cotton and silk 
gotuls,' millinery and tmiamcnts. The 

• urincipal comniorciul ports are, on the 
North sea; Hamburg, Altona, Bremen atid 
■F.mbden ; on tii<^ Baltic,^I.ubeck, VVistnar, 
Rostock, Stralsuud, Stettin; and on the 
Adriatic, Tric-ste. TIkj commercial cita-s 
in tite iulcrior tire, in North GeriViany, 
Lcipsic, Brunswick, Magdeburg, Frank¬ 
fort on tlie Oder, and Breslaw; in South 
Germany, Fniftkfort on the Maine, Nu- 
retnburg, Augsburg, Prague, Vionim and 
Bolzano. The map of Germany, l>y Rcy- 
niann (Berlin, cL seq.), in JMS shee^ 
is tho most complete that has aj)|)eared. 
llassel’s Sloifisf. Ueberstefd Jer 31> Dculs- 
chen Bundeslmtm (1*45), Lichtenstein’s 
Beutschlawrs Bundestaaten (1825), mtd, 
{ttirticiilarly for statisticjs, the Oemcdogisch- 
HisL-^atiat. Mnwcmdi (published'annu¬ 
ally at Weimar), are among the best sour¬ 
ces of inforiiiatiou on mo geographical 

• and Htatisftcnl state of Gernftny. 


with England, and i.s more injurious than 
beiielicial to the coiiiitry. Its great riv¬ 
ers, the J>amil>e, Elbe, Weser, Rhine; 
filler, &e., afford grr*at facilities for 
maritime commerce. The prijiciftal of 
the German cxporl.sand imjiorts are men¬ 
tioned in the ((reeediiig division of this ar¬ 
ticle, relating to the gi,'ogrupliy df Genna- 
ny. German eommeree, at present, ia 
suffering from many eaus^. America, 
sup{>lies many of the former puscha.sers 
ill tlie German market. France no lon-i 
ger w’ants Geniiun materials, as her own 
{(I'odiictions have, increased five fold since 
the revolution. Spam and Portugal are 
aggin producing for themselves. The 
eniiunerciul {Kilicy also of her own and 
foreign states, has been Very injurious to' 
Gijrinan commerce. The first" step was 
taken by the British act of navigation. 
Austiia and Prussia'followed this exam¬ 
ple. Bavaipa, first aiubng the German, 
states of the second rank, did the same.' 
Some other‘Germait govennnents have 
im|(ose(l restrictions on commerce, forthe 
pur{K)sc of increasing tlieir revenue ; and 
this system lias had tlie most ruinouseffect, 
If the (Minmer^e of the German states 
aiifong tbemseivss,'shoulcl he madefineey . 


Gtntum Commerce. Germany, in the and if the restrictive system could be 
more limited sense, that is, tlie Germanic tu^cd against England and Holland,-in- 


< 
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Htotid of Bjgmitst each other,'Gtenuany, with' electpis. Lusa^ Silesia, Bohehua, Mo-i' 
ft population of 34,(^,08Q, and such on mvia, IdontbelHard, wore not coaiprer 
extent of territojy, could.sOpjiIy hor*own “handed in-this diviiaon. Each cirj^ was 
wantk But her Ibttjttoai commerce is goverped by a priqce, who asseuibW the- 
‘burdened with cxcessirc customs. Situ- ■ estates, ana was cominandcr-in-chief of 
ated in die midst of the manufacturing the forces. Ailor tlie death of Charles the 
states, and th<^‘which ore in want of Fat (888), .CJerrriany hccam^ an elective 
manufactures, Germany appeal's fitted monarchy. The Luupcrore were at first 


. parts* of Europt*. 
Leinsic are the ti 


at 

elected b)’ all the estates, sjnritual and tem- 
]>oral,.^iu common ; but, duriiig the iiitcr- 
regniini (1197—1372), the arch-officers of 
die empire a-ssiftned the exclusive right of 
cRoice, tvliicli was coiifinniKl by the gold¬ 
en bull of t^hailos IV, iu 1951). The elec- 
^tor of Meiitz siinmioiied die electoral ' 
])riiices to the dectioii at Frankfort oU ■ 
die Maine. The electorsapiusanidiniier- 
son, or hy*auul'ussadors, but were allowed 
to he followed only Ity n small .suite. All 
foroigners^aud even tbreign ambassadors, 

VI en- oliliged to leave die city on die day of 
the election. The emperor swore to ,ol)- ’ 
wrve die elective capitulation (see 
idaiion), and was'lheu proclaimed. The. 
coronation took place at first in Aix-la- 
Clia|H'lle,' but aflenvards at Frankfort. Ill 
ctLse of die dccea.^e, minority, or loyg ab¬ 
sence of tlio emperor, the elector of 8ux-' 
ony and tlie elector of the Paiutinatewere 
vicars over the gniati'st part^of the etn- 
i)irc ; but Austria and Ba\aria could not ^ 
lie govenicd by n ^ icar. The cstalc.s of 
■the empire, or thus,; immediate memlN.>rs 
who hud a scat and vote in the diet, vVere 
either sjiiritnal, viz. die ecclesiastical elec- 
lora, the archbi.'-lh>|>s, imdates, abliuts, abr 
besM's, the gnuid iintstcr of die Teutonic 
order, luid llj^n grand master of die knights 
of 8t. John; or toni]>ural, vvL the^aecu- 
lar electors, diiiu’S, jirinces, laiulgmves, 
niargravfs, hurgravek, counts,'and uijeim- 
js-rial cities. After the jjieacc of Wc^jplia- 
iia, the estates were divided iijitp the Prot¬ 
estant and the C'utliolic {mK^Corfim Ca~ 
tluilicortnn). The iiiimraliuto -nobilityof 
the einpirp did-not lielongto thb estates of 
ilii'.empira. They were divided into die 
J’^rancuniun, SualHon mid Kheilish cltrles, 
with, courts of judicature, and had the 
right of sending deputies to the diet* 
'^’he emperor suininoned'aimiiaily two 
regular diets' (Is-sides die extraoidinary 
It treaty ; (I. the jieace of' meetings), which were held at Jlatisbon, 
Westphalia of 1048. fn 150ft, Maxiniil- and, together w\Ui-<tho emperor, exercised 
ian 1 au^ the estates divided'Gcnnany in- all the prerogatives of sover^nt}’,—levyr 
to the .SIX circles of Prancoiiia, Bavaria, iug .taxes, mSking laws, declainng war, and 
Suabia, theVpper Rhine., Westphalia and making fieuce. There were diree charm 
Saxony ; which, in 1512, were increased licrs : 1. that of tho ,electors ; 2. .that of« 
to^ten, by tb<!admdon,(dtAustrinand Bur- du^ prineqi^, wbich was divided into di^ ^ 
.gundy, and die fiinnation of two new cir- spiritu?! and temporal honchos (the prot-' 
eles out of the territories of the fbiir elec.- estant bishops of Osnabruck and Lubcck 
ton on the Rhine and ffie two Saxon sat on a segara^e bench). The poupta.ot - 


to be die market of fiurbiie. At the 
Gennan fairs, busineas to the, amount of 
more dian §24,006,000 annually, ft trans¬ 
acted. J’hey collect persons Irom all 
Those of Frankfort and 
most important. The bulk , 
of foreign manufacturi'S, Which diey bring 
into Geriniuiy, is again exported. The 
trade in Fn;nrli silks is almost exclusively 
in the 4iands of German mercbnnts, and 
»'the Commerce in English nianiifaetnrns 
employs many hands, and increases tho 
ftationul rtnenue. Thenortheni purchas¬ 
ers at the fairs sdsio siijiply urtieles which 
^rve a« the materials of an imerrnediate 
traile with France, flvvitzi'rland imd Italy. 
The prosjin’W of Gennan commerce, at 
present, are diseoiiruging, unless a frce in¬ 
tercourse Is'tWfi n the states of the fede¬ 
ration, a better economy in the govern¬ 
ments, so as to leave more capital to the 
trading classes, arid a better system of po- 
liucal regulations’with regard to eom- 
rneroe, be establisbetl. 

German Empire.' Tlie German empire 
was thimed by du; dlsmernlM*rmeiit of the 
Frankish iiioiiare,}iy, by the treaty of Ver¬ 
dun, ki 84‘1. Oiho the Great added die 
kingdom of Italy (fHJl),* ap<l unite<! die 
Roman imperial crown wiili tlie German 
empire *K)2j, which wa-s theneeferward 
called lh<; Holy Roman empire of Germor 
*ny. The Italian states were not, howev¬ 
er, mmibers of the Gentian empire, hnt 
merely feudal depcndcucies. The public 
', dciil)cradon.s of the erri|)eiv»r with the nn- 
periul estates in die diets, (irodiiced the 
fundamental laws of die eiupirc, v^hieh, 
besides innnemorinl rustorns, ineludedf 1. 
the perpetual peac.«.* of the eni|>ire of 1495; > 
2. the golden Vaill (q. v.) of l.'k'Jti: 9. the 
decrees of die diets; 4. the electoral caiiit- 
ulatioua; 5. the treaty of l*as.--an, of 1553, 
or, rather, the religious peace of Augsburg, 
fbimded on that 
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the did not vote .uidMwQlfyt 'lbiit. 
they Wete 'divided into the 'Wet^raviau,' 
Suabian, Franconian^ a^d 'We^'haBan 
l>enche«, each oC-which hail one vote, 
•rhe probtes and dibots, divadt^ into die 
Suabmn and Rheiuah benches, liad, also, 
two coUeefiye vot<5s., 3. Tho chamber of 
dje imperial cities was divided into the 
Klienisn and .Suabian benches. }^ch of 
tiic tliree cTuuiihers deliberated semmtely, 
blit the two first then met ttigether, and 
docidtMl, definitively, on any pro]H»8ifion, 
wliich^ wlieii ratified by the emperor, !«?- 
came a decree of the'einpire. Ail the de- 
ci-cesof adkit wen* calfed a re^m.of the 
empire. The declaration of war bj' the 
empire, was proposed by the ein]^,ror,and 
decided by a mujod|y of votes. When ' 
rnercuinary troojis began to be useil, in the 
time of Sigis'mund •(1411—14.‘{7), eacli 
1 state, instead of its former contingent of 
men, paid twelve llnriiis for every hoi-se- 
ihaii, and four florins for every loot sol¬ 
dier ; and these sums, called Komaii' 
nojiths (because the first expeditions had 
generally been to Hoine,«nnd tiie time of 
ilie leiidal service which the Vassals were 
liound to fender on lliese oeoasious, had 
lieen limited to six weeks, wliiejli they 


pim. The oflice cpfitinue4 h««<n^ in < 
dh® family till 1747. Thieiimiwrbl fet'cn- 
lies‘Were so mconsiderahle, thatih® 'empe-‘^ 
row were obliged to lespit ththe revenues . 
of their hereditary idominioos to iwp^rt ■ 
tlieir dignity. Imperiol reservafions-were 
those prerogatives which tlie cmpcroni t 
exercised throughout tlie^ empire, 
pendently of the states* Ih respect to 
the emperor and to the enmire, the b^ds 
of the* estates %viBre in part nefs,' and^ part 
allodial, and were divided into ecclei&ii^* 
eal and secubr. .By the sovereignty of 
the states, from the peace.of Westphalia, 
wak understood their riglit of exercising 
sovereign flowers within their o^vn terri*- V 
toric-s so mr a.s they wer^ not restrained 
by the laws of the empire, of by treaties. 
All the electors, and some otlier estates of 
the empire, liad the jus, or privilegtum de . 
non appdlando, and otliers tlie prmlegiiujf 
ei'ertioitis fori. (See Privilege.) In ecele^i- 
a.siierd matiere, tliey had the riglit of ref¬ 
ormation {jus rifomujiidi], and could in- 
trixliine, and tolerate in their territories, •ei¬ 
ther oi' tlie tiiree religious jiailies ; yet 
tliey eould not encroach upon the ngiits 
and po.'isession.s of an’'^ o'ligious party, 
which existed in thcil*^ dominions m tlie 


called a Roman vu)nth)f wi're allowed to. 
the emperor in all 'extraordinarj* ease.s, 
parlieiilarly in the wars of Uie empire. A 
Konum month, for the whole enyiin*, eon- 
si.'iied of 20,0(K) infantry and 40tX) eavalry, 
which amoimted to the sum of 12i^,000 
florins. The' estates, however, might 
gmnt tn'iofis or money at pleasure. I’lie 
estates had the right of di.strihiiting the 
taxes, (frtlie right of sulicolleeture. 3’lie 
judicial trihuimls of theV'inpin- wort' the 
iuifreiial e,liauilK*r (q. v.), and. the Aiilic 
eouncil (q. v.), with tlie firovineial eonrts 
‘ of the empire and the Austragal courts. 
(Se<} the aeooniit of the Austragal courts, 
in the sequel of this mticle.) In chna'li 
matters, whetlierrebtinf? Prote-staiits or 
Catholics, the imperial rhamlH'r and the 
AuU% council were iiieompeieut to decide. 
The Protestant stnt(*s ueti'd, in eeelesiasti- 
'cal afiiiirs, by consistories. The Catholic 
states were subject'to the ecclesiastical ju- 
risilietion, in the luinds of tJia popes and 
tlie bishofis, and the riih's of the canon 
law. the fieaco of Westphalia, the 
riglit of eoiniug money and of working 
mines was given to all the .states of the 
empiifeand Jtlic liberty arid si'curity of 
commerce and navigation in all the rivers 
«iid ports of the empire, were confinned 
to all the membew of the eiftpire. Rfjix- 
tnulbn I established the post-offiiJISs, and 
tippoiiited a posunaster-goneral of the eni- 


Normal yt'iir (q. v.) of 1-^24, and w'ere 
Ixnind to allow them the right of emigra¬ 
tion for five years. The Protestant rQleis 
were, in their own lerrijories, the lieads of 
the ehureh. and tlie Oathttlic princes, of 
tlieir ProtCfttaiit sfihjc<*ts ; hut the Catlio- 
lics were under the juri.sdiction of their 
hisiiops. A.s eonsequenees of their sove¬ 
reignty, the nienihers of die empire had, 
also, the light of making war tmd peace, 
ailil of eoiicliuliiig alliances, which, bow- ' 
ever, w'a.s limited hy laws of die eiifpire. 
Snell were the funiianii'iital features of a 
constiuition, of wliieh something inky be • 
saiil in favor, and much against it. It 
gave the Gi'rmnus neither unity nor ener,- 
g}’, and made one of the most extensive 
eonntries of Europe one of the most im¬ 
potent. But. this very impotence, in re¬ 
gard to foreign politics, and the absence V 
of the excitement^ of party, in regard to 
ttnestioys of internal administration, lea’ 
to the ardent pursuit of science. TJie ref¬ 
ormation, too, could* not liai’V lieen sue-* ' 
ei'ssfully carried" dirough, except in a coun-r 
itry in which the interests of die princes 
w'ere so divided. In the introduction of 
the reformation, Germany sacrificed her- * 
M'lf lor mankind. No one will doubt tWs, . 
who considers the lioiVors of the’ thirty 
years’ war! (See flirty Years' War.) 'Iw 
dissolution of the German empire< 

August, 1806), made way for tl»e confede- 

■V ' 
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' ti^n of the Rhine (q/^'; whicfi''wa8 t)loQ<]y obiifli^ ib i^lit^ , 

I'^RKceedeilby tbeGeriniyucctuifudciation. for c^nturieHi' Germans have sluiu 0«r-., 
‘{ij. V.) (i^, a]^o, ^ctor.) . ' > ihahs, and whicifi have wasted their 

Gtnnanic Confh^aHim. After the Oer> . wcuitb, cheeked tlieir industiy, impeded 
man em^re, which, during the Idtli the developement of puldic law, <^1 ex- 
, century, nad been tlie more shadow of a tiilg^hcd in tlieir liteniturc that nuuili'< 
political body, was. dissolrcHl, in ]80(i, the ness, which is so striking a icature ^iq 
confederation of,the Rliine (q. v.), reunited that of a neighboring nation, partly da-^ 
many of th6 German states, under the sceiidet} fhnn tliem—conflicts, most fully 
pr 9 t^flon of Napoleon, who allowed the cxliibitcd in that heurt-l^‘ndiug tragtHly,' 
members full sovereignty <iii the interior, tlie tliirty years’ war. It in«^’ be asserted, 
and enlnrgdd tbeir territorial possession, without jairadox, tliat hniou is at present 
at the expense of the interior Gentian more ueepssary for Giainuny tlian liber- 
princes.' With the fall of Nai>oleon, tlie ty; at least^ give her the foriiior, and 
' confederation of the Rhine wa-s dismem- tlie lattei' will soon follow. Peace lias 


bered,-^Bavariu, and the other ineinliers 
successive^, joining the allies against 
their formed protector,—and w u< suecet'd- 
ed by tlie (fennanic contederatioii, fenn- 
ed jline 8,1813,'acVoniiiig tti the words 
^if tlie instrunieut, to seeim' the in(le|Mni- 
dence and inviolahility, and to jiK-serve 
the internal jK*ace, of the states. Ger¬ 
many thus pit'seiiLs again the sein- 
biftuKt of a political wlmle, which in real- 
itj' possesses no stR'iigtli, even in time of 
icace,' as many instances show. It isou- 
y necessary to nfeution the fniilless *lo- 
011*68 ofthe tJcniAnic diet, respecting tlie 
ariiitrary ordinunces of the (‘lectoT of 
Hcjsie-Casscl against the hoUlei-s ofthe 
old domains, the excesstes and follies of 
tlic duke of IJnm^iviek, aiul the want of 
any general ^ 3 ? 8 tem for nromotiug the in- 
tenid navigation of the eoimtiy. In time 
of war, its iiieflieieney must lie still more 
apparent There is.oiiiy one* eirciuiHtaiice 
to console the heart of a Gi*niian, whose 
patriotism extends hwoiid the narrow, 
boundaries of the part ol‘ the eounfiy tn 
which he happens to lie Iwrn—that there 
are now only thirty-oightmemliers of the 
confederation, whilst tiinuerly there wen^ 
several himdretl: This sliowr that some 
/ progress has ligeu mtule toward^ tlie 
great object, for which Germany, as well 
as Italy, luis siglieil for eeuturies—thu 
. unity luid indejteiideuce vf their respec¬ 
tive countries; eaeti of which, to use,the 
. ‘language of the great Dante, has bltiier- 
* to.been di dolore oste!lo{x\ui d’-.t^lin^ of 
sorrow)* Rut, at presvnt, the Germanic 
'•confedeptioii ouii lie cousklemd only os 
*an imperfijct wnion, ilireeted chiefly by 
the two tnost powerful memlmrs, Aus- 
trio and Pruwaa, wiiich entered into it 
ndurtaiitly, witbboldhig several of their 
provinCBH uom the cOnKsileiTicy. It needs 
no pit^hctic ey'e to foros»‘c, tliut th6 time 
will'come, when Gerftimiy will sastuln 
th^ Arug^e which F.Dghugl fuid France 
".'ended long ago; will become united, and 


liecn for a long time,' and Aill is, tlie- 
jiolicy ofi tlie EurqjH'nn cabinets, that the.* 
eoiiimotlous of late ^ etins.caused by tlie 
indcatructihh* spirit of growing liberty,, 
may siibshle into the (so called) “icjfit- 
imate” level. Hut, wlienever ibc inter -1 
esus of any of the eontincutal powers shall 
change this jieaco into a geiM*ml waf, 
tliere is little doubt tluitth'e Gcrtnnuiccou ^ 
ilHleratiou will full to ])i<‘Ct'S .as inglorious. 
ly a-s the Geniiii* oni|iire ; and every up 
pn’juiJiced German would wish tliat it 
might. The less powerful memUim 
would.unite witli fonugners, to be able to 
withstand the moi*e poweii’ul oih“s.— The 
constitution of tlie eoiifedemtion i.s os fel¬ 
lows :—Thirty-four monarcliical states, o{ 
very uneipiul e\tejit, and lour fn*e cities, 
enter into a coiifedt rat'on, as equa) sovJ»- 
reigns. • Thi-y are, I ^ A ustria ; 2. Pnissia ; 
.‘1. Bavaria; 4. Saxonv ; 5. Hanover: fl. 
Wurteniberg; 7. lliu/en ; 8. Ilessw-C/as- 
scl; !*. ll*‘.'.v>i'-i)nrmstndt; 10. Denmark 
(for llol‘‘teiii and Laucniuirg); 11. the 
Netlierlands (for the grand-dncliy of Lux¬ 
emburg) ; 12. Meoklenburg-Schwcrin ; 
IB. Nassau ; 14. Saxe-Weiiiiflar; 15. 
(’obiirg-Gotiia; Ki. Saxe-Mehutigen { 17. 
Suxo-Allenburg ; . 18. Brunswick ; Hi 
Meeklenbum-Slrclit/. ; 20. 
denburg ; 21.. Anhalt-Dessau ; 22. An* 
Imlt-Bernbiirg ; 2:j. Auhalt-^'otben ; 

24. Schwartzburg-Soiidenih.'MJHeii. 1 ^*i' 
Se.liwartzburg-Rudolstiall: 2(i. llohenstol-; 
lerit-llechingen ; 27. Lichtensfein ; 28. 
llnbeiizolk’ni-Sigmaringcu ;2y. Waldenk; 
.‘10. Reutw, eltler In-aucb j .D. Reu^ young¬ 
er bnuteh ; 32. Schanmburg-Lipfie.; 33* 
LipiJC 7 Detinol(l; ,D.llesse-l|(>mbjng; 35, 
30,37,38, The ifiur free cities, XililHick, • 
Frankfiirt (on tlie Maine), Bremen, Hain- 
Irttrg. 'I'he house ofSaxe-Gotlio bqeome' 
extinct inJ825, and Ipi ypte in tlie diet 
now belongs to the threp lines of tlie iiouse . 
of qiotlia. The' organ iftnd represonlat^' 
of the'H’.onfedertiftoii is the diet of pJehi'-j 
potentiorics,* v^l^ich is permanent, and as, 



ifembl^ in Ae fiw cfty ^ on 

tiie Maine. The diet is cbnsdtu^ in ^o' 
' forms; 1 . as a general asrombly {ple^m), 
in whiah every inaml>er has a^ le^- one- 
vote? tljo great powers have .several, 
viz. Austria and the five kingdom^ have 
each four votes ; Baden, Hesse-Cassel, 
Ilesse-Dunustadt, Holstein and, Lu'xeiu- , 
hu^g,' oacJ;i three; Brunswick, Mecklen- 
burgj-Schworiu and Nassau, each two; 
,tlie other states each one ; making, alto¬ 
gether, seventy. In the making or alter¬ 
ing fundoiuejttal Itnv's, in the adtnission of 
xjcw , members into die confedcrahy, and 
in rt'iigiuus nmtters, iinaniniify is required, 
la nil otlier cases, two t|iir(ls of the votes 
of the general assiqiibly are necessary lor 
die adojrtion of any mea.surt^; so that, in 
point of liirt, unanimity is re.(|uired in al¬ 
most ail iinportant •eases, except in the 
declaration of war,orcorirln.sioriof|«;ace- 
Thc otfierform of the diet is the ordinary 
(Lsscrably, in which the thirty-nine meni- 
, 4 )ers of the gen(;ral asiembiy have but 
seventeen votes. Austria, Prussia, Bava¬ 
ria, Saxony, Hanover, Wiirtemherg, Ba¬ 
den, Hcsse-(/as«el, Ih'ase-Dannstadt, Hol¬ 
stein, and Luxemburg, have each one vote 
(11). The other votes arc* colkctive. 
The twelfth is giveti by the graiid-duehy 
• and duchies oft^uony (Ernestiue branch); 
the diirtcenth by Brunswick and Na.ssau ; 
the fourteenth by Meekleuburg-Schweriu 
and Strelitz ; the fifteendi by Oldc'uhurg, 
the three houses of Anhalt, and the tno 
Sehwiul^fhurg houses; the sixteenth by 
Ilohenzollern, Laehtonstein, Lippe, anti 
Schatiinhurg-Lip|>e, Keussand AValdeek; 
and the seventeenth by the limr free cities. 
This a.ssembly brings li)i-ward and dis¬ 
cusses propositions, whieh must l>e decidj 
cd in the^nuni, or general assembly (in 
which there is no discussion). It also ex-r 
eeutes the tlecrces of .the diet, and, in gi'U- 
cnil, manages tht; uftuirs of the conlede- 
, ration. ' U decides by a simple majority 
of nine rotesT Austria presides jji both 
diqjs, and has tlje .casting vote'in tho 
smaller assembly. The dt^nitias have tho 
character of ple]^i{H)tentiarie.s, are ivspon- 
sible to dicir respective govenunents only, 
and ore, therefore, governed b^ the instruc- 
dons of their eourtB, not by thei'r o-wn con¬ 
victions. Tho sessions of the diet are. 
partly confidential (in which the prelimi¬ 
nary conferences take place, and of which 
no journal is kept), tuul partly formal. 

I Disputes between the membets of ftjo 
confederation, tlie di<n first endeavors to 
compose by i'committee* If tlu 6 ?doti 8 
not succeed, a legal pruce«« iscoMmenced, 
and tlie supreme court of dhe of the states 
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ties ;to settle the dispute in re^lar, judi-..^ 
cud wfty. The cluef objects ftio Ger- . 
man confederation ore fti^jbUovmg ;!. the ' 
independence and ^tegrity,.of*the,states; 
wi^ thi§ is connected me rigid of luzain- 
iningthc dispqtes between membera of 
the Confederation aaad foreign states, and 
of obligiug tlie former to yield, if they are : 
judged to be wrong. 2. The mutil^ pro¬ 
tection of the states against each other, or 
the f)rescrvation of the confederacy. , 3.“ 
The internal tranquillity of the -separate 
stafes is left to the care of the resj^ctive 
goveniments; but in c.ase of the resistance 
of tlie subjects to their^ government; tliC 
confederation may assist tlie latter. Thp » 
conf('di;racy may even- interfere, without , 
Iieing culled upon l>y the government, if 
the commotions are of a dangerous ten¬ 
dency, or if several states are tlircatened 
by dangerous conspiracies. A central 
^oinniission for political examinations is 
in.stitutcd at Mentz, which has h«een en- 
gagwl for a uuinlier of years in the mves- 
1 tigution of revolutionary plots. 4. The 
^ e.stabli.slnncnt of representative constitu- 
fioiKs in all the states belonging to tlie con¬ 
federation. Article 13 says: All the states 
of the union shall hayc landes-stiindisrhe 
Ver/a^tsmigetu This landes-stdndisclie has 
been since cxjilaiued in such a way, that 
mockeries ol cou.stitutions, like tliat Of 
Pius.sia, have been tfiouglit suflicient to 
answer the claims of the age. 5. The 
e.stal)lishment of three, degrees of juri^ 
diction. (Sec Courts of ^Ippeal.) tl 
gal e(|ua]ity of all Christian deuouiindtiuns. 
7. The e.'.uiblislimcnt of a common civil 
law in Gennany, the lilierty of emigm- 
tion, and the riglit of tlie subjects of each . 
^tate 40 liold real prepi'ity iu^-very other 
stateof tlie confinleration. 8 . The regula¬ 
tion of the legal relations of t}ie mediatized 
princes of tlie old empire. (Sec Mediati- 
zation.) Thew provisions were first set- 
th^^l by tli|! fmuhunental act of the 8 th 
June, 1815, and confirmed, according to a \ 
decree of‘Uie congress of Vienna, as tlie 
constitution of tlie coufwleration, June 8 , 
1820. These acts are coutaitied in the 
Corpus Juris Cgnfotderalioms Germtmica, 
by Aleycr (Frankfort, 18*^), ami in thi*. 
Corpus Juris jndtlici Germanki AcadSmi- 
a'ww, by Ad. Michaelis (Tubingen, 1835), 
(For the size, population and revenue <h 
the several states of die German confede-^ 
'ration, see tlie talile of Euwqiean states,' 
under the hcuil of EuropeJ) In regai;d.tu 

* In those sets of work in which Uw.arod'ot 
these states (itndcr die head of Europe, inVol. 4),, 
is given in uerman miles,, and the revt(«e m 
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Austria and Prussia^ it inust be observed, ctteiitgt ,thi^ iin)>^iar m^mbSm of tbe 
that it is only thrir. Qemiaii provinces oonfcdorocyjofwhichbeistdchooae one; 
itvbich arc considered as'^MUts of the Ger< and in case he neglectsto do so, the choice' 
man confederation. ' Those df Austria is to be made by tiio gejieml asi^ml^.’ 
contain ab6utf^5,000 Et^sh square miles, The supt^e court of that member of the' 
with a jwpuladou, in 1827, of lM55,^j4,^ union which is selectoil muattlicii under-’ 
and a revenue of $ 264200 , 000 . Tliose of, take a formal investigation and decision 
Prussid contain about 71,000 square miles, _ of the quarrel, andpuhUsli a refMut; ai^r 
with a population, in_ 1837, of flljW-2,5SO, which tlic question cannot iNiaggin throW. 

o;K*n, except in the case of new proofs be- 


aiid a revenue of $254308,300. The Da¬ 
nish province of Holstein contains 3()4(> 

, square miles; impulnTiqn in 1H27,4404K)0 ; 

reveiuip, $840,000. Tho duchv of Lux- 
, emhurg, belonging to the kkig oi* die Ndth- 
eriands, contains 218.‘1 square miles ; 
populadon in 1827, 3l.H.<,500 ; revenue, 
;$720,000. 

•The courr apfMiinted to settle disputes 
l)otweeu tlR‘ memlRjrs of tlie German con¬ 
federacy, is called the court cf tiusiruftnlin- 
stanz. The watit of a firm and vigorous 
.administratiou of jusdee in Gennanj, 
caas^ princiiMilly by the weakness oftiuf 
■ iin])erial authority, especially after the fall 
of tlie npheu.stnuten dyua>!t}, obliged th(’ 
prinoes, prelates, cities and knights 
, daily in southern Germany, to litrm many 
alliances foi rla-ir own security ; and air 
essential condition of these always was 
that the}', would choose arbiters in ease of 
disputes among thtjmselves who would 
either !»riug about a settlement, nr giv<* a 
legal decision. When, at last, at the recog¬ 
nition of th(‘ ge^i-ral jK'ace [LandfrinU), 
in 1495, a .stoji ^ put tf> feuds and pri¬ 
vate warfare, a general .stipn-nie court 
came necessary, to decide ail quarrels Ik-- 
tw'eeH the iudejwndeiit mendiers of the 
empire, and, at the same time, the court of 
tl\p imperial chamber {nirtiskammcrpc- 
rifht) was founded. 2; In the confedera¬ 
tion of the lUiiiKl, the de<-ision of ({iiarrcis 
was committed to a general coiign*ss, 
wliich was never held. .‘3. In the present 
German confi'deration, thisju’cficial power 
Of deciding quarrels between the iwm- 
bers of the union, has likewi.se been ui-. 
/trusted to the general a-isemhly, of the 
coufederatiou, who are to end«‘a^or to 
compose them by means of u rommittee, 
chowMifisjm their number, ami, where'a 
legal eentenee shall lie i^fcessarj-, are to 
jeetablish a regular court. Austria and 
Pruwaa endeavored, cvm at the congress 
of Vienua, to IWng aliout the cstnblishment 
ofa permaociat tribunal for the?»* im;K)rtant 
affurs; hut the other stall's preferred *a 
vanalilfi court. The systciB riiqiiires that 
■the accused |>arty shall profnise to die nc- 

^ . 

.^Iden, an iinprn\'e;Dl form of the table will lie 
touiid as an appendix to vui. 5, in which dollar'. 
Mid Engti»h inileti are substituted. 


ing fiiund:'' The ais«cmbly provides for 
the execution, by the act *of the 3d Au¬ 
gust, 1820/ The utunb process takes place 
ill cose the demands of a private person 
orq not satisfied, in ccinsetptunce of the ph- 
ligation to give sa|itdactiou lieing a^suligiect 
of dispute iK'twecn several members of ' 
the .confederacy. Several disputes l»ve 
nlmidy biM'u dt'cidcd in this manner, and.i 
otliersure stilijpcndiug. , 

(Ic'rmany, HRstory i/. The name Ger¬ 
mania was given i>y tlie Koqians not only 
to die inhospitable country, covered with 
forests, morasses and fens, wliich us bound-* 
ed bv the Danula*, the Rluiie., die North¬ 
ern Ocean and tlie Vistula, hut also to 
the R'gion embracing Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, LiVotiia and Prussia; all those 
coimtrius, which form a diird pai;t of 
Kurope, iM'iiig inhabited by nations whose 
c.\terual n|)jH‘aniiicej imutncrH and cus-< 
tom.s unnouneed a common origin. The 
iMhah^tit.s of the iM auiifiii regions of, 
Italy, who had never known a rouglpT 
cowiitiy, eould hardly lieheve dial any 
nation luid deserted its native wiil, to dwell 
in the fiirl'sts of (Jennany, when* ee.vere 
eold prevaihsl for the gn’uter |mrt of the 
year, and where, even in sumiin'r, iii- 
jieiietruble fort .sis prcvenli'd the gonial ' 
raj'H of the biiii from reacliing the ground. 
They thought that tJie Gi-itnuiis (tieer- 
nfl|n?ien,i. e, War-iutui: siie Von Ilainmfcr’s 
acummt of the origin of this niunc io ihc 
Wiener Jahrbiicher and Tiizc in his Vor- 
geschicidf DnUscMtnuls'U or^jas they calk 
ed .dii^selvcs after their nadoaal god, 
Tevt (Thuutron\ the 7Vu/oiw:it, must Igive 
lived there from the iMigimiing. They 
then-fiire called diem ii^igmtp, (natives), 
amJ‘ furnished 11 s widi accounts of dieir 
itiuiiner of. fife, fhira which wo give d>e 
following extracts. ’ We ought not to for- 
get that our knbwiedge on this subject is 
♦lerivwl from authoni who wrote nkistly 
with a view to hold a piemro of manliness 
and virtue IsTore die eyo of a degenorat- 
ed people, and, therefore, extolled many 
traits of the ancient Genniuis beyond their 
real #orth, and, also, that the knowledge 
vf Roulttn autlioffi respecting the Gw*' 
4 nana,.was, after all, scouty, derived from 
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obsorvaddia^of Germa]!! captives b| Roipe, biith orvs9or, ofeloqoeiice oriAipe^tious 
and tbs information of soldiers Vmo bad . reverenpe. On* ibe fib'oras of ibe. Baltic, 
In order , to give to there are iSeverai tribes which acknowl¬ 
edge the authority of kings, without. 


• served in German^r* - 
these accounts tlicir real value, we have 
only,!©'pall to mind how incorrect the 
descriptions of Indians, in our hovels,. 

• 'are considered by those persons who have 
had a long intercourse witli these sons of 
tiie forest; and yet the ebarSeter of Indians 

' must be better known to Cooper than 
. thill of the Germans could Iw to Tacitus, 
ilowever, the Teutonic element lias bc- 
rorne so unporta«*an ipgredioiit in tlic 
institutions and productions of the middle 
. ages, ill {lolitics, religion and pqetry, and, 
coustiquenlly, so imjiort&nt a basis of the 
institutions of the present time, founded 
on, or sprung from, those of the middle 
ages, that all the information, which has 
been fransniittcd to* us, n’spccting the 
early Germans, is of great interest. 

A nation free from any foreign inter¬ 
mixture (say tlie Roman writers), a.s is 
proved by their peculiar iiatinnal physi¬ 
ognomy, inhabits the countries licyond 
tJic Rhine, with fierce blue eyes, deep 
■ yellow hair, a robust frame and a gigantic 
height) inured to cold and hunger, lait not 
to lliirst and heat, warlike, honest, faithful, 
friendly and unsuspicious towards frieiids, 
blit towimls enemies, oiiniilngand di-wcin- 
bliijg; scorning every restraint, consider¬ 
ing independence as the most jirocious 
olall things, and, therefore, n_'ady to gi\e 
up life rarWr than liberty. Unacqiiamtod 
with the aits of civili/JUioii, ignorant of 
agriculture, and of the use of metals and 
loners, the German lives in his forests and 
pastures, sup[iorted by tlie ciiase, ami 
the produce of Jus herds and llocks; his 
Ijfii being divided laitwiMUi inaction, wu- 
.slial pleqsiireii and great iianNhiiis. In 


however, resigning'the oAtum rights of' 
man. Mutual proteetion fc^ning the tie. 
which unites the Germans, the iieceagxty ' 
wiw early frit of Vendering iiidiyidual 
opinion subject to that of,tlie majorityand 
these few hide outliiies of political wiciety 
are sufficient for a uation destitute of high 
'ambitioq. The yOutli, boim of free parents, 
and ripened to manhood, is'conducted 
into the general assembly of his country-, 
men, furnished with the shield and spear, 
and received as an equal and worthy 
inemher of their warlike republic. Jhese* 
assemblies, consisting hf men .able to bear , 
arms, and belonging to the same tribe, are ' 
summoned at fixed periods, or on sudden ‘ 
emergencies. The free votoof tlie mem-' 
hers of these councils decides on public . 
oflences, the election of magistrates, on 
war or peace. For though the leaders 
are aflowed to discuss all subjects pre- w 
viously, yet tlie right of deciding and 
executing is solely with tlie people. Im¬ 
patient of delay, and obeying the impulse 
of their passious, without regard to justice 
or jiolicy, the Germans stfe quick iu 
adojitipg resolutions. Their appiaut^ or 
dissarisliiction is announced by tin* clasli- 
iiig of their arms, or by a munnur. Iu 
times of danger, a leader is chosen, to 
whom s«*vcnd tnbra suhmit. Tlie most 
valiant Ls selecteil for tliis purpose, to lead 
his countrjineii more by his example than 
his authority. As soon as the danger iu 
))ast, his amJioritj', reluctantly borne by ■ 
Jus free minded countrymen, cx^ases. In 
times of peace, no other superior is known 
than the princes, who are chosen in the 


time ofpeacc, sleep and idleness, bv day asscmblii'stodistrihiite justice, or compose 
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and night, are the sole- pleasure of the 
indolent, ilisconteiitod wairior, \yho longs 
for war, and manly, dangerons adventures. 
Till these arrive, he surreudera himsidf, 
witl^ all tJie passion of uiiresfntiuod, liu- 
.tiire, to ((rinkihg and gamingi A beverage, 
firepured witli "littlo art, from wlicat and 
tharley, indemnifies him for the alisonce 
of tlie juice of tlie grape, , wliicli nature 
Ims denied him. and exhilaratc.s his noisy 
feasts. His' [lersonal liberty is not too 
precioiis to be staked on the cast of a die; 
and, fiiithf^i to liis word, ho siiffi'rs hira- 
wdf to Uj fettered, withbut resistance, by 
.the lucky wimier, and sold into distant 
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difl'crenccs in their resjieetivc districts. 
Everj' prince lias a guard, and a council 
of 100 persons. Although tlie Romans 
called stwenil German princes kings, yet 
the.se ruloi-s hail not so nuich as the right, 
pf punishing a freeman witli death, or, 
iiiqirisoiimcnt, or blows. {l3ei* Prince.) A 
nation to which every kind of restraint 
was thii^ odious, &nd winch acknowledged 
ni) uiitiiority, resfiectcd no obligations, but 
those which they iin^iosed upon thein- 
se^es., To leaders of approved valor, tli© 
noblest youths voluntarily devoted their 
^ins and services; and as the-former vied* 
with eacli other in as.'«oinbling the bravest 


slavery.. The fiwm of government, ii;^ the companions ammd them, so the^ latter 
p«ater part of (^rmany, is'deti^ocraiic. contended for the favor of their leaders.'' 
The Gerinati obeys gencraiand positive It was tlie duty of the leader to be the ^ 
laws leas than the casual as^eudency of , first in courage in the hour of <}a^ger, ‘ 
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die duty of his comptLiiauB. hot to he 
jinferior to him. 'to survive jhis fair was 
indelible dis^ce t%> lus cc^ponione, 

' for it was thdr most wcred duty to'defond 
hif peison, and to htighten his gloty by 
their own deeds. leader fought for 
Tictoiy; his coxiipuuons, for dieir leader. 

Valor was the grace bf man; chastity tlie 

virtue of woman. The primitive nations _ _ _ - , _ 

o£ German origin pttached something of ' ians, or Scoteles, were forced back by tiie 
a sacred character to the female'sex. Po- MassageUe to the Pontus Eu»nus, tho' 
lygatny was only pennitted to tlic.imncee, 
as a means of extending tlieir connexions; 


ancient historians.. Joseph vou Hanmtor 
{m the wortc' above cited) colls them a ' 
Bofiro^edian atock, libm the hi^IandSv 
of Ariana; and Mirchond, die T^aaifn ' 
poet, sh}^ Chorasan (die land,of Cha-. 
wiiali) is the name of that country, itt_ 
which were assembled tho Jeamea and"' 
wise, and wmich, in' olden times, wais 
called Dshermoniu. Before the Scvdi*'. 


divorce was forbidden rather by a sense 
of propriety than by law. Adulteiy was 
considered an inexpiable crime, and was, 
thprefOTe, verj' rare. Seduction was 
not to be excu^ on any consideration. 
The religious notions of^this nation could 
not but be rude and imperfect. Tlie sun 
and moon, fire and eartli, w’cre their de¬ 
ities, whom tJiej* worshipped, with 'Some 
imaginary beings, to whom diey ascribed 
the direction of the most important cir- 
.cruostances of life, and whose will the 
priests pretended to <livine bj secret arts. 
Their temples wpr»‘ caverns, rendered 
sacred by tlie vt'neration of many gene¬ 
rations. The ordeals, so faniou.s in the 
middle ages, were, considered by them ns 
infallible in all dubious coses. Bj^ligiun 
afibrded the most }>owerful means for in- 
fiamiug their coura^. The sacred staiid- 
arils, preserved in tlie dark recesses of 
c,onsecmted• caverns, were,raised on the 
field of battle, and tlieir enemies were 
devoted, with dreadful imprecations, to 
the gods of war and tliuodcr. The valiant, 
only, enjoyed the favor of the gods; a 
warlike life, and death in battle, were con- 
Sid^d as'the surest means of attaining 
thc^joys of the other world, whert' the 
heroe?! were rejoiced by tlie relation of^ 
^eir/deeds, while atting,arnunrl the festal 
liable, and quafiiug beer out of large boms, 
or the skulls of their enemies. (See My- 
iholog^, JVbrthem.) But the glory w liich 
the pnesiB promised after doatli, was eon- 
..ferred by the bards on earth. They cele- 
tirated in the battle, and at the triumI^l^uI 
foasta, the glorious heroes of past <lays, 
the ancestors of the hraVe, who listened 
to their sim^de but fiery strains, iind were 
inspired by ijicm with contempt of deatJi, 
ana kindled, to glorious deeds. , 

. Such xyere the fmc and iinconquered 
'tribes which once inhabited tlie forests of 
Germany. If we inquire into tlieir origin, 
WB are directed to Asio, tlie common 
cradle* of mankind, altliougb we find but 
iaint traces of their emi^tion from that 
port of the world in the writings of the 


Massagetie to the I'ontus liuxinus, 
Cimmerii, a nation relied to tho Germans, 
lived in those regions which at present 
are called Crimea and European Taitarj', 
and, when pushed forwanl by the Scyth¬ 
ians to the VistuTo, intcnjiingled witli tho 
Teufonic tribes that lived tliore, and of 
whom we have no historical accounts. 
In tills way, Scandinavia and Gcmiaiiy, 
ivere peopled, and a tradition was pre- 
sen'ed aiiibng the inlinbitiuits of thorn ■ 
countries, that their ancestors had fomier-,' 
ly dwelt on the banks of tlie Vistula, 
There were three chief branches of tlie^ 
Germans: tho Istajvoties, Iiigtevones and 
Hermiones. The Ilenniones lived Iw- 
tween tlie Elbe' tlud the Vistula, W'cre 
tlie jNircnt stock, and weiti ulsii called 
Teutones and Semnonts. From tlieip, 
the Istajvoues emigrated to tlie west, the 
Inga'vones to the north. These three 
chief branches diftered essentially from 
each otlier; and if it could Ik- jimvwl, tliat 
the Westphalians, Lower Saxon.H, Danes 
and Swedes are descended from the In- 
ga‘\oiies; the inhabitants of the Rhine, 
Uie Franconians and llessiuns, from the 
Isuevones; and liiq Bavariaus and Aus¬ 
trians from the ilermioiii.'s, tlie differen¬ 
ces, at least so fur as they relate to lan¬ 
guage, still exist. Inthesouthof Gennany,, 
we find only tribes of eiuigranls, belonging 
to difRirent stocks, sortie of wliom, after¬ 
wards uniting tugetber, founded lai^ 
states. Such soutiiem colonists were the '^ 
Quad!, Marcomaniii, aud tlieir descend¬ 
ants, tlie Boiarii, tlie Hennundujj, and 
^tlieir descendants, Uie Snevi. ‘ * 

, The Romans first became a^uaintedv 
With tlie Germans in the yejir nf tlio city 
G40, ‘when a swarm of barbarians, who 
called theniBelves Cimbri^ ajqxiared on the 
Alps, seeking new habitations, defeated 
the 'consul, Papiriits Carbo> and, liaving 
tinifod with the Tigtirini, turned their 
arms.agoinst the AUobroges. After having; 
here also defeat^ the Romans, in twd 
great battles, they ijnited wath the Teu- 
'tunas and Ainbrones,' Iwoke into 'uttQS- 
alpine C^ul, and vanquished the Romans 
a^n on tbs Rhone.. They then spread > 
westwardly, but, being checked u ftteit, 

1 • 
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couiW tm bravely of the Iberian 9 bim, held * the chief' eomtnnhd on the 
. Beltons,turned t6wai:ds Italyf int^. which Rhine duriug 3ye^ endexiertused inare.\' 
the Teutoneis and Aiubronee ntteinpte^ cunning tljan foicp a^nst the Germans: 
to p^etrete, over the western Alps, and . He induced' them ‘to enter RiUnani'' 
the Cimhri and Tigurini over the nortli- ‘ servibe. The body gu^ird of Augustus 
em. Marius becomC die deliverer of Was composed of Germans, and the Cbe> 
Rome; he defeated die fonner at Aix, ^ruscau Arminiiis (q. v.) was raised to the 
in the year of Uio city 651 .{t02 B. C.), dignity of knight. From 740 to 7^ ^ 
'and the C^imbri in the following year, fereut Roman generals commanded'in 
. Tlioac who q-soaped e])read themselves those rrigians. Tiberius, haring received 


over Gaul, or rctumetl to the Danube, 
(ytusar, after having subjected Gaul, aiid 
carried his victorious anus as fur us the 
Rliiiie, first became acqiiaintuil with a 
nation called Gmnam. Ariovistus, their 
leader, who' had fonnetly lived tni the 
soutli of the Dauiibo, formed tiie ({('sign 


the chief command a second time (A. U. O. 
750), advanced to the Elbe; and the Ro¬ 
mans would probably Inive succeeded in 
making Germany a Roman province, but, 
fi>r tlin imprudence- of his successor,- 
Quinctihns Vuius, by which all the advan¬ 
tages, that ‘had been previously gained, 
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of settling in Gaul, but was defeated by were lost, liis violent measures for chang- 


CiESur, and comjiclled to retreat over the 
Rliine. .The Bricocoi and Nemetes, who 
had belonged to that collection of tribes, 
aioiie remained on the western Iwuik of 
' tlie Rhine. Of tlie fugitives who returned 
over tlie Rhino, die nation of’the Marco- 
inanni seems to'liave been fiirmed. Cu'sar 
'crossed the Rliine twice; 'not with the 
view of making eonqui’sts in that wilder¬ 
ness, but to si'cure Gaul against the de¬ 
structive irruptions of (be biu-barians. He 
•even eiilisten Germans in bis'army, first 
* agaihst tlvts Gauls^^tlien against l*l>mj)t‘y. 
He obtained an aecumle knowledge of 


ing die manners and customs'tif tlie Ger¬ 
mans, prod need a general conspiracy, head-* 
cd by the Cbeniscan Armimus,whohad re¬ 
ceived Ills edneutiou in Rome. D^oye,d, 
with three lepous, hilo the forest of Teuto- 
burg, Yarns was attacked and desu-oyed, 
with his nnny. A few fugitives only were 
sjived by the legate ^sprenas, who was 
stationed, witli three lefpou.-, in the vicinity 
of Cologne. The consequence of diis 
vietoiy, gained iiy the Gemains A. I), d, 
wjLs (he loss qf all the Roman possessions 
beyond the, Rhine; the fortress of Aliso, 
built by -Drusiis, was destroyeil. The 


those tribes only that lived iiear«*st to die 
Rliine, as the I'bii, riygambri, I sipetes 
and Tcucteri. The ri'sl of Germany, he 
was told, wa.s iiilialiitedby theSuevi, who 
wore divided into 10(1 <iisti'ie(.-> ((Jaiun), 
each of wliich luijm.ally sent 1000 men 
UJ quest of bobty. Tliey lived more by 
liunting' aud pasture tlinh liy ugneultiire, 
held their fields in common, and pre- 
venteil die appmaeh of Ibreign nations by 
devastadng their liorders. 'I’liis uecount is 
true, if it is ui>plied to the Gennans in 
genend, and if by the 100 districts are 
unilerstood diflcrenttrilws. The civil ware 


('berusci then lM*eanieHlw jirineipal nation 
of Gennany. Four jears after, the Ro¬ 
mans, ninler tlie commaml of Gemianicns 
(q. V.), made a new expi^lition against the 
Ge.rmaus; but, iiotwitJi^iuliiig the valor 
and military skill of tin* young hero, he did. 
nrtt succeed in reestablishing the Roipon 
dominion. ThoiRomans then renounced 
die jn'qject of sul^iiguting the Germims, 
whoa* invasions they ensily repkilsed, and 
against any si'rious attacks from whom 
they were seenrt'd by the internal djsseh- 
sinns wliieb hail arist'ii in Gennany. Ma- 
robodiius, who lind bei'ii educated at the 


diverted the attention of die Romans from 
*• Gerflinny. The confedijraoy of the Sy- 
gombri made inroads into Gaul with itn- 
punity, and Agriiqia tnmsfened iluvllbii, 
who were haixi iircasod by diem, hx the 
west side; bf the Rliine. lint dm Sygimi- 
hri; having dofi'Oted JiOllius,.tlie legate of 
Augitstus (A. II. G. 73f>),the emperor hurr- 
, self hasten^ to the Rliine, erecloti forti¬ 
fications along the liank of this river, to 
Ofipose die progress of dib ciieiny, and 
gave his steji-sbn, Drusus (q. y.), die chief 
, command against diem. This great ^n- 
«ral was Victorious in several ox[ 39 didoos, 
end advanced as ihr as the Elbe. Hu died 
in t^o year ofRpnie 745. Tiberius, after 


court of Augustus, bad imiteil, jiaitly by 
persuasion, and partly by force, stn’cnil' ‘ 
Kuevian tribes in a. confederacy, which . 
is known ipider the name of die Maa-eo- 
mamtic confvderaci/. At the head of tJiis ,, 

t towerful IcngueJ*. lie attacked die great 
Litifydom of the Jkiii, ui the souilicm part 
df Uolieiiiia aud Franconia,* conqucr<*d it, f ‘ 
and founded u formidable .state, whose 
andiority extendeA over the Mareomanni, 
Herniundiiri, duadi, Longolwrdi andj^,.f 
Senjnnnes, and which wa^ aide to send ' > 
‘ 70,(100 fighting naen into the field, Augtio-. 
tus had onlered Tilmrius, wiUi twelve 
legions, to attack Maroboduus, and de- 
atroy h'ls power; but a general re^ieh { 
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power bu. been weaken^ % wue, 
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, pei^ insuireditBieagiupitt!!^^^ 

ID the frequent military revnluijotiB during Tlte Suo^ on die 1^ b^ nf. the We- 
the mjienunent of the <^>erei8,. die eefr, subtnitted'after lictoiy 

Fran^ foited their way as fu* as Spain, Charieniagne, ai^ dU- not retvk after' 
and, in tlte reign of the emperor Probus, ^ wards; but tlie bfficets utd of 

Acy also conquered the iidand of tlte' Cliariemagne (q. ;,v.) governed with so 


Batavi. Thus die Franks and Aleman" 
ni were now the most powerful Ger¬ 
man natious. Under Juliai^ die former* 
lost the utond of the Batavi, wliicb was 
conquered by the Snxons, and die latter 
were humbliwl by die armies of Rome. 
But this was Rome’s lust victory. In du) 
beginning of the 5tli century, barbarian.^ 
assailed die Roman cimnre on all sides. 
The Vandals, Suevi oiin Alans occupied 
Gaul and Spain; the But^tindiatis fol¬ 
lowed diem to Gaul, the Visigotlis to 
Italy and Spun; die Bnrgundiuis were 
billowed by the Franks, the Visigotlis by 
the Ostrogodis, ami diese by the Loiigo- 
bardi (Loinliards). Tims began dioso 
inigratioiis of the innumerable hosts that 
spread themselves, fhiiii die Nortli and 
' Fast, over all Eim)|)e, subduing every 
thing ill their course. This event is called ‘ 
die /^reot mifpration of Ute juztions. 

The principal ronsequit'uccs of tiie gen¬ 
eral irruption of the Iwriiarians were, the 
destruction of the wi^stern empire by the 
Gennaii Odoaccr, who made liiniscif I hig 
of Italy, die conquest of (laiil by the 
Franks, and the esuiblislniiciit of an em¬ 
pire which was to give to Germany itself' 
wliere the Saxons, the Frisians, Thtirin- 
giaiis and Alcinaiiui remained, a [lolilical 
constitution under a single head. (-'Iov'ls, 
fiist king of France, professed the t’hris- 
dan religion (4!)ti), and with him eym- 
nieiiced the serkw of the Merovingian 
king«; the last of whom wa« removed to a 
nionasie,ry (752). The Cinlovingians as- 
e.ended die throne of Frwiee, and the con- 


mucb severity, dint many of them' xe- 
hioved to die right bank of Weaer, 
and from thence attacked die Franks and 
their owr^untrymeii, who remained be¬ 
hind. After many alternations of defeat 
and victory, the right hank-of the Weaer 
was also obliged to acknowledge the sway 
of Charlemagne; but priest^ ai^ no-i 
bios, who retired before the conquu'or, 
from the right bank of the Elbe, again 
renewed tlic war. By transjilantiug sev¬ 
eral thousands of the most turbulent fam¬ 
ilies from beyond the Elbe into Picardy, 
and by granting others die vacant londv 
on diO' river, Charlemagne finally suc¬ 
ceeded in obliging them to abandon dieir 
savage iiiauncrs, jH'nnitted them to gov¬ 
ern tht;ins(dves, and thus restored peace. 
Fruikish Gcrmuiy became on indcjieiid- 
ent kingdom, when die sons of Charle¬ 
magne divided the- empire. The treaty 
of Verdun ricclared Louis (the German) 
the firta king of (ierinaiiy (843—87G). At 
this period, the Rhine fonne-d the frontier 
of GtTmany on one /lide (Spire, Worms 
and hientz, on die left liunk of die Rhine, 
Avith ih«;ir territories, were, however, in¬ 
cluded ; not, indeed, on account df dieir 
inhabitants, tiut fur their vineyards, of 
vvhicli the ciistem kingdom would odier- 
wist! have been destitute); tile other bouu- 
durii's were nearly the same as at present. 
The ennstitution of the country, which 
was of Frankisli origin, remained. Under 
the reign of Louis, margraves were appoint¬ 
ed, and ra.stles built as securities against 
the invasions of the Vonnans and Sclavo- 


fiicts with the neighboring (vermaiis, not niaiis, particularly the Wendes. He cn- 
incorporatei.1 widi the Frankish kingdom, larged his dominions by the annexation ofi 
unoug whom die Saxoiw were die most Cologne,Treve.s,Aix-Ia-CIiapelle, Utrecht, 
'dangerous enemies, became more violent Metz, Stnisbitrg, Basle, and sev’cral places 
Clulllemagne (768—-814) resolved to jiut on the left banks of the Rlilne, from the 
an end to die' conflict, by forcing the nido heroditu-y possessions of his nephew Lo- 
Saxons to embrace pliristiaiiity, and unit- tluure II. Louis died 876, and his direc 
ing diein, in a {lolitical whole, under his sons, Cariomaii, Louis the Younger and 
sceptre; but he met with an imexjiccted re- Charles'die FatJ divided-his dominions 
sLstance for 30 years. WittikindtheGi'eat, among thomselves. From 884, Germany , 
duke of Saxony, luially submitted, and, to aijdFrance were again under the same sove- 
sparo the blood of his objects, which roign,CharlesdieFat,wlio nearly restored 
Charlemagne had rfied in torrents, con- the limits of die kingdom of his grand-> 
acnt^tobcl)aptized,widihisarmy. Thus father; but die si^ of Charlemagne^ 
the great Franlush monarchy, compre- which alone had aide to hoM tp- 
henmog Chiul, Italy, and Gymany to^he gedihr the betero^iieous mass, had loog 
. North aea, was founded." It is, hpwever, since fted, and Charles the Eat wnk id 
erronwui to suppose, that, «ia this long low in die esdmation of the nation, tli^t 
,war, whole nation engu^ in the re- die Genuans declared the crowij) fori^ited 
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^ (SoS^.and rai^d his mpbeMr Arnold of bf land hud aea^ ftssoeiadons for self^e*'‘ 
r Catinthia, a natural sotViOf Carlonian, to ^Qnce were formed. Thus, during the 
,i Hie new throne. After seyeml severe reign of the emperor Frederic I Burba* 
struggles with, the SclaVontans in Mom- ros^ (11S3—DO), the on ditf Rhine, 

' via, against vithom he colled to his aid the tlic North sea and the Baltic,, formed the 
■1 Hungarians (who, in 889, hud seated Hunseutic h*aguc, for the mutual protw-f 
themselves at tlie fixit of die Carjiathiuu lion ot' their ctmjiiierce. Under diis cm- ■ 
mountains), he acquired the imporial* peror, and, still more, under Frederic II . 
crown (89d) the defeat of Berengarilis,' (ISlB^Wi, iwctr}' and the first germs of 
duke of Friuli. In 899, Arnold died, and literature iiegun to flourish. The pcae« 
Louis the Infant, his son, was made king, of the eiupiru, which forbade all privuto 
at die age of six yeans, by who^* deaUi, ill warfare, unless after a pivvious dwlara- 
911, the Caiipviirgiaii race Is'canio extinct tioii ol’ tlinni days, rontrihnted to rc*8tore 
.in Germany. W'iUi Henry the Fowler {mblie st'curity. The ass«‘tublies of tlie 
commenced the linp of Saxon yiiijicrors, estates of die empire weic iaiiliiU'tl by the 


themselves at tlie ftmt of die Caqiatbiun 
mountains), he acquired the imporial* 
crown (8Dd) the defeat of Ben'ngarilis,' 
duke of Friuli. In 899, Arnold died, and 
Louis the Infant, his son, was made king, 


Louis the Infant, his son, was made king, 
at die age of six yc^ by who^* deaUi, in 
911, the Caiipvingiaii race In'canio extinct 
.in Germany. WiUi Henry the Fowler 
commenced the linp of Saxon yiiijicrors, 


distingqished for warlike vigor, for tlieir separate niemU'cs of which tlie empire 


victories over the Hnngarians, and for the 
foundation of eiriis in Gerinany. Otlio 
the Illustrious, diike of /Saxony, having 
declined the royal dignity, on account of 
his givat age, l.'onraii 1. duki* of Friuieo- 


w as composed. Tlie.se eonvoked the syn¬ 
dics of the,towns, the supiTtors of die 
luoiiasti'ries, and die gn“al |)roprictaift, to 
deiiliernte on publie atlairs: this was the. 
origin of the provincial diets. The clmr- 


nia, was elected king of Germany by his after of FiXMleric 11 hud a henefteiui in- 
influcuce; and, from diis time, Germany diience upon all Germanv; which wsm, 
retnuined an elective monarchy, till tlie howeier, in a mtnisnre, limited by his 


dissolution of the emjiire in IKKi. If we 
evariiine diis period of 970 j ears, we find 
Gennany, for a long time, in an unsetded 
state, Mifteriiig under the arbitraiy iww er 
of its nilers, the feudal «tppn\s.sion.s, and 
dip struggle of sisculiu- authority again.'it 
die usnt|)ations of the clergy, till t'oiirad 
II (1024—39) organized tlie feudal Vt stem 
by a new statute, and first cheeked the 
fury of private wiuliin*, liy establish¬ 
ing die truce of God, by which the 
prosecution of deadly feuds, in certain 
jilaces and on certain days of the week, 
was attended with the jninishnieiit ot'out¬ 
lawry. He enlarged die enijure by the 
addition of Burgundy. His successor, 
Heniy III (I03£>—5<i),'humbled the |»apul 
Hide by de()Osiiig three ]K»pes siiecessive- 
y. But the Butliority of Rome, which 
exerted so great influence in CJermany. 
gained the ascendency under Ilenrv 1\ 
nOSO—HOG) ayd pope Gregory V'll. 
That emjicror was too weak to pi‘e\ent 
the cstahhslunent of the maxim, that the 
eecuiar power was subject to the s|iirimul. 
The warlike sjiirit of the Geniian nobility 
found a theatre of action in the eri. 

W'hicJj imwcrfully proiroteil the ci\ili?,a- 
tioo of all Europe. (See Crusadjtui.) The 
establishment of the first orders of knight¬ 
hood, the knight.‘i of St. John, the Tem- 
plaiH and the Teutonic onler (q. v.), had 
an important influence on future events. 
The* constitution of dig empire wus the 
chief obstacle to die rising commerce, 
wliieh now liogaii to introduce the pro¬ 
ductions of Asiatic industry into Clerruaiiy. 
For security against violence hnd plunder, 


wui> in Italy. Tlie ciuinisoJ'thc Gennan 
eiii|K'ror<, m.lhat countrj", had, from die 
lH‘gimiing, weakened their fwwer, and 
])r(‘veiited them from establishing iukI 
maintaining. doniestie order. His plans 
wen'also iHsmteructed by tiic o]>|>usiuon 
of the po]u- and the powerful enemies of . 
his (tin' ]lo)ienstuiili-ii) fitmily. (hi hhl 
dcatii, ill ]2.'H) (or.jHThaiw we may say, on 
the eleetion of his rival, Monty Rasjip, by 
the iiisligatioil of the |Ki|[H‘), tin; great in- 
tcTri'gniim Ingan. (.kinnid IV, son of 
Frederic II, eleruil king in 12:i7, hail to 
contend widi his rivals, Willinin of Brn- 
huiit, Alphotirio ofC'astile and Itiehanl of 
('otiiwall, and was so mneh occupied widi 
his ow'ii personal sufet}, diat, in tlie disor¬ 
dered .xtale of the cmpiiv, all tri'iities wim* 
x iulated, tlie laws disregarded, and all llic , 
excesses of iirivule warfiire renewed. The 
nobles in tSnabia, Franconia, iuid on the 
Rhine, rondered themselves iininediule 
\as.sals of tin; eiiqiin', as there wi*n; no • 
dukes (luwerfiil enough to keep th^a in , 
ehiM-k. Thus almost cve^y thing that , 
Eredoric 11 had done lor die eonstitutiun, 
fiir the arts dud sciences, was destroyed. 
Tlie last of the I{oiieiisuiufi;n, (7oiinidhi of 
Buahia, perished on die si;ufl(dd, in Naples. 

Rudolph 1, eouiif of Hptwhnrg, wo.-! 
ruis<‘d to the German throne (1272-—1291), 
and n;«ton,‘d order with a latwcrtVil, and, 
often, severe hiiiid, I'he castles of the 
predatory iiohilit)' were destroyed, tho 
right of private warfnro almost etiUrcly 
aliBlished, aAd the more jiowcrful princes, 
attaeliifl to the govcroineut by marriages. 
Rudolph todk Austria, Styria and Caruiola 
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firoin Ottocar, king of Bohemia, and be- throne, but was ahtici|»tod by, the cardi-, 
came the ibunder of tJie dynasty which, nala. lie also astablishod the ]»est-odice 
in tlie female branch, still reigns in Am- (151G^ The cummenCemont' of the ref- • 
iria. ,The reign of AU)crt of Aiistria, sec- oniuitiou (1517) at tlie miircraiiy of . 
ond pressor of Aodolph (12l)8-^i;j08) is- 4enberg closes his’important mgn. To 
rcinafkabic for the foundation of the lili- his suecessor and grandson, Charles V, > 
erty of Switeerlsuid. Under llciity Vlf hii^ (»f Spain, an elective capitulation was 


vi’ Jjiixemhurg (11108—11113), the cele¬ 
brated dwisiob of tlie Guellk and Chi- 
boliiies took the Hba{H> of u continufid 
striigglo lH‘t\vetn the emjx'rois and tlie 
pojKts. On liis deatb, in Italy, tiie e;n- 


pro[K)8ed, to wliich lie was'required to 
swear, but which he wilated «n almost 
every measure of his reign. The refor» 
Illation begun by Luther inurle rapid prog- 
re*s8; the i»easafits’ war, under ThoniaS 


receivinl (1330— \‘M7) the inipenal crown 
from the pofio ; but new ditliciiliies with 
the holy iiuher ensiietl, and Oerniany wins 
laid under an iiiterdiet. Six of tJie elec¬ 
tors concluded tlie clectivt’ union of l.‘C18, 
to pn’veiit the iiilerfcn'iicc of the popes 
!« the election, ^ind deli riiiiried ibat the 
cboire of the electors should be deeisive 


lion ; the sideniii protest of the adherents 
of the new cloetriiie (J.>yj*), and the ^unl- 
caldic league of the Trotestant priimcs 
(1530), jirecedi'd the Stnalcaldic war 
(1540). After tlie ileposition of tlie elec¬ 
tor John I'rederic of Sitxony, and the in- 
teriin (q. V.) of J5IS, tb<‘ elector Maurice 
allied lniii5<elf with Fnuiec .ind with the 


without the {lapal .sanction. (3iarles IV, 
kiiigof Bolieima, then lK*eauie sole eiiqie- 
ror,iu«l ihsuod(135f»)tbecold«'u buil, wbieb 
settled the uiiuiuer of eoiubietiug the clee- 
tioiLS of eiup»*ror, and altob-bed private 
warfiire. l.earinng iiial freedom ot' opin¬ 
ion rfjceived a licw finpulsc in German} ; 
die university of Fragile was founded, in 
which the’disciples of Wickbfle mirodiit'- 
ed tlio spirit of op|io.iiiion to ecele'-ia-neal 
abiicK's. The natural projien.sity of the 
Gentians to uppoui to the .swonl. revived 
the riglii of private, wartiire in tlie time ot' 
Wenet‘slaus(137t''—1110). Of tliiec eom- 
fietitors of Wenceslaiis SSigismuiid (1411 
—1437) sueei'edoir bun. Dining bis 
reign was held the council of t'onsfanee 
(►s'e ('ouncU, and Goiu/uacf), by which 
llutis Wjas coiidenunul; and the war of llic 
Hussites lollowed in Bolusiiia. Misnm, 
Fmiiconia and Bavuria. Alls'rt _1I of 
Austria (1137—39) dii'd too soon for the 
executiun of lihs project.s for the restoni- 
lioii of order, .The ndgn of Fmlerie 111 
wauhnarktsl by the revival of learning, the 
foundation of several universiUc‘.s, and by 
the enterprise anti activity excited by the 
distMivery of America, winch aroust'd all 
Ihiropt!. Feudal warlure .md the tyran¬ 
ny of tlie nobles still opprt'sso.d tlie coun¬ 
try, as is-Hhowu in the confeileralion of 
ilie Sualiian eilies. Maximilian 1 (1493—; 
1519), an active and eiiterprisinj? prin^o, 
.established the perpetual |H'UCeofthe em¬ 
pire, introduced a chamlnir of iiifiticO, and 
otlier institutions, and divided Gt^m^y 
first into six, and afierwartls int^ton, eir- 
eles. lie took the title of lignum emptrar, 
and even intended to asccuid the papal 
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Hmaiiraltlic league, ('harles V was oblig¬ 
ed, by the treat) of Passau (l.>52), to grant 
the l’rote‘'rants enure hlierty of conscience . 
and equal civil rights vv;'h the Catho- 
lii's, vvbieli wen; |’iinci[)ally confirmed by 
the n-ligioiis pe.aec of Augsburg (15.55). 
(’Iiarlex eoiitirnied the adimiH.stnition of 
the empire, and renewed tlie laws for the 
prehervuiion of the |R*ace of the iiihpiro 
and of the < liauiber cf justice. In 1&5<\ 
lie abdicated the goveniiiieilf, and died 
(1.5.58) in <i Spanish moiiastcty. On the 
sucees..sion ot' Ferdinand 1, brother of 
Cburics. the religious pence was included 
ill the elective eapitulation (see Capitida- 
tum\ and the council of Trent {lK>gun in 
1545) was concluded, which rendered tho 
sc]iarulioii of the Protestants and the Cath¬ 
olics permanent. Under his successor, 
Maximilian II (1564—76), the divisions 
auiuiig the Proii*stants themselves, the 
eoutriiversies In'tween Mehuichtlioii and 
Calvin, and the se[>anifion of the Calvin¬ 
ists from the Lutherans, by the fomuda 
Concordia', took place, and*, in the ix'ign • 
of his son, Rodolnh II, the thirty years’ 
wgr was jirepareti by the estabrishment 
of the union luid of the league, lender’ , 
Matthias (1618), tlie two parties took up 
arms. The tunatieism of Ferdinand 
(1619—37) kindled tlie sjiarkinto allanie. 
The thirty years’ war liegaii with all its 
terrors. Notwithstanding-die bloody re-' 
aistaiwe of tlie iinioii, Tilly and Wallen- , 
stein redneeil the greaU'r jwirt of die eui-» 
pirctusiibiiiissirqi: the edict of restitutio®), 
requiring all die fiiuiulations and estates . 
of U)o church, which the Protestanta hadi 
seized since 1552, to be restored to the 
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CadloJic ehureb, and autifiorizing 
J^Cadictec states to oblige atb^ Protestant' 
'Jaufc^ects eitlier to emmce the Catholic 
' -Ivligion or to emigrate, was already put in 
' fbrt^ in several places; and Fenlinaud 
, thou^tt he hod attained liis aim, when 
'' Gustavos Adolphus of Sweden, in puKU* 
acce of tile plan of cardinal Richelieu, 
carae to ^'Uic relief of the Protestants. 
After his death, Frauice opposed Atis- 
tria; the great elector, Frederic Williaiii 
of Brandenburg, declared (1640) for tho 
Protestants; Banner and Torstenson, 
Wrangel and Turenne,' distiugiiishetl 
themselves on the same side, until, after 
thirty dreadful ye^ara, the peace of West- 
pljplia restored rest to disturbed Europe 
(1M8). This was during the reign of 
Ferdinand III —57). Entire equal¬ 

ity of sects, lUwrty of conscience, the. fri-c 
exercise of all religions, excej»t iti the 
Aitstrian domains, tuid the iiidepeiidtajce 
of Switzerland and the Neiherl'auds, wore 
acknowledged by this peace. Among the 
iinportatu consequences of this peace, 
stittled the ••oiistituiion of Ger¬ 
many more definite)}, was alst) the re¬ 
striction of tlie Hansi'atic league to Ham¬ 
burg, , Bremen and Lnheck, the mainte¬ 
nance of standing armi(^, and a more 
regular system of taxation. Ihider Leo¬ 
pold I, who ascendtxl the inqxTjai throne 
in 1657, the diet be/rame penyaiictil from 
I6f>l. This emperor bociun*! involved in 
f?evi*raJ Wars with Turkey and Franci-. ^ 
He died before the end of the Spanish' 
war of succession. Tlie eighth electorate 
had been established liy tlie peace of 
Westphaha, for the Bavarian house; the 
duke of Hanover was now made the ninth 
elector. Prussia, in the mean lime, had 
raised herself to the rank of a kiiis<loni, 
and oVitained a new iniport'ineo ,iii tlie ul- 
ftirs of Germany. Under Joseph 1 (170,> 
—1711), the S]>ariLsh war was continut-ti; 
under Charles VI, tlie [>eacc of Utrecht 
.and tliat of Kastadt (1714) put an end to 
the project of uniting the Spanish wall the 
German crown, ^nd tlie succc.ssion in the 
hotuae of Austria was settled by the pnig- 
watic sanction. 'I'he peace of Vieifna 
terminated the war protbn^ed by tlie I*o- 
lish election in favor of Baxony, and the 
peace of fielgpradc (1731#) couciude<l the 
war with Tuntey, by which Aiisiria was 
obliged to make some cesmons. WiUi the 
death of Charles Vr(1740), tlie male line 
.«of tlie Haiwbtirg dynasty ticcamc extinct, 
and his daughl!er, BlariaThere8a,aH«}|umed 
the government ef die bercditaiy Austrian 
dominions. But the eleemr, Cfliaries Al¬ 
bert of Bavaria, came forward with claims 


on the Austriaiv hereditary dtnninions; and 

■ (in 17^) as German dmperor, under the ti- 
de of GAorlesF//. The eigiit years’war of • 
tho Austrian succeesion was terftiinatcd 
on the death of Charles VII, by the peace . 

-of Fiissen (1741^ and by that of Aix-la- 
Chapellc (q.v.)(l748) in favor of Maria The- >' 
resa, who, in the moan while, had carried 
on two wars against Frederic 11,/he Groat. • 
Sept. 15, 174o, her husband, Francis 1, 
was elected German emperor. The seven 
years’ war, so nihiniis for Germany, wan < 
teniiinatcil by the ptiaco of lluberlsburg 
(176^1). Josc'jih II, the distinguished son •' 
of Francis I, succeeiled his father in UiO' 
hnpcrial dignity (176.5). His first labor was 

a reform of the adiniiiistrati^ii of justice atuT 
of the clmmlKir of justice; tliis was fol¬ 
lowed by tlie alHilition of thotmler of the 
Jesuits in his stut(‘s( 1773), after the examjilo 
of other European {lowers, by the alKilition ' 
of the su|H-rtiunus monasteries, tlie edict 
of toleration of I7B1, and a greater lilierty 
of die {inw. The troubles in Belgium, and 
the renewal of hostilities with Turkey, dis- 
titrls'd the end of his reign, and Im liietl 
1790, witli many fi-ius for die fate of his 
licnevolent and lilicnil (ilatis. I^wpold II 
concluded {it-aoi- with the Buhlime Porte 
through the niediatiifn of Prussia. The 
Frencli revolution broke out, and I.rf^O{K>ld 
and Frederic William of Prussia formed 
nr. e.lhnnco at Pilnitz (1791), fur muinuiiit- 
ii'.g the cniisUtntion of Gernsuiy and tlio 
royal dignity in f'ranco This alliance 
lieeame of the, greatrs''!. historical impor¬ 
tance : it WHS the c,au.se of a great part of 
the excesses in France, the reaction of 
which on Germauv is well known. ‘ Le- 
ofxild died suddenly, in 179Sj, un<l his son, 
Fruii('isll,confmiie,dUienlliancewith Prus¬ 
sia. -Viler the uafmnal assembly liud declar¬ 
ed war against Austria, the German empire, 
in return, declared war against France; but 
Prussia and 8c>venil German (irinces made 
si'paran- treaties with the new republic, and - 
the jK-ace of Cam{) 0 -Foripio (q. v.) was 
signed lieiwcen Austria and France (jjlI7). 
Negotiations for a (icace with the Gonnan 
empiro were in train at Kastadt, but, be¬ 
fore their conc.lusion, the war briiko ou^ 

■ anew-. Tho tieuce of Lutieville (q. v.), in 
1801, made tlie Kliine die lioundaiy Imj-• 
tween France and Gt.ruiany; the latter 
thus lost more than 26,000' square miles . 
of territory, and nearly 4,000,000 inhab- • 
itants. Tne Adstrian monarch founded - 
the lierctUtary empire of Austria (1804), ■ 
and the first consul of France (Bonaparte) 
wajS dcclared>Bmpcror of the French, un-<’ 
dcr thclitlo of MapoUon /. Austria and 
Kuswa ^n Ifter united against Napoleon, ./ 
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&nd the peace of Prcaburg (Dec. 20,1805) 
tcrriiinated Uie war, in wiich thrhe states 
of tiicGonnan empire, Bavaria, W(irUam- 
berg Baden, had taken part as allies 
of France. In the following vcor, sixteen 
(liernmii princes renounced their connex¬ 
ion witii the German empire, and eni«;red 
into a union at Haris (180(]), under the 
ii!iine ofatho confederation of the Rhine, 
which acknowledged the etn[ieror of 
i‘’r|»tice us its protector. This decisive 
su-p was foHoweil by a second. The 
tjernum empire was dissolved; the emj>c- 
r(ff Francis nsiijmed the (h;riiian crown, 
.uul declared his German hereditary do¬ 
minions sepumted fronrthe German ein- 
j»m*. With this hegin.s the history of the 
eoi'ifedenition of the Khine. (See CVot- 
’ fcdcraimiof the Rhine.) 

(hrmani/from 180t> to IFl.'i. ' The fiiist 
vear of tlie existence of the. confederation 
.had not elapsed, when its armies, united 
.vitli tJiose of Franee, were mureliei'l to* 
tlw Saale, the Elbe and the Oder, again.>,t 
the Hrussians, and afterwards to tlie V istu¬ 
la, agiiinsl tin; Ilussians, After the pi'tice 
of 'rdsit (q. \ .), the confederation wtLS 
.'•trengfhemsl hy the aeeessido of ele\cii 
princely hou.ses of Northern (Jeriiwiny. 
Tiie kingdom of WVstplialia wtis cstah- 
lislii'd, and Jerome, the brother of \apo- 
j'( on, put upon the thnuie. Four kings, 
live grand-dukes and !2."» dukes and other 
pniiccs were united in the new contixle- 
rucy. The peaec of Vii’ima (IKtt>) iii- 
, ruawd its extent ami |Ki\ver. The norlh- 
westent ]>arts, however, and the llans(‘at- 
ic cities, Bremen, Hamburg, and laiheck, 
were nnited witli Fmiiee in ISIO. In 
IH‘2, NajMileon undertook his fatal expe¬ 
dition to !i.usMa,;mil the eontingentsof iho 
Rhenish coiifedertition joined his army. 
AUitit IO0,0(H) {Jermaris found their 
grrfve-s in tlie snows of Kiissiit 'I'lie llus- 
sians ptirsu^'d their a<lvnntnges to the 
tioiitu'cs of Gemiaiiy. Prussia, wearied 
with her long sulferings, joined them with 
eiitht^iosin (Koliseli, Feb. ISJ.'i); and, 
at file same time, some of the states of tlie 
north of Germany unite.d with them. I.u- 
U*ek anil Hnmhurg rose against tlic 
Hnaicli, and all Germany was luiimuted 
with the cheering hojK' ol‘ liberation. 
Anijust 10, Austria joitied A; alliance 
against NajKileoii. Tlie 'vnr, owing to tho 
eiubusiasin of the (H'ople, stHiii assumed a 
most favorable nppeaituiee for the allies, 
and. Get. 8, IHIH, Bavaria joinoil the al¬ 
lied arms. Ten days afterwards, the hijf- 
iJe of Leqisic deatroyod the 1'’rciich do- 
iniuiun in Germany, and dissolved tffo con- 
fculeraiion of tho iUiinc. November 3, ibg 
. a9* 


l^ing of Wfirtemberg, and tfio ot^icrmncos 
of the south, joined the J^eat alliance. 
After file iKitUe of Hanau, October 30," the 
French army liad retreat^ over the Rhine. 
With the exception of some foitrease^ thi: ■ 
French fiower tvas evcjy wliere annihi¬ 
lated in Germany. Neither tJie kingdom 
of Westphalia nor the grand-duchy of 
Berg any longtir e.xisteil. Thraughout 
Germany, immense preparations -were , 
niade for the [ireservatiop of the recovered 
itpependence. Harmony prevailed be- 
tween the people and the princc.s, in-. ' 
erejised Iw the iiroiniscs, made by tlic' 
princes, of eonferring liberal constitutions 
ou their subjects. The victorious aniiies 
passed the Rhine on the first days of the 
fiilJowiiig year, and all the tcrritoiy which 
the French had conquered fitmi Germany 
tiitice. J7.iUf wfis regained ai;d secun*d by* 
till! events of the canijiaigu iu France and *, 
tho peace ot“ J'ans, May 30. France re- 
ston*d all her acquisitions, witli the excep¬ 
tion of. Moiitliclliaril and some smaller 
districts; but the circle of Burgundy, witli' 
Liege, was annexed to the new kingdom 
of till' N’etlierliunls. It was sfipul.'tteil, hy 
tlie articles of tliis ikhicc, that tlie German 
states should Im! inde|M'ndent, hut coii- • 
nected tagetlier hy a feilorolivc system. 
Tliis jH ()\ ision of the trc.aty was carried 
into etli ct liy the congrt'ss of Vienna, 
.\o\. 1, IriU, and by file sWtutes of tlie 
diermanic eonfedera'tioij (q. \.), June S, 
IHl."). Till German einpii-e was not re¬ 
vived, but w;is superseded by a confedo- 
rntioii of (‘quid and sovereign stales. The 
return of Najiolcon kindled a new war, 
tile results of which were unexpectedly 
rapid aii'l fortunate for the allies. The 
treaty of November 20, 1815, restored 
to Germany, besides IMontbelliard and 
some territories in [..orniiiip, all the form¬ 
er possessions which had remained in 
the hujids of Fr.mce, witli the addition 
of Landau and the territory app'rtaining 
^to it. Nov. 5, 18IG, the. diet of the new 
* Germanic confi'deration was o|iened. (See 
Veniutn Confederation, German Bmpirc, 
and, Russian-German War, 1812—15.*) 
8'ince that time, the German confedei^- 
lion Jia.s done littift hut prosi'cutc lilieral 
ideas (si'c adopt, in tlii* diet, 

resolutions whieh have never been exe¬ 
cuted, nn(Lorgani7c an army of the con- • 
fi'deraey, W'hich, from its very organiza¬ 
tion, vyould he little jvorth.v of reliance. 

We close this artiolc iu the midst of mo- 
" Oop<iull Vo&'<oh'^» GtsrhicMtUfr Deftisch^, , 
conliiHifiif bv (I.cipsic, IHI9, 4 vob.): 

Srhiimtrs <},>.tchirlitc der Pfulsekru, continuad 
hv Millbilli'r and I>a*s!<'h: lloinnch’s Deutsche 
JifiVA*gfff4icA<<* (Ltipsic, 1805, 9 vds.). 
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'iTMiiloos events in Europe, nHiich can 
^nudty &i] to bave tlio greatest influence 
, 'on Oennaoy. May she soon work out 
^ber owu freedom and ufti6n, and may she 
i>'OBcapc ali unneoessai^ sufRring in the 
^ struggle through which she must pass to 
' attain titem; lor bitter enough lias been 
tile cup of this unhappy country, always 
the theatre of foreigu aggression, domes¬ 
tic convulsioQ and political oppn'ssioH. 

Gervum iMitgiu^e; 41 branch of tlie 
old Teutonic language, which the G|r- 
man tribes carri^ witii them over die 
greatest part of Euro|H;. In France, it 
WHS lost in die mixture of Roman and 
Gallic languages, from wbicli sjtnuig the 
modem French. In Spain, it left but fi’.w 
'traces. In England, it united with the 
Ladn and Fn-nch tU form the present 
English. Its modifleations, not more dis- 
anular to each odier than diflcrt'nt dia¬ 
lects, have reinainetl written and spoken 
languages in Sweden, Norway, die Nedi- 
erlwds, in Germany Proper, and in the 
greater part of Switzeriand. The Germans 
K..111. their language TetUsthe, or DaiUcke, 
.from the Teiitoiiri., or from their ancestor, 
Teut. The word is sometimes derived 
from the woni Ttuml, or Dtut (from 
which conies the modem dui), signify iiig 
people. Its origin has been a subji'ct of 
'many learned discussions. A niiiubcr of 
simikir words in tlie Sanscrit, Peivian, aiul 
other kindred topgucs, have convinci'd’ 
some that it is derived frcmi the Indian 
and old Persian languages, or is of die 
same origin with them. Odiers, on ac¬ 
count of the resemblance of its words and 
forms, have deriv<*d it from the Greek, or 
even die Greek from the cldiT Gerojon. 
According to ancient tradition, the early 
Grecians received dieir civilizutujn, with 
■' the worship of Baceliiw and the muses, 

, .from the nordiern Thrace; and history 
. mentioas, in Thrace or Scythia, a Teu- 
, toUM- irilie of Goth-s 011 the Illuelc sea, 
who, although they ha<l‘ liccu separated 
luore tlian a thousand yeans from their 
' native country, showed a striking resein- 
blanoe, in die fonnsof tligir language, to 
th6 Greek. This, at least, siteiiis citrtain, 
that, in accordance, widi' die traditions of 
the nations who spoke it, it was tjf Asiatic , 
origiu, and was brought by iho.«c nations 
to Europe. The changes of the language 
, mn be higti>ri<5nfly traced no fardier Imck 
than file mhldle of tlie fourth eentuiy, 
when Ulpbilas introduced the art of writ- 
itj.and made a translation of the 
The language of this versioii is 
amuUure of Higb^Gercnan and Low Ger¬ 
man with some foreign, perhaps Thracian, 




whrda, and does hot esdentialh diflef from 
most of the present Genntp malects in' its 
gnuhmaiical ibmis. ' It 1^ also, a dual' 
number, Hko the Greek. The firdt of tlie< 
following Hues is a specimen of it' The 
second is imin Ludier’s hauslation of tho 
Bible, Matdiew, c. S6. 

UUaitlta stmratuls thatei m kaim thana mauftm. 
Mit (rinf m) Kide sehwi>retuif Jasi icli,HiclU kenne 
. d(9i Mann. > 

With (an) ualh «wcaring, tliat I know not that i^n, 
Cbaricmague lieguii a German gramrnar, 
and made great efliirw for improving the 
language, and promoting the progr?#® of 
poetry and letters. A comiKirison mitwcen 
tho language of his time and die present, 
may lie given hi a few words ;—Kescrip 
{Gesirhrabc, wTiting); Keschr^i {Schry% 
something* written); Seap,' Scaf [Sdu^^^ 
sheep); erkifiit, (rrgiW, raiiders); chaldati 
{halteii, tf) hold); Unehtischida ( Imkntseh- 
hrit, imehastity); atkan {eifrai^ own); 
’piscaumhe {brschaucriy to vieiv); srutado 
{scltautnd^ vit^yviug); fHur {Fetwr, fim). 
As an e.xample of the, declension:—Sin¬ 
gular, H’rfrrs, /IVgcand Wego, 

]>lurai, iioni. /I’fgo, gen. /regji, d,it fre- 
gi/in and Hegonf iier. fVega. Tlie verbs 
{m'.sf'iit similar motlhicntions; tlie forma-, 
lion of the pn’terite, by means of the aux¬ 
iliary haben, was then entirely unknown. 
This Fniueonian di.nleet gave way to the 
Alemaruiic or Suabiun, which was euld- 
vateil particularly under the emperors of 
the family of lIohei!.siauren. A grmt 
miinlK^r of full somniing vowels give tlio 
kngnage of the Aliiincsingi’rs a certain 
melody. It i.ap many expletives, jmrti- 
elt'.s, pn'lixes, ellijwep; it readily fiimis' 
,derivative.sand djmiimtiveBanii cotripound 
words. The gnimmaticnl construction in 
thf; celehnited epic jioeni, the .VTefielungen- 
h>.d(q. y.), i.s .simple and highly flnished. 
The use of the jiarticles, and the lilicaty 
of varying the position of the adjetHive, 
contribute niueli to die ease and beauty . 
of the diction. The High Gennan (which 
hail, hoyvevfr, been jireviously fanned 
a.s a writtim language, equally distant 
frotii the I. 10 W and from the Upper. Ger¬ 
man), as it is UHCtl at die pn’sent day, with 
some slight modifleations in the forms 
of the verte and in the orthography, he- 
came thowneral written language of 
Gemiarty,lfirough Luther’s translation of 
the Bible. Jn^be Pith and the beginning 
of die 17tli ceiituries, it was mixed with 
many foreign words, particularly French, 
wjiich, however, on acenuut of tho char- ' 
ai;terif^e fibculiarities of flie German, 
cnuld not cpalcsce with its roots and forms. 
Hence it was not difficult, even at the 
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lime in Mrbich Frederic the Ginat, ,ahd 
the German jcouits ih gencml, displaVed 
their contempt for their native language,' 
for LeiAiag, Gottacbed and dtliera, by pre- ■ 
refit *and example, to purify it from ita 
foreign additions. The Gennon language 
at present exists under tlic following 
tiinijs: on the northern coast, tltrough a 
gn-at paq of Lower Saxony and West- 
phaKii, the Low German is spoken among 
the lower classes, ami wveral works, of 
an early date, prove its adaptation to tlie 
pnr{)os«!s of a written language. This, 
dialect is smontli. The vowels are full, 
lUid Ujc con.sonaiits pronounced softly. It 
iias less accent than uieU<dy. Through 
die greater |)an of Lower and IJpfier 
S-ixouy, nanover luid Prussia, and tlie 
llns.<iaii provinces \)f Lsthonia and Cour- 
latul, the dialect approaches more to the 
liimis of tlat writte.n huigujige than in 
ether plnc.es. Tltroiigji liesHi', along the 
Maine, in-^'ciitral (ierniaiiy ami in Fran¬ 
conia, the Fraucoiiian duilect pravails 
twitli short vowttls, sliarp, hiasiug coiisu- 
iiunts, Und an easy and (|nick pronuncia¬ 
tion). In Snuhip,u great p:irt of Ikivariu, 
.Mstitia and the Gennan cu(intfic.s of 
S'.\itzeriand, the Hiiabiun or At'-iii.'innie 
dialect jircvails, with broad but soft \ owels 
and diphtbotigs, characterized, bes'kles, in 
the imitiiitaiiious regions, and along the 
I'fijHT Kliino, hy strongly aspirated gut¬ 
turals. Tin’ pro/iiiucjaiion is mostly slow. 
It has iniieli melody und accciit. In piany 
places, it dirli'rs but little from the lan¬ 
guage of tin’ Minnesingers, and of the 
,\vbduni'fnlird; yet it is ih'prived of one 
of its fonner chief l«'anties, of Uu; [wru- 
ciple luid the siinjde prc'teriie and imjK'r- 
fect, which arc now always snppliod hy 
tite uH.\.iliaricK seyn and hahen. In the 
eastern part of liavariti, in the Tyral, 
Austria, the German jwrt of ilohcmia, 
the dialect is a medium 'between the 
Fruncunian and Suahiun. This dialect is 
diatinguislicd hy fixHpient dimiiftitivoinl. 
Kettles those, Uiere ims. many trausitions 
and mixtures, os, for instance, the idiom 
of the ItiosciiOTbirge in Silesia, rougher 
und broader; Uiat of the Erzgebirge and 
of Thuringia, distinguished ecpitiJly by 
harsher and deefier soumR The language 
<'f conversation, among the etdtivated 
<tlie«tcs tlirotighout Germany, and tlie 
language of puhlie sfieakcrs, lathe written 
High German, pronounced tlie purest in 
sotofi jiarls of llunovi'r, by the Courlandish 
Mobility, and in some parts of Prusai^ yet 
every where more or less ilj^ectod by pro- 
vincaaiisms. The Gcmiai^ lolTguage in 
general is distinguished by its richness in 


V' ■ ■ . .« - /j ’I'll'’ ' r* 

woroa, far oxc^ii^ Iffiot of My ! 
Etmipean laugi|gge; and it m capable of ^ 

, being eontinualfy developed flwm its own " 

< substance. As an originid language, it . 
has its accents on the radical’ syl&bles. ' 
Hence the additional accents in combina¬ 
tions can be changed with ease, according ” 
to the sense. The prepositioBs may be 
citlicr.connected closely witli the chief 
wonl, or separated in tlie construction, ‘ 
which imports to the language i greM , 
pliability of construction, which is still, 
increased by the number of syllables of^ 
iriftexioii and derivation, ft is thus par- ) 
ticulorly fitted for a concise, scientific 
style, in which it is of iiui>ortance to give 
a si'ries of iden^ which belong togctiiierj 
in the same jicriod, and in logical order; 
thuiigii, by this very quality, the Gerrftan 
jirose writers are often seduced to swell 
and })rolong tlieir periods to a tiring and 
confounding extent- The richness of 
words, umL the life und capacity for varia¬ 
tions, in the limguagi', have pFcventcd the 
origih of fixixl phrases, in which the same 
wowls are exclusively used for the same, 
uoiions. For this reason, tliu laugu^e 
of conversation is not so easily to be Team¬ 
ed, :uid not to be used with so great pn 
ci.wioii, as the French, fiir instance; but the 
writer retaiii.s, in a higher degree, tlie 
jioweA of Using the words in such a way 
as to show and impi:|8s tiie full force of 
his ideas, intlciKuident of any i>hrasc or 
coiistniciion, a.s well us to produce, on the 
other hand, the finest s!uule.s in tlielucan- 
ing luul strength of words, by varying their 
place luid rank in the consiruetioin From 
tliesc united causes, its fitness for poetical' 
exjircssiou, its susccjitibility of all kinds 
ofrhjllim and vei-s*', and its cajiacity of 
entering into the spirit (if every' foreign 
laiiguugc, arc casilv cxi>laincd. The Ger- 
imins have translations of Shakspeare 
anil (Calderon, of Ariosto and Tasso, of 
Pinto’s Dialogues, of llumcr and Virgil, 
ill which the spirit of the original is fkitli- ‘ 
fully rciuh’red in tJic rhythm and luctre of 
the original. The very plays upon words 
aje preserved, or analogous ones sulieii- 
tuted. Foreigners often consider tlie laa- 
giiage harsh. »Mela declares that Ro¬ 
man lijis could hardly pronounce it, wid 
Nuzarius asserts diat die hearing of it 
exoited a shudder. It is true that the ab-. 
pirated consonants and rough vowel% 
wJiicli prevail in the Gennan mountain, 
districts, do, indeed, strike die car harshly 
and, in genera^ die accuuiulatiou of ujo 
consonants si.'oiiis iixiompatible with a soft ' 
and harinonious utterance; but that this is ' 
iiqt necessarily the case is shown in tfiepro-'' 
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‘.t'jouocBUjoi) of the Hif^i German by the 
<>. higher closseii, and of soi^ provuiciul dia* 
Jects, as in the PolisI) ana otucr iongungt'S., 
' The long ami pure vowels of the lan- 
' guagc,aiM tl)ei^ca|iability-of being length- 
, enutl and sliorteum, os time and rhythm 
require moke it well adapted for music. 
Tliere is nodictionaiywliich com prebends 
the whole verbal tretisure of tlie umguag«', 
comprising, also, provincialisms. Ex¬ 
cellent tbuudatious aiv laid fur such a 
work in the yictiouaiics of Adelung, 
t.'ampe, Fulda, Kindertiug, Voigte), 
»Stt»s>ch, Eberiiard, Heinsius, &.r. 'I'lie 
l)est modem graimnars .'ur tliofH'of Atir- 
hing, iloynatz, .Moritz, Roth, lIimerk(K*lt, 
.^eiubeck, lleysc, Ileiiisius I*<ditz and 
Grijurn. (Jemiaii pnwody luis l« eu very 
ab^' treated by Voss —Zeitnusmtiff (hr 
Dcutschen Sprache. The tbllowing Gerrtiun- 
Enghsh dictionaries mat la* recommend¬ 
ed to students ;---ElH’r's, in 5 vols., i>.; 
Kiittrfer and Nicholson’s, also m vols. 
Hvo.; Bailey and Fubrenkriigeris (new 
•'ditiun by Wagner), 2 vols. Svo,; Ficks 
Erlangen; Uurekbard’s IVx-kel Dictionary, 

1 a’oL; Rabeuboi>>t's, 1 vol. Of gritimuai>. 
that of doctor Folicn (Ro-ion, lr’2r^) is sii- 
tierior, ill pra<-tical usr'fulnos, Ui those of 
Nobden ami Roubotliam. 

German Lihratun imd Srimrr. It 
has been questioned, even by Geniiun^, 
whether there is a (Jerrnaii litcra- 
tuie. If wc ctmkicier national Jiicratiin*, 
as the expression of the cjiuracter of n 
nation, contained in a series of originnl 
work-s, which liear a coinruon sUinq) of 
nationality, we shall not hesitato to cull 
the body of Geiniaii works a nationul 
literature. \V« may, ix-rhups, say tliat it 
iMiot yet complete ; but then we mit<t al¬ 
low that it is capable of developing ilself 
further. We shnn s<*e in it part.s of a 
more comprehensive whole,than the sjiirit 
aihl taste of a ciairt or of an academy c;ur 
give. If we find it deficiept in finish, jet 
we -shall s<>e that it is penetrated witli a 
love for liherTj’ and iiidefiendeiiee of 
thought, an imjianial zeal for thc' tniih, 
and a subordination of art to nature. (Of 
German poetry, we sliall treat in a particn- 
lar articiq.) 'IV' eiu-lu*?? written morm- 
menl of the (Jermati language, dat<‘s from 
die year 360. It is the translation of the 
tour G««BK:lfl into tin* Mmsogruliic, by 
bishop Uiphiia^ The Gentian language 
was therelbru written earlier tlnm any 
of the living Eurojicaii tongues. The 
' Franks e.<staldislied scJiooIsin Guul,dn tlic 
fkh century, which taugiiX liowever, only 
, reading, writing, and u Tittle Imd Fiatin. 

J. Hie first period of German literature 


I r 

bc(^s with the reign of Charlemagne 
(/(%),.who established several monastic 
schools, ibtmeil a kind of Icamod society at 
his court, collected the iiionuinontk of tlie 
Oeniiaii language, In ])articular the an¬ 
cient laws uiid songs, ordered thc preach¬ 
ing to be in German, and endsttd sevemi 
tnmsliitiotis' to lie made from the lintiii. 
Ills successors did not prnserve..llie same 
spirit •, but the stqiaration of Gemiiuiy 
from the Frankish empire was favorable 
to the iude|H‘iid(*iit develoiwmoilt of the 
German language utid character. The 
greatest prognws was made under thc 
tSiLXoii emjwrors (from IMl*), ]Kirtieu]arly 
the diree Othos, and under the Fnmeoni- 
an emperors (from 1024). In tin* lOili 
eeutury, there were si'.veral distingnishetl 
chapter luid abbey schools, whieli were 
endowed with hhrarit's. To this'period 
Ih'long the w ritersof chronicles. Eginhard, 
Witikind, Ditiiniiu, Iminiieqa, Bruno ; tin; 
philosophical and miM’clIaneous writers, 
Alenin and Rhahanns Maimis(77fi— 
and pariicnlarlj thoM* who wrote in Ger- . 
man: Gtfried ofW ciswnhurg, who«‘ met¬ 
rical tran.datioii of the Gos|M‘1s is reiiiark- 
alply fiiiliifiil and conebe (s<'e ttffrted) ; 
NiukiT (abbot of Saint Gall, died 1022); 
Willcnnii (abbot of F.ls'rsberg, in Bava¬ 
ria, died lOHo.) and thc author of the hymn 
to St. \nno. 

II. A second jicriod commences with the 
Snabi.'in einpcroi> (113S), and exteiids'^to 
the time of the reformation, in the liegin- 
inng of tlie Itiih ivniiiry. Germany had 
hegnn to Ihi settled and rtiltivateil in its 
intenor, Hint < ities were founded. The 
tnoiia.siic scliortls. the ev|»edilions to Itqly, 
tlie eni.sa<les, the. rominerec, which look 
its w,ic, from Ua* Ea-"'t tlinnigii Germany, 
had (litihscd kiiovylcrlge., .Aetjuaintance 
wiiji foreign rountries, w ith science and 
refuienierit, hud euiitnhnted iiiueli to the 
ciiilivation of the nation, particularly of 
the nobility. The court of thc empenira 
of the Hoiieiistanfen dyiiiusty spoke the 
Snalfam dialect, .and made it tlie geiifiml 
lungtiagi't of iiti'nittire. The Miiincsing- 
era ( *<<‘0 this ailicht; wh * nlsf) German PodtyV 
and, after them, tin; Mastersingers (q. v.), 
used aitd relitied thi.s language, as the 
vehicle of the Geriiian romantic piwtry. 
The' privilegtis, rights and laws of Ger¬ 
man countries and cities, began to ho eiil- 
leeted anil put into writing in the iHigiii- ' 
niiig of tbf! 13lh century. Thc Roiniui 
law had lioen made thc subject of tremtisi-s 
as early as the 11th century, and applied 
to Cfeniian iitsUtutionH. llistorics were 
also written, such us thc Chronicle of bish¬ 
op Otlio of Freysingen, and hi» history of 
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Frederic I; the works of Heniy^HerfeirS , literaturt, Was Wtk^; MeUh^hon, 

(died 1370^ Gobellhus PonK>aa{l'^0), and mild and learnt diae^ite ^ff Keitehitn ' 


many othera in the Latin langua^'d 'Jhe 
■<3m}|)i(le ofOttocar of11ornec)k, in rhyni& 
(lK>m 12G4), is the oldest great historical 
hrork in the German lan^aj^.* Sebas¬ 
tian Flake’s Chronicle of the World is the 
first universal hWtoiy. Philosophy, which 
had liofoic consisted merely of, transla¬ 
tions of the philosophical woiits of the 
ancieiits, and of the Arabians, was now 
more iHligcntly cultivated ; it was cotn- 
bincil with theology, and used for the de- 
teiicc of the tenets of tlie church, by 
which it was in turn inducuccd. Among 
die schoolmen, several Gitnuans were dis- 
tinguished in the iKgiimiug of the 13th 
ecutuiy, among whom was the Domini¬ 
can, Alhertus Magnus of Lauingen on 
the Danube (dieil 1380), who taught met¬ 
aphysics 41) Paris, and in sevl-ral German 
cities, and mode extensive researches in 
natural philosophy. As a thcolopcal wri- 
tej, the mystic John Tauler {<iied 1301) 
exercised a great influence. In the fol- 
■ lowing century, tlie Slrushiirg theologian, 
Geylcr of KaistirslsTg, Stiia-'tiau Brant, a 
wwere satirist (honi HoH, died 1530), and 
his successor Thomas Murnor (Iwrn 1475), 
were dLstinguislicd. At the end of this 
jjcriod, mutiicinatics, a.strouoinv and me¬ 
chanics were diligently, studicil in Germa¬ 
ny, and several iinisntant discoveries were 
made. In the I4lri centuiy, the cstuhiisJi- 
incnt of universities, and, in the 1.5ili, the 
invention of the art of printing, made, ne.w 
epoehs in lilenilurc. The ruin of t|ie 
Gjn'ck empire (1453), the scholars of 
wliich fled to Italy, and spread the germs 
of a new civilizirtioii over all Kurojic, by 
nuidcring the tias.^ical autliorsmore gene¬ 
rally known, cooperaU'd powi'rfully witli 
tlie circiunstanucs above meutioiu'd. The 
spirit of inquiry, which was exciuid in the 
universities by the study of the ancients, 
was the chief caust: of the ellorts in favor 


Lut|ier was more active in miblic, wliile 
Melaochthdn labored Rir me iinnrove^ 
mont of schools and the difliisSo« ei feom 
ing. ],ditin schools‘and libraries v^ere ^ 
establisht^i by the Protestant prineei^ and. 
theology and philology inunidly assisted . 
each' other. , But after the dogmatical fas¬ 
ten) of tlie Protestant church hod become., 
moro settled, less attention was paid to the 
study of the ancient languages; a scho¬ 
lastic and polemical tiieology prevailed; 
to wltid) mysticul doctrines were benefi- 
' cially op[X)Bed. Melonchtlion hod already 
endeavored, by philosophical cornpendi- 
urns, to supplant tlie scholastic piuloso- ' 
phy; and from that thne efforts were made 
to approach die urigiual peripatetic doc¬ 
trines. The mystics attached themselvas 
cither to tlie Cabbala, to which Kcuchlin 
■ was led by his study of the licbrew lit- 
endure, or to chemisti^ and astronomy, 
wliich at that time, however, differed lit¬ 
tle fro'rn alchemy and astrology. At tlie 
licail of the mysiiiaj were the celebrated 
Paracelsus, Valentine Weigel, Jacob 
B('>hnie, and othei's. In tl)C natural s^i- 
euce.s, the great metallurgist, George Ag¬ 
ricola of Meissen, and Conrad Gesner 
{1.54‘i], tJie father of natural historv', were 
ilistitiguished. Theophrastus Paracelsus 
(153f)) gave anew inipuise to chemistry, 
ap|ilied it with success to m'cdicine, and 
iuventi'd several clicinical preparations. 
Medicine, mnthernutics and mechanics, 
also, made some progre.‘«. Diirer wrote a 
work on perspective, in the German lan¬ 
guage. In a.stronoiny, Copernicus and 
Tychb Brahe were succeeded by Kepler. 
Tlie jurists of this period occupied tliem- 
st'lves with the Roman law, and theii' sci¬ 
ence was increased by the idiurch regnla- 
lions of the Protestants. The foundation 
of the Gennan {Kilitical Ifiw was laid by 
the introductiun of several fundamental 


of aV^fonuttlion. Among ihosti who, at 
a very «u‘ly perioil, iimmoted the progie-ss 
of learning and civilization, are Rhodul- 
pliusAgrieola >(1443—85), professor in tlie 
university of lleidellierg, Connul Celtos, 
(1453—1508), Johannes Tritlieinins (}4()S2 
—1516), and, alwve all, Reiichliii, jirofes- 
Kor in Tiihingeo (1454—1535), andUlric 
of Ilutt^m {1458—1523), Melanchthon, Jo¬ 
achim Cumerarius, ami tlie celebrated 
Erasmus of Rotterdam. % 

Ilf. Modem IMeratw^Jrom ihf Refw- 
iiuUion fo our oum T'imes. 1. Witli Lu^er, 
who, by his tna^erly tranllad^ of die 
Christian Scriptures, create^ the German 
[irosc and the High Gennan language of 


laws of the empire, in die 16tli cimtiiry. 
The civil code was funned by collecting- 
tlie laws already existing, and was foUow- 
cti^ by the criminal ceSe of Chark's V, 
culled tlie Carolina, (q. v.) Histoiy was 
less cyltivatetl. Che Chronicle of Carion 
(1532) excited general interest, and was , 
tratislalcd into several languages. -The 
universal history of Sleidauus, written in 
Latin, was more celebrated. Particular 
history was more attended to. In the mid¬ 
dle of the Kith century, the chronicles and 
duduments of thp middle agra were Col¬ 
lected, and the history of foreign nations. 
was cultivated. The eenturiatons of 
Magdeburg (sec Cenluriw of Magddvrgi 
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. wrote on ecclesiastica} history with dili- -use of the French luiguage, in {nreference 
gence aud aocurac;. Jiitorary history to his mother tongue. The cfTorts of 
f (Oommeiioed with Conrad Oesnor; mid, Chfistiiin ven Wolf to render phiiosophy 
. ’ fin 15<>4, a catalogue of the books at the . intoliigibic in die German longua^fn, were 
‘ • Fraiikfort fiur was publiaked. Learned of great inipmtonce. His system was 


societies and mutual corre^ndence main* 
tained a coimcxibn among die scholars 
. of Germany. 2. The thirty years’ war 
threatened to destroy aH die work of civil¬ 
ization in Germany; hut it could not in¬ 
terrupt the private laliois of da* retired 
scholar, oltltougli it left him dostitutc of 
all public cncouragi'nient. During dii^ 
war, the Gennan laiiguit^ and poetry n-* 
ceived a new imptilK' troin the Silesian 


adopted' and extended by numerous fol¬ 
lowers, uud assailed by odiers, fur instance, 
Crusius ; and thus sia'cnlution, as well as 
style mid Imiguuge, was ini[m)ved. 'I'he 
Ik'rlin acmlemy of science, fotin<led by 
Leibnitz, led the way to great discoit-riea 
in the mathematical and uatimil sciences. 
IJteniry societies and nssoeiniions wore 
every wherti formed, 'liie book trade 
began to llourisli, and many eritieul tribu- 


pocts, as they are called—Martin Opitz,' iials were instituted, to pass judgment on 
(1597—Itll*), Flemming, Andrt'wtJryplii- sck’iiee and an. The (lerinans Is'gan to 
as, &C., and from the foundation ol’ seve- make the purity mid elegance of their iia- 


, ral literary siioietios (for instance, the' tivc huiguag*'mi object of attention. Al- 
' Fruitliearing Society (q. v.), or die Order exmider lianmgarten; the founder of pliil-., 
of the PaUii, the Order of the Swan, die osopliical ciiticisrn, and (Jottsched (l7tK)— 
Flower Order, the Bliepherds of the Peg-. (StJ), eontrilmU-d greatly to pHuiuce tJiis ef- 
nitz). The jK-ace of Westphalia (164t^) feet. The latter purified the language, but 
had the mo^■t• saluniry'influence on ex- cnd(‘a\ored, at die same time, tointrotiuce 
haosted Germany. -AstlnTe ivas noeen- die French ta^e for u taui(“ style, ImhII in 
'ral point, no capital to dictate laws to the jwietrj’ mi<i prosi*. (See Ginnan fyitlfism.) 
nation, a fieedoin of inve.stigaiion, ofopin- Jlis s<-liool. wliieh was called the /jciysis 
ion aud of expression prevailed, winch, sWioo/, sueeessfully oppo.sed by that 
was found hardly anj' when, e.|s«\ IVee- of Zurieli. at the lieadof wliicii vvereBed- 
dorn of thought was partienlarly fa\ oreti riier juid llreitinger. The po<;t.««, Haller, 
in the rising state of Prussia DiiTerent lhigetlorn,(h‘llert, J.(;. Sehlegel,gHve encr- 
brmichcs liegan to he treated in a'philo- g\V‘legane.e ami ease to their nutive tongue, 
sophical manner; listory aud its auxiliary 'I'hc n-Kurehes of (iemian scholars were 
sciences, and public and jirivate law, were also directed towards cliu-isie mitiquity, by 
dius rnhied to a more elevaterl character. jihilologiM.s and nn-hn-ologists (Job. 31at. 
Hennaiin Conring and Sainuc-1 ion Puf- Ge.«ner, Job. Dav. 'lirhaelis, J, A. I’rnesti, 
feudorf arc great names, whk-li must be and othen'),pamctiIarly after dn*. foundation 
mentioned here. Otto Gneiike stands at of tlie univer-ity of tidttingeii. .3. The.so 
the head of Gerrinpi natural philosophers. iMi^nnings were matured, in tin* third |>urt 
Whilst tjie grossest spirit of rlogmutieul of Ibis jK-riod, iy L««-ing, Klopstock, 
controversy rtdgiied in tJieology, diere Wjnekehnann, Ileyne, the Slollx-rgs, Uer- 
wen: men, like SfHuier mnl odiers, whose der, Wielund, Voss, Schiller,'(iolhe. lois- 
devout mysticism had a liera-fir-ial ildlii- sing, gifted with a ran* wit mid [K-nr-tra- 
. cnee. One of the eliM*f olistai-les to the tion, ajtjieared as the antagonist of the 
progri -SB of (ierman liteiutiire in this }>e- popuUu-French taste, and the founder of 
’ jriod, was the corruption of the (Jemiaii acute criticism. Winckelniann (q* v.), 
lailguage. (See Gemoa Lfijjguflgt.) .After under die influence of cnthusia-sin for an- 
the thirty yiMirs’wm- (1<J17—lb4H),duriii^ tiquity mid art, jirotluea'd his imuiprtai 
which the (Spanionis and French hail ex- work, a sjiecimi'n of elevated taste and 
' cited so great rni influence, it was corrvjit- e.\teii.sive learning, in Uie inidsl of literary 
fd by the mixture of fon-ign words, jiar- degeneracy and Inureiinyss. Klopslock 
•' Gcularly Litinand FreiKh ; hut iheleani- raised die Geminn language mid jtoctry, 
cd Juhn Daniel Morliof (died Itiftl), and by his sacred songs, to a pitoli of loiVmess; 
the diligent Justus George. HcJiottel, en- richness giKl originality, which it had 
deavor^ to supply the want of a (Jemian never Isifore'attained. In addition to this 
grtunmor ; and from die time of Christian must Ix! mentiomxi the, influence of I'.ng- 
Thomasiua, tlie Gemian language was lijh iiti’rature, particularly the tran.slation 
, used for litenuy |iun)oses. With the in- of Shaksixtore. Adelung, Voss, mid otli* 
crease of the politico influence of l'’rance, err^ made criticoil researches into the simc- 
tfiis corruption of the JanguaLge increasixl turn and cxlcnt of the longtiagc, Which 
, also- Tlie greatest genius of his time in was, at^he j«imc time, applied to evciy 
Gennany, Leilmitz (1C46—171<)),inade dejiailment of science. Numerous criti 
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n^ctiou to tilt) overflowing strcnnl o? Orer- ed the old contiwversfy between the nition- ' 
iiioii literature. A profound study of the- * ,alu)tiii and su{x^maturali8t8, the former of- 
olog]^ Vaa [tfomoted by the effbits of wliom eitlier deduce leligiou from ttie. 
Mirhaciiri and Krnesti, Moshoiin, Sender, ' principles of rcasoh, andendedvor toex- 
Srorr, Ueiiihord, Schlcinrmaohcr, De phiin die Scriptures in accordance with 
Wette. PltiioKophy, particularly mjJta- those ]>riuciple8, or, merely endeavor to 
physics, Was dovt!lo[)fi<l in tlie original free religion from what appears to them 
sj'sU'ms 44f Kutil, I’iclitc, Sclieliing, Juco- supernatural. The latter are eitlier dog- 
lij, Olid others. Philology was advanced inatists, founding their system'on doctimes 
, hy till' lalwra of Heyne, Woll* Heruiann^ deduced from th'e Scriptures by a more or 
itoekli, Vater,(Je»(’nius,atid nmny oth(!rs. less literal iutcq>retatioii, or mystics, who 
llistoiy j)n\s<uus mimes like those of John have adopted the idea of a divine iliumi- 
Aluiler, Woltrtiium, Sefirtickh, Sehmidt, nntion, proving luid even extending the, 
Spinier, Fiiehhorn, Ileeren, Niebiihf, Lii- truths of revelation. Dogmatical uianu- 
«lefi, Plank, A'-c. Norsfiouki the services uls liave lus-ii written hy Keinhurd, Bret- 
of Voss, ('reiizer, Kimm;, Giirres, in iny- si-hiieider, Wegselieider, Schlei<*rmaeher, ■ 

■ thology, and of tlic erealors of tl^^* most De Welte. A few writers, like A L. 
eornprehensive eritirism (see German Kahler, in liis connexion l»etween rution- 
Critirisml, lie forgotten m the gemmil his- alism mid supeniatunilisni, and A. Klein, 
torj' of literalur**. A multitude of original in his Grundtinini dfts Religiosiimii^, have 
niinds have exteniled <>eniiati li'ernture in made fruitless attempts towards « recon- 
all direefions. If the ohjeeiioti which has eilintioii. The Cathohr^ have lM*guu to^ 
heeii made to modern German literature extend their literature iu this jicrimi more 
Is* well rounded, that the maimer Ii.’ls n- than ever befon*. With Van K^s’s trans'- 
cen ed too Utile of the attention whieh has. latioii of ilie IS'ew’’ TtsL'imonl, and the truly 
heen paid to the matter, it iriay he said, on (/liristian eloqhenee. displeye'd hy Satler, 
the other hand, that a greater miiiilier of an intolerant spirit ha.*, appcari'd 'inothir 
(ienmin works are imperfi'et.oii a<;eouiit of works. Tlu- iiien'iLsing prevalence of the 
the novelty and greafin ss of the iiiitli'rta- Galliolie ndigion has iiis[)ired many Proi- 
kiiigs.aiidjtlieexcessive niimiteiie.ss of in- *staiu^ v\rilers with a greatur activity. A 
vesiigiitioii, than from a siiperllcial treat- temptirarj’ exeitemeiit was occasioned by 
nientof tlie subject, ((ainifiarc the views the ihc'ss.of llanns, tl*e miraculous run's • 
of iiiadame di-Htaelon Germany, and the of the prinee Hohcnlolie,, and other firo- 
opinions of the Kngli."ih reviewers, in tlie diieiions of mysticism or eiitliusiasm. The 
/>“.id number of till' Kdiiibiirgh Kevievv.) riiseussion< for the pur|Josi'of uniting the 
in regard to the recent Gernian liUTature, Luiheran andrulviiiistic churches ^whieb 
it riifiy be observed, that a struggle has has Ihm'u actually effwted in some of the 
perviided all the hratiches of htcnilure. siitull stales of GemiunV) have Is'cn of 
ill theologrj, philo-Miphy anil art, it is the gnait interest; whilst, in the repuhlie * 
contest between ill) sticisin and tlie roman- of lettei's, Sidileiemiacher’s Chnstlitkt 
tic .xpirit oil one sidi', and ratioimlism and Glauhensfchre, in which the Christian doc- 
the severity ol'tlie niieieni style on the trine vva.s exhibited without a dogmatical 
othiT. Ill politics, lihstory and natunil iln-ss, was intended as tui instniuirnt of 
law, it is the contest between liberal ideas peace. Aleanvvliile, theology, as a science, 
mid legitimacy. In theology, this o[>|)om- has made gn'at progress. * t'xcgetirs have 
tion ufipeiirs in the Hystem.s of ratioimlism been improved ; biblical art'hieology and 
andaiuprarationulism. In philosophy, the criticism' have been extended on every ' 
difliirent .-lysteiuH, with regard to tlie sour- side, hy men like tjcsenius, Griesbaeh, , 
ees of human knowledgi*, might uhiiust Rusi'tttniilier, KuinbI, Brotselineider, Dt^ , 
lie ilesiguated hy the same names. In Wotti*, Panliis, Flatt, 'and others. The 
poeliy mid the fine art.s, tic* sjiirit of elas- liistory of the chflreh, and of dogmas, has 
sicul and that of romantie (!eseri|»tion are been treated by many leanied writers, 
in op(K>silion. Of im nnqiu'sUoimhlo atid as Jspittler, StiliidUii, Bengel. GiesslCr. , 
important iiffluonee upon' Geniuui liteja- Christitm morality lias Ims'ii ably and pro- 
turi', Jiave lieim tlie latest political events, foundly handled' by lleiiihard, Flatt, De 
Tlie great iMxiy of literary men are deej>- Wette, liiehhom, and others. General ' 
ly inihued witli the patriotic tendency of theology has iK'eii cultivated hy Stiiudlin 
the time. The Gennim wrijjtrs, sinct'^he and Bertholdt. In practical tluwlogy, we 
general jiotu'c in Kuropi', have driven to may mention, as sermon writers, Ammon, 
their works much more oi’ a practical _ Driisoke, Schiideroff, Ti^'hirner, and ma- ‘ 
character tliaii Uje writenj of Ute previous 'ny others. Many useibl popular theo- 
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works endeavored to give a right di- times. Tlioolodcd literature baa dispiav- ^ 
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•> fes^ vrorks, also, hav^ appeared, iotioug 
. %mcli some of the ntost te^testing are of 
mystical kind^ as the of doctor 
' Jhuig (Stilliug}, Kaiipe, and many otiters. 
■•■;Thc science of the lat# could not escanc 
tite iiifluenct'. of Uie age. .Not only hign- 
, ly important qucstio^a of law, as, for iu- 
Btance, the subject of Bterary property, 
the lil)crty of the press, and the uee navi- 
CTtiou of tJie rivers, have lieem discussed, 
but the spirit of the time has demanded 
fundamental changes in the law, the estab¬ 
lishment of civil lilierty, the participation 
of the nation in tl«c government, and 'the 
pnblicity of trials. The struggle lu'tween 
the adhcrt'uts of the qlti i^'stem and tlie 
advocates of the new principles, has bi*en 
renewed, but the princes have siicc«‘cd«'d 
(dll lately] in making |!)e question eiitirc- 
h’' a literary quarrel, and in pn'veuting it 
from resulting in action. One of tiic most 
valuable works on this subject is Fciier- 
bacli's Betrachiunfren iiher die Oeffentlich- 
keit tend Afiindlichkeit dcr Gcrcchti^keits- 
(1891)—Considerations on public 
oralTrials. Anotlier principal object of 
legal controversv in Gt^rmany, lias lK*eu 
the question, whether Uie Roman law was 
not entirely exjntrary to llie national char¬ 
acter and institutions, tuid requiml to be 
superseded by laws of nafivtigrowiji, cor¬ 
responding to the wants of tlio nadon aiid 
of the age. Though the practical results 
of tli'eae discussions have not la'cri very 
Tierccptible, yet tiie science could not but 
be iniprovet! by them. The histories of 
the law, by Savigny, Eichhoni, (ioschen, 
Schrader, and others, are of the gntUe-st 
merit At tlie saVne time, tlie aci«‘nco(i)f 
mminal legislation has latti ably treated 
by Kleinschrod, Feuerbach, Koiiopack, 
Mittermaicr. Numerous methodical di¬ 
gests of li«e law, among which those of VS’^e- 
ming and’Falck are e!iit(‘etrieA,f;M:ilit{U«sl the 
* Study. Philosejihy, which had, for a long 
time, been em]iioycd in pulling down old 
systems and building new one^ heard the 
call of the age, and ctunc frrun till k-IiooLs 
into life, and found, in the alfaira of the 
.State and the church, ohjecte worth v of its 
"activity. Dearl forms, as well as the dia- 
lec4ic art, hmJ long sineb ce.ased to satisfy 
an age whi^h valued specuiafioti only in 
its ndatious to practical life. (See Pki- 
lotoplhjf.) PoHticai writings have natu- ' 
rally been extensively read in a time of so 
much excitement Though many of them 
could not but trouble or revolt impartial 


One of the.cUef subjects of discussion, '< 
in political writings, has been the question 
of roiiresentativo epustitutioos, which wore . 
promised at flic time when the Gepnan 
princes wished to rouse tlie whole popu- 
Jatioii,. to deliver die country from ihif 
yoke of Napoleon.' The ^mise waaaf- . 
n*rward8 evaded in most of the laigcr^ 
states, but was partially fulSUodr>in Wtir-' 
tciubcrg, Baden and Bavaria. Among the ; 
works which apiwnred on this wihject, , 
was Wangenheim’s Idee dcr ^aatsverfiu- 
attriff. AuoUier subject of interest was 
tlie lYurder of Kotzebue, and Uio estab- 
lislmient of a political iiKjuisitiott at Metz. 
Tbc rclobratiou irf the reformation at the - 
Wartburg, by the students (see ffariiuqg), ■ 
aflbrded new causes of coutroveray be- ,* 
tw(i«.‘u the libeniis, on the one side, and 
the adherents of the bid system and mcr- 
eeiiarj’ aullibrs, otC the other. Gdrres, in 
his Eunqic arul the Revolution, and Ger¬ 
many and tlte Revolution, displayed with . 
bolduess uiid proframd views tlte system 
of deception jjractisttd by the oppressors •, 
lof EurojM* and (icrmany. The frelingqf ** 
indofMuidence aiuoiig tlie Gcnuatis, 1^-t. r 
dletl anew by a vietorioas war against for- ' 
eigii domination, gtive ri.se to new re- 
«;urchc.s into tin- history ol'ihc coniitiy,and 
to associntioiis for |n’oiuot1ng llic study. 
Hitch WU.S th*‘ society estahiisluHl at Frank¬ 
fort on the Maine, iu 1818, for tlie publica- 
tiftri of liistorieul docuinMits, and ori^ual 
writers nti German lii'.toiy^ in'the nnddle 
ages. Ollier early documents of German 
Jiistorj' were, also, diligently CAUiiiined ’ 
Ludeii's bister,’ of lliu Genuiiiis is an im¬ 
portant work. Meiiaw l nl.so wrote iihisto- . * 
ry of fh-nnany. Whilst recent times have ■ 
Ikh'Ii aecuraicly diwrila’d by Suaiitild, 
tile middk'. ages, so oA<*ii depreciated or 
overrated, have found an iiiip^al hiatori- 
un in il. l.udon. tJniversai history, also, 
has been traaied witli great learning, by . 
Freileric Cluistian Schlosser, and tlie fie- 
ricMl of the crusades has been critically * 
I'.vamincd by Wilkeii. Ancient hiftory 
has not b<*en neglected. Frederic yon 
Rannieris Voriemnfrm iiber atte OeackuMe • 
opened a new method of investigation. 

Ill imrtietilar, the study of tbe<^cient . 
Greek histbiy has beep illustrated, in ma« ^ 
iiy etttf’niial points, by Miiller and Kov- , 
turn. Tlie earlier histoiy _6f Rome and 
Greece has received new light from the ; 
labors of Nieliiihr and Wachsmuth. The**,.' 
controvert^ wi the mythology of tlie an-. 

_.A.*_... ImV 


niindA, and tiiou^ but» few will outlive ei^ninatkuv^ has been carried ou by Cieu^ 
the times in whiw they origiuatiMl, yet zer, Moser, Ritter, Voss, Hennano, D-'. 
they have, at least, the merit of having^ Mhlier, iJbhfck, fi^r, and cttficrs ; and so 
produced the^ltscusBion of opposite views, much, at least, has b^n agresd Upon,— 
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tiilioiltB to Xnditt, the ^stom had bocn car¬ 
ried too for, in Bomo instances. I*. Woch- 
l^r has aontinued bja labors dn the biatoiy 
of Utrtaturo. On the bijrtoiy' of (uicicnt 


Mbller, and other<^ have distuignish<Hl 
thcinselvol Sti<*Rritz, Jdusching, T’ioril- 
jo, Mailer, V<iu tier Hag^m, Jnunim Scho- 
pcuJiauer, Waageu, uud panic ularly rbq' 
orotiicrs BoisKerte, have contributetl to il¬ 
lustrate'tl«« history of aneient {leriiiiin 
art. I’hilology, to which the Oennatis 
have rtlways wen iKirueiihu-ly du^otetlj 
has not 1»een, nttglecu^U. It is only tieee.>- 
sary to mention the edition*'! of tlie cIjis- 
8iea,hv various fsclicdars, Ast (iNnto), I'op- 
nP<( (Thucydides), ^"»nkh (Pindar), Iler- 
tnaiin (Sophoch^i), Lolieck (Phryuiehus), 
Ifcthe (Hpniee, tirier, I’Va), Bi*kker (Attie 
omtors), Hehiifler, and the fnuisla- 
rionkby Thierseh (Pindar). J. If. Voss (Ar- 
Istophiities), Von Kin'bel (I.iien-iiii'), and 
the leviei>graj)hi«*al liiboi-sof ,1. (J. Beluu i- 
der, Passow, ijiua'itiunii, and othefv; and 
thttgnvit undertaking of the IhTlin neude- 
*rnv, tl<e Corj^us iMfript. tirn'c,, talited- hy 
Btickh, the rxeelli ii^ Ijititi gnnnbMir of 
Srhneider, A'l*. The t>ri<'Mlal lniii:ua£res 

nml liiemture havq I.. illiistriiti'd l»y ilii- 

lalxirs of (lesenins, Von llaintner, (rurres 
(whotrnnsl.wd the Steiiah-Nainah), ainl 
oUiers. Hindoo literumre lia< Is-en ndti- 


There itec ardanmOf 

itelating to Great Britain, and t^o reviews 
relating to America. The history of Q^t- 
inon hteratuTu is given in the execnent, 
. JiTtdres of Wacluer (Fronkfoit on the 
Maiue, 1818, S vols.) {For $u(i(diesr infor-i 
mation on subjects of German litentture, ^ 
8 t‘etliesut)Ke(}uontdiviidons,Cerm 0 nif*rose , 
and OtTman Poiinf.y - • ,,, 

€enmn ‘Pros^’. This has undergone 
'more mimerous changes than Oehnau. 
poj’try. The first attempts at composition , 
in Gentinn were tniiislations, as early as 
the 1 lUi century. At a later period^ ine^y 
of t lie roniamic tales, and fragments of epic ' 
•fMietry, were translated imo prose; but . 
this,owed its complete develoncmeiit more 
particularly to some mystical theologians, 
of whom Tauler (died J3G1) was tbe ear-:, 
licst and tlte most distinguished. Re him-, 
.sillj Jiowever, wrote mostly in Latin; but’ 
his s*'niions w'ere written down by liis 
friends in Ch'rman. The {Kiintcr AUiert 
llfircr'(born 1471,* ilied 1528) used tlie 
German in lu*^ works on fortiiatation, and 
oil the i»ro|K)itidds of the human figure. 
J(i1m Turmajr (Avi iilituis), in his lustor- 
icid Works, S^cbastiaii Fn.uiKe, both in Viis 
iustorical and theological writings, and 
othei-s, wTotc before LutJier. ■ Luther, fu>m 
the l«%niinvig of the relbmiatioii to hj!s 
dcatli, continued to iumrove his style, and ‘ 
gave to the liteAiy language, tlie Wigh 
tacrmiui, which had been formed amidst 


voted by A. W, WeblcgcI.'J. G. li. Kosi*- 
giirten, ii. Kmuk, and Fraiici'^ Bofifi. The 
great Kncvelopaiditt of Krscli and GrnlwT 
u«iy funli^h future times with a stutidard 
of* the cultivation of the present. The 
bibliographical levieou of Ihteit will (ilia 
void in labUogriTjihy. The Iviographieal 
work of Ersclt lias been enlarged andim- 
provod, in si new edition, .‘^nong the ja*- 
riodical publications, the LUUraturzeitun- 
gm of Ilalle and Jena, the (iolthigen ge- 
O’lkrte Anzti^f-Ty n>vicw,ev<’ry nevv’ i>ub!iea- 
tioUmf imjHiflanre* The UeiddhrrghiT 
Jdhmiicfier dcr IJttcratury Hf.rm.s, and tin* 
H'imer ffethrbUcher, coniine themselves 
more most im|>oitant puhlieii- 

tio.’is. Tlie Isis of Oken was chiclly re¬ 
markable os the roprosenrntive .of. the 
siiirit of the age, though natural jihiloso- 
phy, politicH, V03'age8 and discoveries 
were, discussed in it witli much ability. 
It was suppressed by the govejnmeut. 
Tbe Mrrgetiblattf the Zdkmr JtA dk c/c- 
goafe WtUy &e., are, calculated, not only for 
ainusftiiiont, but also for iiistfliefion ofThe 
, cultivated classics. The LiUrarisffien. CM- 
Mnatmuiblalt (pubfislied stuAi* 182 t>) pre- 
.vov V, ' AO , 


the ililli'ivut ';[>oken dialect^, authority and 
grammatical consistency. The my'stical 
w'ritiiigH of .laoob Udhnie enrichra the 
language with metaphysical and philo- 
.sopliical gxpression.s, whilst Fischart,' 
Sf'hiippe, and other Rntirieal WTiters, gave, 
it life aiul point. The writings'of Abra¬ 
ham a Saneta Clara (Mi'gerlc), the' repre- 
sentiitive of the popular style of preaching 
«f his th^ie, are full of wit, imagination 
and truth, but are eoars^ and undignified. 
Tlie thirty years’ war was foUoweiJ by a 
leriotl of barbarism, in wliieh the German 
ungiiage was a corrupt inedl(;y of fiireign 
w'ords lyom the ancient and tnodem lan¬ 
guages, particularly the Franeli. The 
language of the Joamed w'as Latin, that 
of the courts was French. German sur¬ 
vived only in (lie pulpit anti in society. 
‘Thomasius revivetl the use of tlie vernac- 
ubir tongue, in saientifie wprks. From 
this pejiod, a gradual improvement ittf the 
German languagti i.s perceptibk*, uotw^-' 

. standing the Gallontaiua of Frederic the 
ftrea^ and ifis court, until its comide^ 
triiimpli in the hands of Le^lg. Two, 
cifcumstoQces render^ this difficult The 
, ■ (V f, • ^ ■ 
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language was bdiiiul soeierjr in re^ne* and <)escri|Ydve prose. Jean Paul Fi*ed> 
.ineut, as tlte Freueh ^ws tne language, ..erich Richter overflows with wit and orn 
cottijs and the Jiigher classt's, and* 'ginal humor. Virtuous enthusiasm and 
tlidtc M^aa uevt'r any rowii for |K>Utieal or die tenderest love of mankind 'lij^the' 
fbniiisic ckiquonce. • There were only from his de«p reflecUdns, os well as from 


tliiec fields flirthe prose stj'le—sacred el<*-. 
qiionce, Works of nction, and the langiingo 
, of science. Pulpit eloquence W'ss restored 
to its dignity hy Laurence jVlc^heini, ijora 
ItKli, died 175^. lie W'as followed by a 


his charming dctodls of humtilc life, antt 
lus attacks on tlie Crimes and foillee of our 
time. Novalis cX|>n:Ssed his mystical 
feeluigSj in the novel Hcimich von (l^tr- 
dtag-cn, lit inspired language, full of romans 


series Uf pulpit orators—S^ck, Jcrusaloin, .lie fanipllcity. Wagner gave {thilosoplucal 


' Cnitner, Spalding, Gieseke, J. A. Schlegwl, 
Zollikoffi^r, Teller, .'^ninn, . Reitihurd, 
Morezol, A.mmou, Nicmeter, Hunsteiu, 
Kiblfedk, Stolz. L&tiler, Dnuseke, llunns, 
Krummaeher, Sailer, tH’hleM’rmacher, l)e 


view's and picturesque situations of iifly 
in a dignified and auinuuc'il style. Thhin 
mel mill, CltiureU' weri’ two writers of a 
seiitimenuil and witty, but graceful frivol¬ 
ity. Wliile Gliuries ilufTtitanu gave vent* 


" Wette, iScbatter, TzscJiirner and others, * in rotiiie and passionate Ue.serT}aiu]t,to]iia 
many of nhdman-highly distinguished in s]>iirk)ing humor and lus feverish tnolau--,. 
; other brartcJn siif Uteraturc, The elcgtmt eiiok, Tlien*sa von Hulk-r described, in, * 


prose litorauire, and in paiticniar the Ger- 
inan novel, had Uvn impiOM-d hy the en¬ 
deavors of Gottsched, and the many critical 


the ibost n-fincd lailgnage, the miujlum 
of the higher elassesund of religioussceta. 
(.'aniliua \ on Pichlcr is also to be uicutiob- 


joiimalsof his time, lluller puhllMied his cd os an elegant and lughly intereatiog 
Usan^, ami other |H))iti|tal novels, and (fel- , untluu ess. Resides tiii-se, there is a nuin-' 
lett las Life of the Swedish Gouiiti ss O,— Ikt of very inten-stitig novels, of its difler* 
the first cxanqile of a represi-iitiitKiu of do- mi a (endeney iis the style and the talents 
'.mesticUia. At the same time,h<> improvtsl of the autiiors are viu^ous, the names of 
^ tlieepistohuy'sljlc. Tlienovehof Kicliard- wliieh cannot he mentioned here, Tllc 
son were translated into Gt i iiianhy Iliircli. nwis.'S yf the teiTihlv stories of kniglits, 
Hermes wrote iniiiiy .su<Te.ssful works ui gho.sis and robbers, wliiuh used to fill tire 


riiOkStyleof Richardson. ‘The not el he- 
«uiie the favorite Imineh of die GennAu 
authors, for the pvrj>oses of anniSK'iijent, 
or of mortil, phiiosoplUetd and political 
instniction. Ihigel, L. J. iMiiller, .\icolai, 
Sebaldiis Notlnuiker, A. G. Meissner, J. 
H. Jiing, F. Hclniltz, an-n,ier< siingnovel¬ 
ists. 2Suuhhar<i and Kessler wrote histor¬ 


circtil.-iting lilmiries, and the inraginatioii 
of the ^iiiddle eliis.seK.of mailers, raiiht 
not he forgotti n, .s^pte^satidCVtimerwem 
two of tin- prineipal wrilcrs of works of 
this class. The scicniitie and critical 
Gennaii prose writers are mentioned un¬ 
der tlie iu-tiek's Herman Literature^ Ger¬ 
man Critiri^iii, Ikr. {Sec, also, thetuticle 


ical novels, whilst Miller's Sifruart was 
disunguishcfl for its ixres.sivo st/ntimen- 
lality, Aug. Lufontuine followed his first 
interesting and original novels with un 
ei«Ues.s flood of inferior imimtions of the 
fimt Jacobi and Fries wrote pliilo.supliie.il 
novels. Doctor Jung jnihlished nili^ions 
novels Olid tides; Pestuloz/i, u till- called 
Lienhand and (JcrUiide., F. Klinger is 
a .Hatiricul novelist 'I'liongh Wielaiid's 
Greek heroes and lieroinc.s frequently 
philosopirike, they do it with an .itfle, 
grace, and genenilly witli .Attic wii. lie 
gave to the stiff prose ofi his time tiic east; 
and beauty of iiutnre, though hy ofh-n 
wrote witli too much ncgligcmiii. Gollie, 
after his Soirovks of M'vrtlier imd power¬ 
fully excited the, sentimenlality of that 
period, gave, in his Jf'ilhflm Mmter, to the 
most various sjttjationsof liti- a higii port- 
ical interest, by the spirit with wliieli he 
analyzed and hannoijjousiy arniiigcd Uicir 
elements, and hy tfah rich erimjplieity of his 
language. He is a master in uurratwu 


J^hiioHoptfif, in a .suhsequeiit volume.) 
'J’hem rcmuiii to lai ineniioncd tlicauthonJ 
disiinguldied hy their style us historical 
writers—Sjiittler, IJecnm, Kichhnru, Job., 
Muller, Job. N. Voigt, Puseclt, Schiller, 
Wolimaun, Plank, Liiden, Poiitz; as 
philo.-si|>hical writers, Kiiiit, Heidenreich, 
Fichte (in panicnlar in his uddrusaes to 
till* GerHinn nation), Schclling (for in- 
sianec, ins Diw-ourse on the Uelntion of 
Narnre to the Plasuc An), Friedrich Hein¬ 
rich Jacobi, Stefli'iis {On the Present 
Age;, Winckehnnna (died 17fi8), Justus 
Moser (died 1794), Helf Peter Sturz 
(died 1799), Johann Kiis]i. l, 4 ivat(‘r (died 
IHOt), Gfjorge Forster, IravelJor and jKiUt- 
ical writer, LichtenlM-rg, a man of striking 
wit and a miistie mind, best known by 
his iliuiarntiotiH of Hogarth’s coricatunw, • 
Siilzer (died 1779, author of tlio Theory 
of the Fine Arts), Thom. Abht (died 
177t»), <|iirve^die«l 17981 M<^ Mendels- ; 
sohn, but, tthove all, Lessing, tlie two , 
Schlegels, in particular A. \V. Bclilegel, 
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Koppt'n, the truly popular Claudius tbR'i^hen^iifen oiiiiperaM[ and wg oeoc , 
(Waiwlsbocker Boto), vo^ Anidt,' <^rrc« iHXJts' pf the timo^ and^ of the •• 

ond Others; in the proper oratory style, imiversa!fpravalenccr of tlie Siiabkit iha- : 
„ ... _ RT!- < _ which w'Os the richeflC pod most cul- ’ ■ 


(lodily, Nlemeyer, iawibs, Dolhrtick; in 
tlie trentmeut of particular i)raiiche8 pf 
Hi'icnce, Feueriwch, Zmdmri^; in tlie pic- 
tiirtisque description of nature, llupibold^ 
Zimmormniiit 

Gcrtmn*Poetry. If under the'name 
iGorman poetrj', we include nil the iMHstieal 
proiliietioii.s of the nation, (roin the earli¬ 
est lime to the prcrtrut day, it will Iteditfi- 


tivated^ as the language of poetiy. 
increasing cultivation of Geimany, aris¬ 
ing from the ipd^ing wealth whiOh com* 
ineire and foreign conquests' had pro¬ 
duced; its connexions with Italy and 
f ranee, in partictiior, from the time of 
the residetice of Frederfef Bnrbarossa in 
Broveiicc; the cruSades, which kipiBed 


ctdl lo descrihe it by any gimeral term, fjs 'the spirit of chivalry to a romantic enthur 


its tetnlrflcics have hern so difTenait at 
ilifFcrcnt times. But cxchidirig every thing 
foreign, every' mere accldentu! modifica¬ 
tion, wc shall find that (iiTinaii jtoetry is 
char;KMeriy.ed hy depth of finding, truth, 
and a refii'Ctiiig S|jirit, clothed in a strong, 
picturesque and expressive hmgiuige. 
The hisior)» of (icrman poctiy may Ih- cli- 
viiled into three periotls, according to the 
divisions made in art. Genan^ IHeraiure. 

I. The lientic songs of the ancient 
(Jermans, of wliich 'i'acitiis spt'iiks, are 
lost. 'I’hey served as chronicles -to a na¬ 
tion ignorant of the .art of writing, and 
prcsnrvi'd tlic inemon' of tlieir heroes and 
pnncrw. It has ls*en con lectured, that 
the s(»ugs wiiicli Charlemagne eauseil to he 
ci.llectcd and written out, were of this 
kind, luit Witlioti: sunicient grounds, Jf 
■ toiy of ihos*' |i» luiietioiis arc extant, the 
fragment from the'MUig of Ilildehrmal, 
puhlished by tin* brolhertL<i'riirim, from n 
jnauuscri])t in (’assei must be 

reckoiu'd among them. During the jh*- 
riod imnu'duitely sncc^edingthc^ntrodHe- 
tioii of ('hristiaiiily into (leimrmy, (Jer- 
muii poetry eonsisied inen*ly oi' tnuislti- 
tions auil fMiraplfi'.ises front tb** Bible, val¬ 
uable only as monmneiitsof the Iniiguugo. 
OtifriedV Harmony of the Gospels,' in 
rii>me, written iir the time of Louis the, 
Gcrmati, is the most iuipoilunt of'tlicsc 
biblical poems. The curliest (irerni.an,bnl- 
lud celelirntoi^ the. victory'of Louis HI, 


siasm; the taste for the arts cberishod by' ' 
the Hohenstaufen race,—combined Wilp ’ 
other causes to promote the* rapid devel-, 
opeineni of jKietry in this period. German 
i*mpcrorB and princes were themselves, 
AIhm«*bingcrs (q. V.) ; their courts resound¬ 
ed with the notes of wandering minstrels, 
-and jioeticnl games alternated with tOur- 
iiium-iits. The example of tlie princes 
Was imitated by the nobles, and jioetry 
thus liecame an cssent'inl element in the 
liti* of tJie higlier classes. The scries of 
Miiiilii'smgers.ihat is,amatory poets, l>egm8 
with Henry of Veldeck and the 

names of iduiost .‘JOO poets, who, during' 
this .short [it^iod, sang of love, the ladies, '* 
nntl^lie honors of knighthoml, arc known 
to us. A collection made bylludigcr von 
jMao'-Ss;!. i /1 J,qi,q, contains the ivorks of 
140 of liieiM (Zurich,, 1758—59, 2 vote., 
Ito). The most ccknrated are Wolf- , 
rum of Ksclieidmch, Walter von der Vo- 
gclweide, Henrj of Ofterdingen, Hort- 
'manii of Aue, Ulric of j^icbtenstein, 
4.5(>dfrey (»f Stnisburg; and oPe of tlie lat¬ 
est is (%)nrad of Wuit'^burg, Most of 
the MiniK-singers roidined themselves to, 
the subject which their name denotes. 
They sung of love and of their ladies in 
lyric strains, full of doUoatc, deep and ani- 
muted feeling, and, at the same time, with 
few e.xceptious, with great purity of feel¬ 
ing. Many of them also wrote epics, 
riie niitituial taled are often wrought 


king of Nciistria, over tlie Normans (881). from tra«iitioii.sof the old,limes of pagtm-. 
From the time of the emperor Hi'.nry IV, ism, afid relate to the stonns and wander- 
we htive the hyiyii in honor of iiis tutor, 

St. .Vtnto, archlnshop of Cologne, in the 
dialect bf tlie lower Rhine. In the other 
}MH*m8 which.we .have mentioned, the 
L'niwr German dialect, particularly the 


qqwr 

Franconian, prevails. 

II. The reign of the Suabian emperors 
of the tlohciistaufcn family ifi inchlded 
in the fim division,of this period. It is 
die age of the .jioetry of cmvalry and of 
, Uio Muinesuigcni, and is uHiiall]^cBllefi the 
Suabian age, in the historj^of poeiif, oh 
account of the Suabian origin, botli.of 


iqgs of the iintiou, at tlie wriod of tlie 
overthrow of the Western l^mpire. The 
principal heroeevof these Stories are Atti- 
Ja, the king of Uie Huns, and Theodpric, ' 
king of the Oslroptha The principal . '. 
jHK‘ms of this kind arc the J^hehmgm- ^ 4 
lied (q, v.), a romantic epic of great n^t, ■- f 
botl) in regard to the plan and execution;' . 
and the Heldeniuch (q. v.), composed bj t. 
difteroiit nuthoi& and founded w tradi^ ' 
tioiis of die hij^iest antiquity. The fojp-’ 
eign materials are mosdy of Proven^al^' 
Norman and British origin. They consist 
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of traditions relating to Chprlcinagne and 
his pakidias, auid, 1icing*Ar(har lujd I)is 
''r(i>und table,'and the Aon^iVicd (the plate 
from whicli tha Savior abj the last supper, 
anil which afterwards‘received bis blood). 
Among the poems • of tliis series, are 
' Wolfibm of Eschenbaeb’s Mark^raf tw 
JVarhoHne, 7\turel rtntl Parchal ; * (5ojl- 
frey of Strasburg’s Tristan ; JIartnjaim’s 
Jwdin, ojid many others. Tlie Knmaii 
and Greek antitjuity and hisiory also fur¬ 
nished inateiials, whieli were, however, 
arrayed in the dress of modern eliivaJry. 
Henry of Veldeek’.s Btuid, and tlio 
'rrojan War, by C’onntd of Wurtzlnirg, 
are of this kind. With Rodolph of Haps- 
burg, and the turiadent times ,of feudal 
violence, .l)egan tlte decline of genuine 
chivalry in Germany,of the jmetry 
which sprang from it and was ilependent 
on it. In the period of transition from 
the poetry of the Minnesingers, and of 
chivalry, to that of the Mastersingers and 
of cine life, are tiimid some diilacfic and 
s.tiiical works, us Der Reninr <if Ilugli of 
Irymiierg (in RiOO), ami the fabhs of 
•Rouer, emid-d JKr EJilatn'n (1.‘124). 
About die middle cif the 14tli century,' 
the schools of the .MastejsmgtTS were 
formed, particularh'in the cities of 31vntz, 
Niiremlierg atid Strasburg. These sclnxils 
partook of the natnit; of aeademit^s and 
• of ffniliis, and the of piK-try flegenera- 
ted to a mere irs’chanicaJ labor. iVe\cr- 


conturics, singing and muhic ht^ become 
,a ncco^ry amusement of the German 
people. This produced a populaijpootiy,,, 
whicl) spread through all classes of socle-! 
ty, and superseded, in some measure, tlie 
dogeiicrate produedoni of die Mastef- 
singui's ; as instancos, may. be incutioiiod 
the nxcollent war songs of Veit WcIht. 
In tlic 17tli century, the revival of loom- ‘ ■ 
iiig, and the decline pf'thc national pros-, 
parity, w'ore eqmilly injurious to tliis kind 
of poetiy. ‘Ill the 15th and 16th centu¬ 
ries, epic poi'tiy began to assume an alle~ 
gorical and liisrorieal character, ik, for in¬ 
stance, Melchior Pfinzing’s ‘Teucniank (of 
which the emp<;A>r Maximilian I is the 
hero), and to approaeli the form of the 
romance. Ihdlutls had already b<!come . 
(liRtinct from the longer romantic. piHmis, 
and gave rise to tlioso popular Ijooks, Die 
.Mtiusine, Mas^alonc, the ri'ailing of wliicb 
is the dcliglit of the lower classes at the* 
present day; and to which have lieen add¬ 
ed Inter origijinl productiuiis, as tlw; fa¬ 
mous Till Eulenspngei. {iico Eulctisjm- 

III. The third jXTiwl of OtTinan poe- 
tr> conimeiires with Lutlier, not so much 
oil aecouiil of his poetry us on account 
of his infliienee a» the creator of a new 
German language. As a religioii.« jKiet, 
he stands het\%eeji this and the former pe¬ 
riod, Ills Jiymiis are aiiiuiatod and a igor- . 
oils; hi.s images arc taken from the Riolc; 


thelcss, there ^^re, among tlie iMaster- 
sirigeiN, men like Huns Sachs, ahd before 
him, Hans Rnsenjilirt and IIiuis Folz, 
who laid the foundation of the Germans 
theatre. Hans Sachs (1IIM—157(i), ivr- 
haps the- most fertile of poets, e\c('ptin)i 
the Spaniard, Lope de V'oga, was the most 
di.stiiiguislHHl. The fieriod of the Master- 
singers, in general, displays rnuelrcomic 
■ and satiric humor. The celebratiiil isatir- 
ical poems of this period were, at the same 
time, ed’f.cts and causes of the great in- 
tcUcetual fermentation which resulted in 
the relbrmatioa.. Among tJicm are distin¬ 
guished Reuuid till- Fo\, hy Henry of 
Aickmaor ; the .Varrrntrhi^' (."'hiji />f 
Fools), by Sabastiaii Rrund; '^I’lioiiiiw 
MunicFs A/arrenfnsrhwiriuifr (Coiisjiir- 
ai'-y of Foote), and Srhtilmzunjt, Rolle.n- 
}iageii‘’s ProsckmattiHcr, and the writings of 
John Fischart. Unepimected with these 
scbtKils are ipJiny jiopular songs, produc¬ 
ed in the 13th century, which, from the 
variety of thciif spbieeW, relating to all the 
ranks, fct.dings and situqlioriy of life in 
tlioso times,' and their .apirit, liveliness, 
boldneas and gayetj\ pr^rit a phenome¬ 
non in literature. ni tlie 14th and IStii 


his poetical style anti language he formed 
hirii'^elf, and took tlie materials, not so 
much from aii) preceding poetry as from , 
tlie eircum.slanci>h of hte country at tlie 
time. Witli him he gan a scries of sacred 
jirtetry, wliicli for a long lime was unaf- 
fi'Cted by the influences of profane {Kietry, 
Melisstis Aiulrpa and ^Veckhcrlin w^ tlie 
isirlic.sr wiiteis! of the new schoo). The ' 
iaticr entortaimsl the design of traiisfbnp- 
ing tlie poetry of his eouiitiy. Ho intro- 
iluced the Alexandrine verse. At the head 
of the first Sile.si.m school was Martin""' 
tlpitz, of lioherfeJd (horn at Buntviaii, ■ 
1.579, died Ifii'Hl). He endeavored to sup¬ 
ply hy corri-cliiess what lie, wAiilcd in 
inventive genius, and, in this rcsiiept, Was of 
.service to the latigiiiigo. The ancil’lil cla-s-. 
sics were his models; yet lie was content* 

.ed witli imitating the I^rcncb, and their ' 
imitators, the Hutch jxiets. He introduced 
the use of qiianlitv, instead of framing his 
verses merely witli referelice to the iium*. ■ 
Imt of syllable^. As ho is not without „ 
ricluicHH of imagery ajid warmth of feel-, ^ 
iiig, Ills' lyrical piKsiiis contributed, not- 
'svith.stahiTingJlus mlse taste, tA revive and i 
enrich German pwtry. Among his nu- . 
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mcroiM followers, many of whom are othter hand, he deprived* poetjy o^4lfe, hy 
lijpous poets, the most dit^tiguishcd are placing its chief merit in smoothness and 
Pniil Flomniing (160(>—40), Sim. Dach clearness, in the 'French taste., He was ■ 

(!(>().■>—iO), A. Tsclicrning (IfJll—50), .soon opposed bjr the Swis^ ^Bodmer tad 
I’anl licrliard (lOOfi—^7G), I*. von Logau Breitinger, who were animated by the 
{U)04—A. Ghyphins (1G16—4G), John great minds of antiquity and the spipt of^ 
Rist (100/—<)7), George sPldl. llariMdrfer Knglish poetry, and who endeavored to 
and Joh. Klai, the founders of the Order n^^ive the Gennan rwetry of th^ middle 
of Flowi-r^. The 30 years* war destroyed, »agcs. Albert yon llaller supported this 
ill a great measure, the Genimn national school by his vigorous poems, abounding 
character and 1‘eeling. In tlie midst of its in thought Gottsched s school was fbl- 
dc'iolation appeared two poets, full of pat- lowed by the Lcipsic association of young- 
riotism and mystical enfinisiasin, laith er poets and autliois, some of whom are 
Jesuits. The first, Jacob llalih‘(l()()3.—(Si), to 1 h* mentioned as the heralds of the 
wrote in Latin verse; the other, Fn'deric golden age of Gennan poetry; as, for in- 
Spee, published his }M>pms in Gorman, stance, J. A. ('^ramer (died 1788), Chr. 
under tlie title TVuiz In tliis Furchtegott Gellert (died 17(S>), with his* 

jicriod, a numik’r of portieu) societh's were fttbJes and sacred li^mns; G. W. Rabener 
(vtulilished; for instanre, Die fruchfbrin- (died 1770), known by his satires; F. W. 
^eivlr (the fruit Is’awiig), lliunded KilG, GIeini(died 18lKl),more successful in bis 
hv prince Louis of Anhalt; tlic Order of A^.ir song-, than in his anacreontics; Chr. • 
Flowere, the Hhepherds of tlie, regnit/., F. von Kleist (died 175il), I. P. IJz (diedi 
estalihshed Kill, at Nurvmbcrg, and oth- I75M»), F. VV. Zacharia (died *1777), a sa¬ 
tyrs, most of vvhicli aimed at tlie improve- firieul p<s't, not without wit and imaeiiia- 
mient and unity of the language, and the tion, F/cderic von Hagedorn (died 1754) 
nd'onnation of [Kietry, hut eventually de- was distinguished for an easy and natural 
generated into [ictty jicdantry and alleeta- st} le find ndined taste; Solomon Gessner, 
tion. With the second Silesian school, the creator of a new idyllic poetrj', was ' 
iiii affected imitation of foreign taste, par- charaeteri/rd h\ simplicity and innocence, 
ticuinriy of tlie French, degivided (Jerinaii and a ta^t# tiir tin’heaiities of nature. The 
poetry to the kmc'.t di'grue. (’hristian revolution was finally efiecled chiefly by 
lloffmami, of lloffninnnswaldaii (1()18— three jueii, unlike each other in eveiy 
7!>), a poet of some wit, hut wilhmit gen- respect, evctqit in tln ir just esteem for 
nine feeling, introduced the coiiceits of aiitupiit\, and an iiidcpt-ndenceandorig- 
.Mariiio and similar poetasters to the adnii- inality of genius ; they won' Lessing, 
iTition of his coiitcriiponirics. His poetry Klojistock and Wieland. G,.F. Lessing 
LS homhnstic, inquire and empty ; he «'n- (horn died'1781), vv^th his clear, 

deuvort'd to liitle lux want of genuine classical undcrslanUiiig', exposed foreign 
feeling hy a revoltingscntiinetitalitj. The and native !ih>5urdities in taste, and exliib- 
satfie false taste also wtisted the poetical ited, in liis own jiroduetions, an example 
talents of Daniel Gasfmr von Lohensteiii of the manner in which original thoughts 
(lti35—83), to whom fire and originality aihqit appropriate fonns, vvitlidut imita- 
ctinnot he deni(‘d, notwithstanding his tion of niiv kind. He is the founder of • 
corieeitcd and antithetical style. Ilisnov- the national German drama, and of Ger- 
el Arminius ani ThusnelJa unitijs uncorri- iiian criticism. F. G. Klopstock Was 
mon vigor with the greatest faults of liis taught l*y tiie luicients, that there is no 
.time. His imitators are disfmguishoil hy true poetry withotit patriotism and relig- 
exaggerution and aftl’cted sentimentahtv ; ion; the fonner he derived from the Ger¬ 
as, flVr instance, Henry Anselm von Zieg- man history of early times; with tlie lat- ■ 
ler (1U(*3—^117), author of the .'l.rirtbV Ba~ ter he was inspired by tlie holiest and 
wwf. This mania lasted till the middle highest eom'epiious of Christianirj, which 
of the I8lh oentury, and was inefteetually produced his Mrssins. Ho also used the 
opjKised hy flu* satire of Weniikc and j^irfect met ricid fBrms of the ancients, and 
atlii'rs. It was followed hj a flood of stale iiiiparti'd to his native language a high de- 
Btid insipid occ4i«ional poems, among the give of dignity and curreetnetw. Chris-» 
authors of which, the baron Camtz.(Kj54 tian >T. Wieland (bom 1733, died 1812), 

—^l>9), Ncukirch, Besser, &.e., w'i>re eele- an imitator neitlier of the Attic style, nor 
brnted in their time. Only a genius like of the French taste, eaJJed to his aid the 
that of themnfiirtunate Gunther, was ahip genius of grace, whicli inspires the fbr- 
to sustain itst'lf above the gofteral deltige. mor, anti the natural facility which pre- 
Gottsched endeavored to purifjbtlio Ian- vails in the latter, to give cflTwt to the cre- 
guage from foreign addition*; bu^ on the aiioiis of his own rich and moxliaustible 
41)» 
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^aj^Q^Q. His muso, through often sen-. iug wpresentatioD. One thinf, however, * 
,.sual; often vcrbore, is of natural grace is wanting in Gothe’s productions. He 
-and warm feeling. He eot)tiibutod a gr6at does'not set forth strongly the moral dig- 
deal to gi\a ,to the German laiiglmge a ni^ of man, die power witli which hie 
greater {uiability and «i^. Tlie introdoc- spirit opiKuses the accidents of The 
lion of Shakspeare into Germany could varied play of human passion he portrays ■, 
not but produce a deCiMvo iuflueuce, after . pi a masterly manuer. With these gnial 
die revival of a taste for the earlier Ger- names, the age has produced many other 
man jioetry and the old Eiiglisli Imllurls. * poets, of wlioni we will mentkn only tlie • 
The growing romantic tendency innui- mo.st.eminent, or tlioso who had at least - 
fested itself in many pcK-ts of the Giittin- tlicir period of distinctioii. Matthison ■ , 
gen-Union, as it was called, in the liallud^ e.liarmed hy his tender pictures,of iiatiin*. 
of Rjirger, the elepcs of Hcdiy and iu Tlie ’ poetry of rtalis ivas more vigorous, 
the [Hiems of die counts of Btolherg. The Tiedge is known hy his Vramoy in six: 
latter, howevi^r, shoivcd tlio influences of cantos; A. Schlegel, Iiy his excellent ti-uns*' 


latter, howevi^r, shoivcd tlio influences of 
Homer and tlic Greek fragiHlians, Their 
friend Vos-s (horn IT."!!) was unfoitimate 
enough fu forget, in his love for the lui- 
cieiit classical that its chief merit 

consists ill its living spirit, and m'cutumo- 
tlaliuu to the character of their times ; hut 
his tniiislaiioiis of llonicr improved the 
metre and displayed the richness of the- 
Gemuui language, and liis idylli'e pitetry, 
though often iinuutuud in its Greek dress, 
i not w’antiug in dignity imd la'unty. 
Herder, Seiiiller and Gdthc la-xt ap|>eur 
on the Gennati Parnassus. llerdorV rs>- 
mandc ptH-try wn-» drawn from e\ery 
lime and nation. Witness llisf^all^lution 
of Bulde, his Cid, his A'oiees of the -Na- 
ti(}ns, his |jt*gen<ls, as well as the pfH-liy in 
his crideal mid i^Uier work-*. Schiller 
followed the ideas of Klopsioek, hut he 


lations of Shakspeare, mid Calderon, aud 
many origiual pieces of much merit; ’ 
Glaiidius. hy his popular songs niiil re¬ 
ligious hymns. Of die humor, wit, gti- . . 
iiiiis and \ irtiie of Jean Paul Friedcrich 
Richter, Menzel says rightly, “ No one had' 
so much |>o\vi r to do ill, and no one was 
in fact so }iious and chilillike.” Ludwig 
Tieck possess*-s })o(‘tical nwnin’cs hardly 
inferior to Gdthe’s; aiid lii.s jirodiictiniifi;. 
nioreoMT, are distinguished for virtue and'^-* 
purity as wx'll as for poetical spirit. He is, ‘ 
moreover, one of the most learned corn- , 
mentators on Shaksjieare. Novalis, to ' 
whom the world vias one gn-nt poem, 
wnite sacred hymns of the most intense 
fi'eling atui the highest sfiirit. Ernest 
Sehul/e,at an earlj ag<‘, wa*' the author of, 
tw'o romantic cjiic poem-', the Enchanted 


gave them shajic and body. His inspira¬ 
tion, instead of perva^ling the di^lant 
heavens, iintl^ repre.seiiting the conversti- 
tiou.s of God aud die seraphs, exhibited 
die struggle of human virtue :uid human 
will with life'aiid fate. His ideals are 
holy and elevated us Klopstock’s, hut they 
ap|)ear dollied in neality and truth. It 
baslieen ubjeeted ti^iinothat the fioetienl 
is tpo often lost in the philosophical. In 
GtTiriuii tragedy, his dramatical works are 
undoubtedly the firsts In eonipariiig 
Gdthe witli Wiejand, we hardry find any 
other jHiints of n’scmhlance than dieir 
• grace and fulness their liveliness and 
,< 1 ^ 80 .^ hut, in Widmid, this upfMtaip^ to 
be owing ]iriiiei]Milly to the happy tem- 
'jier of the jioet, and hifi cnntiuHul study 
j of tireok and French models, while, in 
. G«'»the, jt ia owing to the strength with 
Which liis'bolft and jieneirafiiig spirit. ]n;r- 
vades the unlimited variet)- ot nature luni 
tlie hidden recesses of the hiiiuan heart; 
to the'harmony with wh'ich his rie.li and 
refthod feeling echoes every voie^*, every 
movement oi the living world, and ftiid^ 
ill his briji^t and abundant imagination, 
the means of the mo^ sirnpic and strik- 


Rose and (Veilia. f'ull of the s|>irit of t 
the war of iiidep* udeiiee, in which he 
lived and dieil, was the patriotic Theodore, 
Koriier, so c< i»-hrateil for his war soiigH 
and his trtigedio:', which lireatliethe spirit 
of i^idiilier, as w'cU a.s fiir his chivalrous 
death. (See A'lime?.) Mux. von Schen- 
kendorf was, like him, u jiatriotic aud ' 
productive poet; Friederich Riickert, a ,, 
jMiet of tlu'. most refined and abundant . 
imagination; Ludwig UhJond, u genius 
deep, ricli and miassumiiig: iiis jioctiis 
breathe the true spirit of romance. He- 
endeavortul to make Gcmian tragedy 
more nafioiial.' Among tiy; romantic 
modem |k»cLs is also distinguished Guata- . 
vii.s Schwab. Gries oral Streckfuss liav'eH ■ 
become ceiichmtcd us u-unslators of Tasso 
and Hantc. As dramatic poets, we may ,, 
mention, besides those already namtirl. . 
Wemer and Miillner, Grilljiarzer, llou- 
wuld, Aufiftnberg, Kliiigemann, Raupach,,, 
Immemiaii; in comedies and oiH*ra8, ' 
Matilmomi, Von Miiltitz, Ohlenschlager ' 
.(a Dane), Weissentlmrn, Steigcntescli, • 
BcHniidty H^rich von Kleist, H(‘}i{it/..i, 
The draraat^ fimsf! of Kotzebue was 
fertile, but vrtthout dignity, and frequently.. 

• 'll 
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without j^Od motttls.' Iffland Was the ab Qourtly liiles, ever'lwld domuuoii'b 
author of numerous family, pieces,thCir literature, |uid litnitad the authors to' 

Whether the Germans have a'national' '■ '* —-- ’ 

thoatit has bceu'doubted by many even 
amdhg themselves. .It seems, itidet^, tiiah 
•notwithstanding tho many exceliciit dra¬ 
matic works which they Jittve idoduced, 
tlie di^reuce in their funu and spirit in¬ 
dicate a*delicieucy iia llie* causwa which 
should give the stump of nationality to _ 
llie produeAioiis of the Gennau tlu*atre. spirit. Till then, only frivolous lUiiioti 
That commimity of feeling and spirit in writci'si holongirig to the eJid of the ICth 
’a nation, whieli are neces.siu’y to giVe a and the heguining< of the 17tlt century, 
strongly marked character of iudi\ i<luali- W('m studied and imituUHi; ami from ihe 
ty to its drama, arc dilhcnlt to he fouiifl I'’rencli literature, with a strange ne^ect 
amid the political divisitin of tlie j»resi*nf of tlie fiivt c]as.sios, only some, worthless' 
time. The sources of co/nmon niti*rest novels and poetns wore ‘■elected as mod- 
must be looked for in the' earlier hiotorj- • els, and even tho Dptch imitators of the ’ 
of Gennailj', tnuier the emperors, and in French were made use of for the some 


cermiii favorite forms and mantiem; aud V 
even did universities exerted" no domi¬ 
neering influence. From the time of,'' 
Oj)ita (q. V.), tlie {wets poured ftnth tlieir 
sttaioa in the most various stylos, and 
without being eallml to account ,fbr their 
irregularity. Exterior influences wore 
required to produce controversy apd party ' 


the middle ages. Kut the allein}>ts uliid) 
have .iMicn iiiado hy Lidaiid imd others 
are loo few atal too recent to enable ns to 
judge of the prosfH*ct of tliejr snc(;e.s.s. 
A few words remain to lx* said on the 
saerwh poetry of the Germans. During 
ail th«* alwjrrations and changes of taste iti 
the other branches of poetry, this ojk' has 
retained dignity, except, perhaps, i« 
the controversial period of the Protestant 
church succeeding the reforinatioji, when 
doctrinal ilistiniAions formed the subjeet 
of a great mimbcr of liyjiins. After the 
Calliolic pcM’lry of the middle ages, whieh 
was written mostly in Latin ver.se, hut 
often presented the most beamitul exhibi¬ 
tions of dexout feeling, the later, sacred 
poetry begins with the vigonmsand pious 
accents of Luther. Paul < Ji-rhard (l(i07— 
HI7fl) produced hymns full of feeling and 
deep piety. Erdmann Neiienneisti r in 
die niiddie of the IHili ceutun.', Klop- 
stock, Isivatcr, Gellert, SebtilMirt,' Crnmer, 
Claudius Niemeyer, llerderilbnn a series 
of siicred jKiets. Beibdes tln'.sc, then* is a 
large iminlier of others, jiarticiilarly in the 
first ptcriixl of Protestantism. In tlie fii-st 
part t»f the 18th century, tluye were more 
tiiau 811,000 hymns in the German lan¬ 
guage, by more thiui .'>00 antbors. Tho 
essence of deep religious inspiration seems 
to breadic iii the religious poemi^of No- 
valis. 

German'Critinm. German Utomturc 
is truly tho child of die nation. ' Their 
political and civil coasfuutitm was given 
to die Gormans by their princes and the 
events of history; their spiritual life they 
created themselves. A htenuy court of 


]>iirjH)se. 
taken of 


licsides this, no notic.e was 
ireigu litei-atu're. Almost *a 
eentniy' elapsed after Opitz, before a com¬ 
parison of the existing state of the Ger¬ 
man literatuA with Ihe foreign, gave life 
to German criticism. Bodmer and Breit- 
inger, two Swiss literati, ]iuhiisjjed, in 
^7‘21, the Discourses of the Painters, and 
etideavoppd, by the I'xpositioii of views 
drawn from the .‘«tud\ of Milton’s Para¬ 
dise Lost, to ttii.*s* die-standard of German . 
poetrj". Attending more to the' substtuice ' 
thaif to the fonii, they proceeded in then" 
investigations witii asiiiiiehpe'iietration a.s 
imptiriiality. Professlbr Gottsi'lied.in Leip- •. 
sic, inclined towards the French fitera- 
ture, and (‘iidenvored to establish, us a 
chief rule liir Geruiati literature, that it - 
should lie made intelligjhie to eiery' Ixaly . 
by a eertaiu easy, conversational tone of 
writing. But whilst lie strove, with this' 
view, k> jiromole die jiurity and fluency 
of the language, and east' of i ersilication, 
h(‘ overlooked tlje nion^ iinportunt subject 
of the Hjiirit of thd lipTatim', and misun- 
derstooil tho ehiiracter. and the wants of 
his nation. While Gottsclied vvas tlius 
sinking into insipidity, tho ^wiss wen^ , 
miming into scholastic subtilties; and yet 
(ih'rmaii literature owes a nexv life, and 
jGeyman critieispi owes its foundation^ to 
the disputes between thesi' two juirties. 
Tho weighty and vigoAus iddas in'the 
)>oci^is of Hullor, and die jl/e.wias of,,' 
IvJopstock, prmhiqed a jMUveri’uI excite-,' . 
ment (1748). If the results of dicir es>n- ■ 
teiitiouK wen* not very visible at the mo¬ 
ment,’ yet they pn'fMuied die tninib of ■ 
their countiymcii for iiido[»endent judg- 


justice, univcr^lly acknowledged as’die • ment, and aw-ukened tliem from the toil; 
ocm/^mw J^dnyaise in Fllnce. wua%con- por. in whiolf die rules of Baiinigarten' 
sisteiit with the numerous political divis- and Batteux and Du Bos would .have 
ions of Germany. No Bhuidurd of fashion, left them. Shortly after, Lessing cagne 
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‘ of die greatest ctitiibs 

• ever possesfied. Witliont predil^.tioQ for 
, ^ &Q]r nation, and appreciatSig all, free irem 

prejudices and die foar of pien,’ hie bon- 
est and profound spirij pf investigation 
'^etrove only for truth; and h? luiited 

> .widi coinprebeuave Reaming, a |)onetnit- 
uig and^ clear judgment, a remied and< 

* a striking coueisehess in expressing the 
' results, so that be may be considered, at 
the same time, as the founder uf Oemian 
cridcism, tibd as an excellent model for 
imitation by critical writers. Ifis own 
original productions aided the etfect of 
his critic^ rules. At the same time, the 
bookseller Nicolai, in Berlin, contributed 
to the success of bis labors, by the estab- 

• lishment of sev(>ral critical journals. 
Herder came forth with striking originali- 
tj' and elevation of. ideas in bis Kritischen 
Waldem (Critical Woods, 17(»y). He jier- 
mitted Imnself to be limited by no con¬ 
ventional ride, but his luminous under¬ 
standing was often 'overwhelme*! by his 
fiery’ imagination,' and his eritirisin was 
tiKl seldom deficiem in cleanics# and jm’- 
* isi»n. The Elements 'rif Crilioisin, by 
lord Karnes, wa*. not without infltionre' 
at this time, on the critical spirit of 
Grennany. It wa* tniii.<lated into Ger- 

•e man by Meinbard. .’Vlo^t of the cbtmi- 
pious of German criticiMn of this jihriod 
contended against tin' Frr’iicli taste; but 
Wieland, by bis DAiisrhm .Ifircar, gate 
it currency again, witltoiit iiirerxling to re¬ 
store its former atitliority. Wieland laid 
cultivated .'lis mind too comprehensitely 
^ and profonndly, and was too familiar witji 
tlie ancient and modern literature of the 
most refined nations, to attempt llie intro¬ 
duction of any }>art of tbe French litera¬ 
ture, but what was of a general a]>|>Iica- 
tion, and had a certain reltifion with llie 
characU'r. of Gemmri literature. And to 
, this influence it is partly tt> lie attributed, 
that Gennan criticism, with nndlmin- 

> ished liie and iirofoiitulness, acquired a 
.-’tnore varinrl and general cliaracter, and a 

tone of^ild and refiiuHl digiiitj, w hich 
manifested^tself particularly in tbe .'2(^g€- 
mcint Jjitcralvarztitims of ilena, fouu(*ed 
in 1785. Kant’s Krdik dtr Ukht’daknijl 
(Criticism of> the Power of Judgment, 
1790) maintained tliat tbe judgin*;nt of 
correct taste is indepfindem of excitement 
and emotion. TJiis prihciple was ae- 
knotviedgod by Schiller, in his Rtrkh d<r 
Forman (Kingdom of Fonns), but tbe ad¬ 
herents of die new scliool rlid not har¬ 
monize in their gysttsms oFaisthetics, and 
the nation, which, in general, in matters 
«f feeling, had never accepted of laws 


Wn nfiy school,* was nof influenced L;/’ 
the new, principles.. The original Herder, 
in his KalligQiu, violently opposed the 
nbw doctrine. Schiller’s rhijust ‘criticism 
of the poetty of Biirger showed to vdiat 
die iirinciples of Kant must lead, A spir-. 
.it 01 fresh and ^glowing feeling, ommseil 
to the [irosaic 'views of Kant, and cwi^ 
neefod 'vridi a, koenneh^ and holjl impar¬ 
tiality, wliich called liack the meinory of 
Lessing, was mauifcHted in the JUtarurmi 
of the brothers Sehlegel, in which deep 
reflection was tinited with a keen sense 
of the beautiful. Their iuthnatc; union 
with Tieck, Bernlmnli, N«valis,aiid other 
kiiidred spirits, halt had an important in¬ 
fluence on German criticism. The deep 
glance .which they cast into the middle 
ages gave tlioni a romanticf mid even 
mystical tendoncj', which found many 
friends and a new support iii the system 
of S?ehelliiig, but has nls,> had it.s oppo* 
iients. Among the latter, Kotzebue, by 
bis periodical pubricatinn Dcr Frcimiiihiftf, 
made himself most known; and, in a more 
dignified way, Bouterwek, in bis Ilisiory 
of P(M‘tiy’ and I'iloqueiice. 

German Philosophy. (See Philoso-- 
/’%•) 

Gennan Schotd of Art. TJie war songs, 
which Tacitus ineniioiis, die urinorial 
bearings ou the escutcbcoiis, tin early 
romantic po(‘liy,and the iiiytliologj'of the 
Eddii, display the early tilst*- of die (Jer- 
inuii nation for poetry and flic fine arts. 
Soon after tliehitrodiietioii of CMiri.stiunity, 
art iM’gan to extend fayond tbe mere dec- 
orafious of weapons, and ajqiears first in 
chiirciies luid uionasterics. Here music 
wa-s first eultivatfd. An’bitecture was 
elevated above the mere purjaws-s of shel¬ 
ter, and GothiQ arches and sjiiies towerc'd 
ttiwards heaven. Poetry was eberished 
by ilic niuiik.s, who preeerviKl the remains 
of their healbeu ancestors, and made imi¬ 
tations of the Roiiiuii and (rreck classics. 
On tlie niiiiiatuit* oniuinents of their man- 
uscrifits, and on the altar-pieces of fhgir 
ehun’lics, painting {sac the. next division) 
fixed her first rude but insiiired traces. It 
is uncertain how much the early Saxon 
raslh‘8 were aflccted by the Byzantine 
moditication of the Greek and Roman ar- 
eliitecture, and the ornaments of later pe¬ 
riods.' It is certain that diis liold and 
living, though often gloomy ami severe, 
style has nowhere else reached die per¬ 
fection which it attained in tbn Gherman 
countries. Gennan'painting sprung from 
the inliitatiou oiklie ByzAntrne jncturcs of 
saints, but *>soon rotie above the Dfolriwi 
and dry dilige(ice of that school. From 
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the 13th to the 15th ceotuiy was the gold- on the direcUon of Gennan taste, and ex-t 


en age of German architecture. 'xThe Ger¬ 
man school of painting dourishM almost 
. 08 cgrTy, chiefly on tiie Rhine and in Sua- 
bia. Tlie greatestpiuiiters, nuiuerous and 
‘skilful founders, cancers, in wwhI, wood-. 
eugttiverS, and probably the earliest eii- 
gruvejs on copper, and etchers, lived in the 


cited the endiui^asin of amateurs and art¬ 
ists for chisBic antiquil 3 (. He 3 me ’8 arch®- 
ological iiivcbtigatiuns had a similar influ¬ 
ence. Tliis enfliusiasra berhme extrava¬ 
gant, and ileduced the artists from the' 
imitation of nature, to un excessive imita¬ 
tion of ancient models, unddr ti)e oDuring 

-.r» 1._ ..!• ..1. _ __ 



’ o-senbed to a goUlsmith m Up{)lpr Germa 
ny, who lived 14(X), and that of etching to 
Michael Wolilgemutlij 1434—b5J!l; but 
neither opinion is sufncitaitly ostablislicd. 
At this i>eriod, Germany displayed a great 
niiiiibcifofGotiiic cathodral8,ri8jngfrdm tlie 
midst of dark and narrow huiidlngs, tiie 
extent and gmitdour of which are visible 
in the cathedrals of Cologne, Stra»l)urg„ 
Vicjina, and many other places, wliose 
altars ai’c oniamcutcd with the works of 
Van Kjk and AlfxTt Durer, and die 
gloomy majesty of wliosc aisles n-ceived 
n dim light through the coloi-s of la-autiful 

S da.s.s paintings. Sculpture, ihougii I<*ss 
iivored' by ChristiaiiiTy, prodintcd works 
like the sepulclire of St. Seliaslbn in Nii- 
remlierg, and tla* numerous la'aiitiful rep¬ 
resentations of file holy sepulchre. The 
castles contained drinking horps, fine carv¬ 
ings on the walls, and other curious and 
rare works, elalKirately tiiiished. The 
houses of the free and wealth) citizens of 
the llanst'atii^ or .Suahiali league, wea* 
often rieher in works of art than in means 
of eomfiirt. The lAonasteries were filk-d 
with prodiietions of art of every kind. 
The religious troubles in the Itith eeutury 
put an end to tins flourishing period, and, 
as the Gerninii seliool of art was entirely 
ndigiotis, prevented its farther ilevelope- 
ment. The art of engraving and,cutting 
in wood .survived almo.st alone; in gen¬ 
eral, (txtruvaganee of orimuK'iit usiiriu'd 
the jilace of beauty. After the storms of 
die thirty yeara’ war, by wiiich the dh ision 
ofiRlie iiutioii w’as widened, the Proti-stant 
states of Genriany were distingiiislii;d by 
die eulftvatiou of learning, jiurtieularly of 
die Latin Ituigiuige, xvhich eliecked, for a 
long lime, the devclopcniont of a national 
character; but the German character was 
more iiijitriously affected by tlie imitation 
of tlic French, in die kccoikI half of ^le 
J7th cciituiy. The academies of art, in¬ 
stituted on the model of the Frencli, eottld 
efl'ect little for the creation of a national 
taste. The galleries of jjictu'res, ^ich 
were Uien founded, first awakijned the in¬ 
terest of the leani^d. Lejfsiug, Winckel- 
manii and Mengs hod a decisive influence 


seqiK'iitly awakened a zeal ibr German 
aiitiipiity, [larticularly lor the religious jie- 
riod of the middli^ ages. Warkehroder’s 
IfmsPTiserfotssungen eines kunsilkhmden 
Klosterhrudfirs (17117), the roiiuintic writ¬ 
ings of Tieck and Novulis, the eritieism.s of 
the Schlegela, the revival of the JVibelung- 
nilifdj and the collection of the finest old 
pictures by tlie brothers Hoisse^e aud 
others, turned the atuintion of the young 
artists towarils the romantic. From the 
)H‘ginning of the present century, the Ger- 
iiiau painters in Uonie have. rnaiiift>sted a 
telideiiey to religious aiid histoiieal sub¬ 
jects in the manner of the old Gennan 
and the kindred Italian 'eliooL Against 
this tendeiiey niuiiy Hellenists among 
whoin is (Jotlie, have laised tlieir voice, 
forgetting that the art of a eountr)' niitst 
Uike,root in its native soil, befon* it ran 
attain a natural ;uidl vigorous growth. 
Aiiioiig the Germiii) painters in Home, 

, who enileavor to unite the spirit of the old 
religious sehool.s vvirl^the eias.sjcal perfec-^ 
doll of form, is Peter Cornelius, of Di'ts- 
seldorf (see Comtlius ; also Cartoon, and 
German firhoo] of Painting). 'I'his change 
has not bet'n confined to painting, though 
moderii art seems to pn'fer the expression, 
of its religious, roniande. spirit by light and 
colors, whilst the ancients preferred tiie, 
perfect form of Uic hotly. Ge.rmau sculp- 
tiirc was, tlieiefore, chiefly confined, in 
elder times, to subjects taken from sacred 
^ pictures, and, in n'ceiit titiioB, has devoted 
itself principally to imitations of the Jin- 
titpte styl<‘, and, in this uiaqner, the most 
exr,ellt‘ut works have liecn pmdneed. The 
art of engraving was naturally the edm- 



Miiiiich, Dresden, Berlin, each of which 
has an academy of art. 

‘ German Srhool of Pauitit^- • With the 
decline of the RasU'ni empin', Byzantine^ 
art and science w'era spread over Europe.' 
In Germany at) well as ui Italy, and par-' 
ticularly on the Rhine, the gloomy.^ diy 
style of the Byzantine school {iFevailed., 
Many pictures of this curly period have 
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" beenpt^served; theyai^distin'Mtshedbya 
■gold grouiKl and ornaraentod Rories ii^ade 
of siver, shaded with brown; their cdors 
' are bright, without harmony find without' 
; their outlines are 'deljcate. ■ in Aiis- 
sy, Iris, the abliet Regiiibeld', founder of the 
monastery of Murs, awakened a taste for 
.the arts aliput 900^ He was followed by 
St. Thienio, at Saltzburg, and, in partieu- 
. lar, by Gi^la, the wife of St. Slejifien of 
Hungary. Louis the Delxuinuirc received 
cosily wOrks.of art as prosents fioih the 
Byzaiitide emperor, 'riiu Sik«siun B|id 
Moravian princes k*’pt up a friendly con¬ 
nexion with the Gm'k eniircrors. St. 
-Methodius, the missionary' to tlie Selavo- 
liians (893), is ineiitioned ns a distin¬ 
guished jaiiritor; and tJie drat Sdesiun 
bishops who came from Italy, Hiade. use 
of sacred pictures lor sprejuliug their re¬ 
ligion. In the 'clturChes of t?i. Elizahetii 
and of St, Barham, at Bmslaii, llicn; are 
some remarkable pictures of tiiis jtcritMl. 
Tbe church of St. Bcniardine contains 
the Hedwig’s I’able, upon w'hich events 
iu U»e life of St. Hedwig ar*‘ painted, in 
3ii comjKirtinents. Tn Bavaria, Theodore 
II endeavored to propagate (.'hnstiiAiity 
by the instrumentality of St. 15 upeit, whrnn 
' he calleil from Worms (blXi); and hen* 
also the introrl action of painting followed 
that of Christianity. The art.s vvi-re hiost 
zealously ctdiivated in the mon.*ist«“rics of 
the Benedictines. AIfn'd and Arirain, the 
latter a monk of St. Emmeran, were the 
most distinguisheil Ravurian urnst.x of this 
time. In Franconia, we fin<l the first 
traces of art in the lime of Si. Bruno, 
who (1042) rebuilt the cathedral at Wiirtz- 
burg. Tile emperor Henry II and his 
queen, St. Cuniguml, were patrons of tlie 
arts. In the monastery of lleiisbroun, 
^thcre are several paintings of the time of 
*St Otho, bishop of Bamberg, who dii>d 
1139. Nuremls.Tg devrves to la* men¬ 
tioned as a place where painting and 
carving in wood weri* early earner} to a 
' high dCCTee f»f prtrfeetion. *Tlie churches 
of the Virgin'Mary and St. Sehalrlus con¬ 
tain-some very ohl pictiirr-s. Jn Siiubiti, 
tlieoionaste^of Ilirschauavas early erde- 
brated for its Ircti^imis <1f art. Many 
monasteries and phurches contained man¬ 
uscripts vritb excellent mitiiutun-s. fn 
Augsburg, Culm, Ndrdlingcn, tlicn* were 
skilml artists at a very early pr-riod. From 
the time of Charlemagne, many Imincdies 
* of ait wise prat'tised in the cipes on the 
IJpper Khine. Menta, Tijpves, and {lar- 
^ ticiilarly Cologne, were tlie most distin- 
' gnished seatir of Gerinan art at that time. 
'^Tlie period frcmii 1153 tq 13.‘10 was not 


lees decisive for German art than fixr Ger- 
inim poetry and language* The eldest 
Germiui school of paintem, which §ir sur- ’ 
passed tlic later stihool of Nurembei^ in 
purity of style,' depth of expression and 
quiiH loveliness,' flourished at Cologne, in’ 
tiiis period. Their pictures itre generally 
on wood, which was first eoveml with 
a layifr of chalk, ipid then witii liAen, u|H>n 
• which were lairl another ground of chalk 
ohd bble, and, lastly, a j^ld ground. 
They preserve their colors vyiih a riMiiark- 
able freshness. The most Volcbratod of 
these works is tlie altar-pirn* in life cathe¬ 
dral of Cologne, which some ascribed to 
William of Cologile, otli<*rs to PcK'r C^f. 
The collections of Wallraf, Boiiwereo 
(q. v.) and Bettenilorf contain the fuii'st 
specimens of this ficrjod. In Frankfort, 
the |>aintcrs on glass were distiiiguishcd. 
Till* most {voetica! of th<* old Gennun 
masters, Hemmelink, whose works an* full 
of UddneHS-and fire, lived in this jidritMl. 
The builderof the Wiuibiirg, count Louis 
'11, was a ]»iitron of the arts in Ile.sse and 
1 huringin. 'Fhe old church of St. F.lr/a- 
heili, at Marliiiiy, rontaius many early 
!nonuTiient.s. Heijiy.I ftrotecu-tl the arte 
in Siix<»ny. Thci-e wen* distitignlshod 
artists in the ablicys of ('orvej, Miuden, 
llildeslK-im and 0.snubr(i(-k, in Lower 
Saxony and Wesiphalia. I’lnr miiiilwr of 
the monuments of art, from this early 
time, is incn-dible. They are found 
every when- in (jcrmany, not only in nltar- 
lieces in the churches and monasteries, 
mt also in elegantly' omameiitod muim- 
w-rijMs, in chasubles errihfoidered by the 
nuns, in iieedle-w ork and uliar-i-loths. 
The emperor, Ciiarbte IV, invitiHl many 
skilful {tainters to Bolu-mia, whore, us 
early as 11148, a corporation of painters 
was formed. In 1450, a distinguished 
school of painters la'gaii to flourish in 
Breslau, still earlier than that of Nurem¬ 
berg. WenKT of Tegernseo was distin¬ 
guished for his exccilf'iit glass-paintipgs. 
In thp 15th century, Gloissmylk'r, Mater, 
Mfichselkircber, Ffltcrer and Zawnhnek 
worts eoIebratAl Bavarian iiaintora; in Nu- 
rcMilHsrg, Hans Traiit, Kuleiibimh,’Hans 
Baiierleiii, and Michael Wohlgemuth, the 
latter the teacher of Albert *Durer, were 
eminoiiL A second |j*flio<l of German art 
la-gins with Albeit Durer(q,v.), who was 
estisemed by Ka}>hnel (from 14^1—1528). 
After liaving studied in the school of 
Wohlgumutliy he mivellod through Gtir- 
inairv, tlie Netlntlands and Italy. Martin 
Sphmi ma^ h^oalled the Cerman Pent- 
gino; his wor^ bear a great rcsemblauco • 
to those of that master. The paintings 
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of Luke Crsnach (boro' 1470, died 1553)- 
have acquinMl a pmicular iqteretit from' 
containing die portroita of die nrKSt die- 


rmTaTfT;i?™«iTwt 


iHtin* family produced many ^Iful paibt- 
v>ra; the most diatiiiguished was Haiar 
llolbeiii (bom 1^5, died 1554). Most of 
tlto principal painters of the' Gcnnon 
Mcliool, Ml the Ifkh centui^', were at tlie 
same time cngrav<*ra. Tlieir ideas were 
truly jKietical, nut sometiiiK'S too allegor¬ 
ical. The execution is finished, but they- 
arc deiiciejit in Iwauty of forms aud eor- 
rcctness of outline. Tfieir glowing col¬ 
oring, the expretwivc artitu(|iis, the fig¬ 
ures, the piety which hrealuCvS Ironi their 
countenaiie.ea, and, particularly, the spirit 
of their land.s«'.apeH and hack grnund><, 
must strike every eye. In the 1/th and 
in the first half of the 18th fcntury, art in 
Germany was in a loW' state. The Ger¬ 
man school hardly sorvived Albert Itiirer 
tuid Holbein. Tbe'ditlieolt and artifieial 
only was admired; nature and spirit ga\e 
way to labored onianK'Ut. Tiie causes < if 
this decline were the reftirmafuui ainl tlie 
tlnrty years’ war. A nielaneholy period 
of iniitatiori f»ll<»we(^, in which the taste 


' th»Mh to the nintb cratuiy, the laws ini 
the ooiiritries hueld hy Germans,, eon-,' 
'sisted of roles which were in paij articlee 
agreed upon between the.cmi^uerofs and. 
^0 former iiihahitimts of the Rptoan prov¬ 
inces, living under Roman' laws ; in, 
.}>art, a'compromise between the-old pa-’ 
- gan customs and license, and the Chiis-^ 
tian tiotious of -rcKgioii and law j.and, in' 
part, compacts between tlie princes ahd 
their military followers, or the comniUBity. 
Such ■w'ere the laws of the Visigoths, 
draw'n up by king lOurichus, 4G0-r484; 
of the Salkm Francs, towtinfs tlie end of > 
the 5th century; of the Uurgundians; of 
the llipuarinii Francs; of tlie Havurians 
and Ah^munni; of tlie I'n-siauS; Saxons; 
of the Angles from the time of Charle¬ 
magne; of the Lomliards (ti34—^724/; of 
the Anglo-Saxons till the Nonnan wb-, 
(piest. From tlie tenth eeuturj', the feudal 
tenure wasalinost Uie only modg of itold- 
ing landed property, anti the foundation 
of i»ublie law ; hut the feudal regulations 
w'lTc so far from coiistitiiring a complete 
and regular sjstem of law, that the Ro¬ 
man law, whieii was tmight in the uni- 
versiiies of l.onihartlv, attracted scholars 


of Louis XIV and the oMiggenited moil- 
*Tri Italian school wji> the standard. Al¬ 
though Mengs cannot be ••oijsifjfred as a 
restorer of art, at least ibr Gt rman v, as bus 
plastic principle wjLs enliiely opposed to 
the spirit of painting in general, and, in 
particular,-to the German school, yet he 
unproved tlie taste of his time by his 
st'vere manner. Mo>t if bis seliolins, 
hov%e\er, iuditiod to a gaudy aud often 
siiIKirlieiiil style. I'hey lia\e proilneed, 
howiwcr, many pleasing pieces; among 
iheru are Maron,I uicrlierger, Osi'r and An¬ 
gelica Kanftgann. VVilliain Tis<.‘hlK‘iii, 
who WHS iKirii in Hesse, ami lived fora long 
time in^Kutin, is iiinoiig tlie U^st artists 
of our fm«‘. His taste is pure, liis style 
noble, Iiis iiriagiiintion creative and }>o- 
etical; his sketches from Homer are ctd- 
elnoted. Many young C«erman artist.'^ in 
Rome have lately imitated tlie iiiaitiier 
of the rt)kl Gorman school, even so fur 
ns to ‘ copy its faults. More extensive 
iiiformotion on Gertnan ptiinting riiay be 
obtained in Fiorillo’s Gcschichtt tier zeirk- ' 
nenden kittle in Dcvischland tmd dm 
J^iedeiiatvien, and in (Sdilie’s KunM wid 

German Lau {jus Genrwiieum)' is at 
prchent little more tbnn\i nanie. It signi¬ 
fies merely the civil law in C!ermayy,so 
fiu* a.s it is not derived imnuhe ancient 
Koniai), or troin tlie canonigil law, or from 
the laws of parUcular countries. From 


from all plaee-s, and iuftui'iiced all the 
legal con!-titiition«. The laws of the nu^ 
Tive trils'.s begMii tola' eollocted systemat¬ 
ically after tlie example bad lieen given 
by the Sachtrn l‘Jl.5 and 1*-£15), and ' 

many eiiies had iheirowii eixles of written 
or eiistomary laws. The authority of the 
Roman law continually inereased, and 
,influenced jmblie aflaii-s. The native laws, 
however, eontinned in the courts, and 
retained, though greatly diversified, many 
jiritieipUs in ootnmon. From tlie Ifitli 
oi'iitury, the provincial legislation became 
more and more fixed. Almostevery county 
received its LartdpsonfiiMng, that is, a partic¬ 
ular system of laws. The institution of the 
impenalelnuiiWr, inl-iyS, was followed by 
the, Ijdndi sprortssordnunf^en. tlie criminal 
code ofthe emperor Cliarles V, ami by crim¬ 
inal laws of sepanite states. George Beyer 
first delivered lectures on the German ftiu- 
uieipal law, at .Witfenlierg, in 1707. Of 
niodeni writers, Mittennaier’s; Grundsiiize 
tics Deutsches tPriratnehts (Heidelberg, 
jtel, 2il edition, 182(i) deserves mention. 

Germxo, Joiiij G-liristiaii, an ento- 
rnologUt, l)om at Frankfort on the Maine, 
in 1745, tlied iuthesiune place, in 1802. He 
prepared most .of the text of tlie great 
work, PapUlom <&■ FEurope (Paris, 1780 
—171)2). He left one of the largest coi-'; 
lections of inserts ever made by a situ;le. 
individual. It contains more uian 30,000 
spociineiis, about 5,500 sjiecies, and 500 
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*r~ varieti^ and is still iti' Fnmkloit. His tliou^ one of the youngest ofthojaseni^ 
f Kmi 4o^^»>lSf<wW;^homl7(59tbecittn(‘knows bly, Mr. Geny was placed on nil most ' 


; tO -l&c king qneen of Naples, when 
they lived in the 'house of his father, at 
the time of the eoronotidii of Leopold H. 
He was aAcrwardi^ for'a long tiine, in tlie 
Neapolitan scnice, aud went on several 
uiissiQns to foreign cdurls. In 1818, he. 
was wibassador of the landgrave of 
Hesse-Honi^rg,' in London, where* he 
publishcd(l%l)hi8 s))Iendid worlt,Vk’%vs 
on die Rhine. He is al.'so die audior of sev- 
eml other works, botli in prose and v«^^se. 

Gekona ; a strong town of S|Kiin, in 


famous convention at Concord, a proving 
cial congres* of Massachusetts, which at 
onee virtually destroyed the royal author- ■' 
ity in tliat state, lie- was an, eiheient 
nieujber of the cc«nraittees of apjteni and 
safety; and, on the niglit prtTeding the 
battle of licxington, he nam)wly esca|)cd, . 
cupture as one of a “rebel” committee 
of the- provincial cqpgrei^s. After die 


UEKONA; a strong town of r*|Kuu, m or the- provuiciul cqpgre^s. Atter ute 
•Catalonia, at ll»c confliumce of the Ofia sword w^ drawn, he was placed at the 
and the Ter, the latter of whicli flows ? head of B*romininvc for raising the neeefe- 
dirough die town. It is built in the fbnu sarj- supplies. Mr,. Geny first proposed, ’ 
of a triangle, on the slopi* and at tlu^ fi»ol in die provincial Congress of Massaeliu- 
of a/steep muuntuiu. It is surroimdt'd -wtts, die pretuinition of a law for eucour-' 
-with' good walls, flanked with foriifi- aging the fitting out oTunned vessels, and 
cadonS, and covered by two fort.s, erect- e.«tuUishing a court for the trial and-con¬ 
ed on die niountiun. Besides these, it has deinnaliou of prize.s, aud was ehaimian 
five fbrtined buildings. The streets are of the committee iii»]Miinte(l for that jiur* 
narrow and wiiHling; die houses tolerably posi*. This was die iii-st ncfual avowal- 
good. It has a s<*miuar}’of education on of olll'iisive hostility ugniiw the nitnhet 
a large scale. The cathedral is rich. It country, ^aud die first effort to establish an 
was taken by die French in 1800. f'opu- Arnerit'an naval urinainent. John .\dunjs 
latiou, 14,000. 10 miles S. I*ei-j)ignan. called it “Gerry’s law,” nnd'deseribed it “ 

Gerontes {old wi«i); magistnites in as “one of the boldest, most dangeroua 
Sparta, vyho, widi die ephon and kines, and most important measures in the his- 
were die supreme autliorify of the .state, tory of the nj’W world.” In November, 

• They could not be Hevatoil to this dignity 177 .“i, courts were established by lJ«>nnthor- 
before tbeir 60tJi Jjpar, at whieii age the ity oftlie jiroviuce of .Massaclms«*tts, and, 
judges in die state of New York areoblig- the lucrative jio.'.f of mariiirne judge was 
ed to retire from office. They roiili^not offered to Mr. Gerry, but deeliued, lest it 
be removed fi'oin oftice, unless ui exm-nie should olistruct tie perfonnanco of his 
casea There were. 28, or, according to gewrai fsiliticnl duiie.s. In the Ix'gimung 
some, 32, of these magistrates. • . of 177<>, he, w<is ckH-ted a delegate from 


Gerry, Elbridgc, one of the signers of 
die Declaration of Independcin-e, was 
Iioni at Marliiehead, Ma.ssac.|iiisctts, .Inly 
17,1744, and was the son of a resfie.ctable 
* merchant He was gnuUiated lU Ihtrvanl 
college, in 17(j2, and subsequently engag¬ 
ed in die same business widi his lather, at 
Mariilehead. In the controversy between 
Great Britain and the colonies, he early 
took a warm interest; and xyas delated, 
in 17^ reprewmtative from liis native 
town in the gcneml couiy, or legis]atu«*, 

•. of Massachioiet^. Fmin this, jieriod, he 
conthiiierl in ppblic life,* nlmqst without 
intermission. His spirit wasnourisln>d by' 
close comtnuoipn with the Adambes, die 
' Hancticks and the Warrens. In their 
privtto meetings at Boston, th(;ae patriots 
. conceit^ resistance to die arbitrary meas¬ 
ures of the mqthcr countiy, and jointly 
. labored, for this purpose,,in the exerei^ 
of tbeir puUic duty j and, when seymrated, 
diey constantly wrote to eachi other with 
the sam^ oliyMt. In the general court. 


Massaelius* its to the (‘oiitinental cong'ress. 
His reyniutdon occasioned bis la'iiig placed 
on all die eominitmo-s of high iiiiyioituncc. 
I'Vim his first entrance into congress, until 
die organization of the trensnry hoani, in 
1780, lie was generally chuinnaii of llio 
cotnmittee of tlie treasury. Towards die ' 
end of the year 177?^, he wa.s appoiiitoil. 
head of the eonirnisiupn Chosen hyMassa- 
elpistitts to meet delegates frqiu other static 
at Philai^elpliia, for the purpose of dot ia- 
iiig some correedve for the sod condition- 
of the currency.- When die tre^urjr, 
Isiard was ftirm'od, he was ,its pre- ' 
Hiding officer. In Febniaty, 1780, a mess- . 
ure of congress, with respect to assess--; 
merit rtf kupplies from me several .states, 
gave so much unilirage.to Mr. Gerry, 
die representative of Massachusetts, th^ ' 
ho left his seat, and returned home;’ 
Wl|j}e absent. h6 was selected, , by con*- ' 
greas, 08 a^ Vifeniber of one on dieir usual 
cornmittecH ta visit the army. Yielding *’ 
to tiie solicitadoii» of ftiends, aud satl^och , 
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lit length, with the n^ii^ which were cceded, and Was nui^^ In 0(ko - 
adopted on the subject of his rcmojii- her, Mr. rattiroea home, and, 
ftrooce^ he resumed his .stt^lon' in the at the request tiie detnocnuic poity of 

Tianuyal councils in. 17^ When the «Moasachnsutts,b^athethc^candidate for ’ 
delihitive treaty was laid before them, in ^ the cliair of governor of th^tate. In 1801 , 




tliat year,.t]KuK 9 members who had signed 
tin; (lee.laration of iudbfKindence, of whom 
Utree only remained—^Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Gi'rry an® Mr. Elleiy—were appointed 
first on Uie commitU*^ to which U wa.^ 
ro.fem’d. In 1784, Mr. (Jerry was re- 
*-lcfti*d a niointx'rof eougn'ss; and it is 
said tha^ at the tige of leas than forty- 
two years, he had been loug<!r 'a' mcriilKvr 
of that assembly than atiy other man . in it. 
Ill J7rt7; he was chosen a delegate to die 


he wa» again a candidate for the office, 
but at lH)th periods Ids opponent wan chos¬ 
en. In 1810, he was a third time a candi¬ 
date, and was chosen, after ii violent c 6 n- 
tesL The following year he. was reelect^. 
but in 1812, he was defeated. In the same 
year, he was cliosen vice-president of ute 
United States. He did not long discharge 
the duties of the office. ' As he was pro¬ 
ceeding to the senate house, at Washing¬ 
ton, “u sudden cxtmvnsation of blood look 


convention, which met .n I*hdadt'lphtu, 
for the purfiow^ of revising th<i articles of 
confederation. It is well known (hut 
gR'at difference of opinion existed in that 
kxsij, und seve-ral membets refnstMl to 
their signatures to the eonslitntion 
adopted by the convention. .'Wnong 
'hew W)i.s Mr. Gerry. For a short .time 
his pu|Hilarity siifjen,'d severely by tlie' 
cyiirse which he pursued ; but, in 17Hi>, 
>«■ was elected a member of congress, anil 
.n'inaiiicd in that station for four yeprs. dur¬ 
ing whiciitimeho lent bus aid freely to the 
support of the eonslitiitioii, sinre it had 
received the sanction of the pe<iplc. On 
•aic occasion, indeed, not long after taking 
his seat, he gave iftus Ins o])iiiioii, on the 
door of the house, “that, the federal eiin- 


pluee u|>Od the lungs, an^,terminated bis 
life within twenty minutes, almost witliout 
a struggle, and apiiorently without (miu.” 
Over liis’' reinuins a inoniiment of tvbite / 
.marble bus been erected by c<mgre.ss. 

Giiksdobff, Charles Frederic William 
ton, royal Saxon lieutenant-general of 
oaialry, commander of the orders of St 
Henry and of the Falcon,' was liom in 
Fcl)riiJi,ry, on his father’s estate at 

Glu.'^sen, near Loliau, in Upper Lusatia 
Having studied at the univensiUe-s of Leiii- 
sic and WiUeiilsTg, he entensi the null- 
tar}' career, in 1788, us lieuteiuint of the 
liglit horse. In the cuhqiaipi of 1794— 
!<*), he was present at the second battle of 
Kai.scrsignti rn. and al<lie Iviftle of Wetz- 
lar. Ill 18 ( 1 . 0 , lie was made brigade-ma- 


siitutioii linvirig laTome the suprt*me law 
of the land, the salv ution of the country 
, depended on its lading carried into eftirt” 
• After resigning his scat in congre.ss, he 
retired info private life, and resided at 
Cambridge, until 1797, when he wiot ap¬ 
pointed to accompany general Fitickiiey 
iind Mr. Marshull on a B[KS'ial mission to 
Prance, for the purpose of ])Riveiiung the 
threatened interruption of the fieacefiil 
relations existing, between that eoiinjry 
' 'ind the United ntates. 'I'ho .French di- 
tectory for some time dclayeil to recognise 
theffi, and, in ihe spring of 1798, ordered 
Mursliall and Pinckney to quit the»torrito- 
rics of France, but invited. Gerrj' to re¬ 
main, and continue the negotiation. He 
refused to do tlie latter, but consented to 
remain, in order to prevent a rapture be- 
twAjn the* two countries. This course 
brought upon him great censure, in the 
United States itt tlie rime, hut, in the 
wordsof president'Adams, “ he alone dis- 
, covered and fiirnislied the evidenye that 
X, y and Z were emplosud by Talley¬ 
rand; and he alone brodgnNhome tlie. 
.dir^ formal and'official asaunmccs upon 
Which (he’ subsequent commission pro- 
. ; jjll 


jor, and took fiart in tlie siege of Dniitzic, 
and in the bloody days of Heil.«bcrg and 
Fried kind, when he received ihe order of 
St. IIiTiry.- In 1808, he was apiioiiited 
chief of the general slafl* in^tlie division 
stationed ul Warsaw, aud, soon after, aid 
to the king. In 1809, he was made e.olo- 
tiel, utid n'ceiycd from the hands of die 
.emperor the cross of tlie legion of hoiiof, 
wliich had Inien promised him on the 
iHittlc-grouml of Lintz, by die prince of 
I’omceorvp, general of the corps iParmie, 
to which tlie Saxon trooiis were attaclMid 
He was present at the bmtle of Wagram, ■ 
and, in 1823, published two letters eoiitra- 
dieting the reflections of the eni|K;r(Jr 
Nap^(*on on the conduct of the Saxon 
troops, as given rin the JS/htes et MManges , 
of Montliolon and Gourgaud. In 1819, . 
he received die'jprand cross of the legion 
. of honor, and, in 1822, lie was appointed , 
coininaudant of the coipsof cadets. In, 
this office, he delivered regnlaT Iwtureaionf, 
different subjects of the military^, sci¬ 
ence and the history of war, printed un-'^.. 
■tier the tide' Vmiesun^en ii&r 
tGegtnstande tUs erste vtm Sfo- 

dtttm des /CriigswueM i^ertmupt nmd dtr - 
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Krief^i^i^fhidUc in^bexoiuitJK —^l4«.*cttm‘snin ^railic languages, for lexicbgmphical 
v'.TVlilitary Subjerts, &c. (Brewk'ti, 182t>). , 'piirposos^ and airo took a copy of thn 
, • Gkkstembero, lleu^ Williuni .von. JEmiopian book vvith a view to ' 

•Was Ixirn in ITH*, at' Tonffhrtj, in Sles- futuh'. pubiicaiion. His studies h/ild l«3«n' 

; '!wick,, and-died Nov. *1,'182;i. lie was ;.lntberto dcvotjcd, if not oxchisivcly, at 
omployctl in the Danish service, both civ- least eiiiefly, to his, lexicon ami gniiumat 
il and inilitaiy. HL«f mintl was formed of the Hebrew language. In 1(810 and 
by intcrcoi^rse v^ith Kloj»sto(’k, Cromer, 12 apps-aned, his Hebrew ami German 
Stiirtz, &r. He was onc<* tile favorite of I.exieon, 2 Vols;, Lci]isic, and, in 18l.'>, ati 
ills nation, and was <]istinguishod for Ids ni)ri<lgnient of tlio same (translated into 
writings, critical and iHicticai. He wrote EngIi«b.byMr.<iiWi.s, Andover, 1824), Th« , 


. many sM»ng.s and .several tragedies. His 
Ugolino wjis successful, even on tin; stage. 

Gervon ; sou of Chrysaor and f’allirrboe, 
, a thn'eilteaded giant, who ruled, aeeording 
to some, in .Spain ; according to c»fhei‘s, in 
tbe Kulenrie iskyids, or in tlie distant i>«Iand 
Entliia, where li<* possessi'd mmierons 
unrl fine lierds,which wen’ guurded by the 
, two-headed dog Orthrnsand the giant''Ku- 
lytion. The herds were eurrii'd awayand 
Geryim shun by Hercules (q. t.), in obc- 
)dienee to tbe eonimand of Eurystheus. 

Gesemis, William, a distinenished 
biblical critic and Orientar'-t. the founder 


chief peeuliarilics of tlii'se valuahic works, 
are a just 'esfmiiition ahd thorough I'xaini 
nation of ah the sonreos of k’xij^igmphy, 
a correct apprehension of the n'lnhon Ix*- 
twiH’n the IlebreW and its rognate langna 
ges, a eoinpleti; statement and e\i>lanation 
of the eoiiBtrnetioiis ami pJirasi-s, w Inch ” 
an'derived from each word, a clear dls- 
tinetion between wfint belongs to the 
proviiK'e of the lexicon, the gninnimrand 
the < \egetical commentary’ respivtively, 
and attenlitni to the various kinds tif die-. 
luHi. -Rome excellenf rciiiiirks, vvhieii 
have had no small efti’ct yi tliedissi'niina 


*)f the tnie critical expoMtion of the Old 
'•iVstariient, vves Jiorn Feb. d, 17Ki, at 
Nordhansen. v.iitjv his'lUtler, who was 
known as a resjx’ctable medical writer. 
W’as engaged in itie praylice of his firo- 
fession. He was educated at the gyinna- 
.sium of his Native town. an<l at the hni- 
versilies of Hclmstjidt and (Idttingen. Ilis 
attention, however, vva-> ahnejg exehisive- 
Jy devoted to the study' of the Orienl.'il 
iMguages; and the neri'ssity which he 
soon jaw ived of a iM'Uer graimnar and 
lexicfui of the Hehn’vv language h'd iiim 


lion of right views' ujkmi these subject-, 
are to be liiuiid in the pn'tiiee^to the lex- 
icon; bin a treatisi' u{K»n the ponree.s of * • 
Ilelnevvetymology,'and rules and oIm'i ' 
vatioii'i for its use. attiielmd to the 2d ed. 
tiouoftlie ahridgmetit (18211), i*-’de.siTv 
ifig of tfiore ji.ulieular notice. His Titf- 
/taun>s LJngun- Ikhraviv i.s .t lasting rnon- 
uinent of inie Gernaan learning. Wide 
ihe-e works 'an' eonn-eled tbe results ot 
his graiuniiUieal labors; the chief disime. 
tioii of. which is a full ami critical oliser- 
vation and aiTaiigement of gnihimatieal 


To devote himself entirely to this and to 
the study of the Old Te'-'ianierit. This 
be did during a, three ycajV residence at 
Gi'ittingen, as mtigiatn and leetun;r 

on tlieology, tnun 1HW> to 180!*, when he 
made pn’jianitioiis for his Hebrew Icvieon. 
In 18(l!>, he was apjavintod by the govi ni- 
mciit of Wb>*tpbiiiij/ (at tin* suggestion of 
tl)p celebrated John Muih'r), iirofe.s-^or of 
encKitit literature in the Catliolir and I’rot- 
estant gymna.siiiiii at lleiligenstadt; after¬ 
wards, in 1810, cxtniordiiiiiry, and, Ju 
1811, ordinary prof '-sor of theology .at 
. Haile. Here ho attnieu d particular at- 
'tention to^lhe study of th'* t>ld Ti-stauient, 
He remained at Halle, after the restonition 
of the university in I8b1, as doctor f»f 
theology', and wrote (lis eommeniary ujion 
the origin, elianicter' and authority ol’ the 
Somantari Pentateuch, which must al¬ 
ways l>e regardcti nfi a inptitjl in this kind 
of investigation. In the suiojoer of 1M20, 
he made a soifnrtific tour to Paris and fK- 
ford, where he made eolbictions in the 

I . . • 


Ibrms, tuid a eomrt and analogieal expla¬ 
nation (A Ibein. Tlie results were tirs'; 
imbli-hed in a -omull gnimninr at Halle 
( I81;{), and afl^Twards nion* fully in the, 
Gnimnmtical and CrilitT.I .System of the 
Hebrew Lungimge (la-ipsic, 1817). Th** 
History of the Hebrew Language ami < 
Writings (Leiiw-ic, IHl.'i) may Im regard- . 
ed a-s an frip-odui'tiou lt» this w'ork, and 
eont.'tins many very inqKirtant resoargbes 
eonneeteil with the eritieism of the Olil 
2'<*Ptuinctit. Il»*sid«*s these, Geaeuius la¬ 
bored to facilitate ami pronioto the study , 
of Hebrew in th«‘ wliools, by theprepam- ’ 
tion of a work very judiciously ffesBgncd, 
ami furnished with annotations .and 
glo.ssary—his Hebrew tlkndomaiky (Halle, ' ^ 
1822, y<l edit.). Tbe various excellences 
of bis elementary works, l»th gminitiars 
and lexicons, Ivave Ision acknowledged 
in fpreigi! countries. By Iti^ version oi' , . 
rsamih. Gomipentary, pbilological,, . 

critical and historical (Leipk;, . 

he eornpleted’ Iris contributions to the ditr. , 
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fuwon of n cortcet mode .of si«d|yirrff ti)© X/lwi. .?nma4Jwm|Zurieh, $550-^7, -1 \ oIs.j. 
SrrirfniKJS ; and wc (nay Iwddly amrm, lol). Ht? also rtjndcred a service to sci-* 
t'lat tljjire is no biblical w<Hic to which we one© by a comjiletc traniiJatiou of ^Elian.. 
( jn ^vnnfwre it The .originui has Istcn A>)a{)ota,i)i!^hesiir|;>aHscd6]Jiiispredec(»- 
ruj)i.fd ill'the iraijsIaBon^with tire nuiKist soKlor conteinponfrids; travelled tb'roitgli 
(Kissiblc regard to form fnid meaning, and almost all purls of Eiirojie, to sec and tb 
i!ic comincruary is a very aatiilUclory' il- collect J estuhli,shcd, notwitbsuaiditig bis 
'(iHlrution of the text; bm llesidcs the plfiT slender lesounies, a liotanic garden of rare 
bli>gi(‘ul *illustnitk)iii^ Guseiiiits lias lie-f plants, siiiipoited an artist to draw and 
t '.owed great pa^is u{i^rftlic. historical and paint, and formed the tirst cabinet of nut- 


, <.iti(|iiariuu parts, in 'onler tij conn«*ct the 
•vtiuly of the Bible mom elo.sely with tjirit 
I'f the elassleni and Oriruilal writers. lie 
li'i's illa'fftrated maiij other jinjHirtaiU pnr- 
Ifciiktrs of llt:hrew and other *< Iriental 
(jifiqnilitas, in tlie UnivtrrsnT fOneyelopiniia 
of Ersidi and (Jniber, mid bus iiartienlKr- 
ly citrieliod bibiiea] geotTiipliylo liis notes 
to the (rerinaii tran.jInt'K ii of Ilurekhardt’s 
Travel> in v?yria and falesriiie (Weimar, 
. ‘HUJI, 2 vols.). Ilis leetiire.s, tvliirli inier- 
.• sti'd 101(1 «‘\eit(jrl bis leal-el's m an extni- 
I nil nary degn-e by their elorjiouiee a.'; w'oll 
C'l tb('!r p^>^ollndl!e^s re!,-tie to tiie e.xeee- 
(»f the Old Te.stameiit, die iiitrodiietion 
’<1 tlie s;sni«*. hjblieal aiiticjuities and eeele- 
^iu■'^ieilI lii.Mory'. In tiie late eontrover- 
('cs l>'*t\veen the ordiodov imd tlic ftntmn- 
in Prus''ia, |<r<jte'--*ors tbsi'nias and 
Weg-e!ieider, at !la!l . li' ile.-'iglMti'd by 
the orthodox as tie- ino.-^t obnovious of 
tlieir ant.igoni.sts; and an invesligatnii lias 
been onlered by rovcnnnf’nt , into die 
doctrines of these two hiunisl iikmi. 

Gi.ss^ji, (.suirad, Miniaiiied die PHinj 
i f Gu'inimtf, wa.s born of poor parents, at 
Zurich, in I5U!, where he .•andii d. as also 
at StnLsliiirg, JJonrgi's and I'aris, and wa.s 
a sclioolrna.sr«“r in bis native town. Mop¬ 
ing torai.si* himself from his needy <'ondi- 
tion, he went to l]u.slc, mid deiotcd liim- 
.'-elf jiartieularly to the study of mfulieiue. 
!fe h(;cui»ie, ailerwards, professor of die 
< Jreelf lungtiage, at Laiisaime, and, after a 


ur.'fl hisUiry. Me w'us the inventbr of bo-' 
lanieal arrangem(>rit, since bn dislnbnted 
the \egeiable' Idngdom into classe.s, gene¬ 
ra and sjaieio, according to the character!* 
of the scisls and llower.s. The medici¬ 
nal properties of ]>laiits were not iiogleet- 
ed by Iiim, and be yiail(^exi«;rimeiits,firf>t 
upon liluiself and then upon otliers. lie 
wrote also on inin'cfal s))rings, mejipi^ncs, 
tlie nature and relation of liingiiagis>'(fllilh- 
ndate.s), and edited and eomiiKjntcsl up- ’ 
on several aneb'iit writers. He wms as 
modest and obliging as he was learned.* 
For Ins various and great merits, lie was 
emiolil.'d tlie \ear before liHdealli. (See 
Manhuri’s Life'of ('mrad (Jesner, Winter- 
tliiir. IS2I.) 

' < Jr-..M.K, Joliii illattliew. This sidiolar 
teas la.ni at Uofb in .Ans|)ae|i, KStl, and 
died in 17t>l, at Gottingmi. After lie-bad 
eoiimieied Ins Sliidie.s at Jena, he iH-eame, 
in 1/1.5, eo-n-etor and libnuian at Wei¬ 
mar; in 172H, leetoi- of die gymiiosiiin 
at \n.spueii; in 17J10, rtetor of the jJ'*1u>o1 
of St.'rhoiiias at It^eipiie; and, in 1734, 
prol!'-«or of rhetoric, and snbsiujueiitly-li¬ 
brarian, in the newly'erected university ol\ 
GViftiiinen. He labored with equal jndg- 
iiKuit and iieal to impl•o^'e the course ol* 
instruction and the study of the luicieiii 
languagi-s. «V his editions of the aneieiit 
writers on agiieultim*., of Utiiuetilion, 
Pliny tlio Younger. (Maudiaii, Horace uiid 
Orpheus, he iutroducod an instructive 


short n'sideiicc .at Montpellier, vhc was ’ mode ol' illustnitin.g the ancient classics, 


niadci profi‘s.<or ol’philo.sophy, and firac-' 
ti.sed as a physician at Zurich, where he 
di«l of the plague, in ISdo. j\l<>dieiiie, 
philology and the history of lilcratiitt were 
bis deiwirtmciits. Me comtneiiceiniis la- 
Isirs in the laKt branch by his BiMioihfc.a 
''^niversaHs, a full catalogue of all writers 


and, by his Primn IJnetr. in Eru- 

diiionf m ttitiiTmam, In' pivpureil the way 
for a genenil study of the seieiice-s. His 
Ciceronian mid Plinian Chrrstimathiis are 
aseftil school liooks. He n'lidejvd.'s'nice 
to the study ol' the Roiuaii language and, 
literature, by edition of I'afier's T/a- 


e.Ytaiit in tliroc language*!, .Greek, Ijitiii and still more by his New TJiesau- 

and HebruwJ^Zurich, 1545—55,4 vois.,l5)I.). rns of the Rniiiun Langinigc and hitcratunf 
This work, 19 a iiroiiiinietit of iinmensc (LRip.sie, 1741>, 4 Voks., fol.p in wliich ho 
leuming, and iiidust^.. .Natural history oolleefod tlie vviioJc tix'ubukuy of tlieLat- 
■was awakeit^ed by'him from it.s slumber in’laug-uage, 

of centiirica. Me colltrctod matter in cve- Gkss.nkr, Solomon, Ikuii at Ziincll, iu 
ry tluartcr, either from hjg own ob^va- 1730, whero lys faftier was u bookscllar 
tions or frbm the Works, dl^he ancients. :md a iiifitiber of the grc'iit coiinqil, wa.s 
Mis histoi’y of animals liiqjit wt n^garded jmnisted to du' e.are of a country 'priest, 
as llie foundation of modem zoology after it A'us found dial his early odticatioii 
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had bot Qwalccaned liis intelte^ Here his .as be appaartiib his works. Ofbisworks;, 

' mind, -hithorto depressed'by modifying the boatedifioosare those of S^urich; 1777 ' 
censures, was aroused: He made advances 2 V(^ 4lO. and a spuUl vle^t edi^ 

' ib die l^atin language,- and his ir|ten;ourso > tiOu, Zurich, 17p5r-74, , 5 vols.; ats^ one 
'' with his instracters eon, who read the bf 1800, 3 vols.* lib feliovir-Ritizcns erect-r 
best Gertuan writehi, as well ds'the beau- ed a inonumcht to him. lli.s oldest soil^ 

. ly of the siirroiuidiiig'country, developed Conrad Gessner, who disringuislied him- ' 
his dntoral disposition to poetry. iVilcr selfj first by hb pk;tub.‘s of horses and by 
two years, he returned to his friends. HiS; his battle-pieces, and afterworils by his 
intercourse with the most ctnincut sclibl- luDdscii|M‘,s, stiidiAd At Dresden and RoirKi. 
ars in Zurich served to correct and ex- From I7{K5to 1804, he liveri in Kugiiuul; 
tend ins knowietl^, and to enlighten lliun in his native town of Zurich, where 
hb conceptions. Gessnor’s fathe.r dcsireil lie died, agwl (>2, May 8,181^. 
that he should undertake the business,of GKifKR,h>ic Gustaviis, doctor, Itrufessor 
< a bookseller, and sent him, in 1740, to 'of histoi’y at IJpsal, and royal Swedish hb- 
^ Berlin, tlmt lie might prepare hiiiKself for toriograpln'r, is dis*lingdis]>ed as an orator, 
this occufHition. . lie entertained, howev- |H)et, historian, |ihilnsopher, andiuven a 
er, so decidwl a dislike for the iuisiness, mnsieal composer. lie wasbni'nU783. lie 
that he left hb master. As hb iuther eti- wu.sedticuted at tlic university of vipstd. In 
deavoreti to compel his return, by with- IHOO, he went to England, and, on hb re¬ 


bolding the money nei'essary to his snji- 
port, he maintained himself by executing 
ian(lsca(>es, .witich were well rcci-ivcd. lit 
17(22, be published, ill fiair\olume.s, tlW* 
points which lie had previously given to 
the world on diflen'nl ^>ccasiotis. In 
1772, he |i(iblbhe(l another volume of 
idyls. Theix 'piiet, umiable clianicter 
plea^d manv in, Geniiany end hi 1 Vance, 
where diey wort'- li-auslated by llulier; 
they were receivVd with eiiihuhia‘-»n, and 
the author was n*gtirded as a poet <)f the 
6rst rank. lie is, ii^ fact, the only < -er- 
man writer whom the hVcnch jim-ls liuve 
repeatedly translated ,«nd imitated. From 
France his fame .spread over ui) Europe. 
The most popular of his idyls is tlie 
Death of Al>el, which has liei'ii trauhlaXed 
into many foreign Janguage.s, In tin; mean 
, time, he was married, ami, for the sake 
of support, devoted himsidr seriously to 
painting. Hb advances were rapid, and 
hb success .splendid. His piei;e.s hrought 
high priecs, and enchanted by (fie most 
d^ghlfu I representations of natiini.' The 
remainder of his life {>UB.sed ipiielly and 
’ pleasantly, till an apoplectic attack, .Mandi 
, 2, 1787, brotglit it to a clohc. /\ certum 
tenderness and a nieibdious langnage are 
the soutees -of the, success of Gessrierb 
writings; but be i.s deficient iij defil.i and 
strength. ,ln tondscajH; painting, be has 
merits which no age will diminihli. lib 
etching b ii^t and powerful ■, his views 
. ore seioOt, wild and romantic; and Iuk 
trees are fiorticularly fine. 'I'w^ve en- 


turn, was ajipointed {irolessor of iiniveniai 
history at Ufisal. He estahlbhed lib re|>i 
utation u.s a ]K>ct by his Iduna, a jonnial 
dedicated to the admirers or'nortlierii an- . 
litpiity. Several historical c4isuys in the' 
journal just mentioned, and in the )K)puJitt 
Su'fa, [iriivi'd liis talent as a, writer of his¬ 
tory. In 182,‘> np{M<ared tin* first volume of ^ 
bis history of rhp Swedish tiiunareliv (&>ea 
Rikrs Ilitfikr), which, in a classical style, 
contuiiis a profound examination (if all the 
irintcriais relative to tlic ancient Inhabit-, 
.Tnf'' ol’ ijvvedcn. 

GtiAtavs. (Sec Gaitis) 

Giikvt (in French. Gand; in German, 
Gfni); (capital of the province of East 
Flariders, fonnerly of the whole county of 
Flanders, ami, at a later {icriod, of the 
Austrian p'lit of tin* county ; a vveJl-lmilt 
city at the c.onlluence of tini rivers l^ys, 
Lievre and More with tiic Scheldt (10,()00 * 
bouses and (J0,H(K) inliabiuinis). Isrn. 3® 
44' E.; lat. 51® 3' N. Ghent has mtmufac- 
toi'ie.s of wiwllen and cotton goial^ linen, 
hats, le^atlier, &c. Rivers and cunub 
divide the city into twenty-six ishuids, .• 
coniu%ted by eighty-five bridges; it covew ■ 
a large area. In the tithe of i'hili|NKif 
Viiloi|und Charles V,tlib city could raise 
M,(Kw men; but in tlie time of Charles - 
V, who was liorn herd, its 6|.Ienduf 
began to decline. Enonnoiis toxes in-' 
duced the inhabitants, in 153R> tb throw ■' 
themselves into the a^vna, of Francis 
1 of France, But Frnncit^ betiwed them 
to Charles V, who ofdcrad 30 ofthe prin- 


gravbd landscai>es, published in J770, dre cipal citiztnis to be exbMitojl, and many 
considered among hb best worka All to bo exiled, took possession of the public 
who were acquainted wi^i Gesuner, do- buiyings, atK^abe.d all the privileges of 
scribe b(m as an amiable, rnod<*8t, liigb- tlio city, were very great, built a • ‘ 

minded and patriotic man, who was as citadel, and imposed on them a heavy > t 
rimple, natural ai^ true in his manners, fine. • T^e catheord b remarkable. There , 



GHKNT-dHERARDESCA. 


iir*; fifty'fivf other churolicH, and uiwy oth- ‘ 
t.r pulilic buildingA. Tltc city, has some 
iniport^it scientific institutions. A-ttanxy > 
was funduded at Ghent bqtween' the u. 
’states ariil Ktigiaiid hi 1814. 
tiunng artidi.) v ' 

Ghent, TubatV or. The »^rof 18112, 

!t -iwccM <1. Ihltaiii and Aiiiorii’Ji (see Unit- 
f'/ ii'tale»),*wa8 tenninuted l»y the treaty of 
Client, Dec. 24, 1814. Th4 British coin- 
jrii.v loiicre for nogotiating n peace—lord 
Guiiibier, Messrs. Ilcnrj- Goitldlinni .-ind 
Willjain ^Ailttins—arrived in that city in 
Augtt*?t, when: the Amcrictui cotninibsion- 
, i-..—J. (i. Adi*ns, Gallatin, Ikijard, CHay 
ami RnSiWill—woi-e aln«idy iLssf-niltlcd. 
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city, he cxiweted to find .but little difficul¬ 
ty iu' attaining hil ol^ct' Gontraiy, tnm - 
ever, to the politics of his ImjObc and the 
spirit of ids age, ht^So far-«^oalg»ced wiili 
the Giiclfs a^ to givd bis sister hi tiiarrrugc. 
to John VWonti, judge of Galluro, aitil 
chief of the Guelis in Pisa. This rnras- 
nrn made him siijni^ted by all, and, in-' 
deed, the Pisons imd a right to lool; with 
ilispliULSure on an alliance^ the secret con- 
tliuons of w liich weit* the overtlirow of the 
fri'cdom of die city. Visconti agieed to 
secure to (fgoliuo the supjwn of the 
Giiehs in 'ruscuny, and to furnish him ’ 
s<v“retly w irii some merocuarics whom he 
had collected in Sardinia for his fiwn ani- 


Kxccptiiig tlqi cstahlishiiicnt of peace, the 
treaty majo no aliiTation in the sanation 
of die count! ius, tilt; terms jiroposcil hy 
the retiijsa'live coiniiiis.rioncrs tieiiig mu- 
1.tally i.'jerud. 'I'hc disputed points of 
maritime law lin'd the suhji'ct of nun- 
mcri'c were resulted tor liiture discussion, 
'riie treaty ri'late.s piinci|)ally to hom'i.la- 
r:es; blit Itsctfles nothing ill respect to them ; 
it iiieii'lv pmvid*‘.s for the mutual appoint- 
meiii of «Miiiriiis.'ioii<<rs to cxamuie atul 
h'luTt tollieir n -pecine gioernnients on 
eertain disjiiilcd jxiiiils of ilie tieaix (d 
;7K'J. (S.'f Ljman’s7>jM.’4)aian/(>/’//i<, {’nil- 
I 1 '''/at.-.’f,‘il edit.,2 lo.s.. IJoston, ) 
tliiKRAKOESt'A;'a f'llmilv which |'!a>' 
an iiiipoiiaiit j»art In die his!oi\ ol the 
Iratiau ri'inihlies of the 'miihlle ages. It 
originated from'fuscany, wliere tlie eonn- 
Uesof Glierarde.s<‘a, Doiioratieoaiid iMoii- 
testaiiliuo (ill the ^laremme between Pis.i 
and I'lonihitioj.heluiiged to it. .Vlioiitlln' 
beginning of the Idtli eeaitiiry, the eoinit.s 
«'i' CJia'iarde.sea iiniteil tliemselvc.s with 
die jaiwerfiil and rich rejaibhc of I'i.sa, 
and placed thcinsi lves at the head of tlie 
people, in fijiposiiion to the nri.stociac\. 
in the gniul,contest between the Gil>c!iin s 
•:.ml (luelfw (q. v.)^lliey joimai tlic pui'ty of 
' tlie Suabian emperors, and liiught not less 
lintvely than faiililiilly under ilu- Gihchnc 
liurifftn-. Two of this family—the coiinis 
Ghcranlo and Gulvano Dononitieo—ac- 


liitions pnr]io.ses. The plan,.lioWevcr, was 
not sne<-to’sfnl, on aeeotint of thewigi- ''' 
lance of ilji' Pisans. Gullura w;ls banisii- 
e.l, June ‘24, 1274, and IJgoliiio imprison-* . 
1^1. 'riie tiirnier armed tlie Gnelfs against 
Pi.sa ; lint his early deatli at Sun-Munato 
freed the repnlihc from its dangerous ad- 
vet.^ary. I'golino, liow'cver* who was 
likeu'i.-e hanislied soon after, joimsl the 
l''loreiiiines .'iiid tiie pi'ojilc of Lucca, at . 
tlie li 'tid of whom he goiioid seierul vic- 
tora - ov«r the Pisans, and eomjsdlei! 
tlieni to recall liiin m I27d. Retuniuigfo ■, 
lie. former jii.aris,lie endeavored to si'eur- 
the frivn<l''lnp of tiie (iitadiiies in the ch\, 
ns vtell a-, tii.it of the fJm Ifs abroad, and 
piiideiie and riclr.s enuhJi d bim to 
sucece.i hut loo well. Tht\onre vigilant ' 
repuhlieaiis suffered themst'lve.s to he hill¬ 
ed into secnritv, and, in tlie war witfi 
Genoa, so mifortqnate for Pi.sa, ullonied 
I golnio tin o)i|K)rtunity for breaking th^ 
power of the pcofile. In the kittle of 
Meloria ( \ngUot (J, 1284), nieinorAblo. for 
the. iitial destruction of the Ph-aii llee^ and 
in which ll,Uf)0 I'isatis were made prison-^ 
ers hy the (Jenoese, Ugoliuo lieli-ayctl 
In.s < ountry, and, by* his premeditated 
desertion, gave the signal for general 
flight; the rest, giving up all f^r lost, fol¬ 
lowed him in confu.sion. The old eue- 
inics of Pisa, pie i''lorcntines, Liiecanese, “ 
Sii'nne*, tlie cities of Pistoia, I*rato, Vol- 


roinpaiiied (’onradin of llohcnsuiufen in 
his imfortunaie expedition to Nhiiiles, and 
dicil with him on the scaffold, ^’his 
udberenoc to die interests of the cinperor.'j, 
involved th^ Ghci-arjes«a.«, as early as 
1217, in boBtilitics with the Viwwnti, who 
lielonged fo tlic party of the Gnelfs; and 
all Pisa was divided iHilwi'cn ^Iie two pur- 
taw. Af Kiogth the head of this powerful 
family, Ugoliuo CJhoranlcscA resolveiUo 
make himself master of hifi^iive city 
.(Pisa). Keing fuwt rnagistnge in the re¬ 
public, un'il bead of die Gibelijies iii^the 


terra, Sun-Gctniniano and (kilia, in a 
woni, all the Guc'lfs of Tuscany, pii ro- : 
cciving iiitolligenfc of Ibis nii.ifortune, dr- 
UTinined, by a tlecisive lilow, to atiuiliilntc , 
the ancient city of Pisa, thc.principd suj»- ' 
port of dicKTibeliucs in Italy. The state, 
on die brink of destruction, now saw itsi'lf 
conipell^l to throw' itstdf into the arms 
of him whose treachery liad reduced it U> 
this situation, ygolino, for a long firne ■ 
Sf*e,retly e.onnee,te(l w'ith the chiefr of the 
Guellk, undertook the negotiatioii whh the 
enemies of the cky, whicibhe inauagc^iu * 



'■ ^ 

;.''B6eh ia n^ner,t]i8t he otleSgA saw him- 
': >8elf almost at the si^iiiit or bis wisliee. 
‘ 'Rte leaders of the Gibelines wore ImlhwIi- 
.ed; tlie FiorentiiieR took possession of 
.tnany castleifs and Ugdiinrv under the pro¬ 
tection of tiie enemies of Pisa, rnlei] the 
fallen state. He reduced^it still further 
by the surrender of certain castles to the 
' Luccanese, which gave them access to tlie 
gates of tlie city, aiid‘l)y avoiding tlie coii- 
C-lusion of a peace with Genoa, which 
would hdve set at lilx'rty the prisoiierB cup- 
U#red at Meloria. While he thus opprtissed 
his native country, and gratified his hatred 
against his encmitnis'hy liauishing them, a 
, conspiracy was fornuHl against him in his 
own family. Nino di Gallura, his nephew, 
disgusted with his tymtmy, unitt^ the 
princlital families, both of the*Gil>eIines 
and Gnelts, the Gualandi, Hismondi, 
Lanfmnchi and others, to rescue Pisa 
from the degradation into which slie was 
sunk. AAer a contest of n<‘arly thri’c 
years, the intrigues of IJgulino succeeded, 
willi the assisnince of the an'fihishop of 
Pisa, Roger d^ riuddini, in dissolving this 
league, and recuinmg tlie Gils'linos. Tlie 
LanAanchi and oUicrs forsOtik Nino di 
^'GallOra, who wa.s banished, tog<;ther with 
many of his frieiifls. Uh^ldiiii wa.«. n'- 
warded f<*r his senices by Is’Uig driven 
from the public |mlace hy IJgolind, who 
''had promised to s^an^ with liiiri the do- 
niiiiioti of Phsa. The ambition of the 
U8ur|HT now knew no Ixiunds. The |iei>- 
ple were oppressed ; the lives of Ills own 
relations were threatened, atid he intir- 
dereil, with his own hands, a lU'jihew of 
tlie arch^iishop. ,Su(;h (Times united ail 
against him ; and L'haldini, no lt‘ss ambi¬ 
tious, artful and erui’l tinuiiligoliiio, wo-s 
at the bead of the (vinspinitora. lie art¬ 
fully concealed ib«5 pTati from the rant 
till it was fully niutunid, and Tgolino's re 
fusal to finish the war with Genoa afleid- 
ed the opportunity for the hnaiking out 
of the eonspiracy. On the Ist of July, 
1288, Ulialdini caused the tocsin to he 
Bounded, llgnlino was luraeked^on all 
ndes, and, oiler an olistinate n-siRtan('.e, 
which continued till evening, was made 
prisoner, witli tw'o of his soiiS) Gaddo 
- and IJguccione, and two of his grand¬ 
sons, Nino, stirnamed k Jirifrala, and Au- 
TClio Nunpio.'*^Thcseare the fiv(; |STSons 
'Wfiose horribiei death Dante deserilies in 
his hfemd. Roger or Rngieri de’ I Jhaldini 
caused these unfortunate fsirsons to lie 
rarriod to die castle of, Gualandi, since 
called Tbrre deJla Fame, and, setting no 
bounds to his vengeance, after some 
months, be tli|«w tlie keys into the Anio, 
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’. opd doomed the jit^ners to die by hun¬ 
ger. Poets and artists have often ddsciib- <" 
<ed or represent the terrible end (Ugo- 
lino and his companions,' and (MM^enty 
'has forgotten'liis crimes in !Ms-horril>ie 

E unisbihent Mnnyctf tliefkrnily of IJgo*- | 
no were either iUji^t from Pisa, or cs- 
ejiped by flight from, this^ dreadful catns. . 
trophe, so thot tho family of Gki^raitlcsca 
soon rcroverud its Ibnner splendor and, 
distinction, botli at home a^jd abroad; and,. 
in IlQO, we fiild'Kieri,,Donoratico Ghe- 
rardi^sca at tiie Head of the dHministration 
ill Pisa. A natursd son ', of tlfia dlieri, 
Manfred ^lierardesca, St tlie head of the' 
Pisafiese jairison,* defrrided Cagliari, witli, 
a verylhrerior fbiv%*, against Alfonso I'V of 
Arragoii,, and by bis valor rcmlercd the. 
bittlc of Luco-feisterna, Feb. 28, 13^,"' 
doubtful. 7’he An^oneso did not sue-' * 
cml in taking Cagliari till after the .death 
)of^Manfred, who iJicd of wounds received’, 
in a sally. Another Glu'ranh.wa, Poni- 
fazio, v\as made raptiano of Pisa in 1329,,. 
when that city shook off the yoke of'the 
ee.l(’hrate.d Ca.srmreio Cnstracaiii, and of 
the emjKTor, Louis of llaiarin,. His ww>-’“ 
doin and integrity gained him the love of”*' 
his fellow-citizens, and the city was in- 
dchtod to him for tin; advantageous |>eace 
which it soon after eoneluded witli its 
old enemies, the Guelfs. Hd also sup- 
ptes.sed a conspiracy of the nobility against 
the [leopic (ItiT'i), and ci'inpelled the con- 
spiratoix to leave the city. In IJMO, thi> 
c.veileiii man died of tlie plague, and the 
grateful Pisans apfioinied his son Rieri, 
then only cloven years of ng<>, his suc- 
ecsK-r in the ollice of capHano. In 1348, 
Rieri aLn (li(‘d of tlic ]>lague, hy which 
the ('ihenirdesca family lost many of its 
inembere : the refit withdreiV to the family 
testates in the Maremrnc, and took Iktfc' 
share in the jmlitical transaeiions of Pisa.. 
Philip Gherardcscji, horn at Pisroia (1730),,, 
distiiigiiislKid liiTnstdf In music- as a 
com|Miscr and piaiio-fortist. llevmdied, 
while young, with P. Martini at lioioifna, 
and in a short tiiiH^ liecanic his most (IIS' 
tinguislied pupil. He died 1808, at Pisa. 
GiAoklises. (rice Gwlfg.) r 

,Ghi»khti, l.<orenzo ; a statuary, boib ' 
in 13/8,at Floreuco. His onceBtors had '■ 
difitinguisbed themselves in. tlie artA |)ar- 
tieiilurly in that of the goldsmith, in 
whic.h the Florentines had acquired great |V 
c.clebrity. He early IpomtKl from his step-,-,; 
father, Rartoliiccio, an exiiort gc^dsiiiitn, \ 
the arts of drawing and moaelling, am) that 
of%8tingm|^i8. Ho afterwardis probablj' 
enjoyed we iustruotioAs of Stamina.'. 
Iking obliged tq kaye Floraice on a«> ' 
'V" • t 
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nount eft the plakhc, vrhich jtrevaiied 
there at the enil or the ]4tb ceHtary, he 
wait engaged in painting in french at Ri- 
jnini, •ni the palare of prince Pandoilto 
Mnl&tcHta, when the ptioriM the sycicty 
•of rnorchanls at Florence Invited ardste 
to propuee niotlehi' fur of t)i4'bronze 
dfKJi's, whicli Ktill adurnH the»baptiste¬ 
ry of John. The oflbrin^ up of 
Is.'iac wns to Ih; executed in gilt bronze, 
u» a Bpcciincn of the work. The jtidgca 
.scIrckmI tin; 4^ork of the celebj^Ml Bru- 
ncll(‘^dii, that of Donatello, aiid that of 
(ihilieilt, a.s the three best; hut the two 
tirst volunUirily withdrew iluur churns, 
giving the preference to fCiiberti. Aihr 
21 yrvars’ laiK>r,flliilH'ni ctnnpletisi the dooi\ 
and, at the request of lire prwri, cxeculiHt 
a «'('ond, after ahnfisl as long a period. 
Mu'huei Ang«;lo sjtid t»f jhese, "that tliey 
were wonhv of adoniing*the t'utninee to 
pumdise. llurJng tliesir 40 years, (Ihils'rti 
also <'^mph‘ted a suuue of John Uic Ihqr- 
tiat for the eiiuirh t )r-Sau-Miehcte, two 
luiBS-reliefs for tire haplisiety of the catlm- 
rlral rrf Sietitra, a slatuu of St. MautieM, 
i and one rrf St. Stephen, likewise for the 
* cliurch Or-San-.Miehele, atnl, for the 
ehureii Santa-.Maria d*4 Fiore, tin* t'lonze 
ndapit^ry of St. Zenohius, t«-.hop of Flor¬ 
ence. All these works are still pnwrvr rl. 


. • r, 'Jl-'' ' 

the Oingftniani'(qi f.) (soiieefiofit. 'fehir-S;' 
• landaio had the honor of heing th# teacher;/ 
■of Michael Angeki. .'Itis Innthers, David * * 
and Bchctiict, did not eqon) him as pmnt- 
CIS. Rhidolfq di Ghirlandaio yrm n friend ’ 
of RnphaeF and the pupil of Fra'Bar¬ 
tolomeo. ’' , ' 

Ghost, Hot.y; according to ^nita- ■ 
rians, the third person in the Holy Trini- ' 
ty; according to tlic Socinians,a l(ih1ical .. 
nietaplior, to designate the divine infla-* . 
once; according to some German radon- 
^alists, the Deity himself, as ,far as he ex- 
ercises an inftucnci; for sjriritpal and ' 
moral ends in general, and fur the sup- 
imrt and extension of Christianity in par¬ 
ticular. The Roman CaiiiuJic church, in » 
S]M:nkiiig of the origin of the {rersons of 
the Codiiead, declares the Hon to Ire be¬ 
gotten by the Fatlier, and tire Holy Ghost * 
to have |)rocceded from both; yet the Son 
Surd Holy Cliost are both eternal, since 
"tliey are eoinenud with the Father. (Se^, 
Creed.) This is tht‘ doctrinp of the Atiia- 
iiasiali <Tt“ed, and wasado{|^d also by the 
l.nlhei-aiih and Calvinists. Tire Holy ' 
Ghost «‘(juul to th«“ otlier persons of 
lire Triiiuj'. (Hoc Trinuj.) The Greek 
f’atholie ehiirch maintains tliat tire Holy • 
Ghost jiroeeeds fnnn the Father only; 
and this difference is one of the main’* 


and scTVo to show tho progress o(‘ Ghi- 
iKTti. The drjness of tlie s<-liool of'Giotto 
ap])cars in his early vM»rk.s ; the later are 
111 imitation of the (>reeks,utid are marked 
by contimmily htertia.xiiig vigor and firiii- 
ness. The, relicpiary of Zenolmis and the 
two doors are, to thisdav,ami)iigthu finest 
speeiiii'*ns of art in modem Italy. <Jlil- 
Itcrli also CACfUted some e.\ee!letit paint- 
uigs on glass, for the ehhivhe.s Gr-Haii- 
Michelc ond Saiita-Maria del Fiore. A. 
work by him on sculpture is extant, a 
fragment only of which has been |iublish- 
ed by tficognru'a. H«’ died uliout the 
year 1455. The Calniuc Feodor lw;ui- 
uwitsch published 12 Ixiautiftil etchings 
the doors of Ghihcrft (1798). 

GHiiU 4 ANnAio, Domeiiied; one, of the 
elder Florentine {rainters. lie was dis¬ 
tinguished for fertility of invention, and 
has therefore been imitated by later artist-s. 
He was bom at Plore»<*ei 144{>, niVl dis¬ 
tinguish^ himself by' u more nccurato 
perspet'tive than his predecessors, al¬ 
though bo could not diveSt liimsell' of the 
habit of using gold, particulariy in the or¬ 
naments of his draiiery. Several of his 
larger works may be found in the cha])et 
Ba^tti, and in the Trinity (jjjmrcJi af^lor- 
ence, particularly his historic pieces from 
the life of St. Francis, tlis Truth is in 


poiirts of' distinction lietween that church 
luid the Homan f’atlialic. The history of 
th^ coiitruversy is ihortly this: T«*rtul- 
luin uiul OngMi, two distinguished fathers 
of the eliurcii in tin* thin! century, main¬ 
tained that tjie Holy (liiost was iM'gotteu 
by the Father tiiroiigh the Hon, and was 
superior to all otlier erratures. Mace-' 
doiiiiis, liisliop of Constniirinoplc, in the 
middl(‘ of the fourth ccntulj', denied tliat 
tlie Holy Ghost was equal in essence , 
and dignity- to Got! the Fatlier. The 
cnimvil of Alexandria (ikfj) declared this 
bishop and liis adherents, the pneamQtOiu- 
aehists, teaeliiTS of heresy Vi,aiid the gen¬ 
eral council at’ Constantinople. (J181) dc- ■ 
dared oxpn>-ssly to* tlie whole Christian 
rliureh, that the Holy Ghost was the tliirtt 
person of the IViiiity, procee<liiig fron\ 
the Fatlier, and to be woraliipperl erjually • 
with the Fatli^ and the Son. Augustine , 
taught, that uie‘ Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father aiul the Sou; and the ■ 
council of Tolerlo, in 589, condemned all ’ 
who tielieved otherwisix This deviation ; 
from the former dogma occasioned a* * 
controversy, vidiii'li lasted fn>m the 8 th U> ^ 
the 11th century, between the Western or „ 
I..atin, and the'Kastem Or Greek churches,, 
and finidly led to thei(. complete ' 

tion. The Western church and the Piol- ' 
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t^umts raaintaitKjd iliac the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the s5on, 
'^vhile the Eastern churcK OBoerted tliut it 
-jiroceeds iroiti the Father alone. The 
■worshii» of the Holy Ghost as the tliinl 
' person in tlie Godliead, Ls, however, coni- 
inou to both churches, and to the I’rot- 
<>staut Trinitarians, In-iup essential to, 
the faith in the, divine Trinity. 

•Ghost, IIPly, Oroek^oii’ thi: ; an or¬ 
der of male and female hospitallers. 
Guy, son of William, count of Moptpel- 
her, fiiundcd this or«ler, towards the end* 
tlie 12 th cetitury, lor tlie relief *»f the 
poor, the 'infirm and fiiumlliii^s. ili; 

, took tlie vo\^•^ himseir. and f'a\e a rule to 
tlie order. Pope Innocent III confirmed 
the onler in 111 *^, and lotindeil an ho.-pital 
in Rome, on whicii all the liospiialsof the 
onler on the Italian side of lh(' Alps w r*' 
dependent: all iiortii of the mountains 


were dejHuulent upon that of ,Moi)t|K ilicr., of Itah. 


Corvotto, a^mhled at his hotisu, Gian¬ 
ni, insiiiired by thoviclorios of Utc hero of 
France, exhibited hia talents for iiu(»rov>' 
isatiop witli great apfilause. Many of 
tliese productions wi*re {irinted tvith the* 
Frenchi^nsiation. In ,1811, ho accom¬ 
panied hiadaniwBrigfiolu to G(>iiou. His 
Saluti dfJ c ilvUa fkra was traiiK- 

lated iido French (Paris, iBlil). i^incu the 
'death of iimdnine Brignolc, in Juiinur}'. 
1811), he hruH written nothing hut reli< 2 ions 
IHiems. Ufonti, wlio \vu.s jealous of all 
jKietical eelehrity, Paul, “that nktiire had 
done every ihiii}; to’ make him a 
poet,” but he^lali^ioiisly added, “Gianni 
ila^ not fulliui-d Jier de.'*igii.” Among 
many common piuce.s and repetitions in 
tlu' I'ollectioii <il‘ the amatory, hcroie and 
repnhIicM poetry of. this juutt (Milan, 
1807, ,'>^miatl vols.), we find many pas- 
NUies v\oriliy of the iimst rejuiwued jfKirts 


It ib not known w lien tlie onh'r h<-i;.an to 
admit fcinales,* Tlicy take cjut* of \onng 
hildren, eduwite l’omidlinir«, and hate 
^'vend hos()itals in Fraiic*'. Tin-tin of 
toth se\i:.s Ls Itia a with a dtmhle whit*' 
\ ‘ross of twelve p unts on llie km hteu't. 

Ghost, Holy, Ordfr of iiu . the pnri- 
t}lal inilitar} order in rraiice, ni'^tiinied 
ui 1574, hy Ilemy III. Tlje knj'.diVi 
w'ore refriiired i*i p;-o\(* ilu'tr ludnhn for 
thn'f! deseems. TluVordei <»friu dicli:.-! 
was the lowe.st rank. The re\filuiioii 
• abolished it, with ail tlie other ordi’r-. 
The Bourluin.s revived jt. 

GiAjfM, Fnuice-eo, a poet and im- 
provisatori', Iwni iy tin* States of the 
riiureh, in l^K), leaned the trade of a 
tailor, and retul Tasso, Ariosto, and otlicr 
••poets, on his work IhhicIi. V\ ith ati e.\- 
cdlent memory, and a lively unagonat.on, 
nature formed him for an ithpnwisjitoi*-, 
lie made Itis first upiiearaiiee ns sucii at 
Genoa. Ilia imajriii.ition was kitidlid 
by the .jintspects of Italian itid( |Uii' 
'ttence held tun hy lJoija|Kirtc, tie foun¬ 
der of , the Cisalpine repulilic, .and, in 
1796, be went to Milan, where he was 
chosen a menilier of the legislafivo'i'otpt' 
cli. In this cupiKiit), (jiaimi, who iiod 
alreatly rliarined as u poet^ distinguished 
jhiinself so much as a legi-laior, tliat his 
■'ptirtrait was oniered m he etigrated for' 
■lie ixt|Jiil>lic. The Hpartatj evpre-sion ot’ 
his coimlenanee corresponded to his n?- 
puhlicun ardor. The Rith.'inns confined 
/ iiitn in Cattaro. After histelease (1800), 
he'weiit to Paris, where Jhvtaparte gram- 
»xl hirn a fiensiou of tJOOO fraoc.«, tviih the 
title of fmperial' improvisatore. In the 
bociety which Uie counsellor of state, 


GtANMtM’, Pietro: an author cqualK 
celehnttcil hy bi< fate iind hy his writings, 
luiTti May 7, lli7(i, at I.sehiteila, in the pro\ - 
iiice" of ra{>itaiiata’(kingdom of Ntiplt's). 
His talent.- gained itim access to the hotise 
ol' the learned kiwjcr Gaetniui Argertto. 
m .Naple-, in winch alino.st all the distin- 
gui-lied nieii of the t'ujaial were at Unit 
time aeru.stoiiied to a.-.-emhle. Hero he 
conceived ilie plan of' Ins mo,*.t celchratetl 
\,i)ik. wlnclt determined tlie tle.-itiny ol' 
111.' whole lifi', ills Storia dil ' 

,\\tpii{! (1 vols., 4lrt.. Nuplcis 1720), in the 
cumjsiMtion of whieli lit; .spent 20 years, 
and m whirli the work of Angelo di 
Co-tun/o. Op Naple.s, served him as a 
guide. The, Seventy wiiJi which Gian- 
iitnie tregteil the church, drew ujton him 
the |H rHC<:iitiotis of the court of Rome, 
and of tlie clergj' iti genenil; and neither 
the uutiiorjity of the viceroy of Niipkts, 
nor the protection of tin; municilHilily of 
Naples, of wliidi Giaiiiioiie had ,been 
ek.-cted advocate, were ahle to avert tire 
storm. The priests instigated the jieople 
of the city iiguinst tin; man who IkuI dl-, 
])OM>(i the spiritual oppri^iaion of tiie Ro¬ 
mish eoiirf. The oneiiPive fiuhlication 
was burnt, and the unthor t*x('onimuuic.a- 
ted. GianiKine therefore quitted Naples 
(172.‘1), and took refuge ill Vienna. Here 
the protts^ltioii of uriiute Engene, and the 
inten epsion ol' ftie 'chanedlor Zinzeu- 
dorfl', of count Bonneval, w'ho, after¬ 
wards U'cattie so celehmU'd, and tlic 
dievalier Garciti, then physician of the 
errifHvor, phrcui^tl him a peiibion. The 
ein|jeror V'l still, however, re¬ 

garded him witfe u suspicious eye, and, in 
17114, whttu don , Carlos ascended Ute 
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throne of Na|^e^ not Only waiO bta peni- 
Kinn taken from Him, but lie whs -obli^edv 
to leave Viennau Gioniionp now with-* 
drew t6 Venice, with tlie intention of con¬ 
tinuing the work which he had already 
begun at Vienna —n Triregno, oMur m 
ftagtio dd Cidfi, della Terra e dd Papa, on 
wltich he Kpent 12 yeora. It ia to be 
regreti>4(l,*that his misfortunes prevcutetl 
him from com'pluting lit as iiad pro- 
(Hised; he brought it down only as far 
as the 9tli century. Sjonie biner satires 
against the Roman court, whicit be had 
written dn^Vienna, where the cardinal 
Pignaielti lind ndcased him fntm the ct- 
commuiiication, wert!,l)y the afivicc of his 
friends, nut putilishcd. Giunnone was 
favorably rcct*i\ed iii Venice, particularly 
Ity tlie senator Angioio Fisani, hut his 
(tr(>s|M!ets wen? sodn changed. Having 
ileciiiuai to enter into the stjrvice of the, 
n'publie ns advocate, and ix:ing Hus|a;c.te,d 
'of entertaining opinions iiy no means fi- 
vonitde to the pretensions of that amln- 
tious stale, in re^jiccl to the Adriatie 8 <ki, 
he had, liesides, the iiriprudenc<> to asso¬ 
ciate too much w’ith the umbassiidors of 
France and SiKiiu. This wits sutlieie.iit 
• to awaken the jealousy of lhc> most sus¬ 
picious of all governments. His Itctiera 
inlomo al Dominiu del Mare A hdatico rd at 
Traltali s^uili in Vrmzia Iral Papa Alrs- 
eaniro Ul, e I'ltnpiralor Federico liarha- 
roasa, published n sliurt time Ix'fore, in 
favor of the dominion of Venice over the 
Adriutio, could nut nunovo the suspicions 
of the senate, and one, night (in Septem¬ 
ber, 17T15), the abirri of the re.puhlie seized 
him, and the jxior aiitlior wu.s trans{K>rted, 
as a dungtirous enemy of the state, beyond 
the frontiers of the Venetian territory, itito. 
ibo territory of Femru. Apjin'hensivc 
of new {icrsccutloiis, ho took tlie imiUe of 
Antonin Kinaidu,. and, uiler a short nwi- 
dcnce in Modena, Milan and Turin, he 
relirwl with his son to Geneva, where he 
was not only received witli ri’Sfiect by the 
mi^ distingnisbed men, but also fiiUiui 
the most liberal su|)port. He was pre- 
paring'to publish a supplement to his his- 
toiy of Naples, when, enticed by a villain, 
he had tho impnidt'iice to attend the fe.sti- 
val of Easter (1736), in a village of Savoy, 
tVliure he was immediately arrested and 
carried to the castle of Mibian, and, aftcr- 
wanls, to the fbrtimsof Oevc, and, finally, 
into the citadel of’Turin. Here <he died, 
at the age of 7^ears, a victim of priestly 
hatred, after 22“’yoars of conhuement, 
which wa.s, part of the tMta^ siricAliat 
he was denied even)the sijpi^of his non. 
Hin tnanuscripts were btfoied to Rome, 
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by the order of the papal <Mnirt. His at^iv 
tempt to regain,his fraedom, durhig the 
disiHtte 'betw<*€n tha cotirts of Turin and 
Rome, by writing int-favor of. tJie king of 
Sanliiii^ had been as unsuccbraful as bis 
recantation of the pniiciples expressed in ' 
his SUtria Civile, to which lile was^ per¬ 
suaded by the treacherous suggestions of 
father Prever. Ilis Operd podume in Di- 
je§a della ava Storia Civile, Sec., of which 
the seven'st pa-ssages against the Roman 
clergy had Ixien published separately at 
the Hague, in 1738, under the title Jinec- 
dotea eccteHiasliquea, appeared after his ! 
death, at Lausanne, 17<)0. 

Gia.vts; people of extraordinary stature. * 
History, Itotli sacred a*id [irofatic, makes 
mcntioii of giants. Nothing is more natu¬ 
ral, ill ages wiion the jiast and the future 
are cormcctcd togetlier only by tradition, 
than tliut the height of a mil man should' 
li^: ♦•xaggentted c.veiy year after his death. 
In tlie same w.'iy, a sm.all person Would 
dwindle into a dwarfor a pigmy. Thesamo 
cfli'ct‘which is produced by distance of 
Uiite is also produced by distiuice of place, 
so that a nation of tall men, living on a 
distant shore, would Ix'come, in the tale of. 
the mariner, a nice of giants. Nutionf 
anil individuals, in their chikHiotid, love 
the miraculous; and any event wlilcli devi¬ 
ates frtnn the cohimo/i ciinnse of things, 
immediafely iKJComes a wonder, on which 
jKK'try c'ig« rly seizes f hence llie Cyclops 
and I.iestrygons of the aneients, and the 
Ogre.s of romance, llistances, however,’ 
are hy no meiuis wanting, of uncommonly 
large jH’rsoiis, hardly needing the exag¬ 
geration of a lively imuginatiod to make 
them ohjects of wonder. Acconling tt» 
the Jewish timlitions, a people existed lie- 
forc the deliigi), of uncoiiunuti stature, 
ealled the aorta of God. And nt a much 
later jK'riod, when Uie Israelites sent spies 
into Uie land of promise, they brought 
ba<‘k word that the sons of Aqnk, in He¬ 
bron, were giants, and lliut they .Uiem- 
Kclves uppi'ared like grasshopjwirs lieforc 
them. 'Fhe last of this trilx? wa.s < >g, king 
of fliLshan, eoinpiered by Moses: ho had 
a bedstead nine cubits long and four cu¬ 
bits broad. In the in‘ighborhood of Jcni- 
salem, a tomb ^us shown, for a long timb * 
after, with the inscription, Here lies the. 
giant Og. In l(f70, a tooth was imid to 
have ^ been found in this grave weighing 
44 Uw. The Jewish ^oinmeiitalois makt^ 
Goliath 11 feet high. 

The giauis of Grt«*k mythology are be- 
heved, by soiifb, to repi^'Ut the strug^b , 
of the cIcmentB of nature against the fioda, 
that is, oji^inst Uid order of creation, Tlicy 
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giants-^iaJjts causeway. ‘ 


' 'were Mid 

' 

(tbe earth). Theij' mother, indigent ht Uie 
iiaihshment of tbe Titans into Tartarus, 
exeited then! to revolt tioainst Jove. Tlioy 
hurled mouiitaius and for^ts against Oly tti- 
fHis,di!daifuii|;tIie lightiiingsnfJu|)it^r. An 
oracle having deciarod that the. gods could 
aot conatier except by the assistance of u 
mortah Minerv'a called Ilerc.nlos to their 
aid. He slew Alcyonoiis luid Poq>hyrion, 
the most formidable of the giants. A|k) 1- 
'O and {{erculesb'shot out the eyes of Kplii- 
altee; ^icchiis sk'w Eurytus witli his 
Thyrstts; lleiMte and Vulcan kilKxl <^l}- 
tius will* cltilw of hot in>M; iSt-piune 
hurh'd u part of die island of ('<is on I’o- 
lybotes; .Miner\ a bunt'd Encelaihus under 
■tfie island <tf Sicily, and ttujed i*allii.s, and 
made a shield ol' ins skin. 'I’he remain¬ 
der perished hy il»c liaiKl.% t»f otiier deities, 
ly t^ie ihunderlK)li.s of Jnpiii-r or the ar¬ 
rows of Hercules. Tliis f.ihle, perhaj).«, 
■ndicates volcanic eruptions, for which the 


e Mid to have sprang fiom tbe blood travolier os apjicaring to have been at 
7nduni, which Anl iht* the lapof Terra 'least 15 foet lotig, fram-an oxuiriiiiatioh of 

-.. inuimni«?8. Suuilar accuunpt were 

^ven of the Patagonione,; but captaitiiCiU'- 
teret, whonieoKHi^ several of tl)eni,mund 
that luoBtof them were hut ftotn <5 le«fl to 
(i fet't S iiichfcs high.... The tnetyiunuiHniu 
of Wallis agree with tliis. The ordinary* 
height of nten is lietwecu 5 add (i foot, 
and the gnsitest deviations from Uiis me¬ 
dium height, in Euiope, 'are foin\d in 
England tmd Sttitzerlimd. |‘'redeni 
William I, of Pnissia, had such a rage for 
collecting tall men a.s guards, that a man 
ol' e.xtraoivliiiary Jieight could not eseupf; 
living made a soldier, whatever was hi., 
proliwiilu ; and it is n'lated that .Viigus- 
tus, king of Poland, u ninnofguod stattm, 
could only much the chin of the talk's; 
nian of tlic Prussian tmimls with hi- 
h.'uul. (See the article Vimtt, in the Kn- 
cyrlopc’-dia Mi tnipyililava. I ’or ;ui ut‘.<‘onii( 
of Very corpulent jier.-'ons, s»-i« Vorpvlrfitel) 
\ IT} tall [K'rsoith huviM-oiiiindnIy a feeble 
pulse, and do tiot generally live tong. 

(JiJi.N i’ lluis (hi (jeniian, ///mcngTri/in ) 
are lunudi, in (leriuany, particularly nea! 
the coasts of tiie Ikiltic and on the ishmd 
of Uiigen. They are of dill’erent si'/es. 
and sosiieiirnes very large, generally eti 
clo.<<“d with stones of such Aveight tr 
would .scfiin to liave icipiircd ninchiner'. 
to niotc Uieui, ICarthcn \esscls. iiietulii.- 
oniaiiieiits, saciifieial stones, knives, Ixit- 
llf-a.\es, Ae., an* .s.)moturies found in 
them; sonietini*‘s ihey an;entirely enipty^ 
They an; sup)H)si'd, hy .some, to be gen¬ 
eral graves of ]K‘rsons wlio fell in the hat- 
til's liiught in those coiuilries, lielweon tjiic 
Vaii(lal.s and (Jerju.uis. . 

’ Cia.st’s .sKU'AV ; a prornontpry in 
Ireland, iu'the. county ol' Antrim, on the 
iiortli coast, west of Iteiigore Head; cigli- 
niiles N. Cktl(;raine, 120 N. Dublin. It 
cun.-iist.s of tnuny Jiundrad thouMiids ol" 
eolunins, compowsl of a hard lilack rock, 
Vising jieriiendic.ularly I'rom 200 to 400 fi«it, 
above the waier’.s wlge. The column% or 
btisaltcs, an; generally pciitogoiiul, or have 
Ihesidia, and an',so ciosely attached to 
each other, that, though {leriedtly distinct, 
I'rom lop to iHittoni, sejinvly any thing cats 
lie iutnidncA'd iMitwceis them. -Tliia «;xtijj|- 
ordiiHuy di.spositioii of the rocks continues 
Im'Iow me watssr’s edge; it also obtains, in * 
a small dtigiee, on th^ op|K)»itc shore in 
Scotland. 'Phe columns are not each of 
one. solid slutH:, in an upright position, but 
coijtiMjsed of st.weral short len^he, exactly 
join(;d, flat surfaces, but articu¬ 

lated iitto eacli^otJier,aH a ball in a socket, 
one end of Uic joint liaving » tavity of 


Phk'gnctut liclds when' the chief scene, 
if th'tS struggle is placed, and where the 
tw'o principal gtanis wi re iKirn, were re- 
marktilikj. (’os .mil Sicily, wlui'li figure in 
this fable, are also Aole.nfic. Ovid ha.s 
descrilx'd ‘the wtu- of the gi uits m the 
beginning of his Metamoqilioso. 

Slndxt tells of the skeh-ton ot' Ailta-us, 
'.found in Maiintaiii;i, sixty eiiljits long. 
Pliuy speaks of a skeleton ii/rt} -.six cuhits 
ioDg. laid bare hy :ui eartlnpiake in Crete, 
fn the battle Ix-tAveen Marius and the'I'eu- 
tones,at Aqute S«\lia‘,tho king of the latter, 
'nieutolwchos, i.s repnaented :i.s a giant. 

^ Jn IhKl, hi.s skeletlm was pretended to 
have lieen iiiuud m lipjH'r Burgtuidy. A 
'oric.k tomb wa.s discnMTe.ii, .'lO I'ei i long, 
12 (eel broad, and rt feet high, on which 
w’as the inscriptioi) 'rheulol/bchuM nx. 
According to tradition, u skeleton was m 
.’the grave, 2.-).i feet long, 10 acmss the 
siioulders, and 5 feet tltrongh, fnao the 
.breast bone to the back bone. 1'he thigh 
, lKMle*S were four li'et long. Tlie hone.s, 
the story says, were finally earned to Eng¬ 
land, and it is mu known what iK'curni' of 
them. We have, similar aerouiib> in the 
; Itkh ccnfiiry. 'Plius Dali.'i'honiji pretend-j 
«d to have found a skeleton lb fi'ot m 
^ fengtli; Felix .Plater, one of 1!» feet, near. 
Lucerne; and Licetus, one in Sjeily, UO 
feet in length, iliil it has long been 
, .'known Uiat th(;se bones do not Ix'long to 
giants, but to animals of the primitive 
world, whteli, A'pni 'tgnorajice <if uiiutoiny, 
fi wen; taken for liutnan lxMie.s. The.fln- 
anclieH, tbe original udjaiiitants of the 
Canaries, Aiasn? descrilK'd by a crctlulous 
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jjjroV or four iiiftlieis deep, int& whicli the future imputation as a wnterand a tbink- 
I -orivcx end of ibe opposite joint is cx((e,tly ,er. In 1758, hetretumed to Ensland, and ' 
Hitwl. Tills is not vi^Wo till die stones inimckliately beran to lay thd foupdation 
.iO' (lisjoiirtod. 'The Oianp?8,Cau8pvwiy is . of a copious fibrary; and soon after eoin- 
Mi-co)uited the greatost.natural curiosity in imscd iiw Eased sw Pi^ude dfiia Littim- 
Jrclfttiil, and ono of the most remarkable tare, in the French language, which, for 
kiftlie kind in ibo world. some years, had ticen more familiar m 

(ii\oui;; u Turkisli word, meaning dbg', him than his own. This work, which was" 
tised l»y alu' 'I’Orks to designate tliC ad- jiriiitcHl in 17C1, Was a highly respectable 
herent-s of all rehgions except the Mti- juvenile^ pi>rformance, and obtained con- . 
niiinniedau, nMtre particularly Cnristians. oiderulilc praise in the foreign jounials 
Tlie use of it is so couituon that it Is ollen lie bohio time after accepted a captain’s 

c(»nimission in thti Hants militia, and for ^ 
wniie time studied militaiy tactics with, 
greai assiduity; but he.heartily rejoiced 
when the jieace of 17(53 set him free. 
After {Kissing some moutli.^ in the inctrop- 
olb'.. In; visited Paris and Lausanne, at 
which latter place he einjiloyed hiinsclf 
in eoilecting and preparing materials for j 
{irofttablc jounipy to Italy. Tliis took 
{ilacc in 17t>l; and it was at Koine, as,he; 
hiin'^' lf informs iiij, on the 15th of October, 
in (list year, as he' sat tnusing among the 
ruins of tlie capitol, “ while? the liarefooted 
IHars were singing veisfH'rs in the tcnifde . • 
of JiipitiT,*’ that Ills idea of vtriting. lh» 
Dccmie? and Fall of the*, iloman Empire 
e'litered Ins tniud. He had previousK 
tlieiught of till! lii.story of the re'pnhlic oi' 
Florence, niu! of that of the? Swiss lil«*rty, 

III till* last of which lie* had made some, 
jiroirress, but lie- subse quently ceunmittert 
the MS. to the lleiniAi. In i770, lie ftrst 
tried his {lowers m his native tongue, by r. 
{Kiirqihlot ^in refutation of Warliurton'.-. 
e'xtniorelinary hv{Hnhe?.sis cbnccniing the 
coiincMoii of Virgil's* fibled ib’sce'iit ov 
yEiii'a-s with the Eleusiiiian mysterii'S, 
I'litiili'd Critical Oliser\'otiou.s on the sixth , 
Kook oV the, .dKiii'id. It re*c,civt‘d great 
('umiuendation, |Kirticnlarly fre#m profes^ir 
Hi'yne, and {ii'ovcd a concftisrie ivluta,*, 
ijctiojis, he ubjure>el the orreirs of hori'.sy tioi<. lu 1774, by the? favor of hi.s 
at tho fe«?l of a t/atholic. priest in London, Kinsman, Mr. (ptterwarela lord) Eliott, he 
and then wrote; et long leftter to his tlitlier, olitaineei a seat in |K)rlianie?nt for the Imr ' 
to justify the step which he liad taken, oiigli of Liskeard, and wa<t a silotit sn{>- 
Tl^‘ <!onsc({aeuci! of this disclosure was porter of t)ie Nortli adnnnisti'ution atul its, 
his immediate hamshmerit to .Laiisiuint*, American {lulitics for eucht years. It* 
where lie was {ilaced tmelt?r the care of 1^7(1. flic first qtiarto volume of his 
.M. Puvillanl, ei learned (/nivinistic minis- Dt'cline and Fall of the Komaii Ein[JirL . 
;er. By flip well-directed eflTorts of his was given to tj^e? )iublit\ which at once , 
tutor, aided by his own iiuittire rt'fle<!tion.s, rive'tted general ntteiuioti; the ftrst exlition 
his new laitli graelually gave way, and lie going off in a few days, and a second and- 
was'agaiii re.stored to Protestantism. His u.tliird heingscnrcely e*qttul to the demand. * 
residence? at Lausanne was highly favor- Of nil the aiqilause ho receiveel, nouc 
iWe to hisjirogreHS iu.know!e<lge,und the aremod to flatter him «> much as tl^, 
lurmution of regular habits of study. I’he spemtnneotis suffrages of Utirno and Rob-- 
lielles-lettRs, and tlie history of the liutj|inn citson. Tlie pnisecuiion of his history 
'tiind, chiefly occupibei hiffat^gntioir; and was for some fime delayed, by his com- 
to this fortunate [leYiod of retirement oifil plying with the request of 'mini^rs to ^ 
Application, he vvaschiefly fiidcbtcd^br his answer a .manifesto which the French 


..qipiie'd Without inteudingan insult. 

(fiBRON, Edw.'ird ; an eminent lOngliHh 
oi.<t<irimi, was Iwirn at Putnoj, irrl737. 
I |e was ilu' will of I'ldward Odilion, a 
jentlemioi of qn ancient K<’ntish lainih. 
AlliT being two je?ars at a {u iviite' school 
il K.iMgstoM-ujKin-'rhiimr'.s, he was sent, 
(I the iiLn! eif \‘i, li*> W'e.stmiusteT, w lieTt* 
His weak state of headlli |)n'eluele?d him 
rum luaUiug a reigidar {iregress in the 
• 'las'K’al Kiudies of the se-hool. After 

• v'vcral ciiiingi s e*f sitiiatieiur ui which he 

• IS chi'fly till! object of luedieal cun', 
(lis eoii-siimiioii suiidcnly acquired tirm- 
■ies,s. •jud he e'lUered as a geiuleiuuu coiii- 
KMiier at Magtlaleir college, Ovfml, be- 
tbre he hud cunqileteel Ids l.'itJi year. Hi' 
reinainixl' 11 inoiitlis at Oxford, winch he 
i iiaracteri/''s in liis inemoii-s us most uti- 
.•rofiuilily S|H'nt; luid hi.s censure of that 
.uiiversily i-; veqt strong and uneejuivocai. 
To a total neglect of reiigiou.stiiistnietiou 
!ii; attrihuti's his Ixwish come’rsion to tli«‘ 
itoiuiui Outholie religion, wliirh was {>ro- 
iiiced by an a-sSiduous |»eriisal of the coii- 
?n)Vorsie;s between the (^‘^^holifs and Pn»t- 
♦•stants; and, to use his own cx|»rt!8sious, 
.IB he eiitere'd into tig' ft‘‘ld “without ar¬ 
mor,” he fell' lieforo the “ vve'aperns of 
■Ulliority, wliicli the Oatholies Know so 
wesll how to wield.” Following his con- 




bacT K«ued against Crreat Britmnt 
^|^(>aratory to iilrar. TBis fte wry ably 
HI a M6i»oin 

in Frencli, wtiloh waS delivered' hi 
^la atnte pafier te the courts of Europe; and 
for tills service be receivcnl the appoiiit- 
tnont of one of the lords of trade. In 
1781 apfieared the second and third vol-‘ 
umcs of his histoiy; and at a now elec- 
Ijnn he lost his scat i^iskearrl, hut was 
brought in liy nuihstcrial infliioiicofor tho" 
borougli of Lyniingrcni. On thc'retire- 
ihont of the Nortli i;di|iinistrution, ho lost 
his appointiTienr,'by tho dissolution of the 
board of trade, and iiuuicdiateiy fonnod 
llie resolution of rotiriug- to his favorite 
l<ausannc, which plan lie ]Nit into execu¬ 
tion in J78y. Ileri', in tlio course of four 
yi'ure, he eompleti'd tlie three nnniuuiug 
‘‘volumes of Ilia hisUuy, which wtjrc pnl>- 
lislM'd together in April, 1788. The 
Btonns of the French n’vohition, which 
be regarded from tlic first witli fear and 
tti'rr.ion, gradually l(*sseiie»l his attjicli- 
ini'iit roLitusanue; but his reUtni to Kng- 
land, wliieii took place in 17J):}, was has¬ 
tened by his soiicitiKh> lo synipathize.W'illi 
his friend, lord Sheffield,' under a heavy 
domejstic calamity. lie spent some 
moiitfas with that nobleman ; when a dis¬ 
order, whicli lie hail endured for three- 
and-twenty years, terminated in a mortifi¬ 
cation, that QBiried,him off on.the Jfith 
January, I7{)4, in ihe r»7tjj year of his age. 
Mr. Gibbon was fond of society, and jkis- 
sessed, in an tjrriitient degre<i, tlie matiriers 
and gfintiments of a geiitlemaii. It is a.'i 
the student and liiH|orian tliut he princi¬ 
pally claims attention; and in the.'.e ca¬ 
pacities the univcniai acknowhxigmerit, 
of the world has allowed him the highest 
/ank. In 17(16, his fiiend, lonl iiiheffield, 
published two quarto volumes of his mi.4- 
, cellaneous works, of which the most valu- 
«al>Ie part is the Memoirp of his Life and 
Writinj^ which are wriudn witli iniich aji- 
‘pareot ^nkness. The tnci its and defects 
of bid great history, its eiegimce and nt- 
nBcarch, as well us its occasional indecency 
of allusion, and its snoars at reveialed lelig- 
ion, are’too well known to nei^d comment. 
'Mkibuhr, the celebrated Roman historian, 
^prolesses to wish only to hriug down his 
'^istoiy to the ooinraencemcnt of Gibbon’s. 

GiBEunKS. (See Gwlfs.) * 

Gibraltar, a ropky prornoiitoiy, from 
1800 to 1400 fe^t above the level of tlih 
aea, lies at the southern extremity of the 
Spanish province of Andalusia, at the en¬ 
trance finni the Atbntic to the Mcditer- 

F ean, on a strait about 15 miles across; 
36“ 7' N,j loiL 5“ 19' Itis 




seven or eight miles in length, ihitn north 
to sdutli, aud, in the widest part, not half 
a mile in breadtlk It is every where pre- 
«cipiious, and in^roe ports iwriiendiaular 
Natiut) and M have, conspired t6 moke ii 
(ui imptogualile, fiirtre^ It retnoing in 
tiro hands of- thh - English. The grcai 
' works are on Uih western front The otbei 
sides, from their shape, bid corfiplete tie- 
‘fhmee attack. The name is formed 
from tho Arabic words gibel'al TarU 
(the height, or inofck of Torif), since TOrtf 
Ahennica, the general of the caliph Wolid 
at the, time of the irruption c>f tlie Arab! 
into Spain (A. U..71I, at snq.), landed a 
tlie loot of Uiis ruck (known as the Ctdft 
of antiquity k wlicro he. took die town'of 
Hcmclea. This, town unduubtc4ly owed 
its iiiune' to tliu Story tliat this ruckt aac 
tlii^ corrospondliig Africair >promontoty 
wen* called by Hercules his piUars, ti 
indicate the tcrmiiintiou here of Ids vaii 
oils adventures. The support of thii 
fi>i1ilic.iition is a ycarljeexpen.Sf^ of 40,(KX 
jHMinds .sirring. It h® a numoitius gani 
son. It was t^eu from the Amhiaits h) 
Fertlinand, king of L'astiie, in 13081 Ii 
IJtSJ, they retook it, and were fitiall5' do 
prive.4l of it in 146^ by Henry IV. 'Hir 
Hpjicr wall of the Moorisli castle, ujior 
the norifi side of the rm-k, whicli war 
surrounded hy a trijile wail, iii tlie Moorisl 
fashion, has necti suflered to n'moin tr 
protect the town agaii|st art'lieiy ujion th< 
landward side. The site of tlie lowesi 
wall is occupied by the largo Iwtteiy 
which wass erccti i to [irotecl die gah 
U}»6n tho iiortli. that of the second, oi 
middle wall, w (wciqiied by private wore- 
housi's. Tlie German r‘»'igitH«r Speckel 
of Strafhurg, in die reign of the.empe^ 
Charles V, siihstitiited, for the old' Moorisll 
fonificatiuns, works in the Eiiro|)ean style 
In the war of the Sjianib’b succettnon, tb< 
8(Mmiards were ohhged to surrender thif 
fortrcHR, Aiig.4,1704, lo the Hritifeh admi¬ 
ral Hooke, arul prince George of Dartre 
stodt, then' imiM^riai field-tnursHid Hbd 
viceroy of Caia^niio, who appear^ mb 
expectedly liefdrt! tilts fortress in Maj 
of tho same year. 'King Pltilip of Atojou 
raussd it to lie attacked upon the 1^ 
tSde, GqL 12,1704, widt 10,000 iinen,^Bt i 
point where die fcHiificatiou is connected 
with^the main land by a nanbw sand;;i 
neck, so foitified by die Engltsh dial di* 
Spaniards called the works ptterta dtfatm 
(die gate of fife). '^At die same time, Gib- 
raifltr -was bloakaded by sea by gidmira 
Poyesi with^ sail of vessels. J ust w^her 
it wrw raduced; to extremity, it received 
aasisupei^ iSngliw.Wul 



under admiral Lealyj. Tlie^lockadc ‘ 

bv land continued witiiout oby reaulta, till 



■ A liicli is the bulwark of her MediUaruuean 
trade, abw>Iiitely iuijmignaltle. As, how¬ 
ever, tho increasing value of tlie place 
rendered ilie ponsesfiiou ofit more desirable 
'to Bpulu, die siege of it w'os comnnaiced 
Marcli, 7,1727, but robed, up 9 u th<j ap¬ 
proach of oditiind Wager, wirli eleven 
shifts of the line. Spain llaai offered two 
millions ‘sterling for the, delivery of the 
place, but in vniu; uud by a coiupact at' 
.Seville, in 1720, it agref'd to naiouuce all 
its claims Ufion it. Still it omitted noth- 
'uig to prevent ail eutraiic*' into the forti¬ 
fication, uud to seft.'p'ale it front thh main 
land,'by constantly strctigthening thr- lines 
of St. Roeh and Alge/.ira". lint it ^\ils 
easy to siififily the inlialiitaiits and garri- 
bon h.V and a fresh s|)rini* fhm.s frniij 
the rock ; tite him, too, forms eollecrior..'' 
of pure and .•.Woet water in the cavities of 
the dills. Cows, .'.lu'cp and goats lind "in 
this southern clime a c<iii.-tahi '’iiitfdy of 
gre.eii food (ifKin the rocks, and evnyspoi 
of fertile soil is filkid with wild 


ana 


cnlii- 

vated fruit tm-s. lii the war wliirli limJ-ie 
out Ixttwwii Kngbiul and .Spam, in 1771*, 
the lust attemjilw'a.s lyaile, lor then fovorv 
of (JUmillar. (See C/iaW.) It was seenn d 
to England b,\ the fieai c of 17c.‘>. Since 
that liiiic, in the various Englisli and 
.Sfiaiiish, and al^o rreneh w.irs, (Jibraliar 
lias only been blockaded on tiie land side. 
The low'll of (iibniltar stuiab not on die 
proinoiitor}, bnl at its foot, iital on tlie 
north-west side. Its bay is ilirie mile.s 
, lon^ and five broad, and forms a eon- 
veiuciU lifnal station. Tli<*iigii liatitied 
in itself its chief pmUction is derived from 
the batteries on the neighlioring lieiglils, 
wliich sweep Ixjth tlie bthmus mid the 
approach to the town by water. 7'lie l.v-i 
siege displayed the power of artillerv in 
every rihape. The town was thi'ii alinost 
. eiilirdy destroyed; but it was afterwards 
rebuilt, on an unproved and much enlarg¬ 
ed plan. * The houeos hav e flat i-uofs, lunl 
'large Ik>w windows: they are geuerdlly 
}>ainted black, with a white strip to tniu-k 
each story or floor: tlie black is intended 
to Ilium the dazzling rays of the sun. One 
largo street traverses almost die whole town; 
n is nearly half a milo in length, and full 
of shops, *lii Ollier purt.«i, .the inJiabitunts 
!ire too miteh eiowileil, Jis was fatally 


118,000, pairuy Rriti^, P^jy. Spaniards, $ 
Italkns, Jews, and ^ven li^rs,all ituract- 
mercanftlo entcippeisQ., Hie place 
tieml en/rraof fbr.'the inaotUactuKia.,' 
lUgland, and other produi?c^ .such os 
^u^r, ruin, tobacco, rice, flouri wine, 
fruits, silk mid wax. Tfap chief public""' 
buildings an; the navy hospital*, vict¬ 
ualling office, the barrack-s, and dhe house ', 
of the lieutcriaiil-govemor. The places of 
worehifi an; an English church, a Catholic 
chapel and three synagogues. Here is also 
a small but elegant playhouse; and, what 
is ofjE^at irnportaiico to officers stationed, 
in this .scclfided spot, a garrison libra;^. 
lf> miles N. Ceuta, 70 S: 

(iiliraltar {Siraiiif of), iurm.an cntrmice ‘ 
fpim the Atlantic into the Mediterranean. » 
The narrow est jiari is a little to the west of 
Ciilirallar, and fifteen miles lu'mss. The * 
mieieiils culled themGadtfanumandEercu- , 
taniuin Fi’ttum, or Straits of Hercides. A 
stnaig and coiistjHjt current flows into the 
]\!i ihterqine:!n from die .\tlaiitic oi-eau, in 
Ihe mldd!(‘ of the strails, while two feeble 
l.'itcra! eum>Mts issue from the sea* Rut if on 
anchor be c:e.t in the .stniifs, a lower current 
is found to jirev ail,settirig out into the oceani 
(I’RiiTr.L,.folia Ck^orge ; a my.stic and) 
fuiatie, bom in ItidH, at Ratisbon, in 
(u'lmail}. ^ ill his lUdi year, he piv- 
teruieil to ^ 

Miulici 


lie then 


iiiiw divine visions, 

■tiulied law,(i!ul seemed to have forgotten 
liKs visions in his pi^ifessional activity; 
but he afierw ards resumed his pretensions, 
owing, j>eihap.s, to ckuiiestic troubles, die 
consc<jueiiee of an unhaj^iy marriage, lie 
renounced Jus fortune, and went to join 
Rivkiing, a similar iiiiiutic iis Holland, in 
order to lit Jiiin^'lf for the duties of a 
rms'.ionary to America. He tlien returned 
to the south of (rcmiuny, but, his doctrines 
h.iv iug [troduced great disturbances at lla- 
tisjton, lie vvascanicA beyoud the frontiers, 
mid went to Vienna, 'riieuce he returned 
to Holland. Here he. hod some itiisunder- 
sfuiiding with Rrckliug, and was lianisiu’vl 
from sev eral place.s. alany of his follow- ■ 
ers, idso, iH-cmne opposed to him, on the 
gMiund diet lie pmmoted idleness, by 
pnuicliitig entire depeiidrnee on ffivine 
providence ;uud,Jiavingdependcd on tliem, 
Tor sii|iport, W'as soon reduced to die gitat- 
ost misery, and is said to have attempt¬ 
ed several times to destroy himself. Me 
died at Amsterdam, in 1710. Two years , 
b<;Cm>his death, ho i.s said to have lost two* 
nails of ids right foot, in the place of w'hich 
grew out a sojt pf claw*!, which he consid-' 


exoiriplified in the raiiid tpr^Ung of the cred to be eagle’s claws, and intlicauons «f 
contagion ill 1804, Tm* population of dio the . . --i.---* „c.i- 


town, exclusive of tho garrison, is above 

r*',. « 


approaching breaklug out of the spirit. 
Oichtel wrote sovenU works, which ww 
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GICHTEL—GI.GL1. 


published by liimsetf or his pupils. His 
followers call tbenisolves the ^ngdie 
Brtihrtn. It would haTObecn unuecvssary 
to notice this obscure humtie, had not 
niysticiem luude so much progress iti Ger¬ 
many, tliat even Gkhters works have 
' ' l)een dratvu from a merited oblivion. 

Gideon {Hebrew, meaning a destroyer)-, 
the son of Joash,of tlie triln* of AIana.^‘h, 

I d i vinely called to deliver the Israelites from 
the oppression of the Midianites* Having 
effected their deliveranrc, he was chosen 
judgirof Israel.’ (Sec Jud^res, vi, vii, viii.) 

GiEBiCHENSTEiN ; a village on the Saule, 
half a league from Halle, with S.'iO inliab- 
itants. Ileing so near that luiriciit uni¬ 
versity, chaniiingly Mtiiated,. distinguished 
by die ruins of an ancient castle, which is 
connected with many historical reminis¬ 
cences, Gieiiichenstcin has, Avith tlic 
Germans, ‘a kind of classical dignity. 
Whoever has studied at Halle, rememhers 
soinehappA hours spent atGicliiclwiistcin. 

Giessen ; capital of die principality of 
Vpper Hesse, belonging to Hesse-Dann-’ 
"f-idt, on tlic I.alin r5(F'2.V N. lot., Id' 
E. Ion., with 5500 inhabitants. A uni¬ 
versity was founded here m l(i07. Its scan¬ 
ty fuiufs, the vicinity of the miiver'ity of 
Marburg, and die division of theti'rritory 
of He.«se-Darnistadt, hm*c prevenu'd it from 
ever IiaAiug much over 5(H) students. I'he 
annual ineorne is now about (10,000guilders. 

, The liliraty has27,(A)0 voLs. In there 
W'ere 22 ordinary' and .5 extnvordiiinry 
professors, and 11 imofii<‘ial leetnrers. 

Gifford, William ;• a eelebrafed eritic 
and satirist, the founder, and for a eori.s«l- 
eralile period die editor, of die (iuarteriy 
Review. He was Ijom at Ashluirton, in 
Devonshire, iu April, 17.j(5, His father, a 
pUimlicr and glazier, having dissipated 
his pro{MTty by extravagance nrnl infem- 
peniuce, died whe.h the son Ava.s about 12 
ye,arsold; and William fell under ttie 
guardianship of a {lerson xvliti sent hun to 
sea with the master of a eoa.sting vessel, 
but in a few months n moved him from 
that situation, arni appreiitie.ed him to a 
ahoeniaker at Asliburtou. Disguslrd widi 
this occupation, and posse.ssiug a strong 
• taste for study, he was ^irtiiiiute enough 
to attract the notice of Mr. Cf)<tkf!sley,'a* 

■ surgeon of the town in which lie resided, 

I who raised a subscription to t)ure}in.we bis 

' freedom lor tlie IntttT part of the, term of 
bis indentures, and to jwy for bis ediica- 
tioQ- After having p^whI two years at 
school, he was, thruitgh tin: ex'ertions of 
the same fiiend, supplied xvith the means 

■ of continuing his studies at Oxford, where 
It ■ he also obtaitu^d the office of liible reader, 


at Exeter colle^. While at the university, 
he undertook a poetical translation of the 
'Sathres of luvCual, but die death of his 
patron, Mr, Gdokeslcy, interrupted die 
progress "of the woric; and, at leiigth, 
through a'fortunate accident, he was in¬ 
troduced to eari Grogveuor, ,un«l quitted 
Oxfdrri to reside in the family of that iio- 
.blcnian. He afterwords travelled on the 
coutinciit, with Jbrd Bclgrave, for some 
years, and, oh bis rctmti to England, set¬ 
tled in die metropolis, -ilevodng his time 
to literary pursuits. In 171)1, he published 
The Baviad, apmifal satin'; and, in 171)4, 
appeared The Mirviad, a seven: uiirnod- 
versiop on tin* degfaded state of die drunia. 
Tliese works, though rirulent and coarse, 
display much critical ability.- In 171)7, he 
Ih'eame editor of the Anti-JiiCohih news- 
jiaper—an office,which involved him in a 
qiiarn'I with doctor W'nlcot, against whom 
lie published a pamphlet in verse, entitled’. 
.■\ii Kfiistle to Peter Pindar. His transla¬ 
tion of the Satires of Juvenal wvis published 
in ]S(i2, and is executed in a manner 
liighly en’diiahle to his abilities. His next 
pnblleation was an <><1111011 of the'plays of 
MassingiT, with notes, and q life of that 
dnimatist; and lie, afterwards eilited, in a 
similar manner, the works of Ben Jonson, 
Ford and ^'birley. Tii 1801), he coinmene- 
<>d the jniblieatioii of the Quarterly Re¬ 
view, of which he eoniimied to be eon- 
diietor till 1824, when t)ie iiifinnities of 
age obliged him to re.sigii. His death (ook 
place, Di ecrrdHT ill, 182G, at his residence 
at Pimlico, in-nr Ixitidon, and lie was in- 
terrcil og the h'th of January following, in 
Westmiiistei’ahls'y. Bcsiiles the works al¬ 
ready noticed, he w'u.s the author of a trans¬ 
lation <>f tlie Satires of Persius. He enjoyed 
an annuity from lord («rosvenor,ana held 
the office of paymaster of the band of gen¬ 
tlemen pensioners, with asaiaryofiKXM.a 
year; In* was also, for a time, comptroller <Hf 
the lottery, with a salary of(X)(tf. a year. ' 

Gio. (Sec Jioai.) 

Gig u, Jerome, was bom at Sienna,'Oct' 
14, KkiO. His lyric and dramatic prodiic-, 
tions met w'ith nniversoi succeas. His 
modified translation of the Taituffe, his 
attacks ujion the academy Della Cnisca, 
and his eaustic wit, applied to such a 
variety of siihjects, and so many people, 
involved him in difficulties. He was 
comp<*lled to retract, lit Rolne, all be had 
said; and he dieil, J«n. 4, 17^, so jpoor 
that tlie expenses of his hi irial were defray-, 
cd^by some c^jaritablc monks. .A short 
time befbraJWs l^eath, ho burned many of 
bis smaller wprings, the overflowings of 
his bitter humpr. .The woriis which ho 
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has left arip numerous, and part of tliera 
vtrry spirited and witty. This is particu¬ 
larly the «rase with some fictitious histori- 
ral una biographical memoirs, which even 
<leceived Ap<Mtolo Zeno, who gravely no- 
ficed them, ns authentic works, in the 
'Giomale dc’ LtUeredi iTUalia. The char¬ 
acter of Gigli was frank and bold, and 
opposed *> all liypocrisy and pretence. 
As a ineinbor of the Arcadians at Rome, 
he l>ure the rwiine of Jhmranlo Sciatidico. 

GitiBERT, sir Humphrey; an English 
navigator and maritime discoverer, in tlio 
niign of tpieen Elizabeth. He was born 
_ in Devonshire, alrout l-ISy, and stmliMl 
' at Eton and Oxford. AdopUng the mil¬ 
itary profession, he served with repu- 
Uition on various oecaaions. Poss«-,ss- 


party who opposed the phUofopherSf so cal- ‘ 
led, with zeal. His satires, The ISighteentli 
■Century, which he addressed to Fi^roii,' 
and My Apology (in 1778k contain jatasa- 
ges so striking and powerful, as to remind- ' 
US of the Roman satirists. There is a' 
collection of his poems, in two volumes. 
He died, deranged, in 1780. 

Ginn; a corporation. (See Guild.) 

GtLDAs, Sui>}eiis; a British ecclesiastic 
and historian oftiie sixth century, of whom 
little Ls known. There is extant a declam¬ 
atory diatribe ascrilted to Gildas, which 
hm» been reptjatfedly published under the 
title of Epistola <le Exddvt Brilanniee, et 
('(tsfipalio Ordinis Etelfmastid. Tliis is 
a violent invective against tlie whole Brit-, 
>sh nation. Some doubts have arisen as • 


ing a stmnp pro[>ensity tof speculation 
and enterprise, ho turned his altcAitioii to 
a scheme for exploring the An-tic seas, 
relative to which he. published A Dis¬ 
course of a Discovery for a new Passige 
to (^ataia (157<>; reprinted in Hakliivl’s 
i-olleriion of voyages, vol. iii). In 1.1/8, 
sir Huin{>hr(y Gilbert obtained from the 
queen a patent, empowering him to dis- 
coMT .-uid colonize in North America any 
land then uust'ttled. He made a voyage 
to NeWibundlaiid, but soon returned 
home unHiiecesstiil. In he sailed 

again with asiimil fleet, and, liiuuig lund- 
eif on New'foundiand iu the b<‘ginning of 
August, he took poSM-ssiou of the harbor 
of St. John’s. Shortly afier, he embarked 
in a small sloofi to exjilore the coast, and 
was lost in a stonn. 

Gilbert'; tiie name of two Fi-eneh 
poets;—1. Gabriel Gilliert, lived in the 17th 
century, was u conteinjiorarv of t'orneilk- 
and Racine, whom be preceded in his 
dramatic writings, whie.h were, however, 
tlirowii into tiie siiade hy liieii-sf although 
it appears that these two great jKiets wi-re 
not asliamed to imrrow from him. He 
was secreuiry to the duchess of Rohan ; 
tlien lived with (^liristiiiu, <ineen of Swe¬ 
de*, who was wont to cull hint mon fnan 
gihu'e, apjiointcd him Swedish n'sident at 
the court of FrunoAi, and loaded him with 
fhvors. Afier the death of Christina, and 
after his pie.ces bad ceased to please tlic 
public, he sunk into povt;rty and oblivion. 
Besides a groat number of [Kiems, we have 
fifteen dminaticai pieces of his. Cardi¬ 
nal Richelieu allowed 'some, of his own 
verses tube inseitotl in his tragedy 9 f Te- 
Itphonle. Gilliert also wrote iqi Art of Love, 
in imitation of Ovid.-r-a. Nioliolas Jo¬ 
seph Gilbert, liorn in 1751, was iuclined 
to satin!; and some Frei^ critics call 
him the French Juvenal, Tie joined tlie 

• , r, .., ' . ' . . 


to the authenticity of this epistle, tlie un-* - 
'sjiaring severity of animadversion witii. ' 
which the Britons are treated .being con- 
sideri-d as more characteristic of a foe io‘ 
their race au<l nation, than of the alleged 
'autlior^ 

GTltuvg isthc art of applying gold leaf 
or gold dost to surfaces of wot»d, stone, 
uic-tuls. Till-Egyjitian monuments present 
tiiimerous traces of the existence of the 
art iu I'^gypt. The process was nearly 
the same with tliat now used.' The artists 
em]>loyed a sort of paste, like tliat now 
UM.i*in gilding wood, even for gilding 
metals; l)u( they were also acquainted 
with the art of applying thc>goId directly 
to the substaia-e to bt- gilt. The Persians 
were also acquuiuttHl with this art, os ap- 
jH’ars from llu- ruins of Persepolis. The 
Greeks and Romans employed gilding for 
many purposes. The Greeks used to pld * 
ih(! hoofs and horns of victims. The prac¬ 
tice of gilding statues prevailed iu tlie in- 
luncy of the art of sculpture, and was never 
entirely drop|)ed by- tlie ancients. The 
Uomans used to gild sw'cetnieats; and 
iiiuny articl<‘S of furniture and utensils 
which hate come dovi-u to us are gilt. 
There are also specimens of mlt glass 
and inetids. The gilding, w hich still re- . 
imiitis on some anciiuit bronze monuments, 
i* numu-kable for its brillkuicy. This ^ . 
is owing, in part, to the great accuracy of ■ , 
the fini.sh, but'ty }>uit to the tliickncssof ' 
the leaf, which was mpcli greater than 
that of the leaf uswl by tlie modems.' 
Besides, wp must consider, that;in tlieiuon 
common way of gilding brass with an 
amalguni of gold and quicksilver, tlie gold . 
is n^duced to a state of much greater sub-i 
division than iiijhc leaf—-the only state in 
which the ancients einiiloyed it Hie 
uceotiut of Pliny shows that they did not 
fix Uiti leaf merely by the aid of fire, aa m 

' > . ; ' . 
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now done in gikKnc mojinls, but that muriate of gold, ond thq solutim is 'fvfra- 
Aey first covered the •substance with mtcrl from the acid beneath. To gild the 
. quicksilver, which was tJicn evaporattsd steel, it is merely necessary to dij^ it, ilie 
, by heat,-in a manner soincwhut similar to suriace l)eing previously well {solisbed ,, 
the nuxlcm practice of gilding with anuil- and'cleaned, in tJie ethereal solution, for - 
gam. I’he ancients emried the {smctice an instaut, nnd,.<>n vvitlidmwing it, to wastf 
of gilding to a greater extent than the it iiisnuitly by agitalioii in water. By this , 
moderns; they gilded almost all their method, steel instnnnontb are very com- ‘ 
statiu'-s of hrynze, ^^o^Kl or plaster, and inonly gflt. t 

frequently those of marWe, the ceilings of (Jilkao, tiik Moustaixs or, ui nueieiit 
roorn-S and even marble eohimns, eatiibles gf*ographj ; jwrt of the ridge which runs 
and victims. Thv brartailorof, or inavra- Muub Iroin mount Lehunoti, on the east 
lores, were in high cMeem among them, of I’alotine. 'I’liey gu\e tJieir utufib to 
and enjoyed an exemption from taxes, the x\]iole e«nmtiy which lies oittiieeasr 
In architectnral oinaments. gilding may of the sen of GalHee, and incUidwl the 
plea.st* the ej-e, either Ihim its appeiiraiice iiiomitainoiis regibn, called, in the New 
pf riehnps.«, or merely from^ts asriei'able Testament, 'Pinrhonitis. 
color. Tbe most mnarkable <‘\airiples (Jii.r.s, h?T. {SI, .Es^ius)', a native of 
bf gildinir, eniplovcd with taste an<l etl’ert Greece,^ u lio lived in the sixth century, 
in ^nrcliiieciiire, ivre the eeiling^d' .^t. Pe- and \ias »le.«cended ‘imrh an jllnstrious 
ler’s, and that of Sae.la .’\hiiia Maggion*. fnnily. fie gave all his projH'rty to the 
But anisis offii frill mio the erior of ini-s- poor, and x\ent to 1'ranee, when' he work- 
taking rielmrs-s ofiafipcaitmce fiir b'-auty. ed iniraeJes, and fouiuh'd a convent. He 
'Pbe ait of gilding, at the present dav, is is «ii'| revered in tJiat comitiy. A relic 
]>erformed eitln r upon meirils, or upon of this saint was carried to Sicotliunl, anti 
vood, leather, pa’^'lniient or paper; and'” iKipteatlied, under James II, tothfehiireh 
liiere r.n' three dlsonct inetlmil- in goiieial of lidiuhurgh : lieiici' he Iwr'ame theput- 
jiractice ; iiamelv. trtW/’i, or irnlt r isHiliny, roii of that eifv.— St. GiA.f is the name of 
in which thegold isspii iid. vvliibi reducetl a pari.sb in 1 .ondon, so called fn»m the 
to a fiiihl state, by solution in nieri'iirv ; elmrcli of i~t. fiile.s. It is the resort of 
leaf pil'lin^", ecjicr hiirnisbed or in od, jmvertv and wretchedm'ss, and a greater 
performed by eeim tiring thin leaves of rontrasl can liardly ne fouinl than that 
gold ajKin tlie work, eitlier by sj/o or by formed by tin' wi.-t md oi’ tin' m*'tro{»o- 
tiil; japanmrH in wbieli gold lis, the riebest .«pot in tbe world, and 

dust ftr jiovvder Ls n.s’ed instead of bvives. St. (Jiles, one ot’ tho most wretelicd. 
Gilding on ro|)pt r is perlbrmed with an Tlo're is another olnirch of St. Giles, , 
amalgam of gold and m'Teniy. 'I'In snr- called St. (i'Jes i'rippliyitif, which eon- 
face of the I'opper, Iveing fn'edl'rorn ox- tains tlie loini* of .Vlilton, whose momi- 
ide, is eovcn'ti with the .ani;d''a:n, ami • iiieiit was i reeled hy the sci dpt or Bacon, 
afteiwanl-s exjios-ed to heat till die ini'r- attlie e^jicnsi'of the late Mr. NVliilhrend. . 
cury i's driven off, leaving a thin co^t Gr..oi,o: oneof the .'Molucra islands,iu 
of gold. It is also performed by dipping tin Last Indian ocean, about 70 leagues 
a linen rag in a saturati'd solution of •.■■old, long, andtJOO in circuit, but little knovrni 
and liiiming it to tinder. Thcblai'k povv It is viiil tluil tlie air is vci't' hot and tin- 
t de.r thus obtained is rubhv'd on tlie im lal wholesome, and that the counliy is verv* ■ 
to Ik* gilded, w’ith a eor^t dipjx'd in salt fi rtile in riee'iind sago. The iiihahitenis 
Water, till the gilding ap{K\'*rs. Iron or an'rejiresi-nti'd to bf'well made,but sav- 
steel is gildf'd byupi»lyiiig gold leaf to the age and ('riK'i, living w'itliout laws or^X- " 
metal, afiei; tlie stirfiici' has Im-cii well ('<1 habitiitions. It neither bears cloves 
cleatieil, and lieateil until it has acqnirrjd nor nutmegs. The equinoctial line runs 
the Jiltifi color, vvlncli at a certain tenqio- through tin' southern part of it. Lon. 
rature It • a.ssunies. The^Htiiface is pri'- 12H'’K,, 
viougly fnimiKhed, ft>'d tlie procesw is n'- fJti.RAV. (^ec Cnriralvre,) 

•peaietf when the gikling is retpiircfl to he GiMiiAt.s ; the hriLss rings liy vvliioh a 

; more fJurabh*. It is also jM:rfi*ririe<l by .sea eonqinss is Kiispeiidcd in its Imx, so tw 

^tUJuTing the ..loiiitioii of gold'in iiitro- to f‘ount('rac.l the effect of the ship’s mo 

'muriatic acid, with alcohol, and a{>pl>ing tion, and keep tlie card horizontal. 

iji^to the dean sitrfiico. Thi^ hift firfiees.H. Gi'mlk. (See JVorthrm Mjfthology.) ■. 

has ltd'll improveil 'hv IWr. SlfNldart, A (See Gencua.) * 

saturatedffolution c f gold in nitro-miiriatie Gix, CoTXOK^ (Spe.fbf/an.) 

nchl,‘being mixed with thnife tim(*s its ((i.suER {evnomnm zinp;{hcr) is an Kitst 

W'eighi of s’dplinric ether, dissolves the Indian pluii^lt^tongiuglf) the iiafund order, 
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eaimed. The! root» of the size of a finger, London, 1793) attracted much attNition. 
knotty, creeping, and produces fiiree or By the rigid intpartiaiity with which he 
four sterilq stems,' dbout ,two feet high, , examined his life, he did more for his de- 
whichhre provided with lanc.eolatd loaves, fence, than would have been effected by 
sevefl or eiglit inches in length, disptjsed the most labored panegyric. The revolu- 
altemately on two opposite mdes' of the ' tion, in which he took an active part, as a 
stem, and ntuirly horizoittal. The flow- friend of liberty, brouglit him into a wider. 


ering stems are situated at some distance 
fnmi ihes#, and an! coverefi witli mcm- 
hnimnis scales, of which the superior ones 
!ire largest, and each‘enveloi)os a" flower. 
It grows in moist places in various |jarto 
' oftmpical Asia and the East Indies, and 
has l)een* cultivated to wiine extent in the 
IVest Indiiw, particularly in 'Jamaica. 
The nwt IijLs an aromatic, pungent taste, 
ami is miteh ns<>d liy tlie inhabitants as a 
eondimont, and sometimes, when green, 
and mixed witl> other he-rbs, as a salad. It 
^ is also candied, ami nlakes an cxcelleiit pre- 
sxTve. It isnise<l inedieiDally,as a (‘armina- 
tivti, and in debility of the ptomaeli and ali- 
, mentary canal, (linger was known to the 
flomans during the time of the emjieror', 
and Ls deseribed in IMinj as being brought 
from Arabia. 

(Jt.vGrE>K^ I’cter Louis, Iwm at Ren¬ 
nes, in Brittimy, in 174H, w’as descended 
from an aticient hut im|K>verished family, 
lie early acquired the ancient and living 
languages with great facility, and discov- 
enxl much taste fiir painting, poetry and 
music. At Parfs, he was obliged to divide 
his time between luliors in one of the 71 k* 
rcaux Hu Controlr Ghu ral and liis stiidi**s. 
His punctuality and skill in tlie duties of 
his olfiee, and free and elegant penman¬ 
ship, uc«]um‘d him the esteem of. his em- 
plojers; and an niionymous jioem, Con¬ 
fession de Zultiic, insert! ■(! in the .Hmannrh 
des Muses, gaiiied him nqHitation. He 
studied the foundations of the Freneh laii- 


circle of literary and official labor. With- ' 
out Neglecting liisetudios, to which belong¬ 
ed his contributions to the Mohiteur and 
the Mercure ik France ^1790—5), his la¬ 
bors upon the Diriionnatre He Musique, in 
company with Fisimery (Paris, 1791 and 
lrtl.5, 4to.), as a part of the Encyclopidie 
MHhodique, and his contributions to a 
JSf'ouveUt Grammaire riasiAmte, he asso¬ 
ciated liirnself with tiic more inodenite 
and jiidJcibiis writers upon the aflairs of 
the times, by his share in the FtiiiUe VU- 
/agt’OMc (1791 and 2, in eonipany with. 
(Irouvell^, atid, in 1793—5, alone), and al- 
N) by comiiicnriiig and editing, from 1794, 
to Jt^07, the Decade PhUosophiqfte lAUi- 
r/iire ct PolUique, .*14 vols. (called Revue af¬ 
ter IH(l.'j). The Decade neither sounded 
the trumpet for Koliespierre in the eom- 
mciicement, nor for Bonaparte afterwards, 
and w.'is one of the few journals kept up 
through then hole revolution witlioiit loss ' 
of reputation. He was not less industri¬ 
ous in till' duties of liis office as director- 
gihicrTilof tlie |>ul>iic seiiools, and, after re¬ 
signing this otlicr in Februarj', 1798, as 
nmh!Ls>.ador to tJie cuurt of Turin. On 
Ins return, he liecnme a memlier of the 
tribunate. But as he esteemed it his du¬ 
ty to opjiose some of the regulations of 
the government, he wis one of the tri¬ 
bunes rejected by the siaiate in 18(0. Ife 
tlien ciunmenccil tli^ valualde work, to 
which he is chiefly indebtetl for his famo— 
his Histoire hUlircnre efltcdie, of Mihicli 


gtiagc in tlie old grammurians ami poets, 
osjMicially in Rabelais ami Alulherhe. 
Botli writers were his favorites, cspeeiully 
Uie last. In tin* contests lietween the jiiu-- 
tisans of Gluck (q. v.) and Picciiii (q. \ .), 
ho took the side of Piccini and the Ital¬ 
ian music, tlie more zealously, tm he was 
Picciiii’s purtieular friend. In liis notiee, 
liowever, of The Life and Works of 
Nicholas Piccini (Pattis, 1800), notwith- 
stamling all his predilection mr Piccini, 
ho recognised Gluck as a man of taste, 
and science. A poem Ufxin the death of 
Priuco licopold of Brunswick, and a eii| 
lo^y upon Louis Xll, worp rewanled with 
pnzes by the ai ademy, and, met- every 
where with a favorable' reception. His 
letmre iijioij the confeasioitti of Iloussiau 
(Lettres sur lea Corfessvona de /; /. RoUs- 
teau, I'aris, 1791, translated* into English, 
48* 


vfiliimes, 1—() werfc published at Paris, 
1811—13, and volumes 7—0 after his 
dcatli, in 1819. Tiraboschi, in his in¬ 
quiries, hud in view, rather the particulars 
than the general subject: Giuguene,on 
the otlier hand, endeavored to illu.«trate . 
the general course and history of Italian 
litcrarure, from the time of Cou.stautino to ■ 
the 18tli I'entnrj'. He draws from die 
soun'e^ and writes, generally, without 
jm*judice, Tlicfe is iiotliing splendid, ei¬ 
ther iii^ the tiioughts or stj le; but we are • 
captivated by the unpn'tendiug, strong 
sense which previuls in the whole work, 
by his striking diarach rs of individuals, ' 
wid hy his noble language, notwithstand¬ 
ing a certain monotony. Besides hif la- . 
biirs as a member of the institute, the ses¬ 
sions of which he regularly attended, be 
wrote many Fables, chiefly after luiiiaa 
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'i;nodels ^P^u-is,'1810—-14),’translntod Ca- least it ia so considered by liotenists, in- 


"tulius’ Marriage of and Pelcus habits the U. States, chiefly ii|K>n or in the 

■ into French verse (Paris, 1812), and con- >icinit 3 ’ of the AUcgliJttiy inountiuns, and 
^ tributed a gjiod deal to the Bioscrapkk has Uicn exjwrtcil toChini^in sucfi nuan- 
UnivfrseUe, m»d to the* 13th and 14th vol- tities ns to rodtiei^ the price ,vcrj' much. , 
nmesof tlw Uisfoire IdUk'ain de laJFVanre. 'riic P. trijoliim, aiioUier stM*cies of gniS ,1' 
A fortunate independence, li.n)py domes- srng, inhabits Canada ami tiie north-east-' 
tic reltvtions, anti the. respect i>f the ls;st eni parts of the IJ. States, ail’d is distin- 


of his conntrj'inen, shed hnppim“ss U[)on 
the evening of his iifi'. lie died at Paris, 
Nov. 16, 1816. lh>i<!<'s.producing the 

writings altovc tnentiom-d, and seme small 
pamphlets, lie etlitwl the wojjks of t'hjuii- 
fort (Paris, 171*0, 4 >oIs.) and of Lebnm 
(Paris, 1811, 1 aoLs.). and prajuired the 
text of numbers 14—^2.'> of the Tnhlraxix 
dfla Rh'ohdion t'ranenisf. The e.itnfojriie 
of his lil'rary is mijioitant, on account of 
his great eoHection of Italian Isjoks. 
This collection was purchiTS'd entire }or 
the British mu.seiiijyin London. 

Gi.vsf.no. The root of this plant Juls 
. been cejebnited iiir ri long time among the 


guislnsl front the former by i>s smaller 
stature and termite leaves. 

ClnwA, Flutio, by some called also Gira 
and Gin, a navigator of J’asitnno, a viflage ‘ 
in the vicinity of Amalfi, lived at llio end 
ofthe ItJth and the iKtginning oftJie 14fh • 
eenturies. He was Umg considered as 
having fitvt up]>lied tin* loadstone to the 
purjHises of iKoigaiion, and therefore as 
the inventor of tlie comjifus-. Lat(“r in¬ 
quiries ujion this subject have proied that 
KurojM'jin na»igu!ors 'of the 12lh centurj' 
made u-c of tlie (••unjwi'-s or magnofle 
needle. The nuTit, therefiire, ofthe navi¬ 
gator of Amalfi can onlv he that of hnv- 


Chiuese, entering into the coiiljiosition of . "ig peifccn-d what was already invented, 


almost eieiy im diciiie used by ihe higher 
' lasses ; .and, md -ed, so highjt is it pn/i'd 
ns to have rec ivc'l th" ajipi llutions of 
“pure spirit of the earilf’ and “plant that 
gives innnoitalit}'.” ^^dunn s liave been 
written on its virrucs, and rovoiirse i.- liad 
to it in every difiiciilty. 'I'he plant, which 
isihe ydnas quwrjufjoiium of hiitanist-, Ys 
heriiacpons, about a foot Ingh. uprighq 
and very simple, ftirnislied above, with 
three petiolate le.aves. disjKised vcrticih 
lately: these Icavc.s an* comjioscfl of five 
unequal le.'iflets, which are oval lauecolate, 
acute and dentate on the margin: from 
the centre of the three le.'ives arises a pe- 
ilunclc, tenainateil by a Miiall umbel of 
greenish ineonsjiicuoiis flowers, w hich are 
succeeded by rounded ami slightly cotn- 
pressed "=e!ulet Ik rrie«. It is sai<l to be u 
native, of Tartarj, gnnvmg wild in a 
mountainous and womleil n-gion b*'tw.>en 
lat. 3!>° and 47^ where it is collected with 
many precautions by the Chinesii and 
Tartars, at the commencement of spring 
and ill the latter part of auiumn, and is 


which, however, is enough to entitle him*, 
to ilie gratitude of jiosterify. Till his 
time, the needle was laid ujion a eoiijdc 
<f pii'ces of straw, or small split .■^tieks, in 
a ve.--el of water, and thus pointeil out 
tlie parts of the lieavens; hut this insfni- 
menr must evidently Imve lK*en miwrviee- 
ahle^ e.xrcpt when the wa wjls .still, tind 
the vessel without nmeli motion. (Jioja 
Hitrodiieed the improvernenr of suspend¬ 
ing th(“ needle in so. h a manner, that it 
will point north ii'iderall cireimjstances; 
and the importom'e of this faet may In* 
inferred irom Miis, tliat the whole nnuticnl 
.srieuee assumed, from tliis moment, a 
new foitn, and tlc’ v e«s(>ls, which hefoin 
nirely lefl sight of tlw e.oast, now launched 
out upon lilt; wide ocean. Thus Gioja may , 
lie coiifidered the father of mwlem naviga¬ 
tion; and iio.stciit,\ Is indebted to him for thn 
advantages it denvi-s from it. His discov¬ 
er)' hassuh.seqiientl) been rmicli improved. 
(See and A/rtg7Hh’c A7cd/c,) 

Giokpavo, Luke, a painter, horp^ot 
Niqile's IfsT,’, a w'liolar of fcjpngnoletto, , 


po rare as to bring three times its weight went to Home to study the great Italian 
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hi'silver. An inirl)' iravelliT rclati's tliat 
thn cirifietW of China employed, in one 
year, 10,000 Tartars in prficiiringtliisroot. 
, From China it is imjiorfed info J.ajian, 
■where it was obtained by th«* Dutch, who 
first brought it to Europe. Notwithstand- 


masters, aiul Iwcame the pupil of Peter 
of ('ortonii, whom ho aasisted in bi.s great 
Work.s, I'uid Veronese had aftorwai^s a 
great influence oti his manner. He imi¬ 
tated the gueatest musn'rs bo well tlmt 
even eonnoissetirs were imposed Ujioii, 


ing the extravagant price and high repii- He nc<niin“d. the name of Jbwu fa prento, 
tation nf ginsci^ in China, it apin-ars to on neeounf. of (ho incn'dihJo eclerity of 
be, really, a plant of veiy little efficacy; his execution, or, moro proliablv, Imicousc 
the taste is,HtVeet and rribeilaginous, aV- his'fiitber, from^avarice, ollen urged him, 
comfnnicd with some birtoniess, and alijo fiy this phrafee, to exiieditiori. He was 
sightly aronmtii'. The same plant, at ricli in invenlfon; his coloring was soft 
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and harmonious, his peacil free and n^id, , and in the galleries at 'Vienna and Dines^ 
and ho tyas well grounded in peispecnve. . den, some, are to bo seen;' and the ducal' 
Hf' was much eniidoycd at jJaplfis, after mlare at Brunstnek arid the gallery at;, 
hia rettirup In K)79, he was emfdoyod, Tomersleldeu have each tpne, of his pic- ] 
by (’fcaricH 11, to ornament tlie hlHcuria). tures. He die<l in. 1511. Hia j^hobl is ’ 
•He was of an nrden| tentpcranicni, and diatinguislKul hy truth of coloring- > 

court with his salliea- The (Jiotto. This celclJrafed painter, and 

friend of Petrarch, was named Ambro^t- 
to Hurdone, Being th(' sou of a jjeasant 
in the Florentine village ot V(;^>i{niano 
(I)oru, according to Vasari, in , 

uccording to Buldinucci, in 12G5), 

AMIS employed in Kwiing cattle. But ' 
huviijg ))(>( n once sccAi by Ciinabiio, as be) 
was drawing figures of liis shetip upon a 
f)ii'ce of slab; Avith a stone, tljat artist ob- , 
lamed leave from Id'i Oitb.er to take him 
Avith liiiii, (■arried him to Florence, and 
taiiulit liiin painring. His natural taleuty , 
and e.speciaily the gnicefiilncss so pecu- • 
liar to him, developed ilieinsidves so rap- 
idlv, that he lieeame a master in a bhort 
time, and .soon .surpassed all eotitempora- 
r\ artists, lie repn-sented hmnnu figures 
in iiis*])ieees Avith trutli and nature, tuid 
stir[)ass<>d all others in the dignity of his 
figures, a pleasing arrangement of tlieni, 
and a regard to eoireet projiortions and ‘ 
natural disposition of the dnijH'ty. His’ 
fiffiin's have more life aiul fri'ednm tlian 
thosi' of his predecessor, Fnnabne, as he 
partien la riy avoided the stiff stA le. Among 
ids most eelelirated pieees is the NaAicella 
(ship), at Boino (a pi^iiiv-of Peter walk¬ 
ing upon the waves, in Mosaic), some 
fn-seo paintings at Florence {the crown¬ 
ing of the holy virgin, in the rhureh of 
Santa Croee, and the burial of the virgin, 

"so miieh admired by Michael Angelo and 
Mengs), also the Idsfoiy of St. Francis, at 
Assisi, atid several miujatures. This.ex¬ 
traordinary num was tapially successful 
ns a Btatiiarv and architect. He died m 
atid left nimi(*rous scholars. 

(iifsv. (See Ciffisij.) 

(I'lti-wrF. (i^ec Camdopard,) 

(Jin vBDoi', I'rnncis, statuary and arclii- 
t('ct, was iKirii, lt!28, at 'froyt's, in Chaiu- 
(lagno, and wa.s a pu|)il of Lniireiiee ^fa-' 
'/tere. After ho had coinpleteil liis studies 
Aviih Francis Anguier, ho acquired such 
celebrity, that I-ouis XIV sent him to 
Borne, with a ficnsion, to stinly the uii,- 
eiont and iiKHlern'iHa.'»iers in the art. A1-. 
ter his reluni, he omaniciited the royal 
palact's with liis works, both in marble 
and bronze. On Lebrun s death, he ob- ' 
taiiHHl the oflico of oversetir of all die 


niniisi'd the 

qu(*en once exiiressed a v^sh to wie 
Ids wife. ^ The painter executed a jior- 
fr.'dt of her on llie sjKit, and showed it 
to the queen, who was so delighrfd With 
it, that she took olf her fieun tiecklace, 
and sent it to the wife. The king-once 
showed him a jdeee by Bns^nno, and e\- 
pn*sse<l much regret at liot possessing the 
jieiidant. \ few day* after. (Jiordniio 
showed Jiim a pictun-, wljicb the kiiur 
took to Is* by lbLs.sano.and ll>r along time 
eonfinti<*tl to do so. till our painter made 
Idin«elf known as tlteaiti-t. Be?.ides tins 
pielure, lie also exeeiited twootlier jdeces 
ill imitation of the style of tliaf painter, 
which are in the ('nrthii'ian cunvent at 
Naples. Tliere is^aisn in the same i-on- 
Acnt, a piece in wlfieh he iinibited tie* 
manlier of the chevalier Maximo' Sraii/i- 
oiii. After llic de;ith of ('huHesll, he re- 
tnrned to his native eoniilry, where he 
died. 1701. His mo-t eelelirated jueees 
are his ftt'sens, in the I'.si-nriai, at Mad- 
ri({, Florence and Borne. Sumo of his 
tinest paintings are in the gallery at Itres- 
deii. His Works are too unuierons to 
have allowed him time fiir careful study: 
tew an* therefore wiihouf l;iult>. 

(Jioufiiovj. ii[ ('vsTi.iu K VM O, proper¬ 
ly (iioiuiiti I’vunAKK.i.i.i, boiii, in 1177, at 
<'iist'‘lfraneo, in the VenetKinterritory, is 
line of the most eeieJiraled painters of the 
Venetian seliool. His- master vvas (Jio- 
A’aiini Belliid, who dismissed him fniin 
anvy of his merits. In \eiuee, lie orna¬ 
mented the faeadi’s of several l.irge hidld- 
ings, ns vvas the fashion at that pi'riod, 
willi frescos, wldeh have mostly |M rished. 

He Ibmid in Titian a fornddahle rival in 
this hnineli of his art. His poiindts are" 
rcidtoncd among tJie fnie.sr of the Italian 
Hcnool. In order to decide pmetieally'tlie 
dispute eonceniing flic siijK'rior of the 
two iinttalive arts, ho‘painted, according 
to Vasari’s account, a n.'ikcd figure, of 
which the hack was to the s|K«*iutor, Jiiid 
the front ntpresentod os seen in a clear 
fountain. Uikiu a polished eiiirass, w’hicli 
lay oil one side, was tlie left profile, while 
the right w'lis reflected from a itiirror 
iqion the opposite side, that he might 

allow, in this way, that .painting tleserves wiirba hi statuary. His works are ro- 
thc prctcrence to sculpt(tre, since it 1*an inarkalilc for |,i*irityof design and Ivcauty * 
exliihit nion* parts of trie IhhIv in a single of arrangement. The inost noted are ^ 
view. His pieces arc rare. At Milan, tiie foHqvvilig : the splendid monumentot 
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cardinal Richelieu, ibnnetivin Oic church 
t»f the Sorbonne, afterwaroa hi the imise- 
,iiun of tlie Petite! Au^aiina; the eqiiee- 
triaii stutue of Louis XlV, which was liis 
masterpiece, and which was thrown down 
and broken to piet^ Auf?. 12,17112; Uie 
Rape of Prost'rpine, in tlie garden of Ver¬ 
sailles ; and tlie masterly groups which 
ornatuent the, Apollo Imdjs, also at Ver¬ 
sailles. As he was u>o constunily occu- 
j)ied to work tjiuch liiiiiself on his mar¬ 
ble^ he left tills portion of the lulior to 
artists, who, altliough n’sjiectahle, had not 
tlie talents of their hiaster. lie died at 
Paris, 1715. His wife, Catliariae Diiche- 
min, painted flowers. 

GiROotT, Triosun Nicholas,' bom in 
17()7, at Muutargis, was the' most original, 
versatile and scientific of the modern 
school of Fn-nch paintei's, and was a 
scholar of Regnault. He studied, while 
quite joung, at Rome. lie obtained tlie 
great prize among the pnpih of l)a\id, at 
22 years of age. A decided mciination 
to the ancient style and the fulness of 


statuary, is verv perceptible in Ins works; 
but tliey are also diotinguished for Lf<-, na- 
’ ture and lioautt. His drawing is correct, 
and of great precision ; his coloring is 
rich, transpanmt and hurmonioiis. lie 
works with equal care and gimius. He 
loves to pnsiuce eflect hy stnmg lights, 
hut they are in unison with the spirit of 
die pie(u.‘.s. The ^nd,\mion, which he 
painted while in Italy, is one tif his tiuest 
pieces. His IlijijMxnites (eiigravid hy 
Mossard), is a lieautifiil specimen of ckia- 
ro-acuro. His Deluge is cck-hrated, and 
allows a s]iark of the gigantic genius of 
Buoiiarotu. His Attahi, from (.'hatcau- 
biiand, is charming. He (laintetl Napo¬ 
leon receiving the kejs of Vienna. Ilis 

K irtraitn are full of truth and strength. 

e painted, in 1824, the full lengtlr jKir- 
troiCi of the Vendean leaders, Uoncharup 
and Catbeiiueau, the first from a minia¬ 
ture, and the latter 1mm the features of 
his son, who res^imhled him. Ilia last 
great picture- represents {Saint Louis in 
Egypt. He died at Paris, Dec. 9, 1824. 

Giko»'de; a river in Fnincc, formetl 
by the union of the Garonne and Ihir- 
dogne, 12 miles lieiow JIoiMeaiix. It runs 
into the Atlantic, after a coiirs*; of about 
27 miles N. N. W. It gives its name to a 
defiartfoent (see Ekparttntnla), which has 
^ acquired celebrity 6i6uitlwC!irondista.(i\.Y.) 
Girondists dimidiiia), a republi¬ 
can party of an\levated character in the 
Wicond French (legislative) asseuibly 
»(1791—3), were distiiiguislied for theabil- 
iti«suid elo<iu«nceof their most cinitttiut 


speakers, and for their six mohiha’ fatal 
contest ^ith die Mountain party in the 
national convention. They were called 
Girondists, because dieir loaders, Guadet, 
Gonsonnfe, Vergniaud, with whom *tvere , 
connected ulmut '2Q others (and among’* 
them the talented Ducos), were from the 
department of the Gironde. At their 
bead stood tlie intrepid, ftciy Gpadet,.one 
of the most distinguished orators in the 
cxinvention. He was an advocate at Ror- 
deau-\, when, at the age of 32, he was 
elcctwl a member of the legislative assem¬ 
bly, at the time (1791) when Uie king was 
detained tis n prisoner in his palace, after 
his return from Varennes, when repubii- 
enn notions u.crt' ado[>ted by the ablest' 
men, and public opinion ri’qiiirrd the sub- 
stitiitiiiii of a rcpuiilican fnnn of guvem- 
inent for the laoiiarclry. The deputies of. 
the dc|)artmcnt of the Ginnide., before 
setting out for Paris, swore, in thmr clubs 
at Bonicaux, to «>radicate tlw last remains 
«>f mniiurcht, and found a n^mblic in its 
place. On this account, ^uadet and his 
associates did not join the club of the 
FtiiiflmUs, by wiiich tlic constitutional 
nionurchy was defended, but that of tlie 
Jacobins, among wlioiri the most violent 
dcmugogiics (the Cordeliers),' Dantou, 
Rolx-spii-rn*, Brissot, IV'tion, tiiejes and 
others, liad insjiircd the minds of thepbo- 
jilc with such a hutrtxl of the king, as to 
lead to the utter sulwcraion of the throne. 
Guadet’s stormy cloijupnct: jinxluced a ‘ 
most powerful impr.^siun. Hus chief at¬ 
tacks wi'ii' upon Itie emigrants, the priests, 
tlie court and the ministers. In diis spirit 
the decr«x‘ against the king’s hrolhors wa» 
})n>{M>scd hy him and Gensunnb, Jan. 2, 
1792. But there were other Girondists, 
who were more modemte, and not declar¬ 
ed en*‘niics of the king. From among 
these Louis chose his ministers, Roland, 
Hervun, (.iavien* and Dunioiiriez; but the 
others advanced witli iin|Hituosity in the 
jiath of the ri'volution, and the attack up¬ 
on the Tuih-ries, June 22,1792, was gener¬ 
ally regarded as their work. Leaniliic 
prudenee from the violent democracy of, 
the party of which* Dantuii was the lead¬ 
er, tiM.’y tiegaii, towards the end of July, 
1792, to tiiakc advances to the consUtn- 
tionalists, and even to treat with tlie court. 
Their atlvances were rejected, and they 
returned to ll«»ir old system, hut still hud 
no jiofrt in tlie horrors of the lOth Au- 

S tst, wiiicli wert; wholly Uio work of 
anion and his j«rty. They thought tlie 
inoftieot for foiitkding a republic was not 
yet arrived, and even jiroja^d to appoint 
a govemdr fort-tbe dauphin. After the 
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10th August, Guadet, and other Oirou- 
dists, worn the moat effective mcnibem of 
< ihe executive committee, in which they 
. not only avoided any act of violence, bnt 
]>rot^cted tho'proscrdted. But they were 
, 1(0011 comiHillcd to yitdd to Daiitoii’B par- 
tv, which liad the Paris mob u|K)ii their 
side, and to suffer the massacro of tho 
])risoncrs«u[H)n the 2(1 S<mtcinl>cr, to tnk(! 
place under their eyes. Th(.*ir rcjmliliemi 
spirit awaked anew, wlien the army of’ 
the allies eiiten'd France, luid (Juadi't 
projiosed that th«'townof Lonpvysliould 
be levelled >viili tiie ground, Ik-coiisc it 
had suffered tlaj eiw'iiiy to enter it. He 
((|){Kised, wilfi great force, the Orleans fue- 
ti(Hi, aii(i demanded tlie punishment of the 
criiiH's of Scpteinlier 2. But ^le (iiron- 
di.sts, \v!io had just dnuMi up a neweon- 
stitution (the work df the (’elebraled ('on- 
(lorcet), could not, from their kno« ii (»rin- 
ri|*les, d(‘pend| for a.ssi.stance upon either 
the eonstitutioimlisls or royalists, and tin* 
.lacohins repnuiehed them with tlK'ir.for- 
HUT eonneAion wdh the court. (iiiad(>t 
wiLs evposed to the most Moh'tit attack.s 
from the .Ijjcohiits and the Cordeliers (the 
followers of .Marat], beeause he was the 
jaineipal nbjiTt of tlieir dre.ad. This w:is 
paiicufarly the ease with Kohespierre. 
Ihit tile onitor of tlie (iaroniie*alone, and 
by till* foree of his talents, merthri'w the 
f»o|mla.r fn\orite, so that e\en his enemies 
were fainstnuiK'd to admire him. fJnadet 
disjdnjTd himself most signally, when he 
accused Dantnuand Uoliespierro of bedig 
tile supporters of a fur mon* diingemus 
party than thftt of the (Jironde. To re¬ 
fute the calumnies of their enemic.s, tlcy 
also pniposed ilinl sentence of deatli 
should lie decreed against any A\hosfiould 
propo-se, the recall of the Bourlwins to the 
throne, and against the emigrants; they 
also moved the decree for the imjirisoii- 
nicnt of the diiko of Crleans. .At the 
king’s trial, Giiadet, (icnsonne and Vertr- 
niand voted for his diaith, after their iiropo- 
sal in fiivor of an np[H>a] to the nation had 
been rejected. (Vewiiiaiid’s extempora- 
ncons Appeal to tbo reoplo is out* of the* 
most eloipient orations in t]ie Froncli lan¬ 
guage.) .After the scntenei' of death was 
..jironounced, Guadet made great effort.s to 
delay tlie execution, and procured the 
fourtii vote in that unfortunate trial. But 
their enemies w<*rc too powerful for them. 
Tliey d(’clincd still more gfler they had 
the imprudence to prop^e a decree 
against Marat, on the 20tli April. He was 
acHjuitied by the revoluflotmry tribufiul, 
niaf the Mountain thought tluit tltey might 
now venture to bring tlie^leaders of the 


Giittudifitif! to the iMu- ofthe tribunal. ‘Tlie 
Jacobins, huwevar, seeing that they should 
^bc unable to deprive the Girondists of their 
majority in the assembly, cmplwed the 
sections'of Parftt, which made tneir af>- 
pearaticc lipfore tlie convention, and with 
tumultublis cries demanded the condeni- 
uation pf the Girondists; but Guadet was 
triumphant, both on .this occasion and 
subsequently, when tho whole coinmuiie 
of Paris repeated the demand. The mob 
of the suburb St Antoine and others were 
now induced to take arms, and the tocsin 
was funded on Uie 31st of May, 1703. 
An armed mob surrounded the conven¬ 
tion, wliile Hnssenfratz. accompanied by a 
•troop of pretended peutioners, and sup- 
jiorted by lliCir murderou-s cries, demand¬ 
ed the outlawry of 22 Girondists. At 
this decisive nioinciit, Guadet took pos-* 
session of the trihuiie, and his party seem¬ 
ed once more to triumph ; but tho resist¬ 
ance lasted oiih’ to tlie 1st and 2d June ; 
till' Jaeohins, sup(M)rtcd by a lawl*>ss 
moll, gained the hujieriority, and 34 Gi- 
ron(li!.ls wen> put under sentence of out¬ 
lawry, and i|ummifned to aiqiear liefore the 
n'voiiitionarj tribunal. The greatf'r num¬ 
ber of llic accused endeavored to save 
themselves by flight to tlic western do- ■ 
partmentx, where they liojied to raise the 
standlird of reladlion against the asseinhly, 
I’liis body, lioWf\er, sustained by ter¬ 
ror, which Had liocomo the great engine 
of govcrimieiit, advanced witJi steady steps 
to their object. The nunilier of the pro- 
serilied was increased to 53; titJ others, 
wlio had protested against tlie proceedings 
of Ua’ Isf and 2d June, were exjn'Ued 
from the assembly, and even imprisoned. 
I'xecutioiis nipidly succeeded each other. 
Gorsas first siiflered under the guillotine 
7,17!l3), and, on the 31st, Bri^of, 
Gensonu*', A'ergniaud, Sill^rj’, and 17 oth- 
ei's. A few eseiifH'd, and among them 
l.ouvot, w’ho published the oceurreucc|i 
relating to his pro.seription in a very in¬ 
teresting form, under the title of Qmc/^kcs . 
JVotiresjHmrrHistoire,&c. Uoland, Petion, 
Condorcet ami others', killed themselves. 
Guadet was executed at Bordeaux (July 
17, 17SM), at tins age of .‘15years, and soon 
aiVerwards liis •father, aunts and 'brotli- ^ 
er, as relations of a jicrson jiroscribod.’ 
I'lie Girondists were puro jiatriots, with 
the umagi^ of ancient republicanism and 
heroism iH'fori* tlieir eyes, n.s ll«*ir speech¬ 
es and measures sliow: they were aili- 
inuted by an elevated love of liberty, but 
their docitrine did iint answer the urgent 
demands of so violent a period, when' 
France, torn by civil discord, was threat- 
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^'enctfby powerful cnemied from without 
r liie struggle of the Gijoudists with' iJie 
Mountahi, is one of the inv^ interesting 
events in tlie Frencli revolution. (See 
Miguet’s Rhxiluiion Franpaiae.) 

GiaotJE'TTE [French, weather^ck). In 
n‘cent times, when |>olitica) systems have 
succeeded each other in France with start- 
. ling mpidiU’, many individuals of distinc¬ 
tion have been found, of course, to turn 
with eveiy political breezfc, and a Diclion- 
^naire dea Girmeltea has lieeii published, 
containing the names Of nilnterous public 
diaracters, with a iiuiiiIkt of weather¬ 
cocks against each name, corresp(»nding 
to tlie number of changes in the individu- 
afs political crecrl. The Nestor of the- 
girouettra is probably Talltyraixl (q. v.), 
over whose name it W’ould be sufficient to 
draw a few W’eatliereocks and sevi-ral 
points, as tlie uiutlicmaticians designatu 
ad iiijinitum.^ 

Gil'lio Koma.no (properly GiuHo Pi^); 
the most distinguished of Raphael’s schol¬ 
ars and assistants. He was i>orn at Rome, 
•n 1499. During the lifetime of Raphael, 
he painted with him aittl undyr his direc- 
fiOn, and his inclination for the terrible 
and \ioleiit wa-^ kept within pro)K'rhmits; 
” but after Raphael’s deatJi, be followed bis 
inclination more freely. After having liii- 
■ ished die great hull of Copstantihe at 
Rome, under Clement VII, he went to 
‘ Mantua, not, os is ^eneniliy supposed, to 
avoid the anger of the i>oik;, on account 
of some indecent [lictures sketched by 
him, and engraved by Raimondi (us these 
appeared later), but at the request of eounl 
Castiglioue. lie here found a wide field 
for the exercise of his |j«w«rfiil giMiius, 
both in arcliilecture and in punting. The 
. palace of the T was ornameutcil entirely 
by him, or by bis scbolani under bis direc¬ 
tion. The scliool which he hert' opened, 
made the principles of Raphael knowii in 

r iiilmrdy. After the death of Sau Gallo, 
1.^(5, the building of St. I’eter's was 
committed to him; but be died the same 
year, ^hile he only aspirrsd to follow 
,his tn^er, he showed himself judieiou^s, 
graci^l and pleasing; but w'heii he after¬ 
wards gave himselt up to his own imag¬ 
ination, he astotiislied all'by the iKildness 
.of his style, by the grandeur of his de¬ 
signs, by the fire of liis comjKisition, by the 
loftiness of liifl poetical ideas, and his 
power of expression. We Juhuire all tliese 
qualities united iu Uie f^l of the Titans, 
in the palace of the T, and iu die Histoiy 
of Constantine (at Rome).* lie is accused 
uf leaving the study of nature for that of 
the antique style, of not underBUiadiiig dra¬ 


pery, of a uaiformity in his beads, and of 
a hoidncas in' his coloring. On the other . 
liand, no master has displayed ibpre tal- * 
ent and science in his painting. ^ Hia 
most distinguished scholars were Raphael 
dal Colle, rrimaticcio and Giovanni Bat¬ 
tista Mantoyono. 

Gichti. This celebrated family of 
printeis, called also Junta, Junfa, Jurata, 
Giwita and ZorUa, originiitod not from 
Lyons, a.s bus sometimes been supposed, 
but from Florence, where Uiev npi>eor as 
early as 1354. The brunch of the family 
whicii still renmine then', was ehevated to 
the intrician rank by a deeme of 1789. 
They Were eminent as booksellers and 
printers, in the latter part of die 15d» cen- . 
tury; and dieir presses at Venice, Flor¬ 
ence, Lyons, fuitl later at Burgos, Sala¬ 
manca and Madrid, ''contributed, by the 
valuable works which issued from them, 
to the jiromotiou of Eut^ieun civiliza¬ 
tion. Thu oldest of these presses appeata 
to be that at V’eniee, established by Luke ‘ 
Antonio Gimiti, w'ho removed from Flor- 
enre to Venice in 1480. At first, from 1482 
to 1498, he only sold books, and- had his 
printing done hy other huiid.s ( Calhmina 
di Sienna Dialogo di la IHvina Promdentia, 
Venice, Mthi. da Codeca, 1482,4to.). But, 
in 149l>, he*set up a press of ids own, the 
first pnxluet of which was J. JMar. Politi- 
ani ConstUut. Ord. Carmelitarum, 4to.- His 
lust impressions are dated 1537, the year 
of his death. The establishment WTis 
continued, after his dcatii, under die imiiie 
Heen'des L A. dc Giunta, dieii under the 
dirvetiou of hi.s sou Thomas, whose print- 
ing-oflicc ivas burnt iu 1557. It was re¬ 
built, aud continued under various mas¬ 
ters till some time in the next century. In 
1(»44, the heirs of ThomasGiuiitu api>ear, 
as partners in the hoii.se of Fr. Balxi, and 
this coiiticxion was still existing in 1(>48. 
The last,puhiiciiUon known to Imj from the 
Vcnotiuii press, is in 1(157 (Hi. Ochi Lib. 
III,de Fturibtia, Veil, apud Jiiutiis, 1657). 
Their editions are not at all distinguished 
from die cotiiinou Venetian editions of 
the time, and rank for below the best of 
Manucci, Giolito and others. The Giun-. 
tine editions ,prc neitlier distinguished 
for pafier nor type, and seem not to Imvhi* 
ix^en iuteitdcd to promote die cause of- 
literature, but merely for {xicuniary profit 
The Venetiaii Giutiii appear not to iiavne 
jiuhlished any editions iu parchment 
They also published but few Greek works. 
Tlie ^'didun of Cicero by Viplorius, in 
15{i4, is almost frieir only remarkable pub¬ 
lication. Tlieir missals are not w'ithout 
value. Pbilip^'Giuati, whose branch of- 
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jhe familywas afterwards so celebrated, to 1550,may t)e fbimd in £!bert’s Bitn 
Olid who was Son of one‘of tlto'same lical Lexicon. ' • 

GiusTtNiANi Ooi.L£CTiON j a beautifut 
collection of paintings, which the king of 
Prussia bought, in *1815, at j^arisl It u 
now, with a election of the most beautiful 
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nnme,^n<J nephew of Luke Antonio, es- 
t)thli||ted himself in his natiyc city of 
I'^lonaicc. He prolwbly enjoyed the in- 
litruction of €hriSto]>her Londipo. He 
had a printing-office m Florence, and the pictures from the different royal palaces, 
first inibiicution wliicb issued from it was in the magpificeiit museum, lately built 
Zenolfiujf, 0 m 1407. After the death of by Mr. Schinkel. The^ pictures were 
Pliilip (1517), the €!slahlishniont was con¬ 
tinued by bis heirs. 'J’he last work pub¬ 
lished at the Florentine office, kcciiik to 
have Iteeii UuonanUti’s Tlie 

tyjtes of this office need n<it fem <*oinpnr- 
ison with those of Muniicci: hut are rath¬ 
er inferior in variety. Their Italics might 
perhaps be preferred., Ilut the ftuper, the 
ink, and tin' whole appearance of the edi¬ 
tions of Aldus arc Iwtu r. The Florentine 
office also piiblishcd’soine large paper e<li- 
‘tions, and some good editions jn parcli- 
nieiit- Tliev jirolmltly possessed a type 
foiindcrj', l>y which other conteinjKirary 
printers in Floivnce were sit(ipiied. The 
(biintine editions have iiot yet Is'etithniiglit 
woriby of iK-mg tin; siriijt'et of jiarticular 
collections, -although tin y appi-ar to de- 
si'rve it us inucii as the Alilinc (q. v); and 
it has Ims'ii quit(‘ too iiastiiy X-oneluded, 
that their editions wore onU rejiubriealions 
of the Aldine texts. Tin; intrinsic value 
of their editions is greater than i-generally 
allowed. An aeeurateexiuniiiaiioii of the 
Italian authors, printed at thisojfiee, show.s 
what great udxantage.s the (Jiiinli deriveil 
from the seliolars, whom tliet, as well as 
the; Maiiiieei, knew how to eolleei uromid 
them. This comniendation is less apfili- 
cahle, however, to the oftice at Lyons, 
foiimiod by Jaeoh de (iiunta, from Flor¬ 
ence, son of Francis, who apjn'ars to havi* 
been at Venice in 151J>, hut is touud in 
I5ii0 at I.yons, when* he was lirst a puh- 
lisher, and, aller 1.527, a printer. After his 
death, in 154H, the concern wits contiiiu**d 
by his heirs, of whom we lind traces iii 
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I5ft2. The relations which suhsistcdvlrc- 
twq^n tlie Italian and S()anisli offices, as 
also ainqng these last, aix; not so easily ex¬ 
plained. Juan Junta printed at llurgos, 
ill I52t!, 28 and 51; Philip, [icrhups the. 
same person with the FloreiUinu Philip 
the younger, from 1.582 to !V1. Juan Junta ’ 
>8 found as a printer at Halamauco, 15<')4 
—52, who, from all appckrances, linist 
have lietui the Juan Junui of Kurgos, and,' 
in 1582, Luke appears. theb also. Wo 
find Giulio (iiunta at Madrid, in 1585, w)io 
di(xl in January, KilB; and Thomas Jijp- 
ta or Junti, from 1584 to'*lb'24, who ap- 
lieors to have lieeti the roval printer in 
1621. Au index of the Oiilfitinc editions, 


collected hy a marquis .Giustiniani, living 
at Rome towards the end of the 16th cen- 
tuiy. In 1807, tlie collection *vVas cMiied 
to Paris, where the prince Giiistiniani sold 
it to M. Bonnemaisou. There are iiow ' 
170 pictures belonging to it. 

(livR’v is a term frequently used by 
ninthematicians, to denote something eun- 
jKised to he known. Thus, if a magnitude i 
be known, it is said to he a given inagni- ’ 
tilde. If the [vosition of a thing lie know’n,‘ 
it is giVcu in position ; if a circle he de- 
scrilMxl with a known radius, its centre is, 
given in position, and its circumference 
given ip magnitude, and the circle itself is 
said to be given both iii magnitude and 
position. If the kind or sjH’cies of a fig¬ 
ure lie known, it is said to '«e given in spe¬ 
cies ; if the ratio iM'tween two ipumtitics 
la^ known, these quantities are said to 
have u given ratio, Ac. &.c. 

. (iivRT. (rice Charlemont.) 

(iizKH; a city of Egypt, oh the left 
hank of the Nile, .'I niih*s nhovo Cairo; 
jiopiilation, H or 10,060. The walls 
of gr<*at I'xtent, with onij' onc,gatc to the 
country; they are, 10 feet high and three 
thick : the ])aiacc is sii tlie south quarter, 
neiu- the Nile. Here is a eannoii fotiude- 
ry. The houses are built of brick and 
clay ; and the town has no other ornament 
than four or five mosques, with nmiarets, 
aild some jialm'trees. A great mimlx:r 
of cifrthen jiots ar(\made here, and lilesi, 
eoaise and without varnish, of which the 
ICgyptiaiis do not well know the use. 
(lizi'h is chictly distinguislied fiir the pyr¬ 
amids situated in its neighliorhood, two 
ol' which, those of Cheo[)s and C'lephrenes, ■ 
arc the most n'lnarkahle in Egj'}it. Ac- 
conling to some, authors, the city of Mem¬ 
phis was situated here. 

Gizzard. (S^v Stomaeh .) 

Glacikrs. '1^10 summits and sides of' 
inoimtatiiS) above the limit of peqietual 
snow (see Snoip), are ctn-erv;d xvitli a crust, 
which is banler than roinmoft snow, yet 
not like common ice. More ice is fonned 
on the .rides of mountains than on their ^ 
summits; but tl\js does nut constitute the 
glaeiers, proiMTly .so called. The glaciers 
ore vast fields of ice, c,xtendin^ from the 
declivities of tlie .inouQtaius down into 
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; the valleys, below the aiowrUne. They' 
/are (ileu horizontal, gmetally,'however, 
^ a little incline^. The ice of die glaciers 
is entirely diilereut fiom that of the sea 

« nd river Wffter. It ibnot fbmicd iu luy- 
rs, but consists .of little graios of oon- 
gcaled snow; tmd hence, tiiough piafectly 
clear and otleu siuoodi oil die surthce, it 
is not traus}iarcut. Its fracture is not ra-* 
diared, like that of se^-ice, but granular. 
In the numerous fissures, however, die 
ice near the surface has a grtieiiish, iieiu- 
the bottom, a blue cajtt. Along the, edges 
of the glaciers, on* tln> niuraimSy as they arc 
called in Savoy (iu Iceland, jo4'*;/,«giardf). 
They consist of lui acciinuiiatiou at’ eaitli, 
wliich is ofieu si'veral fudiuiiis high, luid, 

. ill summer, {iresent the qpjM'arance of 
* liottoiniess inoynssr's, pnHluoiug no vi^*- 
tatiun. It is jmiiiahle that tliese moraiiM 
are pniduced by the melting of the lower 
|»:irl of tlie gljieier, wliicli always takes 
place in summer, W’ithout wliich die au- 
riiial aeeumulation of suon, in winter, 
would form an endless enist. The great 
iee-lields are iijao eoiit'uiiially extciufing 
further down into the vallej.> when>, in 
sunnner, dioy are at last iKirtially nudted 
by the warmer leniperatum. In Lap- 
land, where the sun has less jmjm er, gla- 
eiei'S slide down iu the region of ll,.e Sii- 
litelnio, wliich n*tider the air wi cool, that 
the. line of pei^ictiial snow extends its low 
as 30(K) fii‘t aliovt? the h‘vel of the st'ii. 
The dcscciit of tlie glaciers, which is as¬ 
sisted, iu siiintner, hv the avaliuiclich, is 
gri'ater or less, according to die iiicluia- 
fiou of the glacier! This is shown, by 
the changes iu the fiosition of large masses 
of rock around die glaviers. They aiv 
evidendy pushed along by the ice, and,. 
near tlic Oriudelberg, in Switzerlmul, it 
' has been fiiund,hy examination, tliaiMoucs 
liave liei'ii pushed iorward “A'i li-et in one 
year. Stones .of considerable Imlk are 
also seen in tlie moraiiuis of an entirely 
ditfereiit iiirmatioii from tliose ol' the val¬ 
ley, and must tliereforc have Iwvn pushed 
down from the higher regions in the 
course of,time. -\b glaciers, in foine p.»- 
itttiooK, and in lioi sunimers, dectrease. 
they often ttko increase J’or a numlxir of 
yeura, so at) to render a valley uninhabita¬ 
ble. Thar increase is cauw'd [lartly by 
alteniaUi thawing and Ihieziug; their de¬ 
crease, by die mountain rivers, which 
often ftow under them, and ihuK form on 
arch of ice over die torrent. Stn^uns 
arc seen at the Imttom of the deetawt fis¬ 
sures,, which; id djo Helvetic Alps, ari^ 
railed dust or jtowder avalanches, iMicuime 
they conaiist of newly fallen anotH', which 


is carried by the wind into the depths, 
'Hiere ore also, jpardcuiarfy iu the KW 
wegian Alps, dai aadanmes, so,,culled,, 
w'lncli car^’ oldng 8tone.s and eortk with, ■ 
them, and increase die marc^nes of the' ,: 
glaciers. In the Tyrol, Switzerlauii, " 
rie(|mont and iSavoy, die gluciuts are so' 
numerous diat diey have been cal<‘ulaU‘d 
to form altogether a sujtcrftciali extent of 
148‘I square miles. There ore f>oine gla¬ 
ciers, ill iSavoy, more ditiu 14 itiiletii long, 
2.} mile.s wide, iiud from (K) to liOOfeet 
thick. One of’ die ukksi famous gkcUpi 
is the vure de glace (sea of in die ' 
valley of Chamouni, about 5700 feet 
above the level of the sea. In Fnuicii, 
near Ih'iuime, and iu the (!ai|>at}iian 
thouiitauis, iu»ir Dsclitz, ore subterrane¬ 
ous glucii'is, which pever melt, Is'caiwe 
the sun cannot act ujkui fhcni. From 
tills account, it is evident that there can 
Ik* no glaciers in the .\ndes, liccause the 
tcmjK'mlurc coiilinucs die suiuctlic whole 
year betwi-cp the tropics. The noise* 
whicii is ])rodiii'(K] by Uic opening of iis- 
sun*!» in die glaciers is iiiimeii.s<*, tuid rc- 
s<>iiibles thiiucTer among die jiiouiituiiis. 
Tlif'se fissures are ofteu iiimiediutely cot - ‘ 
ered with snow, aiul arc theiefeux* very 
dangerous to triiviilers. (See clvalatiches.) 

(jLAcis, hi.furtitication, is the sleniiig 
covering of the outer breu.*<twork along 
the eotcrad wsiy, whieh descends to the ' 
levi'l ground, and enters die ditch ujkiu 
die outside. It most Ik* so i»laced, lliat the 
guns of the fort will rake it at etcry jMiiiiU 
(Ji.AUi IVORS w'cre comlMitants, who 
fought at the public games, in Koine, for 
the, ent» rtaiuni<*nt of die spci tators. They 
were at first jirisoiiers, slaves or con- 
dcinht'd criminals; but aftenvards free¬ 
men fought ui the arena, either for hire,,'' 
or fi'oui ehuic,e. Tie* ri*gtilar gladiators 
wen* iirstrucle«l hi Sehools inti'iided for' 
tills jJiirfKise. The oversi',er of this school 
fiiirchased the gladiiitora, and iriuiiituined 
dieiii. I’hey were hired of him by thoso 
w lio wislied to exJiihit games to tlw) »co- • 
I»lc. 'riic games were conunenced by a 
praiusio, iu which they tiiught wiUi 
w’ca]Kiiis of wood, tiN, ii[k)u u signal, diey . 

, assiimeAl their anii.s, and iHiguu in eimiost , 
to fight in piirs. In case die viiuiiuishal 
was not Ifilled in the combat, his fiitc was 
deciiled by die jwople. If they decreed 
his ^eath, tlu^ diuiiil) was held uj) In thje 
air: the opposite motion was the signal 
to sa^e hill). In general, they siiffen^d 
duith wkh wqjiidenul firmness, and thtt 
,van(|ulshcd ofh*4i oxposal himself to the 
(leadi-Wpw. If he wished to apjieHl to 
die jicople, 1 m* raised his hand. When . 
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a glaiiiator WHS killed, attpndants, appoiat-. 
e<l for the puipose, (jlrogged tlito body, 
-with inu hooks, info a room destined for 
tins [«] qKwc, The victor re waved a bnuich 
0 f palm or a :|iulm garland. The gladiators 
were, olleii released from further wjrvicc, 


master on the expedidob fo which he had 
so largely contributed, and 4 »n*died, to- 

f ether widi u vasjt multitude of other 
htglish warriors, at‘the siege of Acre, in 
IIW. To judge Ctiunvil is uttribUted, a 
curious treatise on the laws.and customs 


and n'ceived, as the bad^ of freedom; of England, which was first publbdied in 
a weinden sword (rudts). •' 15.')4. A translation, by John jEkaim^ of 

GMitttSrial Statxiia. The mCst )c.p]~ 1 aia^olu’s Irui, appeared in 1813, with a 
ebrai(‘(l fduiiiatorial statues Kre— 1 / the life of the aiitlior. 
gladiator Boqrln-sie, which Winckelinann Gi,aroh, one of the smallest cantond 
'considered to laj the stuaie of a warrior, or of iho Swiss confederacy, the seventlt iu 
ofa cttstcyofthediscus/ Lt'tising thought rank, siirroimdcd hy the cantons of 
it the,statue ofCliahrias; Nibhy Rup|H)S(xl (Jail, the, Grisous, (Jri and Schweitz, con- ' 
it to Imj the statue of a Gcul, from the tains 445 square miles, with 24,000 iiJiab- 
at'roh^rium of the templo of Apollo at itants, of whom 4000 arc Catliolics, the 
Delphi, which liud liocn placed there'in others (’alvinists. On all sides, except 
commemonition of the defeat of the towards the north, Glarus is walled in by 
Gauls before the city. It is a comhatimt, glaciers and mumitaiiis covered with 
tviih (‘XlCndtai arm, iu the act t)f warding snow. The rive/Linth flows tiirough it.* 
off'll blow. .It is a statue of the first in i;{52, it joined the .Swiss confederacy, 
rank, made of flue grained marhle, and is The mhahitants are distinguished for their 
now iu (he eapitoi, to which it was re- industry. The eoiistitution is a pure de- 
Mored from I'aris, 181.'). 2. Tlie dying mocnicy. The capital, 

gladiator, pun’hosed from the I.iidovisiim Glariis^ situated on the Linth, has 
collection for tin* Museum <'apitoliiium. 40(K> inhahitams. It lies at the foot of 
It is a dying warrior, according to Zoiiga, the Glaniisch, a Tnouiitaiu '.ttOO feet high, 
a harhariim, who has received a woiimi in It contuins a Catholic chiirch, several 
his hn'iwi, and is m the act of falling, sidiools, t^'Oiisiderahle manufactories, ,&r. 
with an exprt'.s.sioii of rage. 'I'Jie mus- Tlie green eliw^se, callwl Schabzifhfr, is 
ta.djios and the nqie on the neck are |)rr- niadcdierij. Four miles bidovv Glams, 
haps the work of a modern lutik, .Micliaid on the I.inth, is Niifels, where the inhahi- 
Aiigido. • truif.s twice defeated (J1352 and 11188) su- 

Gi.air Ko«s is the same as tlie wdiite iH'rior nuinliers of Austrians, 
of eggs, u.si*tl as a vamisli fiir pn*siT\ing (Juasoow; a eity of Scotland, in the 
puiiitingK. I’\)r this purjKise, it is heat to county of Lanark, which has htMui long 
an mictuoiis consistence, and eoiiimoiily dLstiiigiiLshed for ils+xtensiv« commerce 
ini,Ked with a little hniialy or spirits of and iiiamifucttm's. It is^ one of the most 
wine, to make it work ufore .freely', .and ancient towns in Sctitltuid, its origin being 
wiili a little lump .sugar, to give it liodv, generally attrihutnd to ril. Mungo, or St. 
and prevent its cracking, and then spraail Kemigeni, who is s.nid to have founded a 
over the {licture witli a fine, elastic hru-sli. hishojiric here in the year 5tJ0, which was 
Gi.amu( 7R, or Glamkh ; an old tenn of atlcrwards erccUxl info an archicpiscopal 
poiiular .superstition, in Scotland, ilcnot- ace in J484. The priucii«a! jmrt of the 
ing a kind of magical mist helieveil to be ipty occupies a jilain on the north side.of 
raiseal hy sorcerers. the river Clyde, its length and breadth 

Guanvii., or Glanviulk, Rnnul])h dc ; m* iLsccrtained hy two mam streets which 
an ^Inglish baron of the 12 tli cenuiry, crops ejich other at right angles, and run,' 
celebrated as a lawyer and a warrior. lie the one east and west, idwut one mile and 
was of Norman descent; anil, in the a*}iulf, and the otlier, north and south, 
reign of Henry II, held tiic ofHoe of jus- three fourths of a mile long. Of die pnb- 
ticiary of the kiiigdont. it was ,at that lie huildings in Glasgow, the oath^ral, or 
period that he signalized his valor in n>- high church, at the north end of the 


period that he signalized his valor in n>- high church, at the north end of the . 
peiling tlie invofuon of England by VVil- . Higli street, is a splendid edifice, and 
iiain, king of Scotland, who was taken perhaps the most eptiiyt specimen of 
prisoner as he was besieging the castle of Gotliic architecture that to be found in 
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to the crown, is said to have iroprisonod* qnd 90 feet high witliinthe walls, with 
Glanv'd, and obliged liin* to pay for fus two large towers, on one of which n spre t 
freedom the sum of Xl.'ijOOp towar(i|, 4 lic was built al>out the y<^-1420, making the 
expenses of a crusade to the Holy TMid. . whole 220 fiwt in height Of the oth^ , 
The ogud ma^trate accompanied his churches, tlic most remaikable are. St 
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,J>avid’fl, St Enoch’s at»*i St Andrew’s. 

• A Roman Catholic uhapeJ was eit^Tctl in 
i’181(5. There ^ allojjether tvithiii the 
city 10 parish churches, liesides the baro¬ 
ny ; 7 chapels conmufted' witli the cstab- 
■' li^ment, bt'sides 35 meefiuf; lums$es lor 
diffenut cla8S(»f)of disw’iiteP'. The Clas- 
sites, Bercans, I’niverujilists, Ac., have iill 
jdaces of wohihip. The college bnild- 
Migs. and tlie housesfor the nccomnuKlatioii 
of the profesiors, Are verj extensive, hav¬ 
ing a front of 30,> fret to the Hidi strw't, 
and feet fioni ea>t to wi •St. Tliis cele¬ 
brated seminar}'«'fe<lticati«in vv.ts founded 
in 1450, hy VViIliatu 'ninilnill. Itishop of 
Glasgow. About J hiU students HTteiai Uie 
tmiwrsitv. There i- a >alunide and exten¬ 
sive libran. The <'elel»nitcd doctor Wil¬ 
liam limiter, of I.ondou, lH'i|ucalhed lotlic 
universit} his nliolc intisenm, one of the 
Tnf»st valuable coDcetions in Europe, of 
natural hisuny. painting".medals,anaiom- 
ical preparations, book", A c. At present, 
tlH* establishment in the unner-ity con¬ 
sists of a lord cliaiifcllor, lord reetor, dciui 
"of faculty, the jir'.iu-ipal and profes"Oi> el’ 
dhinity, cliureii bi"tor}, Oiiental Irui- 
^nagus, natural philixiopb}. inatbemntics, 
mural })liilo"opliy, iogie.(ircek. liuinanitv, 
civil law, auilmu mitikti. anaiomy. prac¬ 
tical astronomy, and thenjn'iM prop'-sers 
of natural liistor}’. Mirgcrt. hiidwiK'rj, 
clicmi-stry tind botatn. I’lien* i" .-ilvj 
another in.slitutioif. where lectures are 
given on ;a«iirjil lunl fAjK ruin ntal philo— 
ofdiy, on matbemiitie". on l■lleIni."tr\, Isit- 
.atiy and natural lilstoty. Tlw re are nu¬ 
merous iharitahle inslitu’ion", larious 
lK>s})itals for the sick and-inlirm, a Imia- 
tii- asylum, a ilagdalen a-jluui. besides 
ciiarity «ch<Ktls. Tlie suburlts. both to the 
north and fiouth, on tlie oppo.site "bore «jf 
the Chile, an; eoijiectrd v\iili tlie both 
of the rit}' by three haiul.-oine bridnes. 
The Clyde is navigalde lor M-ssi N ,ir.i\v- 
iU" seten or eight feet waU i, a- tar as the 
lowe.st bridge; and a ipta}. evtendmg a 
quarter of a mile down tlie river, afford" 
cveiy arcorninodatioji for trade, ’i’lie nmti- 
/ufjicture of linens, lavvii", caniltres, jiiid 
oilier articles of similar fabrie, was imro- 
duced into GIa.sgow alsmi the year |72.'j, 
when it waS!tu}»en4eded,m 17.'7, tw the in¬ 
troduction of miislin.s. Ill 17r'.'>, tbe i.'yeing 
of cottons in turkey ri’d colur was Iwguin; 
and a manufactory of Bandana liandker- 
cliiclshaslH’en .since cstabli"!e il. f*re\ loiis 
to the union, the innle of Glasgow was 
chiefly confined to Ilonyral iiinl Frain-e, 
After tins, Isiwever, the Engiisb eolonicd 
^ being o|ieued to the Heoteh, Glasenw en- 
"" gugfid exteiiaively in the trade of H'irginin' 


imd Maryland, importing chiefly tobeceo. 
Tlic West India trade alTordotl another 
outlet to tbe increasing capital of Gbus- 
gow, and this branch of coinmerc£ has 
Ihm'ji sinw greatly extended. Glasgow' 
is rolehrated fiw its great establishment^ 
for the cotton, manufacture. Tliere 
,-Oir .*>4 • works for -'weaving by |x>wer, 
which fCuntaui ;i700 hHims, iprtaliicing 
l,f5:24,00() pieces, containing 48,()(X),OOh 
vanls, annually: and it apfKiars, from a 
late invi'stigation, ihtit there an^ about 
.■W,01K» band looifts. ' I'liere arc 12 cal¬ 
ender houses, W'hieh lia\e Ibi calen¬ 
ders motVd by steam. 'I'bcse ralendi'r 
daily 2!Xi,0{K)' yards of cloth, latsides 
drc".sing*5:f<MHf(i, and gla/ing 510,(500yards. 
Then* arc -‘IH calico printing works, KJ 
br,i"" founderie.s, am,! ^‘^10 steam engines, 
eonnccted with the city. .'VlHiut the 
xeuT 1172, Glasrrow was erected into a 
iungii by Willlattr isiiniuined the Lion\ 
king nf r^cotlaiid. In ltd I, James VJ 
gtatiied die city a very ample charter, by 
wbirli it was erected into a royal biirgli. 
Tbe cominniiication of Glasgow willi the 
s oiliitiy along tbV ."bores of the (dyde. 
bji" Iweii jrreatly aided by tbe ii."c of 
sfi ani-boaf.s, ofwbieb there are now-Iti 
jtlying on the t'lyde. It eommunieatC" 
al"o with tbe siirroiuidiiiv country by va 
nous canals. 'I’lie subiirii" are evteushe, 
and fontain several pop'.dous and iiidus- 
tnoti.s \iltages, which earrv on exu-nsiie 
manuliielures. 'J’berc are also several 
pnntfield" and extensue bleaehlicliis in 
the Mcinitv ol'till* place. Population, in 
I7S(). 42,r"y; in I7P1. t:i:,!>7r<: in IHOl, 
S5,7t2): in 1^11. M0.4tU); in Jr^2t, 147,04.T 
1.011 4^’ I.V .51' W.: lat. .5.5^ ,'.2' Pi;' i\. 

Gi ASS donbtle."" owes it.s origin to 
cliaiire. Pliny informs ns that Ciidon 
Avas tiie first city distingui.shed fur its 
glass-works, ainl Unit the iiiaimfhcture of ^ 
glass wa." not introduced into Kornc until 
•till* ri'igii of Tilicriiis. lie further states,' 
that, in liie reign ot' Nero, the art of iiiak- 
mg \aseh and cups of a w'liifc, tnuis(ia»cnt 
glass, was iiweiited. De Panw is of opin- 
, ion that the Egyjitians earrieil thg an to 
the liiglii'st jw'rt’eetioii; and that tlie glass¬ 
works at iJiosfsdjs, cu[>ital ofthe Theba'id, 
were the first regular tnaiiufaelury of this 
material, 'rite Egyptians, according to 
the .same nutlior, jiertonncd the most 
diflicult oj«*rutions in glass-cutting, and 
iinuiufuctiired cups of glasfl4jf an aaton- 
‘isliiiig purity, of wliich kind were those 
culled wipposed to lie onin-, 

tneniisl with figures in changwihle colon. 
Winrkelmimii says that the ancients, in 
geucral, made much greater use of glass' 
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limn the mnderns. Besides the ordinary colors o« a dark grooit^' ittiu so d«dscat<ily'; 
utensils, of which ja grout quimtity have executed, that Uiey were haisdly to he dhs-, 
hcicnlbund inllerculaneuiniWe|iudniany lingnishcd from tlie vases of sardonyx. “ 


hcicn fbund in ilerculaneuin,, we |iad many 
urnsctMjstructed ol* in 'SoineofUic 
ihigfnonls of cups exaniiiieii by Wiackel- 
'iiiaiin, apiw^m'd to have Imortcut; some of 
the i-aised omamouts having the uppearancer 
of ls;mg soldered to tlie surface of the v» s- 
s«'ls, lunl ^icarnig murks of the* lapidary’s 
whool on their facdUs, 'rhe aiicicnta nlsr) 
iis«d glus«. to ofnanicitt their rooms; fur this 
purpose, they emidijyed it ot’ various c<i|- 
oi-s, fm<l c<urip<iso<l n sort <»!' mosaic bf it. 
Some Weeks of ghiss. Uicd for paving 
foonis, have been foiiml, of rMe lliickiiesvs 
of a common .si/i-d Imdk. Nv^nekc^^njuin 
ciUiS some speciiueiis of mohaie of re¬ 
markable beamy and <i« ljcufy. < hie of 
tlicpi represented a iurd on a dark and 
colonid ground. 'Pbe cokji-s ol' llie bird 
wen* very lirilliant and vario\i>, and the 
whole effect ver\ soli. I’be anist had 
niaih- n.st of upa<ine or transpi-reiiT glass. 
.MTording to (lie eMg-'in les of liie ,'ase. 


lingnished from tlie vases of sardonyx. ' 
Tin; Portland vase is the bnly one of this 
sort prascrvcil (*ntjre.' It was formerly., 
cailcij the Barbcrini vttite, as it btdonged to 
the J{arberiii!''palhce atltome.. Itisabout , 
a iiiot liigli, and was at first described os a 
sardonyx. PorUtind f'ase.) The an-, 
eieiiis were also acquainted with llie art of ' 
painting on glass (me a siihsequeid dioision 
of this artiete), > 

<jltt.ss is made by melting idliciotis eortli 
or wind, alkaline Mdismnees, and metallic 
iVvid'', at a wbite lieai. The name is 
an old German word, and w connected 
vvjtli i^kissrn ifo sbint*;, and With tiie Eng- 
lisli woiij srlislin, and even glticics 
licet and g/aiir (>pie.ii(lor). The idanu- 
f.ienire of gitlss IS now bronglii to a higb 
dciii'.r of pei-fcetion. especially in Eng¬ 
land. Tiei linglusli ckiss-bousp-s are coni- 
rnoidy l.iriji' eoiocsd imUdinirs. frtsn (JO 
to lUO i‘“ct linili. .and from 50 to bOfeet iu. 


What Wits not'the I'-ii-a rcmarhaltie was, 
that the reversooifere*! ptvei-t i_\ the •-aine 
figmc. vvitbont the f’lt.diUM ihlliavnee iti 
the detail.-'. \ IiUlc glte-'' ring, wliieh \v.i.i 
ill ilie ]io.-.se''sion, oi’ .Mr. litnnilton. ro- 
ve ileil tin* metlKMl iij w!i.>'li tins vva- per- 
foniicd. 'I’hc exterior of the ring was 
liJue.andtbe interior repmsented a speeies 
of rose, of difierUit eohir.-!, extending the 
whole cirenit of tlie ring'. .\-5 inelied glass 
may be draw n out into an unia/tingl} tine 
wire, tins operation mav Im‘ perlliriiied on 
pieces of gta.s-, eoniponmled of liitfereni 
colors anti me),led, the l'■ol«l> jirehUTving 
tlie re.spee,iive layers vvhei^ W’iie-<1 raven. 
Taylus tiiiiiks tins was the iiianiier in 
vvhieb tbeM- works ot'uri wi re made. 'I’iie 
•most vtihuible uanainsof the aiieieiits, m 
gliis-o, an* the utipreShio.iK jmd ca-ts of 
.vulptured'geins, IkiiIi in sniiii and raised 
work, and the larger works m r<‘li“f, of 
which one whole vtise lias eome down to 


di.itruie!. 'fhe fnruaee is m'lhc middle,* 
ov' i a l.irge vtiuh. wiueli is pomiected w'ltii 
it bv means of till openino Tilts opening 
!s euieied vvld) an iron grato, upon vvhieli 
liie lire is iiituk , and it is kept up hy the 
diauirht of air n]j|fni the vaulr. The most 
important pnii, hovvevei. of the apparatus ‘ 
ol'ili* glaxs-hou.se. is tiie crueililo. Tliesc 
instruments are jotule from u particular 
kmd of ela\. v\]uch#is found at S*{our- 
bridge. 'rin.s is fiixt pounded fine, then 
sifieii, nioisttaioil, and worked into a thick' 
dough. bonietnmrs old crucibles arc 
used, vvlijch tire Imiken into jiovvder, and 
till'll mixed with a nd clav. tbomc pot.s,* 
for bottle and flint glaxs, are made 4!0 
inehe.s d' cp and vviile. The) are from 
two to ibnr inehes in tliidkness. They 
remain sev oral days ai a w liite heaj, before' 
the) are placed in the fnmaee. ThcliiLsis 
of glass IS silrio. Mueh of tlie silicinus 
sand used in the 1'. States eumeu from the 


us. The gliis.s easts of intaglios otb n imi- 
ui^ the veins of dilloreni eolui's in tlie 
onginal. Tlicst‘ pastes 'have pre.arveil 
the iru[ir»'s.sio'is of man) iM-autiluI genis. 
which are lost. Of the larger works in 
relief wc have only sonm fragmenl.s: they 
servi'd as ornaments to the walls of jnil-' 
acek The most eoiisidcrahlc work of this 
kind is the cameo deijcribcd by Buonti- 
rotti, utid pri'servcd in tin' Vatican : it is 
an ohiung tablet of glass, about 8 inches 
by (J, rcpfescmiiig Bacchus and Ariadne, 
witli two sutyrx But the most bounyfnl 
sfHtciiiicn.s of this ari are ftc vases adorned 
with tigurea in relief: liiey were soiuc- 
liincs ii-ausiiarcnt, somciiifics of cJifTcrcnt 

* 

«... ... 


baiik.s of the llelavvarc. Wlien^ints or, 
qiiartz are iiw'd, an' fn-st reduced to . 
*jiowder by ln'iiig heated ivd hot, and lliea . 
lilmigcd iitio laiUl water. 'I’liis causes, 
tliein to whiten and full to pieces, atler 
vvhieli tlu-y are ground and silled. The 
si^ond jttgnaUelit i.s im alkaline substance, 
pptasii or widik The alkali used is more* : 
or less pure, according to the ilrieiiess ■ 
t.'ie glass, to he luady. l.imc is oAcn «m-, 
ployed in small quantities; also librax. Of 
the iiietulhc oxides addcil in difTelx'nt y 
easi's. thg douto.xide of load Is thd most'i|s 
eonnnon. It renders llint glass mom fti-',,, 
sible, heavy and I' vigli, tuul mqm eaity to be 
ground'and cut, incrcoseii itfe bnUiiau^ and 

■ , ■ . .' J '■ , 
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refractive power. A small quantity of made tboae elegant pcutea, which ao faltfa- 
' black onde of manganese rcmlers die fully imitate, and not unfreqiiently 
glass more transj^nt;* too much gives in brilUqncy, dieir originals, the gems of 
' a pitrfilc tinge, whidi, however, may be antiquity. The glass, however, for diis . 
destroyed by a little .charcoal or wood. ' purjiose, is prepared in a jteculmr muJiiher, ‘ 
Arsenious acid (white arsenic), in small and reqiiiii’s great nicety. It combines'^ 
(juantities, promotes the clearness of glass; purity and durability. Claque gUiss is 
too mucli of H gives the glo&s a milky made by the addition of iho oxalc of tin, 

, whiteness. Its usii in dnnking-vossels is and' produces that beautiful inytutidn of 
not liee frorri, danger, if the glaia contains cnaniol whicli is sg much adinimi. I>i- 
Iso much alkali that any part is soluble in’ als for watches and clocks are thus rnadt*. 

, icids. The following are the processes The principal sorts of glass are the fbllow- 


j employed in making glass 

FrMvtg. The uirious materials are 
' tarefiilly washed, aiid, after tJie extraction 
of all the iiu|>urities, an; convoyi'd to the 
, furnace in pots made of tohaceo-pi|w> clay. 
The produce of tins process is calk'd the 
whicli i.s agnhi melted in large 
or crucibles, till the wlioJe ina^ iHn'otnes 
beautifully clear, and the di()s> rises to 
the top. ffWirig is the m'Xt proce.«s, 
w l;ich, in round gla.'-s, as phial.-’, drink mg- 
gtu.sscs, Ac., i.s thus pcrionned ; 'i'he 
,o<irknien dip tjK’ end of tong yon pipe-, 
0.1 hot, itilu the liquid ylas-, tls ii roll k 
on a iMihshed iroti plate to gi^(: it an 
extenud even sur'kce; they iie\* blow 
down tlie iron jiipe, td! it tnlart'e.- the 
metal hke a bladiler, :inih if neces.-^ary. roll 
it again oii the »n>n jilat * and |iroee, d to 
form it into a gloJuilar iorm. or an\ laher 
one rr-qtiired. Tin* gl.u-s is then !r.ii'-<i r- 
led fjom the hlovvin' pija’, In dippii:'. die 
ciid’of aiiotJier iron’ rod niio the liquid 
glas.«, which adlieres to tlie h-. ali d md, 
atid with which the workman stick.- it to 
the bottom of tlic ve«.sol ; then, with a 
pair of pincers, wetted witii water, lie 
touches the .neck, which immediately 
crack.s,and,on U'ing .^lightly siniek,.-epa- 
rate- at the end of the blow ing-pi)H’, anil 
la-conies attached to the non rod. 'fhe 
ves.ml IS in,\t carried up to the mouth 
of the furnace, to lie licuted and mAl- 
' ened, tiiut the o]»erat('r may finish it. 
If the vt;.sKd n’liinre a luyulle, the opt j-a- 
»tor fonns it scfiaraielw. and mutes it while 
melting hot, forming it wiiii piiieersto the 
requisite shape, and palleni.—.lilaMeir/m^*' 
is the n;inoving of tlio gla.ss, after ji hhh 
lieen blown or cast, into a ftiniace, who.stj 
heat is not siifticieiitly nrtaiise to melt jt; 
.and, gradually w'iUidrawmg the article 
from the.hottest to a cooler jtart of the 
Bunealing chamber, till n is cold enough' 
to be taken out for use. If' cmiled too 
suddenly, it is extremely brittle.—Chionng. 
The difJererit colored gla.ss«'« ow<‘ their 
tints to the different rnctallfr. o.xkles mi.xeil 
with the matectqlH while in a stato of fu¬ 
sion. (6^ Gems.) In this manner are 


Crotvn Gias.*, the hest winfiow glass, 
is mudo of wiiite sand, purified 
saltjietrtv liorax aiul arsenic, melted to¬ 
gether; and, if the'glass assume a yellow¬ 
ish Ime, the defect is remoxod by arldingl 
a sufticieiit <|Uiintity of niuiiganes«\ (Sec 
Crown Glass.) — Nifcra.stk generally' 

iiM’d in England, is hf an a.sh color, I’re- 
qiiently speck lc<l, streaked tind blemished. 
It is made fnnii w'hite sand, unpurified 
hariilii, comnioii salt, ano'iiic ttiid manga- 
iirsc.—Till' lioltk or Gncn Glass, usimlly 
made of common sand, lime, and some 
cliy, fused with an hnpnre alkali, is xery 
hard, and resist.- the eorro.sive action of all 
hquuls much better thim flint gloss: thd 
green color ift owing to the iron: it is 
well adapleil for ehcmicnl \es.«;e!s.— FliiU 
Glass, liie most fusible of any, is used for ’ 
iHittii s, utonsils intended to he cut and 
}iol, !,.d. ami for xurious oriiat'icntal piir- 
'file licst kind i.s lonijiosed of' 
white silicioit,- sand, pentiasli, red ojcido 
of k'.id, nitrate of pof.-h, and the black 
o.xide of tnaiigaiiesc. It fuses at a lower , 
tenqM'pitiin* than crewn glass, ha,- a Iniau- 
tiful tran-i»an‘bcy, a great refractive pow¬ 
er, and a coiujiarati ce .softness, which 
enables it to lie cut and. polished with 
ease. On Uiis accoiuit it is much u»!*d 
liir glass ves.s(>lH of evi'ry deMTiption, and 
espei'ially those which are intinded to lie , 
ornaiiK tiled by cutting. It is also em- ■ 
ployed for Iciisi's and other ojitical glasses. 
i’'rml gias- is worked by blowing, mould- 
ingi prassing and grinding. Aiiicles^of 
complex form, such os kinps and wine¬ 
glasses. ari' formed in pieces, which are 
afterwards joined hy simple coutuct, while 
tlie gln.s8 is liot. It ujipcors that the red 
l(»ui, used in the inaniifacture of flint gliau^ 
gixes up a part of its oxygen, and iinsses' 
to the sliUe of a |irotoxide.-^i*kkc G/a.w, 
so-calksl from its hiiiig cast hi plute.s or 
large sheets, is the most valuable., and is 
used for inirnirs and .the wimiows of 
car^agi*s. It is composed of white sand, 
cleimstid willi [leariashes and 

borax. But shouiri the metal appear yel¬ 
low’, It is resi«red to iw jwljucid transpa-^ 
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rpncy hy thW addition fill c^uiil piroj^or- the^aJtPs, A fortunate et^idcnt ^4uct> 
tions) of a sniaJl quantity of mtin^jcso , ed fiini to a i>Btter fijipcegs; ^hile liia 
and arsenic. Il ia oaM on a lar^, horizon- \ihi:n ■vVere 6iie day can^iiijf a block of 
lal laJHP, w»d all oxcKuccnces are-luxwsed this elans, on a Itand l»rrow,to n saw null 
out f>y !^sssiii§ u larj^i roller over the wbirii hr had en-eted, at the fill of the 
**iii(>(al. 'i'o {lolish the glass, it is laid on n liouhs, liie intias sUitfHid fioiu its diearers, 
lar;re, horiZfiutal tuWe of freestone, per- wul, rolling lo the bottom ,of a steep atul 
{(•edv smooth; and then a sifialler piei-o rocky declivity,’was brokenio pieces. M. 
(,f glass ftistenOd to a plonk t»f wootl, is (iuinaud, iiavmg se)ected ilibse fi^gpients 
jioiwi d over the other till it fins received tvlncli apjvared jierfectly, homogeneous, 
iS'Miic degree of failish. liut, to fucilit-atu sotleued tln'm, in cjrculn? nioulds,.in sucli 
this process, water .‘ind sand are iisi*d, as. n manner tJiat, on cooling, Im obtained 
in the polishing of marble: and, lasily, 
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'fripoli htonc, smalt and emery. t<j give it 
’.isliv. (irin'Hi^c mul /lohVAing-give plate 
class a fine hi.-tre. Thti grimier takes it 
rough out of the hands of the caster, and. 

Lying it npnti a stone talile, to wliich it is 
t\ed i\itli liliieco. lie l.u"*! another loiigh 
>'iats, half the s:/e of tie* fo!im-r, upon it. 

I'o tin; Miiaiier glass O'{tla’iik is liistcneii, 

I'V means ef slnfiM, ami to the whole a 
nlieel. made ol’laud, ligdit Hood, ahoiir 
M>. niclies in diameter, lij ilie pulling ot‘ 
will, ii Irom .side to Side, aiel Itom end to 
• lid. oi’tin* gills.'., :i (‘instant attrition i-; 
kept up: and, by aliounig v.iuor and line 
sail i to jKt.ss lictween tlie pKites. the \\ i:o!e # culling ilie Inis. The lustronomical soci 
ii ver\ liiielj polLlii'd: hut to gi\e liie 
t'nis'ii’iig polish, powder of Moalt is u 


disks that wen* afterwards lit lor working. 
To thi.s method be adhered, and contrived 
a wiiy oi’ elearing iiis ^dass while cool¬ 
ing, so that flic fracture? ■ihotild follow tins 
most liiulty parts. Wiien flaws oceur in 
tlje large masse.*', 'tiiey are removed by 
c!"a\iiig tlie pieces willi wedges; then 
meliiiig tliem again in monid.*^ wdacli give 
them tiie li.im of disks; takiifg care to al¬ 
low a little of tlie glasii’to project beyond 
one tji‘ till* jioint.« of the edge, so that the 
optician .may bo enahied td use tjitit por- 
l.oTt of glas..' in makiUg a prism, which 
siiali :,he ‘la* measure of the index of rc- 
f(.i' :,<iii, and thus olwiatc* tie* m'cc.ssity of 
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the tippci glass grows ,«nio<Ulr'r, it is 

i. i'oiiavva;,,and a rouglicToiu* sitlisUton 1 
in Us' stead: Jiinl so on till tin* wojk is 
done, r.u*! jii i:ii!iot('t\ lirgest jilutes, 
the worlviia ii pojisli their gdii's by means 
of a plank, liimng four wooden handles 
to tmne i:; and to this jikink a plate oi 
gia.ss t.s' ceinenled, a-yidane. 

.h'hriJimli^ Finit TJie excise 

l.iw's of fiuigland lane pre\ented I'-iig- 

ii. sh arti.sl.' from auenijiiuig to melt glass 
on a jirojier scale for making leiiso for 
;iclin*niaiic fole.scop‘'s; hiu in I'rance, 
whciv* no such n stnctioiis exist, numerouVi 
ailempts hate been tiuide to •perfect, the 
nianiiliiclurti of ibnt glas'i for optical pm- 
poscs; and. .M. (jiiinaiid’s labor.-; ha\c 
lH*e^ finally crowned v. Itli cotrijilcte suc- 
cesB* The almost tot;il iinpo.ssilnhly of 
|irocuring flint gliiss exoinjit frotii stnii*, 
suggested to lliiw arti.sl the constructibn of 
a furnace cafiable of melting two cut. ol‘ 
g)a.ss in one inass, which la sawed verti¬ 
cally, and (Kilished om* of the sections, in 
ortler to ohserve what had taken place 
iluriiig fusiou. lie discovered his inekd 
to lj(* vitiatefl by striie, sjascK-s Or grains, 
>vitb' eomgtio tails; and, from tune lo 
tim<;, as la* obtained lilocks, including pig- 
tions oi good glass, bis (^cfice wan to 
si'pnrate them bj sawing the blocks into 
horizontal sectiiuis, nr pci^icndicular to 
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ei\ of ].ondi>ii have tried disks of AI. 
(fiiimiiidV llmt aeliromatic glass, wliieh 
.s< ems entirely boinogcneous, and exempt 
iVoni lliiilr. 'fins m.'iteritd grinds and i>ol- 
I'ties much e.-'^er than* the English ILnt 
gla-.s. # 

\'arious,oniamenta! fimus are given, to 
till* Mil face Ilf gill'"'' vessels by metallic 
moulds. The mould is usually of cop}«T, 
with the liirmv cut on its inside, and 
ojM-iis with liiu„*vs to jiennit the glass to 
lie ttikeii out. Tlic mould' js filled by a 
workman, wlio blow.? tluiil* glass into it.s 
top. Tlie ehilling of the glas.?, when it 
eomes in eoiitael with tlie-mould, impairs 
its diietihtv. and pR'vents the impression 
of tlie figUiv fiom being sharp. Some 
moulds, how ever, are made in parts, wliich 
call be suddenly brought together on the 
inside and (Hitside of the glass ve.ssel, and 
]»n)duce sjiecimeiis nearly equal to cut 
gli*s.s .—Cid Glass, so called, is produced 
by grinding the surtuco^'itb small wheels 
of' stone, metal i>r wood. Tfie gIJiR.s is 
held to the siirfiice of the wdiecks. The 
lirst cutting is with wlu-els of stone; then 
with iron, covered witJi sharp sand or 
emeiy; and, finallv, with brush wheels, 
covi'rcd with piittvx A .«mull stream of 
water is kept nintiiiually runnuig on tlie 
gla.-5S, to prevent the friction from exciting 
too mucli heat. * 

I’lift pby.siciil projK’rties of glass aite 
of the highest iifiiioriance. Owe of those 
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‘ GLASS,'; 


'".\» tU^ of preaerrio^ ite?*tmigjarCnc^h a 

• eoaffidcniUr IiQRt, aiid vsammi^ oiraost 
; «<ittireJy witlrotit e^irtension. Its fexpaitsi- 

fcility is less afiwted- by .heat an(l cpW 
^ than timt of any other solid substance 
wltich has been accurately examined. On 
this account, it is esfieciuliy fit ibr pciidu- 
luiifs. Its gnbt'ductility, when heated, is 
also a rotnarkablo laopi'ily. It can, in'tiiis 
state, l*e drown into all shaitos, and <weii 
. bt? sputj into the' finest threads. It nmy 
Ite cut by the diamond, and also hy a hot 
iron, altl^ough the lust manner is railier 
nnsale. 

Drops of Glass, wliich hftve Ikioii let 
fall, wliiie melti'il, into water, commonly 
called prmcf llupfrt's tlnqts, assume the 
fonii of an o\al body, terminaung in a 
Jong slendt'r stem. They arc also called 
^ass liars. The large {(.art may U' struck 
) with a hamnter, or fil»-d, without breaking ; 
but if the stem is biokcn, the wliole Ihes 
to pieces. 

Glass Gallt j a siilistance wbicli Hunts 
upon melted glass, like M'lim or iWxli, 
railed by the I’n iirh shl. or siiif dt rirn-. 
It is .]>riiieipaiK alkaline, and atir.iei.s 
moisture from liie air, so as even to 1m- 
coine finid. It is chiefly of^ d t'ui suhler- 
ing silver, .stands a strung heat, i.s a '[<u>d 
flux for sidistarieo.s,diflieuh to fuse, and 
keejis iliem long in a Man* of fu.sionl 
Potters al>o ii.m' it fijr gia/nig. 

Glass Tlirtail.<<. The great ditctiJiiy of. 
glass enables it lo Im' ilravrn into the tiiu'st 
threads. A piece of glass is held over tlic 
flume of u lamp, till i) lioeoines soft: n 
hook is then fixed into it. and it is drawn 
out into a Uireail. The* hook Is'ing fixed 
in the circmiifi'renee of a .small revolving 
cylinder, the gdiws thiead i.s wninifl loitnd 
the cylinder. Reaumur .succ«*oded in ob¬ 
taining these threads as fine as a .spider «' 
web. 

Glass Windows. I'he mode of jtre- 
pariug. ^ass was known long before it 
was thought of niakiiig windows of it. 
Houses ill Oriental coumries had com- 
oionly no windows u|H)u the front, and 
towiuds the court-yard they werti jiro- 
vided with citrtai^ or. a rnovahlc tn'llis* 
worl^j ami, in wroter, they were covertHl 
witli oiled paper. The Chinese, inailc 

• use, for windows, of a very fine cloth, 
covered with a shining varnish; and, afier- 
wartls, of split oyster sheiks. They had 
also die art of working out the hortis of 
animats into large and tliin /ilntes, with 
which they covered tfieir wiodowa In 
Rome, the lapis sp^ndufis 6U}iplied die 
plue^i of glass, ana, from the description, 
seems to( Imve been nothing but thin 
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leaves of talc. Rich p^ple had the win¬ 
dows or o{)enings in their baths filled with 
thin plates of grate or maiitlc. }t was 
Iiustiiy conghided Uiat glass was use^ for 
wimlovrs in die .time of Tiiuti, berauso 
fragments of glass plates have Iwen Ibund* 
at Pom|>eii, which town was destroyed tei 
his n'ign; hut the first certain infimnatioo 
of this inodb of using glass is tp. lie found 
ill Gregory of Toms, who s}HiakH oi; the 
churches liaviiig windows of colored glass 
ill till) 4ih century utlcr Christ, that is, in 
the rtdgii of Constantiuo die Gri'at, xvlieii 
they w«Tc to be .seen in tlin chuith of St. 
Paolo Piiori lo Mura. In France, tale or 
isinglas-s, wbiic* ho'ni, paper soaked hi oil, 
and thin shaved leather, wvte. U}«d iii- 
.Mead of glas’. The oldi>st gla.ss wimlows 
at present existiitV •'U''' of the I2th century', 
and are, in the chiircfi of St. Ihan's: they 
appear to linve lM*eti‘‘pn-eaTved ns jiai t of 
the old cluireb, which w'as erected iH'fon* 
the year Il4(), by the ablxit Suger, a 
liivonte of Louis lo Gros. Suger bad 
sap[>]iires |ioiinded up tuid nfoxed with 
the • glas.«, to guo it a blue colur. yKiieas 
Syhiu." accuniited it one of the most strik- 
♦iiig iiistiuices <»f splendor whi^h he mot 
ill Vienna, ill that riiosl of die 

hoiisi s hail glass windows. Felihien says 
thiit, in ills time (ItiOO), naind glass disks 
vNere sot 111 the w'indows in Italy. In 
Fnmee, on the other hand; there were 
glus.s windows in all the churches, in the 
Ibrii century,although there were hut few* 
ill dw'elling-huu.se.<i. 

Glas.s, Painting on. This ait was, 
(lerhups, known to the uiicietit.s, ns Mori- 
holi attempts tp prove from ]»atisuges in 
Heiiee-ii atid Vo[*i!!au.s Firrnius; and some 
jH’rsoiis considtrr the fuel e.stal>lished Iw a 
relic of art, descrils'd in lluoimrottPs ub- 
.''cnatioiis u|MinsomeFnigrneiitsof luicient 
Vasi-s of Glass, &c.. Painted glass was 
much used, formerly, to ortiament windows ■ 
III churches and other puhlic. hiiiklings, 
uixl, in unison with the whole stylo of 
(iothic ehurch4‘H, throws a gloomy sljpde 
over the wlmle interior. Sjpeth distin¬ 
guishes lietweeii the fiaiiiting on glass, or 
giass-enain«‘l,flnd two inferior kiiMiBof lho 
art; one painting upon, or rather behind, 
glass which is not pcrlectly jrane|>a*vnt; 
and die other, which requires transpartint 
glass, but makes use only of colored var- 
nislK^ as lacker, verdigiis, &e., which 
do not resist rnqisture. Painting ujion 
glass, profierly so called, had its origin in 
dig 3d century, uliout the time of the first 
s]N:cimeiis of lAosaic. The more exten¬ 
sive knowlcilee, as weH as use, of colored , 
glass, was communicated fixnn Franc* to 
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England; arnl Troni Ihehco, in: tile Stfi”‘designate a " 
cflijtnry, by means of inissionarics, to tclesc^. JV^ji(-jgfa^«isatelcsco[)einade '.'y; 
(jtcrmaiiy and Flanders, and, in tlie fHh' for viewing objects at night. • ' ^ , 

. connify, was carried to the north. i Al- Hal£-lumr glassy ire<{uently caJldd imtck^ 
liiutfgh the ftalians used jwinted glasi for glass, is used at son to meitsore the time 
* luosnie \%ork, yet they a}>|>enr ndt to have whitdi each watch iias to stay upon dock. .< 
ajiplied it to olinrch windowa liefore the To/og*or.npeo#the gfQas,jsm turn it before 
htli eentnrj. We find uhdoiilrted traces tin* sand has quite run out, and ,therel)y,^ 
of it ill Jtavaria lowarda tlio end,of tlie gaining a few minutes each half hour, to* 
10th century, Tltcri' was a'glaiSs^-house make tiie watch too short. Glass is used* 
at Tegcrn-Hcd, near Munich. In the in the plural to denote the duration of,a 
lltli century, the intitution of the best iiaviil action ; as, “They fought yard-arm 
picco of mosaic work in iKiintings upon and \nrd-arm three glasses, that is, an 
gljisx was Commenced. 'I’liis art derived liour and a'half. i 


gieat ad\unrrtges, at the end of the lltli 
ci'tiUirx, from the ini|it>ii!tnt iiriiiiiion of 
cnuniel piunling, orthe rnl«of fi.\ing tlie 
nil lallie c<iloi>- In gla—>. 'I'he art Hoiinsli- 
. ed tno^t ilurtng the I ’uli and Kitfi ceinu- 
nes. France. Englaial and tlie i\elher- 
l.uii!< lioasted (irst-iaie arti-ls ui this de- 
p.irUtienr, a>i Henra'f, Monier o|' liloi.'>', and 
\l),\Mii Mit peniM'ciie, In (iermaiij, 
rvr gained ct lehntv in the same art, h 
d' I'iiiied ill till' I7th .-cnturN, and,yielding 
to tilt force of fifrliioii, it ceax'd to he 


Gi.ktz ; comity and circle in the Prus- 
sian jrovernment of Jireslau, siirronndcd ’ 
b\ high mountains. The aoil is fertile, 
and the air saluhrious, and then; are sev¬ 
eral miiierul s[)rings at Cydowa, Neurodc 
and ‘Remcrtr. IkiO stjnare miles, with * 
• il,400 iiihahilants. Tlie ScefMcr (lake, 
fields I, which an* always under water, 
which never fri'c/es, and never inemuses 
nor liimiiiishes, art* 2000 feet high. The 
eajiitnl ol' the county is 

aifdz, w ith ^*200 inhahitniits; an imjior- 


iicaid of 111 the l^'ttl. It wti.- then chit fly 
earrictl on in I'.nglt'iid, l»j foreign .'iHists. 
Ill tlie n-igii of dames J, a schoi.l was 
louiidetl hy a Netherlamler, Ibrnli. tie 
l.mgf, who mat be rt'ganlcd as the fatlier 
of modem piuntiiig upon glass. 'I'lu; 
-cliool h.'Ls eontiiined to this'dav. 'riiore 


Taut llirtivss, which w.is hcsicgetl m 1742, 
17.")!) £111(1 lt'‘U7. 'fo the lontier county of . 
tdatz lielonged also the circle of llaliei 
sellw’erdt, 207 sipian* iriiles, with .'10,000in- 
hahiiaiits, in which are ljuideck, con^ain^ 
mg Warm baths, and ?ii lederlungcnau, con¬ 
taining acidulous sjirings. 


wt're Btiinc arti-ts in tlit* 17ih and IHtli (inAi Ki.a, John (iodolfih, a physician 
centuries, viho gained repiiuition l»y their at Amsterdam, who died in 1008,at a very 
liaintini^s upon irlass. as Egmion of llir- advanced age, had rendered irnportutit 
mhigluim, Wolfg.uig Haiinigartnerof Knf- services in eheniislry, notwithsmndjng bis 
stein. Ill the'I’viol (who liied 1701), and dreams ef the transmutation of metals, 
tlii'ir eontempoVaiy .iontVroy, who painted, C'hemistrj is indebted to bim for an im- 
in a ehapel in London, the n-siirrection pro\"l construction offiirnace8,forfuci!- 
(>t'the Sailor. The Knowledge-* aeVpiired itatiiig maiA eliomical processes,’for the 
hy experience was not lo-t, but tJie prac- mode of jirepariiig the limiing nitric acid 
Tice of tlie ait was very limited. This by means of sulpburic acid, and for the 
jtiay be inferred from .some treatises salt (the sulphate of soda), which baelieen 
which <tre extant, as Viefs Art of Painting named from him, and W’liioh he discov- 


npon Glass. In Germany, painting upon 
glass was revived m the P.tth centun*. 
M. S. Flunk, of Mtnoriiburg, first attempted 
ti? restore it to its proper raak. He has 
been etn]4oye(I as a painter on glass at 
the royal jiorcelain niqimltictory at Mii- 
nich. The royal cabitief qf rneduhs pos- 
sessi's a Hirth of Christ .by liun, and the 
ehapel a Supper, which was mode in imi-- 
tafion of Diirer’e sihull Passion. (See 
S|Hitlfs patter in the Kunstblatt, or Journal 
of .\rts, 18&), No. 27.) The works in paint- 
I'd glass produced al Berlin and Vienna, are 
not cuiii|uiral)le with his. In tlic cast|o of 
Marmnhurgjin Pru8sfa,itceiilly rebuilt,are 
some paintings upon glass,which may even 
he cotnitured to tlio oucicAt specimens. 


cri’d accidentally in cotnuio* suit, as Ije 
p ns ohtaitiing from it tlig fuiuiug muriatic 
/acid, hy distillation with sulphuric acid. 
Astonished at huding a crystallized salf 
jiinuiig the residuum, possessing miulicinal 
jiroporties, he uatneil it sal mirabile (the 
wonderful salt). It is useil as a purfrative; 
is here uii|i tlwAe ftamd in a natural state, 
but is chiefly prepared hy art, and is a ' 
neutral sidt, containing water 56 nans, sul- 
lihuric acid 24.64, and soda li).36. Ite 
crystals are large, six-sided prisms, and it , 
lias a hitter, cooling taste. In a dry air, it 
falls into a white }K»wder, and .loses 56* ; 
imrts in the 160 of i^ weight, but sti)} re¬ 
tains its purgative propertia^ which are 
evcii increased in tha part which remains.. 
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r J^eartyvaU the Glauber’s telt consivned their vcsf^ls b^ beat, or bring tlicmio tJiu 
^ in America is preparei} ftora the e«a- state of hiacutt. before they are giasM'xl • 
water, and 'ppoc^iaily at tbo large salt- but the com^sutidn used by tiie Cl^tiiicNp 
i ;*'wort 5 s of Massachusetts.This sail isoli- resists watei* alter it has lieen once tjfied 
. tained.enly in the -aintgr, and ^;cms nut in the air, so os to-k^r dimiing in tiirf 
‘f;.to exist in solution in-the sea-water, but glazing liquid withoutirijury.'^ Thiagiies 
to lie itinned by the mutual decomposition them a groat advantage in Uio CGOnoiiiy 
pf the solutions of sulphate of rongnesia of fuel. 

. Jiinl chloride of sodium at a frwzing tern- l*ainters call giazin^ Uie laying u tnms- 
■peraturc. In fact, during the extreme cold pamit color over one of a din'ereuf tint, 
■weather, a crystalline dcjK»sit, consisting GaKtHTsetf, JobnThaopliilus, fu-ofessor’ 
c|)i(!fly of sulphate of soda, is (iirmed in the of tmtumi history and .botany, and Hiem- 
plcklo vats, whilst, m tem|K'nitim>s above her of the academy of Kcienccs ni Berlin, 
freezing, no other salts fir<'obtained from was born at l/'ijwic, Feb. 5, 1744. He 
tlie sanie menstruuni. e.vcept miiniite of died at Berlin, Ociolier, 17R>, Wlicro, after 
' siijphate of mairnesia, hytlru-chlu- having lived and labored.in tnaiiv other 

rates of magne.sia am! lime, &e,: hut no pl:ic»-s, be w as .superintendent of the Imi- 
sulplmtc of soda. Tliiit crystalline d('- laiije garden. He was a very scientific 
posit is taken out with iron raker,, hjiving bottuiist, and was tin-first to produce a sci- 
. strainers attached to iliem. and IS purified, inti fie, arrangement of Ibn'sl trees. Sei- 
for sale, hy crystallization: the lK,st foni'- er.il ve,!-y esteenied works were first pull¬ 
ed crystals are sometmies lb led and sold h'in d after his ilcsith, hy his son-in-l.aw 


« 


in their impure stale.* 

Gt-At'crs; a fisheniiaii of .\ii;liedoii in 
fjceotia, who was received among the na- 
trmal deities of Greicc, not long lw |t<ro 
the lime of .-FiSeh' in.'s, ami to \vlio>>i, us a 
• god of the sea, me {uiwt r of proplc-cv 
was attnhnted. Apollomu- inak^.s him 
render oracles to tho Argoinnis, on the 
eoaql of Mv>iiv. \See Ovid, .l/thnuoc;'/.., 
xiii. ftOi)} ‘ 

Gi-.\zi-vrr. To jircvent tiie jimetration 
of fttiid${ it is nei-esscrv that < art hen ves- 
, .stds should be gla/ed. or eovi j-ed witli a 
vitreous eoaling. TIk- materials ofeom- 
mon glas-s waitilil afiiird the most pi i a rt 
glazing to erockerv ware, wen* it mu that 
the ratio of its evpan.sion .ind coniij|i'tion 
i.s not the hamc .with that of tlie eli* : so 
that a glazing of this .sort 'is haiile to 
cracks and tissiires wiien e\[)o,sed to 
changes, of ieni|K'ratitre. A mixture of 
equal jiaris of ovule pf lead and g'-m.ml 
flints is found to Ik: u diiral>le glaze for the 
CgiTimon cream-colon'fl w'arr, and in g* n- 
erally uai-d that purpose. iThi- .e ma^ 
.■ tcrittls ^re first ground to an i .vtn nn ly fine 
jiov^der, and inivcd with water to liimi a 
tlijp liquid. The ware i.^ dipfu-d into thi{j 
fluid and drawn otit. The inoistiiie is 


(<i:4'hi|rd. iit Berlin. Among the liest are 
his ('(it(tlogta< PhnUariim (of the ^I'theii 
garden at 'I'rehtnlz.), hi« Consulmtiio Ejn~ 
rnstox Sii gi shtkimn' hi UnnA-i S^slenui 
Phtiiiarnm, ttr. JjHntbnttii unhUa dc Fnro 
subglohoso f# mutli in Marchia trpt~ 
riunJtu a (Ji-riirati tninslation of wliicii 
may he fouml in his diRsertations upon 
l)oiain,ni 3 vols. ; his rijstcnmue Intro- 
(Inelioi) to the Kiiowhalgo of Forestfi 
KinhUniiir zum Studium dcr 
/'orxhriitsin.irhnfl]; Jqs Biuctieo-Theoret- 
ical Ili'toryof .\Iedical I*lants(7Vieorc<iwJ- 
pni/ciisclLe Oes'kidil. Her Midiciiialfiflan- 
zr»,-. ins Natural History of the most nseful 
Domestic l*]aTiU‘ {J^'iiurfrrxchiddf dtr niiti- 
lichxt'n lUthcimw^un (ItuwJisi); his Bo- 
tauim Jiledica lpuhlisli<d hy F, W. A. 
l.udt r>, one of In.s mo.st distinguisheil pu¬ 
pil-) ; ami hisKeinarks in Belation toliota- 
iiy and Medieine {Bfmcrkuiigin m Hrzug , 
itjf lidtnnik uud Akdirin). Ifia diwwrta- 
tuins an- to Ik; fiumd jmrtly in the Me¬ 
moirs of the Friends of Nattmi] History, 
at Bi-rliti. in the Annals of th(« Berlin ■ 
.'\cademy, and in the Vtiriiuies (Mannigff^- 
tigkeiten) oft Martini, us well us many 
valu.'ihle botanic i’utalogues. Ho alsopule 
lishoil the sticomJ eililnin of the PkUom- 


soon' absorbed bj the clay, ‘leaving tlio 
glazing particles ufiontlie .Surface, 'Fhew 
aro afterwards melted by iiie heat of' the 
kill), and constitute a unifomi and durable 
vitreous costing. The English and French 
manufacturers find it ncceswiry to harden 

^ .Sec Mr D. B .**milfi'8 Kseoy on thf Prffmru- 
fion of Oiaubrr’t and Bjisom iS^ttand Magwun, 
fi-om Sftt-Water, iiithoarvl numtH r«f ilie Joaniitl 
«f dll' Plafodtlj'hia Colk-ge ol Phamiacj, fin,i 
sc-nei. 


p/im fifofimtcff of Linna-iis. The Englisli‘ 
iiatnrahst Catesby biis, in honor of bint, 
given the name Okdif^ to an exotic 
plant. 

(iLKE, in mifsic ; a vocal comiKisitioii in 
tliriM* or more jmrts, geiiornlly cxinsisting 
of more titan one tnovetiieDt, tlio subject 
of wiitcli may bo oitlicr gay, tender or 
grave, bacchanMiuii, amatory or pai* 
tbctic. 

,GLEit'HE,N, B,Tjest, acconkig to 8 ome» 
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Tx>uis, lioum, spiranf Irotn' a oetobrated 
(ionnan laniiiy how extinct, <pcrit on a cru: 
tuxie to PaleatihC, ibuf'ht agoiiiat ami waa 
uikpn*pri8oucr by tbcTwrits.' The-fbllow- 
ing 4toiy w Veiatmi of him, for the. trutli 
‘t of wiiieh wc will not vouch. One day^ 
as the iinforTunutc ntan was at work on 
the road, the sultun% daughter ^w him, 
atul, moved by pity and love,, oftiired him' 
his fhiedtlin, if .he would Hy wjith her and 
nmkc her his wife. ■ 'In vain did, he plead 
to her, tliat he had u wife atid ehiidren at* 
Itonie. The jirineesH, useil only to the 
customs ,of her ou ii country, saw no ol»- 
stturle in that. 'Fhey i scaped, and arrived 
by sea at Venice. The, ccaiiit here learn¬ 
ed that his wife and childnsi were y«!t 
living, and anxiou-ly awaiting his le- 
fiirii. He h/isleiicd to Korne, and, after 
his sultana washapfi/ed, he olituineil per¬ 
mission from (lie fiu|K> to keep both his 
wjv'Cii, with whtlm he li\ed theneeforth 
in liappine...s ; and his first wdi> had the 
generositj to divide her hiislijuid's lovi* 
wall lier. without wlioso help she would 
iH-viT again have sis'ii jiis face. 'I'he 
count's moimment, upon winch he was 
represi'iited with both Ins wi\ es, was for¬ 
merly to he seen In the ’lleneilietine 
ehun'h u[hui the I\‘tersl>erg at Kiftirt,and 
ts iKiw at (jolhn. 

(fi.r.iM, John Williahi f/Oiiis, born at 
Rrmsielwn, a small town in the princi- 
ftahfy HallM'rsladt. April 2, 1719, dicii 
Febrn^y !H, IKKl. at llalherstailt, wln re 
he was si'crctary Jo the cathedral chapter, 
and at the stime time Canon of the chapter 
of Waldcek. llo lost his father when 
young, Ills, poem on the death of wJio.m 
sliows the c;irl_\ developement of his poet¬ 
ical tnlcnf. In 172.':!, he w'etit to the uni- 
vei-sity of Halle, alter having been main¬ 
tained up to that time by cliaritahle per¬ 
sons, lj/ was one of his iMIow students 
and tiieiKis; iMith took the Kopion and 
(Jreek potJs as their models. Tn 1740, 
(Jleim led the university, and, after some 
tim<’, became .secretary to [iriiice William, 
son of the margrave of llrandonburg- 
Seliwcdt. At this period, be niaile the 
acipiaintaiK'u of Kleist, another Goniiaii 
poet, ami became bis iiitimato friend; the 
two jHiets ari’ mentioned in (lormaii liter¬ 
atim* like- two brothers. With Sulzer, 
llamler, (iniuii, A’C., they joined the. i«irty 
of llosmer against thalot (k»ttsche,(l. (q. v.) 
The s«'cond Silesian wan in 1744, w-p- 
arated the two friends; and Gleiin, after 
many vici,ssitiides of foi 1 »irie, was appiynt- 
ed Secretary of the eatli^dral chapter of 
Halherstadt, in I747. (Jleirn’s element 
was friendsliip. Ho corrt*sjionded with 

. i> 


all the 'princii^ whs hi ^termany,' and '" 
enjoyed the all^tion of all. 'His corre- , 
niondencc is, therefore, "vejy inteqBWHig. 
Gleim was never married! His niece, 
Sophia, Dorothea Gleim, whom be lias 
frequently sung, under the name of Ole- 
niinde, kept his house. He acquired tho 
greatest reputation bf his moituil songs; 
which app^red under tlie name and in . 
Uie charaetcl- of an old grenadier, at tho 
time when Frederic the Great filled all 
Ilurope with the fame of his aclrievetpents. 
Two ye.ats before his death, he became 
blind. Klopstock wrote on ode to his 
iiieniory. He was buried in his garden, 
in Hallierstadt, and, according to his last 
will, some simple urns, wiih the names of 
his frierid.s who died befotti him, are 
arriiiigeil around his own. Hi.s works 
have fjc**n pulilished; Gleim’s SiimmUich^ 
Wtrkv„ erste firvfluaiausgabeausdeji Dick- 
krs Haniisrliriflen (lurch fK KiMr ; 7. . 
small vols. ^Halhe.rsladi,18ll—Id). Kdrte 
lias also written his life, < 

GnrN’oowEH,Owen,wholiasbeen some- , 
times calh'tl the tftdlace of Wales. The 
ju'ccisc date of liis birth is inirertain, sopie 
fiving it 111 1;349, oihem in i:i54. The place 
of hi.s fiain ity w'u> Tn'fgam. in Pembroke¬ 
shire, wln-n* he was born of Fllcn, a lineal 
descendant from ('athariiie,daughter and 
lieire’s.*. to I.leweJlyii, last prine.e of VV'ales. 

,Vt an early age. he was st-nt to Loudon 
for cilnciitioii, and, ei^i •ring himself of one 
of the. inns df court, stmlied for the Fng- 
hsh bar, tint n‘hiiqiiis}ied the protl'ssiou 
»ui being ap|>uintc(i 'sciUif'cr to Richard 
II. .lojo Goch. a contemjKiniry bard, 
givc's a .splendid description of his family 
mansion, ori^thcr jialace; and, indeed, he 
ajqH’ai-s at this time to have exercised 
considerable ti'iidal influence, carrying on, 
with great spirit, a eontm of some dura¬ 
tion with Reginald, lord Grey do KuUiyii, 
res|K*eting an estate culled Froesau, in ' 
which he was,for a ume, successful; but, 
on the deposition of liie royal jiatroii, by 
Henry of Rolingbmke, his old uiitagonist _ 
took advantage of the unsetthsi state of 
tjie country to renew bis iibur|iation. Nor 
did his evil practices end hen-; for Grey, 
'iM'ing charged witJi the delivery of a sum¬ 
mons to Owen,•from the new king, to at¬ 
tend him on }iis Scotcli expedition, pnr-'». 
poSi'ly neglected to deliver it. Glen- 
dower was, in eonsi'qiieiice, outlaWtHl for " 
disnflectioii; his enemy seized iqion all bis 
lands, and the iwrliameiu treated his re- 
inonstrances w'itli neglect. (Jleiidower , 
forcibly dispodlessed Grey of his lands, ' 
and, having siiceoeiled in ntising a.con- 
siiknihle force, caused himself to be pro*, 


.. a. 
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«deiraed prince of Woles, September 2(^ 'Sents this line. The poles of the earth am 


1400. To this measiirOflie^s smd to have 
been incited by some traititionary iwoplie- 
cies uf Merlinmid cerbiiu it is, that iiuiby 
of bis cbuntiymeii of* consideration wore 
. induced, by me sonic motives, to join his 
stundaitl. He delated the king’s trou|is 
under sir Eiiwarif^ortinicr, and Henry 
put in motion against him thn‘e grand 
■ divimons of his imny ; b»it Owen, retiring 
to tlie^'mountaiiis, failed hil attempts to 
bringhim to action; and, the ndjelhon of 
tlie rercys hrcakiiig out, he joined the 
cua}iUon,'cnusing hiiiisi:if, ut iIm' sann; tiiiic, 
to be formally eiownn d, at Macliyidaetli, in 
Montgomi'iysliire. *• soveraign of Wales.” 
The rashness oi' Henry Percy brought on 
the faUil Iwttir* of trlirewsbiuy. bell're all 
bis Welsli auxiliaries had eoiiuMip. 'fheir 
pririce, howeier, is s;»d to ha\ol>eenso 
■iiear as to have rceontioilrctl the acthm 


the cxtrauihies of tins axis; tliat on the 
nortli is called the antic, that on the,south, 
the antardic pole. The celestial polep aro 
imapnaty points in die heavens, CKncily 
above the terrestrial poles, 'flic hraznn' 
ineriilian is the circ)^- in which the urtili- 
ciid giolsf turtis, divided into ihX) degreea. 
Evciy circle is Rui^Hiserl to fee divided 
into UtiO equal parts, called drg-rciij^ cacji 
degm* into <50 equal parts, called mimdcs, 
each iiiimitc into (Kf “qual [Htrts, caUeii 
suoniia, &c.; a dtigrec is thcrclim; only a 
relative idea, and not an alisulubf quantity, 
except when njiplicd to a great ciirle of 
the ciirtli, as to the eijuator or to a merid¬ 
ian, m wtiieh ruses it is (50 gi'ogruphieal 
miles, or <504 English miles. A liegree 
of a graat circle in tin* henvens is a Kpaco 
nearly eifiial to twice the ai>par(‘nt diame¬ 
ter <.'f the sun; or to twice that of tlic 


‘ from die top of a lolly tree ; but, seeing ail 
was lost, directly rt>treated, and eoniiiiued 
his niaraudiiiji waifare, 'J'his he kejtt up 
witli various success, occasionally as.Mstcd 
by Charles VI of Erance. with whom a 
pj'Kfy of bis is }<‘t «'x:aiit, daud l-lO-l, in 
which he IS styled “((Menus, Dei tlratia 
Priuoejis WulliiC." Finding it iinposMhle 
to subdue him, Heiirj, in Mlo. eonde- 
scended to treat willi him^ hut Ooen 
died during the negotiation, wliieii iva«, 
however, eontinued'and ratilii'd by his 
son, Memlyd ap OiK-n, FehriJfirj it4, 141<5. 

(>i.OB£, 111 gt:otnefi v; a round, solid 
l» 0 (jy, which maj Ik‘ conceiteil to Ihj 
' gciK'nited liy the n-volution of a semi¬ 
circle aiiout Its diameter. (S‘e Sphf.rc.) 
dobt, or Artificial G/otr, m gef.gniphy 
, . and jistronomy, is inert- jiartieularly uwd 
* to denote a giol^* of metal, pla.ster, {'h/ht, 
pasteboard, &c., on the surlace of winch 
is drawn a inai». or rejircsenfation of eithe: 

■ .the lieayens or the earth, with the .s<‘v< ml 
circles wl'iieh are conmivoil u|K>n them; 
the fbrmcp being I'allcd tlie terrestrialpinbt, 

. (Uid the latter the celestial s;iob(. The 
Cckslial Globe is an inverted represeiila- 
tion of tlic heavens, on whieli the stars 
are marked according to their wweial situ¬ 
ations. ’]|’he diurnal motion of this globe 
is from east to west, to ropn-sent the appa¬ 
rent diumid motion of tlie sun and atars. 

• ‘Tlie eye is sunjjoiWMi to lie jilaerul in the 
geotre of ibis giolie, l»q^ in fa<-t, it is iM-yomJ 
the stars. The Terrestrial Globe is an arti¬ 
ficial repreaentatiou of the earth, exhihit- 
ing iwjpoat ilivisions. The diurnal ime 
lioij of this glolie js froni^ west to east.— 

’ The. axis of the eartii is an imaginary linn 
i|)assing through its centre; and the wire 
«fiL^ich tlie antficial globe turns, rapre- 


nuK'ii, when considerably clevale.<l above 
the horizon.. Degrees are itwrki’d with a 
small cipher, minutes with one dash, sec¬ 
onds with two, thirds vvitii three, &c. *, 
thus, 2.5° 14' Jill"' are 2.5 degrees, 
11 miniife.s, 22 si'ronds, 2,5 thinks, lii the 
upjHT si-micircle of tlie brass ineridiuii, 
these degives are miiiilHTeil 10, 20, &c., 
to IK), from the equator towanls the (loles, 
and are tised for finding the latitudes of 
places. On die lower si-inirirclo of the 
lira-'S luerhlian, they an; numlierqd 10, *20, 
&:e., to IH), Irom the jioles towwds tin; 
(‘cjiiafor, and an' usi-d iu the eleratioii of 
the jKiles. (Sec Deface.) (in'iit cin'Iesi, 
as tlie e(|u;‘tor, ixliptic, and the eolures, 
divide the globe into two equal parts. 
Small eiivles, as the rn*pic«, jsilar envies, 
parallels of latitude, A’e., divaie tin' globe 
into two unequal parts. iVI(!ndiaii.s, or 
lines of longitude, an: semicircles, extend¬ 
ing fi-om the nortli to the south pole, and 
euttiug the equator at right migles. Flve- 
ry plueo upon the gloln; is supposed to 
have a ineridian {tassing through it, though 
there be only 24 drawn upon tlie terres¬ 
trial globn; Uie'd('ficiei)cy is supjiliei^by 
the brass meridian. When the sun comes 
to tlie ineridian of any {iliiee, (not within 
the polar circles), it is noon or iiiid-clay at 
that ]iiuce. The,first meridinu is that 
Iroin vvhicli geographers la'gin to raekon 
the longitudes of [itaces. In English riiajis 
anil globes, the first meridian is a semi¬ 
circle, snp|HiHC(l to passthrough Loiuloii, > 
or the royal observatory at <JnK;nvvich. 
'J’he ciquaior (q, v.), a great circle of tlie 
<*arth, eqiudistant fhiin the iioles, divuleiii 
the glolie into t^o hemisjihdres, iiorthorn 
and southern. The latitudes ol‘ filaceB arc 
reckoned fioirlTlic equator northward and 
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(ioiithward, and Uio Idneitades'are renk- 
upon it' eastward, and westward. 
The tjiqimtor, when reierred to the heav-' 
euB^s culled the equinoctial, becaese, when 
tin: Him up|ionrH in it, the days and ni^his' 
are equal all over the world, viz., IS'boiirs 
each. The d(K.‘lination ol‘ the sun, stars, 
and filnnets, is counted 'frotn the equi- 
lioctiiil qprthwurd and southward; and 
their right ascensions nni reckoned u[»on 
it enstwanl round the celestial globe, Iroiri 
0 U) .‘KIO degrcijs. ’I’he ecli|»lic (q. v.) is 
a great rirclc. in which the sun makes Ins ' 
. ,‘i|>paivnrannual progre.ss among tlie fixed 
stars. It is the real jiath of the earth 
round the sun. Tlie points at whieli the 
ecliptic intei'Seets tiiu> equator, gt an angle 
of 2:1°,28', are called the fqninurtial poiiiif:: 
the ei'liptie i.s situated in the middle of the 
zodiu<‘. 7'he apparent p.ith of the .sun 
is e.itlier in the e(|UiiK)etial, or in tines 
nt'urlj jiarallel to it, and Ins njijmreut an¬ 
nual path may 1 h: traced in the heavens, 
!>y ol).s» r\ mg wlial jiarlienlar eoiistella- 
liofi ill the vodiue is on the iiieri<lian 
at iriidiiiglit; the opposite eonsfe,llnti(>n 
will sliow, very nearly, the Min’s jilace 
at noon oii the same day. The zodlae 
(q. V.), on the eelcstial globe, is a spare 
winch evtends about 8° on either siile 
of the eeliptic. Within this U lt the nio- 
tioris of the plimeLs an' iierfornied.— 
•SYgJw of the Hiwlirtr. 'I'ln* eeliplie and 
zodiac are tliv tiled into 12 equal jaifts, 
called Jign-t, each i-ontaiiihig .‘10"; and 
the, sun iiuikes his apjiarent annual prog- 
n:s.s through tin' lU'lipiie, at thi' rate of 
"tienrly u degree in a day. 'flie names of 
the signs, and the days on whieli the sini 
enters them, an' given in theartieie Eelip- 
tir. 'I’lie i-olures, two great eireles jiass- 
iiig,'oiu' through tlie jioiiits Aries and 
J,.ihra and the poles of tlie world, the 
other through Oaiicer and (’-ajirieoni and 
the [Miles of the world, liave thi'ir uses in 
nieehanU’al geograjilij. That passing 
thniugli .Aril'S and Libra is culled the 
eqq^nortial eoliire; that pussii^ through 
('aiieer and (’uprieorn, the soLsdtud eolun'. 
'riie tropics arc two smaller circles, each 
2.T’ 28' frhm the equator, with which they 
are [mnillel ; the northern is called the 
iropr of Cancer, die soutliom the tropic 
of Cajrncum. The tropics are the limits' 
of the torrid zone, northward and south¬ 
ward ; and within tlmsc lioundaries .alone 
is the sun t'ver seen vertical, 'fhe [lolar 
eirck's are two small cirelcs, jiarallel to 
the f'quator (or equinoctial), at the <ys- 
iiuice of Gtr Ji2' front it, Ind 23° 28^ from 
the poles. The northern is called die 
arctic, the sotithcni, the ifiUarctic circle. 


Parailelil'of* latitude, liracircles< 
dnt’wn - through every ten degrees of lati'- • 
tude, on thc vterreHtr^l' gipbe,'pomlle] to ; 
, the equator. Every place tho globe is 
suptxised tQ liave* a parallel of mtitude 
drawn through it, though there are gen¬ 
erally only Jd parallels'of latitude drawn 
on the terre.scrial globe. The hour cicely 
on tlie artificial globe, is a small cardie of 
brass, witli *hn index, or [lointer fijeed to " 
the north ])oU'. 'I’he hour circle ie! divid¬ 
ed into 24 cqtial parts, correspond!^ to 
the horn's of the day; and these are again 
subdivided into halves and quq|ter8. The - 
Irori/on (q. v.) is a great cire.le, whic/i scfi- 
T^nites the visifile half of the heavens from 
the invisible ; die eartii lieiug considered , 
as a point in tJie cetiU'c of the sjihere of the 
rived stars. Horizon,when apjihcd to'die 
earth, iseilhersonsiblc or rational. Theseiv 
sihle or \ isihie horizon is die circle which 
houmls onr view, where the sky ajipears 
to touch tile earth or sea. 'I'he sensible 
iiori/qil extends only a few miles; lor 
examjih', if a man of six feet high were to 
stand on a large [ilaiie, or on the surface 
of tlie sea, tlie utmost extent of Ins view, 
ii[Hni tlie earth or the sea, would be only 
a M'lT few iiiil^s. Tlu\ rational or tnn 
liori/oii, IS an imaginary jdane, j«Ls.sing 
tinoiigli the centre of the earlli, [lai'ullel 
to the sensible bori/on. It determint's die 
ris'ing and netting of the sun, stai-s and 
plaiiefc-. Tlie woodi^v horizon, cireuni- 
M'ribmg the artiliciul globe, re|)resents the 
rational bori/on ou tho earth, This hon- ' 
zon IS div ided into seveial eoneentne cir¬ 
cles, arranged in the following order: 
One contains tlie 112 points of the eoinpasis, 
divided into half and quarter points. The 
di'grees in each [Miint art' to he found in 
the sMiqilitude circle. Another contains 
the 12 signs of die zodiac, with the fignn* 
and eliaraeter of each sign; and another 
contains theiiajs of the month, answ'cr- 
iiig to each di'gree of the sun’s jikiee in 
tlie eeliptie, and tiio 12 calendar luontlis. 
'fill' cardinal points of tlie horizon arc. 
('ust, west, north and south, 'flic canli- 
n«tl points in the heavens am the zenith, 
the nadir, nml the points wliem the sun 
rises and sets. Tlic cardinal points of tlu? 
ecliptic ait' Uic'eqtiinoetiai and solstitial 
[Mvints, which mark out the fimr seasons- 
of the year; and die cardinal signs are, 

°f Aries, SoCuuecr, £!:Lilira, and l/JCai)- 
rieorii. The zenith is a point in tho heav- ' 
CHS exactly over head, and is the elevated 
[Mile of our horizon. The nadir is a point 
in the heavens claetly und^r our fevjt, being 
the depressed jk)1c of our horizon, and the 
zcnitli, or t'levated pole, of the horizon of 
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; • . tHUf^nnt^todes. Thepoieofahv oincle >£< a 
: point on die sucface m tke globe, IK)^ (Iis> 
' '’Wait fitMu every.part of tjie idfcte Thus 
yioles of tlie world are 90’ ftotn every 
'■ • part of the etpnuor; tiiepoles of t)ie ecliptic 


Stce drawn tlirough every J5“ of the ora¬ 
tor, eaoh answering to an hohr. The 
brasH theridian, and iheso circles olwaye 
eorreapond. (F*xf ah account of riin^te, 
aee Cwmait. For oil account of tlie zones,' 


(on the celestial globe) art* fK)® from Oicry ' sec Zone.'^ *rhe crepusculuni, or twilight,' 
jwrt of the ecliptic^ and 23® 28' from the is tliat faint iidit'which we oerceive bc- 
{Kilcsof die equinoctial; consequently they 


. are situated in jhe arctic and antarctic 
circK-s. Every' circle on ilivi gfobo, wheth¬ 
er real or imogiuary, lins two jiok's dia- 
inctrically opjiusitc to each other. The 
qiiuinoctial points are Aries and Libra, 
whet© tliefeclipiic cuts the equinoctial. 
The fHiint Aries is called the vernal eijvhwjf^ 
and the point Libra tlx* autunmal equinox. 

; When tlw; snn is in cither of these jioints, 
the days and nights on every part of the 
globe are eijuai to each other: The sol¬ 
stitial iKihits are Cancer and Caftriconi. 
When the snn ciitere Cancer, it is tlic 
iongesi day to all the inhabitants on the 
north, side of thfl equator, and the shortest 
diiv to those on the south .side. When 
Uie sun enters Capru'orn, it is the .xhon- 
est day to those who live in north lati¬ 
tude, and the longt'st ilay to those who live 
in soutii latitude. A hemisphere is half 
fbe surface of the gloix*; for every great cir¬ 
cle divides die glolic inlotwo hemispheres. 
The horizon di> ides the upper from tlu;.lo w- 
* er hemisphere in the heavens: the typiutor 
s<’j«irates die northern from the sotiUiern 
oil the eartli; and* the brass meridiuii, 
standing over any place on da* terrestrial 
globe, divides the eastern from the wot- 
erri hemisphere. The latitude of a place, 
on die terrestiia! glolx^ is its distance fruiii 
the equator in degretw, minutes, or geo¬ 
graphical miles, &c., and is reckoned dli “ 
the brass meridian, from die cipiator to¬ 
wards the north or south pile. (See Ltd- 
'itude.) The quadrant of altitude is a thin 
piece of brass, divided upwards from 0 to 
SO’, dow'iiward, from 0 to 18®; when used, 

. it is generally screwed to the bra.ss merid- 
ian. The upfxir divisions determine the 
tlildaoccs of places on the earth, the dis¬ 
tances of die celestial iKxiies, their lati¬ 
tudes, &c.; and the lower divisions jOK 
appjj^ to ^ding the iieginnmg, die end, 
and duration of uvilight. The longitude 


ia dmt faint light'H'hk'h we pereeivebc- 
fore the sun rises and after he sets. It is. 
produced by the rays of ligfit iHiiiig re- 
iracUHl in then- passage through die earth’s 
atinoRplieiv, and n'flected from the difturt ■ 
ent iiarticles thereof. Tlie twilight is sup- 
j>os«*d to end in the. evening, when the 
sun is 18® U'low die liorizou. 'Tlie angle 
of {lositioii 1 h'IVK‘C 1 ) two places on the 
terrustrial glolie, is*an angle at die zenidi 
of oife of iIm' places, formed by die iiie- 
ridian rif ihiu place, aii<l a vertical circle 
IiOKsiiig throiigli the oilier place, measured 
on the lioriy.oii, from the elevated jmle to¬ 
wards the M'rtical circle. Khunihs are 
the di\isioM.s of the horizon into 32 
parts, culled the ‘points of the compass. 
Proldem 1 ..—'JTo Jind Ike latitude of an}/ 
place. —Rule. Turn die globe till the place 
comes to the gnuhiated edge of the brazen 
meridian, and the deg'n-e on die meridian 
with which the pknk* <‘oiTcspouds is the 
latitude north or south, us it may lie north 
or south of die equator. ProUetn 2.— 2b 
find the longiliule of anif place. —Rule, 'runt 
the globe till the place eomes to tlx* bra- 
,zcn meridiuii, inul tin- degree on die equa¬ 
tor, inlciia’cted by the bra/en meridiuii, 
shows the longitude. Prohkm 3.—7b 
find anp place on Ike tslifr, hamifc the lati¬ 
tude and lon^tt'de rf tluii place given .— 
Rule, ^’iiid the longitude of’ the given 
placo on the equator, bring it to dial |iart 
of die brass meridhui whieh is iiijriils^red 
from the equator tow unis the {>olt‘s; and 
tiien,urider the given latitude, on die liruss 
nieri<Iiun, you will find the place required. 
Problem 4 .—To find the difference of lati¬ 
tude of anq two places. —Rule, if the 
places an* in the same hemisphere, bring 
each to the meridian, and subtract tjic 
latitude of)|he one from that of tiic od^; 
if ill different iiemis)>beres, add the lali- ’ 
tude of the one to that of the other, and 
the .sum will show the difference of lati¬ 
tude. Prohlem «'».—2b find the d^erenee 


of a ptoce, <mi the terrestrial globe, is the ^longitude between anp two places.—-Rule. 
‘distance of the meridian of that {ilace from wring one of the places to the brazen ■ 
the first meridian, reckoned in degrees 


meridian; mark its longiunte; then bring 
die other place to die rtteridian, and the' 
number of degrees between its Iwgitude 
and that of the first mark is the diflerence, 
ofriongitude. When this sum exceeds 


and parts of a degree, on the equator. 

Lon^tude is either eastweynl or westvvard, 
acewdiug as a place is to die cost or west 
of the first raendian. No„ place can have . 
more than 180®, Or btdf the circumference 180°, take it froth 3fX)°, and the remainder 
of the dolie. (Sep Lemgitude.) Hour will be the difference of longitude. Pnw,- 
ciircl.es ^ the some as meridians They lem 6 .—To fiAd (hs distance between ^ ‘ 



When the distance is leas 
than 90°, la/ the quadrant of altitude over 
iwth tl^ places, so tliat the division mork-i 
ed Chmay be on one of the places; then 
^tlie degree cut by the otiior place will 
show uju distance in degrees. MiilUply 
these degrees by (J9i, uiJd the jiroduct 
wUi l)e the distance in English miles. 
The disuigcc between two places, with 
tlie angle of position, nmy be found, at 
the same time, in the foiiowing inniiner: 
Elevate the globp for one of the pljiees, 
'bring it to the m'eridi^, screw tlie quud.* 
^it of altitude over it; then move tlie 
quadrant till it come over the other place, 
and ol)serve wlial degree of it'tliis last 
place euts. Subtract this distance fniiii 
90°, and the nimuiiuler will he (In* <lis- 
tanco in degnsJH. 'f he quadrant of alti¬ 
tude, on the horizon, will now .show the 
angle of ]V)S)tiou. When the <listaiiee is 
greater than 90°, find the antipodes of one 
of the places, and measure the ilistuiiee 
N'twi-en this and the other pliua> wiih 
the quadrant of ultitiale. Sulitruct this 
diatanee from IHO, and the remainder 
will Im' the whole ilishince ref|uired. 
JVhen the an^lf of pointion ts retjuirtd, this 
■ease may !)« penTormed thus: 1. Elevan- 
the globe for the anli|iodes «tf one of the 
places, and, .having fixed the quadrant 
over it, bring its e<lge over the* other plaee, 
and add the degive ctit by it to 1*0° and 
the sum will he the distanec required, 
Tlie quadrant will show the posiu»>n; 
ojily, W. must he reail for K.; E. for VV.; 
N, fi*r. S.; and S. fiir N. ProM< m 7 .— 
The hour bein^ gtrrn at miif place, to find 
loKal hour it w tn any other part of the 
trorUL —Kule. llring the jilaei*, at whieh 
the time is given, to the meridian, set the 
index to the given hour, then turn the 
globe till the other place comes to the 
meridian, and the index will show the 
time R*quin^. Ohs. I'he I'urth turns 
rounil on its axis troni the W. towards 
tlie E., and causes a diffi'rent part of its 
sur^M* to be successively pn'seiited to the 
sun. When the meridian ftf aii)[ place 
is directly ojiposite to the sun, it is then 
noon to all places on that meridian. Me¬ 
ridians towards the E, come opposite to 
the sun sooner than those towards the W.; 
and hence the iteoplc tlien; have noon 
much sooner, and all the other hours of 


qwbe: 

will have noon mie Jhotd’ sooner; tl' 
if it fe 360° or 45°, it will have noon two or ' 
three hours sooner tlian tjie other ; and so 
on, in Uie same proportion, for all^laceo 
farther removed. Placejs that lie 15°, 30°, * 
or 45°, to the W, of tliat place at which it 
is noon, will have noon one, twoi or tiiroe 
hours later; and so on, in the same p^ • 
portion. Problem B,— 7h adjust tte gleAe 
far the latitude, zenUh, and sun's placet— 
Knie. For the latitude: elevate tne pole , 
above the horizon ucoonling to the lati¬ 
tude of the place, and the globe will be< 
adjusted for the latitude. For the zenith: 
.screw the quadrant of altitude on the me¬ 
ridian, at the given degree of latitude, , 
roimting from' the equator towards the 
el* van'd pole, and the globe jWill be recti¬ 
fied for tlie zenith. For the suti's place 
fiu<l the sun’s place on the horizon, and . 
tjien bring the plaee which corrcsjionds' 
tlicivto, found on the ecliptic, to the me¬ 
ridian,and set the hour index to 12atnoon; 
then wijl the globe he ud|nsted for the • 
sun’s place. Problem 9.— 'to finil the sun's 
declination. —Hide. Urmg the sun’s place 
for the givi'ii day to the brass meridian, 
and till' degi'ee over it will be the. decli¬ 
nation sought: or bring tlie day of tlie 
month marked on the analemma, to the 
hra-Js iri'Tidian, tuid the degree over it will 
be the declination, as liefore. 1. The dec¬ 
lination of the sim U'ing its distance north 
or south from the equator, this (irobiem is 
evaetly the same as that for finding the 
latitiideof n place. 2. The greatest nortli ' 
decliiiattnii, 28', is when the sun en- 
tei-s Cancer, .lime 21sl, The greatest 
south declmatioii, 23° 28', is when it 
enters (capricorn, December 21st. Pro6- 
lem 10.—To find the sun's rising and 
silling far a given day, at a given place.— . 
Rule. Ele vate the globe for the sun’s dec¬ 
lination ; bring the given place 't,o the * 
ineridiati; set the index to 12, and turn * 
the glolH' till the given place comes to the 
eiksteni edge of the liorizon ; then the in- ' 
de.\ will show the time of the sun’s rising. , 
Next bring the^iven place to the western 
edge of the horizon, and the "index‘will 
show the hour at which-the sun sets. If 
the hour circle lyive a double row of fig- 
una, make use of that which increases _ 
towards the E.; tlie sun’s rising and set- ' 
ting may then lie fouud at once, by bring- 


the day will be proporlioiiahly advtuieed. ing the tilacC'only to the eastern edge of 
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Tho enrtli takes 24 hours m turn on its 
axis, and the rate at whicli it turns every 
hour may lie found, hjt (hvidijig 360° 

24; the quotient, 15, is the iiumlier ol 
dogrees the earth turns in an hour. Hence 
• it 18 tliat tt place lying 15^U> tlie east of 
‘44 


ypi,. V. 


the horizon; for the index will point on 
one row to the hour of rising; and on the 
other (that wjiiqh increases towards the ■ 

* Piiid the day of ilie moiith oy the horixoii, aa4 
ii^^inst It, ill the .idjoiniiig circle, Will be found (liis ■ - 
sign anil degree in wliicii tiiu sun is for tliat day., 

4 • , 
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' W.) W the hour of scnmg. By thiajprob- 
; Jem wi% her found tlu lengSk of tht day and 
night,. Double the'time of tJie sui/s eut-^ ‘ 
ting, and it will give the lengtli^ tlieday. 
Double tlie time of sun’s rising, and it 
will give the length of the night. Problan 

11. —Tojind all those places in the torrid zone 
to wlUch the sun is vertical on a given day .— 
Rule. Find Hie sun’s place for tin; given 
day, bring it to tiic meriditui, mark the dec¬ 
lination, and turn tlio glul)c round, when 
all those places wliicii pass under that 
mark of the meridian, will have the sun 
vertical on the given day. By the ana- 
lemma, bring the day of the inunih, mark¬ 
ed uiKtn tlie niudenuiHi, to the bniziwi m»'-' 
ridian, and mark tlie doelinatiun: then the 
places will l»e fdupd as above. ProUlcm 

12. —The day, hour and place being given, 
tofirul at what ptaces of the, iarth the sun is 
then rising aiut setting; whtre it is noon and 
wddnigkt, —Rule. Find the plaee to which 
the sun is vertical at the given hour, bring 
the same to the meridian, and adjust the 
glolnj to a latitude equal to the siiiiV dee- 
lination. Then, to all places under the 
western side of the horizon, the siiu is 
rising; to those aliovo the eii<teru Imn/on, 
the sun is setting; to all those under the 
upper half of the brazen incridian, it is 
noon: and to all those under the lower 
lialf^ it is midnight. Problem Id .—To 
show, by the globe, the cattsc of day and 
night.—The sun .sttries U|) 0 U the earth, and 
illuininatcs that half only vvhicli is turned 
towards him: the other half is in darkne.ss. 
But, as the earth turns round on its axis, 
from W. to F., once in 24 hours, every 
meridian upon the eurtli will, in that time, 
successively be pre.seiitcd to tlie sun, and lie 
deprived of its light again. Rule. F-le- 
vate the globe for the Sun’s .deelinaiion, so 
that the sun may lie in the zenith, and the 
horisjon will lie the terminator, or boun¬ 
dary circle, of light and tlarkncss: that 
lialf of tlie, earth above the liorizou enjoys 
light; that half lielow' the horizon will lie 
in daj^ness. Put a patch u|kiii a glolie, to 
represent any place, turn tin- gjolie round 
frOTi W. to E., and vvheji the jiJat.‘ cofnes 
to the western side of the iiurizon, the sun 
appeare to’ die inhafiitcnts of that place 
to bo riring in the E.; hut it is more 
properly the ibhalritants of that yilace 
rising jn die ' W. (So on to turn die 
globe round, and the place will a-st^ciid 
lugher towards the meridian in a contrary 
direction. When the place has arrived 
ax the meridian,, it wtill then lie noon 
there, an<l that sun will lie at his g^ea^test 
altitude for that day. Continue to turn 
the globe, and die plape will gradually 


recede from the meridian, and decline 
towards the eastern horizon, which will 
* cause die appearance of the sun descending 
towards die W. When the placfi has 
arrived at the eastern horizon, as it i.s-tlien> 
going iKilow the boundary of light and 
darkness, die sun will appear to be setting 
iu tlic W. The place, lieing now at a 
givnier distance than thmf that point 
where the sun is vertical, is deprived of 
his light, tuid continues in^darkiiess till, by 
the- revolution of the earth, it arrives ngiiili 
at the w estem hori/on, w lien tljo sun will 
appear to rise as Is'fore. The sun is ob¬ 
viously rising, at the same time, to all 
phu'es on the western side of the horizon, 
niid setting, at the same time, to all jilaces ■ 
oil the eastern side of the horiztin. Prob,, 
hni 14 .—To show, by the globe, the cause 
of the rurirty of the seasotts .—When die 
sun is in tlie equator, die horizon will 
ix'pn seiit the terminator, or lioundary cir- 
ele of light and darkness; and, the pole-> 
iM'ing made to eoineide with it, we ^llall 
have a fur representation of the twn sea- 
soiir., spring luid autumn ; for, its nij’s then 
evtctiding iK)'’ ('verv way from the verti¬ 
cal |Kiint, both poles will ho ilhniiiiinu>d. 
When the sun is in tlie tropie of Cancer, 
lieing 2^1’.° farther to the N. than licfore, 
his rays willeMeinl 2.‘M'"beyoiiil the north 
pole, un the opposite meriditui: they will 
not, liovvever. reach the south pole by 21}.^'’; 
they will extend to the luitarciic only. Iie- 
ing lUr distaiii frorti the. tropie ol'Cancer; 
h(‘iiee, to make the horizon tiie teniiinator 
in this case, the north fwile iiiu.st Is* cle- 
v.'ited 2.‘}<|'" above the liorizoii, and wc 
sliall JiJive the summor sea.son to Euro|«‘-i 
ans. When the sun is in the tropic of 
Capricxirn, the roveree of this takes place; 
for the siin’.s rays then extend beyond 
tlie south |KiI«, on the opposite meridian, ‘ 
atid only a.s far north os the arctic circle: 
hence, to make the horizon die terminator 
hi this ca.se, the sooth jKile must Ik* ele- 
vatial 2 J 14 ° above the horizon, and vve 
shall have t^c winter seitsoti to Etimpraus. 
The prohlenis dms pven are only to he' 
eonsidered as s|H‘ciitieiis of what may ho 
iM'rformed. Oiftlie teiriHstrial globe, But¬ 
ler tlocrilM's 57; w’liile, on die celestial 
siiliere, the niimtsT atitl variety are still 
miKili greater. It is sahl that Anaxituan- 
der of Miletus, a pupil of Thales, vvJio 
flourished about the 50th Olympiad (.'580 
B. C.), invented the lerrestrial globe. That 
Ptolemy hiitl an artificial glolic, w'iA the 
finiversai meridian, npiiears from his Al- 
magtwt. (q. v.) The ancients likewise 
made celc-stinl globes. Among the mod-, 
eriiB, several have distinguislicd diem* - 
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nnlvffi) in the confltructioii of globe#. The itim,. wbieli, ymdd’ tt^etber, 5mn one. 
Vorioiian Coronolli (who died 171^8). pre- coricove aulface.*''tlnl^pilyy it is now 
])an;d, in Ki83,. with the assistance of vciy much damaged .^—iwCtlesHal Globe, 
Ciaiidias 3IoHiiet and other Parisian iut- ' The general definitions ^vep of the terrcs* 
ists, 4 terrestrial globe, for Louis XIV, tipul globe, app]y also to‘dte c^lCi^I, the 
s. Parisian feet in dmmetof. The same art- various circles of Which are rhore apdy 
ist iniido a celestial glolte of tlic same size, illustrated by the onniilary sphere,^ vfbich 
Funk, in Lei]jsic, published,in 178U, mod- is well adapterl to give youth, jost notions, 
els in the fonu of cxiiu® (conighbia), as of lliose iinagiuaiy circles, which astrooo- 
suUstilutea* for celestial glohcs. These iners, have a[»plied to what is vulgarly 
cfMios may be made almost as serviceable c.iill(‘d the ronrave sphere of tke heavens ; 
ns glols'.s, 011(1 are incomparably cheaper., but by means of thosui circles, we investi- 
Sotne of llift lK‘st modern gloln'-s are those gate, witli the nicest accuracy, the mo- 
inadi? since 17D0, at Nuremberg, after th»! - - - ' -• • • •• ™ 

direetUui of the- famous observer Hode. 

Adam and Cary’s globes, of London, are 
\ery g« 0 (l. (ilobcs have been lately made 
ill England, for the use of learners, with 
nothing liut tin* meridians mid parallels of 
latitude drawn indolijjly on them. They 
are /imvercd with a sulwtance on wdiieh 
dririvings can lie made with a .>date pencil, 
and easily elfaci'd. In the 17. States, 
white globes have Ijecn jirejjared, on which 
the pupil can draw with a black leadpen- 
nl, anil rub out the work at jilea-^ure. Ei¬ 
ther sort must be highly useful in .schools 
wlieiti geography is carefully studied. 

Among tin* most remiu-kahle glolies in 
existeiieo, that of Cottor|), in the academy 
of seienees ol' Petersburg, is worthy of 
notire. 'Phis is a large concave siilier--, 

II feel ill (’i.imcter, eotUaining a table ami 
seats for I'-i jK'rsoiis, to whom tlie iiiside 
surface represeutir the visible phenomena 
of the heavens. The stars m-e distin¬ 
guished by gilded nails, according to their 
respective iimgmtiides, mid arraiigt'd in¬ 
groups, rus tlie dilli'rcut enustellutioiis rc- 
(piire. The outside is a t«a-restrialutlol»e, 
repr(\scntmg the laud and water on the 
surtare of the (oirth.. It is called the 
glofcc of Goltorp, from being suhsutuled 
lor one originally made in that place, 
which, with iucoiieeiviihle lalmr, was con¬ 
ducted 'upou rollers and sledg('s, over 
sitiow, mul through forests, to Itiga, atid 
thence by sea to Petersburg. In 1751, it 
wot coihsuiiied by fire, mid front its iron 
plnt(.‘S aud inateriujs, the present globe was 
made. But, large as thCsc globes are, they 
lieeome diminutive whet compared with 

tlie sphere coustrue.ted by the late dturtor eartli, in the centre, is iKirflinned. In 

» rrvi. r _ i.. 1U i^. ^ j 5_ ._i rt •_^ 


fions of the celestial bodies, ^here are 
six great circles,of the s[)here, which 
require ]>articular attentioI:^ but which 
the Header is now acquainted with: they 
are, the horizon, the meridian, the equa¬ 
tor, the cclijitir, tlie equinoctial colure, 
and the solstitial colure. The sphere is 
contained in a frame, on the top of which* 
Ls a broad circle, representing the meridt- 
an. It is siisjieiuled on two jhns, at opfio- 
sitc points of the meridian. These pins 
are a epntiniiation -of tlie axis of the sphere 
hotii ways, and as the s[)hero turns round 
upon them, they are considered as poles, 
liortli tmd south. The oqoator goes round 
the sjiliere, exactly in the middle, between 
the two poles. The ecliptic, the co¬ 
lures, the tropics, ami polar circles, have 
li.-ni already de.tined, tuid are easily dis- 
emered. The horizon is graduated, ac- ^ 
cording to the divisimi of the circle, into 
quadrants aud degree!^ and, to refer celes-^' 
tiul objects to the horizon, wo buve also 
the point-s of the compass laid down, 
lienee the amplitude, or distance, of 
heavenly bodies, from the E. and W. 
points, and their azimuth, or distance from 
the m(‘ridiaii, are reckoned on the horizon 
of tlu! armillary sphere. The graduation 
of the equator enables us to fix the right 
ascension of celestial, and the longitude 
of terrestrial objects. The graduation of 
the ecliptic serves to indicate, in Abe ar-* 
miliary splicn', the latitude und longitude' 
of celestial bodies. .The colures are, in a 
manner, the limits of the year, pointing, 
out the seasons by ihcir two opposite 
{teints of the ecliptic. The hour circle 
tells us in what time any motion of the 


Long. This is 18 feet in diameter; and 
it will enable .‘10 persons to sit within its 
concavity, without any inconvenience, 
'riie entrance is "over the south jiole, l>y 
six stejw. This wonderful muchiiic stands 
ill Pembroke hall, in the university ql* 
Cambridge. All the constellations and 


fine, many details of the science may be 
pleasingly and popularly illustrated by tliw- 
contrivance. The appearances of (he jrfoi# 
in the heavens illusiraied bp the armiUaiy 
sphere. —By placing #mall patches of paper 

* So called because it <*onsisis of a number of 
rings of lirass, vvditch the old Romans named 


sttifB ol til© iiortbcrii hGluisphcrc^ vi3ibJ©n artnilimj fretm thnr resemblance, perhaps, to 
at Cambridge, are painted jiipon plates of lu-accle’ts, or nngs for the arms. 
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J' on ^ circles, to tepre^t ’statist sets with the sun, or a star, in an oblique 

wo perceive^ that those Y^hioii are fkitheat sphere. Tlie ascensional or descensionaJ 
■'’fiopi the jioles will describe the greatest ctitfcrencc^ is the diffferenco between the, 
' circles; and that the greatest circles are right and oblique ascension, orthe^di^r- 
'describe by tli6sc stars rituated in the ence l}ctwoen the right and ohUqu<rde- 
. c.ei6stial equator. A star has acquired its scaiskiu ; and, wiUi respect to the sun, it 


greatest elevation'when it conies to the 
up{ier semicircle' of the meridian, and its 
greatest . depression when it*i.>» at the 
lower circle of the tneridiau: the meridian 
bisects its arc of apparition. Somt' circles 
of revolution are wholly abote, oila-rs cn.i 
'tirely below*, llie hori/on; thereloro the 
patches on those circles show ds which 
stars descend Ih’Iovv, or which nei er as¬ 
cend aho^'c, the horizon., And any ohj«-ct, 
whose circle of I'cvolntion is on the same 
side of the equator with the eleiated pole, 
is longer visible than it is iin isihle ; the 
contrary hoKls true if it be on the other 
. side of the equator. The f^)llow ing defi- 
nitiqns are imire itnrnetiialely- ajqilieabh; 


scffliHHiu ; and, wiUi respect to the suti, it * 
is the time he. ri.«ie8 Ijcfon; six in the spring 
and summer, or sets licfore six in the au¬ 
tumn and winter. The angle of position 
of a star, is an angle fonned two great 
circles intersecting each other in the p!ac<*, 
of the star, the one passing through the 
)w>le of the etpunoctial, the other tbroiigh 
the pole of tlie ecliptic. The poetical 
rising and setting of the store, is so called 
becauw the ancient jioets retV'rri'd the 
rising and setting of the stars to the 'sun. 
>\'lien a star rose with the sun, or set 
w hen tlie sun rose, it was said to rise and 
set cosmiralhf. Wheli a Star rose at sun- 
serting, or s««t with the sun, it w'ns saitl to 
rise and set arkronically.' When a star 


to tlm celestial glols': The declination' first Iwcaine visible in the inoniing, after 


of the sun, of a star, or jilunet, is its di.s- 
rance fndn the eqniriortial, northward or 
soutbw'ard. Wlien the sun is in the equi¬ 
noctial, he has no declination, and enlight¬ 
ens half the glolie, from jiole to pole. As 
he increases m north declination, be grail- 
ualJy shines farther over the north jiole, 
and leaves the soutli pole in darkness: m a 
(iiinilar manner, when he has south decli¬ 
nation, he shines over the, sontli pole, and 
leavi's the north jtole in darkness, f 'I'he 
greatest declination* the sun can ha\e, is 
23° ; the greatest declination a star can 

have, is !K)°, and that of a planet, 30° 128' 
nortli or south. The latitude of a star, or 


having been so near the sun as to l»e hid 
by the Splendor of his rays, it was said to 
rise htlinralli/; and wlu'ii n star firet be¬ 
came invisible in the evening, oH account 
of its nearness to the snn, it was said to 
set luliarallij. A eonsteniitutn («j. v.) is lui 
a-scniblage of stars, on the surface of the 
celestial glola*, eircnmscrilHal by the out¬ 
lines of some tis^umed figure, as a bull, a 
bear, a lion, A'e, 'I'liKs division of die 
Stars into constellations, directs us to any 
part of the heavens where n jiartieular 
star is sitnated. The zodiacal constella¬ 
tions are 12 in immlH’r; the nortlieni coii- 
sti'llations 41. and tjii' southern 4(>, making 


planet, is its distance from the ecliptic, 
’ north or .south, reckoned toward.s tin- pule 
of the ecliptic, on the quadrant of uititiale. 
Some stare,' situate in and about thi* 
have fKf of latitude; the planets have 
only 8°; and the sun, being always in the 
ecliptic, has no latitude. The longitude 
of a star, or plant*!. Is reckoned by the 
. degrees of the ecliptie, from the point 
Aries round the glolti. On the celestial 
globe, the longitude of the stin corresponds 
widi the sun’s place on die terrestrial glols'. 
The right ascension of the siin, oi a star, 
is tliat degree of the etfUinoc.tiul which 
rises with the sun, or » star, in a right 
,^hcre, anti is rfckoiicd from the equi¬ 
noctial |K>int Arit'S eastwaril roniitl the 
globe. Oblique ascension of the .••un, or n 
star, that degree oftlieetjainoctial whieh 
rises witli the sun, or a star, in an oblique 
iqiiiere, and is likewise couutwl from tlm 
,L jioint Aries eastward nnmd tlie glola*. 
» Obliqgg descension of the sun, or a siar, 
‘is that degree of tlm equinoctial which 


in the whede IHi. The largtst stars are 
ealle(r.i/./r« of tfufir.'it mafptiiude. Those 
of the sixth mngininde are the smallest ' 
that can be seen b;^ the naked eye. 

Gi,oBri.AB Gha kt ; a name given to the 
roproseiitatioii of tht' snrfact*, or of some 
part of the siirfiire, of the terrestrial glolic, 
upon a plane, whemn tlie jmralielsof lati- 
tmlearecireles nearly <’Oiiceiitric,the merid¬ 
ian curvi’s bending tovviinls the jades, and 
the rhumb-lines are also fnrves. (Si'o Aftp.) 

(ii,ouA*r, or (JkOsp-(>i.o«au, an inijair- 
taiit Prussian fortmss in •Silt'sia, in the 
government of J.iegiiitz, not far from the 
(hler, with,lj,2(X) inhubitaufs, of whtwa 
12:40 are Jews, is riio seal of a snjierior 
court, and has a Lntliemn and n Catholic '• 
gymiiiisiiitij. The last duke of Glogftu 
died in 1470, aial the priilcijudity fell to 
tlm crown of* Bohemia. Frederiir the 
Great took Glogaii in 1741, and slrcngtll- 
tiiiVd its fortiflc,{f(ions. After tlie Imttle of 
Jena, the Fre^li isicupiqd it until 1H14, 
when it was iKlivcTcd up to the Pnisriana* 
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accMing to the terme of tlie aniiistice Chcltenh&m |n » |Wwei«, W latd^ 
concludwl with the then count d’Artois. :.^bpoD dificsovered:' A nandSo^ pump- 
The city .has some nmnufsctoncs and a , room hhs been elected, with hot, cold and 

vapor btttlis. Gloucester is the see of a 
bishop. It returns two m^bers to par¬ 
liament, the nuinbet of elOctqrs being IaKX). 
It is governed Iw a msyor, 12r4)dermeo, 
&c. Population, 9744 106 imieH W. by 
S. Ijondou. , ' 

Glover, Richard, an English poet, was 




brisk*ininiid trade. Lat. N. 5P OS'; Ion. 
E. 16° O' 53". Twenty leagues N, W- of 
Itreslau. 

Glohij i.v ExcRLsis, Gloria Patri ; 
glory to G<kI in the highest (See Doxd- 
flgy.) 

GLORaoHA Sl'perba; an ornamental 


plant, pative of Iti<lia, and lielongiug to the the sr>n of Richard GloVer, a merchant of 

:.*.-..1^^ i-v*__ 1 ...wi.1.^ __i_!>-. 


natural ordfr lUiacetz., The n)ot i« jmt 
enniat; the stem herhaceous, weak, fi-oin 
six to ten fiiot high, lieaiing two opposite 
latonil branches; the Icavi's alternate, ter- 
ininating in tendrils; ll»e flowers reitiark- 
uhly elegant, of a iK'autiful ivd and yellow- 
dolor, pnivided with six long, liineeolate 
imdiiluteil petals, which ace eiiiiivly rt*- 
flexed. It is a tender stove jilant, and 
gnuit heat is neeessarj'^ t*> pnaluee Uh* 
flowers. During winter, the roots should 
Ik* kept in a warm place, parked in dry 
sand, \vith«>ut water. 

Gloss; the explanation of an ohsinin*, 
word, fwirticukirly of an luiiiipmted or ob¬ 
solete wt»rd. Hence g/o.Mist, an inteqiro- 
fer, uiitl g/o.»,wy, a eolleetion of snch 
words. A kind of poems, wliich origiiml- 
ed in .Spain and Portugal, ami has been 
imitated in Gifmiany, is ealled g/oss. It 
begins with a th«*me of two, rhiTe or more 
U‘r8i*8, which is develojied in an equal 
iinmbiT of stanzas, eaeh of which t'lids 
with one of those verta's, in the onler in 
which they originally stand. The two 
Sehlegels 'call them also rarialions, be¬ 
cause they resmnblo variations in music. 

(iLOTTis (fr<»m >Xwrrj, the tongue); 
the siqM'rior opening of the larynx at the 
Isittorn of the tongue. 

(jLOLeKSTKR; a city of England, the 


London, where he was bora in 1712. Be¬ 
ing intended for trade, although he receiv¬ 
ed a clas.sical education at a private Rchooi, 
it was not followed up by an attendance 
ut either university. He early displayed 
an attachment to tlie^* belles-lettres, and, 
when only sixteen, wrote some Verses to 
the moiiiory of sir Isaac Newton, w'hich 
obtained considerable attentiom In 1737, 
he published thp epic poem pf Lconi- 
da.s, which was favored by tli« party 
in opjK)sjtion to sir Robert Walpole, 
landed liy Fn'di'ric prinCe of Wales. 
Jt abounds in noble, seiitimciiU;, coiisider- 
ably Miri<*il by incident and description; 
but it w ants iuten st, and is not sutficicntly 
imaginative for lasting jiopulurity. The 
Progress ol' (’ominerce followed iu 
1739; one of the objects of which was to 
rouse a s)nrit of national hostility against 
the S|>aiiianJs and the ministry—a purpose 
which was much more oflibctually answer¬ 
ed by Ins celeltrated liullad of Hosicris 
Ghost. In 17-12, heewas chosen by the 
London merchants to conduct an applica¬ 
tion to ])arliamont, complaining of tlie neg¬ 
lect of trade; and the speech which he 
jironounced ut the Imrof the house, was 
printed, and much applauded. While 
rising to notice, as a public man, however, 

.. .. .j - --j - c. became embarrassed'in* his private 

capital of the enuntvofthe same name, alfairs, and nuule a temporary but houora 


tm the Severn, about 30 miles above its 
junction with tlie Bristol channel. Tlie, 
chief monufactory at Glouc<*ster is that of 
pins, which is the most c.xtensive in the 
kingdom; luid a bell fouridcry has also been 
loJ*g establisljcd. The city consists «*hiefly 
of four spacious streets, meeting each 
other in the eentre. The ptiblic buildings 
are, handsome; but the chief object of 
interest is the cathedral of St. Peter, origi- 
ndly the abbey. This building combines 

in one specimen^ the architecture of sue 

.. . _ - _ . .. 


hlc retreat, w'ith atriewto greater economy. 
In 1753, his tragedy of Boadicca was 
jMaformetl at Druiy-lone theatre, witli 
}>artiul success. His Medea, ^imitated 
from Eitfipides and Seneca, in 1761, ob¬ 
tained gix'uter attention. About tliis time, 
lieing chosen memher of fiarliameiit for 
Weymouth, he was esteemed by die 
mercantile interest as an active and aide 
supjiortcr. Ui^died in’ November, 1785, 
ut the age, of seveuty-tluve. He left be¬ 
hind him another ejdc poem, forming a‘ 


e,t;S8ive ages, tlie Norman and Saxon, with sequel to Lednidas, • entitled the Atbe 
some of tlie finest exaniplevS of the GoUiic naid, wdiich was published in 1788, but 
or English. Gloucester contains, al«), attracted little attention, 
five parish churches, sqveral meeting- Gloves, with respect to commerce, are, 
liom^ Olid a synagogutf *, two grarnftiar' distiuguishud ipto wash or tan leather^' 
nols. a charity school, and several hos- silk, tliread, cotton, worsted, &c. Leathern 

j ... ''a • . _ ,.1_ _I___ aL... .ilirtM fsluBMraj'vaaa a 


schools, 

plluls. A mineral spring, siprpassing those 


gloves are made of the skin of the ebamo^-* 
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*lcid, Uiab‘, doe, elk, &c,; The, leafier <d' 
•' ,idoTes is not tanned, 8|)e8kin^, 

Mt cured with alum, wnioh rendew .it 
noft and pliable, and easy Hot tlie hand& 
The Limerick gloirea, likewiee railed 


continued tili )kdely,a£i ia that of the cham- 
Ipion ‘titrowing the glove in the ring at the 
cotonarion of the king of England. At the 
ronniatiun of George II, an unknowd sen-. 
tletnaniook up tlie glove, as the glianipon 


most {tarts of Eu^xs the Ei 
Amrriru. The Ijinerirk gl« 


thkken glwes,' are tinade of leather, and tif the pretender, acce{>liiig thereby the 
are rdmarltabjy finf!. These gloves are rhalirn^ofthechaniniuiiindefenccofthe 
mauulartured^in the (City of Ireland from rightof the house of Hanover to tlie throne, 
which they derive their name, and wlienro *jThe judges in Engloiid used to Ik> prohib- 
they have, fit^tbue to time, Ihmuj sent to> ited wearing gloves on tUo beudi; and it 

East Indies and 
loves are most¬ 
ly worn by ladies. There is a good ijiii- 
tation made at. Wo<Klstoek, W orcester, 
and some other juirts of England. I«arge 
quantities of cotton gloves are niaiiufaenir- 
M at Nottingham mid Leiw'sfer; and the 
greater pjul of the woollen gKne< is made 
in Wales, Scotland and the north of Eng¬ 
land. Ari immense niimlier of gloves are 
niade in Frmiee: they an' ilistiuguished 
fiir neatuei® and elegance*, tlie Engli.sh 
ibr duralijlity. Diuiish Indy’s glo\es are 
verj' famous.—\Ve have rciison to sii|>{iONe 
that ghnes wvre iisi'd hy llie Pei-sians, a.s 
Xenojihou, in the Ci/ropruHa, mentions 
that on one occasion {’vriis went without 
tliem. The Greeks rand Rotuan'< U'icil 
them, bufc'iily for certain kinds of lalnir, 
as, for instance, in hedgintr. Thej wens 
cailetl cbiruihrrte and jiwmiVrr. .Manirtj 
profierly signilics tlus sleeve, which was 
sometimes united with a glove, or, mf>re 
probabl}, was wori^ ho long tJiat if eoiild 
be used as a mitten. iJuring the middle 
ages, gloves were at first eoii'.ideretl as a 
marit of dignity; archhisho|is. &c.. wore 
them; knights also wore tliem in buttle. 

Gloves .{day a eonsfiicuous {lart in many 
national custtims tind nsage.H, w inch orig¬ 
inated in the age of ehivalf}’. Throwing 
the glove dovni Ix-fore a |K*rson-,anioiniled 
to a challenge to single combat, which wa.s 
accepted lij- the {XTSon, lielbre wlioln it 
was thrown, {licking up the glove anti 
throwing down bin tiwrf to Ik* taken iqi 
by tlw! dhTtllenger. This cen'inonj liad 
the force of a mutual engagement to meet 
at an aptxiiiited time and {ilace. The de- 
liveiy of a glove wus also a synihol of «»- 
vestittire. 'I'be c.ouiicil of Ai,\, in the 
reign of Louis le Delwinriain.*, {irohiliited, 
by an edict,theroonk«wfftiring ariyghives 
-but of sheep skim BuiaIlthej»ower« of the 
eoiincils, {H>{>e8 and canlinul.s, could not 
ac«ODiplish this object, and glove-wearing 
by oiouke utui other fM'elesiastics, is n 


was only in case of 'a maiden assitte that 
the. slieritfs were allowed lo {tresent a 
judge with a {»air of glov«;s. It wan an 
old English gambol to win a (iair<of gloves, 
by kissing a lady, who was caught'aslet'p^ 
or sitting on the ^ile in ctinqiaiiy; and it' 
was mi ancient custom in Enuice'.luid 
(rennaiiy, to forfeit the gloves if a {K'rsuii 
entered tlie .Htuhles of a (irince or {>eer, 
without {in'vioiisly ‘{lulling them ofl‘. 
Till sc glove.s were to lie rtideemed by a 
fee' to tho gmirtniH. In Genuaiiy, lh« men 
that carry the hier at u funeral, receive a 
{Hiir of gloves and a lemon; the clergj tnaii 
also receives ti pair of gloves at n wedding- 
ceremony. 

(Ji,ow-Won.vi. This is the female of 
one of tlie sjieeies of lampyris. The 
light is piost iVi*qu< iit!v olas-rvable early 
m th(‘ summer, w lu'ii the uiiunal is in mo¬ 
tion. It cun Ik' vvilh<lrawn or displayed, 
;ii (ileasure, I tv contracting or unfolding 
tho liod}. When cnislieri in tJie hand, 
this lumiiious siilistmiee adheres to it, and 
continues to slime t'li it dries. This ex- 
IraonlinurV jirmisioiiof nature is for tJie 
{luqiOKij of attnietiiig the male. The 
glow-worm Is a{iit rous, or without wing?. 
Tl«' inalf, {iosHes!«*s elytra whieh cover 
wings longer tlioii the body. Tho head 
and ann'iiiiie are black, the |■ormer eou* 
c'-ah’d by tin; Imijul {date of ibo thorax.. 
The four last rin^of the abdomen, wbich 
emit flu; light, are tiot so liright in tho 
male as in the female, and are nearly dew- 
titiite of tiint himiiioiis qimlily which ren¬ 
ders her so renmrkulile. 

Gll'CI.na, or Gixri.xE ; the «amo of a . 
very riire earth, found only in three rare . 
ininemls, Is-rvl or emerald, eunlasc and 
ehnstilx-ryl. It is iisiuilly {irocitred from 
till' lH*ryl, in which it exists in the {inqior- 
tion of fourteen per ef.nt., combiiiiMl with 
silex and alumine. The {iniccss liir ob¬ 
taining if jiure, is as follows: .I’he iiiitie- 
nil is re<lue«d man exceedingly fine {>ow- 
der, niingloil with three time-s its weight 


Htl^ect of frequent complaint hy ascetics* of enrlNitiutr' of {Kitash, and ««H>sed to a 
The council'of Poictiera coiifiq^sl the use 8ti|«ng heat fiir half an hour. Thu f^d 
of‘‘aaodols, rings and gIdVes to bihlio[W.” niaas is then disftolved in dilute- muriatiu. 
k At the comnatrou of the kings of France, acid, and tho solution evaporated to {ler- 
^lihe ceremonv of biessimr the irlovc was foot drvTiuss. 1^ which means tlie sile* » 
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^ndered perfijetly insoluble. Tlie alu'‘ tilt accident ii«|de 11^1 a^uoitlSted witliai.'^ 
mine and glucine are then jredisBoIved In ’. roan, whn had the i>old|ieeBAnd energy to 
water, acimriated with muriatic acid, irod ' st^e out an uuS»pe^nt path in the po¬ 


etical dcpartiQirot, tinit Oluefc waa^iabied 
tollo tiic same intlie' musical; • Tliis man 
'Wf'fts tiie Florentine Ranieri .di Caisabi^i, 
with whom Gluck Uecathe acquainted in 
Vienna, and who furnished him with a se¬ 
ries of texts, in wliieli the unity of tlie 
whoJe and the necessary connexion of the , 
rlifTcrent |Kirts, contrast'd' strongly witJi 
tin' loose, disconnected airs, ducts and di¬ 
alogues of former works, in which no at¬ 
tention liad I>et)n jjaid to dramatic uitity, 
hut everj’ thing was sacrilicM to moment- 
nrv efti’CT, or to the vanity of a singei; wlm', 
was anxious to shpte in j>:irricular se.ei^ 
and airs, at the' expense »>f the whole. 
Tlie opcTus Alceste, Or[)heus,and Helena 
and J*aris, wliich (Jluck composeil in Vi¬ 
enna, between the years 1702 a[nd 09, and 
which were there published, produced 
an overwhelming effert, by their bold¬ 
ness and originality, aiul served, together 
with the later ones, Armidn^dthe two 
Iphignnias, to establish tlie lanie of then' 
aiitlio]-. Even in Italy, where* the taste 
of the people liad long • Iwen perverte^,, 
the sev<*re and lolly muse of die Gennrut 
artist was received wuh enthusiasm, and 
till' theatres of Rome, ranna, Naples, Mi¬ 
lan ihid Venice, hastened to ^ve his Helen 
and Drphens. Arceste was not, at that 
lifiie, attempted in Italy, ns Gluck himself 
sujs, on account ol^tlie ditficnlty of the 
ext'culion. So popular were these ojieras, 
that the dieatre in Rologuu alone took 
IKK),000 lire (about 180,000 tlollara) in one 
winter, and by one play (Gqilieus). Stilli 
greater was the triumph of the later works, 
above mentioncil. Durollet, who, during 
his residence in Vienna, had liecome .ac- 
<iuainted with Gluck, uiuleituok to con- 
. , _ vert |{aeine’s Iphigenin iutoui opera, and 

there, the society of doctor Artie anif Ids ’ citiered liis friend the text for composition, 


thrown-down togetlier bf pure amnloinin.^ 
Tire precipitate, after lieiiig well washed, 
is maceratetl with a lar^ excess of carlio- 
nate of ontmonia, by which gineine is tiis- 
solvcd ; and on boiling tlie nltered.liquid, 
carbonate of glucuic sulmides, which, ou 
being hcAted to redness, affonJs pure glu¬ 
cine. In liiis copdition, it is white, taste¬ 
less, without odor, and quite insoluble hi 
water. Sjw'cific gravity, R Vegiitahle 
colors are not atli’ctedhy it. It is suppos¬ 
ed, by analogy, to 1 m) tlie oxide of a metal, 
and its supposed rnetaliii base is enUed 
frlucinum. The .salts which gluciiie foriiH 
with acids have a sweetish tasuvp hence 
its name from yXu«.i 9 , stPtd, 

Gi-i'ck (the chevalier (’liristopher). 
This iiiusieai coiniHiser, to whom the 
o|M.*m is indeirted tiir its splendor and dra¬ 
matic jM'iieetion, spnmg from a respecta¬ 
ble lumily in the palatinate of Bavaria, 
when* he was born, in the villiige of 
VVeis.soiiwarigeii, on the Bolieminii border, 
ill the ycjir 1714. His fatlier was master of 
the chase to the priiiee Lolikowit/.. I'Vom 
his earliest youth, he devoted hiuiM-ll' to 
the study of music, and discovered talents 
of a high or/ler ; Imt it was not till alter 
his fortieth year that he gtive his inmioital 
inast«*r|)ieces to the worid. Gluck studi¬ 
ed the elements of music in Prague, was 
singer in a choir of that city, and soon be¬ 
came a skilful performer on several iiistni- 
iiients. Ill 1,7118, he visited Italy, and 
srudii'd composition under San Martini. 
His lirst opera, Artaxerxes, was written 
and perlornied in Mjiaii, aiul another (lJk‘- 
metniw) ill Venice, in 174'2. A third ('flie 
Fall of the Giants), he composed IJir the 
Italian ojiera in [..ondon, whither he went 
ill the year 1745. During his residence 


wife, an excellent opera singi'r, had u great 
iiiiluenee on tlie simplicity of his produc¬ 
tions. This period wits the most fruitful, 
respect to the. number of Ids works. 
In .■riie s))ac.e of eighteen years, he com¬ 
posed alioiit forty-five operas; but none 
of tiiese as yet exliibited that power and 
defiUi, which , lie was to unfold in, his 
later effort«. Gluck had hitherto followed 
the then fashionahle style and taste of the 
Italian OfHini. He was seusihle of its de¬ 
fects, anil felt how little bis music, os n 
whole, could lay claim, to real dramatic 
merit. The chief obstacle to the al^iin- 
nuiut of true, dramatic ^icrfection by the 
composer, was the empty and disconnect¬ 
ed character of the pinAy. ^It was not 


uii olfer which Gluck more readily ac¬ 
cepted, as he was impressed with the idea 
tliat till' French langun;^e was lietter adapt¬ 
ed to the expres-skm ol strong, deep niid 
jnanly feeling, even in music, than the 
Italian—an opinion which, os far as it re¬ 
garded music, was directly, contrary to 
Rousseau’s, which, notwithstanding 
the jHipubrity of (Jhick’s music on thi; 
Frenoii stage, time lias not confinned.'^ • 
With a degr^'c of enrt' which he had nev¬ 
er before fnven, Gluck now began hia, 
task. Instead cjl' the two or tim*e w'eeks. 
which he had fomierly occupied in the ‘ 
composition (M' an oiicra, a w'hole year 
was given to the completion oftiie mas'* 
tcrpiece w'bicli he designed for Pjirb 
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' But here the Gfaiiiui' artia^ tvritli 

" mtistiivHi]:ierabie<>hstaciea, tbrowB in lua 
tr^ by national vaiuty'*wnd dfsep rooted 
{Rejudicc. As soon as it was known tlut 
ei work of hie pen was to he oiTerod to fltn 
^reat Parisian opera, 'the whole host of 
professional intisicians and amateurs ex¬ 
claimed ajraiust it; and he would never 
hare attained his oliject, had not Jus for¬ 
mer j>upil and present putrrmess, <ho queen 
Maria Antoinette, eonuuanded his piece • 
to be receiml. In the befrinnin^ of the 
yetu" 1774, Ghick himself, now sixty years 
old, arriveil in Paiis ; and at leiifjtb, on 
the 19th April, the loii" promised ojM'm 
was representoil fir the fii-st time. The 
hpuse was tilled to overtlowiiig with spec¬ 
tators from uii classes, bnd the impression 
which tlie whole priHlueed was iiiiineuse. 
At Uie A Cty outset (n tliininiiqiandleled in 
the musical annals of Fmnce), the overtun.*- 
was trsrored, and, with each piirtv tlu* 
enthiisiusni incn-aiKed. In the two first 
years, this piece vails pcrliiniied 170 
times. Soon after, the (Iqilieiis, the wonl.s 
of whifh wVre tniuslated into French, was 
bronpht upon ihotajre, anil n*ccived nith 
equal upplati.se. Two ottiiT operas ( L\ h- 
bre enchanlt, and La ('iflhtre assit^ft ), 
w'hich were jicribrmeil in the folloAvinir 
year, wore uiisucce.ssful.* Not sfi, howev¬ 
er, the eelebratod Alceste; in wliieh, as in 
the ehoruses of fiiriel* in Orpheus, the 
heanir .seems to l>e surrounded with the 
horrors of Tartanii^ Annida (ui 1777) 
met witli still jrnater applaiiw ; rhoii^h 
formerly, when rcfire.sented with l.ullv's 
effemiiiate music, it hud not heeii [lojiular. 
Tills irreat op^ ra was nqiealed thirty times 
in siiccefisioii, and the reputation which 
it procured its author was nnly exceeded 
by tliat of hl« tvAo last preat nmster|»ieees^ 
Iphipeniain Tutiris (1779), and Ivdin aiul 
Niirci.ssus. 'Pwo other operas flfolmiH 
and the Danaides) were not completed. 
Gluck thrcAv till* rotiph ski-tch of tic* for¬ 
mer into the fire, ha\ inp heard tij;u his ri¬ 
val in mnsie, Piecini, liad undertaken to 
eonipose the same snhjijf't; and dealli pm- 
vented tlie eomjdetion of the latter, (It 
has since been fiiiL-ilied, with tidera'de «uc*- 
cew, Ity BaHeri.) In 17c'7, Gluck' return¬ 
ed to Germany, witli a laiare fortune, and 
dieii in Vienna, on the loth Novernlwr, of 
the same year. We must licre muice the 
contest*th‘at arose between the admirers 
of Gluck, Vliose eornf»o.sitioiis, by their 
high and finished style, produced a n*for- 
matioo in the mii.sie <»f I''rance, and the 
followere of the old Italian and Fronch 
school, at wbcate licad stood Ficinni, un¬ 
questionably a nian of genius. All Paris 


took aides; arid ibr‘ a long tiihe the Glurk- 
ists qnd' Piccinists contended with the 
same bitterness, as did formerly the Jan- 
scuists and Jesuits, and, more lately the 
Royalists and Jacobips. Gluck and Pilci - 
iii themselvteST—to tlieir honor be it said— 
shared' this feeling but for a short time., 
and, in eonseqiienee of the mutual mcem 
which, notwithstanding the, diiTerence of 
their opinions, they could not hut eiiter- 
‘taiti for each other, had long become ree- 
onriled, w'hiU: tlieir blind disciples still 
maintained the warfare. It oiigiit to Ixi 
irientioned, tliat, in this iniisical epntest, J. 
J. Koii.sseati, Amaud and Biiard sided witli 
Gluck, and I.aharpe and Mnrmuiitel Avith 
Picciiii. It was iiatqral that the victon 
should fall to those Avho attached tliem- 
selv«*H to the reformer. The essay.s which 
apjiean'd on this occasion, under the 
iiiunes of the above mentioned authors, 
an- preserved in an interesting eolleetion. 
cnlleil ^Um^»rc,’l pour sennr fi rHtglotre dr. 
la Jirvoluimi opMt dans la Mvjtuptt par 
U (’hrvnlifr filurk. A year after Gluck’s 
death, the marble hu.'.t of the great artist, 
made by lloiidoii, by suliM'ription, VA'as 
placed in the /rii/tr of the opera house, 
by eommuiid of Louis XVI. In dramat¬ 
ic miisii*. (ftuek s'tatid.s tmrivulled in his. 
art; and it is inqiossihle to dcwirilHi in 
AVords the depth ami truth of expH'-ssion 
AAlfn-h he km'Av Iioav to give the mo,<it 
oveiTHtAvering, as aa'cII as the genth'st 
.seeiies, Avithoijt any of the vulgar emhcl- 
lishment.s of trills, cadences, A'c, Con- 
tniry to jthe ciisiom of most eomposen^ 
Gluck striMly adhered to the genius of the 
language, und never allow <‘d himself im- 
})t;Op<‘riy to lengihen or shorten vAords, in 
favor of any [rarticular |iassnge. In the 
dedieutiori of his Aleeste to Leopold, graiid- 
dnke of 1’iiscaiiy, his c.xcelleut views of 
dramatic music are iH-aiitifully and simply 
exjireHstxl. He introduced the trombone 
into the French on-ln-stra, and the rare 
and jiidieioiis use of tliat iiistninient tiicn 
sen ed to heighten the efTcot of his gn-at 
music pieces, as much as the ridiculUtis 
uIhi.sc of it at the prest-nt time., in many 
coirqKwilions, eiifuvly destroys the graiv- 
deiir of i-fli'ct intended to lie }»roduc«xl. 

Gluckutadt ; chief place of the duchy 
of Ilglstcin, w*at of the supreme court of 
the duchy, and of I,Bucnhurg; about 10 
leagues noitllf-west of llamburg, and OHi 
south-west of ('otjenhagen. 1 jit. .l-T 47' 
42" N.; Ion. 9“ 27' 10" E. Population, 
,5170. The inliabitaiits are largely con- 
rerfied in the Gn^enland whale nshety. 
The harbor is not cximraudibiiB. 

GtUK, amoqg artificers ^ a tenacious, 
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viscid matter, Whie^ serves as a cement 
Glues ore ofdiifereut kinds, according tc 
the yarious uses they are designed for, as 
th^ common glue, grove ^ue, parchiuoni: 

‘ glue, isinglass gluej &c. The conunon or 
strong glue is made of the skins of ani¬ 
mals ; as oxen,' cows, calves, sheep, &c.; 
and the older the creature is, the better is 
,tlie gluo^uado of its hide. ^ Indeed, whole 
skins arc rartdy used for tins pur{H)st!, but 
only the shavings, parings or scrafis of 
tJjem; or the feet, sinews, &c. Those 
wlip make glue of parings, first steep them 
two or‘three days in water; then wash 
them well out, boil them to die ronsist- 
■ cjuce i»f a thii;k jelly, which they pass, 
while hot, tluougb osier baskets, to sc[ia- 
rate the impurities from it, and then let it 
stand some time, to purify it further; when 
all the filtli has settled to the Iwttorii of tlic 
vessel, they melbuud boil it a second lime. 
They next pour it into flat frames or 
inouhls, whence it is Uikcn out pretty hard 
and solid, and cut imp sipiui-e pieces or 
^ cakes. They aficrwdrds dry it in the 
wind, in a sort of coarse net; and at last 
string it, to finish its< drj'ing. Tlie host 
glue IS that which is oldest; and the surest 
\>:iy to try its guuduess, is, to lay a jiicceto 
steep three or four days, and if it swell 
cmisiderahly witlioiit melting, and when 
taken out resume its former diyiicss, it is 
excellent. A glue that will hold against 
fire or M7iler, may Ik* made thus mix a 
handful of <iuick lime nith four ounces 
of linseed oil, hoil them to a good thick¬ 
ness, then spread the paste on tin plates in 
the shade, and it will Imh’oiiic exceedingly 
hard, but may he dissolved over fi fire, as 
glue. Method of preparing and iisi/ig glue. 
—Set a (juart pi'water on thcfin% then put 
ui alitiut half a ]>ound of good glue, and 
laiil them gently togetlicr till the glue he 
entirely diKsulved, and of a due consist¬ 
ence. When glue is to be usw'd, it must 
bo made tliuruughly hot; uller xyliich, 
with a brush dipfied pi it, besmear the 
ftt^cs of the joints as quick us jmssilile; 
then, clafqiiiig tliein togetlicr, slide or ruli > 
tlierii lengthwise one upon another two or 
three limes, to settle them close ; mid ho 
let them stmid till they arc dry and firm. 

' Pandiment glue is mmle hy boiling gently 
shreds of parchment in water^ in the jiro-. 
(lortioii of one pound of the toriner to si,x 
quarts ofthe latter, till it be r«*duced to 
one quart: the fluid is then strained fnmi 
tlie (hegs, and aflerwards boiled to the 
consistence of glue. Isitiglass glpe istAiule 
in the same way: hut this Is improved hy 
dissolving the isinglass in alcohol, by 
means of a gentle heat. *(See CtmetU.) 


OlDTKtr; g vi^table .pbihpound, pro¬ 
cured by. repe^djy wheat noqr 

in a large quanti^ of water, by whicli 
means the starch is dhnolved, leaving the 
^ gluten behind in fl veiy tenaeious^ duc^e, 

‘ somewhat clastic state, and possessed of a 
brownish gray color. It has scarce^ any 
taste, and is insoluble in > water, afcobol 
. .mid ether, but is taken up by acids and al¬ 
kalies. The acid solution is prebipitated 
by an alkali, and, reciprocally, the alkaline 
solution hy an ocjd. Dried by a gentle 
heat, it contracts its volunie, and becomes 
hard and brittle. Its products with'fire^ 
or nitric acid, ore nearly the same us tiiose^ 
of gum and sugar. * Gluten is present in 
most kinds of grain, sucli as wheat, Uor- 
rye, oats, peas and beans; but the 
first contains it in far the largest propor¬ 
tion, wliich is the reason tiiat wheaten 
lirCad is more nutritious than tlmt mode 
with otlierkiniLsof flour; for, of all vege¬ 
tal ilc substances, gluten appears to be me 
most nutritive. It is to the presence of 
gluten, that wheal flour owes its projierty 
of fiirming a tenaeious paste with water, 
to which cause is due the formation of 
light sjiougy bread. The carbonic acid, 
\\hich IS disengaged during the fermentu- 
tiou of the dough, lading detained hy the 
viscid gluten, distends the whole mass, 
and thus prfaluccsihc rising of the bread. 
Good wh*‘ai, flour contains from 19 to 24 
per cent, of gluten. ^ I'he wheat of warni 
eliinates is richer in gluten than that of 
colder regions; to which cause may be 
attrihiifed the difference between the 
Avheat of the north and tlie soutli in flic 
U. States. Gluten consists of two dis¬ 
tinct principles ; to one of which has 
been applied the name of gliadim, Ironi 
gliiten, and to the other that of 
mo/nc, Iji'om a ferment. To obmm 
these principles, tlic gluten is boiled re- 
puutedly in alcohol, which dissolves the 
gliudine and leu\ es the zymoine in a pure 
state. Oil mixing the jiowder of guaiacum 
with the latter siibstmice, a beautiful blue 
color imstantly appears ; and the same 
phenomenon ensues, though less rapidly,< 
when it is kneaded with\lilten, or the 
flour of good wheat moistcnetl wifli water. 
With had floftr, the gluten of which has 
siifTcred decoiniiositiun, the blup tint is 
scaively \ isiblo. The intensity bf flie color 
thus |*roduce<l is «itii'<!ly de|icadqnt ,ou 
the relative quaiitity of zymoine contain¬ 
ed in tlicflolir; mu), since the quantity of 
zymoiiie is pro]H»rtioiial to the quantity 
of gluten, flic fln>|ioitiou of the latter^ and 
flierefore the quality of the flour, w 
by the action of the guokcum. 
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; GitOtTON fewfo). Tills ^tuK 6f quad- 
.' rupe^ is distinguished by.ma head being 
' but moderately elongated,, and die body 
’ long in pr^ruon to its height froAi the' 
ground. Tlie ears ,are rounded and very 
i* ^ort. There is a simple fold of the Skin 
below the tail, instead of the poucb ob- 
sen'able m die badger, to W'hich animal it 

bears some resemblance. It may, in fact,, This species lives in .a 
be considered as intermediate between easily tamed. It 
the true plantigrade and digitigrade ani¬ 
mals. Desmarest describes four species; 

' one of which, the, G. arcticus, or wol¬ 
verene, is an inhabitant of the norihem 
parts of this continent (C. tuscus^ Sa- 
bine). The wolveronrf is about 28 inches in 
length from the lip of the nose to the ori- 
' gin of tlie tail, wdiicli latter is alMiut 8 
inches, if the hair at the extremity be in¬ 
cluded, which is from 3 to 4 inches long. 

Tlie whole body is coven'd with very long 
and thick hair, whieli varies in color ac¬ 
cording tol the season or otlier circum¬ 
stances. Its summer coat is generally as 
follow's:—Face hlackisli as high as the 
eyebrows, and iK'tvvecn these and the ears 
whitisli or hroAvnish ; ears covered w'itii 
coarse hairs; tJtc lower jaw and the inside 
of the fore legs spotted with white; up¬ 
per part of the hack, thighs and under 
part of the lielly, brmvn or lirownish 
black; sides, chestnut color. This filr is 
of considerable value, and is much used 
in die northern parts of Asia, of wbicJi 
the wolverene is also'a native, for making 
and omamcnuiig robes. The animal, 
however, doesnot breed in sufficient mini-, Antinons, from the AUmni palace; die 


liacionsfy, di'at h n forced to between 
two trees, in order to'force out port of the 
food. The other species are the G.vittatus, 
a native of'South America; extremely fe- 
rocious, and, although capable of Iwfog 
tamed, never losing its disp^ition to attack 
die smaller animals ; G.’ betthatus, wlpch 
is likewise a native of South Anionca. 

burrow, and is 
has a strong* musky 
odor. G. capensis; a native of the cape 
, of Good Ilo].ie. This species is very de¬ 
structive to bees, destroying their nests for 
the sake of the honey and wax, of which 
it is very fond. 

Glyptic (from I engrave); the 

an of engraving figuroa, Ac., on stones 
and odicr hard substances. (See Gem 
Scvlpture.) 

Gltptoxueca ; a building in M unich ap¬ 
propriated to the reception of the remains 
of ancient seulptinv. It forms a wjuare, en- 
' closing a court. The lA’orks of nit ore dis 
tiibiited in ten rooms, Avhic,h exhibit histor¬ 
ically to the eye the growdi of Greek art 
from Egyiitian roots, its rise and progress 
in Rome,its decline and subsequent rt'vi val. 
There aii', besides, three other rooms, nj>- 
propriate-d to festivals connected Avitli the 
arts. Among sei’cral hundreds of these 
works of art, in general hut little know'u, we 
here see the remains of Aiginetic an (q. v.); 
the sleeping faun; die c'oloasal inusi^; 
IVero and the group of Isis, from the Bar- 
berini palace; the Piilhis; the Leueotheii; 
the J'aum coUa mocchia, and die colossal 


bers to furnish any great collection to die 
fur traders. It is very voraciou.'*, but at 
the same time slow and heavy in its mo¬ 
tions, though it is reinaritahly acute in its 
sight and hearing. It is amazingly ]MiW- 
ciftiJ, utiil an overmatch for any animal 
■ of its own size. It makes a strong n*sist- 
’ance when uttacktul. If it can lay hold 
of it, if will tear the stock from a giui, and 
pull dier traps, in which it is caught, to 
pieces. It has Isjen stated by itersons 
who are familiar w'ith its habits, that it 
will lurk on a tree, and drop on a dwy 
fttissiiig jj^ndenieatb, and fusien oh it, 
drinking die blood, till the iiiifonunate 
animal dies from exlmustkni. It ia one 
of die most destructive quadrupeds found 
in the northern jnjrt of this coiitineiit, de¬ 
stroying great Snimlicni of young fo-ves, 
and other animals; it is also a great ene¬ 
my to die heaver, watcliitig th«‘ni as they 
come, out of their bouses, or even break¬ 
ing into their habitations, v Among odier 
fabulous accounts of this animal is that 
given by Oliius Magnus; dial it eats so vo- 

I 


RoiKlniiini nnisi'; the Githinioii Diana of 
Rrasihi;. t!ie rallus and Roma of Fi'sch, 
&c. Tiie whole is perhaps the most ap¬ 
propriate building for its ptn‘]M>Hi‘ in mod- 
er»i tnne.s. The .sulooii.s, devoted to nieet- 
jup, have Wen jMiiuted in fn'wxi by the 
celelinited Cornel jus, (q. v.) 

Guelin ; 1. John Georga professor of 
Ixitany and rhemistn'hi Tubingen, when* 
• he was Isirn in 17Ufr, and where he 
studied until 1727.* lie then w'eut to Pe- 
lershuig, with liis teuchera, Bilfrnger afid 
Duvernoi, and in 1731 became professor 
of chemistry and natural history. In 1733, 
at the coinrniuid and at the ex{H;nse of dw 
empress of Russia, he travelieil to Silmria, 
in order to examine die couiitiy. From 
this laborious but highly instinctive expe¬ 
dition he did not retuni until 1743. lie 
died in 17.'>5, at Thbiiipui, where bo was 
then professor.' He early liecame acquaini- 
ed jwitli natural histoiy and ehemistiy, 
for the study of Vhich letter science lie 
had a good opinirtunity in the house of 
Ills father, whtwwas a ns^pectable apothe 
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cary. His peroeverinjg efforts obtaJzted him with i^ch tl|)e names. of many placeel<>’^ 
the reputation of bei^ one of the. great- founded by the Moravians . begin ; abi 'v 
est«botaniBts of his time. Mis principal Gii(ufen£erg-,bSIIe8ia«witb460 inhatiitants,^' t 
vlorks are his Flora SibirUa and his Trav- one of tlie chief* plaoee of jJjat fmtemity; ; 
elB.-7-2. Philip Frtderic, brother of the 'G7iad^id,.a vUlagc airo in. giJesia; Gnd- 
preceding, was bom at TGbuigen,in 1721. denfnp, also in Silesia, with 800 inhabit- ’ - 
After ills brother’s death, be became ants, ^ a Mt|mvian institudon fof edu- ' ‘. 
fessor of lK)Uiny and chemi^ at Tfibin- cation 5 Gnad^iUttn, a Moravian village. , 
gpii, valiore hp died in 1768. ,He wrote in Ohio; GmderUhd, acolday of 1377 in- 

several botanical and medical works_3. habitants, among the Hottentots; 

Samuel Gottlieb, a nephew of ilie,|ireeed- many otlicrs. 

ing, was l>om in 1744, at Tiiliingen, wh«*re Gnat (cuicar). These well known and 
he stit,diod physic, and, in 1763, took the troublesome insects arc distihguished oy 
degree of doctor - of nierKcino... He after- having the body and feet very long and ■ 
wards visited Holland and. France, and, downy, antemisB garnished wim haiiw;; . , 
in 1767, received an invitation to a profes- lArgc eyes; a })robuscis composed of a 
sorship in. the academy at I’etcrsbnrg. niciTibranous cylindrical tul>o, terminated ‘ 
The year l<)llowing, by the command of by two lips, forming a little butuai, and 
the cuipn|ss, be conmicnced, together with sucker formed of fiv«i scaly filaments, pro- 
Pdlas, Giildensiodt and Lepcchiii, a sei- diicing the effect of a needle; the wings 
eiiiific tour tiiroiigb Itusbiu. In 17(Kt, be are placed borizoiltally over each otlier. 
travelled along the western side of the They anj but too well known in this qoun- 
poii, jind j)a8,sed the winter in Astraeban ; try, j)articnlarly in the autumnal months, 
in 1770 and 1771, examined the Persian aiid more esjtecially in marshy situations. ’ 
provinces on the south and seutb-west l‘i^el■ greedy of blood, they pursue us ^ 
side of the Ca.'>|»ian in 1772, returned etery where, enter our houses, especially 
again to Astraeban, and tliere sur\e,jvd in ijic evening, announcing their arrival 
the regions on the Wolgii, and, in 1773, ly a sharp buzzing noise. When tb. y, 
lliR daugerou.s countries east of the t'as- bite, tl»e ’sucker is plunged through thCj . 
pian sea. Un ins n-tuni, boxt ever, in 1774, skin, aiul, as it buries itseif, the sheath or 
he. was iiuprist>ut><l Vty tiie Kliait of tiio truhk is driwn up towards the lireast. 
Chaitaks, and died iu eoufmemeut, .1 uly The \iaiu of tie; wound is occasioned by a , 
27, of the, dysentery. His widow recened venoinous tluid winch they inject into it ; 
from the Kussian empress 2000 rubles. thehestreme«lyfof\vhichis,die prepara- 
Ilis most iiiiportimt works are his/iis/ona tiuiis of ammonia. It is a curious fact^ 
Pucorum, and his Travels in Ilussia {Rei- that it is only the females which thus tor- 
sen dureh Russlund zu iintrrsurhing; dcr inent us. One sjiecaes of tliese insects is 
dfci .Vaturrekbe.) —1. IVilliam Frederic, ti known under the name of mo!U}uitoes, 
tUstingtiished t'Ugiaver, was honi sit Ha- against whose attacks various means have 
ileuweiier in the HnsgJiu, in 174.'), and been resorted to iu diflenmt countries, as 
died at Home, in 1821. His pan'iits sent curtains of gauze, and various essential 
him to Hasle. Here, guided only by his oils; the latter of which appear to be on- 
genius, he overcame numerous obstacles. Iv partially successful. The Laplanders 
In 1788, Gniclin went to Home, and sub- (iriie lijcm off by means of smoke, and 
soqiiently to Naples. At the close of anointing their bodies with grease. These 
1790, ho returned to }{ome, and there insects also feed on the juice of plants, 
actively engaged in painting from nature. The female deposits her eggs on the sur- ■ 
far ihe most part in Indian ink. He did face of the water, in a long mass. Intheif- 
not diminish the effect by doseending to jarva state, these animals are aquatic dur- 
tninute deUiil, but knew how to seize updn ing the greater jjart of the summer. All 
the jteculiar characteristics of every view, stagnant waters are full of these small 
and his style evinces a deej) study of na- worms, ha’ngifig with their Heads down- 
turc. He also engraved a good deaf. His wards, wliilst their hinder parts reach the 
engravings are among the finest produc- surface of the. water; In this state the .. 

• tions of the a^t. In some of hislater pro- stigmata,oror^'.isofrespiratiou,areplaced 
iluctioiis, indued, a haribiess and an ex- in the posterior part of tlic -body : they' 
aggemted expression are perceptible. He are also, in this condition of existence, • 
cut his plates very deep, probably to ena- provided witli small fins. After imving 
hie him to take iiiaiiy impreasioiis. Gniclin remained in tlH) lan'.a state for about tweo*. 
amassed a considerable fuifune, as his eun ty tiays, tlioy are tranformed into chiyaa- 
gravings were in great deitiaml. ' lids, in which all the limbs of the peneot ■ 

Gnaoe (Uie Gennaii forgroccj; a Word insect are distinguishable, through the 
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'wpiMQous robe - with wb^ \hey are. 
Chen dirouded. After reidaini^g three or 
foar days wrapped Qp ih Ulis manner, 

. they become gnat^ and ascend into a new 
element. No soon^ does the chiyaalis 
reach - the surface of the wter, tlum die 
. insect with ita head bur^^e sliell, which 
then sores it for a boat, of whicli its 
wings are die sails. If in diis critical mo¬ 
ment a breeze aiises, it proves a dreadful 
huiticaue to diese pigiby sailors; fur it 
oversets the little bark, and the insert, not 
being yet disengaged from it, sutlers a 
. fatal shipwreck. If| however, the weather 
yrove calm, the gnat makes a more jiros- 
perous vov'age. Having time to dry his 
vsings, before leaving the Imat, ho is ena¬ 
bled to inoniJt into the air, where,contempt¬ 
ible as he may seem, he soon b(;comrs the 
inveterate tormentor of the lords of /the 
creation. (R^avMur, (^uvier, &,e.) 

Gneisenau, Neidhard, count olj and 
general liold-mai'shal of Prussia, was born 
in 17(K), at Sciiilda,w}iile liis mother, an nfli- 
cer’s wife, was passing through that plAee. 
As his parents died when he was young, he 
received his education under the care ol’ 
his'grandmother,'in Wtirtzburg. Having 
e,ntered the Prussian ser\icp, the cam¬ 
paign of 1806 brought his talents into 
notice. In 1807, he disdiiguisbed himself 
by his valiant defence ^ Coibcrg, and 
wa,s made colonel. After the jieace of 
^Tilsit, he was sent toTingland, as a secret 
■agent of his court. He retunied in 1810, 
and was for some time connecti'd with the 
ministry. In 1813, he liecame major- 
general and quarterma^er-general, and, 
in this capacity, he conducted tlid cele¬ 
brated retreat from Lulzen to Kreslau, in 
so masterly a manner, that the pursuing 
''foe lost 40 cannon without taking one 
from the allies. He was suhscquently 
made chief of the general staff’, and at¬ 
tached to field-marshal IJH’icher. The 
■ destruction of Macdonald’s corps on tlio 
Katzbach, the jiassage of the’ Elbe, near 
Wartenburg, and the issue of the battle 
' of Mdcheni, which made part of the gn?at 
little of Leip8ic, Octobt;r 16, were in a 
great measure tlie results of his phuia. 
He was now create.<l licutenant-generaL 
In 1814, he distinguisiied himself at 
Rrienne, Paris and Montmimil. After the 
peace of Paris, he was m<ide general of 
infantry, received the rank of count, with 
a grant from the crown lands to the 
amount of 8000 dollars yearly income. 
He rallied the broken Prussians at Ligny, 
in 1615, and his services at Waterloo vvere 
of the greatest importance. He pursued ' 
the enemy hotly to Paris, , and tocw part in 


the negodadon of die pence'. He was 
then made governor of tm Rhebish prov¬ 
inces belonging to Prusna, and, in 4818,« 
of Berlin. Gneisenau has since 'retifed 
from this statiem to his estates. With tlie* 
accurate knowledge which'is necessary to , 
the commander, Gneisenau combines a. 
^irk perception, and a penetradng miudi 
lie has evinced endre self-poasg^sion in 
die most difficult circumstances, and some 
of his most hastiH^ formed plana bear the, 
impre.ss of precLaon, prudence and calm- ' 
ness. No one has ever seen him at a i6aS 
on die field of battle. With tliese mili¬ 
tary abilitfes, which bespeak the great', 
commander, he unites nn amiable mod¬ 
esty, and is distinguished for private vir¬ 
tues and social talents. Much of Blueheps 
success and rejiutation is owing to the 
constant aid of Gneisenau. 

Gneiss ; one of tlie three most ancient 
and most abundant rocks of our globe, 
of which granite and mien-slate are the 
otlicr two. These are all destitute of or¬ 
ganic remains, and constitute the foun¬ 
dation on which rocks of all tlie other 
classes are laid. They are composed of 
quartz, feldspar and mica, and mssess a 
distinctly crystalline' stnicturc. They ap¬ 
pear to pass by gradation iiito each other, 
tuid might, perhaps, with more propriety 
be regarded as modes of the same rock, 
than us difli'rcnt sjiecios. Gilciss received 
its name from ffie German miners, who 
applied it to a decomposed stone forming 
the sides of certain metallic veins; but 
Werner fi.’;ed tjic acceptation at present 
attached to the word, which is that of a 
schistose or slaty granite, abounding in 
mica. Granite frequently passes into 
gneiss by on almost imperceptible gra¬ 
dation : where the quantity of feldspar 
decreases, and the cry.sialline grains be¬ 
come smaller, if the mica increases in 
quantity, and is arranged 'in layers, the 
rock loses the massive structure, and lie- ■ 
comes schistose ;—^this , then is a true • 
gneiss. Wheh the mica becomes v#ry 
abundant, and the other constituent parts 
are small in size and quantity, gneiss 
pttsses into mic^-slate. Hornblende some-, 
times takes the place of mica in the 
composition of gneiss. When this is foe 
case, the rock is emailed horMemk gneiss, 
or gneissoid hornblende. Gneiss is a rook. 
much has prolific in disseminated minA 
ends than cither of the other primary 
rocks above mentioned.. It occasionally, 
ht/wever, contqjns garnets interspersed 
forough its straff But tlie metallic veins 
and beds 6f o^ier minerals which it pre-: 
sonts are very remarkable. Thus gold jig 
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found in it in Dauphiny, at tlmfoot of. tlii^ naiAeto themtits'wbiali.dwcU inthe 
Monte Rosa, eitver, cobalt'and antimony interior of the eardi* Where’thfe^ watch 
near AIIemo»t, and lead and silver at Au- over hidden treasured. They' as^nie ,a 
verg^e, Freyberg, and in Bohci'nia. The variety of forms, and are sometimes beau* 
famous copttcr mines at Eahliin, in Swe* tiful, and sometimes hateful. The. last, 
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den, occur in this rock. It contains iron 
. ort^ in, pi'otUsion also, as in the mines 
Scandinavia, at DiUlnntnora, Utoe and 
Aiviidul; And in. the U. States, upon tiic 
iKirdcTH of lake Champlain; at Franconia, 
in IM. Hampshire, and id the northern parts 
of N. Jersey. Gneiss embrheea also exten¬ 
sive deposits of white crystalline limestone 
and of serpentine, the beds of' which arc 
frequently so thick ns to cotviftose inouti- 
tairi masses. With regard to the distribu¬ 
tion of gneiss, it may bo remarked that it 
is the i)rinci[»sil rock of very extensive 
districts. It forms the declivities of iin- 
mciisi' inoiiiitain chains of granite, and 
even constitutes entire inoimtains of itself. 
It is the (iredoniinating rock of Noj'way 
and of all the north of Knropc. Itubonnds 
111 the sonthem Alps and tlie Pyrenees, 
and forms the loftiest chains of the Andes 
of tluito. In the H. Slates, also, gneiss 
is a pn'doiuinating rnek, especially in 
INew liinginiid and the eastern and south¬ 
ern jiarta of Ne.wA'ork. The direction of 
its strata in those states is from tlie north¬ 
east to the soutli-west, with a dip to the 
north-west of from r)0° to 80°. Gneiss is 
a rock much used in the IJ. States for the 


however,_ is their appropriate fonn^ hut 
their ftrmales, gnmmdes, are originally 
hcautifui. Among them all, Rtiliezahl, 
hy moans of Musuus’ popular tales, hok ob¬ 
tained tlie, greatest celebrity in Germany. 
In Germany, Gnomes (sfHrits of the earth), 
Sylphs (spirits of the air), and Undines 
(splints of water), are all comprehended, 
with the spirits of the woods, under 
the old name Kobplde. (q. v.) The native 
country of these poeii'-al beings is the 
East, and tlniy belong to the cabalistical^ 
pliuritas.-ns. I'lie Talmud informs us that 
a Gnome, in the form of a worm of thft 
size of a barleycorn, was very useful to* 
Solomon in the Iniildiiig of liis temple, 
by splitting large masses of rock lor him, 
and trutisfonuing them into smooth slal^s 
witlioirt any as.sistanee. Solomon had, 
indeed, employed many arts and much 
labor to obtain possession of it. These 
elves were introduced into Europe by the 
cultivation of the ,Pytliagore;in cabalist- 
ieal |iliiloso|iliy, since the time of Ray- 
mund Lully, from the middle of the I5th 
to the iM'gmning of the Kith century, l^ 
I'ico of Miraiidola, Marsilins Fieinns, Par¬ 
acelsus, Cardaiuis ainl Rcncliiin. The 


purposes of archiloctnre, and is jiartieu- 
larly esteemed in all our larger eities, ns 
fiirnisliing the liest llag-stones. 'J’lie well 
known quarries of Iladdam ((’onn.), and 
its vicinity, aflord employment for several 
hundreds of men. 

Gnome (CraA-); a short, pithy saying, 
often oxjirossed in figurative language,, 
containing a reflection, a practical obser¬ 
vation, or a mu.vim, common among the 
oldo,st Eastern nations. Tlie Proverbs of 
Solomon, those of Jesn.s, son of Siracli, 
and the Sermon on the Mount, are exam- 
ples. Every nutiou preserves its first ob¬ 
servations and discoveries, in tho moral 
world, in short, pithy, striking sentences. 
The Sarmmdian Edda has preserved ex- 
oclk'iit ]iroverb.s of Odin. Among Uie 
Greeks, Theognis, Phocylides and others, 
arc called the Gnomic podSi from their 
sententious manner of writing. (See 
Bninck’s Gnotmei Pod/t Grred.) Tlic Ro-, 
mans had many uihxims of this kind from 
tile elder Cato. Those of tlte Arabians 
were written id rhyme. Tlie Hebrews 
arc striking on account oS their paralldl- 
istps. An energetic or enigmatical brevi-, 
ty is always a c.hanicteristic^f the gnome. 

• Gnam^ Modem myriiology has given 
, voiiiv. rfa 


Giiouji's make a jiarl#1‘Pope’s machineiy 
in the Uujie of UieLwik. (rioc Dobeneck’s 
German J’opnlar Supenttitiohs in the 
Middle, Age,s— t}cs deutsclten Mitlelaltera 
yolks^laubr, vols., licrlin, 1815.) ^See 
also the article Gabbalvi.) ^ 

Gnomon, in astronomy, is an instru¬ 
ment or appanilus lor measuring the alti¬ 
tudes, (leehnafiuns, &c., of the sun and 
stars. The gnomon is usually a inQar, or 
column, or pyraiqid, crfectcd upon level 
ground, or a pavement. For making tho 
more consideruhlc observations, both the 
ancients and moderns have made gn’at 
use of it, osjrecially the former; and ma- 
ny^liave prclcrred it to the smaller quad¬ 
rants, both as more accurate, and more 
easily made and applied. The most an¬ 
cient qbscrvatioia ot this kind extant, is, 
Jhat made by Pyiheas, in the time of . 
Alexander the Great, at Marseilles, where 
he found the height of the gnomon was , 
in. pi-oportion to tlie incridinn shadow at 
the summer solstice, as 2l3i to 600 ; just 
tho same os Gasseiuli ibund it to be, by 
Oil observation inoile at the safhe place, ah - 
most 2000 years after, viz., in the year. 
1636. This method of observation, how¬ 
ever, is by no means accurate, as is provr* 
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edby. tlie following deflcicncjcs in the an- 
.cieut obscrvtuious made* in lliis manner: 
1. The astronom^ra did not take into ac- 
. ^unt tlje sim’s pandlax, which makes his 
appanmt altitude less than it would he if 
the gnomon were placed at the centre of ■ 
,the eartli. Q. They neglected refraction, 
by which the apparent height of the sun 
is somewhat increased. 3. They made 
tlieir calculations as if the shadom* wore 
terminated by h ray coming from tlie sun’s 
centre ; whereas it is boutuled by one 
coming from the ujiper edge of his limb. 
These errors, however, may l»c easily al¬ 
lowed for; and, when this has lu'en doHo, 
the ancient oltsonalions an* gem'rally 
found to coincide nearly with those of tlje 
rnodenrs. 

Gnomon, in dialing,, is the style-pin 
or cock of a dial, the shadow of wliich 
points our the hours. This is always .sup¬ 
posed to represent the a\i> of the world, 
to which it is therefore parallel, or coiiioi- 
dent, the two ends of it pointing straight 
io the north and south poles of theuorJd. 
(See DiaL) 

GTiowton, in g'-oinetiT, is the space 
included between the lines forming two 
similar parallelograms, of which the small¬ 
er is inscrilicd within the larger, so as to 
hai'e one angle in each common to both. 

Gnomo.mcs* tlie art of dialing, or of 
drawing sun and moon dials. &c., on any 
given plane, so calif d, as it shows how to 
timl the hour of the day, ^c., lo tlie 
shallow of the gnomon or style. 

(Jnostics (Gntl;; yiuiim. knowledge). 
This name was assumed l>y a religious 
philasojdiicnl sect, which combined the 
phantastic notions the Oriental svsteiii< 
of religion with the ideas of the (ireek 
philosophers, and the doetriii’es of Clins- 
tiamty, Tbere were sages, as early as 
ihc times of the api^stles, who boasted of 
a deejier insight into the origin of the 
world, and of the evil in the world, than 
the human mideiNtanding, so lung us it 
remains in equilibrium, ran deem adrriis- 
sible, or even jiossible. t^nnou the ipa- 


source of all evil. Froln these two priOf 
ciplcs, liefore -timc commenced, emanated 
beings', called ftons, w'hich arc described 
■as divine spirits. The world and th4 hu¬ 
man race were created out of matter, by 
one n^in, the demiurge, or, accortling to 
the later systems of tlie Gnostics, by sev¬ 
eral a?ons and angels. The.a'ons made, 
the hollies and the sensual supl of mati 
{.taisoriiim, 4 ^x'>) this matter; hence 
tile origin of p.vil in map. God gave mkn 
the ratioiml. soul ; hcn6e the" constant 
struggle of reason witli, sense, ^What ore 
called gods by men (fiir instance, Jeho¬ 
vah, the (iod of Uic Jews), they say, ore 
iiieridy sueli a^ons or creators, under whose 
ilominion man lK>camc* more and' more' 
%vieked .aud miserable. To destroy the 
power of these creators, and to free man 
• from die })ow<jr of matter, God sent the 
most exalted of all a-ons, to which char¬ 
acter. Simon first made pretensions. Ho 
was followed iu these pretensions by Me- 
iiatifl’or, a Samuritaii, the most celebrated 
of his seholara, wlio, towards the end of 
die first eeiitury, iouiidcd a sect at Aiiti- 
och and Syria. Simon and Menander 
were enemies to Christianiry. Ceriuthu.s, 
a Jgw, of whom John the evangelist 
seems to have hud some knowledge, com¬ 
bined these reveries with the doetrinea of 
Christianity, and lutiintained, that the 
most (devaled n-on, sent by G*>d for tlie 
siihalion of intui, was (;hri.sl, who Imd 
deseended ujion Jesus, a Jew', in tho fona 
of a dove, and, through him, revealed the , 
doetrines of ('bristianity; but, heforo the 
erucifi.xioii of J« sus, sefiarated from him, 
•and, tit theire«urreetion of the deail, wdl 
again In> united viitli him, and lay- the 
fiiiardatioii of a king'dom of the mostper- 
fi'^ t earl Illy felicity, to coniimic a tlioiisund 
ye.Trs In the seeoixl century, tluring the 
reign of Adrian and both the Aiitonincs, 
these principles were udojited by fbo 
Christian philosophers, who arc more 
I){u1icul(p-ly known under the name of 
Gnoitirs, and still furtlier refined, exiend- 
^ ej and systematized. Sutuniinu.s, a Syri- 
ginian, of, whom Luke speaks in tlx .^ets' an, sjm’UKS of an luikiiown supreme God, 


of the Apoiilles, was the. lii-st among them. 
Even in his dogmas,,we di.seover the 
. traces of ideas which w ere common to all 
the Gnostics; and they bear the unques¬ 
tionable impression of an Oriental, partie- 
ularly of a I*drsiati and Chaldaic origin. 
They may lie reduced to the, following 
heads:—-God, tlie highest mtolligenee,' 
dwells in the plenitude *f light, and is the 
source df all good; matter, the crude, 
eiiaotic mass of which ail things were 
li,, made, is, like God, eternal, and is Uie 

:k ' . ■ 


w'lio had generateil many angels and 
powers ; weven of the.se a‘ons wen*, ac- 
(^ording to him, ereators of tlio world, and 
soon fell from God; one of them, the 
Gtxl of the Jews, had .seduced man to 
him ; whence originate the difference 
between good luid bad men. SatuniinuA 
also caUs Christ the Savior sent by God, 
itnd the Bon ol^ God; but the opinion tbet 
Christ was not actually bom, and had pot' 
a real hutnan body, but only an incorpo¬ 
real image, is peculiar to him, on winch. 
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socoum, his followers and otljcr later procured him‘many lirllowbi’S. They 
Gnostics, who nj^rced witlj.hira in this ro-» often .misunderstood liim,-,however, and 
spnctj^erc coiled Doedtr, and Phaniasiasts.t gave thentselvcs up to pioh^ Supersfttjhos 


Hati^inus very cnnsisteiitly duntod a res 
urn*<‘Aion of the body, and .admitted only 
a return of the souls of good men into the 
being of the Godhead. His B('ct was dis¬ 
tinguished by austerity of nianucrs, by their 
abstiuei'Cg Itoin ftesh, and by a rejection 
of matriiiioiiy. BasilidftHjhisronfeinpora- 
ry, an Alexandrian, wusdistiiigiiisiied from 
him by the use of a, languagi* imitated 
from the Egyptian prb'sts, though yet 
more mjTstic than theirs. According to 
him, the generations of sevi'ral (celestial) 
degnies, each conuining s<-ven ir<ins. anii 
of which bis kingdom of light consists, 
aiv emanations, mid every inferior family 
or order of this kingdom as a cofiy of llu‘ 
higher, 'fho internal harmony ol’ tli'* 
lowest order of this kingdc/in of iigh% was 
disturbed by the kingdom of darkness, 
which, pcrcei\iug itk rays, endeavored to 
form a union with it. Pure naiures wer<‘ 
tlicrofon; drawn downwards into the dead 
mass, out of the former kingdom, and Ije- 
came engaged singly in purifying com¬ 
bats with matter. Hence iuo'“ tlu* visi¬ 
ble w’orld. the object of wliicli is the tirial 
.separation of the good, and oftliose allierl 
to the kingdom of light, fioin the luatiTiai 
dross. The souls or natures fallen from 
ligh‘, pass for their piirifieation, lu this 
world, through djlli-rcnt bodies and condi¬ 
tions, which Basiiides jirovi'is froyi the 
diffenait degn-c.s of fortune and the ilift'er- 
ent education of men. The highest point 
of this piu-ification, however, was un¬ 
known to the most e.vidted aion of the 
lowest order, w'hom Basiiides considers 
tlic cniator of the world. Then-fore, the 
first-born of the supreme origiuaj la-ing 
uniti'd itself with tlu* man Jesus on his 
baptism in Jordan, in ordi-r to redeem 
souls, that is, to elevate tbem iibov<" the 
worldly course to the highest order of tlie 
kingdom of light. His sutrerings wem 
hut jjiose of ail iuiioeent child, which 
shares the lot of human nature, and had 
no relation to liis work. 'I'ltis is aecom- 
plishod by the faith of the souls in Chris¬ 
tianity, which Basiiides calif an elevation 
of tiic soul, arrived to a consciousness 
of its destination, into the kingdom of 
light. Although this poetical -view dilfcr- 
ed widely from the simplicity of the 
Christian religion, and betrayed tljo indul¬ 
gence of a philosophizing liincy, still Ba- 
silides concurred iii tlie (ftiristitin sysieto 


notions afiiotir abipxas stones akid ariiu- 
lets. Isidore, bis son, extended Jiis sect, 
which, in the fourth century, entirely dis¬ 
appeared. Tlic system of Garjiocrates, 
an Alexandrian, who also nourished during 
the reign of Adrian, was distinguishod from 
till', one Which we have just described, in 
this respect only, llint he con.siilored Christ 
as a mere man, whose juirer and more 
jKiwerfnl soul Jiad more accumtely < rc- 
niemhct'cd wiiat it laid ijeeii with God, be¬ 
llin' its union witli the Isirly. The fathers 
of the church, Gleme-it of llexandria, 
Irenn-us, Eusebius tiftd Epip'tianius, from 
whom, in gciieral, we derive all our fiifbr- 
mtiTion coucermng the, Gnostics, aecu.se 
the luorul sy.steni of (^irpocrates of de- ' 
Btroynig all distinctions between gomi and 
evil, and iiii-iilcating an unlimited indiil-* 
geifce of the s('iisual appetiti-s. Ceilain 
n is that his liillowers practised the ino.st 
deiesiaiile vices, anil w'e.re the cause of 
m.iiiy ot‘ the caluuiiiies of the heathen 
wtifcrs eoiiceniiiig the Cla.-itiaus of this 
century, 'fhe most consjiicuoiis of Car- 
jKicrates’ scholars was Pmdicus, wltoltas, 
liowever, been erroneously cuHed the 
Ibiiiul -r of the sect of Adamites, (q. vl) 
'J'lie sect of CarjKieratiaiis, however, 
which, m Eir^pt and Italy, bur especially 
in the islands, met with niucli success, 
became extinct jls early as the beginning 
of file third cenlui-y. The most complete 
and ingenious uf all tlie (Jnostic sy.stems 
was founded m the second ci-iitury, by 
V.aicutiiuis, a learned .and eloquent Alex¬ 
andrian. In tiiat light or plenitude, which 
all the (Inosiics make the residence of 
the Supreme liod, he lias placed 15 male 
.and a.s many female tcoiih, producx-d by 
sucee^sive iiitemiairiage.s. The Siqircnno 
God, the lliibegotten, tlic- Original Father, 
whom he also culls the Deep (Bathos), is 
the first of these a-ons; Tliinking Silence 
was his wife, and Intelligence, a male, 
ami Truth, a iemale, were their children, 
'rifese, jiroduced The Wonl and fjite : the 
latter »i female, who gave birth to man¬ 
kind and Ho'cit“t}^. 'fliese eight constitu- ' 
ted the first class of the !10 icons. The _ 
second class, of five eoiqilcs, at the end 
of which stood the.Only Ik-gotten, and 


the third, ol* six couples, at the head of 
whieh stood the Comforter, were, in a 
similar manner,-descended from mankind 
tind society, and, consjsted, like the first, 
of morals, and disiiplireveil only of seek- of personified ideas. ^ The officers of this 
ing a martyr’s death. The mysterious heavenly state are fotir malqtcons: Ho-j 
coloring and the glitter of l^t-silides’ tbpo- rus, wdio guard's tlic boundaries of the re- 
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cion of light; Christ tbe^oly Ghos^ «d by its aaatcro mariners, was the most 


jvhich instruct the other ffioiis in their du¬ 
ties ; and Jesus, nrhom all die eeons of die 
Jdngdoin of light begat in common, and 
endowed with tbelr giAs, as all die inlmli- 
itaiita of Olympns did Pandor^ Wis¬ 
dom, the. last femiile aioR ol' the third 
cliiss, envied Intelligence, on* account of 
his knowledge, and, in the beat of lieriin- 
restniined passion, pnaliiced an unformed 
femutu ajon, Acliainotli or T'hithymcsis 
(Rjcrtection, Considonvtion), which fell into 
the darkness of matter, and wtis endowed 
with a form by Olirisl out of compassion. 

Ac.hamoth loiigiid I’or liie lust lu'avenly 
light Fear, migiiisli,' irielancholy alid 
laughter, alternately took jiosscssion of 
her. Her uugratitic'd ilesire, at length, 
produced the sou! of the world anil other 
souls. From licr tears originated die wa¬ 
ter; frprn her laughter, tnui'-parinit iiiaf- 
ter; and from her somiw, opaque matter, fully defended the honor 
Christ was nioveil with 
thte fallen cn*ature, and 


numerous'of all die Gnostic sects, and 
continued until after the conunenewmen't 
of jthe fourth century. Marcion of* Si- 
W[>e, and Cordo, a Syrian, rcnoiiiiccd ma¬ 
ny of die absurdities of the earlier Gnos¬ 
tics, and formed a regular system, the char¬ 
acteristic of which was dio rejeotioii of 
die; Old Testament. ,Marcion distinguish¬ 
ed two smiromc principles, God and dio 
devil. The true God licgnt many spirits, 
among which were the creator of dio 
world, t!ie riglitcous God^ aiid^ the law¬ 
giver of the Jews. Tliti last, through tho 
prophets, promised Christ; but Jesus, who 
actually apiicared, and is the true Iledecni- 
was tlie Son of thi! truly good God, 


rr, 


and not the Jewish Messiah. This ]ie- 
ciiliar dogma of Marcion caused his sep- 
arution from the Catholic ehnirli, in 
which TertnJlian, in iiarticular, snceess- 
iior of the Old Tc 


ics- 


tament against him. The Mareionites 
(uaa xuiiivii Ulit-i ati. i arv.mii'j were very numerons, and had, even to (lie 

who ooinmunieated to lier knowledge, '■licgimiing of the fifili ei'iitiuy, many socie 


compassion for 
sent her Jcsii 


and delivered her from lier pain. After 
this fortunate eh nige, she horo thiue snh- 
slances—a material, a spiritual, and a soul¬ 
like substunce. Oui of the last, the deini- 
nrgus,orthc <*reator of the world,was funn¬ 
ed, who, ac<;orditig to Basilides, iiiadi- tiic 
heavens with d/eir ungels out of thiNsonl- 
liki' sulistaiice, and .st-ieeted the higlie‘-l i f 
these heavens for Ifts own mansion ; out 
of the material substance, uiuh'r tin* in- 
. fiuence of Acliairioth’s fe.ar, beasts were 
ninile ; under die influence of iier incian-' 
clioly, wicked spirits, whose jinnee is the 
lord of the world ; and under the influ¬ 
ence of her anguish, the eleiiK'nts of the 
world wdiicli contain fiii'. Man is formed 
out of all dm-e substanci's. Cliiist, die 
.Savior of men, wlien he. apjieanid on 
the cajtli, had a visible body, nuule of 
finer material, and was composed of the 
. spiritual and the sonl-hke substance only. 
V At his baptism, the icon Jesus uniU'd 
‘ itself with Inm, and instructed mankind. 
Valentinus describes the occurrences,of 
life, and his gotxl deeds, like Satnriii- 
nus, with, die cxci'jition of one [leciiliari- 
ty. lie says, that, wiien all the sjiiritual 
parts shall have lieeii delivered from mat¬ 
ter, Achamoth will unite herself with Je¬ 
sus in the divine rcfrion of liglit; that she 
. will draw die good souls to herself : that 
the heaven of die de'miurgus will recjeive 
the most virtuous, and dial die world will 
bo Consumed with’fire. The Vulentiniaii 
party, which rose towahls the middle of 
the second century in Rome, and esjiecial- 
, ly in Cyprus, and which was distinguish- 

. 1 . ‘ 


lies, and their own bishojis, in Ital.y, Syria, 
.Arabia and Fgyiit; and tlicy inaiiituincd 
the reputation of lilaineless lives, while, 
aei'.onling to the pn.“eejtt of tiieir founder, 
in order to have us little as possible to do 
with niaiter, they avoided eating flesh, 
drinking wine, and matrimony. It is 
(lonhtft.l wdu'tlicr Marcion and Cerdo 
were alno the founders of die s.:ct which, 
towards the, (>iid of ihc seconil century, 
arose under the name of the OphiUs 
,(q. V.), and which, on account of the ro- 
seiriblanco of their dioogoiiy tr* that of the 
Vulentiiiians, were reckoned among tho 
Gnostics. In thi* .-lanie jK'riod, Tafiaii, a 
Syrian, who had distinguished himself b^ 
his Harmony of the Four Gosjiels, and Ins 
discourses against die Greeks or himtbens, 
adojited Gnostic doctrines, and fouiidpd a 
sect, the followers of wliicb, after one of 
liis pupils, were called Severians; on ac¬ 
count of their austerity, Encratit(t or Hy- 
</roparastat(*(water-drinkers); and, heepuso 
they renounced all projicrty, JJpotafiitfB. 
Bardesanes, a Syrian, and Hennogcncs, aa 
African, who, in the reign of the emperor 
Cuminodus, ajipstati/cd from Christianity, 
and established sects, liorflcre,!], in their 
liyjiodiRsis concerning the origin of good 
luid evil, ujKiri Gnosticism. On the whole, 
wljcn we take into consideration die phil- 
osojihical tendency of that ago, the jij^ 
sion for the marvellous, that had taken 
j^ossession of jdie efTcmiiiatc nations of, 
the Roman empire, and the custom of 
pretending to, a deeper insight into the sp- 
crejs of nature etna the diviuitv, it is hot 
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lo be wondered, that ft religious bhiloso-' ej-e, turn Sriddenl'y u|)Waids.,. Borfi sexes 
|jhy, which adopted the most brilliant arc ibniishcd with the^c a{ii>endagc&. In 
fMirts,of Platonism, and which afforded . the young' animal, tliey are perieqUy 
noiwislunont alike to the imagination apd straigijt,. acquiring ^heir flexure ^>tlie an> 
to Oie vanity of secret wistfoth, should' iinai grows older. They ftro provided 
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havft met with such univer^ success. By 
the nustiTityof its precepts, and its care 
for tile well-being of the soul, it even pre- 
ftosscssed good iiion in its favor. TJie 
(lUOHtics^vere tlie Pietists of the tliird and 
fourth centuricK. Tim Catholic church 
took occasion, from their luTcsy, to gi\e 
greater jtrecision to the articles of the or- 
fltodox Ihith. There have Imeii urt Gnos¬ 
tic sects since tlie fifth century ; but many 
AfC tliO prineiples of their system of ema- 
fsiitions re-appear in later .jjhilosojiliieal 
systems, drawn from the same sources as 
theirs. Plato’s lively representation had 
given to the idea of the Godlieiid some- 
tliing substantial, whh'h the Gnosties 
iranslerred to their a'ons ; and Leihtiir/’.s 
effulgnrations of God, Plouequefs real 
)iresenfal/oiis of God, saint Martin’s ])ic- 
ttiies and mirror^, an<l the, like, as well as 
l.he (inostie iron«, are a proof licit tlie es¬ 
says of till' human nn<lorstanding to ex- 
jilaiu the eii-alio:i, and the origin of im¬ 
perfect lieings from the perfect, ahvajs 
end in similar )TSUlt<. The lau-st and 
■ most learned writings upon this sul>|eet 
are I.ewalil’s ami N'eamJer’s, |«irticnlaily 
a work of the latter, entitled, Oemlisrltr 
Ehlinrhhnis; drr vonuhmsten guoslisrhai 
Sifstrnie (Berlin, 

Gnu. This curious animal helotigsto thji 
ginais anlclopr, and siihgi'iius ltosil<i}>liiis 
(Blainville). It iscalledgn’i hy flic Hotri'ii- 
tots, ami uildf IwcstUy die Dutch, ’riioiigh 
arranged hj naliiralisls among the ame- 
lopes, it appears to form one'of those m- 
termcdiati' links, vvhiefi connect, as it were, 
the various triiies of auiinals in one liar- 
juunious whole. This animal rescnihles, 
in fortjj, partly the horse, partly the luitla- 
ioj and partly the stag. It is as large as a 
middle sized horse. Its neck, thougli 
neither So long or slender as that of the 
horSe, is tftore so than that of tlm buffalo, 
ami is addniei! with a stitf, erect mane. 
On die fori'heiMl, Iw'tweci- the nose and 
Ih'xnres of the horns, the face is eoveri'tl 
with an oblong tuft of stiff black hairs, 
turned upwards. Beneath the lower jaw 
is also a thick, shaggy beard. Its legs are 
long, and elegantly formed, like those of 
the stag; the sjiace between the fore legs 
is covered with longi bushy hair. Its 
home arc rough, and are wilarged at tb«r 
base, like tliose of ihc'hulialo ; they 
•nmng from the hinder pjut of the head, 
atid, after bending forward beyond the 
45* > 


with Jachiymal openings under ,lhe eyes. 
Thp gnu is a lively, capricious aniiiial. It _ 
is afflicted hv flie kight of scarlet,'like the 
bufliilo or [jull. When irritated, it ex¬ 
presses its res(!ntinf«it by plunging, curvet¬ 
ing, tearing tlie ground with ,Tta hoois, 
and hutting with its liead. When wound¬ 
ed, it is rejKu'ted to l»e sometimes danger¬ 
ous to the huuter. Tliese animals feed in 
large herds, and it is only when stragglers 
have been aecidenlally separated from 
the li(>rd, that any of them are found in a 
solitary state. 'Their flesh is very juicy, 
and more agi'ceahle and noiirisJung than 
beef. When taken young, tliey are read- 
;ily tamed ; but tlie iiibuliitants of South 
Africa seldom attempt to domesticate 
tlieiii, as they are said to have a tendency 
to catch, ami commimicatc to the otlier 
cattle a dangerous infection. Tiiis animal 
is liy no im aiis common in our collections. 
There is at present a toki Jily good one 
lielonging to a iravelling caravan of beasts, 
whir-ii lias visited all our principal cities 
Within a few years pa'-r. ' 

Goa; a district of India, belonging to 
the Portuguese, in the province of Beja- 
poor, 10 miles long, hy tiO broad, situated 
on tlie western coast lif Iridia.'lHnween liio 
l.'jth and Jdlh degrees of north latitude. 

Gun; n city olj^lndia, and the cajiital 
of all ilie I’oriugiiese settlements in that 
couiitiy. It is situated on an island of 
uhout yi miles in circumference, at the 
mouth of the Mandova river. It in fact 
consists of two cities, the old and the new. 
The former is eight miles up the river, 
and, though almost dcseited, conuuns 
inanyiiiagmficent cliurehes, and excellent, 
specimens of archileeture. The viceroy 
and principal inliahitants reside in theftiew 
city, which is at the' mouth of the river,' 
within the forts. It possesses ^wo harbors, 
Well defended by various castles and bat¬ 
teries, mounting vi’ry heavy cannon. It 
still carries on an inconsiderable trade 
with the mother country', with China and 
the coast of Africa ; but its expenses far _ 
exceed its revenues. The'inhabitants of " 
the city and island arc computed to 
ainoimt to 20,000, but of these are veiy 
few genuine Portuguese. Lon. 73° 57' E.; 
lat. 15° W N. I’bu island was ealfed, 
formerly, TSssua^, and was inhabited by 
an Arabian tribe, when, in 1510, Albtt- 
quecque erinquercd the city, with the peo- 
insutas Bardew and Salsette. Ever since 






‘1550i' it'has been the r^den<^of the 
‘Portuguese govefpor-^enbral. The-port 
m only open for the Poithgiiese nag. 
The air is ihiwholesowie. The ^11 ex¬ 
isting edifices are silent witnesses of its 
former tnpgnificeocc. The inquisition of 
rioa foraicrly bad - jurisdiction over,all 
Christians in the Pdrtugiic^ settlements; 
but, in 1^1,5, its pa|H'rs were burnt, aijd 
tlie. inquisition aliolished. The commerce 
is in tlie hands of Ohristiuns, the- smaller 
trade in those of Jews and Banians. 
Since 1612,24 largo vessels annually ear¬ 
ly the merchandise reoeivctl there from 
tlie othor Portuguese colonics, and from 
Canton, to Eurojte. The crown has 
die monopoly of sugai*, sniift', i»cj»iH.*r, 
saltpetre, fM-arisand sandal wood. 

Goat {capraj. ' This genua of quadru¬ 
peds is distinguislied by the Itorns almost 
joining at the ha.ses, and bonding back¬ 
wards; having eight eutting teetli in the 
lower, but none in the upper jaw, and gen¬ 
erally a heard on the cliin. Desmurest 
gives three species, of which there an; mi- 
aierous varieties. These, are the C. ibex, 
the C. cajtfa.fiiv/, and tlie C. agagrus or 
dome.stic goat. The goat, even in a state 
of domestication, is vicious, subtle and 
lecherous. Like the Wild sfiecies, it is 
amazingly swift and agile, olimhing the 
mast rugged itMiuiitains, and learjes.sly 
browsing at the very wlge of tiie steope.st 
pnx'ipices. The female goes live months 
with young, and commotily brings'fortli 
one or two, hut so'rneti«e8 even tliree or 
four, at a liirth. The kids arc generally 
produced early in the spring. The buck 
has a rank, nauseous smell, which pmoeeds 
from his skin. Though fond of the smii- 
mits of bleak and lofty mountains, iho 
goat cannot lauir extreme cold. 'I'lu; do¬ 
mestic goat is kriown in almost all jiarts 
of the globe. If we may judge fmm tlie 
expressions of the aneient ptistoral jiot'ts, 

f oat^ were formerly tended in (ireeceanil 
taly with no less care than six ej). The 
ficsb is much esteemed hy some nations, 
. though it is far infeiior to mutton. The 
milk is excellent, and lias been thonglic 
jicculiarly servie,cable for consumptive 
leiaons. But the: skin, is the most vutua- 
)le psut of this animal. It is prepared for 
'a variety of purjioses, and takes a dye 
better than any other skin, and is well 
known under the name of morocco. Tlie 
tallow of Uie goat is also an article of con¬ 
siderable hniiortancc, It is much purer 
ami finer than that of the ox or wieeii, 
and famishes inueh whiter imd better 
candles. The Cashmere goat, as i{<s 
name jpndieutcst is a native of the king¬ 


dom of Cashmere; it is smaller than the 
cbmiDoh domestic and has long, silky, 

, fine hair, not curled, as in the 4n«o»'*kReat. ' 
This variety has been successfully ii|^>- 
duced into FranCe, where it lias Isred 
vtriili another variety, cqualljr valuable, the' 
Thibet goat. From those animals are jiro- 
cUred the .materials for tlie manufuimire 
of Cashmere shawls. (See jpdshmerc ' 
Goal.) The Angora goat, is also furnish¬ 
ed wiUi soft, silky liair, of a silver-white 
cojor, liaiigiiie .down in curling locks , 
eight or nine inches long. Its horns are 
ill a spiral form, ai;d cxti’ud lutejfolly. It 
is remarkable, that,not only the goat, but 
even the sheep and hare, of Angora, have 
longer and softer iiuir than the same ani-' 
iiials in any oUier fiait of the w’orld. 
From the wool of this goat, the finest 
ranileis arb made. Syria aflbnls a pecu¬ 
liar variety of the goat, of which hut liule 
is known. The eui-s arc usually iHitvvcen 
one and two ftwit in knglli, and arc .sonn- 
times so-troublesome to the aniinul, tlrat' 
the owners are obliged to trim them. 
This variety apjiears to liave hi;en known' 
lo Aristotle. 'I’iierc arc several other va- 
ricti(>s of the eoirinion gout, which it is 
iieodless to cmmicrate. We have a spe¬ 
cies in North America, which has given 
rise to mue;h<liftereiiee of opinion us to ita 
proper place in a system of arrangement. 
IVlr. Onl, who first described it, called it 
ovis nwntaiia. Blainvilie first termed it 
rupicapra Jlmerirarui, and aflerwardb an- 
tdape Jjmenlcana • whilst IfutriiUon Smitli, 
although he rt-taiiis the latter genus, be¬ 
stows another specific name on it, viz., 
lanif'cra ; and, lastly, iloctor (Todmau' 
clu.s.ses it ns a goat, proiicrly retaining the 
original specific name given it hy Mr., 
Ord. The first notice of tliis animal was 
given hy I^cwis and Clarke, and it has 
siiire hi'en uoliced Iw major J^Uig, doctor 
Kichanlson, &c. The lloclcy mountain 
goat nearly equals in Size a common sheep^ 
and ha.s u shaggy appearance, in couse- ., 
queijce of tin; pretrusion of the loq&^air 
iKjyond the wool, which is white and soft V 
Its horns are alxiiit five inches long, con¬ 
ical, somewluit curved bac-kwurds, ahd \ 
])Cojeeting but slightly beyond the Wool 
of the head. In a communication, made 
'“liy major Long, to che Philadelphia Agri-' 
cultural Society, he states tliat it occurs in 
that part of the Rocky mountains which' 
lie between 48® and CS't north lati- 
lude. They arc iti great numbers about ' 
tlw head waiepj of the Columbia, and , 
furnish the principal part of the food of 
the natives of that district, Tliey njipear 
to bo more uuhierous on the wcBtcrn tlipi ' 
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on the eastern side of the mbiin^ins, and . gance of dieir ^spoffltwnj coasting of, 
ii.L ' \ hrA hinf'tc. wViirji hmwn. ffiri^V and'&rnifiniioiis. 


are rankly seen in the pltuxis. )!Thcy tive^ .black, bi^wn,gf^y and^rruginou^ 
easily obiained by die huntets. > The skin disposed iiv'di^ fb^ms jof bar^ sjiota-eiid 
is \ery t}uo>k and spongy, and is princi-, streaks. The niiUe is oi^inguish^ from 
pally, used in tlie making of moccasons. - the fcinaTc by an oval virhitc sjiotyncar the 
Jt is said die fleece of tliis goat is as fine ' end of the diree first quill-featbers. It is 

. " ■ alioiit ton inches and "a half in length, and 

weighs about two ounces. 

Gobelin, Giles; a dyer of Paris, in die. 


as tliat inlinbiting Cashinorc. 

• GoATSveKEa(f«jmmt£i^ta). This bird, 
wliose congonoTfi are so well koowh 
with under tbo nainos of night-hawk^ 


u'hip-^oor-wUl, (q. v. 
evei-y part of llie old 


&c., is found on 
ronilucpi, from Si- 
Is'i-ta io Africa. Like the owl, it is sel¬ 
dom Kcfn in the day-time, imk&s disturb¬ 
ed, or in dark and gl<^oiiiy days, Vdioii its 
^•yes arc not dtizzlod by the bright rays of 
the sun. As night'insects are its food,, 
lumiel.v, moths, gnais and Iwellcs, it is pe¬ 
culiarly fonned to cnahle it to catch them 
on tlie wing. For this j)iirj*ose, nature 
has Iics*to\ved on it a mouth of gn'at coni- 
jiartilivi' size. When the aniiuai flics, u 
IS coniimially open, and has no lu-ed of 
being sliiir, to scctjre any insect, as it is 
surrounded on the inner side with a ghi- 
tnioiis sidist.'ince, tli.'it jirevciits their cs- 
citjH'. This inuinnr of ti\ing with its 
month open, is the occtisioii (.1' that wuii- 
iiiig noise, which tins bird makes uiiiit' 
chasing Its prey. It arises Iroiii the rcsis- 
"iiiiice made,to the inontii by the air; and 
is iijiore or less loud, accorilhig to the ve¬ 
locity with which the bird inmcs. When 
jrt'rc.hcd, it iisiially siss on !i buie twig, 
with its head lower than its tad, and, in 
l.his attitude, utters a .janing note, whence 
fill'’ of its conimon lmnlc^— ,vghl-jar. 
yonictiuies it titters a ucak, pl.nntMe 
squeak, which it repeats four or fi\e times 
in sticee.ssion. which is prohablv its note 
of call to its mate, iiuiron saj s, it .does 
not iMTch like other birds, sitting aci-oss a 
hranch, but lengthwise. It is solitary in 
itshaliits, and is generally seen alone, Mr., 
'White siip])osep tliat its foot is useful in 
taking its prey, its be oliserved that it liv- 
qnoiitly jaits forth its leg whilst on the 
wjng, and seems to convey something to 
its mouth. These birds frequent moors 
and wild heathy rriicta abounding in fern; 
they make no nest, but the • fcnitile -de- 
fiosits her eggs on the ground ; she lays 
two or tlirce, which are. of a dull white, 
spotted with brown. Montbcillurd, who 
wixjtc this bird’s history for Hiiffbn, state.?, 
that it no sooner ))crceive8 its »vtrt*at to lie 
discoyered by an enemy, tlimi it carefully 
rolls Its, eggs to a more secure situation. 
Its common name of gpat-suckcr, hi® no 
otficr foimdation than ignorance and su¬ 
perstition. The colors of this bird, though 
plain, have a beautifukeflect from tlie clc- 

* •' * . . 


reign of Francis I. lie lived in the jeua- 
houm .St. Mareeau (where his house, luid 
the utile stream that flows by it, still boar 
his name), and is said to have discovered 
the secret of dyeing that beautiful scarlet 
CAilor wliic.b is called .'ifier This 

Gobrlin tapcstrit s derived their name from 
him. Tins iiiunnfacture, which was es- 
tablis}i'*d by Tolbert, in i0(>7, and placed 
mulcr the* direction qf the painter Le 
I’riin, is still one of the most eelebratdd 
in Paris. Its inoduetions excel cvciy 
thing of the kind in Kurofie. Many ccle- 
hraiyd jiaintings of tho old Italian, 
Frendi ami .Spiinish schools, have, in the 
most ingenious iriaiinor, been tran.sferred 
to tajx'sir.v. Tlie sjilcndor of the coloro 
ami the delicacy of tl.^ execution arc 
womlcrfiil, ami one can hardly conceive 
Jic.vv it is pcK'^-ihle, in tapestry, to imitate .so 
marly ihe a|»j»eaninoe (d' oil eoloi-s. The 
estidilislmietit is <‘arriid on at the expeii.se 
of gnvenimeiit, and the pieces of tapeiJtry' 
are mostly '.icsiowed as presents. 

(JoBV [irobius, Li*.). These fish belong 
to the ari'iitboptrrpgu ns (Cuv.). Tlicy are 
marine, gencnillj^ of a medium or smalk 
size, am! mostly with a siriqde air blad¬ 
der. Tiny are distinguished .by their 
^elltrnl and thoracielins being <’ithcr unit¬ 
ed in their whole, kugtli, or at their base.?. 
The spines of ilic.ir dorsal fins arc flexi¬ 
ble ; the o[>euiiigs of their cant, with four 
rays. Like the ii'cnnj, they can live for 
a ioiigtimc out of wati>r. There is much 
confusion in their nmingemenL H ap¬ 
peal's to lie a rntmoroiiri g(<nus, which has 
not iieen sufficiently clucidttt<“d. Nonetd’ 
till' species is iiiiicli esteemed as fiiod. 

God, Truce OF. (rtee'TVuw.) 

God save the King; the lnirdj|q and'^ 
eoinmon ajipellution of a well knowfl 
English national song. Coneentiiw^wi.. 
. hutiior and tlie eornposi'r, opiuious mfi^. 
It has been assorted that Heniy Carey, 
who lived alioiu the middle of tlie 18th 
century, was botli, btiti, being ignorant of 
the rule.? of comjiosition, employed doc¬ 
tor Thornton, of Bath,’or, accowling to, 
9 ome, Christoidier Smitli, Handfil's cla^t, 
to correct Ins rough draught, and add the 
luiae. This story probnWy gam rise to 
the assertion, that rlandel was'foe com- 
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S ser.' It appeare tb^liave bieeri'fitst pub- veir brilliant powers. He spobo Seldotn, 
tied, to^uier witli 'thb idr, in tiie G«Ut' but with • vigor, knowledge, and go^ 


S ser.' It appeare tb ^bave bieetffirst pub- 
tied, togeuier witli 'thb idr, in tiie Gout' 
tlemao’s Magazin^ in J745^ When the 
landing of tlie young S|uait called foitli 
expreasious of loynhy frtim the adliereute 
•of tlie, reigning fiuuilv. After doctor 
Anic, the' <^oin|K)Sci* of another national 
song (Kuio Britadnia), had brought it on 
, Uie stage, it soon 'Utoiiio very popular. 
Since tliat tiine, the harmony of the song 
has undoubtedly Imjcii improved, hut the 
, iliylhtn is die’ same ns onginali,\. Ac- 
conling to a notice in tlie New Monthly 
Magazine, vbl. iv, inige, there is a 
copy ,of this national song, puldished 
without date, hy lliiey and NVilliams, in 
wliich Antony Y’ouiig, orgaiiit't in Lon¬ 
don, is called the autimrof the air. 'J'liere 
is also a story, tha^ this national song, as 
Bume.y, the author of the History of 
, Music, iTiaintained, was not made for a 
hhig George; hut that, in the oldiT ver¬ 
sions, it ran thus,“God save griiat .lames 
otu'king;'’ and Burney adds, that it Was 
• riglnally written .and st‘t to miisie for tlie 
•C'athohc chajiel of .lames II, and no one 
durst own or KU>g i;, after the iihdieatioie 
of James, fearing to incur the praialty 
of treason, so that the *=oiig lay dormant »!0 
years, before it was reiivedlor Geoige JI, 
It is very ioterestnig to observe how 
this song, of which the words have no 
great raerit. lias become <lear to tli<‘ whole 
English nation, on ue* amt of die asstjeja- 
tious connected with it. 'Hie Freneli 
Marseillai.se hymn is of^a riineh higher 
diai'acter, and eijually a national liivoriie. 

God-Father ; a man who is s{K)risor 
for a child at Imptism, who promises to 
answer for his future conduct, niid that he 
nliall follow a life of piety, thus obliging 
, himself to instrurt the child, and wateli 
over his eondncC The relation Ls of liigli 
antiquity in the (’hristian ehurc.h, and was 
prolralily intetided to jirevem eldldren 


Bon.se. Hid sp^bes were perspicuous, 
logical and animatod. Ho* was brou|^t 
forward, in^]612, by receiving the ajipotm- 
ment of viee-preaidont of the board of 
trade. His introduction of the com b)ll, 
in 1815, was attended with some disturb¬ 
ance, .during which his hou^ was 
mobbed and {tillage,d. He was appointed 
cliancellor of the cxchoqucij.in 185*1, and, 
in 1824, proposed reductions in the dutios- 
on wine ai\d spirits, Wool and silk, and 
the assesstnl articles in general. ‘ In the 
following yeior, he .exposed himself to 
much riilicul^ hy ins iKiasts of the sucx’tss 
of his operations, and vainly predicted a 
siiqilus rtwenue. On Uic elev.ntion of 
Cumiing to the preinicrsJiiji (1827), Mr. 
Rohiiiw'ii was made secretary of Uie colo¬ 
nies, and raised to the pivnige, uud thas 
had, tlie diftieult task of defendiug tiui 
new ministry in the house of lords. Tlie 
death of Mr. Oaniiing, in August of the 
same year, placed lord Gwlerich at the' 
hoiul of iJie cabinet, witli the post of . 
first lord of the tre.asuiy. But lord Godo- 
rieh felt himself unable to stand against 
the poweifnl oppusiiioii,uiid, in Dec., 1827, 
requesteil permission to retin*, liut wa.s in¬ 
duced to remain in power, iiiitil new nr- 
mngoments could he made. Jan. 8,182H, 
tlie euhinet was declared to ho dissolved, 
and the iliikc of \Velliiigf(>n became pre¬ 
mier, as first lord of the tivasurj. Nov. Ki, 
18.‘10, the duke resigned Ins office, eari 
Groy(q.v.)bec«'neprej»iicr,urid lord Go<lc- 
rieh secretary oi the colonial deportnicnl. 

GonFRKT OF Bouillon, horn ahont 
the middle of the 11th century, at Bezy, 
in the Walloon Brabant, near Nivelle, 
was the son ofKhsiacc II, count of 
Boulogne and Lens. In 1076, he suc¬ 
ceeded Ids uncle, iGodf'rey the Hunch¬ 
backed, duke of Lower Lorraine, in the 


from being brought up in itlolatrv’, in ea.-ie 
the jwireiits diecl before the eliildr' ri laid 
arrived at years of discretion, in tJic 
CothoUc chul-eh, the immher of god¬ 
fathers and god*iiiolJiers is rediiccfl t^ 
tw^; ill the church of England, to tlirce; 
but formerly tlie nnnilM'r M;as not limited. 

God-Mother; a woman who becomes 
sensor for a child at its baptism. (See 
God-Father.) 

Goderich, Frederic Roliinson, lonl 
viscount, premier of England for a sliort 
time after thq deatli «f ('anniiig. cutrr- 
o<l pariiarnent, in 1807, us TneinlKir for 
. Ripoii, and conthiucd to sit in the house 
_ of eorniDODS till he was raised to the peer¬ 
age. He was never distinguished for 


ihiehy of Bouillon. He serveif faitlifully 
and valiantly, under tlio emperor Hen¬ 
ry I\’, in Gcnnany and Italy. TWt 
jiriiiee was indebted principally to him 
for the victory over Rodolpli, duke of* 
Siiahia; and he displayed heroic courage 
at the siege of Rome. TJie fume of his 
exploits pnicured liin^ in 105)5, his elcc- 
tiun as one of the {iriiicipal conimaiidora 
of tlic crusade. (See Cnisadea.) , Early 
in tlie year 1090, he comroeuced his 
march, in cpmpariy witli his brotlieni, '* 
Eustace and Baldwin. lie forced the 
epijferor Alexis ^oinrienus to allow him 
.a free passage to the East. Ho promised 
the emperor to resign to him the territoiy 
which he should conquer fnw the infi* 
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dels, on condition of liis «ippT^g the ofliiB o0i a noble. He in tl^riios^ 
'army witli provisions, tint lAlbxia, dte-,, flouristiing period of tiie<Seitnan cliivai> 
Hutvji/iod Uiat the crusaders plundered the rk poetiy, at jbe end of the 12th century, 
environs of Constantinople,' did not ad- andU^ginning of the 13th.' 

here to his stipulations. ''Godfrey took -’— 

Nice, and, in 10^8,, Antioch. In uiis last 


city, the crusaders were, not long after, 
tiiomSelves besieged. Being destitute, of 
provisions, tliey were rcduc^ to extreme 
ne<H;ssilV. While they W'ere in this state, 
a Provencal priest, pretending Uiat he had 
l»oeJi fiivored with u revelation, instructed 
tliem wherO to find the holy lancc, which 
was adconUugly di.scovered. This cir¬ 
cumstance inHj»iredjhe crusaihirs with 
such coiimge, tliat* they reinilsed the 
Turk's, atid gained a splendid victory. Jn 
the following fear, July 1!), Godth^y look 
Jcru.sjiiem itself, nftc-r a live weeks’ siege. 
Tlie inlidels were ifidis(*riiiiinately mas-- 
saered, notwithstanding the endeavors of 
Gtslfrey, wliose inil<hi<‘s.s was equal to 
his hraveiy, to jait a slop to^ ftic slaughter, 
fciight days .ntier the capture of Jerusa¬ 
lem, the lca<l(!rs of tin* army clwtod him 
king of tnc city and the tenimry ; but the 
. pious Godfrey would not wear a crown in 
'tlie phxee^ wliero Christ was crowned 
with thorns; and he clCcluu'd the kir^ly 
title, contenting himself witli that of duke, 
and guardian of ike lu)bf sepulchre. Tl)e 
suitaii of Egyjit having learned, that of 
the 300,000 Christiatis, who had awisted 
in the. capture of Antioeli, only 20,000 iu>w 
.sun ived, raised an anny of 400,000 nien, 
for the puqiose of exjM'Iling tlnmi from 
llicirncw conquests. Godfrey gave him 
battle in the plain of Ascalon, on which 
tjccasion 100,000 men were left deail upon 
the field. Tliis victory placed him in 
posscKsion of tlie whole I loly Land, tAvo 
or three places oidy excepted, Godfrey 
now turned his attention to the organiza- 
tkm of his newly estahlished goveru- 
ment He appointed u jiatriareh, bounded 
two cathedral chapters, and built a mon¬ 
astery ill the valley of Jehosbaphat. He 
^bsequenlly giive his new subjects a 
code of laws, l)ut soon after died, July 18, 
1100, just a year after the capture of Je¬ 
rusalem. He was inb'rred on mount 
Calvary, near the scpulclmi of the Savior. 
Tasso’s lieuutiful epic pooiu sets the 
character of tliis great jiriuco and general, 
whom, justoiy has handed down, to us as 
a pattern of piety, bravery, all prince¬ 

ly virtues, in a just light. 

GopFRuy OF Strasburo, one of the 
,inos; distinguished of, the •old Geftnan 
poets, was Strasburg, 

but at any rate lived there, vile was not, 
like most of the Minncfingert (minstrels) 


^ _ Besides 

many lays in the collectionManessb, 
we are indebted to turn for tho’ grt^ chiv- 
alHc poem, Ttislan wnd laoUk, derived 
fronrthe legends of tiie round table, from 
a Welsh original, but possessing as much 
originality of character as any other Ger¬ 
man classic>a] work. For grace, loveli- 
nvs.s, and vivacity of description, richness 
of coloring, arid melody of versifrcatioii, 
the work of Godfrey stands alone in old 
Gennan literature, and a soft and almost 
ehigiae strain of sentiment pervades his 
pOctry. The best edition is that of F. H.' 
Voft (ier Hagen (with the contiunations of 
Ulric of Turlicini, and Henry of Friburg, 
&-C.), at Breslau, 1823, in two volumes. • 
GopFREY, Thomas, tlie inventor of tlie 
quadrant commonly called Hudlefs, was 
horn, juid ]iursued the trade of a glazier, 
in PJiiladelphia. Having accidentally 
•inet with a matliematical book, he be¬ 
came so delighted with tlie study, that, 
by liis own unaided industry, he soon 
made himself master of tlic treatise, and 
of every other F.iiglish work of the kind 
that lie could procun*, and afterwards ac- 
quin'd a toleralile prollciency in Latin, in 
order to be able to peruse the matiieiuoti- 
eal Avorits in that limguoge. Anxious to 
rrad sir J.soac Njjwton’s Ptincipia, he 
wi'iit to James Logan, secretary of the 
coiiyiionwealtli, who then enjoyed a great 
reputation ns a luatliernatician, and re- 
({uested him to lend him the AvoVk. Mr. 
Logim had never seen or heanl of God¬ 
frey before, but, after some conversation, 
bade liiin welconMi to that or any other 
hook lie jiosscssed. Not long afterwards 
(ill 1730), Godfrey communicated to Lp- 
gau the iiuproveuiciit he had made in 
Davis’s (piadrant, by .which Logan was so 
much struck, that, in May, 1732, he adr 
dresijod a letter, on tJie subject, doctor' 
F.diuuild Ualley, in Knglaud, in whieli he 
described fully tlie construction and uses’ 
*of Godfrev’.s instrument. In the same 
year, Godfrey himself also prepaired on 
account of his invention, ndilressed to the 
royal society *if London; but it was not 
then transmitted, from the expectation 
Vyhich he entertained of tlie eftect of the 
letter to Halley. No notice, hoAvever, 
was taken of it by diat savani, and, after 
an shterval of a year mid a half, Ixigan re-* 
solved to liaTO die matter submitted im-. 
mediately to the royal society. For this 
purpose, he transmitted a copy of the 
letter, together witli the paper ol Godfrey, 
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toMr.p€(terCoUin8o«i,an eminent botanist 27* year of hb agftt in consequence of ' 

’ ami membe,r of the society, ong^ng him \noleht, exerem on a very warm day. ' 
to Jay them before that bo4y. This was ^r/ittle altebtibn was paid to Mr. GotiQ-ey’s 
according done; but Mr.' Hadley, tlie education, but he was ever ardent in fiis ■ 
yiee-prcOTent of the society, liad mreudy pursuit of Jtnpwicfigc, and Ijceoino ex- 
' presented them a |)apcr, dated May Ks, coodihgly well vefeetl in the works of the 
1731, containiti'g a full d(*8oription ahd • Engfisli imots. His own poetical talents 
• ratiorude of a reflecting quadr^uit of the were curly manifested l)y his publications 
same character, which he cluiiikei.1 as his in 'thtt AmurJoan Magasanc, printed in ■ 
invention, and the paper was inserted in Philudelpliia. His principal iwem is the 


invention, and the paper was inserted in 
tlic volume of the Phikisophical Tmnsae- 
tions for that year. Thus tliere wiin* two 
olaiiuaiits to the invention of the instru¬ 
ment ; but it was decided Uiat they both 
were untitled to tlie honor of it, and the 
society sent to CJodfrc'V, as a n-wanl, 
household furniture to tiie Aulue of £^(), 
Instead of money, on aeeoiiut of his Inil>-' 
its of intemperance. The instrument has 
gone by the name of HoiiUy's, but it 
siiould rather be ealled Godfrnfs, for the 
American may eertaiiily l)c dix-mcd its 
first discovenT, altiipugb tlie idea of it 
may have also been original in tlic mind 
of Hadley. Time enough, ho\v(!\er, in¬ 
tervened between tlie period of (iodfrej’s 
discovery and that of the presentation ol’ 
Hadley’s pajs-r t(» tlie nijal ’ soeiety, 
for the latter to liave ieceive.d some ac¬ 
count of tlie instrument. Mr. (bidfrey 
died in Di'ceruber, 1749. Doctor l‘'r;uik- 
lin «vys of liim, “Among the first mcm- 
l>ersof onr junto Tiiornas Godfivy, a 
self-tauglit mathematjeian, great in his 
Way, anti afterwards inventor of what is 
now called Hadley's ([vadrard. Hut he 
knew little out of ^lis way, and was not a 
pleasing companion, as, like most great 
inathcmatit'ians 1 have met with, lie ex¬ 
pected universal j)reci.sion in every ihing 
said, and was forever denying or distin¬ 
guishing upon trifles, to the dislnrhanec 
qf all conversation. I continued to 


Court of Fancy: and, among •his minor 
j)ie.«'es, his Epistle from Fort Henry may 
be cited witli eulogy. Some of his pastor¬ 
als luid elegies possess also a degree of 
beauty. Hut he is pi-iiiei])ally distiiigtiish- 
ed as the author of the first American 
drama. This production is called 77i« 
Prince of Peirfhia, a tragetly, wlne.h, with 
various defeets, ha.ssuine redeeming merits. 
After his iteulli, his poems were collected, 
and, in 17(J5, were published iji Philadel- 
jihia, yireeeded by a critical review of 
them, by diVtor Sinitli, ahd a biograpJiy of 
tbe antimr, by his friend Natliuniel E\*an.s. 

GonraEV, sir Edmundhmy; a mogis- 
irate who w'a.s active in the, di,«eovery of 
the yiupish plot. He was soon after 
fiumd (lead, pierced with liis own sword, 
lib death was imputed to the ixisentment 
of the paylists, and therefore his remains 
were buned walji great yiutnyi. He died 
Octolier 17,1(!78. 

fJoDivA. (See Covetdry.) 

Godman, iloctor John I)., ah (‘iiiinent 
American lecturer ami writer, was liom at 
Annapolis, ill Maryland, and, having lost liis 
parents at an early age, was laiund apyireii- 
fiee to a yirirttr in Baltimore. Disliking 
liis hiisincss, he uiiondoiK'd it after a few 
years, aMd,in tlie niitiimii of 1813, entered 
as a sailor boy, on board the flotilla sta¬ 
tioned in Cliesapeake bay. At the end of 
liie war, when aliout 15, ho commenced the 


board with Godfrey, who lived in part o^ 
my house, with his wile and children, and 
had one side of the, shop for liis glazier’s 
business, though be worked little, being 
always dliwirbed in matlieriiaticF.” 

Goderev, Th(iriia.s, junior, the son of 
*the foregoing, and a yioet of some merit, 
. was boro in Philadelphia, in ]73(f> J)is- 
' liking tbe drudgeiy of a inechuriical oc¬ 
cupation, he abandoned the trade of his 
, father, as well as the art of watehmakiiig, 
to which he had been apjircriticed, and 
obtained a lieutenancy in the yirovincial 
troops raised, in 1758, for an exyiedition 
against fort Du Quesne. This station he 
retained until the forces vrore disbanded. 
He then established liirnscti as a factor in 
North Carolina, where he tlied, three 
years afterwards, August 3, 1703, in the 


study of medicine. Ho then removed to 
Baltimore, wliero he yiroseciited his studies 
with such success, in the office of an emi¬ 
nent physieiiin, tliat he was chosen to fill 
the- place of liis preceptor, who was yiifp- 
fossor of anatomy in the imivcrsity of 
Maryland, whilst the latter was disabled by 
sickness from attending to his duties. His 
lectureiil gave so much yileasuni to those 
wlio heanl him, that strong symptoms of 
regret were manifested when he was, 
obliged to relinquish the station. , He 
afterwards was induced to remove to , 
C/incinnati, on the Ohio, by an ofler of 
the cliair of anatomy, in a medical school, 
which was about ^o be establislicd in that * 
town. Hut as the sclipol did not succeed, 
he retumcrl, after a year, anil settled in 
Philadelphia, as' a physician and yirivatu,' 
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teacher of anatomy, and, for eome flight of that nioparchi and while the- 

^ assisted in editing doctor. phapnja»i?8^ country was yt>t in suspe^, Oodolphin 
Medical JoiimaL' It, was about this voted for a regency, yet WM*, after, the 
tii’io ^at he published hte popular' Natu- settlement of the erbwh on and 

ral History of American Qii^ru pods, in Maty,' made a treasury commissioner., 
three volumes octavo. , Having b*!en so-. I)ariiigthereignofAnne,1iewasiijft>oiDted 
licited to accept tlie professorship of anut- lord hightrea8urorofEngland,and,m 1704, 
oiiiy in Rutgers’ Medical College, at New became a knight coiiiptuiioti the gar- 
, York, yp nanoved thither; and at last his ter. In 1700, he was made edrl of Go- 
afluirs assumed a prosi'ierous tisiiect. He doljiliin, and, four, years afterwairis, whs. 
acquired an exteuaivc pruetice os a sur- obliged to retire from office. His death 
. gcoii, and the college flourished; but in took jilace in 1712. 

the mkbt of his second course of lectures, Gooov, don Manuel de; duke of AIcu- 
a seycro cold settled on his lungs, aceom- dia, prince of jieace {prinewe daUa paz), 
panii'd by a copious, hemorrhage, wliich favorite of king Charles IV of Si^ii; 
obliged him to rebnqnisli his pumiiis. born 1764, at Badiijo/, When young, ho 
After having visited Santa Cruz, without was* only a poor iiohlcnian, who sung 
pennanent lienetit to his health, he rcniov- well, played on the guitar, and was dis- 
«1, iti 1H2I1, to Philadeljihia, where lie tingui.-slied by a tall, handsome figure. He 
died, April 17, 1830, lu the 32d year of aceonipanied Ills elder brother, don Luis 
Ids ag(*. . 'riiough doctor Godniaii|,s early (iodoy, to Madrid, and aooii entered tlic 
• •dneatioii had heeii greatly neglected, yet, body guard of the king. The niastci* of 
by bis indefatigable industry, he nnule an ordinaiy entertained him for a year, 

^ bipiself niHsler of Latin, Ifreneb and and icc.eived liis payment for bis bparJ 
(rcrmun, besides acquiring a considerable find lodging in singing and playing. Tlie 
knowledge of Greek, Italian and Sjianisb. same aeeonqilishnients gained bis brother 
Ilis learning, as a physician and natural- the acquaintance of an attendant of the 
ist, was very extensive, and tlii'ie. were fpieeii, who recommended him to lie” 
ti:w subjects of general lileraliire in inistre.ss. The queen learned from inin, 
which b(* was not well versed. Aincuig that bis brother sang and played siili 
otlny ])Uisuils, to wliieli he turned his at- ter, and don Manuel was siimnipned to 
tentioii, was the study of aiieient (‘oins,of her presence., 'I'lin king also heard him, 
vvliich he acquired a critical knov\'ledge. and was deliglited’with the st 3 le of his 
Natural history, however, was his fiivorite performance. Gottey now became a fa- ' 
piii'siiic, and.It -is tis a naturalist tliut he vorite at court. Here his handsome per- 
iia,s left behind him tlie greatest repiita- .son, easy and agreeable conversation, lo¬ 
tion. His Anieriean Natural History, and getlier with bis rare talent for intrigue, 
Ills Rainhles of a Naturalist, are works of procured bini, in quick siicci'ssiou, the' 
high merit. As a teacher of anatomy, be following jmsts. In 1788, lie was, an ad- 
was I'xeelled by none. Doctor Godnum jiitant; in 175)1, adjutant-general of the 
possessed a reteiitive inemoiy, imwt'aried body guard, and grand cro.ss of the order 
industry, great quickness of pen*e|nioii, of Gliarles ID; ni 1?.>2, beufenant-goii- 
uiul remarkable power of coiiecntrating 4iral, duke of Alemlia, major of the body 
all Uie energies of Ids niitul upon any guard, iinmiier in the place of Aninda, 
given subject. Ho wiusof an ciitJmsiastic and knight of the order of tlie golden 
tcinperaiiieiit, and liistlftrst for knowledge fleece ; lastly, in 1795, as a reward for his 
was never satisfied. Some of Ins poetical prt'tended services in making *peacc with 
cf{|isions indieutc a cluLsteand vivid im- France, he was created prince, of peace 
, kgiuation. His Buciul and moral qnali- h)rincif)e della paz), and grandee of the 
ties were as worthy of eulogy as his intel- nrst cltiss, and presented with an estate 
leotual, and he died a sincere and ardent tliat gave him aniiiconie of 50,000 dollars. 
'Christian. His countenance was remark- ' He signed, August 19, 1790, at St. llde- 
nbly fine. The articles on natural histo- fuiiso, an alliance, defensive and offensivj?, 
ry, ill tljis work, to the end of tlie letter C, with the French republic, He married 
were commnnic^ed by him. ill September, 1797, donna Maria Theresia 

Godoi-piiin, Sidney, Carl of Godolpliin, of Ikmriion, a ilaughtcr of the infant don 
began .1 career of politics at an early, age, Lnia, brother of king Charles III. In 
under Charles IT, and wils one of those 1798,'ho resigned his post of prime mui- 
who voted for the cxcl^ision of the dtike. ister, but was, in the same yfear, apfiointed 
ol York from the throne, in 1680, not- general-in-chief of the Spanish forces, 
witlisuuiding which, he continued ill office He commanded, in 1801, the array sent 
after the aecqssiou of^umes U. Oii the against Portugal, and signed the treaty of 
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^ whieli he obtainedtaccording jib hw a ^lacbter, the duchess Of Aleu- 
'^lo a pii^vions secret stipulhtion, one Imif' *dta« by his Wiie, who has reniednod in To- 

I *.Wa /)AA rWV) l«A l«aT tArl^ n>ra4‘t« ImW ^ <s 


!fi'''yf the 30,000,000 of fianca, to be paid by 
if tlte j>finc«kOf Brazil. .By a decree' of 
/^etober lie was niiadc gcneralissi- 

■'‘in^ of‘the Spaiiisli Hiilitnry and naval 
force, kept a liody guard of 120 men, and 
liis income was increased by the addition 


ledo, with her hiothcr, a dcscenduiH of 
the. iutuiiy of Ballabriga. The cliaraqfer 
of this man has been represented as 
worse than it really is, through the hoped 
of the Spimiards. I’hc following is one 
of the many anoedoU'S told of him. An 


of 100.000 piastres. A new decn>c, in • old ofhceij t»f the name of Tudoj^ sought, 
1S07, bestowed ou him the title oi' high- ‘ 

ness, and unlimited juiwer over the Wliolt: 


monarchy. It was not long, however, 
before lie fell from his |»roiid elmation, 
thmugli the influence of various causes, 
partly foreign and j)artly donn'stic. Tlie 
•power of Naiiu/eoii liad raised Ins 8Us|>i- 
eion; .anil, in iSOlJ, a short lime br1<>re 
tlio war with I’rnssia, he thon^jlit the 
' time had iurived to break the might of 
France. He called the nation to arms; 
and, although he did not a\ow the object 
of his jin'fiiiratioris, and, after the unfor¬ 
tunate turn ol’ the ’t>ar with Prussia, jire- 
tended to ha\e hern prmidiug against 
danger frorh the Itarbary stales, y« t Xa-> 
poleon had seen thmugh his design, and, 
lioin that moim nt, (lete.rniiiied to de- 
tlirone the Bourbons in i^pain. (See 
Spain since 1808.) In the meaiitinie, tlie. 
hatred of tin* jieojile against the overlMar- 
ing lavprito was excited to the liitihest de¬ 
gree. Godoy saw, loo late, the ahjss 
open before his feet. The insniTcction 
of Anuijuez (Marclit 18, 1808) haflled 
his ])I<m of fle<;ing to America with tlie 
royal family. To escape the fuiy of tlie 
populace, the prince of peuee concealed 
liiinself m a lofl of Jus house, hut was 
discovered, roughly handled, and would 
have lost liis hfi’, if the [iriuce of Astiiri.as' 
had not exerted himself to sa\e Ijim, at 
' the instance of the king and queen, on 
condition that he should be tried. The ini- 
|)orUnit occurrences at Bayonne, however, 
Mitervened. Napoleoii, who Mi.-lud to 
Omploy’ the influence of the jirince of 

C ce with' Charles IV, jirocuri-d his m- 
le from prison, and bummoned him to 
"BoyaDne, where he ai-rived Ajirii 2(), 
and became the moving s])ring of 
every thing done ■ by tlie king and tlie 

aE n of Spain. Since that time, he has 
^TVauce, and, still later, in Jfome, 
enjoycdi the favor of the king 
i and’qMi^, until the death of both (Jaim- 
aty', iSlfl). When he v^s sick, 'in 1818, 
the queen nursed him, 'I’liough 

Ite baa loas hte property in Sjiaiti, his in* 
scoine was, in 1.818, estimated at 5,000,000 
. of piastres. He |K>sscased the richest 
colktiption of pahttings in all Spain. His 


lor more than six inontliH, to obtain an 
audience of. the prince. At losl he tiskod 
for iuhrough his daughter, linmefljatdiiy 
liotl) were admitted, and-the father rtxeiv-; 
ed tlic place of governor, in Bucn-Retiro, 
whither the prince, frequently went to 
visit the daughter, Josephine Tudo. She . 
captivated him so much, that h«> is said to 
have mairied her secretly. The qiieeu 
herself, accordii'g to the etoni', knew of 
it; hut no one dared to say any thing, in 
the pmsenee of the king, to dis{iaruge the 
prince, ills ^enemies, acquainted with 
the fact, urged the marriage of the jirince 
witli tile, daughter of the infant don Luis, 
tJien 1.5 years old. Jose|>}iinp, according 
to rcjiort, heard of flit* nuptials only the 
evening iH'lore they look place. Sliorau. 
into tlic jinlace,and entered the apartment 
of the prinee, exelaiming, “He is my hus¬ 
band, the father of luy children.' I call 
upon Cod and man lor justice !” Codoy 
fled tliiough the gimlpn. The unfortu¬ 
nate woman swooned, and was Carried 
back to her ovvii house. After a few 
days, liowever, a reconciliation took }>lace, 
.Mid the |)riiice |,ersii.aded her, that he Ifgil 
lM*en obliged to obey the* ordi'i's of the 
king. The prince is siud to have two 
son.s .also by a lady, who, tlirougli his ittflu- 
ciice, wa.s iifadc couiite.ss of CJastello Fici. 
(iodoy, during the jieriod of his power, “• 
freiiuently opposed the iufliicnce ol' thu."’ 
clergy, and eiuleavored to cany into ,exe- * 
eutioii .seveml good plans; for uistaiice, 
the rjstahlishment of schools on the syh- 
tem ol‘ Pestalo/zi. He set several prison- ■ 
ei-s of the inquisition at lilierty, and de¬ 
stiny I'vl the iiiiuutc'S of tlieir trials. v 

now living in Home. He blames no- 
liody, and is silent altout his enemies.' He • 
is only heard to' reiieat, that he has not . 
slKid blood. The jiope lately prevailed 
on him to exchange the title of prince 
of peacx for that of prince of Vaceam, 
the fonher being disagreeable to the king 
of Spain. His broth(*r, don Luis, dictl, in’ 
]80i, captain-general of Estreraadura. 

Godwin, Mary, better known by her, 
inaAden name of ~WoIsionecrqfl, u writer 
of 'consideraWo, but eccentric genius, was 
born "in or near London, in 175.9. Jlcr 


...hpum was the most splendid and elegant, jiarents, whose ^Cirouinstouc^ were huiOf. ' 
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6ie, ailerWanlB ren^oved to a tiear: Proi^Oces—u work 4>f cdoodorableirieriu 
Beverksy, in Yorkslure, .whem slw attend- Mr. ^Godwin was, in‘ I78$i, a strictiy or- 
ed a .day school. In Iter 24th jrMr, she' thoddx dissenting divine; but, in 1792, 
set tip a school, in conjunction witli her we hud him apfie^r as the auUuw of Po- 


aisters^ with whom she i^emo'ved to New- 
ingta(i-Green, and wrote a<mmphlet, en¬ 
titled Thoughts on the Education of 
Daughters. Bbe was subsequently em¬ 
ployed, for. some time, as governess in 
the family of an Irish ncjbleman; after 
which she produced' Mary, a Fiction; 
Original Letters from Real Life, and the 
Fentaie Reader. Sim was one of the fii-st 
to ausv^er Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution, vldcli answer Was 
ftdlow'ed by her celebrated Vindication of 
the Rights of Women. The eccentricity 
of her theory was equalled by the singu¬ 
larity of her pnictice, which led her lirst 
into the indulgence of a romantic, bur 
fruitless attachment to Mr. Fuseli, the 


thoddx dissenting divine;- but, in 1792, 
we flud him apjie^r as the auUiqr of Po¬ 
litical Justice, in which * he inetdeated 
some doctrines, both on reliidon and is^i- 
tics, which gave great onence. ^is 


tics, which gave great onence. This 
work placed him at the head of knew 
sect, which was, however, not very np- 
inerous, nor did it lost long. Indeed, Mr. 
Godwin Intnsclf helped much to destroy 
it, by recanting, in a second edition, many 
ofihis flivt prineijiles. lU 1794, his novel 
of Caleb Williams came from the press— 
a work of very considerable merit, butj 
open to many objections. In 1796, he. 
published a volume of miscellaneous 
essays, under the title of the Inquirer. 
Both his great works soon reached a third 
edition. Mr. Godwin, in his Political 
Jiistic(‘, had spoken much against the 


painter, although a niun'ied man, luid to 
one more intimate with an American, of 
the name of Iinlay, whose desertion 
caused her to attempt suicide. This ur- 
' dent passion, like the former, was, how'- 
over, overcome by a succeeding one, the 
object of which was Mr. G(»dwin, author 
of Political Justice, &c. As the bonds 
of wedlock we«‘. deemed u sjx'cics of 
slavery in her thcoiy, it was only to legiti¬ 
matize the fortlmomhig Iruits of the union, 
that a marriage between the parties took 
place. She dieil in childbed, after being 
delivered of a daughter,.in August, 1797. 
■ Mr. Godwin published her life. 'J’lie his¬ 
tory of this woman, of strong but undis¬ 
ciplined powers and passions, does little 
to arlvance the credit of the theory on 
which she acted. Besitles tlic works 


luiuriagc .state; but, jn 1797, lie iKicamethe 
iiusbaiid of tiie ec'U'brdted Mary Wool- 
stont'craft, {iSlee the preceding article,) 
She die.ri soon after the maiTiage, and he 
published her memoirs—a work which 
exposed the lady and l.tr biographer to 
mueh ccnsuri'. In 1799, he puMished 
St. I.eon, a Tale of' the S^ixteimth Centu¬ 
ry, 4 vols., l2mo. In 1801, he brought on 
the stage Antonio, a tragedy; but it did 
not succeed. In 1807, Ins Falkener, a 
tragedy, liad no lietter success. . In> 
1801, he publishedaThoughts on Doctor 
1‘arr’s B|>ital Sermon, being a Reply to the 
Attacks of Doctor Parr, Mr. Mackintosh 
and oihei's. In 1803, appeared his His* 
Xoty of the Life and Age of Geoffrey 
(3iaueer, 2 vols., 4io. In this work, Ms. 
Godwin has borrowed much from Stowe’s 


above meutioued, Mrs. Godwin publii^hed 
a Moral and Historical View of the Frencli 
Revolution, and Letters fi'oin Norway. 

GoniviN, William, son of a dissenting 
minister, in England, was himself destin¬ 
ed for the same i>rofoasiou; stuilied at the 
dissenting college at Huxton, ueoi* l^on- 
dos, where he was five years under the 
tuition of doctor Rees and doctor Ripfiis. 
He entered .the dissenting church, in 1778, 
and preached near'London, whence he re¬ 
moved to take charge of a congregation at 
Stowmarket, in Suffolk. He adopted tiie 
opinions of Calvin. In 1782, he removed 
to London, ^solving to truslt 'to literatim^ 
ftv a subsistence. 'His first publication 
was Sketebos of Histoiy, in six Sermons 
(1784). He is said to have had tbe con¬ 
ducting of the New Annpal Register. *4. 
sketch, which ho Wrote for .the Register, ’ 
.he enlarged, and published under tiio title 
9 f The, Political Events of the United 
voi. V. , ^6 , . 


Survey of London, but- has coptrive^ 
to give us u most onteitaining account 
of the inamiera and customs of Chaucer’s 
ag<*. After the loss of his first wil^ 
he married again. He has written many 
hooks tor the instruction of children, un¬ 
der the name of Edicard Baidmn, esquire,, 
His otiier acknowledged works are, Fleet- 
vvood, or the now Man of Feeling, a 
novel (1805); on Essay on Sepulchres 
(1809); the Lives of Edwani and John 
Phillips (1815);,Letter of Verax, on the* 
assumed Greunds of the Present War 
(1815); Mandeville, a Tale of .the Beven% 
teenth Centufy (1817); an attack on Mr.. 
Mallhus’s Theory of Population, and a His¬ 
tory of the Corarnouwealth (4 vols., Svo.^ 
London, 1824—28). , . ' 

Gtecxmos, Leopold Fredcrie Guntherf', 
von, was bpm at (jriluingen, in the teiti-! 
tory of Iledberstildt, in 1748. He studied 
law *at the univeruty in Helli^ -itoid" 


I 





* there, in cohjiinciion with fHend and 
counttynioii G. A- Bt^rger, tried Iris pow- 
, era iu the «rt of poetry. He afterwards 
filled several important stations in the 
Prussian service. He'wrote sohgs, epi¬ 
grams and epistles, tlio last of which, es¬ 
pecially, wTre received witli universal ap¬ 
probation. Besides many othqr pia'ins,, 
which evince deep, feeling, and a great 
rominand of language, his songs of Two 
Lovers {Likdcrzwder Ldthetuieu], first jaib- 
lislied in 1777, and again hi 177ft, pro¬ 
cured liinj the greati'st rejnitation. His 
poems were published at Frankfort’(17H0 
—1782), in three vohunes. A new edi¬ 
tion, h> four volumes (enlarged with satir- 
' ical essays), appeared in 1818. His prose 
writings w’en* jtulilished at that plaec, 

< in one volume, in 1784. Guckingk died 
Fehniary 18, 1828. 

Gieiiues, John Joseph, the son of a 
trader, was horn at (’ohientz, January 25, 
]77(', and reeiaved his education at llio 
academical gynniasiinn of liis native city. 
Before he was 20 yeai-s of age, In- exhib¬ 
ited bis oratorical jiowers in ehilis and 
public meetings. As ('ohlentz was tlie 
chief place uf resort for the emigianiv, 
from 178ft to 171)2, and was much atlect- 
ed by the influbriee of the Freneh revo¬ 
lution, (Jorre^ pnhlislied a journal, wliieli, 
on account of its impartiality, obtained 
general esteem. To put an end to the 


Iftn^agOi' dris knoWledgn of which is dis¬ 
played in his Mythological History of the 
Asiatic World {MyOungtschkkU der Asi- • 
atischeh Welt), and his Book of the Hordes 
of Iran (Hddenbtich des Item). In 1807 
appeared bis Deutsche Volkabikher .. 
The turn winch the war in Kussia 'mok, 
revived Jlie hopes of Goires. A jieriodical 
])nbIieation, for the puriwse of arousing tlie 
Gennans, especially in the countries on*, 
tlie Khuie, which liad for many years 
liopn attached to Fmtice, appeared im- 
IMirtam.- In February, 1814 , therefore, 
appeuretl tlje Alercury of the Rhine—such 
a papitr as had never Itefore Ikjch seen in 
Germany. Its strong and peculiar lan¬ 
guage, its jiatrioiic sentiments, its clea/ 
elucidation of the most weighty qiii'stions 
relating to tlie |)oiiucs of the day and tlie 
liisiory of the times, exerted such a de- . 
cided itifluence upon public opinion, that 
even the French culled the Mercury “ la 
dnqiiieme puissanre" (the fifth power), tmd 
the Ihiglish papers gave almost on entire 
translation of every nnmhcr. This [>a[HE!r 
was prohibited in February, 181(3. At • 
tins time, (Jdrres went ugoin, with his' 
fiimily, to Heidelberg, in order to avail, 
himself of the treasures of former tiini's, 
which had been brought from Rome. At 
a later date, he removed to Cobleniz, and, 
liming the scarcity of 1817, wiis- very 
active at the head of an association of 


despotism of the FryneJi olljeers, and re- citizens. Gdrres had alieady rendered 
move the uncertainty wiiich jirevniled himself obnoxious, by drawing up apett- 
with respect to the |ioIitical destiny of the tion, expressive, of the wishes of the prov- 
conntries on the Rhine, the patriotic party, ince.H on the Rhine lK*innging to Prussia, 
on its left lianks, ntsolvcd to itetitimi for in the name of the city of Oohleutz,. 
the union of these provinces witli France, where, in consequence of a publication 
In Novemlier, 17fl9, Gorres was wait to ■ entitled (ierinany and the Revolution 
Paris,' at the head of a ileputiiuon ; hnf, (Deutschland vnd die Revoltdion, 181ft), in 
as the revohitien of the 18th of Bmmairc wliieli he censured the jH'rw'cutiou of tlie 
had coinmciiced, they could not he even liiieral party in (h'niiany, he was about 
adnntred to an audience of the first to be arrested and conducted tO' Old Prus-‘ 


consul. Gdrres, therefore, obtained tlitir sia, in opposition to an cxjircss law of t}je_ 
recall,and, in a small painplilet, entitli'd (Jode "Napoleon, which still prevails'on' 
The Result of uty Mission to Fans (/itsu/- llie Rhiue. But Gdrres iled to France, 
taU meiner Sendung nnch Pari-i), gave a where lie found protection on condition, 
faithful account or it to his fellow citi- / us he was given to understand, that li#re- • 
zens. Public life had now becoine^ilisagrae- inairied quiet. He remained iri Srrashurg 
able to him, and lie accepted the sit lation until the death of the duke of Berry put it ■ 
of a teacher of natural history and phys- in the power of the French ininisteretocon- ' 
ics in Coblentz. Natural pbiiosophy was fiiicnllsiispiciousiMtrsonsaceordingtotheir 
life favorite study. During this period, he pleasure; a -jtower which, being coiitrary , ^ 
}>roduced his Aphorisms concerning Or- to the French constitution, so disgusted. \ 
ganology {.^phorismen iiher Organologk, Corn's, that he went to Switzerland,,. 
18()2), (Jrganolngy (1805), and Faith arid where tlie lihrarij!.s of St. Gall, Schaffhuii- 
'Knowled^ (CUavdte und W7.w«, 1806). sen and Zurich, furnished him with means ''■> 
In 1806,' Gdrres went to JleidellxTg, f(C‘ hi.H historical investigations. In 1821.. 
where his interesting and animated elocn- were mihlidied,*at Stuttgart, his Europe . 
6on tirocured him many hearers. While iiiiil the Revolution,. and On the Affairs 
in Heidellierg, lie'etuuictd the Persian pf the Provinces ^of the Rhine, and iny 
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own Concerns (jjl Sadten der Bhmnimmil- Maiifc, wlJere his fetliSiV a doctor of law 
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zrnund in ei^ner ,dtigd^enheU}-^vnithiga 
which found their admirers/as well as 
tliotr ftneniies. , They were prohibited iu 
vari()li8 parts of Germany—o trouble 
witiuh miglit well have been spared, as 
till! mystical language which jtervades 
Gorros’ works deters most''people fi^oni 
■ reading them through. Concerning his 
last publtcation, The Holy Alliance aud 
the Nations, considered with llefejreiicn to 
the Congress of Verona, wo must pass the 
same judgment. Giirrcs, in 1827, was 
living ati*'rankfort on tlic IMaiiio. 

Giertz, (ieorge Henry, baron, of an an- 
cictit family, privy Ctiuiii^ellor to duke 
('liristiaii Augustus of Holstein, joined 
Charles XII at Strulsund, on liis n;iuru 
from Turkey. His activity and intclli- 
genei) iiidueed diaries to take him into 
Ins survfbe,and ho was soon plaecd at tljo 
head of aHiiirs. The d<!spt!rale state of 
Sweden seemed only to render his pro- 
jeeis liir iLs rescue more vast, and Ins ;k‘- 
fivity more uiiahutiug. (See Cluirks XIJ.) 

< Hispohey grasjicd at all possihlo resouree.x, 
and he e.ndeavoriid, by the active prose¬ 
cution of war, to obtain favorable condi¬ 
tions of peace. The iinfioverisheil con¬ 
dition of the country left the government 
without resources, and he ciuleavored to 
create a fictitious capital, hy giving to 
copper curri'iicy the nominal value of sil¬ 
ver, and pledging the laitli of the ;;OV(Tn- 
mcjit for its redemption. Ilis negotiations 
witli Russia had ahuo.sl reached a happy 
leiiuination, when Chiulcs, encouraged 
hy new hopes, invaded Norway, lint 
■scarcely had Cliarlcs Ihlleir iiefore Frcd- 
ericksimll (Dec, 11, 1718), when the for- 
eignministcr fell a sacrifice to the hatred 
of the nobility and of the succcB.sor to 
the throne, lie was arrested, and accH.scd 
of having jirijudiced the.king against the 
senate, and all his colleagues; of hating 
induced him to undertake ruinous onter- 
jfirises, especially the unfortunate expedi¬ 
tion into Norway ; of having put bad coin 
iult circulation, and of having misman¬ 
aged the sums intrusted to him. He was 
eondemneci and beheaded, without a 
hearing, Fclj. 28,1719. Giirtz composed 
Ins own epitaph ; namely," Mora ref^is, 
fidea in regem, eat mors mea (The king’s 
death, aud luy'fidelity towards the king, is 
the cause of my death). He, died with 
lirtntieas. He was a statesman of distin¬ 
guished talent, but unscrupulous in the 
' choice of means for etfecting his ei^jls. 
(See Voltaire’s lAfe ^ Charles XII.) 

Giethe, John Wolfgang von; bom, 
August 1749, at Frajukfort on tho 


and imperial copnsellor, was higlily re-‘ 
spccted. Gothe, the greatest rtiraem 
|>oet of Germany,, bos describe^ his 
own life, in whicli; witii a, master hand, 
lie unfolds the secret springs of the 
i^uinan character, and gives, us the key 
to the inosf impoi'tant pesriods of his 
life, and consequently to tlie produc¬ 
tions hy which they were respective^ 
distinguished. Gdthe’s father' was an ad¬ 
mirer of tht! fine, arts, and surrounded by 
liicturcs, which early dcvclojicd, in the 
son, the nice discrimination aud the ac-‘ 
tive ohservatioii for which he is rernarka- 
Lle. , Till! seven years’ war broke out 
when Gothe was eigiit years old, and ' 
count dc Tlioranc, Ik^enarU du roi of the 
I'’reiic.li army in Germany, was quartered 
ill the Jjouse of his father. The count, , 
wlio was a man of ta.stc, soon^ve em- 
jiloyment to tlii! artists of Frankfort. 
Young Gothe wils often present at the 
convei"h:itions of the count with the artists 
respectirtg the plans of pictures, the way 
of exeeutiiig them, &tc. These conver¬ 
sations liiul a great influence upon the 
mind of the young poet. ‘I nc count was 
forgl of iiini, and allowed him to take 
part f'recly in tlio couvorsutions; and some 
pictures, relating to the story of Joseph, 
’i!'!“ie actually painted from his sugges¬ 
tions. At the huiue time, he Icanied the 
J''rei)ch language practically," and a French 
company, ihcii perfBrmiug in Frankfort, 
nwakcucil his taste for dramatic perform¬ 
ances. Drawing, music, natural science, 
the elements of, jurispriidoiicu, and'the 
languages, occupied him . alternately. To 
assist his progress in the languages, he 
formed the })ian of a novel, in w"hich 
si.'veii hrotliers and sisters eorresjiond with 
each Ollier in different languages. The 
youngest of these fictitious persons used 
Jewisli-CIernian, which led Gothe to 
study a little Hehgew, in which he never, 
indeed, hccamfe a great adept, but which, 
nevcitheless, had an influence’ on him in 
his childhood, and may have had a ten¬ 
dency to encourage his inclination to 
Oriental poetry in his later years. By 
his study of Hebrew, Gothe became more 
intimately acquainted witli the Old Tes-' 
tamuiit, and tho ‘History of Joseph was 
his fipit poetical work. His love for siiec- 
taeles attracted his attention to a pupjiet 
show, and in the heginningof his niAdm 
Meister he uiidouhtcdly tordt ftont his 
own life the motives of Meister’s love for. 
puppet sltows, ahich he dwells upon.in 
a way not very palatable tp the taste of 
foreigners. , Gothe very early fell in love. 
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' atid, os bftpn happens in tiie of boys 
,of an ardent terii^ienimcnt:, with a girl 
tnuoli older than liimseU) who, of course, 

< treated liini like a child. name was 
Mar^re^ the name which Gdtitc after¬ 
wards ^te to the mistress of Faust. 
Tho\igh he wos then a mere boy, his paa- 
V ssion wjis so violent ns to deprive him of 
I iileojj and appetite, so that he fell scriou-s- 
' Jy sick. With returning liealth, he ac¬ 
quired a firmer character, and applied 
. himself with more zeal to his pieparation 
for the university. lie went to la ipsie. 
Where Gottsclied .still fixed: hut Kriiesti 
and Gellert chiefly attrarted his at¬ 
tention. The young poet did not follow 
•any regular course ot studies. His mind 
was alw'nxs aetivi-, but the subjects of bis 
' study weni it'gulated by iiis feelings. 
Gcriiiaii poetiy was rlieii in a critical 
state. It was generally felt, tliat tin' 
old boiiihastie inaiiiaT must be sliakeii olf, 
before jioetry could make any iiiquirtaiit. 

, jirogTP.ss. IVeeisioti and eoiieisctiess w ere 
tlieii tlie great dtsideraia, and Gdtlie soon 
icanied to fl'ol tlieir iinportaiiee. The 
English })oets were now imitated, instead 
of the Fioneli, «lio had pivvioiisly been 
servilely cojiicd. lie Kguii ut this jh"- 
riod, what he piiietised throughout his 
■life, to imhotly in a [loein, or in a poeti¬ 
cal form, wliuteviir delighted or grieved, 
pleased or displeased him; in a word, 
W'hatever occupied lii.s mind intensely; 
and no one, perhaps,* was e\er mon- in 
need of such an exercise, as his nature 
coiitiutially hurried him from one ex¬ 
treme to another. ?evend dramatic 
pieces were projei'ted hy him at tins jH-- 
riod, when he first realized the immense 
difference belweoti the form and the snh- 
stanee of religion, law, morals, in short, 
of all the great siilijerts w hich ruo.st deep., 
ly affect the well-being of man. The 
fine arts w'cre not iK'glected, and he zeal¬ 
ously studied tlie first authors on this 
subject. He ahvays had a tastt; tor 
drawing, and, while at Leipsic, also" ut- 
» tempted engraving. Improper diet and 
' other causes now brought on a discai?^*, 
from which he had hardly recovereil, 
when lie left Leipsic, in 1708. Ilis h(?iilth 
Was much impaired, aiuk on his return 
Itoine, he was affectionately luirsed hy a 
ladynuiried von KkatenliergjUiid hisconver- 
• eatioDS and correspondence with her were 
,' the origin of Bekenntrdsse finer tchiitun 
Seek in his Meitter. At the same time, 
this connexion led hiip to the study of 
niystico-alcliemical book» (the traces of 
which are so apparent iiv Faust), and 
also to chemistry. He was also led, by 


the reoduiff of severdi rdli^'oua wotks, to 
construct tor himself a atraqgo theologi¬ 
cal system, of which New Platonism was 
the m-oundwork. He subsequently Siiont 
to the university of Strasburg, to puRue 
the study of law, according to die wish 
of his father, but 'gave, in tact, mo«^ at- 
tentiuii to the study of chemistry and anat¬ 
omy than to diat bf law. At Strasburg, 
lie liecnine acquainted with Hcr<jer (q. v.) 
—a decisive circumstance in his life. 
Herder made him more acquainted with 
thv Italian school of the fine arts, and'iu- 
spired liis mind with views ol^ poetry 
more eongehial to liis character than any 
which he had hitherto conceived. While 
here, in the immediate presence of the 
rt'iiow'iied iniiistor of Stmsburg, Gothe 
w rote a short treatise on Gothic urchltec- 
tmv. Tlie treatise contains some views 
which he afterwards almndoned.* Here,' 
oil French ground, and so near to the 
confines of the French language, he 
shook oft' all his [iredisposition lor the 
French eliuracter. In 1771, he took the 
degree of doctor of Jurisprudence, and 
wrote a dissc'rtation on a legal subject. 
He then went to Wetzlai-, where he 
foutul, in his otvii love for a betroUied 
lady, and in the fate of a young mw 
nameil Jerusalem, the subjects for his 
Wtrther. The attention of the public was 
first attracted t<> him hy his Gl'dz (publish¬ 
ed 177ft).. Wtiiher appeared ini 1774. 
Novemhor 7, 1775, he went to Weimar, 
on the invitation of the duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, who had just begun his reign. 
Ill 1771), he w-is made privy-counsellor 
of legation, 'xvitli a seat and Vote in tlie' 
prixj-eonnril. He made a journey to 
Switzerland in the same year, witli the 
prince. In 1782, he was njadc president 
of the chamber, and ennobled. In 1786, 
lie made a jhimicy to Italy, where he re- , 
mained twfi years, visited Sicily, and re¬ 
mained u loiif' time in Rome. In 1792,' 
be followed Ins jirinco dnrin|^ the cam- 
jiaign in Ciiam|Kigne. He was after- 
xvartls created minister; received, in 1887, 
the order' of Alexander-Newsky from 
Alexander of Russia, and the grand cross 
of the legion of honor from Napoleoht 
and lives at present retired from affairs, 
and devoted to the study of nature, and' 
to literary lalxrrs. 

If we survey Uie variety of the pro¬ 
ductions of this'great man, not only'in all 
branches poetry, but also in natural 
science, we, cannot help adiniriiig the ac-, 
tivity and the vesBatllity of his genius—^tiis 
VidseUiftkeit, as tlio German phrase ift^ 
His gcruus appears most wonderful, if 
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we throw a dance at what Geitnan litera¬ 
ture was when he fbiiid, and wliat it is 
Dowdiat hc is leaving it, and how it has 
bco^i uilected by him. Gddie was tram 
at a iViritHl when the n>o<lern Gemian 
litenuure was far from having acquired 
iiidcfrandonce and consistency; imd, in the 
cliO«;rent periods of his life,"^ it is easy to 
{liscov4-r tlje influence at one time of 
French •lircraiure, at another of classic 
Jiteratim;, &f. ;l/ut these influences, though 
sidflcient to (h'stn^y tlio vigor and energy 
of many a genius, rather serv«?d to devel- 
opti his powers more fully. It cannot Ira 
denied, however, that ^cveii Jje hus soine- 
linies Iraen led astray, us, fl»r instajiire, in 
his polished and cold Ew'am. Ihit in 
wliai brunch has Gdthe niast eveellud? 

' Is it the epic ? lie. lias enriched German 
literature with .soni(‘ of the most jiopular 
epic piodnctioiis; hut his o|)ie ileseriptioiw 
cannot rival the be.st deserijifivc rompoM- 
lions of l''ngli,>-li litenitnro (niiich may he 
jiaitly ueeunnted for from llie eliaracier 
of thf> two languages); nor tire the eon- 
cepiions of his epics of the highe^t 
cliaracter. Is it the drama? lh\ liius 
produced some heantiful dnuiiiis, and 
hi.s Iphigoniti, justly called, hy A. W. 
Scidegel, tin JVaih‘;c3nng ikr Grit- 
rJitn, will always h(! considered us u mas- 
terpiei'e'; hut, generally sjraaking, ins 
<h-amns do not give ns sketches of gretit, 
important, or interesting cliaraeters, nor 
tlie, picture of a great actioiiTr-lhe two 
eliief points of druinatic jraetry ; ainl he 
stands, in this res]>ecl, verj lai helow 
Shakspean*. Nay, ho does not even do 
jnstie.e to historical elmnictei-s, as his Fg- 
mont shows. Is it didactic, jraetry? lie has 
written several didactic jwems, hut he 
cannot he said to liavc e.vcidled ni this 
liranch. Is it the novel? He has jire- 
semed German literature with soino nov- 
«.*ls, which will always rank among the 
best; hut their excellence, of wliicli we 
sliall jiri^eiitly speak, is nut in the jiiut, 
iraj^ jiarticularly in the, characters di'serih- 
«d. In short, wiiat is the jirominent fea¬ 
ture of Gdtlie’s excellence ? We think • 
Gotjie, must Ira called, jiri'emineutly, the 
pod of philosojihtf. It is the jihilosujihy 
of life and ot iudividuul e.haracter, jier- 
vadiiig liis works, whicli jilaces them 
among the first ever jiroducrad. Hence 
he has Ikm'u able to devote his jiowers to 
all liirins of poetry; for the ilruiutiwas not 
to him whin it was to Shaksjraare, nor 
tlieejiie wliatit wasto Ariosto. We do not 
• saj' that Ills eoiiccptions Ve in no degree 
affi-cted hy the dress in wliich they are, 
clothed, but that the furni^f poetic coin- 


position, which he at any time adopts, re- 
njoins witli hutr more'a riiatter of fqrm 
than with those wlio dre preeminent in 
any particular -brajich. Hence' his great¬ 
est iiroduction is his Faust, emphatically a 
philosophical jraem,>whic}i will long re- 
• inaiii unrivalled? for it is the'best of 
Gothe’s productions in a department fot 
whii^h lie seems to have been horn. ' His 
Iraautiful songs and shorter jwctns, elegies, 
disticlis, have the same jraculiar 

character; for though many or most of 
tiuun cannot Ira called preeminently 
])hilo.su[)hical, yet they are all tinged with 
the prolfiihid reflections ofliis jihilosophi- 
eal mind, and continnaliy remind us ol* 
the deej) welKs, from whiejj oiir griefs and 
joys, fears and hopes, sjiriug. The cir- 
euinstaiiee, that there is- in Germany no 
national ]jfe,tliut no grand ideas affect the 
whole, mass wiili a common impulse, tliat 
there are feW' Jlistoricul recollections 
whicli an; sonree.s of a common pride to 
the nutioii—all tJiis hud a great 

nditience on (»'orhe. It was one of die 
reasons of his mij\ersality, and also tne 
rea.son tliat hLs gimius directed itself to 
the deliiii'atjon of the character of die in- 
•Inirliial man, considered ajiurt from the 
influences which act so strongly njran die 
miml in conibiuiiities inon' strongly ini- 
hiied with 0 common sjiirit. In this 
rcsjM'ct, he r' .scmhics not a little the jurats 
aiul wise men of thu East, who, under a 
d<\-ijratism w hich crushes freedom of ac¬ 
tion, concentrate their thoughts on the in¬ 
ward man.* It is tliis state of his coun¬ 
try, al.s(i, to wliicli we must a.scribe the 
^\ant of, wy might call it, manliness in 
(iotlie’s jHH-try, a characterisdc which 
distinguishes many of the IJritish bunis. 
(iotlii;, w'c rcjK'ut it, is the most universal 
jraet; thoroughly modem in some o'f^liis 
immitahlc songs, in which he gives vent 
to the tciulerest emotions of the heajt 
%yiili a sincerity at times alinqst childlike; 
Ahilst, in other jiroductions, he twhihits 
the spirit of ancient literature to a degiee, 

* 'I'lio want of a natlwial spirit in Goihe ap- 
pAirs ii^ the 2l)ih epigram, in Ins Epi^romme, 
Veneiliir, 1790, wlaeli ends wiih die following 

liii(‘<( 

“ Ktrr firt nnttK hrathC tfJi At JMnA7«A.i/l ; 

l)ait9th zu I’nH $t* prrder^t VA wi^iucUtrher /hcAAor 

lu tLfn uJtUJtttien Stoff kuternun LeUn wui • 

Tlip language wiiieb (loilie thus decries, and the 
liloralure eontaiix-d t»ii, aiv almost all which the 
fuTin.ins have to ivnuiid 'thcin of Ifieir Iteiug 
one nation (Srt'at ••haages must take place boT 
foiv a Gcnnan jsicl caii sing, with genuine spirit, 
of liherlv and j>airioi/»ni. The artificial cxlu)ii- 
tions of feeling on *thcse subjects, which we tiiiit. 
ness at jin-scnt, remind us of, thd iinitaUous of 
tireciaii temjiles in modern gttrdeiis . the fttetu of 
a temple is vliere, hut without the deity to adore. 
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which probably no modem poet of any 
nation has reached, os th» resemblance is 
not'merely in the fomi, but in tlie very 
conception of the ideas. The eer^'ice 
which Gdtiie has dune to the Gtirinan' 
language is immense; he has elevated it, 
Olid used it ‘ with Uiat ease luid freedom, 
with which genius always handles its ina" 
teriaJ. The clearness and siuijilicity of 
his prose style make it the best inmlel 
for the imitation of his countrymen. 
Gfidie has received an honor, of which, 
j»erhaps, no poet botbre him can boa-^t 
Several professors in German universities 
have already, during the hll' of the au¬ 
thor, lectun'd on various [)oeius of his, 
whilst several authors Iia\e written com- 
ihentaries and treatises on lii‘< jiroduc- 
tions.' If the Gennaiis have often lieen 
reproached with ingniiitude towards their 
gi>>at men, they eaimot tie oliarged with 
it in regtini to (Jotlie. TJicj haw show¬ 
ed the gre.atest I'titlmsiasm for him in all 
periods of his hte. It may, |>erliaps, be 
said, with tnith, that the deficiency of 
Gdthe's prqduciions in great national 
ideas, siicli as we find in the poets of 
other countries, is partly owing to his 
having jiassed a gnat portion of his 
life at the court of a petty jirince. Hut 
sdH his whole organization htis li'.ted him 
to be the observer of indi\idual and of 
social Jifu ill the world around him. liis 
mind' has no liistorif^-d east, and neither 
the progi'es.s of inunkiinl m didereiit 
stages of society, nor the great cliaraemrs 
who have appeared a.s roprf;w‘ntati\ os of 
these stages, seem to have excited a 
powerfiil interest in him. So, too, his 
own age si^eiiis to have {ja-s-seil by him 
without exciting iti him that interest fir 
either of the great coHlendiiig p.nrtie^,. 
which is so strong in minds oi' a ditfcrent 
mould. Gothe’s Furbenhhrt (l)oc,trine of 
Colore), anil Bdtragf zur ,\aturu'iiisen~ ' 
9cha/l ufterhaupt, iiisocsmdre zvr Morpho- 
logtc, display his activity in the study op 
nature. He still coufinues to write on 
the fine arts,and on ii^tunil pliilosopliy in 
the most various de|KirtinenL«; and no lifii 
has ever been spent in greater activity of 
mind, and more universal power of oli- 
servatioii and production. Gtitlie is, 
moroorer, of a most amiuhle disfiosition. 
Hi.s fiopulurity' appedre from the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote;—The wile of a Silesian 
weaver, being obUged to go to Saxony, 
and bearing that she had travelled {on 
fcot) more than half the- distance to 
Otkhe’s resklerice, whose* works she had 
read with th^ liveliest interest, continued 
her joqm^ to Weimiu- for the sake of 


seeifig him.' Gdthe dech^ that' tlio true 
character of his Worits had never been 
better understood tlian by this woman. 
He gave her hjs portnut. The inter|8l' 
ing cuiTes|iundonce between Ghtlie and , 
Sciiiller lias been recently published^ 

, Goitz VON Behlichikos^. , ^Seefliei- • 
lichingen.) 

Gokz Jowph Francis, baron of, a cel¬ 
ebrated painter, was liom Feb. 20, 
at llernianustadt, in Trunsylvatiia, wliere 
his father was lieutenmit-coioiK-l of a gar¬ 
rison. lie was ctnfiloycd in Vienna, in ■ 
the du{iairtment of justice. His* leisure, 
tviis devoted to tlio study of Uic,urts. Iii^ 
1784, he published fiis series of 100 etch-' 
ings illustrative of tlio passions. At the 
.same tinii' apiieiired his ExcTxisrs tTJm- 
aginaiimi dc dijerens Caracthes d Formes 
humaiiits —a sene.s of prints, representing * 
chiefly rural sci-nes illu.strative of cliarar- 
ter. In 1787, Goi;>. received an invitation 
from the empiess ('allioriue II, to aecom- 
Itaiiy For.-tcr, as draughtsman, on a voyage 
round the v\ orld; but the project was alian- 
doned on account of the war with Turkey. 

In .laiiimry', 17D1, be wa.*? Ordered to leave 
Munich, on snspiciuii of being connected 
vviiii the orderof liie illurniiinti. Hu retired 
to Rutislion, where he died in IBl.*!. Tli® 
works of this artist are generally esteemed. 

Gokfe, William, one of tlie regicides 
ill the time of the Fhglisii rev olulion, and 
a major-general mid< r ('romwell, left 
England liefore the iv'storatinii, in romfia- 
iiy witli geiierid AVhalley, and arrived at 
Ilustun in June, KJtiO. They were re- 
ceivt'd kindly by governor Eiidieott, and 
resided at Caiiihridge tili February, Kkil,' 
when tiie intelligence reticiicd tlietii that 
they were not included in the act of iu- 
dumnity. They then removixl to New 
Haven, and vvere concealed by the prin- ’ 
’cipal iiiliahitants. They aflerwards ro- 
siikid for some time on W'est Rock, apd 
iti the neigh! wring towns. But in 16^ . 
they removed to Hadley, Massachusetts, 
and reiuniiiCd concealed 15 or 1(> yearsjii 
the house of tlic royereiid Mr. Rus^l. 
When the Indians attacked tlie town, in 
l(i75, luid threw the inhabitants, wlip were ■ 
assembled for public worship, into the 
utmost confuson, Goife, who wasentiroly ‘ 
unknown to them, white with age, of a 
coininairding aspect,, and clothed in an 
unusual dresS| suddenly presented himselt' <, 
ainong Acm, and, encouraging them by 
liis exhortations, placed himself at their 
hec'l, and fay his- military eJciJI secured •* 
them thu victoty. The battle hud scanu;- ■, 
ly tenitinafed, when ho disappeared; and 
^lie people, alike ignorant of the. place 
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whence he came, and of his re¬ 

garded him as an onsei sent for their detiv- 
erani^. He died at Hadley, it is supposed, 
.about the year 1(579. 

Groo and Maooo. Ezekiel predicts tlte 
destwctiop of Gog and Magog (c. xxxyiii 
and raxix), by the Jews, and mention' is 
also made pf them in Itevelatiou (c. xx). 
Interpreters have given very different cx- 
pluimiioife of these terms; but they gen¬ 
erally understand them to lx; syinlwlicul 
expressions fur the heathen nations of 
.\sia, or inoi-c jjarticnlarly for the Tartars 
or Mongols. Magog is mentioned as the 
second son of Juphetii inGenosi8(c. x. 3). 

Googles, in surgery, instrunionts iisi-d 
for the cure of squinting, or that distortion 
of the eyes which oeeasions this tlisorder. 
They are short conical tubes, composed of 
ivory stained black, with a thin plate of 
' die same ivory fixocl in the tubes; through 
the centre, of the jdates is a small (ureular 
hole, to transmit the lays of light. 

Goithk. (See ffen.) 

Golconda (now called Hi/dcrahnd) •, a 
province of Hindostnn, in the Dccoan, 
bounded N. by Berar, K. by die Circars, 
S. by tho Mysore and the Carnatic, and 
W. by Dowlatabad and Bejapour. It is 
situated fchiefly between lat. Kv’ and 19° 
-N. Its ancient imiiie was Tellingana, 
and it was formerly a portion of n very 
extensive empire, which comprised all the 
]>eninsulu from cape Comorin to the iiordi- 
ern extremity of Orissa. Muidi of the soil 
is very' fertile, and jirodpees great ero])s of 
cotton, rice and other gniin; also vines in 
aliuiidance. It has been chiefly celohrated 
for its diamond mines, the jiriiieifial of 
which are in the noighlKirliood of Raol- 
conda and Culloor. dOOO men u ere con¬ 
stantly employed iit these niinp.s, but they 
have censed to be important, and now 
lordly |Miy the cx|iensc of working. vTbis 
eppotry is subject to the Nizam. Having 
long been uiKicr a Molianiniedan govern¬ 
ment, a considerable portion of the inbub- 
itants are of^that religion; the majoritv, 
hot< never, are Hindoos; but the people are 
by no means equal to diose of the British 
provinces. Hyderabad is the chief town. 

Golconua (called also Maiikvl ); a for¬ 
tress of Hindustan, fonuerly the capital 
of Golconda, and the residence of the 
kings; 5 miles W, N. W, of llyderaliad- 
Tills fortress, for ©fXtent, might he called . 
a city, ill the middle of which rises a hill 
like a sugar loaf. It is esteemed by the 
natives impregnable, but is extremely hot 
and unhealtliy. It is n<^' considered us 
the citadel of Hyderabad, and tlie reiHts- 
itory of the wealth offhevNizam. 



; Gold is the only whidi has a 
yelloyr color—a character by which it ia 
at once distinguished from all other sjm- 
]>le metallic bodies. It is the most malle¬ 
able of the metals.* It is exceedi^ly soft 
and flexible, but its tenacity ia sufliciently 
great to sustain, in a wire one tenth of an 
inch in diameter, 500 pounds weight with¬ 
out breaking. Its specific gravity is 19B. 
In hardness it is above load and tin, but 
inferior to ireii, copper, platina and silver. 
Its luHtre does not equal that of steel, plat- 
inu or silver, but it surtiasses the other 
metals in this respect. •, It may be exposed 
for any length of time to the atmosphere, 
without siitiering the Vast change,. It is 
also e(|ually iiiialtoruble in the coimnon 
fire ; hut on bcitig exposed to {Kiwerful 
luiniiiig mirrors, or to the heat of the oxy- 
Iiydrogi.Mi hlowjiipo, it melts, and even 
rises in vapor. Gold is not oxidizhd or 
dis.solved by any of the pure acids. Its 
only solvents arc chlorine and nitro-muri- 
ntic a<;id ; and, according to sir H. Davy, 
the chlorine is the agent in both cases, 
since the nitro-inuriatic acid does not dis¬ 
solve gold, e,xcept when ;! gives rise to the 
formation of chlorine. Jt is to be infer- 
n'd, therefore, that the chlorine unites 
directly with ilie gold, and that the com¬ 
pound formed is a chloride of gold. There 
is no inconvenience, however, in regard¬ 
ing it as a muriate ; since reagents act 
ujKin it os if it wei^ such. The gold is 
precipitated from its solvent by a great 
number of substances. Lime and mag¬ 
nesia precipitate it in the form of a ycllow- 
isli powder. Alkalies exhibit tlie same 
appearance; but an excess of alkali re- 
dissolves the [irecipitatc. The precipitate 
of gold obtained by a fixed alkali, appears 
to be a true oxide, and is soluble in die 
snipliiiric, nitric and muriatic acids; from 
wliicli, however, it si'parates by standing. 
Gallic acid precipitates gold of a reddish 
color, and very .soluble in nitric acid, to 
which it communicates a fine bine color. 
Ammonia pmupitatesdic solution of gold 
much more readily than flxtxl alkalies. 
Wiis precipitate, which is of a j'cllow- 
ish brown color, possesses the proper¬ 
ty of detonating with a very consid¬ 
erable noise, When gready heated. It 
is known by the name of fuhmnatmff 
gold. Most metallic snlistances precipi- 
iate gold from its solution in iiitro-niuriatic 
acid. Lead, iron and silver precipitate it 
of a deep and dull purple color; copner 
and iron dirow it down in its. meUulie 
state. A plate df tin, imiUersed in a solu¬ 
tion of gold, affords a purole jiowder, csell- 
ed the purjde potoder of Cassius^ whieli in 
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. used to paint in enamel. Etliet', naphtlia 
and ^cntial oils take gold fK>m its sol¬ 
vent, and form liquors, 'arluch have been 
called folabk gold. The gold which is 
precipitated qn the evaporation of these 
fluids, or by the additioh of sulphate of 
iron to the solution of gold, is of the iit- 
iiKist purity. The principal use of gold, 
as is well known, is in coinage. It has 
been with mankind, from time immemo¬ 
rial, the represetitative sign of e\,ery spe¬ 
cies of pn>perty. Even before the art of 
opining was invented, it i)assed for money 
, in the condition in wliich it was found in 
the earth; and in this form it still t'liioys 
^ a currency in many parts of Africa. It is 
randy employed in a state of perfect puri¬ 
ty, but Is almost univeitsally alloyed vvith 
‘copper, or with silver, in order to increase 
its Imniucss. The alloy of gold and sil¬ 
ver is found already formed in nature, and 
is that most generally known. It is dis- 
tingiiishahle from that of copper, by pos¬ 
sessing a paler yidlow than pure gold, 
v/hile the crjpper alloy has a color border¬ 
ing U})on reddish yellow. A variety of 
means are employed to judge of the qual¬ 
ity of alloys, supposed to consist in part, 
or princijially, of gold, ^\irllout resorting to 
a regular analysis. Tlie most common 
of tlicse consists in the use of the toac/i- 
slone {liir the liamre of this sulistarice, se«* 
^uariz). A mark is made iifKm the stone 
woth the idloy, u[)oy which a droji of 
nitric acid is plnctHl by means of a featli- 
cr; if the metallic streak disapiiears, the 
rdloy is destitute of gold; if visible only in 
. little jKiints, at distant intervals, it indicates 
a small proiiortioii of this metal; w hcre- 
as, if the continuity and density of the 
murk remhin unbroken, it evinces that 
the piece on trial is pure gold. This lest 
is obviously founded iijion the jiniperty pos¬ 
sessed by gold of being insoluble in niti'ic 
acid, while silv(>r, copper and their alloys, 
with,zinc, ai-e instantly taken iqi by this 
BolVf iiit. 11 requires, however, inueh prac¬ 
tice to delermine,with any considerable de¬ 
gree of precision, tlie amount of gold pres¬ 
ent in alloys by means of tliis test. Tiff* 
trial of specific gravity is another ni(.de of 
’ascertaining the proportion of gold in alloys; 
and it was in tliis manner tlbat Archimedes 
detected the amount rtf silver in a crown 
which was to have been made of pure gold 
for Hicro, king of Syracuse, lint this 
.mctliod only gives apjiroxirnations, since 
. certain alloys are' more, and others leas 
; dense, >hau the mean density of the piet- 
. ais whicli compose them. * In the coining 
of gold, where it is necessary to be assured 
of the purity of the metal, the trials just 


mentioned are never adopted! Il* tKc 
gold to be, made use of appears to Con¬ 
tain copper (which is inferred froqj its 
reddish tingje), it is made to uridcrM gu-' 
leJlatidn with a given quantity of piire 
ead; by wiiieh means Uie. copper Qpits 
its union witli the gold, and miites ^ith 
the load, leaving the former by itself, and, 
in this way, the proportion of gold in the 
alloy is nseertaiiied. If silver is pfosuuied 
to 'tie the alloying metal, the operation 
consists in meiui^ the alloy with three 
times its.weighiof silver, rolUng the com- 
jKtuiid into tliiii slieejts, forming these into 
coils, and plimmng them into nitric acid, 
slightly diluted; the' silver is promptly 
dissolved, while the gold remains tiiiai’- 
fi'ctcd. This oiieration is called marta- 
tion, and tlie si‘pararion of the silver by 
nitric acid, paiimg. —I’he art of gilding 
metals (sec GUdtvg) depends upon tlie 
double iirojicrty which mc^ciiiy possesses, 
of amalgainatiiig with gold, and of be- 
eoniiiig volatile by heat, and thus quitting 
the gold, whieli adheres strongly to the 
iiietul upon which the mercurial amalgam 
has been sjiruad. Thq composition of 
the ninalgaiii generally used, is 8 parts of 
mere.iiry to one of-gold. The maueability 
and extreme divisibility of gold are the 
fomidation of the art of gold-heating ; 
and these two projicities are ,80 remarica- 
ble in this art, that natural pliilosophers 
are in the laihit of quoting the results it 
furnishes as examples of the divisibility 
of matter. IJoyle iias observed that a 
grain of gold, reduced to loaves, will cover 
a surface of 5C square inches; that e^h 
one of thes') square inches may he divid¬ 
ed into 4C,G5G other little squares, and that,' 
of course, the entire amount of surface 
derived from one gruiiiof gold is capable 
ci lieing divided into 2,32^800 jiarts, each 
of which is visible to the naked eye. In 
consequence of the wonderful extension 
which the gold-beater is enabled to give^' 
to this precious metal, it is employed for 
oniariie.ntal purposes to an extent which, 
from its comparative scarcity,would otlift*- 
wise be impossible. Thus it is estimated, 
that an equestrian statue, of the natural 
size, may be gilded with a piece of gold* 
not exceeding in value $'2.,50. The Rid¬ 
ing of the dome of the H6td des Invalids 
at Pari^ cost f 18,811. And in India, 
where it is common to gild towers, 
bridges, gJites and colossal idols, it is 
known to be attended with still less ex- 
jiense. The following is a short account 
of tlie ingeqious Art of gold-beating. The 
gold used is as pure as possible, and the , 
operation is iwmijieueed witli masses 
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weighing dbouf 2 ounces, 'these are 
Itcaten into plates 6 or 8,inches long, by I 
of an inch wide. They ore then iHissed 
hetv^eCn steel rollers, till they become long 
ribdnds, as thin 'as paper. Each one of 
thesis now cut into 150 nieces, each of 
whim is forged on on anvil, till it is about 
an inch square, after which they are well 
annealed. * Each of the squares in this 
state weighs grs., and in thickness is 
equal to yg- ^ of an inch. The 150 plates 
of gold, tlius produced from one mass, are 
interlaid with pieces of very fine vellum, 
about 4 inches square, and aliout 20 vel¬ 
lum leaves are placed on the outsides; 
tlie whole is then put hito a case of parch¬ 
ment, over which is drawn another similar 
case, so that tlie {Mtcket is kept close and 
tight on all jsidcs. It is now laid on a 
smooth block of marble, from 200 to 000 
pounds in weight, and tlie workman be¬ 
gins the licating with a round-faced ham¬ 
mer, weighing 10 pounds; the jiacket is 
turned, occasionally, upside down, and 
beaten with strong but not acute strokes, 
till the gold is extended nearly to an equal- 
•ity with the vellum leaves. The paeket 
is then taken to pieces, and each leaf of 
gold is divided into four witli a steel 
knife. The GOO pieces tints produced are 
interlaid with pieces of animal membrane, 


to adhere inseparably (io it, l^iiffiaiisolr the** 
burnisher: successive laminae are thus 
applied, till tlie quantity Of gold amounts 
,to 100 grains for every pound, troy of sil-. 
ver. 'This gilt silver rod is then drawn 
successively through holes wade in a 
strong steel plate, till it is reduced to the 
size of a thick quill, care being taken, to 
anneal it accurately after each operation. < 
The succeeding process is similar to the 
iiirmer, exctqit that a mixed metal, some¬ 
what softer tlian steel, is employed for the 
drawing plates, in onlnr to prevent the 
gilding from being stripped off; and no 
further annealing is requisite after, if it is 
brought to be as slender as a crow-quill. 
When the wire is spun us tliin as is necea- * 
sary, it is wound on a liollow copper bob¬ 
bin, and carefully annealed by a very gentle 
heat: finally, jt is passed through a flatting..' 
mill, and the process is complete. Ac¬ 
cording to doctol- Halley, 6 feet in length 
of the finest gilt-wire, before flatting, will 
counterpoise no more than’ a grain; and 
as the gold is not quite of the whole, a 
single grain of gold, thus extended, will be 
IH.l.O feet long, and on'y ftie millionth 
part of an inch in thickness.—The oxide 
of gold is used in staining porcelain, to 
whieli it cotmiiunicates a color differing 
hut slightly from copper-red. For this 


from tbe*intestine8 of the ox, of the saiiio . piiiposc, it is precipitated from its muriatic 


dimension and in Uic same manner as 
tlie vellum. The beating is contiuued, 
but with a lighter hammer, called the 
shodderii^ hammer, and weighing about 
12i>ouiuts, till the gold is brought to the 
same dimensions ns the interpos»*d mem- 
,brunc. It is now again divided into‘four, by 
‘ means of a piece of cane, cut to an edge^ 
the leaves being by this time so light, that 
any accidental moisture, condensing on an 
iron blade,would cause them to adhere toil. 
The 2400 leaves hence resulting are part¬ 
ed into throe {jackets, with interposed 
membrane as before, and beaten with tlie 
^finishing, or gold hiuiimer, weighing about 
10 .pounds, till they acquire an extent 
eqftal to tlie former. The {laekots are 


solution by sulphate of iron, and is fixed 
by tlie oxide of bisinutli, in the {iroportion 
of to Sucltaite the principal uses 
of gold and its oxide; for its medicinal 
virtues are of too doubtful a cliaracter to 
deserve nientiou. We shall now pass to 
the descTi])tion of the ores of gold, their 
mode of oociirring in iiabire, and the 
means made use of for obtaining this, 
metal from them .—Native gold is found 
ciystalliZ(!il in die forms of the oetahe- 
dron, the cube and the dodecahedron, of 
which the cube is considered as tlie pri¬ 
mary form. It also occurs in filiform, 
cafiillaiy and arlioroscent shapes; as, like¬ 
wise, in leaves or membranes, and rolled . 
masses. It offers no indications of inter¬ 


now taken to jiieces, and die gold leaves, nel structure, but, on being separated by 
by means of a cane instrument and the' mechanical violence, exliihits a hackly 
breath, are laid flat on a cushion of leather, fracture. Its color comprises various 
and cut, one by one, to an even square, by shades of gold yellow. Its specific grav- 
a cane frame; they are lastly laid in books ity varies from 14.8 to 19.2. It is com- 
of 25 leaves each, the paper of which is rrionly alloyed by copper, silver and iron,' 


TTTu^nTfl^ k’JvUliUTtiMTil* it^l 


Iwle, to prevent them from adhering. Gold 
UaVe, asitis called, is in fact only silver 
wire gilt, and is prepared in the followjpg 
manner. A solid cylinder of fine silver, 
weighing aboqt 20 pounds, is covered 
widi thick leaves of gc^ld, «rhich are made , 
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exists hi veins in [irmiitivc mountains, but 
not in the greatest quantity in those wliich 
are esteemed-to be of the oldest forma-, 
tion. Its immdlliate gangue is generally 
quartz; and it is associated with the qreS r 
of silver, sulphuret of iron, lead,nickei,cop- 
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. ’ per,&c. it IS often so minutely disscm- 
wated, that ite presence is detected only 
^ by pounding' and washing tlie rocks 
; in which it,exists. But native gold is 
! more often found in the' sand of hvers, in 
! valleys and plains, into whiah it has been 
' carried, from its original rcpositorirs, in 
■ tlie shape of larger or smaller, generally 
' fiat pebbles, mingled witli quartz. The 
, mountain of Vorospatak, near Abrud- 
„ Iianya in Transylvania, is a remarkable 
. instance of a rock irapregiKitcd tlirough- 
. . out with a small portion of gold. It has 
been worked to a considerable exKmt 
since the time of the Romans ; it consists 
. Y of greywacke and iroridiyiy'. In u simi¬ 
lar rock it is found in many places along 
' the chain of the Alps, and in the Stdilang- 
enberg ' in Sil)erin. But tim greatest 
quantity of gold is obUuned from the 
alluvial soils of several islands in tljc Iti- 
djan ocean, from the soutlieni, middle 
western parts of Africa, and from Bra¬ 
zil, Mexico and Peru. The sands of 
‘everal European rivers, also, as tlie Dan- ‘ 
ube, the Rhine and the Rhone, aftiird 
Small quantities of gold ; and, of late 
' years, it has bt'en discovered in similar 
situations in tlie U. States, in the Cai'o- 
linas and Georgia. The mines of North 
Carolina are chiefly wrought in the three 
ranges of counties lietwecn Frederic and 
Charlotte, which lie in a ilirc'ctioii about 
N. E. and S. W., coryespoudiug with the 
general line of the coast Tlie most lu¬ 
crative diggings have been made in tlie 
counties oi Mecklenburg and Cabarras ; 
in the latter, a single lump of gold was 
•found weighing 2ti pounds. Tiie gold is 
not wholly obtaiiudi from alluvion in these 
districts, but is occasionally pursued in the 
quartz rock, whieh abounds with cavities, 
often [lardy filled with decoinfiosed iron |iy- 
rites. liiimiioldt estimates the average pro¬ 
duct of gold per year of South America and 
New S]iaiu, at nearly SHjOObjOflfl ; wliile 
Europe furnishes annually about one 
twelfth this amount, the greater part of 
which comes from tlie mines of Hungary. 
The largest atnount of gold from Georgk 
. and Carolina, coined in any one yt'ur, has 
been about $3S0,000. The^ metallurgic 
. treatment of die ores of gold, wliere the 
^Id is free, consists in suhinittiiig them to 
ttie contact of mercury after tliey have 
been Crushed and rendered fine hy wash¬ 
ing. Xfle levigated ore and die mercury 
are agitated together, tmtil it is conceived 
that the amalgamation is perfect, when 
the compound is exposed to a heat sufti- 
. ciently uitcnse to volatilize the mercuiy^, 

‘ ,wh^h is condensed, and. recovered for suc¬ 


cessive opcj:titions. When gold oefurs inti- ' 
matuly mingled with iron pyrites, the pro-' 
cessdiflers miin thatdcscrih^ alx)vc,pnly 
in tliat it is necessary to yoast the ore. in 
onler to [lulverize it sufficiently to set it 
at liberty. m ' 

GM-txaiing. (Sec Geld.) ^ 

Gold Thread. The gold thread coni- 
itionly used in embroidery, consists ol' 
tlircuds of yellow silk, covered hy flattened 
gilt wire, closely* wound upon them hy 
murhineiy. 

Gold Jflre. (See Gold.) . ‘ 

Gold Coast; name given to a«c6untrv 
of Africa; near tlic Atlantic, about 120 
leagues in length from E. to W., Iiptween 
the rivers Aiu-obar alid Volta. It contains 
a variety of difierent Stan'S and kingdoms, 
hnd n*(‘cived its iinme from the immense 
quantity of gold which it produces. Sev¬ 
eral of the Fiiro])eaii nations have seftle- 
meiifs liere—the Dutch at Filmina, and 
the English at Cajie Coast Castle. The 
climate is exceedingly Wot irom Octolier 
to31arcli; tlie rest of the mouths are tole- 
mhle. Tlie ])rinci])ul countries on the 
Gold Coast are Ancohar, Axein, Autn;* 
Conimenda, Fetu,. Sabi, Adorn, Agouna, 
Acra, Acamboii, Eahudde, Eontiii, Incas- 
saii, Niiigo, SaHu and 8oko. 

Golden Fleecu. (See Jason, and Argo¬ 
nauts.) * 

Golden Fleece, Order of the, and 
The Three Golden Fleeces. (SeoFIeccf, 
Golden.) 

Golden Number, in chronology, a' 
muiilier showing what year of the Meton- 
ic, or lunar cyele, any given year is. To 
find the goiden number, acid 1 to the 
given year, and divide the sum by 19;' . 
wliat lemains will lie the golden number, 
unless U remain, for then 19 is the golden 
luimlier. The discoveiy of the ^Ietonic 
cycle exliilntcd such extensive astronom- - 
icul knowledge, that if obtained great suc¬ 
cess and rejuitation in Greeci*, insomuch 
that the order of the period was engraved 
in letters of gold; whence it acquire the 
name of golden number. (See Spoch.)* 

Golden-Rod (solidc^o) is a genus of 
plants, belonging to tue natural order 
compositcB, containing a great number of 
speci«!8, most of tliqm natives of North . 
America, where their brilliant yellow 
flowers are very conspicuous in thcautura-'' 
iial moiitlis, especially in the noith-eastera 
part of tlie Union. They are penmnial, , 
chiefly herbaceous, with simple, undivided 
leaves, aiidl>lK:ar numerous small flowers, 
disjiosed in spikds or panicles. The florets 
of tlie ray are aliuut five in number, and 
yellow, tlie &nbi<phr excepted, which ‘ 
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has white rays. ‘The dried flowers of the 
S. odora, or sweet-scented golden-rod, 
form an agreeable substitute for tea. In 
Eurd[>e, the different species are cultivated 
in ^rdens for omainent. The island of 
■St. Jlelcna contains two species, which 
nttfu^the stature of trees, and an arbo- 
rcHccnt one grows also in N.ew Zealand. 

Got>t>f.n*11ui.e ; the name usually given 
by arithHleticians to the rule of. prupor- 
uon, or rule of three, on account of its 
extijusive usefuhies.M. 

(Joi.n-Fi.vrn. (Soo fYndt.) 

Goi<n.J''isH; the trivial name of a beau¬ 
tiful S[)ecirs of c^prinus, found in the 
fresh waters of Chino,’ and distiiiguislied 
for the splendid golden color of the inein- 
brane lying immediately beneath the 
scales. The o/prinus aureus of naturalists 
, is subject to ilie most singular variaiions 
in color, being at certuiu times brigbt 
•gulden orange, and at otJiers hron/c black 
or silver; in the latter stage of color, 
it is known jis the silt'ir-fish. A species 
called the (desropr carp, fn»m its singular 
I'onn, is distinguished tor the broad, ex- 
jiandcd and foliate tail, -wbirli give.s it 
a very jHiculiiur ai>])eaninee. Tliis spe¬ 
cies are prcscn'cd in large |»onils, w here 
tliey breed, and aetpure a siae far greater 
than tlioso inirodticed into this country. 

• As an article of food, they are not nsetl, 
and ai-e only ^ahjed for tlieir beauty and 
gentlen»-ss’,' They are said to be very pio- 
lilic, and an* easily lin'd, roiiuiring scaicely 
any furdier attention ibaii tbai of chang¬ 
ing the water Ireqiienll}'. Individuals 
!ue sometimes met with, whicli want tbe 
dorsal fin, and others, vvliicli, by the nii- 
eommon dilatation of tlie eyes, apjiear 
very uineli defornu'd. Tlio r\ii>rinus aura- 
Uts lias been said to iuliiihit the .fresh 
waters of North America; lint, in every 
instance where specimens of tliisfisH have 
Ik'Ou foupd in our rivers, they have Is'cn 
trac.ed fromtheflsh-poiKisof the neighbor¬ 
hood, where nunilicrs of them wen' kept. 
In length tliev rarely exceed nine inches; 
thcPbody isfuli, and subfusiform; tlie scales 
large; and, as in all the species of this di¬ 
vision, tlie fins are without s[>iiiou8 rays. 

G 0 X.DONI, Charles, the most celebrated 
Italian writer of comedies of the 18th coii- 
tury, was born,at Venice in 1707, where 
his grandfather, a Modenese, was a kind 
of farmer-general of the estates of the. 
duke of Massa and Carrara, lying within 
Uic Venetian jurisdiction. The' ileath of 
Uie old man, who tvas inclined to extriw- 
agaiice, involved the faiflily in jicciiniaiy 
.embarrassments, Julius Goldoni, our 
lioet’s father, left Venjjjo,•therefore, ahd 


went to Rome. Hie wife, ^ woman V' 
great vivacity and talent, remuned with . 
their chiljjrcn, two boys, and devoted her- , 
self exclusively to ftie education of the 
• eldest, whose eitfly display orintelligcnce 
made him her favorite. The lively Charles, 
early i^howed a taste for theatrical repte- ' 
sentations. He read every dramatical pro¬ 
duction of which lie could obtain posses¬ 
sion, especially the works of the jHipular 
comic ]ioet, Cicogiiini, and, when scarcely - 
eight years of age, viuitiired to s'kcteb a , 
comedy, which exciteil the wonder of nis 
relatives. They sent a copy of it to his ‘ 
father, who, in the mean time, had become ' 
.a jiliysiciaii, ahd practised las profession , 
at l‘crugia. He was delighted with the 
geuiiis disjdayed by his eldest son, and 
felt anxious to have him with liimself. 
'fbe nioihcr was obliged to consent. Fa-* 
tlier and son now erected a little social ' 
theatre. lJut, as is well* known, women . 
wt-re not then jiermitted to apjveur on the' 
stage iutlie [lapal states. On this account, 
our yoimg Goldoni generally represented 
some fiunale cliararter. His fair complex¬ 
ion and beauty renrlereil hl:-n very suitable 
for thesi' ]mrts, and' in Gigli’s (q. v.) cele¬ 
brated Sordliua di Don Pilonc, for iii- 
siancc'i^lie obtained great apjtlausc'. 1 e 
llii'ii enjoyed die instruction of the Jesuits, 
and afterwards pursued bis studies at Ri-. 
mini with tli* Dominicans. The severity 
and sirictne.ss of.hj^ instructer induced 
liim to leave the place, A troop of stroll¬ 
ing (‘omedians was more attractive. He 
saw females on the §tage, and was delight¬ 
ed. The comedians, also, won his anbe- 
tious. He resolved, therefore, to follow 
them secretly to Chiozza, where his |)a- 
rents then n'.sided. They pardoned his 
foolish conduct. Ilis father now destined 
him for die im’dical profession, and took 
him occasionalljfc to visit his patients. But 
Goldoni, dissatisfied witli this study, ob¬ 
tained permission to study law in Venice. 
Soon after, however, a n'lutive procured 
for him a place in the papal collcgt' at the • 
university of Pavia. Here, tlM'retbrc, (Jol- 
ddni again found himself transferred to a- 
new world. Hisronipcers in tlie college' 
wem ])riiicipally young and dissipated • 
nbli^s. GoldonP followed their example. 
Jurisjiriidoncc was treated as a second 
dary object, w'hile dancing, horscmanslii^ 
fencing, music and gambling wore zeal¬ 
ously pursuoil. Still tlie youth, eager for 
knowledge, did not neglect to enrich hi»^ 
mind with useful inftrmation. Hispoencal’ 
and rhetorical powTR? continued to un- • 
fold, and procured him many friendk; > 
his satirical wit, however, made him dia- 
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agree^le to mm^ prople. Oit 'a certtdn 
occasion, at the instigatlbn of some per* 
aODB who afterwards betrayed hiin, he 
■ wrote a satirical piece, in which many 
individuals of resj^tahle families in Pavia 

• were ridiculed. He was, in consequence, 

• expelled from the college and the city, 

and he went to Chiozzo, to ask pardon 
of his parents. His father now took him 
to Udina (in Friuli), where Goldoni ap¬ 
plied himself more earnestly than in Pavia 
to study. He, however, coinniitted many 
youthful follies, and on this account was 
several times obliged to'change his resi- 

* ’ dence, until he became secretary to the 
1 vice chancellor of the criminal court in 

Chiozza, and afterwards accompiuiied this 
officer to Feltre, where, at tlie age of 22 
years, lie had an appointment, and applied 
himself wuii great zeal to his official 
duties. The theatre was' at this time his 
Only recreation. A toleraWe troop of play- 
era performed in Feltre. But a theatre 
of amateurs, in the governor’s palace, in 
wbieli be made his appearance, was still 
more attractive to him. He was appoint¬ 
ed its director, and not only arranged two 
’ operas of Metastasio for exhibition without 
music, but also wrote two comedies, The 
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ton showed him, in a friendly way, that 
h» piece could not be net to muric. Dis¬ 
appointed in his expectations, he hi*nteft 
his maniiscrifit, not knowing to wha( be 
should next apply himself The resident 
of the republic of Venice, bowever^&ok 
him into his house, and the poet coinposed 
his musical interlude, TheVwetianGon-, 
dolier, which was well received, and was 
tlie firat piece that his publish^. The. 
events of the war in Itiuy, in 1733, inters 
jtipted the labors of tlie poet, who was 
driven successively from Cremona, Piz- 
zighitone and Parma, was plundered 1^ 
marauders, and finally unexpectedly met 
a treop of romedians in Verona, witli 
which he returned to Venice. Here his 
tragedy, Beiisariw, written at this time, 
obtained him much reputation. A second 
tragedy, called Rosamurnkf failed; and* 
the author, again placed in uneomfortabie 
cireuinstances, went to Padua, with anoth-s 
er compaiiy of players, which generally 
pcrlbrnied no tiiecra hut his. Thus he 
wandered until 1736, the cora|>anion of 
strolliug players, and lived in a continual 
scene of dissipation and intrigue, until lie 
married the daughter of a notary in Genoa, 
and removed to Venice. Hero he first 


* Good Father and The Singer, wliieh 
met with great applause, as did also his 
perfonnanw. His father had, in'the mean 
time, established himself as a physician at 
Bagnacavallo, in th« delegation of Ra¬ 
venna, and was anxious that lik; son 
should live with him. Goliloni consented. 
But scan-ely had he arrived, when his fa¬ 
ther died, and left his family in embarrass¬ 
ed circumstances. He now resolved to 


began to cultivate that de))aitmeilt of 
dramatic poetry in which he was to e^cd; 
namely, description of character and man¬ 
ners, in which he took Moiiere, whom he 
began to study about this time, for his 
model. But the prevoilins; taste in Ids 
native country for musqut'S and <*.\tPmpora- 
neuus comedy, was a great obstacle in the 
way of his design to reform the theatre in 
this reBi*ect, and' he often fountf himself 


apply himself in earnest to the law. He 
was admitted to the practice of his profes- 
aon in Padua, and went to settle in V'en- 
icc. lie found But few clients, however, 
• and was obligrrd to look Aut for other eni- 
( ployment. He wrote little almanacs, some 
of which were successful, commenced an 
opera Ulmalasonta), &c. He brought 
‘ himself into notice by the successful issue 
of a law case, in which the first advoegfe 
of Venice was his opponent; and things 
would perhaps have gone well with him, 
had he not involved liirn^'lf in new diffi¬ 
culties by an unhappy mtri^o. A hasty 
promise of marriage brought on new em¬ 
barrassments. He left Venice, and went 
tq Milan. His opei;a {.^malasonta) was the 
only property which he carried' with him. 
His hopra of making his fortune by means 
of it id this place were disappointed. The 
' c^hcated singer Caftarelii received him 
with tlrnt haughty incivility so common to 
, oocCcHful players; and one of the direc- 


ohliged to yield to the habits pf tlie jteople 
aiul tlie players, among 'Whom the^ fa¬ 
mous iiarlequin Socchi, and his comply, 
were,at tlmt time conspicuous in Venice, 
In 1739, he was appointed Genoese consul 
in Venice, a station which he certainly filled ■ 
with ability and diligence. It brought him 
little or no profit, however, and, in 1741, 
the {)oet saw himself under the uecc^% 
of again leaving Venice to seek a subsist¬ 
ence elsewJiere. He removed with Jiis 
fiimily to Bologna, Modena and Rimini, 
and comiiosed for the company of play¬ 
ers in that place. On 'the way to Pesaro, 
he was robbed of every tiling by Austrian 
hussars, and a rascally postillion set him 
and his wife down on their way in the 
ojieu field, and drove off*. Goldoni ear¬ 
ned his wife through several streanj^ on 
hill back, and, ^in spite of all obstadlefii 
finally arrived at the Austrian head quar* 
tors, where he had all his haggle re¬ 
stored to hiin.'‘H« nowto^ the diiedtioii 
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of the theatre in Rimini, and, for seme storing It; and making <np the 'Airean, 
time,Jived' in coinfurtable circumstances, found hli|r already in the krms of deatiu. > 
He |hen Went to Florence and Siena, He expired the next day,, having almost 
where he met with h gf>od reception; JUid completed hisBdth year. HiS.,widow re¬ 
st ^i^a ho was persuaded by the Arcadi- ceived the arrears and a {lension ,Ibr her- ' 
aiiSfiM whose sessions Itp was present, to wjf. Groldoni’s merits, in reforming the 
returil to the [iracticc of the law. Our Italian theatre, cannot be mistaken. Many 
advocate ^ad now an extensive practice, of his numerous pieces still retain posses^' 
Socchi heard of this change, and r*!quested siorj of the stage in liis native country,,and; 
him to prepare a new [)iecc. Goldoni now in translations, of the stages of foreign 
laliored in the night for the stage, and in countries. Among the numerous editions 
, the day time attended to his clients, Sacchi of his works, that published at Lucca, in'' 
for the most [»art giving him the subjects 180!),_ in ati vols., is the, most complete., 
of his pieces. At the same time, the Ar- Traiislations and imitations of some of his 
eodians received hiin into their society, works have been made in French, German 
under the name of' Polisst'iio Fegeio. and Knglisli. Late writers of comedy have , 
Having suffered some neglect in l*isa, often drawn their materials from tlie rich* 
he again left the law, and followed a mines of his wit and knowledge of the, 
company of players, who adopted liim world. TIis talents, however, were best 
as theatre fK>et to Mantua. From this adapted to pieces in whicli character and 
.place he went to Venice, fi-dm which intrigue predominated; and here it is 
lie j Had lieen absent five yean,. Here, impossible not to admh-e the fertility of 
composing for the theatre San ,/1n^do, he his invention with respect to the plot, 
licgun his contest with the deep-rooted wliielt, notwithstanding the number of his 
taste for harlequinades and exteniponiiie- jiieces, is always new, and his true deline-. 
ous pieces, and his genius at length ation of ehanlete.r in every situation. His 
brought aliout anew era in the art. Cares memoirs, givhig the liistoij of his own life, 
and vexation, however, threw him upon and of tlie tlieatrc of his time, have been 
a sick bed. JJy his industry, the din-ctor translated into English and German, and 
of the theatre hud been made rich, while i-opie<l, somewhat ahrnlged, into the Cd- 
he liimself lemained i»oor; and when he la lion des JMcmoires svr V^rt dramatiqui^ 
deinanded u reasonable recompense, lie published at Paris. Goldoni wrote them 


obtained but- die meagre permission to 
publish one volume of his works evjTy 
year. Still ho romairiod faithful to his, 
ngn-emeiit, followed the eompuiiy to Tu- 
tiii, and, allcr the expiration of his con- 
tnu't, joined the theatre .‘^an Liien, but, 
at the same time, jirejiared a new ctlltion 
of Ids works by subscription, by wliiiJi. 
he bettered his cireumstauees, while his 
opponents, the advocates of die old Corn- 
media fkW rtrtf, found nevy matter for cen¬ 
sure. In 1758, being invited to the court 
«f don Pldlip, at Parma, he wrote some 
operas, whicli were,set to music by Duni 
and Piccini. In 1701, the Italian jdayers 
invited Inm to Paris, wJierc many of his 
. piUces met with uncommon applause. By 
the, influence of the dauphiness, he ob- 
fained the situatirai of rc.idor and master 
of the Italian language to the daughters of 
Loub XV; but, on account of the death 
of the dauphin, the dauphiness, and the 
king of Poland, his employment imd pen¬ 
sion were suspended. At the end of 
three years, a yearly pension of 3600 livres 
was granted lum. At the breaking out of 
the revolution, the poet, now 85 yearwof 
lost his pension, Ad the decree of* 
the national convention of the 7th of Jan- 
. uary, 1793, on Ute modovof Chenier, re- 
*'tt<jn.v. .47 . . 

^. 


ill I'leiich, in which ho also comjjoscd 
two comedies, one of which, Le Boarru 
bicnfaisaul, was yiroduced at Fontainebleau 
aiul l*aris, in 1771, with great .'lyipiause, 
and has maintained ifself on the stage. 

(JOLPSMITH, or SlLVEESMlTIi; UH Ultist 
who makes vessel^ utensils and onia- 
meins, in gold and silver. The work is ei¬ 
ther perlbriuud in the mould, or beat out 
with tlie batniner, or other onghic. All 
works that have raised figures are cast in a 
monhl, and afterwards polished and finish¬ 
ed : plates, or dishes, of silver or gold, ^xe 
bent out from thin, fiat ))}ate.s, and tankards 
and otlier vessels of that kind are fonned ‘ 
of plates, soldered together, and their ■. 
mouldinjra are beat, not c<tst. The gold- 
sfnith m^es his own moulds, and for that 
reason- ought to be'a good designer, and 
have & taste in sculpture: he also ought to ' 
know enough flf metallurgy to be able to 
assay, mixed metals aud to mix the alloy, 

^ Goldsmith, Oliver, .an eminent poet 
ajid misnellaneous writer, was bom in '* 
1731, at Pallas, in tlie county of Longford, 
Ireland. His fatlier, tlie reverend Chwloa, 
Goldsmith, sent him, at an early period,- •• 
to Uublui colle^, aud afterwards, Wftb a . 
view to the medical profession, to the uni- . 
'versity of li^iuburgh. At both ,ttt^ " 
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• slkutions, the eec^wtrioity and careJess- 
nciss of Ills fMJijiluct' invOTVed bis friends 
in considerable diffictiUics; and he Vvas 

, reinoveti to I^eyden at (he exi)ense of an 
uncle. After' studying at the university 

■ for about a year, be loft it, with only one 
, clean shirt, and no money in his pocket, 
, to make tlic tour of Euroi)c on foot, and 

actually travelled in this ^^ay througli 
nandore, part of France,'Germany,hwit- 

• y.i'rland and Italy. It was, probably, at 
Faduu that ho took a medical degree, as 
he remained there six tnoiilhs ; hut. his 
uncle dying while he was in Italy, he was 
again obliged to travel on foot to England, 

. and reached lAuidou witji a few i^nee in 
'his pocket. A lellow rullegian, doctor 
Floigh, assisted him, ami recommended 
- him as an usher to a Si'hooi. lie remained 
but u short time in this situation, and then 
took lodgings in London, to follow the 
profession of an afithor. lie condurti'd a 
depannieiiT in the Monthly llevicw, wrote 

■ essays in the Piiliiic Ledger (since puhli."-h- 
ed under the title of the t^iti/.cii of the 
World), and a weekly' jianiphlct, eiititli d 
die Bee. In I7t!5, he appeared as a poet, 
by the publication of his Traveller. The 

• celebrity which this j>o*iu jiroourcd it.s 
author, was the eau.se of liis introduction 
to tlie mostcinhient literary characters ol" 
the day. In 17(id, ajipeared his well- 
ktiowu Vicar of Wakefield, whieli at 
^ince secured merited applause. He abo, 
alxiut this lime, composed one of his most 
successful works, a History of FnglamJ, 
m a Series of Letters fruni a Nohlcnian 
to his Pou (2 vols. five.), which, for its 
elegance and liberal spirit, was u.sually 
attributed to lord Lyttelton. In 17t!8, bis 
comedy of llie Good-natiircd Man was 
acted at Oovciit-ganlen with but indifil'r- 
ent success, and 'he applied to the more 
certaui labor of a Koinari Ilistoiy, and a 
History of England, in 4 vohmies. His 
poetical fame was greatly eidiaiTcd by 

, the ])ijblicatiun of his Deserted Village, 

, in 1 ^ 0 , for wliich he could lianlly be in- 
,* duced to take the pn>ficred rcconipcns*' 
of £ 100 , until satisfied tJiut tlie jirolits /if 
the bfjokscHer could aftJird it. in J772, 
he produced his comedy of She Stoops 
to Conquer, w'hic.h was 'coiiqilctely suc- 
dessful. He did riot, on this accoiuit, neg¬ 
lect compilation, and, hcsidi's a (irecian 
■ Hisfory, he supplied tlu; book‘<cllcrs with a 
History' of the Etirth and Animated i\a- 
• lure, comj)09ed out of Buiron ami others, 

' 'in a nianner which wtis both amusing 
’ and instnndive, although the scieniilic ac¬ 
quirements of the author were not suffi- 
cJent to guiyxl against numerous errors. 


Sucli was the coniittence he had acquiretl 
in liis skill iu compilation, that he W'us 
meditating a universal dictionaiy the 
arts and sciejnees, when .a de8[)ondejicy 
of inind, probably owing to the derange¬ 
ment of lufl circumstances, brought^fi a 
low' fever, which terminated has life it* 
Ajiril, 1774. He was buried wgh little at¬ 
tendance ill ilse Temple church, but a mon- 
unij^iit has been erected to bis imftnory in 
M'cstniinstcr ablicy, with a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion, by doctor Johnson. The imunneis' 
(.if Goldsmitii w'l'io eccentric, even to ab¬ 
surdity ; no writer of his time ]iost«'sse«i 
iiion.'genuine humor, orwa.s capable of 
more poignancy in marking the foUiles oi' 
imh\iduab, of which fm-ulty Ifisunfiiibhed 
poem of Reialiation iiiniishes a veiy hapjiy 
specimen. As a i>oet, his Traveller ami ' 
Desericd Village' have given him a dew'n 
ed reputation; and his Viear of Wakefield 
is one of the best know n and most esteem- , 
ed of English no\e!s. His coniiHialion- 
are peeiiliarh felieluuis. It wa.sindy e.l- 
served in liis epitaiih, by doctor .lohii.'voif, 
that he loft iiospeeic.-ufw riling uiileiiciieii, 
umladoniod all to w Inch heajiplh'd hinuself 

Goi.tioTH.\. (See Caleanf.) 

Golowkin, AV. M., a Russian com- 
niodore, well known for his account of 
.Japan, and his captivity tJiero. In Itfll, 
he sailed in the employ ment of the Rus 
sian gmerniiien:, as captain of the sloo;> 
of war Diana, troni the coast of Kamt- 
schatka, in order to dcteriiiine the j»o‘-ition 
of the seuthcri! Kurile islands, belonging 
to Japan. He arrived at the north-west 
coa-.t of Kiie'rpu in the middle of June, 
took on hoard a liussian Kurih; as intt'i- 
jiretor, and, J Illy fi, landed on the island, , 
of Kunashir, the 120lh of tin; Kurile chain, 
lb ■re he met with a hostile reeeption; 
but, being 'afterwards lulled to security 
by appearances of iriemisliip, lie and hii 
seven companions (tw'o officers, limr sailors 
and thtv internn'ter), were sei'/,cd and con¬ 
ducted to .Matsinai, the capital, without, , 
however, suffering anyotJior ill treatimuit. 
'ritis was done because Von Kesanoftj*l>y 
way of retaliation for the insult wliich he 
supposed himself to have received from 
the coldnes.s w'ith which the Japanese 
goveriiinent hud n'pelled him as Russian 
ainlmssador, had given orders to two cap¬ 
tains of the navy, who belonged to the 
Russian American company*, to ravagi* ’ 
and plunder the Japantvse coast, to rob 
the teinpics, and to bum the v illages. Not- • 
withstanding tlii/s, Golovyniii and his fel- 
•low prisoners received from tlu' inhabit¬ 
ants [iroofs of the kindestijynipathy. The 
siispieions of liie ,govenuneut, however* 
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mihjcctotl them to coniinuaJ exnmutsUion!^* 
At lon^fth they obtahied penhissipn to 
Tv.ilk u?»road^ They fourti] the Japanese 
eouru-fius, and ea^cr after' knowledge. 
Et^u a ihllow of* Uicir acailomy of scien- 
« f;%nllo\vcd the liussipfl bfficers to instruet 
Eurofjean inathematics and pliys- 
los. A JiUtaiiesc pliilolugist Iriotl his skill 
ar inakiuffa Japanesc-llijflaion dictionary. 
At the and of two years, the favorable re- 
/orw, whicli hud bt>cn Jiiade by three 
.IapariO!«(* governoj-s, rosjx'cting the priftni- 
ess, pnjcunul tlicin their hlterty. C^aptiiin 
jiiikor<l,.wlio, in the mean rune, had corn- 
munded the Ihona^ contributed iti some 
measure to this, by *liringing hack and, 
setting at lilwrty a Japanese nohlenian, of 
.vhose })ers5on he had obtained j)f>'.-.e>'sion. 
fn Novenilter, 1810, the prisoners, with all 
djcir jiroperty restored and augmeiit('ii by 
presents,' were j>nt on Iward the Duma, 
whicb lay at aneiior in the liarljor of 
Aw'atseJjo. JMany of the Japanese ^ent' 
tiiein letters of eoiigratulation, and tin- 
iigh priest ordered fiTO days of piil)lic 
prayers for a jKOsperoua voyage. The 
Narnitive of my Captivity in Japan during 
die Vears 1811—1810, and, in the apjien- 
tii\, An Account of Voyages to Japan, 
lo jtroeiire the Release of the, A^tthor and 
liis Coin}mniun.s hy Captain Rikord (l.on- 
don, 1817, 2 vole.), show that Golownin is 
an accurate obseiaa r. I lis statistical ac¬ 
count of Japan e^ninot be .so full nor so 
accurate as the work of Titsingh (vvlio 
died at I'aris 1812) upon Japan, which 
hUpplj('.s the deficiencies of Ktimpfer and 
Thmiborg. {It was piib!iislie<l in I'Vench, 
anil translated into English hv Schohcrl, 

' with engravings, under the title Illustra¬ 
tions of Japan, London, 1822.) Golovvnhi 
has also published, in Russian, an account 
of shipwn'cks. • Tjns navigator is now 
a luetnbcr of. the board of admiralty 
<if the empire, and has boon employiHl 
upon a new ejiart of llic Frozen ocean, 
tVeflhug's straits, together with the itoHli- 
west coast of America, and the north- 
eStet of Asia. The Russian navigators, 
hi honor, of him, have called a sound 
wlijch ho discovered on the north-west 
^•oast of America, Golownin's sound. 

Gomauus and Gomarists. (See Jte- 
fonnfd Church) 

Gundab ; a town in Africa, and the cap¬ 
ital of Abyssinia, situated on a hill of con- 
Nidcrablc''height,'surrounded on eveiyside 
by a deep valley;. Ion. 37° 4(y E.; lat. 
i2° 3(y N. It contains 10,000 fhnylics 
in time of {K’-ace, or 90,000 souls. Aq- 
conling to i Poncet, who visited Gondar in 
1099 it was then 3 or 4 Jpigucs in circuit, 


and colitained iOO cliurehes. It‘exhibited . 
nothing of thel^plendoy of a; EurPi)oan\| 
city. The houees-were of only one storj', • 
and there Were no shops. The ttade, * 

’ which vvas e.\tens(ivc, was carried on in a 
vast open plain, where the goods were 
daily cxpo.sed on mats. The house.s are 
chiefly .of clay, the roofs thatched in the . 
form of cones,) w hich is always the ron- 
Mruetion witliiri the .tropical rains. • 

west i rnl ol‘ the town is the king’s' house*, 
fbnnei lj a stnieture of considerable edn^- J 
<iueijce : it wa,s a scpiare. building, ffanked 
with sijnare lowers: it w’a.s fiirmcrly foi/i' 
stories high, aUdfivm the top of it had a 
magnificent view of all llie country feontb- ' 
ward to the l.akc T/nnu. A great part of * 
tJiis house is now in ruins. (See Bruce*s 
Tra'iU'.) 

floxnoLv : a sort of barge, ruriou.sly (vr- , 
naiit* nted, and navigated on the canals 
of Venice. The niiddle-si/ed gondola.s 
are upwards of thirty feet long, and four, 
broad : they uhvay.s lenuinatl at each end ' 
in a verv «liarp [toint, wliich is raised per- 
jxindiciilarly to the full height of a man. 

Goxnoi.iKu; the boatman of a gondola. 

(q. V.) Tile gondoliers were formerly gn 
interesting part ol' the Venetian po])u1atioii, . 
but since Veiiiec fell under the domniion ■ 
of the house of Hajishurg, the spirit of tne 
population has d«|»iirted; the lagoons are 
allowed to he choked, and to corrupt the air. 

In 'Vriiicc folioi'.’aic no inon-, 

Aii'l -il( 111 tows tlfr songlc'.s gondolier. 

I'lic gonilolrers Ibnncrly sung alternately 
stanzas of poems, particularly of Tasso’s, 
Jeriisiilem Delivered, though with great 
changes from the original, to beguile the 
time. 'Fliis was called Vania afla Barca- 
riola. (S»e the third note to canto iv. of 
Childe Harold.) 

Govfi, a Chinese instrument of music, 
i.s a siiallovv kettle, three inches deep, 
made of an alloy of tin, bismuth and cop¬ 
per, and is sti-uck w'ith a wooden malldt cov- > 
cred with leather. The sound is very loud. 

■ Gongoka, Louis, a eclehrateft SpanisJi 
jioet, was liorn at Corilova in 15t52. lie 
was edu<*atod for tlio church, and was 
made chaplain to the king,’ and a preben¬ 
dary in the cathedral of Cordova. His 
works have been published in one volume,. 
quarto, under the title of Oira? dc Domt, ^ 
Louis dc Gongo/'a v tdrgore. They con- * “ 
sist ehiefly of lyrieiil ]ioems, in wlucli h6 . 
excelled, being called by liis coimtiymen 
thcprtncf o f lyric poets. how- *< 

ever, i.s ofteu’difficult tocomprebetid, even (.>, 
to the S{)aniar4s themselves, xind he heyg^i 
had almost as many eensurersas adrnire,r8 ■'!' ■ 
in his own country. lie died in 1027, 
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OONSALVO—gonzaga: 


, GonsAi.vo, Hemandes y Aqui^u*) 
'(!}bi^ova> nnlied the gntat ce^ttam (el 
*'‘gmn ce^Uan^ was Imm at Montiiia, near 
Cordova, in 1443, and, vdieu 15 years of 
age, served under his ftther, don Diego, 

* sguiii^ the Moors of Granada. As a re- 
, ward of his hravery, Henry IV, khig of 

Castile, intrusted him with tiie roniinaiid 
of a company, with which he spread ter¬ 
ror to llic very gates of MalagJi, ainl, in 
1460,/iecided tlie victory of Las Yeguas. 
Tlie king himself kiiigiitod him on die 
field of battle. From 1458 to 1487, he 
servetl with distinction against tlie Moors, 
at the ca])tiirc of Cihmltar and in the 
‘ Catalonian W 4 r. After the death of llen- 
*ry, Ferdinand and Isabella having ascend¬ 
ed the dirone. and the king of I’ortngul 

• having declared war against them, Con- 
salvo contributed not a little to the victory 
of Toro, in 147(). In the hlooily war of 
Granada, he took nuiiiy places iiy storm, 
ami vanquished the lioldest Moors who 
dared to ndet him iii SMigle combat. 
Granada finally snhmiftod, and, on the 
entry of the conquerors, he wusuppointed 
to carry the fluir of (’astile. Ferdinand 
dien sent him w Uli 5800 men to assist his 


tht; siege was.^rotraeted, gave Up tho 




vanced to meet the enemy.He deihated 
the marquis of Mantua; and, on tbe^[la- 
riglianOj’witb 8000 men, obtained a cdlu- 
ptete vietoiy over 30^00t) French, die can-, 
sequence of which was die full of Q^eta. 
The" possessioH of Najdes was now se¬ 
cured. Ferdinand besterwod tipon him' 
die duchy of fc^eso, and appointed. Iiiin 
viceroy o4'Naples, with unlimited |)ower8. 
His kindness, justice and magnanimity 
soon pwcured him the favor of the peo¬ 
ple. His prosjiei'ity, however^ . raised 
lip jmwerful enemies against him, whose 
iiisimiinioiis so fur prevailed with Fettli- 
nand, that he at first diminished his pow- 
H’r, and finally recalled him from his jHist. 
Ferdinand even went to Naples himself) 
tuid took (Jonsalvo with him back to 
Sjmin, and made liim grand master of the 
order of St. Jumtts. Gonsulvo, dissatisfied 
with having lost his influenee, con.spired 
with the high constable of CnStilc agdinst 
die king, who.so prudent nieasnn‘.s, how- 
e\er, qindh-d the iiisurn'Ction in its very. 
’ eomineneement. Gonsulvo retiretl to his 
estate.^ in Gnmada. His diflercnces with 


relative, Freileric king of Najiles, against 
. die Freneh. Having w’cured tliat throne, 
ho returned to Spam, where he w.^s en- 
gagi'd in subjecting the Moors, in the Al- 
puxarrap, when Louis XH of France n'- 
newed the war against Naples. In I.KjU, 
Gonsalvo again set .siil with a corps of 
4.‘100riieti, osternsihly to assi.st the Veneliana 
against the Turks. He delivered Zante 
and Cephalonia from the infidels, and ra- 
storeil fhein to ^'cniee. He then landed 
in Sieily, and infiinned the king of Naples 
that he was come to secure lliat part of 
the kingdom wliiciL, by virtue of the 
treaty wiili Louis Xll, had falh'n to Spam. 
Frederic, finding himself so closidy press¬ 
ed by two enemie.'*, finally r»’tired with 
his tniasures into an island. The French, 
under the duke of Nemours, enf''red Na¬ 
ples, wliik* Gonsalvo secured ('alahria, 
and, according to die articles of the tn'aty, 
demanded also Basilicata and ('upitaiiuta. 
To'tbia the French, who considered ihetri 
aa belonging to their part (Ahnizzo), would 
apt consent. The reiitdt «us a war lie- 
tween France and Sfiain, wJiich was car¬ 
ried on with a variety of fiirtunc, until 
Gonsulvo, by ,die victory near Semi tiara 
in 1503, olitained possession of lioth Cala- 
hrias. In 1.503, he gained a still more 
■ iin|K)itantvictQiynearCeiignolu, in consc- 
qnonce of which Abnizzo &nd Apulia eub- 
n>itted, and Gonsalvo marched into Na- 
• pies. He then sat down before Gaeta. As 


the king, who. showed the greatest for¬ 
bearance towards Ins old liero, continued 
flir a long time. Tiiey were at last recon¬ 
ciled, and Gonsalvo was njion the point 
ol‘ again nssnmiiig the conunund of an 
army, when he died at Giunadu in 1515. 

Gunzaga. On tiM' tiecline of the im- 
IKTiul power in Ital}, in the eleventh een- 
Uiry, the prineijiai families of Mantua took 
po.ssessioii of tlie government of the place. 
Among lliese the house' uf die Bonacorsi 
was the most jMiwt.'rfiil during 40 years, 
until the house of (ironzaga rose to emi¬ 
nence. Aug. 14, 13!2H, I.()dorico Gon-' 
/aga as.suiii('d the sovereignty, afier his 
son.s, ipflamed liy private roveuge, had 
tukc'n jiosseMion of' Mantuai, with 800 
foot soldiers and .500 horsemen, slain 
I'iissenino do* Bonacorsi, the chief of die 
city, on the field of battle, and iiunistied 
hi.s followers. The emperor Lonis oflfc- 
variu tiien appointed Loilovieo the impe¬ 
rial vicAi^'renL He died-in 15180^ aged 03. 
Among his descendants, John Francis 
Gunzaga, in ]4.‘J3, ohtaineil possession of 
the city, with its territory, under the title 
of a inurquisate, as a fief from the em- 
Ksror Bigismond. After that time, the 
lOuse of Gonznga was divided into sev¬ 
eral branches, from which sprung ninny 
celtilirated individuals. 'Widi Vincenzo II 
the reigning line ^lecatpc extinct in 1827., 
The next heir would have been the duke 
of Nevers, Charlits I of Gonzaga, but the 
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Guastalfe, Felrdinana II,?wh(i! was*, waixl, for edmciinic played aft iaiportant " ' 
<i«r; deg;ree more rcinoie, .laid cMm^ the t mrt at the Fr^nch.-eoult She died at ’* 
whole, inheritapi-e, ond Charles Fman<' rimshi ld64, a^ (j8yeai%,aiid,frotn the' 
Mel,^ukc of Savoy, cfatimed JWontferrat. manuscripts wbicli she left at her deaA, tlie 
U evident 'tliat die house of Nevers ' intercating Mdmoifes d^Amu. (U Gomeses • 
Iia4 n Ip^al right, for Louis, duke of Nev- were compiled and published (liOndmt 
• ns, ^ther of Chicles I, ws brother of and l*aris, 1788). , ' 

Francis III, grandlndier of die duke, and, ' Good Fiudait. (Sec Good.) 

iiy going^o P'rance, <lid dot' rcuourice Goon, Jolin Mason, a physician, por;t 
'ns cluiijp to die .succession. France, Ven- and pUilulogumI writer, was the »)n of ji 
; .'f and the pope supported liipi; for ail dissenting iuiiiiHtor, and was born at Ep- 
tiircc desired to W’C an end of the over- ping, in Ei-sev, in 17i)4, He was appven- 
■‘I'aring influence of die S|janish-Austrjrui deed to a surgeon at Gosport, and engaged ; ' 
jmvver. ,Hpain and Austria, on the other in }>i-actire at Coggeshall, in liis nath'c 
iand, supported die groundless cluhnsor county, in 1703, lie removed ui London, 

where he rarri«;d on Imsiness for several 
veni-s ns a surgeon and apothccAiry. . In * 
1810, and tlic two lollowing years, he de-, 
iivf red jiliysiological Icetiipes at the Surrey 
institution, wliidi were uftcrwai-ds pulv. 
Having qbtaineAl n dijiloitia Irniii 


lie duko of Savoy, wheni e arose a war 
> oueerning the right of succession to Maii- 
< la. which finally endetl according to tlin 
•t islii.-s of Richelieu ; for f iic emjieror » as 
' .'iligfsl to invest Charles*, duke ofNeicrs, 
..'itli Mantua and Moutlemil. He ol»- 
i.lined peaceful iwfisession of them in RvlJ. 
His grandson,(,'liaries HI (Cliarles Hdied 
' 'M ltJ3], during III" father’s liletiine), suc- 
‘ f‘e<l(sl him in Jt)37.aiul, during liis reign, 
<h0 prihcipality obtained full uidepeu- 
<ieiiee. (He died in His son ami 

njeoes.''V)r. Chillies IV, received a P'reneli 
garrison into Mantua, ami eng-aged, oii tlie 
Mde of Fraliec, in the contest wliicli 
•f,r> w out of the Spanish sue(’e.s.>i(in. On 
ius account, the cinp'Tor .loseph 1 de- 
^iarcil him under tlie liaii of tlie r'lnpiro, 
lie died at rAdiia in 1708. Anstna n'- 
oained in possesMon of liis terruory. and 
Montfi'rral was traiisl’errcd to Savoi. 
Haijy |K>rsous of this funil.v have ohtained 
niliiarv renown. Othej> lja\e Iuh'u eon- 
'^picnous forllicir lovi' of tin' arts and sci- 
.dices, l.odovico (Joii/.aga.sent Pietro Cie¬ 
na, with Jitters and a large sinn of money, 
<> France, ill order to pei*sna(ie Petnnvh to 
come to him. Anotlier Lialovico Gonzaga, 
w’liixlied alioill ba'iy, was a poet. (’ft\sar, 
'n likia,erected the academy r/fg/’inwg/n- 
!■; and otheiijiof the famih iiainded galle¬ 
ries of paintings and antiquities. Giulio 
Uommio, under their iiatronage, cstabli&h- 
cclttni -extensive school for jiaiiuiiig, aud 


li.dieil. 

the iimveinil} of Aherdeeii, he commenc¬ 
ed plj\hjciaii in ItfiO, and continued ‘to 
jiriwti.se in that capacity till his dcatli, 
.lannal-y 18^27. His principal works are, 
^lemon's of till; Life and VVritings of Dr. 

lexander Geildes (1803. ?x'0.); translations 
of Solomon’s Fong aud tiie Rook of Job; 
n iraiisiation of Lucretius, On the Nature 
of 'J'liings. (IS0.1, \ois. -Jlo.); Medical 
Teclmolo^y (1810, 8vo.); A Physiological 
System of N’osologj (1817,8vo.); and The 
Study of .Medieim ,(1823. <1 voI«/8vo.). 

(joopwiN SvxDs; a bank in the sea. 
near the eoa.'f of KAit, said to have lieeii .. 
llinu'Tly part of the estate of earl Good¬ 
win ; till, iiy neglect in pre-^erviug the 
dikes ami wall^, tlie whole was droWned 
ii.v the sea. A great part is dry' at low xvater. 

It lie^ m tlie E. of the Downs, about five 
miles from tlie South l‘\*reland. 

tJimjvi.v, Daniel, a ninjor-geiicrcii of 
Jra.ssacliii.setts, and autlior of the Histori¬ 
cal Collections of the, Indians in New 
England, was Ikiiii in England, and, in 
tJje year 1021, emigrated to Virginia. He 
eontinued to reside in that province until 
101-1, when he i-enioved with bis fainifv . 
to New England, and settled in Cam- 


many celebrated artists received from them . hsidge, “ that he might enjoy the ordinan- 
sup{K>rt and liumir. Liicretia GoJizuga, ees of Uie gospel in tlieirpiirity.’! He was 
the, unfortunate wife of Paolo Munfroiic, ‘ there upjiointed superintendent of all the 


'eft many letters, which have been collect- 
•d and published (irK>2, which Hayin, 
however, asttrilies to Horteiisin Landi).— 
Among those who have obtained nmowu 
f'.v tht'ir ii.flueneo ip statu affairs, Louisa 
Maria, the daughter of duke Cliarles, is 


Indians w'ho bo^ submitted to the govern- 
mojit of Massachusetts. In 11)50, he w’ent, 
to England, mid hod aii interview wWi 
(.’romwell, who employed mm to jiersuado 
the inliuliitnnts of Massachusetts to remove ^ 
.to Jamaica. In he becamo very,' 

• onspicuous. She was married sucegp- unpopular, in const*qucncc i^the sup}»OJ^t«|■ ^ 
rively to Ladisjiuiis aud Chtsimir, kings of which he guve«to tlie friendly Indimaa, 
Poland, and died in 1607. Her sister against whom several severe laws hail", 
Anna, tlt« wife of the i>rij|pe imlatine Ed- , been passed, through apprehension that 
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join kin^ Philip.' Ilis feBiet- ..tbia^cies »'ex:cKt}^tr<^JCia^ 

.■ ,' ancoi'",howe<;er, soon afi;^W4nlB, to tlie .owi/hMW). B«jdy browhi^i; .ueoeaih 
j. attempts made to destroy the charter of white vtuieti with, black * hiM pn^ fe« 

; \ , )KbssacIuisetts. reinstated him 'in the con- onuige. This spccicB -inhabitB the ndlcth.- 
, j fidenCe and faVor oftbe*peoplc. In 1681, ern f»arts of bodt cootineiite, and raigr^ 

, ‘ be was made msyor-^neral Of the 9 olouy. to the moretcmjjprateclinjateB durifig^he 
' ‘JHe die«i in 11587, in tlie Seventy-sixth year winter, thoni^h it rarely comes as farjouth' 
of his age. His principal work is’called as tlic Middle. States Of Italy.— Bca,n goose 
'■ Historic^ Collections of the Indians, and [^. 8^dum).j Dark cineroousf, beneath 
' was published in the first volume of the 'whitish; folded wings longer thanithc tail;,’ 
Collections of tlie MaasachuscttsHistopcal bill long, black-and orange. This spr- 


Socicty, in 1782. flc also Jeli, in manu¬ 
script, a history of Now England. 

Goose (atias). Those species of this* 
genus which arc generally known by the 
name of dwks, have been siwken of under 
‘that head. Tlie common goose, whose 
duracsticafion is much less ancient and 
complete than that of the coinnioii hen, is 
tlic, Jj, rincreus, which, in its wild stati', is ' 
gray, with an orange beak. Domestication 
has already induced iniumicrable varie¬ 
ties; this state has, also greatly added to 
tiie fecundity of this Innl. Throe differ- 
< nt broods can be obtained by taking away 
the first eggs, and hatching them under a 
hen. None el'our ilemcstie birds arc so 


cies is. also oommou to botii continenfs;' 
in this country, it iS scarcely ever seeti as 
far south ns the Northern States, rbongb iir 
Europe its migrations are more extensive. 
—Canada goose. [A. Canadensis). Dark tush 
colored; head, nock and tail black; cbeeKs 
nial throat white; bill and feet black. 
I'hisis the common Wiltl goose of the 11.' 
States, and is known in, every part of the 
counirj'. In th<iir annual inign^oiis to 
the north, it is the gcmeral opinion that 
they are on their way to the lakes to breed; 
but it is observed by Wilson, fi'om w^om 
the following account is condensed,''tiiat 
it is highly jtrohublc that tliey extend un¬ 
de,r the very jjole itself, amid the silent 


apt to bring forth monstrous productions ''desolation of unknown countries,'rfiut out 


as geese—a ciremnstanc^’ which htis betm 
attributed to the excessive fatucss f«) which 
they are liable. The liver of a fat goose ts 
' often larger than all the otlier viscera, juid 
was a dtsh in so great reputation .'imoiig 
the epicures of Rome, that Pliny thouglit 
it desepcid a sorioii.s ihscussjon, to whom 
the h(a>or of inventing so excellent a di.*.!! 
was tlhe. They fed their geese on figs, 
to improve their relish, and were not ig- 
nonuit that they fiitlfened sooner in a dark 
tooin; hut it was left for modem gastrono¬ 
mers to invent the harhurous method of 
nailing dow'n their feet and piiiting out 
tJieir eyes. There are six sf>ocics of geese 
ibuntl in NortJj America .—TVie snow g(K^t 
{A. hmerhorea). I’his species, which >s 
Oollcu red goose on die sea coti-sf, arriv(‘.s' 
in tlie Delaware* from the north early in 
November, usually in considerable ftock.s. 


from the prying <;yc of man by everlasting 
and itjsnjicralile harriers of ice. After ’ 
having I’ulfilled the great law of nature, 
the ajiproacjiing rigors of that dreary cli¬ 
mate oblige them to return towards the 
more genial ri'gions of the south ; and no 
sooner do they arrive a'liong men, than 
an indiscrimitlate slaughter of tliein com¬ 
mences. The English at Hudson’s bay 
greatly depemi on these birds, and, iu 
favorable sea'tuns, kill three or lour thou¬ 
sand, whieli are jiacked up for future use. 
The autunuial flight lasts froro the middle 
of August to Noveiiilx'r; the vernaf from 
tlio middle of April to the iniddiu of May. 
'I’he flight of the. wild gooseidlieavyaridla-' ‘ 
liorjoiis, generally in a straight line, or thus 
; in both fcafw's, an old gandor always 
leads the van. Tlie w ild goose has often 
been doinesticateil, and it readily pairs widi 
the common goose. The wild goose, when 


.S'. 

They make but a short stay on their first 
arrival, going furtlicr south; hut, early vi .in ^od order, wciglis from ten to twelve 
die spring, tliey are ofti'ii very nimicrons ana sometimes fouitoen pounds.—»i3, (eu- 
. aliout Keedy island. The snow' goose is copsis. Dark c.increous; neck and tail 
two feet e^ht inches in length, and its black; face and bencatli die breastwJiite; 
wjnm,are five feel in extent. The bill of bill gnd feet black. Tins sjiccies iiihaWW 
.'this Dted is very curious, the edges having the arctic circle, migratingduriiigthe win- 


■^each tweniy-diree indontations, or strong 
.. teeth, on each side. The inside, or con¬ 
cavity, of the upper mandilile, has also 
f Kven rows o^rouj', projecting teeth, and 
the tongue, v^icb is lioruy at the cxUrem- 
is anneil on each side widi thirteen 


ter to more temperate regions; it is but 
si'ldom found within the limits of the, 
IJ. States .^—BrarU (A< bemida). Blackish 
osh-colorcd; flie head, neck and breast 
iilack; a white fMtcii on each side of die 
neck'; beneadi whit'wh; bill and feet black. 


“4 


‘^'long and siiarp bony teeth. The flesh of The brant gcn^plly weighs about four 
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pound*, and taeandiren two feet in length.' pondenco with Vbltairn, fiiWlcTOt, 

U is often seen in our markets fbr sale. Ijert and hamn Uolbaeh.. u>v , 

Its ^flesh, 'although' osteonied by many, title of the Coffee llouae, he published a M 
tastes sotrtewhqt*sedgy. Tt is very coin- journal, in which political su^eCte were , 
mdii' and numurous in the Middle States, rliscussed. Tlic Mub jrenerally aascHiblerl * 
duting its double passage, when , great' at the house of cOuiit Vem, the author of ' 
havo<ah>inHde'amongitsaumr>ers.—^I'hcre Kuinan Nights. Among its members were' 
are several otlidr Sfiecics, which are, in ■ Lanthortenghi, the abbO Paul Frisi artd 
all proltaOility, pccidental visitants of the the marquis lleccaria, who here project- 
tJ. BtaWs.^ Tliese' are, the gray goose cd the plan of his celebrated y^orit on 
(Jl. cinereus)^ dusky goose' (J^. nifescens), crimes and [inuislimcnts. ^ Joseph Barct- 
and the i/j. ri attacked-the journal'in a'periodical 

*(joosR»ERav (rites nm empo); alow, work, fVusla TAlrraria, or the ScOurge.i 
bruucliiMg shrub, growing wiki in Siberia The eliih afterwards advocated the Freiieli ” 
mid the north of Eurojai. The braiK-hes revolution, (iorani was ainoirg the most 
■ lire armed with miiueroiis prickles, aiul zealous. In the works of his more ina- 
hear small rounded ft to 5 JoIksI leaves Hire years, on philosojiljy, political econo- ’ 
and incorjs[)icnons flowers. Tlie fruit, niy, and public education, he breathes a, 
which is wild and sweet, attains a larger democratic spirit. The same is true of 
size and higher flavor in some of the cul- his Secret Memoirs of Italy {Mimoiren 8e-,\ 
tjvafed varietios, v\'ljicli am veiy nimier- crctu d o'iiiqim swr les Coura rPhalie, 3 
ous, and have parrnmlarly attracted the vols., Paris, l/ftft); es|)ecially of his Me- 
ntteiitioii of the J'higlisli ganleuers. Sev- moirs of Naples, ami his iVoaftse ni>on 
end species of gooseberry inhabit the Despotism, and liis Essay on tlie Science 
.uorthern ami moimtaiiions jtarts of the of Government, lli.s lo^e of freerlom ■ 
Union, one of which hears .small ))nrple and eijiial riglits, and his desire for the 
lierrie.s of.on agreeable flavor, and is not abolishment of the distinctions of birth, 
iinfretpiently met \v;ith in onr gurdeiis. caiiMed liim to be .struck from the list of 
Goosr.-¥oor*{<'hetiomdluiii) is a p-iiii.s tlic 'Milanc.se nobility, and his estates to 
of plants, containing‘ilJ .s|»ecie.w, most of la- eoiifiscated ; in return for which, the ' 
them mdigenoiis to the temperate parts national assembly conferred upon him the 
of the eastern continent. They an', wjtli tide of “ a Freiieii citizen.” Gpraniwent 
a few exceplioiis, animal, Ix'ariiig alter- to I'Yancc in 175^, and tiicnee to Geneva , 
note entire or dentate leavc.s, and small in 17ft-l. 

greenish flower.-, wliii'li uw di-qio.seii in Gordiav Knot? (See JUexander the 
avillary or terminal racemes. The calyv Gicid, aii(l Gonh’iw.) 

IS five-parte<l, die f?('e<l solitary and lentle- Gokdios, a |U!usfnit, vv'as raised to the 
iilar; tlien' an' live stamens, two stvles, throne of Pli'rygia. An insunecfton hav- 
and the corolla is wanting. Many of the itig broken out, the iiiluibitants consulted 
.spt'cies grow ulMiiulantly in waste pltices the oracle conciTumg a new king. It dcs- 
tlmmghout I'^uropt', and have been intro- igiiated him, whom, on their rtttuni, they 
duoed into llit' U. States, where tiny are should meet, moimled on a ehnriot, going 
now CTMumon weeds in all cultivatt’d to the temple of .hipiter. This was Gor- 
groinul.s. The leaves of some make a cfms, who, to twince his gratitude, conse- 
good substitute for spiiuvge, and tl^e young cratcvl his ehariot to .Inpitt'i', and tlkstcned . 
shouts are sometimes eaten as asparagus, the pole with .so ingeinnus a knot, that 
The O. (piinoa of Chile is very celebrated tlm oracle |)roinised tluV dominion of tim 
in tljat coiuili'y, and is carefully cultivated world to him who should untie it. He , 
hiifti for the leaves amltUieds; the latter built the capital, Gonliutn. When Alex*- . 
of'which ai-e, u.stal instead of millet, ami, iflider came to Gordium, uitd saw the im- 
when mixed with it, yhild an agreeable pos,sil)ility of untying the knot, he cut it 
kind of beer. Tlic Spaniards iiavo taken with his swonl. 

great jiains to introduce this plant into Gokdon, (il§org«‘, called, by courtesy, 
Europe, with every prosjs'ct ofsiiccess, lord George Gordon, vtos the son of Cbs- 
The C. anthelmirdicum is considered an ino George, duke; of Gordon, in Scotland^ , 
excellent Vermifuge. and w'as bom in 1750. He entered wheu. ' 

Gohadi, Joseph, count of, a political young into the navy, but left tlte service , 
writer, was born at Milan, in 1740. He during the Americim war. Ho then be-',- 
was descended from ancient fanmily. come a UK'uiber of the house of cotn^'| 
This learned and. accomplished scholar nions. His pjA-liamentary conduct ww ‘ 
lielongi'd to a literary club, called the ■ marked by a certain degree of eccentritdr ' 
Coffee House, which f^piird on a corres- ty, but Tie displayed no deficiency of taljj 
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troduced into the houw for the relief of 
' Rom^ Catholics frotu ccitain penalties 
<uid disabilities, he collected a mob, at the'' 
head of 'vchom he marched to the house 
Ilf cQUiinons, to prcsi'Ut a petition against 
the proposed qicasurc. The dreadful riot 
iyhich .cn^cd, aud which was not sup- 
pVessed till after the dcslniction of many 
tlatbolic chapels and dwellings, the prisou 
of Newga^ and ilie house of tin; chief- 
justice, roril Matislield, ktl to the arrest of 
lonl George Goijdoti. and his trial on tlie 
/•-barge of high treason ; hut. no evidence 
being adduced of treasonable design, lie 
was actpiitted. In May, 178(1, he was i x- 
coniiniinieated for refusing to conic ft>r- 
ward as a witness in n court of law. He 
then published a Letter Ironi LonT G. 
liionlon to the Attonn*}-General of Eng¬ 
land, in wliich the Motives of his l,,()id- 
< hip’s public Conduct, frointiie lleginning 
• f 17^ to the jircscut 'rune, are vindh 
ceted (1787, 8vo.). In the beginning of 
17 ^ 8 , having liccn twice eonvieted of Ji-I 
lielling the.Frencli amlrassador, tIuMincen 
«if France, and the criininul justice of Ins 
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great "free- 177$; vidtet) oommcnceit the -kudy of 
oppouents. the law, |ind, somi acquired^ a" lucrative 
9 g been in- i practice. Before he h.'ul :httain$d tlic^go 
le relief of of *30, he vras elected by the citizens of ' 
11 penalties ^ ^Boston, witli Hiuicock and Hamuel Adaifis, 
mob, at the' to the convention of .the slate, wlilfch 
the house adopted the federal constitution. In {1780, 
ion against ho was appointed by president^-Washiug- 
readful riot ton the first United States’ attorney for tJic 
is not sup- (hstrict of Massachusetts; thfi^ dijtiea of 
n of luuuy which office, difficult ns tliey werp at that 
!,lhe prisou period of distnu'tlon and troulile, he eiHi- 
' tlio chief- tinned to. discharge with tirmne-ss and 
10 arrest of ability, until 179(i, when he was appoiut- 
trinl on tlie ed, hy ilie president^ collcagiio of the caI- 
10 evidence ehnited Williairi Pinkney, in the conitni*:- 
design, lie sion under the fourth articli* of Juju’s 
he was i x- treaty, to !>ettlelhc American rlaiins ui>ou 
come lor- England for spoliations. In tliis situation, 
r law. He he evinced his wonted energy and talent, 

I LonT G. and recovered property to a very great 
rill of Eng- amount for his fellow citizens. When 
'his Lead- Rufus King, at that period American inin- 
Beginning ister at London, and the iutiniate friend of 
are vindb Mr. Gore, returned to Atneriea in 180,% 
ginning of he left him charpe d'affaires. In 1804, he 
leted of Ji-I returned home, and as twice elected to 
tlie (jm eii the senate of the state Ironi the eonnty of 
htice of Ins Snliblk, and then to the house of repre- 


eountry, he retired to HoJJanil,bnt lie was 
arrested, scut lipiue, and eommilied to 
Newgatcj where he jiasst-d tlie remainder 
of his Jilo. He died, Nov. 1, 170% ilis- 
turheii in his last mon^yiits by tlie knowl¬ 
edge that lie could not be burled among 
the Jews, of whose religion lie had he- 
eoine a zealous professor during his iin- 
, prisonnient. 

Gordon, William, I). H., a historian 
of -the American Avar, was Ixirn in Eng¬ 
land, where he, became a clergyman, first 
f.t Ipswicli, aftcHAards at M'aiiping. He 
emigrated to America, in 1770, and, .Tnly 

1772, was ordained minister of a elnireh 
in Iloxbury, Massaclniset'is. During the 
iVvolutionary wm-, he was warmly fiitae-b- 
ed to the Anicrie-an cause, and for SQinc 
‘tjme was rhaplairi to the proviiieia] con- 
f^ess 6 f the colony in aaIiicIi lie lived. 
, After peace had been made, bo returncll 
to his native country, and jiiiblished his 
History of tlie United States of America 
..-(London, 1788). He died hi England, on 
tl|e lyth of Octolier, 1807, iiaving snrviv- 
*c(l tlie complete extinction of his menial 
*' ikcultics. 

‘ ' Gokb, Christopher, a governor of tlie 
' kate of Massachusetts, wo-s Ixmi in Bos¬ 
ton, in 1758, and was the gon of a resjiec- 
table. mechanic, who acquired a con- 
' siderable fortune his indnstiy. He 
was graduated at Hansard university, in 


sentatives from Boston.' In 1800, he was 
cliosou governor of Massaelinsoits, but 
retained this dignity only for one year. 
In 1814, he was called to the senate of 
the Union, by tbe ajipointineiit of governor ; 
Strong, during a ri'ccss of llie legislature. 
The. ajipointmcnt v.as ratified hy the leg- 
islatine at their eiLsuing meeting. He 
served in this capacity for three, years, 
and tlien withdrew into a retij-einent, in 
which he ended bis life, March 1, 3827, 
in tb.) (KHli year of Jiis age. Mr. Gore 
jio'.iScssihI a clear, sound mind, with a 
firm and rleeided, yet liberal spirit. He was 
an e.xcollentelas.sical scliolar,and was well 
versed in general liter&turc. His man¬ 
ners were finished and graceful, and his 
person inieominonly fine. , 

Gokee ; a seaport, on an island of foe 
same name, situated near tlic east co^ 
on a canal which eoinmuuicatcs with the 
Meuse; formerly a place of considerable 
tiwle; hut tlie harlior is now choked up ■with 
sand, thoiigli the road is still mod; C miles 
west of Hclvoetdiiys; jioimjation, f)94. 

Gobee ; a small island, or rather rock, 
belonging to France, on the exiast of Af¬ 
rica, a little more tlian a mile from the ^ 
soufocm shore' of. the promontoiy that , 
forms cape Verd : Ion. 17°,25'W.; lat 
14® 40' N. It ,is of consequence only 
Irom its inaccessible sithation, which ren¬ 
ders it capable converted into a 
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Ftrong militaiy {Mjaition. It js about’two, his arras to the diflerent.'iiieitieB whose 
miles in circuit. It is conifK>sed bf, a vprs trad assistance he had experienced, 
salt jrock,,which rises to tije height of'300 ''the head of Medusa remaiued in his 
fectfon the jtoii of wbiph is fort-■St. Mi- hands, and after he; bad finish^ all his 


rlislel. At the'foot of the rock is the 
tov«n of'(Jorcj), said to contain 50Q0 in- 
habitmits. It is a busy place, and the en- 
m*poi of all the French trade onthcoj)- 
posito coaft of Africa. ‘ ' 

Gohqias, suriiamcd Leontintts, from 
Lcontitirn in, Sicily, was a loamcti orator 
and sophist, who flourished in tlie fifth 
century It. ('.' He is said to have l)ecii n 
disciftic of KuipcdocJes, and was one of 
tlic earliest writers on rhetoric, fit! dis- 
, idayed his eloquence at tlie OIym[iiuii 
and Pythian gan>cs, tuid made such an 
inipres.sio]), that a golden statue was erect¬ 
ed in his honor at Delphi. He was one 
of the first who introduced numbers into 
. pn)8e, and who treated of comnion-[»laceH, 
and showed the Ust: of thetn for the in¬ 
vention of arguments and, on this ac¬ 
count, Plato gave the name of Gordias to 
his elegant dialogue on this siiliject, which 
i.s Still extant. Gurgius lived to the ago 
of 107 or lOH years. 

GorUonRs ; three celebrated sisteis, 
daughters of Phorcys and (Jeto. Their 
lAmes aiv. Sthenb, I'luryale and Medusa. 


lalxmous expeditibus, he gave it to Mhier* 
va, who 'placed it on her ^Egis, vrith which , 
she turned into stones all such, as fixed 
their eyes upon it. It is 8aidtbat,after the. ' 
conquest of the Gorgous, Perseus took his 
flight in the' air towards ASthiopio^ and ' 
that the drops of blood which fell to tiie , 
ground from Medusa’s head were change 
ed into serpents, which have ever since , 
infested the sandy deserts of Libya. . The , 
horse Pegasus also aro.se from the blood ’ ' 
of Medusa, as well' as Chiysaor, with his. * 
goldf.'ii sword. Tlie residence of iho' ' 
Gorgous was beyond tlie ocean towards 
the west, according to Hesiod. iEschylus ■ 
makes them inhabit the eastern parts of- 
Scyibia ; and Ovid maintains, fis the more < 
received opinion, tliut they lived in tlie in-" 
land {rails of Libya, near the lake of Tri- • 
ton, or the gardens of the Hesperides. 
Diodoru.s and otliers exjilain tlie fable of 
till! Gorgons, by 8up|iosiiig that they were . . 
a warlike race of women near Uic Ama¬ 
zons, whom Perseus, with the help of a 
large army, totally destroyed. 

Gorhaivt, Natlianicl, was born in ’* 


Tliey were all immortal, exiaqit MAlusa. 
Acconling to the mythologists, their hairs 
w<TO entwined wifli Ber|ients, their hands 
wore of brass, their body was covered 
with im{)euetrabie scales, their lei'tli were 
as long as the tusks of a wild hoar, 
and they turned to stones all those on 
wliorn they fixed their eyes. Medusa 
alone, had .‘«jr|>ciits in her hair, according 
to Ovid, and tliis {iroceeded from the m- 
sotitment of Minerva, in wliosc temple 
Medusa hat! gratified tlie {lassions of Nep¬ 
tune, who was enamtired of her on ac¬ 
count of the beautiful color of her locks, 
which the goddess changed into serpents. 
Aischyliis says, tliat they had only one 
tooth and one eye between them, of which 
they hud the use, each in her turn; and, ac- 
coiiingly, it was at the time that they wore 
exchanging the eye, that Perseus attacked 
tliom, and cut off Medusa’s head. Ac¬ 
cording to some authors, I’ctseus, when 
- lie went to the eoi\({Uest of the Gorgons,* 
was armed with an instrument like a 
scythe, by Mercury, and provided with a 
looking-glass by Minerva, heskles winged 
shoes and u helmet of Pluto, which ren¬ 
dered all objects clearly visible and ofien 
to the view, while the {lerson vvho w<jfc 
, it remained totally invisilih?. With weap¬ 
ons like thesci Perseus obujined an easy 
victory, and, gfter his jjjjpiuest, relumed 


(3iarleslowii, Muss., May 27,1738, where, 
after receiving a {!Ood school education, 
h<' engaged in miTcantile pursuits. In 
1771, he was elected a re{)rcsentativCMjf 
Charlestown in the fegislature of ihe |irov- 
ince, and was annually reelected until the . 
revolutionary war. He had much influ¬ 
ence in this body. In 177ft, he was 
chosen a delegate to the convention which 
formed the constitution of Mossaciiusctts. 

He was also sov<‘ral years judge of the 
court of eoiumon pleas. In 1784, he was 
elected a iiiemlier of congress, atid was 
chosen by that body os their president. ' 
He was stibsequenily a member of the 
convention.wliicli formed the present con¬ 
stitution of the, U. States, and of the state 
■ eouveulion which adopted it. He died • ' 
June 11, 179G. 

•Gorlitz ; a town in the Prussian gov- 
cnirnent of Idegnirz, provirfe.e of Silesia, 
ill Ui)[)er Lu.satia, on the left hank of the 
Neissc ; Ion. l.'i'iUP E.; lat. 51° N.; con- • 
Urins 9900 inhabitants. Its trade in linbn’ ' 
and woollen cloth is considerable. Upon . 
a hill, before the gat(% is the holy sepul¬ 
chre, which, in 1489, the burgoniaster' 
Eincrinh caused to be laiilt after the mod-' ,' 
cl of that ill Jerusalem, which he had/. ' 
twice visited. Mem is the scat of tlpo ; ■ 
Upper Lusutinu society of scknice. In.',', 
the ncigliborhood is the Landskrone, 
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'' r.onic. iriouutaiA of gmiite baeidt^v 
1390 English feet high* • . ' 

' " GonT^. (See Gariz^) 

Goshawk {/(dco ' ■pMujnbariua^ Lio,)w 
' This bird is common tk>th to the old and 
. the new continenlii Wilson described die 
Aincrivan bird, in his excellent worit, un- 
<lcr the name of cAncapiUua, but, at the 
same tiine^ suspected tliat it might prove 
' identical widi die European. This was 
confinned by Babinc. Eumpean n'utuml- 
isis have also adtlcd to the confusion, by 
describing it under the diffen'iit names of 
gaUimriua, geniUis, &r,, accm-diiig as it 
varied in jduinage. The goshawk is 21 
, inches in length; the bill and cero are 
blue; crown, black, lMjrd(T*>d on each 
wide by a line of white, finely specked 
with black; Hi*per piu^s, slate, tinged with 
. brown; higs, feadiered lialf w ay down, 
and, with the feet, yellow, tail teathers, 
with pale bands. The gosh-awk feeds on 
,iucc and small birds,and eagerly detours 
raw flesh. It plucks the birds very neatly, 
md tears them into jiieces, befoi-e it eats 
’hem ; but swallows tlie jiieces entire, 
'fliey are saiil to be used by the emperor 
of China, in bis hunting excursions, when 
fie is-usually attended by his piuid faleon- 
et, and a thousand of iidi-riorrank. Kve- 
ly bird has a silvc-r plate fastened to its 
foot, witli the name of the falconer who 
, has ultarge of it, that, in cast' it should 


More -modeim usage lias fimited tliisvvord 
to the abovo-mcnuonisd authors of the life 
of Christ. 

Gosport ; a ^jport to.wn of Engfand, 
in Hampshire. It is situated on a projbci- 
ing' poiiit of land, at tlic ’western sid# of 
the eutrauee to Portsmouth harlioi^ On 
the S. W.^ is a commodiou.s pay, called 
Stake's bay.' Numeniiis govorinnent works 
and magazines have been establisked.licre, 
lor supplying the wants of tho navy; ex¬ 
tensive barmcks, also, lor the acconihiodo- 
tiou of tin’ inilitary. Gosport has, of bte, 
liuen regularly iortif^d on tlie land side, 
by a lino of bastions, italoubts, ,&c. Here 
is ’a large arudelny for the instnictioii of 
young men intended for tlie army and 
navy. To ■ the soutli of the town stands 
Haslar wyal hosfiitul, for sick and wound¬ 
ed seamen, a niugnilie^'iit building, capa¬ 
ble of nceomirioilating 2000 patients. 
Population, (>184. 1 milp N. W. Ports- 
month. Lon. 1° 7' lat p(P 47^ i\. 

Goksa.m£r is the name, of a fine filmy 
siibstanec, like cobweb, which is seen to 
float in the air in <-lear days in autumn,* 
and is most observable in stublile-fields, 
anil upon furze and other low biishes. 
This is prolrubly fornitkl by the llying- 
spide^, whidi, in traversing the an for 
food,’shoots out these threads, which are 
horiic down by the dew, &.e. 

(josseo, Francis Josejib, a eomposiT, 


be lo.st, it may be nistorcd to the profnir 
person. It W’as also’tised in Europe for 
the same purfHise, in'connnon with other 
kinds, as the gerfalcon, the falcon, the lan- 
■ler, tbe.jiacrc, tiie merlin, tlie hobby, and 
tlie Acsfrrf, wliieli were c^alk d long-winged 
}'awks,\n contradistinction to the goshawk, 
s}iarrowhawk, kite and buzzard, vvliicli 
are of shorter wing, and litss courageous. 
(See Falconry.) 

Gosuen, in ancient gcograpliy; a dis 
inct of Egypt, which Josi’pli procured for 
his father and bretliren. 

Gospel ; a message of joy. This 
word is derived from good and sfcll, an 
old word signifying tidings (whicli would 
make gospd a literal traiislutioti of fhe 
Greek uayyihov ); or from God -aiui spell, 
G^’s tidings. It is commonly apfilied to 
! the -Christian revelation,‘■beginning with 
the glad tidings of the coming of the 
promised Messiah, at the liirtli of f7hrist, 
and also to the several histories of Jcsiis 
Christ, written by Mark, Luke,, and the 
apostles Matthew and John., In the prim- 
' jfivc church, tliosc who travellcil from 
one churi;b to another, t^ntinuing the iii- 
^itctioos of the apostles, were called evm- 
,gdist8, U^t is, gospellers, or prcaclters. 


was iKirn, J7.‘C1, at Vergtues. a village in 
lluinault. For eiglit years of liii-. boyhood, 
he was attaclied to me choir in the cathe¬ 
dral at Antwerp, He never had any 
Ollier teacher than the .scores of great 
musicians. Like Haydn, he complained 
that he had no opportunity to sec Italy, 
and the schools of liiat country. In 1751, . 
he went to Paris, where, lie was leader .of 
the orehe.srra of M. tie Ja Popdiliiere, 
under the diiTctiou of the great-Kamcan. ■ 
At a later period, he was etuployed in tho 
same caiiacity in the orchestru of prince 
CotiiU-, for whom he comjiosed several 
operas. In 1770, hc established a concert ^ 
of amateurs, which becatnc liutnous.* ,lu' 
1773, he took the direetioh of tlie concert 
^irituel, in^connexion with Gaviiiifes and 
iM Hue, uiUil, in 1777, he was excluded 
*by an intrigue. In 1784, hc liecamc <li- 
rectqr of the, singing school established by 
the Iwroii de Breteiiil. During thp revo- ■ 
lution, he bccAime music-master of tlie 
iiatbiial guard, and, in 1795, when Jtlio ; 
conservaUtire (q, v.) was founded, he, with 
mbhtil and Cherubini, became inspector 
of this estobliiHiinout, ^d professor of , 
composition., Catel, his most eminent 
pupil, receivoiJ„^t tlie same time, the 
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iippointnifint of profe^or of[ l^art^ny. 
(jokscc, among othor patri<Hic pieces, 
rorimoseil the liymp to reason, and tiiat 
for mo feast of. tf»c Supreme Being, tlie 
' apotheosis of Voltaire, and the fUneral of 
Mihilx^au. Napoleon gave hitfl the cross 
of thja legion of bonorJ Oossec coui- 
. ;ioS(.'(l m^h fur the opera. .. llis best 
production is Salanus (177;j). He Inlror- 
(»d (larltftularly in the sacred, stylo. His 
roquiorn of 17G0, mid his oratorio Dt la 
.VaHvitf nro still tiSteomed. He wrote, in 
1801, his MHfioie de Chant du Comerva- 
tmn, and contributions, signed D. C., for 
t’aUil’s Prindpea 6l^nuntaii‘fa de Miisique 
auiefs de SofJep;ea (1800), a work to which 
■also Choriihiiu, Mehul, Langle and Lo- 
siK'UK contributed. 

(jtoTiu ; a Su\on duchy, on the north 
.‘.ide of the TJiuringian fore.sr. TJic nvei-s 
are the Gera, VViTra, Unstrat mid Ilm. 
'^I'iie dominions of the dnko of riaxr'-Gotha 
consisted of the dnohy of Gotha, and tlm 
creator part of the principality of Alton- 
huig, and amomtied to 1100 squaiv nulos,. 
witii 'J9;i,0()0 inhuhitauts, of which Gotlia 
coiitaiiual fc!15 square inilo-s with 84,000 
iiihuhiUiMts. The revenue amounted to 
l,r>00,000 guilders ; the dclit^ to .'1,000,000 
guilders, fn 182.|, Frederic IV, the last 
duke of Saxe-Wotlia,'died; and, according 
io the articles of partition of IMov. IHviti, 
the iluehy of Gotlia went to the duke of 
Savc-Cohnrg, and the [irmciiKility ol’Alten- 
hiirg to the (hike of Saxe-llildburgliaiisen, 
who is now styled dxdce of Siu r-,'}ltenliur^. 
The duehy ol’ Gytlia eoiitiiiiis, at present, 
."•cSii square mile.s, wiili KljOOO mliuliitinils, 

Gotlut; eapitiJ of the diieliy of (io- 
tha, on the Leine, in a tine coqntry, ivitii 
ItllO hoiisi's and 13,000 iiileihitanis; lat. 
r>0“57' 4'' ; Ion. HF 4:V 1" 1-1. 'I'hc mn- 

sfinn, opened in 1824, conTains 150,000 
volumes, anil many valnalile niaiiusefqits,' 
a eubinet of coins (one of the best in Eu¬ 
rope),-with a fine numismatic lihrar}, the 
(Iriental'tnnsenm (of Heezen and Anthing), 
a mubeum of curiosities of narun' and an, 
aniPu gallery of paintings, rich in the 
prodijcfions of the old (Jerman school. 
The seminary for teachers is tlio oldest in 
(leritiuny. TJiere is also a gyipnasium, a 
Sunday school for a])pronticos and jour¬ 
neymen, and considerable ninnuluctnres 
and commerce. Near Gotha is situated 
the futimus observatory on the Sceherg, 
erected liy duke Kniest H, and bndowod 
by him witii 40,000 German dollars. 
When this institution w^ under the caft 
of Von Zach and Von Ondenau, it was 
one of the liist in Germany. • 

, Gotha’RD, St. ; allir mountain of 


'^witzerianii, on thofroildnrof the cantdnsr,^.'^ 
of Tpssino andBri, 21 leagues 8. E. from' 
*Bcrno; laC 4ff> 33^ N.; Ion. 8® 3^ E. 
•This mountain forms a remarkafrle Joint' 
in the 'Alfis, and, unites t^e Lepontine ^ 
chain and that' of Berne. Thp Reuss' 
and Tessino risfe here ; the Rluhe and 
lllione not fhr fron^ it Its higji^iest points j, 
are covered with perpetual snow, os the ,, 
F'ieudo, 10,150 feet liigh, the Fibia and 
the Luzendro, 10,430 feet; tlie Orsivfp, or j 
Peak of Ureem, 10,GOO feet; and tlio/ 
Prosa, 9800 fret above the level of the * ' 
Hca. They are inostly granite, and con- ^ 
fain a gri'at variety of minerals. Tliero 
are many small lakes iir. the St Gothanjl, * 
and eight glacn rs. A road' tniferses this,, 
body of inoiiiitains, eAiuncctihg Gennany 
and Italy. It existed as early as 1319,. 
and gigantic obstacles were surinounted 
in its construction. It is inostly 10 feet 
wide, soiiiotirui's 15; part is well jiaved 
with granite. Bridges of surprising bold¬ 
ness Icml over terrible precijtices. In one 
lilaci', a gallery liUH been cut through 
rock, fir the ilistaiice of more than 200 ' 
fci't, and with a height and widtliof neurl^ 

13 I’eet It is called tliu Unier Loch (the 
hole of Fri), It was pierced in 1707,,at' 
the expense of the canton of IJri. The 
road is practicable in all seasons. In 
winter, (lie snovt is .sometimc.s 20 fee* 
d(‘ep on the road, but the inhabitants of 
till! iK'ighboniig villages am obliged to 
keep till! jiassage clear; in consequence 
of which thej take toll from }iasseugt!rs 
during this si'iLsoi). From 15,000 tq20,00i‘“i 
iraih'i-s lmv('i-s«* the St.-Golhard annuall}, 
licsidcs the many travellers wliotn curios¬ 
ity leads over this nioiintiiin. Rlorc thai-. 
400 iiiliabiianis of the Lcvaiitiue vidlej, 
and that of the lleuss,sul)sist by transjioiT- 
ing niercliaiidi.M' and travellei^, by means 
of mules. On th(> top of the St. .’Ootharii 
is un inn, where formerly was the hosjticr. 
of the Capuchins, with an hospital niiil 
.room to store lucrchandise. This point ;s , 
<1339 feet, or, according to the map of 
Wpiss, 45<i(!, atiovn the suriace ol' the sea 
This groiqi of muiiutains received itS' 

' immo frtim a bishoji of Hildesheini, who 
lived in .the 12th^century. It was, in 1799, 
the ihoatiu of several combats between - 
the French luiit the Austrians, united with ... 
till!'Russians. Several works of great im- , 
pojtaiiee are still ib progress oil this moun¬ 
tain,,the most romarkalile of which is die . 
roaci which traverses the Schfilleiien, in'** . 
the canton-of Uri., It is cut tbroUjgh enor- v' 
mous mask's of granite, and the fridges an»' 
magnitieent. 700 perSoihi aw emplbyeiP ' 
in this work. (8ce Mfs,,^ifads ov^,) . . 
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.' CrOTHic Sttik. (BeeAi^l&cttire.) "to the Danube. These internal storms 
i '• Goths (the C^TtibnesofTacituS, and CbiT* . wero'soon followed by one fiom without, 
.lanes of Pliny, but not the Gothbbt of Tael* which cffocted the, subversitm , of *the . 
•' tUB, or Itotini of Dio, who’were of GjiHic ' Gothic power itt tliose pans. About J^e . 
i' origin); a German tribe, from tJie shores yenr375,vast multitudes of,the Duns,ant} 


of the Baltic,'Iwtwecn tlio fistula and the 
0«ler. Their langua^ aiiproachcs voiy 
nearly to the ancient dialect of tlie Franks. 

Like, all the Germans, they * sufferod their 
yellow hakr to grow long, wore itcards, . einjieror Valens to settle in Tlfhace, at 


of the Alans, who had been sutsdued oy' 
them, poured out oP Asia, tuid ilmfl’i the 
Ostrogoths in u{>bh the ViaigotJ'T. , They 
'sought and obtained perniission from tiie 


anti dressed in fnrs; but, contraiy to the 
custom of the other Germans, _ the royal 
dignity among them was iioreditary. Thoy 
firet apiiearcif undor the unme of Goths, m 
. 21.\ Prom tliis time, they filled all hhi- 
.‘ropo with the lame of their exploits, for 
; , more than 500 ytaii's. Leaving their habi¬ 
tations on the lialtie, tliey removed f(» tlic 
rt’,gioiis udjuitiiiig the liliiek sea. Many 
.ntlier tribes were jneor|»orHteiI with tbctn, 
and, by continual tMlvaiiees and comjuest.s, 

, they established, under Eriiienric (about 
350), the great Gotliie, kingdom, I'Xtendmg 
from the Don, which ilivides Europe from 
Asia, to the Tiieiss, w^iich empties into 
the Danube, and from the lilaek sea to 
tlie Vistula and ibe llaluc. It embraced 
Thrace,, Moesia (Servia and Bulgaria), Da¬ 
cia (part of Hungary, the Baimat, the lln- 
kbwma, Transylvania, Walachia, Molda¬ 
via to the Prutfi), large districts oi’ Poland, 
Kussiu and Prussia, and, in Uto nortli, 
comprised tlic Sclavoiiie, Finiiisb aiul 
Lettish tribes. Tins situation natnndly 
brought the Goths into eontimial contact, 

• on the west, witli the Koman empir«‘, and, 

' on the,east, with that of ('oiistaiitiiio|)le ; 
and history is full of tlie struggles which 
they mainuiined, soinolimes on the one 
slfle, sometimes on the other. Two em¬ 
perors fell in liattic witli them, and lloine 
and Constantinople were both foieed to 
pay thcih tribute. Tliey were, the first of 
the nations beyond''the J)anube, that re¬ 
ceived Cliristiairity. Ulpbila's, lJJ^Ilop of 
/ the Mmsogotbs (the. Gothic trils's wJiich 
■' iohubited Mcesia), as early as 3<i0, invented' 
a German alphabet, and tnmsluted the 
New Testament into the Goriiic language. 

. 'All thd Gotli^ however, were not equally 
advanced' witli those of Mmsia, among 
•.«whom civilization had iqpde considerable 
^ . progress, iu consequence, of tlndr vicinity 
> to the Greek empire, and continual inter¬ 
course with i|.. About the year .301), in- 


tliat tilqe lying desolate; but.wera smui 
dri|cu to rebellion by the oppres.sipR of 
the imiierial governor, lii the war ''^hich 
ensued, Valens himself' was ctrtiipletely ' 
defeated by them, at Adrianuple, in 378,' 
and, in Ins flight, •liurueil 4i> b cottage, 
which they set on fire. From tiiat.tiine^ 
they hud an iinjairtaiit iiiflUeneo iu the 
ufliiirs of Constaiitinuple. After many t 
vicissitudes, the Ostrogoths, also obtained 
a senl(>meiit iu Pohnonia and Selavo-. 
nia, but not till the destruction ^ of the 
kingdom of (he Iluiis, in 453. The 
Visigotlis, in process of time, obtained 
a degree of jiower whicli excited alarm 
in Gixtoeo aiid' Ittdy. In 31K>, Alaric 
ma<lo an irriqttion into Greece, laid waste 
the Peloponnesus, and liecame prefect of 
Illy ria and king of the Visigotlhs, lie in¬ 
vaded Italy uliuHi the beginning of the 
,5th century, and by that nila.siire brought ' 
oil tlie destruction of the Roman empire, 
since Stiliclio, the Roman .general, could 
only obtain a victory over Alaric,at Vero¬ 
na (ill '1('3), by witbdrawing all the Ro¬ 
man troops from the bordeii, of the Rhine., 
Aliuic liiiiisi.lf soon returned to Italy, and 
sacked Rome in 408, and a second time 
in 410. After his death (in 410), the Visi- ■ 
goths .succeeded 3t| estabhriliing a new 
kingdom in the southern parts of Gaul 
and Spain {Septimania, Gotfda), of which, 
towards the end of the .5th. oentury, Pro- 
vcnc(‘, ],siuguedoc and Catalonia w'cto the ' 
princi^Mil provinces, and. Toulouse the ' 
seat of government. The last king,-Rod-• ■' 
eric,'• died (in 711) in battle against the 
Moors, who had crossed from Africa, and^ . 
Bubseijuciitly eompiered the kibgooni. 

. After the fall of the Western J^man em- ' 
■[lire, (by the invasion of Odoacer, iu 476), 
the Eastern onqwTor, Zeno, iiersuaded 
Tbeodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, to in¬ 
vade' Italy, in 489. TJie Goth becatnei, 
king of Italy, in 41Q, and laid the founda- , 

^ . iT k • .-.cl.. * I.. * u t 


tomal commotions produced *thc division tion of a now Ostrogothic kingdom, which^ 
of the great Gothiq kingdom into the king- together with Italy, comprised Rhsetia (a 
• dom of the Ostrogoths (eastern Goths), on part of Switzerland and the Tyrol), Vin- 
the slipres of the Black «em the Don JeUcia (f>art of Havana and Sushia), Nori- 
to Dnieper, and |tbc kingdom of the cum (Saltzhurg, Stiria, Carinthia, Aua^ 
VMgotbs (western Goths), or the Theru- tria), DolmaVitg Pannonia (Farther Huto- 
mguui state Jo Dacia, from the Dnicfier gaiy, SclavodJh^piMd Dacia beyond .tho. 

f ■■■ _i. ■ ■ , 




Dadiib^ (Trwiaylvaniat WalikcW ^his,Ipj^fe pipi^iiioiai iBchooF, 4 fettaijantSe acwJ- 
kiiigdom came to tm -Thi^' ««ij, «pnd an aead^iy df i^imices and 

pcoule, so fjmioue in bkftdry, was not des- literature, * iocorpt^ted in ,31*715. ^ . The 
tituiQ of science and .leamiogi havin^r English language ia pielj^ gedeniltj^ 
roaftitained a Eastern spoken here, the inemhahts iMng,' many 

, aiiiP Western Rqn>an einfrires, long before of tltipm, English. ' Few haare mt- 
tlieir hniptioq into Italy. Theodoric, who^ fered more from fire. The' canal of Ttol- ‘ 
was ed^ucq^ed at 0on8]tiwjtinople,.was such' liutta (see Qzmds) promotes the connueroe ' 
a IKcnd to the fine arts,, that he establish- with the inner countrt’. Crottenbuiv was 
etl thc,i*ffice of .a cornea nif&itium,rerum, foundtid bv Clmrlcs IX, in 1607. ,Popu- 
(countof the arts, ovcrscer’of the, works lation, 24,500. Lon. ll® E* ? la*:' . 

of art), whose business was to watch over 57° 4^' 4" N. , • ‘ 

the statue?^ to see that they tvere not in- Gotti.vgf.n ; a city in the kingdom of “ , 
jured or.8tolen;.aiul appointed •a jmhlic Hanover, on the Leine; 22 leagues S. S.E. .i 
architect, who was intrusted with tlie 
preservation of the ancifciit edifices. Ih* 
not only Caused various ])ul>lic buildings 
at Rome to 1)0 rcpairo<I, hut also adorned 
otlier cities with new edifices. (For in¬ 
formation on the Gothic arci)itectiirc, s('e 
•Architecture. See Gihi)oii’s Decline and 
Fall; alsf) Manso’s Gcschichle des Ost- 

? otktachen Reic%s in Jlalieu —History of the 
>strOgothic Kingdom in Italy; IJreslan, 

GotteNburo (in Swcdisli, Gitthchorg ); 

> largo ^and thriving town in the south¬ 
west of*Sweden, situated near tin* inoutli 
<\f the large riier callctl Golha-Elf, It 
stands in a mjwshy plaiti, sirrrouiKled hy 
pn*eipitoits ridges of naked roeks, rising 
'to the height of from 100 to UOO feet, but 
intersected hy several cultivated openings. 

The town is divided into Upper and 
Ijower. Tlte latter i.s i»erl(!etly level; the 
houses, owing to the niai-shinoss oi' thC 
ground, are all hiiilt upon piles. The 
principal street, called Great Harbor street, 
runs from E. to VV., and iliviiles the town 
into two jicariy equal parts. Tlie Ujiper 
lownl, from its situation, is built witli less 
regularity; but it hasauiinposuigappear- 
. ance,thc houses rising one above another, 
i'n die form of an amitliitheatre. 'I'lie 
only considerable public, edifices of Got- 
tenburg ore, the exchange, the cxtetisive 
iruildhigs beiouging to the F.asi India 
company, an ho.spiml, and a niagiiifici nt 
chtJlrch, built Since 1812, witli stones from 
Scotland. The only e.uriositics of the 
place are a few private collections^,of 
paintings. The harbor is commodious 
for vessels of moderate size, and has a 


of Hanover, 8il leagues N. E. of Cassel; 
lat. .51° .31' 4fy' N.; Ion. 9° 51'45" E.; ,’ 
in a fertile valley, in tlie former principal¬ 
ity of Kulenburg, now in the principal¬ 
ity of Gottingen. Population, 10,000. 
There are inaiiufactoricB of cloth, hosiery',^ ' 
liru'n, &:c. The sausages of Gottingen are 
celehnited among epicures. King George 
IT founded'here, in 1731, the uuiversi^"' 
of Gi'orgia Augusta, which was Opened ' 
in 1735, and de.licati'd Sept. 17, 1737. It.' 
is at present, also, the national university 
of llnniswiek and Nassau; tliat is to say, 
('very native of tliese^tler countries must 
study, for a certain time, at Gottingen, if - 
lit' wishes an etnploytncnl in the gift of 
eitlier governniciil). The library of the 
tuii versify, tlie richest collection of modem 
literature in Germany, and perhaps in Eu¬ 
rope, contains 300,volumes and 5000 
nianuscripts. In I'^L foi’ royal society 
of sciences was established, and remod- . 
elled in 1770. It comprises inuthematicai, 
jilivsical and historical classes; has mem- ' 
hers ordinaiy "and exti'aordinaiy, resident 
and fori'ign, and liolds a session monthly. 
The different classes jiropose, alternately, 
a ])rize of 50 ducats for the best treatise 
on .certiiin subjects. In 1773, a museum 
was estuiilished, which, together with a 
cabinet of medals, contains a collection of 
spedinens in ntitiiral history, and a con- 
siderabki collection of models of various 
sorts, besidc's jinintirigs, engravings, &c. " 
Siiicc 1784, each of tlie four faculties has • 
proposed, annuallv, a prize qiiestiou, for 
the students at Gottingen. The 


pnze 

consists of a gold medaT, of tlie value of 

. ,25 ducats. Thftre are also a serainarj';^r ' . 

foit on a small, rocky island, to defend tlio preachers, a divinity college' and a pastoral i 
eiUrancc. It has manufactures of cniusc'* institute, a clinical in.«titute, a surgical qnd , ' 
linen and w'oollcn stuffs^leather, sail-cloth, a lying-in hospital, an airn'tomicaT theatre^ 
ropes, some silk and cotton goods, soap', a botanical garden, a horticultural garden, ' 
tobacco; also, sugar rofineriea. Iron and a chemical laboratory, a collection of ^ 
Bteel, furnished by the ri^ mines of Wrtr- osophical instrumcjite, an oteorvaloiy, a\,. 
melond, form the principal articles of pliliological seininaiy, &c. In 1^2?, 
fciqiort; ami, after tuesc, henings, lincii, were l264 students at Gc)ttingen,.and .^’‘: 
timber,, tar,.train oil and^iBm. Here is a tcachcra proposed courses oflectiirpa..’ "In. 
von. V. ' ,Jl8 ' ■ '‘"'•.V, 
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tlie ^Utnttier of 1825, it counts 1^3 etu* 
^ Jtlents. Several of tlip jfiwt tl<brman peri-. 
odicak are published 4t GdttilQi^p., The 
. uliiversitlee of Berlin and Gottiirgeu aro, 
tire most distinguished in Germany. Bhi-' 
' menbueh, Eidd)ora, Gauss, ^c.,> ore 
.ainonj!; die,professors. 

GoTTonp. (See Holstnn.) '' 

. Gottsched, John Christopher, bom iii 
1700, at Juditeiikirch, near KOiiigsberg, 
in Pmssia, rewivcd from .his father, who 
was a preacher there, his first instructions 
in the languages anil the seioiu“cs,au<l en¬ 
tered the universitj of Kouigsberg asetirly 
as 1714. His inclinadon sooli tnrned from 
> dieology, to liieli lie had been destineil^ 
to philosophy, the beUos-U'ttres, and the 
languages, in 1724, ho went to Leipsic, 
and delivered lectuivs on the*lH'llts-l(‘itr(‘s, 
in which ho attacked the lliort jirevalent 
ooiTuption of taste produeeii by the bom¬ 
bast of Lohenstein and his toilowi'iv, and 
reconnijended the imitation of tiic ancients, ‘ 
and tlieir profcs>cd Ibllowci's, the Fr.'iicli. 
In 1728, ho published the. fii-st sketch ot‘ 
hie Rhetoric, wliich In* uftcrwanls nmcli 
enlarged, luid, m I72!>, ilir tin- fii>t lime, 
his KrUischc IHchtktoist (Critical .\it of 
Poetry.) IJoiJi these woik.-, unlike tlie 
books of instruction tlicii in general if«i: in 
Germany, condemn tlie distiguremcnt of 
the language by the use ol'foix-ign words, 
and oppose the taste for bonih.ast in ])oetrj', 
which th<‘n prevailed. Jn 1730, he was 
made profe.soor of.ph'ilosopliy and jxictry, 
publislu-d his ContnhiJtion.s towards a 
critical HLstoiy of the German Language, 
Poetry and Eloquence, and In-gan liis prof¬ 
itless exertions m U lialf of tlie iKilionivI 
drama. In 1734, he bceiune professor of 
logic and metaphysics, aiid suhsequentiy 
published hisErrftii Grinide. dtr WtUweus~ 
heit (First Principles of Pliilosopliv). He 
died in Gottsehed is an exaiiqilo 

of the degree to wJiicli aVriter may sink 
by jNUtiulity and pedantry, even wiien Jiis 
ititentiniis are laudable and his merit coii- 
. fiiderable. These qualities Jiave jiroeured 
for him the reputation of a teuclicr of had 
taste'and fiiLse philo.sopliy. 'J’lie good 
effected by Gottsehed is as u[)[>ureijt us 
bis absurdity. His /eul fur the jiurity of 
tbp Germaxi language xV.is of great use, 
and he at least,ficrceived its genius, al¬ 
though lie did not possess sufiici<-nt talents f 
to exhibit its power in his own jiroduc- 
, tions. This is Iris cliief meriL He was 
^ no means suited for a refortuer of the 
German drama. He wished to extirpate tlie, 

• opera and comic oiiera, Ad to refine com- 
, edy by expelling from the stage the Mer- 
; ; ry Andrew, die amusing liivorite of the 


mulfittiile. He was even cruel enough, 
in conjunction with tlio stage-manager 
Neuter, to bury that honorable personage. 
-ToWicly,'and with festix^ solemnities m 
1737. The pieces vvhich he himself pre¬ 
pared for the stage were sti^r and iifps- 

Gocda, or TERooirw ; a cjjjy of the 
Nctiierlands, in New Holland, on a bntncli 
of tlie Rhine, called ksd, wlicve it re¬ 
ceives the river Gouw, which gives it its ‘ 
name; 9 miles north-cast of Rotterdam, 22 
south of Anisteixlam ; Ion. 4° 43' E.; lat. 
>50° N.; pupirintion, 11,371). It has cxteii-' 
sivominmlhcrnrcs of tobacco pijies, also of 
porcelain, with a coinmoilious [lort drid a 
iirisk trade, liax ing boats pacing regularly 
to Anisiprdam,Ilague, Rotterdam, ntreeht, 
&c. Tlie gn>ai church is one of the 
liandsiiniest and largest in, the cpimtty,. 
and is particularly celebrated for its paint¬ 
ed gl,ass windows, siqqaised to be tlie lin- 
c."! oi' lilt* kmtl hi Europt^ and [ireserved 
with git*at.cine. 

Gouge; an instnunent or tool used by 
(litersartificers, being a soit'of round hob 
low chLscl Ibr ciitriiig holes, See. either hi 
wood or stone. 

Goi ao {lagenuria aw/g-am), called also 
calabash., is a clmihing ])lant, allied to the 
encumber, melon,. stjiKi.sli, See., and be¬ 
longing to till! same natural family, rncar- 
hUacta’. Tilt* leaves are romidcd, softly 
{•ntescciif, andslig-htly \i-eous; the flow- 
cis, while, widely spreading, and some¬ 
what stellated ; the seeds, gray, with a tu¬ 
mid margin notclied at tlie summit; the. 
tiiiit, large, varying much in sbajie in dil- 
lerent \ arietics, and ]ia.s a liard and almost 
ligneous shell, of which, drinking cu|»s, 
bottles, and other hoiisehoid utensils' arc 
itiude. I'iie gourd was known to the, aii- 
cit'iits, having been cultivated from time 
imineiiioriul in tlie warmer parts of Asia 
and Africa, and also by the aborigines of^ 
America, previous to flic discoVeiy by the , 
Fiirojieans. The [iiil{i is edible, and the 
lower classes in Egypt and Arabia boil it 
ill X inegar, or make it into a sort of pud¬ 
ding by filling the shell with rice and 
meat. 

■Gourgaup, Gnspard, baron de, 'adju¬ 
tant-general of the emperor Napoleon, 
and one of his eon.paiiions at St. Helcn^ 
was born in 17H3, at'Versailles, of a fami¬ 
ly of citizens. lie was educated at the 
•polytechnic school," and Wpht as teacher 
of fiirtificatiou to the military school at . 
Ghurtres, and afterwards to tliat at Metzv 
III 1801, he entered the sixth regiment of 
flying urtijlt'cy*, and was associated with 
tlic general olStifl^ciy, Foucher. In the 
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‘ campaign of 1805, lie disttngutalKid him- Wnjip 'PJapbleon ,abdiciated' the irni^rial 
Kclf, under Laiiuefe, at the captufQOf the dignity, hq set aptjurt ior.^coloim Gourgmid,' 
hridge over the Dwu})e near Vienna, and 'who hod rominne'd true to biro to the last 

ouodi 
Jena 

IHflf!, in Poland in 1807, at the siege of qtliers' on whoni Napoleon Ead cou- 
Sarogi^sa iii 18Q8, and, in 180f), in the fefred similar iparks of favor, ever rpeeiv- ' 
battles of ^hensbergjlljfk miibl, itatisbon, ed this money, although the payment of - , 
Ebersberg, Ks^lit)^n and Wograrn. Af- it was stipulated in the act of abdicaUon. 
ter the fioace, he was^made director of Wlicn Napoleon left France fi)r .Elba, ' 
the armory at Vei^uuU®, and introduced Goiirgaud returned’to Paris, where he re- , 


some impren'ements in the [>re))nnitiuti of 
lances and muskets. After ibut, he was 
sent to Dantzie, to examine tlie strength 
of tlic place, with a view to tlieevemof 
a war with Russia, and to cause a ijuaufi- 
ty qf materials for a siege, and the con¬ 
struction of liridges, to be privately pre- 
]>ared. llis ofticial leports in reluiiun to 
this' bdsmess procured iiir him the es¬ 
pecial favor of the emperor. Later ser¬ 
vices procured him the nmk of nuliiiity 
in I815i, with 2000 Irapcs yearly iurome. 
After the campaign in Russia, in which 
(Jiiiirgaltd was [iresent af idriiost evi'iy 
skiruii&li and baltle, Napoleon made him 
a baron. In tlie retreat, Gourgaud twice 
swain hii? horse across tlit' Uerozina, in 
order to supf‘rinteiid the erection of a 
bridge. In IHl-'l, be took a share in the 
battles of Liitzen and Raut/.en, and was 
intrusted witli the sitperiateiidcnce of tho 
artillery eo) ;)«, during the armistice. His 


reived the cress of St. E^uis from the 
duke d’AngouMme. He wasajso placed . 
at the head of die staff-major df the first 
military division. In tlie events of March," ‘ 
1815, he ivtnaiiiod faithful to the Bour- ', 
hons, until their flight, when be Wept ovef 
to Napoleon, whom he never afterwards 
forsook. After the battle of Ligiiy, the , 
(-mperor ajipointed him .ndjuf.‘uir-genei4d,*' 
anil at the battle of Wajerloo he was ' 
among the fast to retreat. .'Vfter this, he 
followed his mastof to M^^hnaison, and 
subseiiucntly to Rochefort, whence he was-, 
dchfiatelicd by tlie emjiei-or, July Hj^with 
tlie well-known letter to the prince regent 
of Engluiiil. Geturgand o!,*nined pt-rmis^ 
sioii to aceompauy the emjieror to St. 
Helena. He remained ihire years on that 
desolate island, when a profraeted illness 
rendered it necessai-y for him to Icavq it, 

1 i' [ihvsician assuring him that he could 
only exjieet *.) n cover his health in Eu- 


report to the emperor on the teiiabilify of rojie. He therefore w'erit to England,' 
Dn-silen, made August 24, was the cause wJienee he wi-otc to the assembled i;pou- 
of Napoleon’s hastening directly to the arclis at Ai\-la-Cliapolle, and, on August 


caiiital of Saxony, instead of piessing 
upon the rear of the allies at Koiiigsteiu. 
A furllicr dotation offJOOO franc.-,, and the 
cross of the legion of honor, wei-i- the re¬ 
ward of his activity. After the defeat 
of the French at Leipsic, the emperor 
gave him in charge to break down tlie 
bridge of Freyburg at uiglit-fUll. lie de¬ 
layed tbc excei«iolj-of this order till day¬ 
break the next moriiing, and by that means 
saved the eorrw .of niarshal Oudiiiot. In 
the retreat to France, tlie emp<*roremi>loy- 
ed*him particultirlv in tlie. redrgaiiizu- 


the 25th, 1818, to tlie ompro.ssMaria j[,uiiisa, 
representing tin-miserabU' situntiou ofthe 
emperor. He .subsequently published >m 
aei'oiint of the liattle of Waterloo, by 
w'hieli lx>tli the duke of Wellington and 
the English inini.sti-y felt themselves in¬ 
jured. lie was arrested, liis pajiers seized, 
and himself sent in the most helpless con¬ 
dition to Cuxliaven. He then wandered 
about for some years. In March, 1^1, 
his mother obtained permission for him to 
return. On the intelligence of tlie death' - 
<d* Najioleon, general Gourgaud, in con- 


tion of the anhy. After the battle of Hri- jifnetioii with others, presented a petition 


oniie, he saved the life of the emjierbr, by 
.sbopfing, with a pistol, a Cosjsuck, who,with 
some of his comrades, had come unper* 
ccived upon the near of the army, and was 
on'the point of striking down Napoleon. 
For 1;his act.the emperor prosented Goiir- 
gaiiil with a sword wliich hi- hud wprn in 
'llis campaign in Italy. He subsequently 
distinguished himself in the buttles, «f 
Nangis, Laon and Rheitns,ott which ae- 


to the cliaiiiber, that France might be al¬ 
lowed to bring back his remains, but the , , 
])ctition was iiieftlictual. He was struck.,} 
iVora ,tho army-list during his rebidence at -. 
Ht. Helena, but the genctosity of his im- 
perial^-ieiid made him independent by' a 
legacy, .(iourgaud married the daughter*^ v 
of count Roeden'r,fornicrlya member.,of ,v- \ 
the convention, and since a senator^ 


Nangis, Laon and Rheuns,ott which ac- is occupied in preparing, fnnn his recol-v'l 
count Napoleon apjpoinlo^ him colonel lecfions, and the information and doea^:" ' 
and commandant .01 ^jipalfgion of honor.- incuts,imparted to liim .by NaiwleMj'-i'V; 







' piston' of the Cairmaims of the Brape- 
,ror. He has published‘several yolmues 
of Mhnmres de .VapolAmiafter Napoleon’s 
owq dictation (London,_ 1^^}* ^ 1325, 
he vrotjo an Exainin 'Critique, in 
,y^ly' to Sfegur’s work on the campaign 
of Napoleon and tlic grand army in llus-' 
aiu, which resulted in a duel with S^gur. 
Lieutenant-general count Partonncaux has > 
contradicted hotli S^'gur suid Gourgaud in. 
many particulaiv, in his Campa^nt de Rtis- 
sie, Ui ISine Division de la Grande Jlnnte, 
S*me Corps a Bprissow le 27 et 28 Aoet-m- 
hre, 1812. 

GouTj or Arthritis, a ’disej.sc of 
.pdults,' is ‘sometimes ifgulur, attenjK-d 
with the secreti<»u of the siija'Hhions 
earthy inatror, ^\hichis no longer necessa¬ 
ry’ for the formation of the bones; some¬ 
times irregular, when the \ital po^\ers 
are weakened, ,and th<‘ sii|M i’fliu)Us bony 
mattJT, instcai! of hi'iiig earned off by the 
organs of secretion, is di'jiosited lieiieuth 
the skin, or aecumulutes iiiteiitaliy, thus 
projlucing eJialk-stunes and \ arions inter¬ 
nal concretions. There aiv two pniieipal 
canscs of the iroa*'—bad diet and siipfires- 
jsion of perspiration. Frequent use of 
wine, in particular of arid v.mes, as well 
. as the daily use of very nounsiiuig, tiit, 
;aid bigli-scasoned food, eontiibutes chiefly 
to the production of the disease, both 
from the excess of nutritive and earthy 
matter, aud from itsev itiiig elleets on the 
blood; since, so great'a quantity of nutri¬ 
tive matter is not reijuircd by the fully de- 
velo|)ed boiiy, aud is not assimilated by 
the weakened organs of digestion. 'I’he 
disease, in these cjises of imdinnuislied 
vital powers, is called podagra, ami re¬ 
turns at regular periods. (Sec Poda¬ 
gra.) Ill spring, in autumn, and with 
many niui’h ofieiier, violent jiuins are telt 
in or near the joint of the great toe: the 
part becomes inflamed, red and sw ollen. 
A fiwer is usually I’ouuected with itj if tlie 
.Joral iiiflanuiiution rehets upon the whole 
. system of the blood. Among the poorer 
' classes, who earn their bread with the 
sweat of tiieir bi-ovvs, and satisfy tlitftr 
tltimt with water, the real gout is selduiu 
met witli; yet even among these, over- 
Idading die stomach with pour and badly 
cooked food, njpeated ex[iosar(; to cold, 

. kn uccuhaulation of Imlf-assirniiated mut¬ 
ter in die Uood, and ,suppress(‘d secretion, 
sometimes produce irregular gouty attacks, 

' WAndcrtiig pains, deiiositions of lui extra- 
* Virdinary quantity of earthjt matter in the 
' lin^and striking deforidlties. Gout or ar- 
' thritis aud rheumatism (q-v.) ore frequently 
confounded, but they are veiy different iti 


digir nature. Rheumafism attacks eveiy 
'. 1^0 of life; gout only adults. Rheuma¬ 
tism is on innammutoiy' state of the sys- ' 
tern of muschie and tendonsin the gout^ 
this inflammation is in the joints, the eSp- 
sulv ligaments atid the bones. Accord- ' 
ingly, in the former, the pain is ratii^ seat¬ 
ed in die muscle^ spreads aeg^yreung to 
their course, and is more changeable, in 
respect to' place; in the latter, the painS' 
arc in tha joints and along the bone.s. 
Rheumatism is not areonqiuijied with 
those earthy tumors mid acuuihulatidns, . 
wliich characterize the gout. In die latter' 
(lis{lasc,the sweat sometimes leaves a fine 
ekitliy dust ujion die skin of the patient, 
Ilotli diseases may, however, be present in 
tiie liody at the same time, and be com¬ 
bined with each other. Rheumatism 
may also change, with tim^, into the gout, 
if, with the ailvnnn'iig i^e, the disease 
jiasses Ironi the muscular system to the 
1 Mines and joints. If iiuturo is no longer 
\ igoiDiis enough th form a regular erup¬ 
tion of the gout, if the individual is old, 
or the disease is checked in. its course, it 
ofieii attacks the internal parts, the stoin- 
ueh, the lungs, the bruin, and may thus . 
prove lutal. llespectingtlie treatment of 
gout, the diet which is to l»c obserwd, &C., 
many erroneous opinions still jirevafl. 
8ome believe tbat,partieulurly in the poda¬ 
gra, no remedy ought to lie taken ; others 
trust entirely to jiurgatives; odiers seek a 
remocly in abslitienee and drinking water; 
others, misled lij’ the iheoiy of Brown, 
who jiluecd the podagrh ciitin’ly in the 
class of astlieiiic duscases, seek lor a rt;m- 
edy in strong liquors. There is, however, . 
no specific against gout. The treatment 
of the disease must he regulated by the 
judgment of a cautious pliysiekn, who 
eart;fullj obsiTves the age and the bodily 
constitution of tlie patii'ut, his habits, the ' 
e.umliliun of the vital powers, the state of 
lii.s arterial system, and the jicctiliar iia- 
tum of the case. With one arthritic 
patient, for instaiiei’, bleeding, drinkiugof 
water, and the use of cooling means, ^y 
be very necessarj', M'hich, with anotlier, 
may become injurious,, nay, fatal; as may 
be die case, on the other haiul, with excit- - 
ing, diaphoretic and oUier means.' 

Government, Forms of. (She Pdtii- 
ixal Institutions.) . , . 

(JovKRNOR ; a contrivance for equaliz¬ 
ing the nidtiori of mills and machinery. 
When any jiart of the machineiy of a ,, 
itiyi is suddenly stopped, or suddenly s^t 
agoing, and the lifbving powr remains die ’ 
' same, an aUeiiutioii in die velocity of the 
mill will tako*tfil(^e; and it will mdve 
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faster or slowef. Eveiy machine.haviiig for goM'in the hiihes,t^ich were first * 
a certain velocity at which it will work to aiscOvered hi the year 1736. 
more advatit^e than at any other, the .. GaAt/cHusJ' Tiherius Sempronius,. hud 
c4idhgeof velocity ariiyug fi-otn"the fore- Coins; two Komq.hs,who/byaadertakiiig 
gokig cause, is in ail cases a disaavaulage, to reforiii the republic, and to placethp ua- 
and in delicate operation^ eXcceylihgly'*'^ tional welfare upon a finn basu^av^ened 
hurtf^. In a cotton-mill, for instance, ‘popular corntnotious in RpmO, Ov which - 
whieff is calculated to move the sjhndle^ they tliemsclves became tlic victims. T/hc. 
at a ceitam rate, if from any cause the riiisScmprouiuSjWho wasaimutiiineyears ' 

older than hia brother, was a man of amati ' 
tah’nts and distinguished merit.Both , 
he and his brotluT, having lost tljeir father • 


vclocity»is increased’, a loss Of wOrk im 
• mediately takes place, and an increase of 
waste from ilie breaking of threads, &c.; 
on the other Itand, there must be an evi¬ 
dent los^ frpm the inacbineiy' uiuving 
slower than is neces^ry.' Various con¬ 
trivances are used for remedying- tliis 
evil. 

Gowjrr, John; an ancient English poet 
of the Mill century, lie was iilierally ed¬ 
ucated, and ivas a member of the society 
of.the Inner Temple; and sortie have 
assertiid that he iMM-ame chief-justice, of 
the common picas ; hut the more general 
opinion is, that the judge was another per¬ 
son of the same* name. He particularly 
attached liitri&i'If to 'riiomas of Wood- 
stock, duke of Gloucester, uncle to Rich¬ 
ard II, and wrote his pritici[)al work at 
the desire of that unfortunate nionui'ch. 
He afipeors to haie been in aflluent cir¬ 
cumstances, as he eontrihiited largely, to 
the building of the conventual eliurch ol’ 
St. Mary ()veiys in Soutliwark. ille died 
at HU advanced ago, in 140‘I. He was 
iairied in the church to which he was a 
benefuetor, where his tomb is still to he 
s(‘en. (lower abounded ni the learning 
lof the ago, but lias little claim to genius 
or invention; and is so unifonnly grave 
and sententious, oven upon loftics which 
might inspire vivacity, that his friend 
Chaucer styles him “ the moral Gowi'r.” 
He ivas author of a tripartite work, en¬ 
titled Sprcnlum McdUantii; Vor Claman- 
Ivtf and Confexsio Anianlis ; of wliicli tlic 
first is a moral tract relative to the conju¬ 
gal duties, written in French rhymes ; the 
second a metrical chronicle of the iiisur- 
rcdliouof tlio commons under RiclianI II, 
in elegiac verse, and the third an English 
jiotcm in eight books, relative to tlic mor¬ 
als and metaphysics of love, which alone 
has been printed, and was one of the ear¬ 
liest products of the English press,-being 
printed by Caxton in 1486. The language 
is tolcraWy pcrsf>icuous, and tlie versifica¬ 
tion often iiarihonidus. 

(JovAS ; one of the cupitanias of Brazil, 
which extends from 4^’to 54° W. loft., 

.1 r. _ m on/ icio 


^cni-ly, r<!ceii c4l from tlieir eXceUeljt nioth 
or, Cornelia,’ the daughter ^f the grea 


great . 

Scipio the cider, a careful education. At 
a more advanced ag^^, their minds werp- 
funned and ennobleu by the Greek philos- ■ 
ophy. Their family was among.tbe most 
distinguished in Romo. Tiberius carl^'' 
iriadc hims(>ir consfucuous in the piilitaiy. ^ 
service. Under the command of his 
hrothcr-in-law, tlie younger Scipio, he ^ 
served at the siege of Carthage, and was 
fill' firet man who mounted the walls of > 
the Imming city. While he was yet a 
mere youth, he w’as received into the col¬ 
lege of.aiigui's—an lioiior u.-ually conferred ; 
only ujioii distinguished statesmen.’ He ' 
wiu! suhsetjiioiitly questor to the consul 
Maiicimis, who at that lime waged war 
against the Xninaiitiues, in .Spain—few in ... 
number, hut brave, and attached to their lib¬ 
erty. 1 leie *! 10 high cliaracter of the young • 
(«raechns,e\en wiil^the enemies of,llome, 
enahlcil him to conclude a tri'aty with the 
Numantincs, which, without being dis¬ 
graceful to the Romans, secured to the '* 
Nimiaiitiiies their independence. The 
Nuinamujcs even returned to the questor 
liis accomits and jiapers, which they had 
taken among the Roman 4iaggagc, with 
touching marks of their esteem. But 
the Roman senate refiiseil to ratify' this 
treaty, and, to atone in some measure • 
for this lireach of the law of nations, de- 
cre<id that ail who had been concerned in 
its iicgoiiation sliould bo delivered up to 
the •Numuiitiiu’s. They also sent the ' 
younger Scipiq, with a new army, against 
Niiinantia. The liigh character which 
Gracchus had already obtained, delivered 
him from the ignominious treatment con- - 
tcmplated ill th« decree; and, finally, only 
Mancinus Was given up, and even he was 
dismissal uninjured by tlie Nuniantines.,'" 
This transaction gave a direction to the, 
whole political life of Gracchus, and tend¬ 
ed much to njako him an ^ponent of th& 

_ _ , senate, and usuppdrtei* of the cause oft ,• 

ai.‘l from 6° JKy to 19° S.lat. Chief town, the people. lie omired hifnsclf as a can-- 
Villa Boa. Population , estimated at didate for the tribunoship of the/people,*^^, 
170,000.^ The chief is searching which offie^ rendered his person invioia- 
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’ ble Bo'icteg as be Vas invested'■with it, seented at once to ba^if ’.lfefeated the 
and jdaced him in a wtuotion to advance whole uiideru^iu^.’ Tiberius'how cxert- 
. bis greet plans for the unpj^vemem of th^ e4 dll the });erogBUve of his bfiice, scaled 
condition of the people in a legal way. uj) the treakuy, awl forbade all the lur 
I, The poverty of the greater -^it of the tnorilies the discliaiige of their seve^l ' 
-sovereigp people of Rome, whi^b he had TSlficfas.. He saw, however, tliat this 
. portieularly noticed in his last journey of no service to his plan. He tliendbre 
troin Uie province to the capital,-inspired took a step till then unhcanl of in Roman ■* 


Tfoin Uie province to the capital, -Inspired 
him with the design of increasing the 
number of landed proprietors in Italy, 
and diereby applying a remedy. to die 
poverty of tlio mass of the pc’oplc, luid 
the greatest evils untier which the republic 


took a step till then unheard of Roman * 
histqry. At the next assembly of the 
people,'ho proposed tlio cxtiulsionrof Oc¬ 
tavius from his office, as faithless to the. ' 
caiisii of the people. ■ Kcveutceii of the. 
tliirtj'-five tribes had already Voted for 


suffered. As .die Ijfomaus were not fond , his expulsion, when Tiberius aptironchcd 


. of innovations, he sought to obtain his ob- 
-■ jwibytho revival of an old law, passed 
332 years before, but long forgrttteu. At tliat 
time it had been decreeil, on the proposi- 
,. *tion of the tribune of die people, Lieiuius 
{$tolo, after violent eoutcntioiis on the 
1 subject, “that uo one sliould ])os.‘jes,-< 
more dian .500 acres (jjjgera, each 2t^,000 
square'feet) of the public domains (ag-er 
jmblicus), and that the overplus slioiild be 
equally divided among tlie plebeians.” 
This law, which was now callcti, after 


Octavius (vVho had k-en the friend of ids 
youth), and begged‘and adjured him to 
withdrtiw hi.s vetot Octavius hade him 
])rocced in taking the -votes ; and liardly 
had die next tribe given dieir voice for his 
expulsion, when llie infuriated populacr^ 
rushed upon him, lie having now lost the, 
inviolability of his jierson with his office. 
The exenions of Tik-rius, who sjiared no ' 
pains to muikM'ate the fury of the jieo- , 
pie;' the tiilelity of a sfavc, Who saeri- 
lici*d hinishlf forliim ; and die efforts of . 


Oracchits, the S( mpronian, or, by \^ay of 
em'inenee, die ngrari/m law, he revived, 
but widi the introduetion of st-veml soft- 
■^etling clauses. I'he j»osst>sors of surplus 
land were to receive comjH-n.satioii for the 
buildings erected on it and other improve¬ 
ments; every'son vvlio was of age niiglil 
jiossess the whole quantity allowed by law 
to a citizen and housJliolder; and every 
son under age might y>os.sess half that 
quantity (250 juf'tra). Nevertheless, tin* 
proposition of Semproiiius was met with 
die most detcmiined opposition by tiir 
ruling party, the nobles or [xitriciiUKs. 

. Besiifes, the Italian nations vveix* also in¬ 
jured by it. They had, since their suh- 
missioii, under tin* natne of allies of the. 
Roman people, contributed greatly To thu 
advancement of the Roman fwiwf'r, by 
their supplies of money and troojis; anil 
they had, under various tith's, acipiired 
rights to many tracts of the Roman public 
• lauds. It is probable that 'J’iberiiis jirom- 
' ised, by way of iiulemnitieation, to sonlf! 
tff them, especially the Ijalins, die rights 
of Roman citizenship; and to all, kttcr 
prptection a^^nst the ewortions of the 
Roman magistrates. To coimn'ract liis 
plana, the ’senate gained over one of the 
rrihuuus of the iwople, Marcus Octavius, 

. • a young, rich and diwing man; and when 
Tiberius, after havii)^, according to riis- 
tom, exposed his law^ninetcriu days to the 
public view, pro(»eded to take the votes 
of die assembled people upon it, Octa- 
-'vius intei^MMed widi (lis veto, and tbu^ 

►-k • ^ ' . ', ** 


the aristocratic party, were "scaieely able 
to .«ave his life. The same assembly 
passed the law of Tib(»rius, and throe 
commissioners were appomn-d to can;}' it 
into, execution, namely, 'riberiiis himself, 
hi.s brother Cains, and his fathor-iii-luvv, 
A|>|>ius Claudius. AH the difficulties 
which stood in the wav of the law, uow^ ■ 
ap|)eaml in their fi'Ji light. Kven the 
preparatory husiiic'-’.s of a.sccilaiiiing which 
Was ])ublic land, and which private prop- ' 
erty, was found to have its full sham.'' 
Outcries and conipiaints w'ero made from 
('von- part of Italy, 'rims the popularity ' 
of 'riherius began to sink; and his adver¬ 
saries did not remain inactive. Things were 
in such a state, when August of the year 
(520 U. C. «-ame on, in vvliich tlic tribunes 
for the following .year were to be elected; 
and Tiberius, wlio had endeavored to re- . 
gain the favor of the people liy sotnc new 
projiOsitioiis, dffi-red himself again, useon- 
didate for the office. Tlie aristocrats uJbd 
every effort to prevent his election, and ' 
the fennent in llome was carried to tlio_ 
highest pitch. One elpetidii day went by 
without any election being made. Oii 
till* next, a -v-ast multitude beset the iururn, 
•and the senate msfimblod in the neigh¬ 
boring tern jilo of Faith {FHdes). Tiberius 
strove in viun .to siieak to the raging po|i- • 
ulace. To express to them tliot his lifo 
wm ill danger, jie touched his head. Iin-',, 
mediately his en^iies exclaimed, that he 
sought a diaglein. The accusation was'.. 
groundless, altlMf^ ridiculous; but what ' 
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will not' p^saod believe* ivhen o hated .',kw, *t that tnobthlV dliltributiODS of 


cnetuy ib the object? -Bcipio Naeica, a 
nicrnwr of one of the mOst diffiingui^hed 
iantilies, who had been consul*—a‘grew 
land-ownerahda violent aristocr^—arbde, 
and called upon tlie consuls to use force. 
Wjieii they refused, hfi called out, irri¬ 
gated fi>. fury, “ Whoevei; loves the repub-' 
lie, let hi® follow me,” and, with ‘his fol¬ 
lowers, d'ushcd from the curia in hustc. 
A grt^ multitude, consisting princi]>ally 
of scKtors and petsuns Who had t>eon 
magistrates, armed thenisclyes with clubs 
(uid sinylar weapons, and ihade an onset 
. ifjion die people, who, more out of resjiect 
Ibr their tliguity tharf in fear, gave way 
before diem, few making any attempt to 


cei:tain quantj^ of corn ^uld be made 
tb the poor inJKonie,”andrby another law^, 
effected some oDeviations in the rigor of 
the mHitaiyr servke, and ensured lor the 
soldiers clodiing, besides their pa^. He 
also caused some additional highways to 
be run through Italy. The people were 
anitnated With an unlimited ehthnsksm 
for dicir. favorite ; his enemies were ter-, 
riiied and weakened; hence 'he obtained < 
the renewal of his office for the following 
year with ea.se. ilia attempt to iutfoduce 
three liinidrod knights into the senate 
faded; but op the othA- hand, at his pro- 
]Hisid, the administration of Justice was^ 
taken from dig senate, and transferred to* 


defend themselves. ■ In die tumult which‘ the eijuesTriun order. This gave rise to a 
followed, Tiherius himself with 300 of neu- I>.ilifie.-il nnwer in the (Inman com-* 


liis fitllowers, wa.s slain. lint tliis first 
shedding of tlic Jilood of ritizeiKS wiis not 
sufficienttu.allay die ferment which had 
been exidtcd. A deniOcmtic paity uas 
formed in i.>pposition to the senate, and 
tionsfdercd itself ju.siifie«l in prociHJiling to 
extremities. The boldest .speakers pie.ssed 
into the tribuiieship, and disguised their 
ambitious projects under the revered name 
of (jriiicclius. In this way, thp u-ihune of* 
the people, Curbo, two years after die 
death of Tilieriiis, disturbed die quiet of 
the state w'idi new jiropositioiis. lie suli- 
sequently n'joiiied the aristocratic jiarty. 
Aiiodier prineiiuil man among the jieople, 
Fnlvius Flaccns, even became consul, and, 
while in that high office, would hate «,*x- 
ciled gront troubles, by tin; large jiroinises 
which he niude to the allies, hud not da* 
si'iiute given him a command in (tuuI. 
'Hie execution of the »Sempronian law, 
too, whieh sdll continued, the lirw being 
in no way alle<*tc<l by the death of Tibe¬ 
rius, afforded yoiitinual occasion .for fn'sli 
commotions. The place of the murdered 
'riberins w’as filled by. Lieiniiis t/russus, 
fiitbi'r-in-iaw of Caias Gracclius; and, on 
his death, Carbo, Fulvius Flucciis and 
(kius Gracchus, constituted the coinmit-' 
tc« appointed for the enforcement of die 
law. ,Iu tliis tvay, die i parties bad sti-ug- 
gled witli various success, when, 10 years 
after the death of his brother Tibenus 
(yeiu* of Rome fi30), the younger Grac- 
chtiB obtoiiiud the tribuiieship. With 
more various and shining talents t;han his 
brother, he 'united a stormy eloquence, 
which carried aw^ his hewers. In the 
.dischai'ge of his omcc as tribune, he, first 
of all, renewed, ills brothers law, aud#e- 
vengeil his memory by expelling many 
of his most violent oncmie| from the city. 
At the same time, li^wmetl through a 


new pulitictil power in the Roman com- 
moiiweaUIi, which, holding a station in- 
termed jute between the senate and the, 
people, had si most powerful influence in 
its subsequent history. The senate now 
resorted to a new, but sure, means of dc- , 
stn lying. Caius. Livius Drusus, a tribune 
gained over to their interests, had the art . 
to wididraw the affections of the popu -! 
lace fhnn Cains by making greater prom? ' 
iKcs to tlicin, and thu^ obtained a superior 
|M)j)ularity for himself .“uid the senate., 
Hence it resulted that Cains did not obtain 
n third trilumcship, and Opiniius, one of 
Ills l>itte|-es» enemies, waS' chosen to the 
coiisiiiate. A tumult, in which a Hetor of 
Opimius was killed^ gave tlie senate a pre¬ 
tence for empowering the consuls to take 
strong inoasurcs. A proposition, which 
Opimius motlc to the iieoplc, for die re¬ 
peal of a law of Gracclius (it only related ■ 
to a colony which lie had procured to be 
decreed, but it was used as a test of tlfe *. 
r(*i)eal of all the law's which had been 
jiiLShcd by the Gracchi), incrcasi'd the fer¬ 
ment. Gracchus appeared upon the fo¬ 
rum, and Flaccus had his follosvers anuetl. 
Tqion this, Opimius made an attack upon 
the jicojilc with a well firmed baud of 
disciplined .soldiers. Nearly 3000 were-. 
slain, and Gracclius liimsellj although 
Uhively defended by some faithful friends,- 
fell u sacrifice, to the rage of his enemy. 
The lignuian law was some time aftei' 
«‘pealed; but^hc revenmee oft die people *' 
for the senate was destroyed,' (See ' 
K. ReifTs Geschichte der R6na3che» 
Biirf^erkri^e vtfm- Jlnfang der. Gracr 
chischen Ihiruhen his zur .SUeiidtSTrschaft . 
drs wiugTwfiw—History of the Roman.,' 
ciiil Wars from the Beginning' .of, 
the DiSturliam^ by die Graceln, tiH 
the Reign-of Augustus,—printed at. Bnr-^.' 
,lin, 1825.). , t - 
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■ ’Giut;]^ in the getieral acceptation of 
' the tcitn, is tiic gratuitoUl favor of the 
tpowp^l towards the weaki In theology, 
It is the disposition with which God com- 
irhinicates his l)eneiite,tb us; and, in its 
* restricted sense, the iiiclination and effi¬ 
ciency which he evinces for our recovery 
and Ovation. Before the 5th century, 
. little attention was paid to the dogmatic 
question of grace and its offacts. It 
liad merely been occusionall}' lunte<l at 
by the fathers of die Greek church. Pe- 
lagius, a native of Britain, having used 
some free expressions, which seemed to 
attrihute too litth^ t<f the aSsiitaaice of di¬ 
vine grace in the renovation of the lieart 
of man, and too much to his own ability 
to do gowl, Augustine undertook an accu¬ 
rate investigation of this doctrine, witli a 
zeal cotigenial to his ardent nature. He 
said that “man is by nature corrupt, and 
incapable of any good, Jind absolutely un¬ 
able to do any thing for his own renova¬ 
tion; that, as he ctuniot even will that 
Whicli is good, every thing must, lie ef- 
thcteil by the internal operation of grace 
upon the heart.” Hence, to be consistent 
with himself, he came to the opinion, \v;hich 
has since bt'cu so nn’.idi disen.^sed, that 
God, of his own free w ill, Ijas foretirdained 
some tooternal feliciu, and others to ir¬ 
revocable and eternal misery'; tliat, in 
consequence of tliis decisioij, all chihircn 
that die unbaptized, and even those uinong 
the bajitizcd, not onhdued to eternal life 
before, they die, although they have eoin- 
raitted no actual sin, are eoiideinned 
without ho|)e of deliverance ; hut that no 
one on earth knows who, of proftm^d 
Christians, hat e been elect'd or who hare 
been reprobated, and cveiy' one ought to 
give himself lip to the inserntuble will of 


of his reasoning, and hi$ overpowering 
Oloquencei We may, therefbre, justly 
call him the leader of tlie long succession 
‘ of Western theologians, v^ho, by meir in- 
■yielding perseverance in;the Augustbiiui' 
doctrines conceming an unconditional 
election, have created as much confii9ib)i 
in moral philosoidiy' ns,dissension ffi tlie • 
church. ' Many, however, espefially the 
French theologians, perceived thitt.* Au¬ 
gustine hpd gone too far, and foliotuid the 
‘example of tlie abliot Cas.siauus oWWfar- 
• scilles, who, in a book written about the ' 
year 420, had adopted a middle course, in 
ord(‘r to reconcile the oiKn-alions of gTiiee 
and free will in inttn’s renovation, by a 
milder and more scrijitural mode. He 
considered the predcstiiiutioii of (Jod, in 
resjw'Ct to inan'.s salvation, ns a conditional 
one, n;sting upon his owi conduct. HiS 
followpn!i were named semi or hulf-Pela- 
fcinns, though the. Catholic church tlid not 
iinniediafely declare them heretics, as tliis 
fliiirch leu the docTrihe Of jiredi'Stinatioii 
in the main uiidetennined. Subscquetitly, 
the singular sjMectacle of a gradual rhange 
of sides was exhibited. On account of the 
increasing ignorance of the clergy, the 
doctrines of Angnstiiie, concerning un un¬ 
conditional and piuticular ■ election, fell 
.info oblivion, notwithstanding the n‘V- 
erencp jiaid that saint; and llieri:tbre it was 
not difficult for the scliolastic theology of 
the middle ages so to pevert him, that he 
should ‘apjiear easily reconciled to the 
Pelagians. As cariy as 848, Gotlsehulk, 
a fugitive monk of Fulda, was proiiouncbtl 
a heretic by tlie synod at Mentz, on ac¬ 
count of li's adiierence to the Augustiniun 
dogma, and condemned to prison for lift..'* 
At the disputation w'hich the Catholic 
doctor-Eckms held with Martin Luther’s 


God. From this view of Augustiije, and 
the construction put ui)on a few passag(‘s 
of Scripture, originated the eeelesiasti<'al 
dogma conccriung predestination, ^^hich, 
among teachers of religion in the ehureh, 
from ijie .5th century to the times of die 
reformation, and suirsequently, has heou 
a siilrject of w'urm discussion. I'lin mtf- 
jorify, of those who called fjjei.iselves 
Catholic or'OrtJiodox, coincided widi Au- 
'giisfiue, and, with him, jiitonounced the 
' Pelagians heretics, without accurately ex¬ 
amining how far his opinion was founded 
on the Scriptures, which ho himself was 
unable to read in ,tbe original. But even 
learned men, of kter times, who tixcelh'd 
him in this respect, have been captivated 
hy his pliilosopliicai acuteness, aud his 
great adroitness at iiiterfmting passages so 
as to Bupjtort bis opinion, by the force 


i'riend KorLstadt, in 1519, at Leipsic, the 
latter dideuded the opinion of Augustine 
concerning divine grace, while Eckius 
ojiposctl to him die views of saint I'homos 
Aijiiinas, which, at the least, must be 
called semi-Pda^rian. The Lutherans, in 
the irioan time, uppro.ximatcd to the Co¬ 
olies with rc.sjMjct to this doctrine; while 
Calvin and Beza, and the great body of 
Calvinists, returned to the fundamental 
principles of Augustine, and made an un¬ 
conditional di\iue jifcdcstination for the. 
salvation of some men, and the damnation 
of others, an essential part of the creed of 
the reformed church. The evangelical 
Lutherans, on thp odier hand, in their, 
form of concord, admitted that God haijl ' 
onlained all men*^to eternal felicity, but 
knew befbrebupd who of them would reu-, 
dcr themselves tailjj^^by of it, and, cotise- 
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quently, diatelection coBCen)ed.only reol-^' goddesses of grace, frooi wlidmiaccorduig 
Iv good men, tod would be the cause of to Pin^r, eomeB eveiy diing beautiful a^a 
thqir salvation. In the meaa time, how- 
ev^r, the Catholics had npt come to an 
ag^nient concenibig this dogma. This 
• appears from the quarrels of the Dornini- 
, canswnd Jesuits, the latter of whom, on 
accounteof tlieir moderate views of tlie 
doctrine of election and the po^ver of 
free wifi, were cliarged by the former with 
Pclaghmisiii. Tliis was particularly tlie 
case with tlte Jesuit I<ewis Molina, in 
1588, from whom the Molinistic disputes 
in the Netherlands received their name. 

In tire 17th century, also, tw'O new })urtios, 
which had their origin in the dispute con¬ 
cerning the doctrine of predestination, 
sprung up in the Netherlands, namely, tlie 
Arminiuns (q.v.),or Renionstrants, among 
the Protestants, and the Jansenists ainopg 
the Catholics. The former held to a uni¬ 
versal and conditional divine predestina¬ 
tion for the salvation of all men, in op[K)- 
sition to the strict Calvinistic part)", from 
whom, ill IGIO, they formally seiuu'ated 
tliernaelves. The latter, in consequence 
of the revival of the Augustinian system 
of doctrines by hisliop Jansen (who diid 
in lira), in a dispute with tlie Catholic 
church, which was then under the iiiilu- 
encK of inodemte Jesuits, adopted tlie idea 
of a twofold Olid absolute divine predesti¬ 
nation for the salvation and daiiinatiou qf 
.men. From that’time, the members of 
tlic Christian chureh have continued to 
differ upon this subject. i8iuce the mid¬ 
dle of the last ceiituiy, in Gennuuy, the 
(luctrme of prndostiiiation has lost iiiucli 
ground, vtiiy few (Ailvinists there believing 
ill it; so that a union was cosily brought 
about in Prussia, betw'ceii the Lutherans 
imd Calvinists, vvlio now form together 
the evanf'cUcal chwch, so called. (See 
ilvanffelical.) The general belief in that 
country is, that God has alfsolutcly ex- 
cliided none, who sincerely rejient, fruni 
the salvation obtained tliraugh Clirist. 

Huice it de{iends altogether upon the 
and moral wortli of the man, w'heth-' 
er he is to be reckoned among tlic elect or 
tlie reprobate. ScbRierinacher’s treatise 
lipon election, in his thwilogical journal 
[Theol. Zeiischyi, 1 BdL 1 has lately 
excited great interest relative to tliis subject, 

Ghack, Days of ; tliree days immedi¬ 
ately following the time of payment of a 
bill, within wTiich the creditor must pro- 
. test, if payment is not obtained, in order to 


ag^eable, through whom {done mto be¬ 
comes wise,and.glorious..’ According to, 
Hesiod, and mok poets an^ mfthologists, 
Jupiter • was their 'father.. Hdsiod ^ calls 
their mother Plurynoine; tod most pf the 
ancietits agree with him in tius point. 
The Lacedtemonians and Athenians, at 
first, knew of but two Graces, whom the 
former culled Phaiwna (the brilliant) tod ' 
Kkia (the glorious); the latter, Htg’emone 
(the leader) and Auxo (the pr6{atiouS^ 
King Eteocles introduced the worship of 
three Graces among the Orchomenians, 
and Hesiod give^ ihem the names of 
•/Iglaia (brilliancy), Thalia (the blooming) 
find Euphrosyne (uiirth). Homer meu- 
tioiLS them, in the Iliad, as handmaids qf 
J uiio, hut in tlie Odyssey, os those of Ve¬ 
nus, wlm is aU(!ii(hid by them in the bath, 
&c. He conctuved them as forming a 
numerous troop of goddesses, whose office 
it was to render happy the days of the im- 
inortul.s. According to Hesiod, they were 
an emblem of'the disposition to please, 
and to render social intercourse agreeable, 
by gayety and politeness. Later poet.-, 
considert'd them os allegorical images. 
But the (traces always appear as attcndT 
ant, never as ruriiig deities. They do 
not conquer hciirts, but VTmus conquers 
them througii the Graces; tliey do not 
adorn themselves, but they adorn Venua 
I’hey not only improve corporeal charms, 
they have an influence, also, upon music, 
eloquence, [Mvetry, and other arts; and the. 
execution of acts of benevolence and grati¬ 
tude is likewise suptiriiitendcd by uieni. 
In the earliest times, the Graces were rep¬ 
resented entirely covered; the gold stat¬ 
ues of Pupaliis in Smyrna, and the marible 
ones of Socratc's, at tlio entrance of tlie 
Aerojvolis, at Atliwis, represented them 
clothed. The same was the case with the 
statues in the temple of Elis.' One of them 
held a rose, another a branch of inyrdci. 
(synilxils of lieauty and love), the third a 
'die (the symbol of sportive youth). In 
later times, they were represented naked.. 
They hud many temples in Greece, partly* ’ 
dedicated to them alPne, [tartly in coinmou 
with other deificfi, [larticulalrly Venus^ the 
Muses, Cupid, Mercury and Apollo. Their , 
fi'siivals wore calletl, in Greece, Charisia. 

It was customary to swear by the Graces, . 
and libations of wine were offered them 
,at mealB. The most celebrated Graces of 


entitle him to rpcover ti]g amount by'le|;al modem sculptuy.* are those of Cgnova and 
propeedings agiunst the drawer, accepter, Thorwaldseii, productions which wouldv 
anihiridoraer—one or all. t ' ^ akme render those two grefit tirtists iui: 

GivApF.B (GraiuB ^^f/SiCharUes) i tlie tportajl. , ) . ' ^ . 
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G&AC^bsb;' die dibatrical name for a almost forgotten meftiod of restoring a loet 
Spanisli'buffoon or' droll, a masked ])er- nose. (See RMnoplastic.) His merits 
sonage; a standing character in‘Spanish have been particularly great in tlie enlaree- 
‘-pieces, iiko the Hanswuttt of the German mont and improvement of the cliniral 
comedy, or the English Merry Anirew. system. Besides his yearly official 
^ This character occurs under differeni ports, from 1816 to li^ of the clinical 
' names, in all three species of-die Spanish institute for surgeiy, and die treatm^t of 
- Tcomody, but especially in the pieces of diseases of the eye, he -has wytteii an * 
intrigue (comedieu de cgpa y espo^).' The Essay bn the rational Cure and Kuowl- 
.'gracioso so fiu* resembles die harlequin edge of the Dilatations of the Ves 8 elff(Lcip- 
. .of die elder comedy, from wliom^some sic, 1608, 4to.) 5 Diivictions for the Anpu- 
‘ derive hini, that he is sometiuics pluiiip tation of the large I/i'nihs (Berlin, 1812); 
and gormandizing; hut oilier traits—his Bhinoplastic (Berlin, 1818; translated into 
It^uacity and cowardice—arc iieculiar to Latin, and into Italian); Journal of Sur- 
him. His pattern is rather to lie found in ^ery, and the Treattrypiit of Diseases of the 
the Sosins of Plautus, or in die Davus, or Eyes (edited in conjunction with pro- 
other characters of slaves, ip Terence, fefeor Walther of Bonn, since 18^); 
The Spanish poets throw in secondaiy' the Egyptian epidemic and contagious 
■' .nraJts of character in great variety, making Blennorrhoea (or iiiucoas discharge) of the 
' ■ die gracioso sometimes veiy Cuniiiug and Eyes ^'iih copperiilates,in large folio, Bcr- 
dexterous, and at odiers, again, ridicnlously lin, 18^). 

rilly. In some pieces, a second gracioso Orjevios, or GaiEFE, .Tohn George; a 
^{/fradoso secuiulo) makes liis appi;araiice, learned classical scholar, bom at ISauni- 
and -even more liave been introduced, burg, in Sa.\ony, in 16,‘12. Such was bis 
Tliese inasktd pereonages are rarely used ardor for study, that, while at school, he 
as agents to involt c the jdot by tlie'u- in- sometimes passed the greater yiart of tlie 
. trigues, but ara ]»rincipaily employed as night in reading the works of Uomcr and 

■ merry servants to parody tlie motives that Hesiod. IPe then went to the university 
actuate their masters, tthicU they often do of Leipsic, and afti'rwards to Arnst^rdain. 

. in a most agreeable and witty way. In At the age of 24, he was appointed pro- 
the plays of Augustin Morcto y Cabana fessor at Duisbourg, and subsequently suc- 
espeeially, this jiarl is remarkable for hap- ceerlcd John Frederic Gronovius, at De- 
P 3 ' strokes of wit—In music, gracioso is venter. Thence lie was invited, liy the 
,, the, direction to give^a passage a soft, states of Utredit, to liecome prolessor of 
agreeable expression. politics, history and rhetoric in their uni- 

Gkjicia Mag.na. {See Magna GrcBcia.) versity, which stalioii lie filled with great 

Gra:fe, Charles Ferdinand, doctor, reputation during 41 years; he also held 
was born at Warsaw', in 1787. lie pur- the office of historiographer to the king of 
sued his medical studies at Dresden and Great Bribiiit, William III. He died in 
Halle. In 1807, he took his doctor’s de- 17(KJ. Ilis literary productions consist of 
gree at- Leipsic. His dissertation on that valualile editions of the Epistles and Ora- 
> occasion treated on the angeiectasy (dilata- tiona of Cicerb, and of the works of Florusj 
tion of the vessels) of the lips—a subject Ca-sar,' Suetouiufe, Hesiod, &c. ; besides 
till then entireljr overlooked, lie was two large and valuable collections— The- 
. appoiiitisd liody-pliysician at the court of saurus Ant^iteUum Ronuinarum (12 vols,, 
tlie duke of Auhalt-Bemburg, and after- faWo), and Thesaurus Antiquitaium et His- 
wards, in 1810, professor of surgery in toruirum JlaluB (6 vols., folio), afterwards 
'; tlie miiversity of Berlin. In the war of continued ’by Peter Burmann. GrsBvius 
1 1813—14, he was surgeon-general of a* displayed little of the pedantry and arfb- 
division, and had the chief sujxsrinfcna- gatice which loo often defbmi the char- 
< once of tiw whole hosfiital establishment acter of tJie critic, and was deservedly 
..between the Vistula and the, Weser. In esteemed both as a man and a scholar. 
J8l5, be had charge of the' direction and ' Grafting ; the act of insetting a shoot 
organization of all the hospitals between or scion taken from one tree, into tlie stem 
■*the Weser and the Rhine, in the grand- Or some oUier part of another, in such a , 
duchies’of tlj« Lower Rhine and Holland; mapner that'fticy unite, and produce fruit 
in which'Station he restored ui tbo royal of tlie kind liclonging to the tree from 
sTandard.s!85JJ30 invalids. After f lie peace, which the scion was taken. ' By this,^ 
we find taim again uctivijjy occ,u|iied as a practice, particul^ sorts of fhiit may be' • ‘ 
yirofesBor pt Berlin. The surgical science kept frftm degenerating, whifcb they are ; 
of Germany 'is much indebted to his la- very apt to do^when raised from ffie s^d; 
bore. H^ias revived and improved the ftw the grafts, they receive their 
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nourisHinent fi^im. tho stocks, always uro-; kiid to be annual pla;^ beicoining hybef- . 
ducc fruit of the same sort as the h*ed uedT ^ hating only frolh cultiv^ation, since a sum* ':/ 
wliich tliey were taken. This process, . tner does not suffice,ih.nortbera cljmat^ 
probably from, the abundant- supply of ' for tlieirdevclopement. In common with ' 
nowrishmcnt afforded to the graft, has the most grasses, they form their or 

S«^autage of h^tening the period of its 
l>caring. On this account, many softs of 

• fruit-tre^ are principally raised in this 
way, ns well ns some oriinmental plains 
of the <trec and flower kind. It also af¬ 
fords tlie menus of raising different varie¬ 
ties of the same kind of fruits and flowers 
on one stock. 

(rRAitAM, George, a celebrated clock 
and watch niaken and one of the mojt 
a(!«;urate artists ot his day, was Iwni at 
Kirklintoii, in Ciimberlainl, in 1075. lie 
was ret^ived into the family of the rele- 
brated Toiiipion, and imeame the inventor 

• of several astronomical instruiueiits, which 
much advanced the progi'css of science, 
lie was a member of tlie royal society, 
and eonslnicted tlie groat mural arch in 
tlu' observatory at GrOeiivvitdi. He alao 
composj'd the \Vliole planetary system 
within the coiiifiass of a smuli cal>iiiet, 
from w'liicli inoilel all succeeding orreries 
iiave liecn Ibrined. Several of bis papers 
arc ill the I'hilusopbicul Tiausaetiuns. 

He died in 1751. 

Grahvme, .lames, a Scottish ])oct, was 
bred to the bar, hut I'orsouk the law to 
take orders ip the church of I'higland. 

He then cineivd iijioii a curacy in the 
neighborhood oi' Durham, when he died 
m iJic prime of life*, in IHll. His poetry 
is mostly of a meditative atifl religious 
e.hanicter, but uuimateil, flowery aiul de¬ 
scriptive. His pruieipal pieces are tin* 

Sabbath, the Hirds of Scotland, anil IJrit- 
itJi (Jeorgics. 

Grain ; the name of a small W'eight, tl»e 
iiOth part of a scrufile hi apothecaries’ 
weiglitjtuid the 24th of a pennyweight troy. 

Grain includes all those kinds of grass 
whieli licar a straw, and which are culti¬ 
vated on 'account of their seeds for tlie 
production of megl or flour. The word 
foPli, or its equivalent in other languages, 
is frequeiilly 'applied exclusively to that 
kind of grain wliich constitutes the cliief 

■ nourishment of tlio t-oqntvy •, thus, in a 
gn*at part of Germany, it is rye; in France, 
it is wheat; in the Low Countries, it is 
sficli (a sort of wheat); and in North 
America, it is maize. That the diflerent 
kinds of grain grow wild in some coiui- 
tries, b well known, as, for,example, kir- 

' ley and oats in Germaiw; but they litvo 
not the nerfoctiouof oilr cultivated grains. 

These all seem to be natbas of warmer 


stems upop the lower joints uf the root. 
Their fascicular roots ^rcad themselves 
out chiefly upon the surface of the ground, 
which they almost coyer with their thick , 
weh, while a snialler part penetrates deeper, ' 
when they And looseness of soil and nour¬ 
ishment to attract them. All kinds of groiu 
contain nutritious jiarticles of a similar 
(*liaracter,iiltl)oughtriey vaiy,hoth intlieir 
quantity and in their mixture, in various / 
grains. These clenicits are,—1. glutep' ■ 
(ij.'v.), which affonls the strongest uour-' 
ishmeiit for the animal body; 2; feculu 
or starch (q. v.), wliich is very nutritious, 
although not .so much so as gluten, which} 

1 lovvevtir, it seems to render more digestible; 

.‘1. a sweet mucilage, vvhicb is more nutri¬ 
tious than stnich, but is small in quantity, * 
and repilers the grain liable to the vinous ,; 
and acetous fermentation ; 4. the hulls,, 
which consist of u fibrous matter,’and 
conuiin a digestible, aroiiii’tic substance; 

5. moisture, which is predominant even 
ill the dryesl grain, and increases the • 
weight of tile mass, although it lessens the* 
s])ecilic gravity; it atibrds no nourish¬ 
ment, lia.stcns the decomposition of all 
kinds of gram, if they aie not kept veiy - 
dry, and serves, alter planting,to stimulate 
the lii-st moUons of the germ. 

Griingk r, James, an English physician 
and poet in flu; last century, was bom at 
Duiise, in Berwickshire, in 1724.. His fa- , 
thcr placed him as a jiupil witli a surgeon ’ ' 
at Ediiihurgli, where he attended tlie 
mialical lectures at the university. Hav¬ 
ing finished liis studies, lie entered into the 
army* as a regimentnl suigt*on, and served 
in Germany till 1746; after which he 
took the degree of IM. and settled in tlie 
motrojiolis. An Ode to Solitude procur'd 
him reputation in the literary world* In 
17.59, he published a translation of the 
Elegies of Tibullus. He then went ,to tlie 
Wt!st Indies, with a young gentleman to 
whom he had become tutor, and, on^bis 
arrival ai Basseterre, in die island of jSt. 
Christopher, married the daughter of the 
governor. He engagetl in medical prac-*i. 
tice at that place, and wtis very successful, ■' 
His leisure was devoted to poeny; and he * 
produced a'didartic poem, in Inank verse, ■ 
entitled the Sugiu- Cane, and Bryan and' 
Pereenc, a ballad. The former he puV 
lislied in 17(34, ^luring a visit to Engum^ 
lie, then rctunietl to Basseterre, where' he 


eliniates in Asia, (South), ^ied of an .epidemic fever, ip 1767. 
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" ID breadth.. Its len^ is'i^ly from ]E!. 
GlUMBte; the imit '^of vrdght in ’to Tyi, having on me S. the MeditOlrra- 
l^eiicse,: which ha$ taken the ][>]ace of the neon, oh the N. a part of Andalusia; its ' 
groT i 'equal to 1M441 gra|nB^Troy, or south-w^ tatremity approaches GiliM- 
5.6481 drams avolrdopoK ^ jjreater or tar. Aj^.ong the monhtains, a cal.care9us 


'less weights are formed from it by multi- 
‘ plication or divimon:. for instance, the 
' decafframmey a weight of -10 grammes, 

■ which is equal tp 6 drams, 10.44 grains; 
the hecto^amme, a weiglit of 100 grammes 
' (3 oz.4 'dr. 8 gr.); the kdogramme, a Weight 
of 1000 grammes (alpout two pounds eight 
ounces); iIpc myriagrmnme, a weight’ of 


soil, in mplny places unproductive, is pr0y- 
alent; but the valleys contain a rich and 
fhitUe mould. The Viga (or^afS) de* 
Granada, where the ca{N^ is situated, is 
one of the richest aiid most dolightful 
spots in .the world. This fertility is owing 
chiefly to the copious streams that flow 
from tlie mountains in summer, on the 


0 


10,000 gremmes (about tw^!nty-six ] pounds molting of the’snow. Vines are cultivated 

nine ounces). The decigramme is a tenth" — •* ---■J -‘ •--- 

of a gramme, or one grain and fifly-four 
hund^tlis j the ceniigramme is one hun¬ 
dredth of a gramme, ,154 of a grain ; 
the tnilligrnmme is a thousundlh part of a 
gramme, or .0154 of a grain: it supplies 
tlie place of Uie carat. , 

Grammont, Philibert, count of; son of 
Antony, duke of Grapimont. He served 
under the prince of Condi and Turenne, 
but, having rashly paid his addresses to a 
^y who was a weM-known favorite of 
.Louis XIV', he was obliged to quit Franco, 
and went to England two years after the 
Testorotion. He was highly distinguished 
by Charles II, possessing, with a great 
turn for gallaiitrj', much wit, humor, po¬ 
liteness and good natuni. He seems to 
have licen indebtcxl for his support chiefly 
to his profits at phiy^at wJpich he was 
very successful. He married miss Eliza- 
l»etli Hamilton, daughter of .spr George 
Hamilton, and died in 1707. His cele¬ 
brated Memoirs were writUin by his 
brother-in-law, Anthony, generally called 
count Hamilton; who ,followed tlie for¬ 
tunes of James II, and afterwards entered 
the French service, and di<!d in 1720. 

Grampian Mountains ; a chain of 
inountauis in Scotland, wliich, stretcliing 
like a mighty wall along the southern front 
6f the Highlands, extends across th(“ island, 
from the, district of Cowal, in the shii-e of 
Argyle, on the Atlantic, to Aberdeenshire, 
on the,Gorman ocean; and then, fortriing 
another ridge in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion, extends to the cntinty of Moray, and 
the borders of Jnvemess. Their general 
height, is from 1400 to 350(kfeet alXJve the 
level. of thfc sea ; and several peaks rise 
considerably higher. The heiglit of Ben 


on the sides of the bills, Init.thc wine is 
indifferont. Silk is more attcndetl to. 
Along the coast are raised indigo, doflee 
aipd sugar. • 

Granada ; a celebraited city in the 
south of Spain, and capital of the province 
of that name. The situation is highly 
romantic. .The town exhibits Ito the ap¬ 
proaching traveller the form of a huff- 
moon, its streets rising altove each other, 
with a numlicr of turretd and gilded cupo¬ 
las, the whole crowned by the Alhambra, 
or palace of the ancient Moorish kings, 
and, in the back ground, the Sierra de 
Nevada, covered with snow. But, on en¬ 
tering the gates, all this grandeur disap¬ 
pears ; the streets arc found to Ik; narrow 
and irregular; tlic buildings display visible 
marks of decay, and arc interior to tho-se 
of mpiny other towns in S])ain. Granadii 
is built on two odjiiccnt hills, and divided 
into four quarters. The river Darro flow;s 
between the two hills, and traverses tlie" 
town, after which it falls into the larger 
stream of the Xenil, which flows outside 
the walls. In point of extent, Granada is 
nearly as great as in tlie days of its pros¬ 
perity. The catliedral is an irregular but 
splenditl building; the archbishop’s palace 
is also extensive and elegant; likewise the 
mansion occupied by the captain-getieral' 
of the province. But the grand ornament 
of Granada is die Alhambra. Though 
now, like the town, in a state of decay, tts 
rernuins sufftciently show its original 
splendor. It commands a beautiful pros¬ 
pect ; but. a still finer is alTorded by an¬ 
other Moorish palace, called the Genera-> 
liffe, built on an opposite lull, and die 
retreat of the court during tho heat of 
summer. Granada has various mpnufiic- 


Lomond, in Dumbartonshire, is 3262; of , tuces, such as-silk and woollen Otuns; it. 


Ben Ledy, 3009; Ben More, 3903; Ben 
Lawera, die ebi^ summit, 4015 ; She- 
chaJIion, 3564; and Ben Voirloch, 3.300. 

Granada'; knextensivg maritime prov¬ 
ince, in the sotith of Spain, nearly 200 
nulcB in length, and varying from 40 to 70 


has also a tannery, and a manufadt^ of . 
gunpowder and saltpetre. Granada is die; ■' 
snMnf 'a university. Population, 66,60^^ ^ 
123 miles ,E. Seville; 224 9, Malaga; Ion,; 
3*4G'E:; lat^lti'N. 

GRANAnE, fjiSks^^Greuatfe.) 
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Granp Bank OF NEWFdcnyDiAjTD; loo. 'fi^s they could be dej^ved, of only in j 
49° 45^ to 54°45'W.; lot 41° SO' to 50“ demin casea d^ermiBed byJdw. .Tbeyi, 
N. This noted flshhig-botik ^te^ids. were free from'taxoe, bil js’erv- 

*- cs !„ „i.—r. j„g jjjp jjjjjg tbeii'prbHp)ij^;j£tnd per- 

mis id war. They coma not b5 folyected 
to the junsdictidu of any cinl o^r Criminal 
judges, wiiliout the'special cbmiriissiiftt of 
the king. Tiicy tnight, at any, time, due- < 
ing the anarchy of the middle age& ipaye 
the kingdom, together with their vassals, ^ , 
Xvithout hirideranco, and tvitiidraw tiiem- 
eolves from the laws and feudal service of' 
their couiitry, and johi another pruicc, ’ 
evj'ii agumst tlieir former soverei^, with-' , 
out heing considered traitors on that ac- . 
count. IJesides these general preroga- • 
lives of the liighcr nobility, and the prior¬ 
ity of claim to the highest offices Ol‘state, 
the grandees possessed some peculiar das- 
tinctions. Such, in particular, was the right' . 
of covering the head in the presence of 
the king, witli liis permission, on all pub-. 
he occasions—an anejent privilege among • 
the SjHiiiiards, wliieh .had its origin in the. 
spirit of a limited feudal monarchy: this, 
howevef, was concedetl also to the (so 
culled) tifn/o.'j (titled pcrsoiiuges, t iz., dukes' 
and counts). The king culled each of 
them “my cousin” (miprimo), while lie 
addressed the other members of tlie higli 
nobility only as “ m) kinsman” (wii pari- 
mtf.). In the cortes, they'sut immediute- 
Jy idler the prelates, before the titulos. 
Tiicy had free entmince iato the palace 
and ajKirtmetits of ilii; king, and, on testi- 
val occasions, sat in tlic^oyal ciiapel near 
the altar. Tlieir wives participated iu the 
external marks of respect belonging to the 
rank of their Inisbands; the queen rase up 
from her seat to receive them, and cdsh- 
ions were laid lor them upon an elevated 
sc'ftee (istrada). After Ferdinand and Lsa- ' 
bclla, guided and assisted by the able Xiine- 
nes, crushed the power of the, feudal nobil¬ 
ity,the privilcgesoftlie higlier nobility were 
diniinished; and, at the close of die 1.5tl) 
centurj', the na^ie of the ricos hombres 
Was lost, logetiicr with Uieir privileges. ' 
Tltough Ferdfnaiid’s successor,’ Charles 
V, was little j(iicliii?d to give up the strug¬ 
gle for unlii/hited power, lie neverthcleM 
found miuiy Induceinents to attach son® 
of die principal men of die kingdom A) 
Ininself, and jto rewaixl others for die im- . 
portant servites which they liad rendered 
of the high nobility: as such, they pos- him in die siipprcssioii of the hisurrection 
scssed certain feudal tenures (called royal' of the comiifioiis. The rank which an- . 

cieiit custom [had fixed in die respect of , 
die people, hie diitiugmshed by the na^ne > 
of ^ramkzza^ i uid raised to he a particular 
order of nobili :y, the prerogatives of which ' 
cg^sisted 'mos dy ip external marks of dla^ 


from*N. to S., and is almoSt of a friniigu 
iar ^lupo. Between it and the island, on 
the west, there is a broad channel of deep 
jvater. ^Abdut 3000 small vessels, belongs 
ing chiefljf to die U. States aiid Great 
Britain, '.arc annually employed in tiie 
cod-fisheTy on tliis bank. . 

, Gramtee. In the kingdom of Castile, 
iiiid in that of Arrugon, tlicre was a dis¬ 
tinction of rank among the nobles of die 
country, Who belonged pardy to the liighi'r, 
and partly to the lower, uobilify. Tlic 
ricos hombres (literally, rich mm) made up 
the former'’, the knights {cnvalleros) and 
gentlemen {hidalsos) the latter. The cir¬ 
cumstances of tlic osttiblJshmcnt of the 
new (3instian states, which were founded 
and enlarged amid jierpetual struggles 
against I lie Moors, procured an iniporlaut 
share in the public aflaii's, for the desceiid- 
jiiits of the men who constituted the first 
anneil'associations for the deliverance of 
their country. These were the liiglier no- 
hilily. They limited the power ol' the king; 
lhc\ surrounded him, as his counsellors, by 
birthright, and had a priority of claim to 
the highest offices of state. As early as 
the Kith century, these riglits were legally 
recognised as belonging to certain nolile 
families, which liad gained the resjieet of 
the people by dieir ojmlenee and long 
poi-session of the fu\or of their jirinces; 
and e\en the name gj’rtudcf oeciii's, about 
that age, in tlie code of laws (las siete par- 
lidas], which Alfonso X esliihlished in the 
kingdom ofCaslile. Tins distinction be¬ 
longed only to the, principal members of 
the higher nobility, as many weie reckon- 
cdliii this class wlio wore nut called gran¬ 
dees. But none w<‘ro called grandt'cs, 
who were not ricos hombres, i. e., descended 
from a liimily of the ancient nohikity. Tlic 
grandees consisted partly of the ri'kitivcs 
of the royid ljou^,und jiartly of such mern- 
be.rsof the iiigh feudal nobility, distinguish- 
«'d for tjicir wealth, os had, by the grant of a 
banner, received from the king die riglit to 
enlist soldiers under dieir vJWu colors, and 
had diiis acquirer! precedence of the other 
ricos hombres, which distinction regularly 
riescended to their posterity. As ricos 
hombres, they partook of all the privileges 


Jkfs or, lordships), in consideration , 
which diey were bouiid^o serve die king,, 
witii a proportionate number of lances 
{each of which consisted ^ a horseman 
widi four or five arme^ttepdunts); these 
yoji. if, , . ® • 
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tmctitNi. Tbus he avoided teviving the <grtmiie, ii^' which Uie thrw) ordinary con- 
Ii6wer,i>oss(‘88<!d by the IHbdul iwbiUty. in . siitttents above'mentionml occur in nearly 
' 'early a^s, and eoinph^d what bod .been equal intttKalions; the‘ feldspar may be 
^gun under il^cnlinand and Isabella, by ‘white, rod or gray. Parphfritu gnBniU, 
makingK>r an indepebdent feudal nobility in which large 'crystals of feldspar^, 
a dept^ndent order m couit noblcsl Them disseminated through a common 
Were three classes of grandees. Some the ite, whose ingrediontB are dnc-m[mned 
king coiiimanded to Ik; covered befbn' , Graphic gramtet which ci*nsi«{r; oT feld-* 
they spoke to him; tlieso were grandees spar in broad lamiutn, |)cnetratcd jH*rpcrt 


<>f the first class. Others rcceit«*d the 
commatid as soon as they had sj[K)ken, 
and so heard his answer with their heads 
covered: the.se were grandees of tho sec¬ 
ond class. Others, again, did iidt receive 
the king’s command to l»e covered until 
' after he had answered them: these were 
grandees of the thinl class. Latterly, it is 
true, thest; distinctions of rank beeanie 
antit^uatod ; biit there were still throe 
classes of grandees, altiatugh without any 
essential differeticcA 'riny all enjoyed, 
up to the time of the last re volution, 
besides the alxtve-meiifioned priviK'grs, 
that of being called errc/lnirj/, and that of 
Iniviug a stamp given with tlie i'oot, wlien 
tliey entered the' royal palace through the 
hall of the gtianls, hy way of notice tt) the 
sentinel to present arms to tlutm. They 
had no other marks of di.stinetion from 
the^rost of the high nobility. The} dal 
■ not constitute a particular sociel}, as did 
formerly the dukes and peers in France ; 
and no liigh offict'S were exclusively a}>- 
propriatcfi to them, ^'xci'pt, jterliajis, the 
mastership of the horse, the loni-<‘haml)er- 
laiusliip, and the captaincy of the halberd¬ 
ier guard, might lie so considered. In 
tnitli, the royal wjll was not subjected to 
any limits in tlie nomination even to these 
coilrt-offices. 

Granh Jniiy. (Irlee /ary, Grand.) 

Granite is considered as the foniidn- 
tion rock of the glehe', or that upon which 
all secondary rocks repose. F'rom its great 
relative deptli, it is tiwt often met with, 
except in Alpine situations, where it pre¬ 
sents the apjicarance m hating broken 
through the more superfncial strata of tlic 
earth, the lieds of other roc^s in the vicin¬ 
ity rising towards it at inenpeing angles 
of elevation as they apjiroayh it. 'It is 
Composed of three niincralsi' viz., quartz, 
foidspar and mica, which lire more or 
less perfectly crystallized utu I closely unit¬ 
ed together. They vary co nsiderably in 
tlio relafi've proportions in w tich they ex¬ 
ist, in the granites of difteren i localities, as 
aim in the size of the grains hut feldsfiar 
is usually the predoiiiinatiuig ingredient. 
Granite has been divided ioi» 8(;veral sub¬ 
species, or varieties.; of foe sc, the follow-, 
ing are tho most importa at.: - Cvnm/at 

t r 


diculnrly with long, imperfoct crystals of 
quartz, whom transverse angular soepora* ) 
lieur some, it'semblnnce to certain hitters, 
especially to those of OrieiiUil longnagcis 
(Swti/i’ or.itimiiir granite, in which hon* 
blende, eiilier wiioHj or in jiart, sufipJie! 
the place of mica. IMcky or chlorilxc grmi ' 
ite (the protogine of the V’rencli), iij which 
talck or chlorite takes the-place of tin* iiu- 
ca. i Fddspathie grmiUe (the wltUc-stone 
of Wemor, and the eurite of the French), 
in which feldspar is the princi|>al iiigiv- 
ilieiit. Granite occurs in massi-s of vast 
thieknesfi, which arc commonly'divided, 
hy fi^su^■s, into blocks that approach to ■ 
rhomlKiidal ortolerahl} regular polyhoiltai 
forms. In some iristnnees, lie^ever, ir 
affi'ctM a laminated structure,owing to the 
prepimderancc of mica, and its arrange 
niiait in layers. "When this is the ca.se, if 
pn.sscs.into the rock called gnci-w. (q. v.) 
The aspiiCt of granitic niouutnins is ex¬ 
tremely diverse, dejiending, in part, iijioii 
the nature of its stratification, and the de 
gree of disintegration it has iindiu-gone. ■ 
Where the beds an; nearly horizonttil, oi 
where the granite, from the preponiler- 
ance of fel*!s|iar, is soft and disintegrating, ’ 
th(' sumrniui are rounded and heavy. 
IVhore hard Mid soft granite are inter- 
mived, in the same rntiinitain, the sofU'. 
p'nnite is disintegrated, and falls away, 
Feuvuig the harder Mocks and mamea piled 
in confiision upon each other, like an im¬ 
mense mass of ruins. Where it is hard, 
and the lierls are nearly vertical, it forms 
lofty pyramidal {)cak.s or aiguilles, like; foe 
Aiguille de Due and others, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Mont Blanc. Granite forms 
some of the most lofty of the mountain 
chains of the eastern continent. In Fat- • 
rope, the central part of foe principal 
mountain ranges is of this nick, os jn 
Scandinavia, the Alps, foe Pyrenees, and 
the Carpathian mountains. In Asia, 
granite forms a considerable part of foe 
liralian and Altaic ranges of mountains.; 
and it appeals, also, to comi»ose the prin¬ 
cipal mountains that have wen examined i 
Africa; whereas, in foe'western hem- * 
isphere, it has rffiver been ohserved rising 
to such grew elevation^ or composing 
such oxtensres .chains. It is, never- 
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tiicJcss, Tciy alMndantly'ilistributcd’ ^vjcf bmted. . *1116 f^rbier of tl^ese )» 88 feet in 

the neitbom parts of the Ami^rieui t:oiir.>Ji>eight, and 9 feiet in dianwilljer at its .base; 
(inent, as in . Labradoi;, the, Canadas, it is formed of but three'pieces, lb tnod- 
an<f the New .England States.'. In New‘ cm times, howeyibir, giar^ ia less cin- 
illfftnpsbirc, it is the predominating rock ployed in architecture tfa^.|bn^ly; tliu 
«>Abe While mountains, in which it at-' softer and more easily quarried rocks are 

____ ___ f __ ... Tj _• *1 _ .--1 


tains the elevation of more than 6000 feet 
* ilo tii(^i\ndes, it has Botjn observed at the 


height 


^i^des, 
of 11,< 


relerred. It>is more exte^vely used in 
tostou tlian in any other city of the IJ.. 


,000, but is here gopcrally States. The Bunkerllill moaurnpnt,-oow 


i»vero(f by rOii immense muss,of matter,, 
ejected by ancient and rw’ent eruptions, 
liranito very fro<iuenlly forms veins, shoot¬ 
ing up into the, su|>erincumbcut rocks, 
which seems to indicup; that it has exisKid 


erecting iu its vicinity, is to be chuatruct- 
cd of tliis fme/rnaU'riai. ■ ' , 

Grant, iit law; a gift in writing of such 
^ thing as cannot Imj passed or conveyed, 
by word only, iis a grant is the regular 


Isilow in u state of /u.sion, the h(itit of' loeihod, by the eominoii law, of transfer- 


whicii has .sufteneil and parted the upper 
rocks, and toreod up the granite, in a 
iiieln>d btatc', into ilio.se fissniofr. In- 
ntuiiccH of tliis kind are Very fmqueht in 
New England, where tlio strata of niica- 
sliuo, ami of gneiss, are ^larted hy pcqnm- 
ilieuiar dikes or veins of griuiile, whieh 
soiuetimes ar»; seen sliooting iqi iur aliove 
the iufersoeted roe.k.s, the strata of which, 
«»! the inimedi.'itu vicinity ol'the veins, arc 


riiig/tiie property of incorporeal lieredita^, 
meiits, or siieli things wliereof no actual 
delivery of possession can be had. The 
o])erative words in ''grants are dedi et.: 
concessi (I have given and granted) ‘ 
tlraius may be void by uneerttniiiy, iin- 
pos'ihility, being against law, or a mode • 
to defmnd rrodiions, &c. 

(ifijA vri.ATioN; the method of dividing ■ 
melallie substances into grains or sniali 


b'l.'Ut ujiwanls, proving, in the ino.^t satis- puriicles, iu order to facintalC their com-' 
fa»‘iory iimnuer, that these imihS<\sof gr.iu- binatioii with other .substaiicc.s, and somc- 
ile have licen jirotruded frmii Indow, and times tiir die jmrjiosc of readily snbfiivid- 
not infiltrated from aliove, .as was onee. ing them hy weiglit. This is done cithei, 
imagined. Gniuiteabonnds.iii crystallized liy pouring tlie imdted metal into water, 
earthy minerals; luid these occur, for tiie or by agitmiiig it in a box until die mo- 


uiost part, ill those ma&sesof it cxi.stiijg in 
veins-. Of tlic.se minerals, licryl, garnet 
and tourmaline are die must abundant, 
it is not ricJi in metallic ure.s, though it 
contains die prineijud mines qf tin, as well 
as small quantities of cojqicr, iron, tung- 
ilen, bismuth, silver, e.oliiuibiiim and mo- 
lylHlenum. Granite supidies durable ma¬ 
terials Hir are-hitecture, and for decoration. 
Jt varies mi^ch iu haiiiness, as well as in 
color; ae,cofdingly, there is room lor much 
care and taste in its seleclioii. The Ori- 
t,intal basalt, found in rolled mosses, in the 
deserts of Egypt; and of whicli die Egyp¬ 
tians. made their statues, is a true granite, 
its blahk color being causwl hy the. presence 
of lionibletid^ and the black slmde of the < 
niR-a. The original statue of the Nile, 
which was placed in the temple of {leaop, 
ut Koine, was made li-um this granite. 
The Orimtcil red granite, which is chielly 
found in Egypt, is composed of large 
grains, or imperfectly formed crystals, 
of flesh-colored feldspar, of trans)Ku-eut 
quartz utid of black hornblende. Like the 


ment of congelation, at which instant it ' 
heftomes e uiverled into a powder. 

Gianididian (gr^nulatto, from granum, 
a grain), in su^ei-y. The little, grain¬ 
like, fleshy hociics, wlucli form on the 
surf.ic(:.s of ulcers and siijipiiruii’ig wounds, • 
and serve holli for filling u|> the cavides, , 
and bringing iieaier together and unit¬ 
ing their sidc.s, ai-e called gramdalions. 
Natunj is active in bringing paits, whose 
disposition, action and structure have 
been altered by accident or ilisease. as 
IK arly a.s possible to their original state ; 
and, idler having, in her biicratiunH for this . 
jiurjiosc, ioruied pus, slie iinmcdiatoly 
sets about fiwming a new matter U|«)n 
surfaces, in ./winch there has been n 
t^iach of cbntimiity. Tliis process has 
received ilje. luutie of granulating or i»- 
camaiimu j The color of healtliy g^i- 
tilations is h ilccji florid ml. ^Vhen liyid,. 
du'y are uqlioalthy, and have only a Ian- < 
guid circubidon. lleitldiy granulations, 
on an cxp^iscd or flat .surface, rise nearly 
even with the siirfacn of the surrounding 


, Oriental basalt, it is susiaqitible of a fine skin, and olfteii a little higher; l>Ht when 
jiolish. Of the remarkable monuments they exceed) tliis. and assume a growing 
of antiquity construct^ of ibis beau^ul disposition, jtliey are iiiihealthy, soft, spou- 
grunicc, Pomjiey’te pmar and die two gy, and witiiouf any disjiosition to ibmi 
famous obelisks at Ai^andria, called skin. Heathy granulations are blwiays. 
Gleopaira's JVe«fl£»,^ir«f.'Ahc most cele- ^one to unite. 



5^ "■ '', . graivVellX- 

GnAwyEii.*', Antoine Perrehot, cardi¬ 
nal a, minister of 8ta(;« to Clwrles V 

_ and, Philip II, was bom, in 1517, at Qr- 
.n^^l% in too dounty of Burrandy.’ He 
studied first Padua, abd afterwards at>- 
plied liitnself to toeolofty at Louvaju. lie 
‘was subsequently initiated, in state afraim 
by his father. Acquainted with seven 
.languages, so as to speak them w itlt facil¬ 
ity, endowed wito uncoinmpn ponetra- 

^ .tionand perseverance,, and having a pre- 
possessin|i[ {)erso]i and pleasing uKuiners,iie 
'gave the reifts to Ins ainhition, to which 
no office in the state appeared t<w higli. 
Ill his 23d year, he was a])point(Ml bishop 
.of Arras, and aceompanu'd his ftitlier to 
the diet at Worms and Ratislioii, where 

' the labors of both were fruitlessly em¬ 
ployed in negoiiatious for''the snppres- 

, sion of the religious eommotiOns of tlie 
time.. He also assisted at the opening of 
the comieil tif'^i’reiit, and eudeaiored to 
engage the forces of CJinstr-miom in the 
war agairift France. ^VIlen the Prates- 
tants, after tlio defeat at Muhllierg, sued 
•for.peace, Gi’anvclla was eommissionetl to 
draw iij) the roinlitions, and, in doing so, 
deceived, it i- said, tlie landgrave ol‘ 
Hefcsi', who remaine'l a pn.umer, tliougii 
be had been assured of his hiiem. 
About til*' same time, hr* effected tlie 
eaptntv*- of Constani'e from the Protes- 
tauv by surjirise. in looO, he was 
made counsellor of state, and had charge 
of toe great seal. Ii'i 15,52, when tin; 
erujieroi'. hating been sur|»rised liy 3Iau- 
liee pf Saxony in the Tyrol, fteil from 
luns]>ruck, by ni.ght, in a litter, Granvella 
accompanied him wii'i lance In rest. The 
treaty of Passaii, concluded soon after 
lliat event, wliieli delivered German}, 
certainly does great lioiior to Granvella. 
In 15.5;{, lie negotiated the marriage of 

• don i*liilip with 3Iary, queen of England. 
In 155(i, he inaiie answer, m the name of 
Pliilif), to the s|»cerh of Charles V tiefore 
toe states of Flanders, at Ibis abdication, 
aiid sjioke in a nranner wonhy tlic occa¬ 
sion. The annistice of V^iieelles had 
established peace Iretwcen Franco add 
Spain for five ycafs. HenryjlJ, King of 

. Frjincp, infringed it. Grain epi renoweil 
the negotiations, and . finally h[)rocured a 
treaty of jieace, which he sigju'd at Cha- 
teaU'Cainbresis, in 1559. PlJilip immo- 
diateiy, after quitted the ^^itlierlands, 

• which were alrfeady in a stiite of great 
cojriinotiou, leaving Margarej of Panna 
as governor, aiul Granvella ajs her niiniss 
tei. This post ne^eessarily bnouglit upon 
birn the hatred of tlie [leoplejas all harsh 
and forcible measures wvrej charged 
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him, vltoilu, at thebamo time, his enenuea 
represented to Philip, that his wealuiess 
and mildness favored tlie advancement . 
' Of the nevi' opinions. Riiilip, however, 
know^ better the abilities of bis miniiter, 
and appointed him to the arebbisbd^ic, 
of Mecddin. Hia zeal for the rciissein- 
bling'of the couiicH of Trent, apf^lRir die* 

a ression of Baiauisin, procured him a •* 
iiial's bat. Graiivella’s cncAiies did 
not, on that account, desist from uttering 
their complaints against him, and even 
.sncccedod in jm'judiciiig the weak Mar- 
gai'et against him, and at leiigtii, in ]5(>4, 
obtained the commands of PTiilip'for Ins 
rctiifii to Franchd Comt6. Margaret 
>ooii discovi'red her error in dejinvitig 
lierself of such a iuitoful minister, and ’ 
sought, hut iu vain, lo.procum bis return. 
Granvella spent the next five years in, 
study and the society of Icnnied men. 
He w'as a nienilier of the conclave which 
elected Pius V to the popedom. In 1570, 
Philip sent him once more to Rome, to 
''oneludc an ulliancc with the pope and thn 
Venetians against the Turks. Tliesc last 
threatened Naples, wliithcr Granvella was 
s*’nt as viceroy. In eirciimstanecs involv¬ 
ing so muelv difiiciilty, he not only took 
profier measures for defence, but also 
madt; many (‘Xeellent regulations for the. 
internal wi Ifiire of the state; and Naples 
l';t(l rt'asou u. .-uiticipatc gn^at advantages 
frem }ii> Uiiiiii} and'uprightness, wluin, in 
157.5, he was recalh'J to the council of 
state. Pliilip, eager to have the credit of 
governing by himself, merely gave Gran¬ 
vella the title of presuleiii of thv. supreme • 
council of Halt/ mvd Castile^ so that tlio 
eanliriai was hot in name, although in 
real’ty, prime minister. In this capacity, 
he negoilatcd tlKy union of Portugal with 
Spain; witnessed the insurrection in the 
N^ijthcrlaiids, which he Jiad foreseen ; and 
concluded a marriage between the infanta 
Catharine and the duke of Savoy, which 
was a master-stroke of policy,'as it coun¬ 
teracted the plans of France with regard 
to Milan. In. thq midst of tliis incessint’ 
oeeupation, he died, in 1580, of a coiq 
sumption. Wliatevcr opinion may he 
■.formed of GranveIJa, all will agree, that 
lie was indeihtigahlo, finn in his resolu¬ 
tions, sharp- sighted, liigh-principled, irie- 
proaehable in his adniinistrauon, moder¬ 
ate even towards^ the weakest of his eiio- 
inies, and steadily active in the caliso of 
Spain npd liis religion. 

Grai*!!. (See Vine.) 

Grape-Shot combination of small 
shot, put iiitOp^a thick canvass bag, and 
corded strojigly.'tojrathcr, so os to form a 
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Kind of «wlinder, ilie.drainciejr of which is ■ heatTroiii the coitthiis- 

4'qnal to that of tlie ball adaptwl to the can- tion wsncws it,* so tba^ if* th^' iamouni of 
nopu The number of shot in grai>evariosac- surfhce. cxi>osed bo l^iriMj^hefire vviH ao 
rowing to the service or size of the guns.' out.. This* kind of cpat yidJd&iid, visible' 
ClaA.FiiiirE. (See PhatAago.) ■ smokfe. The clnnincy, hpv^^yw, ahoul^. 

tSaAPi.iNO, Fike ; .on instrument iKwly ho large,enough tb transmit smoke, otljor- 
rfjannbling Uie grapnel (t|. v.), but differ- wise souh; of uie carbonic acid,vrhich is 


'nig iflP^ie construction ttf its flukes, 
’Aliich.are fiiniished with strong barbs on 
its poiiifti. These are usually ffxell by a 
«iiaiii on the yard-arms ofa sliipi to gm]i])le 
any advorHiuy whom she intends to boiird, 
s.iid are parnciilarly reipiisite in fire-ships. 

Gu.vpwei., or (JiiAj't.iNo; a sort of 
small anehor, fitted .with lour oy fne 
flukes or elaws, and eoinaionly used to 
f i-ten bouts or other striall vessi'ls. 

(jfaxssr.s ;,a very large and vei'y iiiitii- 
nl taiuily of plants, ilistrihnted over tlie 
•.lode eaitli, pud couii>risifig many of the 
most useful of all vogetahJes^ as whejit, 
rye, iKirloy, oats, riei‘, Indian ooni, and 
tlie. .sugar-eane, l)<'sid<‘s a vast many spe¬ 
cies suitable and ornployeil for lodder. 
'I'iie wlioli; faniih ol’ ruminant animal.- 
1 - mainly dependent for subsisi(‘iiee on 
iliflerent sjieeu's of gras‘'es. 'flie roots 
et’ thes(' plants are tihoKis ; the stem- or 
culms' ejlmdricul, jtroiiiied, at intervals, 
c.'illi knots fioiii eaeli of wliieli arisi-s a 
I'aig linear or laiieeolate leaf, sbeatliing 
the stem for some distanee; tlie lloaoN 
.ire produeed fi'otii the siqH'rior -lieatlis, 
supported on a etauiiion jiednuele, or ax¬ 
's. and are disposed in heads, spikes, sim- 
[ileor bninehing, or in paiiiele's; tlieeal\\ 
i- eomjMised of one or I a o sc.iles or glumes, 
ii'( nt'd the oin' above tlie otlier, and con¬ 
tains one or .seieral lloaers, each of 
alneli is snrrmmde.d with oin* or two 
seale.s, dis|MJsed in a similar maimer: tlie 
.'•iiaineiis an’ usually tljr;;(‘, saaietimes one, 
(wo, or six; tlie ovur) is simiile, and be- 
tMiiies a seed, either naked or enveloped 
by an interior glume. Tbr.se jilaiits arc 
lierbaccous with a few cxei'ptions, as the 
bariilioo, which has the hardness of wooil. 
More tliaii «100 sjiecies inhabit tlie U. 
Siftes, notwithstanding Avhich, the grasses 
eommonly cultivated for fodder in this 
vouiuiy are of ICuropnnr origin. ' 
Grasshopper. (See Locust.) 

(Irate ; a frame of iit'n bars, used for 


formed, (iuriiig- combustion, will Iw 
sent into tiip ruoin. This gas is the suffo¬ 
cating vapor of huming cliarcoaj. 

(iuATiAiX, a Bi'uedictirie of tlie 12th 
centurj, was u nati\e of Chiusi, and .was 
the- author of a famous work, entitled He- 
cret(d, or Concordia discordarUium Cimo- 
Mtm, in which lie ehdeavgirs to reconcile 
those eanons that seem to contradict eacU 
other, 'flic (‘iTors ol tins work* whicli 
am not a f»>w, have Iieen exposed by sul)-‘ 
setjnent wi iters. It is, howev'er, a rich 
.sforelioii'.e of the eanorr law of the mid-, 
tile agi^S. 'I'lie In-st cditioiis are ffiosi^ of 
Konn‘ (lo^^'d), four volumes, folio, iind of 
liVoits (]()7J), three volumes, folio: 

(iit,vTi.\'(iS; a sort of <ipen cover for the 
hatches, resemliong. lattice-work, serving' 
to give light to tlie lower apartments, and 
to permit a <'ir< iilatioi' of air, both of 
wfiieli ai'i' 'particularly neeeswu-y, when, 
from the turinileiiee of the sea, the jiorts 
hi‘t\\{'eii (leeks are obliged to be shut. 

(»KVTTx\,' Henry, an eminent Irish , 
orator and statesman, was bdm at Dublin, 
abeiit the year 1750. Ih* liiii.died his 
education at 'rrinj^y collegi', ulieii.'e lie 
reniowd to Kngland, and hi’eame a stu-, 
(h’lit m the Middle Temjile. He was 
calk'd to file Irish bar iii J772, and, in 
1775, was brought into the parliumeiit of 
Iri'laud. He immediately beeame distin- 
guiabed in the op])usinnn, and infused 
that spirit into tlie country, vvliicb in two 
years aroused t ?(),000 volunU'ers, and 
jirodiieed, in 1782, a ix'peal of tlie statute 
of tiili (ieorge I, which had ciiaetcd, that 
tin* crown of Ireliuid was iusciianibly 
eoniiccted with that of Great Britain; 
tliat Ireland was bound by British acts of 
fiiu'liament when named theiriu; that tile 
J ysli house of lords had no jurisdiction in 
iiiatters of repeal; and that tlic dernier 
resort, in all cases of law and equity, vyas 
in tlie lord$ of Great Britain. For his 
share in the iurnuireinent of this conces- 
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burning coal us fuel. (Irates are coin- sion, the Jrish jiarliament voted him 
iiionly smaller than fire-'pluccs iiiU'iidod £50,000, luid u house aiul lands for him 
for the coiisumplion of wood, on account and his heirs ,for ever. Two or tliree 
of the gn>atcr heat binitted by coal, sessions ol'^gnW jiagliamentary exertion 
'riiosc used for hiiruing anthracite should fiillowed, which were ilistiuguished by 
lie mode dcojiefand greater hei^t the rivalry of Messrs. Grattan and Flood, 
than othcra, st) ^ to prPsePt a compara- which termipiRte^ in the confirmed asccn- 
tively small .surface to th« air; for, in dcncy of the former, who became thp 
very cold Weather, the dSr conducts the It^ler of thle eoiyitry party, in the house 
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,j of'^woitt^ons, arid the Iiea^ of Insh' raanrifactui^s, surih as haiiUvai^ AOiir'- 
whig^ 'In l7t)0, although* already avow- ware and.sall^tre; also cotton aiid silk., 

■ , edfy Koalous for concessions to^j^elCadio- 100 miles S. W. Vienna. Of tlic 84,000 ‘ 
^ ? lies, .Mr: Grattan was returned'for tlie city ’ inhabitants, 12,000 are'engaged in «ihe' 
of Dublin, and rei;nained an. active sena- tnanufricnire of chintz and ruljco. lion.. 
tor until'tlu'-premature retell of earl Fitz- 15° 20' 15" E.j lat. 47° 4' Iff N. ♦ ' 

; v' william. Disgusted by the policy which, • Oraun, Charles Hemy, a musical com- ' 

' •'■'followed, and by the Irish rebellieh, and pose^, master of tbe chapel to Fp?:^,ric JI* 
its manifold hon-ors, he temporarily of IVussiii, was born in 1701, at Waliren- 
seceded from pariiament, aiid lived in bruok, in Saxony, where bis tatliar was «i 
, retirement. The project of a union ' receiver of excise. In 1713, lie went to 
. lieii^g brought forward by Mr.. Pitt, a school in Dresden. His fine voiiso pre- 
"'he' once more obtained a seat in parlia- cured him the situation of singer in tlxi 
ment, for the purpose of opposing it. churcli. In 1720, he left tlie stibool, mid ' 
When carried, however, ho did not refuse began to compose for the' church. He 
, p. seat in the miited house of coninioiis, sjient sonie years in'jiruiiswick, as a siug- 
bcing retiiniod, in 180.J, for the borough er and composer, linlil the crewn-prince 
of Maltoii, in Yorkshire. He supported of Prussia obtained him fixjm the dul«« 

, .-the war policy of tlie (alniinistratioii, hut Ferdinand Albert, and placed him in his 
'■ tlie later years of his parliamentary at- chapel, at Rhiiieberg, in 1735. Here be 
tendance were chiefly occupied in a warm prypariid cantatas for the concerts of the 
, and energetic 8up|>ort of Catholic cmanci- prince, which ho also jierfoniied liimseif. 
.•pation. He died in the sen ice of this When the prince succeeded to the throne, 
cause; for, licing unanimously called in 1740, he amiointcd Graun to- ho master ,< 
Upon, by the Catholic body, to cari-y their of his chopcl, and sent him to Italy, to 
iictition’to England, and to present and engage the male and female singers iieces- 
sjqiport -jt in the; house of coinmojis, sary for the newly established opera. * 
when the exeiiious were represented, by During this journey, Graun occiusioiiully 

• his friends, as iiicoinpatibk. with liis age song hisotvn compositions in public, wiili 
and derjiniug health, he nobly replied, applatise. After his retuni,lie devoted liim- 
tliat“hc sbotild be bippy to die in tlie self entirely to comjiosition for the opera, 

* discharge of his duty.” He did in fact die until his death, at Dresden, in 1750. Tlio 
soon alter liis amval' in London, May 14, king shod tears when he heard the news 

’’ lea## tlie age of 70. liis reinaiiis of tliis event. Graun is reckoned among 
•, were intertt'd in VVesfrninstcr abbey. In the most correct and elegant composers, 
the political life of Mr. Grattan there wa.s. The first of his known compositions tire 
nothing teinporiziiig or dubious. He, wius the niottettof. wliicli ho coin[Hised wliilc at 

• the zealous and micquivocal friend to Ire- school, in Dresden. The pieces wliicli 
• land, and to what ho deeiiicti her liest in- he composed while in Brunswick, Rliiiio- 

' terests, from first to last. In private life, berg and Berlin, are very •miiiiorous. 
be was a warm friend, uud, until yeare There are among them about 30 operas, 
had softened bis ardent temiH'raBient, a Hw'music for Ramler’s omtorio for pas- 
bitter enemy. As a public ^icaker, he sion week, Der Tod Jesu (Tire Death of 
bad to contend with a defective voice; Jesus), is generally considered,os his'nias- 
liut his eloquence was always bold and terjiiece, particularly on‘account of tlie 
commanding, comhinipg strength with recitatives and choruses which it con- 
beauty, and energy and elevalion with tain.s. The chnjiel-niastor Hiller has vvrit- 
' elegance. He was at all times animated, ten a Life of Graun. 
and occasionally powerful. Grave, in music, is ajiplled to a soiAid 

Gratz ; a town of Stiria, Ipn the river whicJi is of a low or deep tone. The • 

' M^ihr, capital of a circle of the same thicker the cord or string, the more grave is 
'' name, comprising the nortlKi-n part of the note or tone; and the smaller, the more 
Lower Stiria. It is built oji k very steep acute. Grave, in the Italian music, dciiotca 
hill, on the banks of the Miih^, and has a a very grave and slow motion, somewhat 
dyceum, an academy, and a Ikrge school. fa.stcr than adof^io, and slower than lai^o. 
The houses arc of stone, and (the town is Grave Accent, in grammar, shows 
in general well built^ It has j!J2 churcli(» that the voice is to be lovvered. Its mark 
and chujielfs, great and small. 1 The cathe- stands thus ‘. (Se.e Jiccenl.) 
dral is not new, but was formerly the par- 'Gravzl. (See Stone.) 

* isli church. The moat ^hiking edjfice in Graver. (Srirf'-JSjyfraOTW.) 

the place is a mausoleum crated to the S’Crave.*!ame, William James van; an 

ein]x;ror F^erdinand II. Gram ha.s maire eminent Dirtcfftoathcniatician and natu- 
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ml philosopher‘of the 18th ccmniy. He much engaged in seafaring empidymeRisiV 
was bom in 1688, at Bdis-ks-Duc, and A small niaiiufectory fbx cabje^nnd ropes 
stiidie<l tlie civil law at the university of ’is also curriod on here; an"^ there is, ’ 
Lcrdeii, where he took , his doctor’s ,dc- sides, a yard for ship-lHiilding, in vvhich 
grie in 1707. He settled at the Halite,, several men-of-wkr have ■ built, 

ami practised as a bfprister; but iiip attcB-, Po[)iilation, 6580. 

. tion was much engro^cd by raatbeinatica Gravijva, John Vincent, an eminent 
• n.„i iih|||iic^ oh. which subjects he ^ub- jurist 
;d sot ' 


and ^ . 

Iishcd ^nic dissertations in the Literary 
Journal of the Hogue, in the oondnet of 
winch he Wiis concerned.. In 171.5, he 
was appointed secretary to tlic embassy 
sent by the stutos-general to England, to 
eongratwlate Georg*' I, on his accession to 
the crown. On this occasion, doctor 
•i(i'r!\ve.sand(5 fonue’d ’ an acquitiiuaiice 
witlj sir Isaac Newton, and' was eliescii a 
Icllovv of file royal society, ()n his return¬ 
ing iKiine, he hecanui proi’essor of inatlic- 
inatics aiul astronotny at Li'ydcn, wlj*»rc 
In; first tniigljt.the Newtonian ]>hilosopliy. 
Ill 17‘11, lu; went to Cass'd, at the rcqiiost 
of ihe landgrave of Hesse, to examitie 
ill*' lainou.s >vlu'.el of Ortfyreus, a pi(ifes,s- 
ei | I'Xliiliipon of the perjietual motion. He 
liimSM'lf consulercd it not necessarily iin- 
possihle • to prepare aj macliiiie wlneli 
sliould contain in itself a pnncip!'' *)f {xn- 
potiial motion. In 17.'{4, Ik- r.' .u.-d the, 
diair of [ihilosophy, which lie tilled with 
much distinction. I'lie death of two 
piomising sons threw him into a lingering 
illness, of winch he died in 1742, aged 55. 

I ie possessed great power of coiieeiitrat- 
iiig his attention. He could, for instanee, 
*aiTV on intricate matliemaiical cnleiila- 
tions ill the micKst of a nmnlier *)f ju’ople 
encaged in eonvi'rsation. To his labors 
111 the cause of seieiiice as a leetnrc'r, he 
aildcd the publication ot‘ seve ral works, 
wiiich coiitrihuted to make known the 
discoveries of Newton, and extend the 
boundaries of knowledge. Among thi'sc 
' were, Physices Elementa Malhcmalica, Ex- 
jiirimentis conjimiata, give Introdnctlo nd 
Philosophiam Newlonianam (1720), tratis- 
liitcd info English by doctor Desaguliers; 
MaUisseos JJnivers^ia Elementa (1727, 
dtn.), and hitroductio ad Philosophiam, 
Afelaphysicam et Logixam conlincns. 

GraW-send ; a market-town of Kent, 
tint far from the moutli of the Thames, 22 
miles cast of London. It is a great ren- 
deiivous for shipping. The numerous 
vessels which usually lie ut anchor in the 
river, keep up a constant influx of seamen 
, and strangers. The Iwithing estalili.sh- 
ment draws additional visiters in the sum¬ 
mer season; and, from all these cireftn- 
stances, this town prl&ents a continued 
scene of bustle and nctiray. There is a 
canal to Rochds)»r. ' Tlurinhahitanta are 


and man of letters, was bom, at' 
ll'ogiano, a castle in Calabria, in 1664. He 
studied civil an^ canon law at Najples, 
and, visiting Rome, resided, for sbrho 
years, with Paul Coardo, of Turin. He 
-was one of die founders of the academy ^ 
of the Ar*!adians, and drew’up their laws 
in the style of the Roman tables. In 161)8, 
he was appointed profijssor of civil law, af 
the exillege della Sajiienzu, and, five years, 
aflerwards, he succeed*'*! to the chair of 
('aium law and the exposition of the de-> 
cretal. He gamed great reputation by Ids * 
writiiig.s, which wer*3 numerous. The • 
jifiiicipal, Orig^'«cs Juris CivUis, is con- 
.^Kbired a classical work, replete with ^ 
li'ariiiiig. To the Naph's edition, printed 
in 17l:i,was subjoined a treatise De ImjK^ 
rid tinmnno, also highly esteenietl. He was 
also the aiitiuir of Institutes of Civil and 
('anon Law; some treatises; Della Tra^r- 
dln ; Della Rngion Pottica; De Institxdionc . 
Pudurum. gnd five trage*lies, written on 
the model of the ancients, wiiich \yere 
not favorably received. He was invited 
to Turin by the duke of Sav*)y, and was 
jin'paring to go thither when he was seiz¬ 
ed with an illnesf, and *Iied in 1718, in 
tlie arms of his scholar, Metastasio, whom 
he made, his chief heir. 

(J raving; die act of cleaning a ship’s 
hottom, when she is laid aground, during 
tilt' recess of the tide. 

Gav^tXATuiN (from gravitas, Ladn); 
the act of tending to a ceiiti'c. Or gravi- 
IntioH may be more generally definl'd die 
exercise of cravity, or the action which a 
botly exercises on another body by the 
po\ver^ of gravity. (See .dWrartion.) 

(Iravity [gramtas, Latin), in physics: 
the natural tendency or inclination of 
botlit's toWanls a centre. Terrestrial 
gravity is that force by which all bodies 
are eontiimally urged towards -the centra' 
of the earth. It is in eonsequence of this 
force, that lioiJies arc accelerated in their 
fall, and, vyhen at rest, that thtty press the 
holly, or tliat part of die body, by which 
they are sup^iorted. As to the cause of 
gravity, or its niltutv, nothing is known ; 
and it would be useless to detail the hy¬ 
potheses advanced to account for this 
most imporianl^law of nature. All that 
can be said is, that it apjiears to be an es- 
^ntiai projiejrty of matter, or, at least, of al! 

^ I ' 
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luattar that hafihitlierto becpine the object 
of human investigation, ttuAigh it is by no, 
raCaue curtain that matter rmay not exist, 

' whicU is not subject .to its' intlucitce. 
'This part of the subject appears to be be-' 
yond human comprclibnsion. • Instead, • 
tberefote, of wasting our tiihe in useless 
sjieculalion as to tlic cause, let ns only at¬ 
tend to its effeets, and content ourselvca 
with examining more particularly tlic 
manner in which this ju'iuciple operates 
on material bodies, and the laws by which' 
it appears Xo Ix' regulated ; the juhicipjd of 
which, as de-duced from expurimuiit, or 
from the most unequivocal mllircjiccs, are¬ 
as follows: 1. that gravitation takes place, 
lictwcen the most miiiuu; particlo of bod¬ 
ies; 2. that it is pro|KM-iiouaI to the inass- 
*!S of those I todies; .‘k that it varies in¬ 
versely as tlif! squari' of the distance, in 
pixiceoding from the surface >of the body 
outwards, or from its centre; 4. tliat it va¬ 
ries directly as the distance, in descend¬ 
ing from the surface to the e-cntre in uni¬ 
form spherical bodies; 5, that it acts 
t lualiy bn Ixidies in a state of rest, as on 
those in motion, and that its action in the 
latter case is always the same, Avlii'tln'r 
• that motion lie to or from tlie c(>iiire oi‘ 


which is a great convenience in numerical 
computatibus. From tlie preceding deh- 
nition, we re^ily draw the following laws 
of the specific gravity of bodies; 

.1. in bntlics of equal magnitude, the 
chic gravities ore directly as tlie weigms, ' ' ' 
or as their densities; 2. in borlies of 
the'some specific gravities, th^^fig^its 
will be os tlie magnitudes; 'k in liodit's 
of equal weights, the specific ^vitics 
are iiiver^ly as die magnitudes; 4. the ■ 
weights of difterent bodies are to cacli 
other in the compound ratio of theii' 
magnitudes and sficcific gravities.* Hence 
it is obvious, that,, of the magnitude, 
w**ight‘nnd spceific gravity of a bodj, 
any two hciiig given, the third may lu'. 
foimd ; and we may thus find the magiii- , 
tilde of bodies, which arc too irrf'gular to 
admit of the application - of the common 
rulesof mensuration ; or wo may, by know¬ 
ing tlic ajiecilie gravity and' magnitude, find 
tlie weiglit of lioilieH which are too ponder¬ 
ous‘to he sulHiiitteil to the antiou of the 
Ixilancc or steelyard; or, lostly,‘lhe mag¬ 
nitude and weight bwng given, we mu} 
aseertain their specific gravities. 

Otliei projH’rties rolating to tlio sjiccific 
gravity ofhodic‘8 an: as follows ; viz. 1. A 


attraction, or in any otlu'r direi’tu'ii; 
fj. tliat it is transmitted iiistaiitai iron sly 
from one body to another. (Jnivity, as 
relating to the science of mecliamc.-, is. 
div'ided into absolute a^pd rtlatire. Jlbso- 
lutc fp-avity is that by which a body de¬ 
scends freely and jicrpendicularly m a 
vacuum <Jr non-resistiiig nu'diuin. Relu- 
live gravUy is ih.at by wliieli a Iwxly de- 
.‘x'.ends, when the absolute gravity is coii- 
rtantly counteractial by a imiforin, but in¬ 
ferior foroe, such as in the descent of 
IkkIics down inclined planes, or in resist¬ 
ing mediums. (Sec Inrlincd Plane.) 

gravity is tlic relalivt! gravity ot' 
any body or sulistance, coiisiden-d with 
regard to some othe-r body, which, is as¬ 
sumed as a standard of com|iarison ; and 
this standard, by uiiivei'sal consent and 
practice, as rain water, on account of ijs 
being less subject to variation ip different 
circumstances oC time, jilace,/fcc., than 
Stny other body, whetKer soliil or fluid; 
and, by a very fortunate c.<oiricideiice, at 
least to Englislrpliilosojihers, Bl happens, 
tliat a cubic foot of rain wap-r weighs 
1000 ounces avoirdupois. Consequently, 
assuming this as the specific gravity of 
rain water, aud comfiaring- all' other liod- 
ies with tliia, the same, iiyqabqrs that, ex¬ 
press the specific gravity of,bodies, will 
at the same time denote the <weight of a 
. cubic foot of each in avoirduipois ounc^ 


bpdy immersed in a fluid will sink, if its 
specific gravity be greater than that of the 
fluid; if it be less, the body will rise to 
the top, and lx; only partly innnerged; 
and if tlie siieeific gi-uvity of the .solid>and 
fluid be equal, it will remain at rest in 
any pan of the fluid in wliieli it may be 
jilared. 2. When a body is heavier than a 
fluid, it loses as much oV its w’eiglit, when 
immersed, as is equal to a quantity of the 
fluid of tiie same hulk or iriagiiitiule. 3. 
If the specific gravity of the fluid lie greater 
than that of die liody, then the quantity 
of the fluid-displaced by the part inimcrg- 
ed, is equal to the weight of the whole 
body; and hence, as tlio specific gravity 
of the fluid is to that of tlic body, so is 
the whole magnitude of the liody to tlie 
part iniinergi’d. 4. Tlie sjiecific gravities 
of equal solids, arc as their part^ iinmefj;- 
e-ii in the simic fluid. 5. The. sjiecific gravi¬ 
ties of fluids are os the weights lost liy the 
same iinmerged solid. A solid substance, 
rarer than tlie fluid medium, must evi- 
de.ntly sink, till it displace an oiiual weight. 
of the fjuid. The submerged part of the 
soImI hence always jnarks the volume of 
this equiponderant mass. If tlio floating 
liody have a globular shape, tenninated 
by'fit long slender^ftom, its depression in 
any liquid will measure the smallest dif¬ 
ferences of Bjwcific gravity. The stem 
may be made ’eiactly cylindricali for in- , 
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stance, ahd ■divided into portions which* of cork mi^t "rest on tbe top’ of the 
correspond tO the 1000th iiarts of the bulk alcoltoj. ■ ° * 

Ofdie bdl. Such is the general construe- oft Spedfic Gramtm of Metals, 

tiol of the hydrometer, a very convenient •' X ^ e*. 

inwuinent f(H'examining readily the (ien* ^ 

.liilU nf difrr.rpnt liniitHy TJic stem will *'*' eonve*"*"! Oero to state merely In round 

Sllies 01 dJtlcrent nqilKis. J tie stem win numbers, the specific eravities of the more remark- 

Kcarcely boar more than 100 distinct sub- aWe eubptances.] 

■* iljvib!llk%; but tlie ran^. can be easily Metals. 

enlarged, by attaching, as circumstances Platinum, purified,.19.50 

may rcljuire, loads unswcriiig to 100, 200, , “ hammered,.20.34 

300, &c. One of the ea.sieat and simplest ‘ “ ' laminated,.20.34 

mctliotls of (ictermiiiing the densities of “ draWn into wire, . . . 22.07 ^ 

diflTerenl liquids, is by a set of small glass Gold, purennd cast,.19.26- 

beads, jircvioiisly adjusted, and numerical- “ liainmcred,.19.36 

ly marked. Thrown, into any liquor, the Mercury,.13.57 

heavier balls sink, till they approach the Lend, cast,. 

required density, and Iieeonie gradually Silver, pure and cast,.10.47" 

buoyant, anti the one which first rises to “ hammered, 10.51 

the .surface indicates, in 1000th parts, the Rismuth, cast,.9.82 

sjKJcific gravity of the fluid. These lialls Copper, cast,.8.79 

am adapted for examining lj<piids, wh<ith- wire,.8.89 

er lighter or heavier than water. But the Brass, ea.st,.8.40 

most accurate and conci.s(> mode of a.scer- “ wii-e,.8.54 

laining the density of liquids,.is to employ (‘oba]t and nickel, cast, .... 7.81 

a small glass measure with a very .sliort. Iron, cast, .7.21 

narrow neck, and adjusted to Iiold exactly Iron, malleable,.7.79 

1000 grains of distilled wafer. The cos- Steel, soft,.7.83 

sel being fillctl with any other liquid, the “ hanmierod,.7.84 

weight 6f it is observed, and thence its Tin, east,.7.3C 

relatix'c den.sity to water may he lound by Zinc, ca.«t,.7.20 

merely striking off three decimal places. Antimony, cast,.4.95 

At each operation, the glass must lie cure- Molyhdeiuirn, ..4.74 

fully rinsed with pure vv.ater, and again Sulphate of barytes,.4.43 

dried, by heating it, and tlien sucking out Zircon of Ceylon,.4.41 

the humified air, for a few minutes, by Stines. 

the help of a slender inserted tube. If Oriental ruby,.. . 4J28 

fluids of various densities, and not dispos- Brazilian ruby.3.,53 

ed to unite in any chemical affinity, be Bohemian garnet,.4.19" 

poured into a vessel, they x^ill arninge Oriental topaz, . ..4.01 i. 

thcinsi'lvcs in horizontal strata, according Diamond, . . . ^..3.50 

■ to their respective densities, tlie heavier Crude manganese, *..3.5^ 

always occupying a lower place. This Flint glass,.2.89 

.stratified arrangement of the several flniils Glass of St. Gobin,.2.49 

will succeed, ev8n though a* mutual at- Fluor spar,.* . . 3.18 

traction should subsist, .jirovided its oper- Parian marble, . , ' 2.34 

ation lie fwble and slow. Thus a body Peruvian emerald,.2.78 

of quicksilver may occupy the liottom of Jasper,.2.70 

a glass ve.ssel, atiove it a layer of conceu- FMrths, 4t. 

trfted suliihuric acid, next this'a layer of Carbonate of lime.2.71 

pure water, and then anotlier layer of al- Rock, cryiftal,.2.65- 

oojiiol. Tile sulphuric acid would scarce- Flint, !.2.59 

ly act at all upon the mercury, and a con- Sulphate of lime,.2.32' 

siderablo time would elapse before the Sidphate of soda,.2.20 

water sensibly penetrated tlie acid, or the Common salt, ........ 2.13 

alcoliol the water. ' Bodies of different Native sulphur.'. ^03 

tiensitics might remain suspended in Nitre,...' ^iQO 

those strata. Thus, while a, liall of plati- Alabaster,.' . . 1.87 

■ niim would lie at tlieliftttoin of the quick- Phosjthoniiii,'.* 1.77 

silver, an iron ball would float on* its Plumbago,.1.86 

surface; but a ball ot brick would lie Alum, . . .*.1.72 

lifted up to the aciil, ami a ball of beech Aspliultuin,.1.40 

would swim in the water, and anotlier ^jet,.1.24 ' 
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Ooa},fh>m<,.. |[.24tb]x30 ^neousibocKes, which may be divided 

Sulphuric acid, . . . *:. : ' . 1.84 lengthwiao into rimilur and equal partB, 


Nhric acid, 

Muriatic acid, . 

Liquids, (His, 4*c 
Equal parts by weight of water and 


1.93 the centre of gravity will be the same' as 
1,19. the ctjntre of ii^CTiitudo. .-Tlio centi^A-of 
gravity of a parallelograin or cyliiiderow 
gny ]>rism whatever, is in tlio middle pmnt 


^coliol, .93 of the axis, and tJic centre of gra^y, of a. 

Ice,..99 circle, or .any regular ligurc, is same 


Strong alcohol, 


.82 os the centre df magnitude. The com- 


lijc 

Sulphuric ether,.74 mon centre of gravity of two bouic.-i, is a 

Naphtha,..71 point so situated in aright liiic joining the , 

Seawater,.1.03 centres of the two bodies, that, if the jjoiiit 

Oil of sOsaifras,.1.09 be suspended, tlie two bodies Avill equi- 

Liiiseed oil, .,..94 ponderate and rest. Tints the •ttoim of 

Olive oil, . ...91 suspension in a balance or steelyard, where 

Wliite sugar,.I.Ol dte two weights equijwidcrate,”is tlnMuim- 

Resms. Gnnu., dfc , toon centre of gravity of the two m-ights 

Gum arabic and honev, .... 1.45 Grotn/y, in mu8ic,.is the modiiiciition 

.■.l.l.'S of any sound, by wiiie.h it bcconies detqi 

jsinglas.s, . . . . .... .' 1.11 or low in rf'S|)cct of sonic other smind. 

.Yellow amlicr.1.08 , Gray, Thomas, adistihgiiislied English 

Hen’s egg, fresh laid, . . . . ! L09 poet, was the s6n of a money scrivener pi 

Human blood .l.O.'i the city of London, when; he was born in 

Camphor, .'.. . . .9il 4710, He w'us sent to Eton, and there laid 

White wav. ‘*7 the foundation of his future intiiiiacv w ith 

■’.. "-«r In 

IS a' stn- 
Karly ol»- 

Ivory, . .: . . 1.92 tained some repntution I’or hteraturc and 

Ox’shoni .. . . . . 1.84 Iioctry. lie quitted college in 1738, qnd 

’ . • entert'd himsidf at the Inner 'IVniplo, with 

__a view of studying law, but was easily in- 

’. 1 iw duced to accept the invitation of Mr, Wal- 

' ' ' 'i.I'/w; pole to accomjiany him in his tour of Eti- 

.rojK;, towaidJ the close of which they 

, ’. ae separated, in censi'quence of some dis- 

..agreement. Gray finished the expedi- 

Ehr^from . . . . . ! . >0 to !(J0 ■ 

Fir, from '. . ..57 to .50 

Poplar,.‘.;18 


White wax ..97 the lounuauon ot his lutureintniiacy 

Tallow . '.94 Ilomce Walpole and Richiu'd West 

P(.gj.] .o 75 1734, lie removed to .Cninhridge as a 

Sh(;ep ’8 bone, 2.23 dent of St. IV.terhoiisc, where be earl; 


in 1741. His latiier soon atlei died, and 
leaving but a small pro|M|rty, Mr. Gray 
returned to academic retirement at Cam¬ 
bridge. Here heocxiiipicd himself st;v(;iial 
years in laying literary schemes and plans 
Chlorine, .00,302 of magnitude, which lie admirably ctim- 


Cori<, 


.24 




Carbonic acid gas, . . ,, . . .001 (>4 

Oxygen gas, . .... . .. . .09134 

Atmospheric air ,' \ . .00121 

Azote, .. . .01)098 

Hydrogen gas.i . .00008 

Gravitif, Centre of, in rneehtinivi, is a 
point within a body, throngb which, if 
a,pkne pass, tlte segments on each side 
will equiponderate; that is, iH-iihcr qf them 
can move the other. IIene,o, if the de¬ 
scent of the centre of gravity be, prevented, 
. or if the body lie suspended by its centre 
of gravity, it will continue at n»!t in equi 


inen«;crl, but wanted energy to hiaturc. 
So slow was he to publish, tliat it was not 
until 1747 that his Ode on a distant Pros¬ 
pect of Eton College made its apjiearaiwc; 
and it was only in cousequeucA) of me 
printing of a surreptitious copy, thah in 
1751, he fiublished his Elegy written in a ' 
Country Church-yard. In 1757, on the 
dcadi of Cibber, the office of kuii-eate tvas 
oflfered to Mr. Gray, who declined it, and 
tlic same year published his two principal 
odes, Oil die Progres.sof Poesy, and The 
Hard. Iw 1759, he removed to l^ondon, 


bbrium in any [losition. TJie w'hole grav- , wjjere lie resided for dirceyi;Mira. In 17^, 
iiy, or matter, of a liody r^ay be concAiived the duke of Graltsin prtBenled him with 
united in its ceiitre of gravity; and, there- the professorship of niodem history at 
fore, it is Usual, in demonstration, to sub- Cambridge; inconsequence of which ho 
isdtute the Centre for the body. In hon^ wrote the Qde lor AJ^usic, for the instoUa* 

*• * ■ • 
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tion of that nSBleman As chancellor of the . and^ the Atlantic bcean,. complete the cir-^ ■ 
imiverHity the following year.. It was the cle, and sep&rate'it fiom- Ireland on'the. 
intifention of Gray to Bomcthing more west. The sliape of Great Britain is ir- , 
tlijn his predecessors, who had rna/le tl/e. regular, the outlines being mneh indented 
once a sinecure^ although aRbrding a :by the sea. This gives it a great exte^it *. 
umaxy of 300/. per annuiri; but, his health ^ of cons^ and* many excellent harbors, in . 
won after declining, lie proceeded no far- proportion to its superficial area, . Includ- 
' to sketch a (dan for his iiiaugu- mg these windings, the circuit has been. 

lation s()ecrh. He died of the gout in iiis estimated miles, and the whole 

i>tuniai;h, on tlie 30th July, 177i, in his surface at 87,000 square miles. According 
fifty-fifth year, and was buried with his to the census ofl821, the whole population 
mother in the church-yard of Stoke PogcLs of Great Britain wiis 14,^1,031. This 
Til lliivkinglmmshire. Asa pout, Gray is gives ll>5,persons for each square miloT- 
B]tlen<iid, lofty, cnerg(;tic and harmonious, u greater conj|>arative {K)(niiation than 
Although'lyriit poetry was what hecJiiefly that of any of tlm large European states,, 
cullhated, he woiild'liave excelled in the except the Neth<!rlan<ls. Ifwc adopt that qf 
dulaelic, if a judgment may be formed G. Britain for unity, die ratio stands thus: 

from his noble fragment of An P.ss;iy Great Britain,. 1,000 ' 

'III the Alliance of Education and Govern- INietherlaiids, .1,297, •' 

iiK'iit. As a writer of Latin verse, ho is France,. ,873 

^llr(lass^!d by few, ai|d Ills letters are ad- (Iprinany,. ,8^ 

mirablc sjiecirncne of the epistolary style. Austrian Empire, [oGI 

In Ills disfiosition he waspcciiliurly dwtid- Prussia, . ,.'*55 

mii'^ whieli gave an airofeOeuiinuey and Sjiaiu, . . . ,352 

nmi.iity to his manners,- sulijeciing him to j "j’ 

mncli rid.eule at the Sana- tm.e singularly 1 „, 10,942,646, 

contrasting with the manly strains of l„s to i2,596,803. The , 

(loetry. His general a.H,moments were 2,42i),GiO house- 

uncommon, but bis w-nnt of t-nergy and ^ 2,94i;id3 fan.i]ie,s of which 

perscveraime Tcndenul Ins extensive re- 1^. Vn.f.loyed in agriculture, 

search lutle ofl^-.tive. (hec Mcnwtrs of ^ .^y.}y j,, raam.laetnre or trade ; far.ii 
/u.W,/c,A:e by Mason.) praeeding/' 

GiiAV, lady Jane. (M-c Grry.) classes, 612,488; nudes, 7,K{7,0I8; ftT- 

(.axAT I AiUMA. hee . 'fhe number of acres 

Gkkat Bahama IU.nk. {hox Bahama ■„ Greaf Britain is .57,952,489; of tliese, 

/< C! « n I 34,:fi)7,690 are cultivated, it),100,000 iiii- 

GiiUAr hr. BKRNARn. (tee.- Bemar,l, euhivatod, 13,454,794 unprofitable. The , 

lircar iU.) , , . following culeulations of liaroii Dupin, 

(xRKAT Britain, Geo^aphif and siiow the comparative amount of animate 

fks of. Grejit Britain is Ih.- largest of the ,,,,(1 inanimate forces applied to agri 
European islands, and constitutes die chief culture and the arts, in Great Britain 
(lart <»f tlie British Euro[)ean .lominions. *,i.l France, based on u (lopiilation of 
It includes the countries of England, Scot- (5,000,000 for the former, and of31,800,000 
and and Wales, each of which, as well as for tin-latter. 

Ireland, has a separate article. The pres- . franck. * 

ent article treats only of what (iroperly ’ n,e„ 

relates to the British Emi-ire. The isl- Iluninu agricultural poiver, . . 8,406,038 
and of Great Britain is situated to tlie Commercial and nmnuficturing, 4ji03,0l9 
^ w^st of the continent, and stretches from ■ • , • 

about 50° to .58i°N. lat., and from 2° of E. great Britain. 

to 6-of W. Ion.; beingal)out^i.il^.s in Human agric.iltunil power, . 2.1^446 

Co^-™a>,..d™aS.o.un„g,^ . 
The English channel and the Gennan Recktining the labor of other a^nmals, we 
ocean flow on the south and east lietween whole aniniate power applied 

n and the continent, to vfbicb it was prob- agriculture as follows; . 

ably formerly joined ; the narrowness of frakce 

the straits of Dover, and the perfect am]. 1 nnn noo — 1 1 smiWi 

ogy lietween the chally; cliRs of the o^o- ’ x. »* i? • - 

site shores, seem to prove this supposition, asses, At., 

The North sea washes itsBorthem shores, power, as above,- 8,406,(ft8 . 

while the Irish spa,^!. Gwrge’s channel 1|W1 animate agiicult*! for^e, 874278,038 

' i‘ # ' ' •: ' \ ' 

-. . . . ^ m . ‘ i . • . 
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' ■',, ' ' GREAT BRITAIN. • ' , .'totttl inanimate coinihereiat and manufac- 

tnen. turitig Ibrce of the United Kingdom, is 

Horses, ..l,25(t;O0O =»=,’ 8,750,000 .equittilent to20,8^,0(J7 men;nearly 

Oxfih, asses, &^e., 5,500,13,750,000 time’s that, of Franoe. The total }ippiiar 
Human power, as above, . . . . 2* ,1^,446 .tlou of the British empire is estimated^ 

Total animate agricult’l force, 24I032,44() lodow's: 

Great Britain and Iralatid,. . . 21,3^,000 
The total human force aiiplied to agrieul- Islands iii the British seas,—Man, 
ture in G. Britain is, therefore, to the, total Guernsey, Jersey, &c., .... ^9O,O0O 
agricultural force, nearly ns 1 to 12 ; while Other Eurojiean <lependencies, 
in France, the ratio is as 1 to about 4i. Gibraltar, Maitn, &c., . . . . , 140,OOC 
We obtain similar results from an exami- The Ionian l63es(under her pro¬ 
nation .of the animate force applied to tecliou), . . . j a . i..227,000 

'manufactures and cotiiMieire. The human British India, 83,tK)0,000 

for<-e in.Francc is 4,203,011) working men; Ceylon and other settlcincnts in 

300,000 horses emplojed in these laancli- the Indian ocean, ... 1,200,000 

es, qiny the wliol’c animate force to Indian tnbulaiies and allies, . 40,000,000 
6J103,019 men. In G. Britain, the liilman Colonies and scttlcmeiils in Af- ■ 


force is 4,2(54,893 men; allowing for j:he 
power of 2.50,000 animals, the wliole ani¬ 
mate force is.0,014,893. The total animate 
force of France is 43,581,0.57 men; of 
Great Britain, 30,(547,3^, or of the whole 
United Kingdom (allowing for Ireland an 
agrienliural force of 7,4.5.5,701 jneii, and 
a eeuiinereial and manulhetiJring force of 


rica, . . . . ..243,000 

British dominions in N. Amer¬ 
ica, about. . . i. 1,000,000 

West Indies and S. America,. . 810,000 
Australia, &ll \—New South VValca, 

Van Diemen’s land, ,&c. •, - 50,000 

Total, ..1^8,140,000 


1^0,(504), 39,3(53.(541 eOTcctivc laboiers. 
To these animate powers should be added, 
in both countries, the inanimate powens, or 
the force supplied by wind, water tind 
fiteam. The total number of nulls in 
France lias been computed at 7(5,000, of 
which 10,000 are wind-mills; the total 
force of hydraulic maeVines emiiloyed lor 
forges, furnaces, and machinery of every 
kind, is equal to the third part of that of 
the 10,000 wind-mills; the wind employed 
■ in narigation is equivalent to the power of 
3,000,000, and the steam engines to that 
of 480,000 men turning a winrh. Besides 
the wind-mills, hydraulic machines, &e., 
tlie steam engines of Great Briuiin ari' 
calculated to exert a moving jiower equal 
to that of 6,400,000 men. We have, tiien, 
the jnanitnate iiowers of the two countries 
' as follows: 


'I’lie kingdom of Hanover, with a })opuIa- 
tion of 1,562,000, belongs not to tiie Britislr 
empire, luit to the male line of the present 
.royal family. Thus her authority exlonds' 
over two thirds of tin* globe in reference 
to longitude; and it is literally true, that tiic 
sun ije\ or sets upon her possessions; for 
within this vast range, various platans liave 
noon and midnight at the s^ne niumcnt. 
Stretching also Ooni ihe arctic, circle to 
the 33d degree of south latitude, the four 
seasons are cxperieuctd witliin hei-tloinin- 
ions at the same time. “ TJiis ambitious 
power,” says Dupin, “ presents a spectacle 
unexampled in history. In Euroiie, the 
British emjiire borders on Denmark, Ger- 
iiianj, the Netliorlands and France, In 
the north; on Spain, Sicily, Italy and Tur¬ 
key, in the south; it commands the outlet' 
of the Black sea and of tlie Baltic. In 


FRANCE. 

- ' moil. 

Mills and hydraulic engines, . . 1,500,000 

Wind-miUs,. 253,3351 

Wind and navigation,. 3,000,000 

Steam engines, . 480,000 

t Total, . . . .*.>. . 5,238,33.3 

, GREAT BRITAIN. 

. Mills Riul hydraulic engines, . . 1,200,()00 

Wind-mills, . . ..5140,000 

Wind and navigation,.12,000,000 

Bfoani engines, . ^ . 6,400,000 

•T^tal, .,_ 19,840,000 


If we«addto this l,002,()67for Ireland, 


America, it touches Russia and the United : 
States, and stands in presence of ' 
new republics of the south. Between 
these two continents, and on the route from 
botli of them to Asia, sliu holds the rock 
where her hands have chained the modern 
Prometheus. In Africa, she holds in check 
the Barbary iiowei's, and watches over 
the safety of tlie negro nations. Beyond, 
where the Portuguese found only a water-' 
in^ place, and the Dutch coustituted a plan- . 
tat|on, she has created a new British peo¬ 
ple. The conquesto orher tnerchants in 
Asia begin where tlioso of Alexander end¬ 
ed, and where-lijip Kdman.Terminus never 
rdwhgd. From itbe 4>aiik9 of the Indus to 

. • )' ' V ■ , >. . 
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tbo frontienofChinh, the ooupt^.ii^^ed ' cles, inte which hot Wustiy ctonTp^flieicn, 
by a merc^tUe. company^ im a narrow and inointaitfs tiiat hpmenoe'commerce, 
strc^'^of London. Tims, by .the vigor 'of which, in employed 165,473 sailors,- 
her institutions,,and the perfection of her and ^,.142 sliips of 2,506,760 tons. Brit- 
artsjan island, which, in the Oceanic Ar-: • ish commerce begnii to rise into irapor-' 

toco during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
how surpasses all that has been recorded 
of any nation in the annals of mankind, ' 
The number of vessels enijiloyed m the 
coasting tnide is very great, and lately 
exceeded 10,000, carrying a burthen of 
more than 1,250,000 tons. No very correct 
estitnato eaii be funned of the intenial 
coinnicrce. The following table, from 


chi^lagbi would hardly rank in.tho third 
class, extends rlie indueuc^s of her ihdusi 
try ani||j|^r power to the extremitt'es hf 
four di\wonH of the world, and, in the fifth, 
peoples and. civilizes ivgions, which will 
follow her laws, speak her Iaiigitage,adopt 
her manners, her commerce, li'or arts tind 
Aer literature. Tids imntensc dis{)ersiun 
ofcokiiues, which would rain any other 


,tiktion', constitutes the strength of the Brit- parliamentary doeimients, shows the 
kli empire.” This su|lplies her with raw anioimt of imports and exports for the 
mat(niuls,consuincslIfe manufactured arti- three y<‘ars designated: ' 


Vears'end- 
■tTiiT 5th Ja- 
nminj. 


VatJte of Imports 
at ike ojiiciid ml~ 
uatiim, 


Vtibvrof hl\‘por(sat ojJirtKif ri»/wa/ | 

I''()U luu aiul (D- lUd Kxports 

lOill \\ l||(> 'til''!' 


|).iiiir'-«ti( )>ru<hi( it 

ami niaiiwfSif tuns. 


1827 £37,(Kj<J,l 13 £40,!»(i.j,73.'» J0,()7(;,Q^f; .')l,042,022 

1828 4-1,887,774 ,52,21!»,280 9,830,728 (;*>,050.008 

1829 45,028,805 .52,7!>7,4r)5 9,910,.545. 02,744,000 

The immiier of vi'ssels enterecl inwards and cleared outw:ini.s in 1829 
rcfieiited voyages), was a.® follows: * , 

1 . ‘ , IXWAIinS. ' OUTWARDS. 

^ British. Porctr^n. British 

' Tfinnaaf*. 'Ainim;.'#*. Ttinnapo. 

13,430 2,094,:i57 | 4,955 0.34,020 1| 12,218 2,000;197 ( 


I>om. Prad. and 
MaiiuJ.erpurIrd, 
uLc. todeilire'i 
ralar. 

“£31,.536,723 
37,l82,a57 
36,814,176 
including the 


ForH^n. 
VeHseN. Ti)iniagp. 

4,405 008,118 


Tlic exports to Ijidia and China for the 
same year amounted to £.5,212,3.53; the im¬ 
ports from those countries, to £11,‘J‘20,.570. 
'fhe number of lioi-sos in Great Britain 
is.rw.koncd at'a million and a half; of 
cattle, five millions and a lialf 'I'he num¬ 
ber of sheep in England and Wales has 
IkicueiAimated .at 20 inilhons; tiieir annu¬ 
al produce of wool at 400,000 packs, of 
210 pounds each. - Adding those of Scot¬ 
land, the total nutnher in Grcjit Britain is 
abbiit 35 miUion.s. The amount of wool im¬ 
ported in 1827 w'as I5,}196,715 Ihs; in 1828, 
29,142,290 ; in 1829,30,240,898, of which 
Germany supplied about one third and 
Spaiu QBie tenth. The articles imported 
ti> the greatest auionntin 1821, 1822,1823, 
wefb wood for building, ta,lJow, tea, colliic, 
indigo, flax, raw silk, wool and cotton. 
The principararticles df export liir the 
suiiqe years were iron apd copjier, cotton 
luanutourcs, cotton yarn, ciillery, refined 
sugar, linen and wcKilleu goods. Tlie 
most valuable iniiaeral productions are 
found in the western and northern parts 
of the island, while the southern and 
eastern parts, being composal of 8<.icondj|- 
ry fomiatlorns and allyyial soil, do not 
nre.sent liny^ valuable substances. Iron, 
lead, cojiper, and particularjjr tin, are the 
VDi.iV. , , . 50 ^ * . 


])rinci]),'d iiK-tal.s. The lattiT is found in 
the s()uth-w<'stcin part of tlie island, and 
employs about 10,0(]P persons, to whom it 
yields a yearly value oP half a million.' 
Coal IS the nio.st valuable and abundant of 
the prodilctions of the mineral kifigtlom 
ill Gn-at Britain. The whole property . 
creaied annually in thri U. Kingdom from • 
iiimcs and miiieKals, has been estimated 
by doctor (Vikjunoun at nine millions, 
'file chief manufactures of Gri-at Hrkain’ 
are of wool, cotton, linen, silk, leaUter, » 
glass, jiottery and metallic wares. 'Ilie . 
liihric of woollens, of- diflerent kinds, is 
the most ancient, and may be consider¬ 
ed as the staple muhiifactiiro of the conn- 
try. ltspros|M'rity may he datoil from the 
reign of Edward HI. It is chiefly, coufin- ' 
ed to the soutlierp dinsion of the island, 
and, including the various articles made 
of wool, ia,stated to employ half a million 
of peonlo, while the value of the articles 
anuually produced .is aliout £18,000,000. 
'I'lie cotton manufacture affords on ex- ' 
ample of unparalleled rapidity of suc- 
C(m Unknown till the middle of the • 
17th century, and of not one hundiedth 
part of its prescjit extent at the com¬ 
mencement of die 18th, it is now unrivaL. 
led in ufiy other nation. Mancliester, . 

I ' 
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Glaeigiiiw and Paisley may be jc^nsidered, 
. as the principal centres ofi<tliis branch df 
induati^. The application of machinery 
' ^ has 'cairied if to such on extent, that, not- 
witlistandingt the cheapness of the, arti- 


' ■ 1829 : 

Customs, . .\i>. . 16^1?'0 ,15,961,200 


Excise, 


17,905,978' 


cles jlrodticcid, die total value is estimatetd 

at £20,000,000, and die number of.indi- _ 

vubials employed at from 500,000 to, Total,.£47,019,101 

^ m« A . 


Stumps, 6,575,318 

Post office, .... 1,^7,000 
'Taxes, 4)330,404 

Miscellaneous, 


550,171 


600,000. Linen was early established nsa 
. staple manufacture of Great Britain, but 
lias now iK’en sujiersedod, in a measure, by 
thatof rottoii, die annual value of the wliole 
not exceeding £2,500,OOp. Groat Britain 
is niore celebrated Ibf bard ware, and 
metallic articles in general, tliaii for any 
other branch of industiy. These and the 
'woollen manufactures employ great (juan- 
tities of native materials, wliile otliej’s, ius 
cotton and silk, depend wholly on die 
growth of other countries. 'Pjie total 
annual value of the metallic mamifacturejs 
is estiiiiated ataixmt £18,000,(K)0, employ- ‘i 
mg 400,000 jK'ople. Large iiuaiilities of 
silk goods are made in London, and oilier 
])laoes near the eentro of England, esii- 
mattid to he; woith amiually £1,200.000, 
aii\l to employ 7t),()00 people. Ijcaiher is 
another important branch of indnsti y, and, 
■including tlie articles into v.hicli it is‘ 
wrousrht, has been stated to anioniit to 
£10,000,000 itununlly, and to em])loy 
300,000 workmen. Glass, eai tlu-n ware, 
])aper. hats and poroelain, are important ar¬ 
ticles of industry. Breweries, distilleries, 
salt-works, cojipcras fnaiiufai'tories, A c., 
witli those above mentioned, carry the 
annual, production of tlie manuliictnring 
industry in the United Kjiigdoin to tlie 
f amount of £114,000,000. In addition to 
these sources of iiidii&tr 3 ',tlic hsheries em¬ 
ploy great niunhcrs Jot' sailors, and are 
' estimated to yield the uimnul value of two 
millions, exclusive of the colonial fisher¬ 
ies of Ivewfouiidland. The total amount 
of new property annually created, lias 
been esthnuteii, by doctor Colqulioun, 
thus: 


17,904,127 

0,70g^ 

4,90aE%' 

000,848 

■^P^,659* 


The revenue, for the year ending January 
5,1829; was £55,187,142:—tn^expen- 
I diture, 49,336,973 ; priitcipal itenifr— 

Di> ideuds, iiiteiTst and man- 
agcuneiit ofthc public fund¬ 
ed debt, and interest on ex- • 

chequer;hills,. . ..£28,095,506 

Trusici's for naval and niili- 
t!uy jicnsiou inoney, and 

for hank of England,.' 1, 699,870 

Civil list,.: . 1,057,000 

Armv,.,. 8,084,042 

Navy.5,<ki7,969 

Ordiitiiice, . , .. l,44ti,972 

Misi'ellaneous, &c.,.' ., 3,292,012 

(Eoi- an account of the poor rates,—in 
1827, £7,784,3.51,—see Poor Rates.) 

The fiinded debt, Januajy 5, 1829, was 
£772,322,540. At the close of the great 
Eairopeaii, war (1HJ5), the army immedi¬ 
ately tx longing to the empire amounted 
to 6-10,000 men ; the total ijiimber in Brit-f 
isli pay exceeded a million. The navy, 
at the same .period, included more than 
1000 vessels, manned by 184,000 seamen. 
'I’lie army, in 1828, eoiisi' icd of 90,519, of 
v\hieh 20/^88 were in Great Britain, 40,579 
ill tlie. colonies, and 2^1,112 in.Ireland, 
'riie I‘h India eoMipuiiy lias 270,281 troops. 
The naval tin-' e, iit 18.2it, consisted of 610 ’ 
vessi'ls; of which 131 were sliips of tlie 
line, ]49lrigntes, 172 corvettes, 155 brigs. 
179 of these ships were in service. The 
pa semnel was composed i»f 48 adrmrals, 
0.'> \ice-adniiral8,08 rear-admirals, 48r cap- ‘ 
tains, and 30,000 stiilors.—The members 
ol' tlie diflieroiij religions deunminutiuus 
in the United Kingiioni, ju, 1821, were,— 


■ Agriculture,.£210,817,624 

' Mines mid minerals,.; . 9,00O,Q00 

, . Manufa£ture.s,. 114,230.000 

IiHand trade,.’. . . '31 ,.500,000 

Foreign commerce and si lip- 


Cf^tiiig trade,. 2,000,(X)0 

Fisheries,. 2,100,000 

Banks (cliartered banks and 
Iiaiiking estahlishnieiits),. . . 3,500,000 
Foreign hicpine,. 5,000,000 

Total, ....p. . . «())i9i7i72 


The net revenue, for tlie years ending, 
October. 10,1828 and 1829, waa as folJowp 

r 


Fqii.scopalians; with 6 arch- , 

hLsIiops, 42 bishops; 11,736 • 

parishes,.13,561^19 

Presbyterians; 6U iircshyter- 

ies, 839 ]>arishes,.],8()0,000 

Catholics ; 4 archbishops; 23 ■ . 

bishops, 113 monasteries,. . .5^00,000 
Mcthorlists ; 1,657 preachers, . . 460,000 - 

.Dissenters, 1,350,000 

Jews,.12,000 

The universities ore those of 
a Memhem ill 1828. . 

Oxford, . . founded 1229.5,009 ' 

Cairibridgf',. 1279 _4,830 

Edinburgh, . 1581^ 

. . ' J ® 

' ' I) ' 0 * 
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I, founjied 1591 i 'i iii'., .'',■'^,254 duke of Gloucester, fencjQ to tbeldng, Ju- 
>w, . . . .u . 1454. . v . (>()9 )y22, 1616. 9. Sophia (Matilda), l)ora 

;en,. .. . . 14n ....... . 318 ,Nov. 5,'1777. 

dreyv’s,. 1411 ...... .'180 The following sovereigns have reigned 

n,.li839. 4*37' in England since, the cdnqucst: 

Cdlege,1839 1. NormansJ WUliain I, tlie Conquer-' 

'dors are, Iv the order of the g?irter <''r, 106(>—1087. William ,11,'died 1]00. 
^ tlie order of the thistle for Scot-■ Henry 1» d. 113.5. Stephen, d. 1154 
bunded 787, restoretl 1540; 3. the 2. Plantaopxkts. Henry li, d. 1188. 
•f'St. Patrick for Ireland, 1783 ; 4. Richard J, 1199. John, Lackland, d. 1310. 
ler of the Bath (q. v.), Ibundcd l3l>9, Hciiiy HI, d. 1272. Edward I, d. 1307. Etl- 

I 1735, and in 1815 divided into 'Ward II, d. l.’{37. Edward ill, d. 1377. 

lasses—grand crosses, coniinimdcrs Richard 11, d. 1390. 
ights. The title of the soVCTeign 3- Lancastkr. Henry IV, d. T413. , 
g of the United.Kiiigdom of'GniUt Henry V, d. 1433. Henry VI, d. 1472. 
and Irclfuid, dclitfidctr *»f the iuitli, 4. York. Edwtird IV, d. 1483. Ed- 
f Lancaster and Cornwall, duke 6f '"’ard V, d. 1483. Richard HI, d. 1485. * 
y, duke and i>rinc.e of Brunswick- Tudor. ^ Henry VH, d. 1509. Hen-, 
jrg, king of IJaiiover, sovereign ryVlIl.d. 1.547. Ldward VI, d. 1553. 
or of^the Ionian Isles.” The eldest M.try, d. 15.58. Elizabetli, d. 1603. 
leritsthe title “dnkcof Connvalk” <>. Stuart. James I, <1. 1G3.5. Charles 
reives that of “ prince of Wales” 1, beheaded 1(349. (Repuhlic, 1W6. OH- 
rs jMiteiit. The present sovereign 'cr Cromwell, protector, 1(353—1(>58< 
ium IV (Henry), iKnn August 31, Riehanl Crontwell,jnotector, nTiredfrom 
jird son of George HI (q. v.), late the protectonite*lG.>9.) 
f Clanmce and St. Andix-w’s, earl Stuvrts restored. Cli.arles IT, (1.1085. 
istvr;iuarried, July 11, 1818, Ade- James H, deposed ICBS. Marj', d. 1(395, 
Atuisa Theresa), princess of Saxe- Willi.ain HI (of prongt;), d. 1702. 
gen, borii August 13,171)3; ase(;n(l- Anne, d. 1714. 

throne June 28, 1830. i\o clnl- 7. BRuxswirK. George I, d. 1727. 
The n)\al brothers and sisters are, George H, d. ITCO. George III, d. 1820. 
■lotto 1^111 Matilda!, born 29 l1i (iooige 1 V^ d. 1830. William IV. 


•Dublin, fouhtled’1591 ; .'■''^,254 

Glasgow, 14^. . . V,-’. (309 

Ab^een,. . . . 14^1 218 

St.'^dreyv’s,. 1411 .‘180 

lAtillon,.Ife29.. . 437 

Kite’s College,. . .. 1829 
Tl’hemMcrs are, l-.'tlie order of the garter 
» ^q. v!^% tlie order of the thistle for Scot¬ 
land, ibundcd 787, restored 1540; 3. the 
order of^t, Patrick for Ireland, 1783 ; 4, 
,tho Older of the Bath (q. v.), Ibundcd 1.399, 
iTvived 1725, aiul in 1815 divided into 
three classes—grand crosses, eonimtmdeis 
and knights. The title of the soVCTeign 
^ is “king of the United. Kingdom of'Gn^t 
Britain and Irehmd, deliaider of the fuitli, 

' duke of Lumsister and Cornwall, dnke 6f 
Rotlisay, duktf and jirince of Brunswiek- 
I.Hunburg, king of IJaiiover, sovereign 
jM-otcctor of(the Ionian lsl<;s.” 'Phe eldest 
son inlierits the title “dnkcof (7onnval4” 
and reeciv«;s that of “ jirinec of Wales” 
by letters {)ate.iil. The present sovereign 
is* William IV (Henry), lK)ru August 21, 
17(15, lliird son of George HI (q. v.), late 
duke of Clarence and St. Aiidix-w’s, earl 
of Munster; married, July 11, 1818, Aile- 
laidc (Louisji Theresa), princess of Saxe- 
Meptingen, born August 13,171)3; asetaid- 
ed the throne June 28, 1830. i\o clnl- 
diTn. The nn al brothers and sisters are, 
1. Charlotte (Angnstu Matilda), born 2!)lli 
September, l.'liti, queen dowager of Wi'ir- 
lembcrg. 2. Edward Atignstus, dnke-of 
Kent, who died in 1830, led, by his wile, 
Victoria, jtrincess of Saxe-Ccdnirg, born 
August 17, 178(); udaiighter, Akixaudrina 
Victoria, born May 24,1819, who is heir¬ 
ess pi'csumptivc to the British, crown. 3. 
Augusta Sophia, born Move.tiiher 8, 17(i8, 
4. Dlizuheth, born May 22,1770, dowtiger 
landOTavine of Hesse-Iiomburg. .5. Er¬ 
nest (Augustus), born Juitn .5,1771, duke 
of Cumberlimd and Tiviotdsile, (^arl of 


fireat Untnin and Ireland (or the Three 
limit d Kingdoms of^England, Scotian^ and 
Irtland), Ilistory of. The name Greai 
Britain, for Ihigland iind Scotland united, 
was used under James I, but first became 
common under queen Anne. England was, 
little known before it was visited by the 
Romans, who made it a Roman province, 
under die name of Britain. (See BrUain.) 
When tli(' Romaiis Vvere pressed on all 
sides by the irruptions of foreign nations, 
Vuleiitiukiu HI, in 42(5, withdrew his le-’ 


Annagh, married, May 29,1815, Frederica 
(Carofine Sophia Alexandiina), prineess 
of Strelit/^bdrii March 2,1778. Thou'stm, 
George (Erederie Ale.vaiider Charles Er¬ 
ne^ Augustus), born 27th May, 1819,is heir 
presumptive to the crown of Hanover. 6. 
Augustus (Frederic), born Jan. 27^ 177,% 
duke of Sussex (q. v.), &c., niaiTieu, April 
3,1793, lady Augusta Murray: the mar¬ 
riage Wa8,declm'eu invalid in 1801. 7. Adol¬ 
phus (Frederic), bom February 24,1774, 
dukte ol'Cambridge, &c., govenior-geiicrul 
of Haimver, married, May 7, 1818, Au¬ 
gusta (Wilhelmina Louisa^ daughter of 
the Ifuidgravc of Hesa^assc), born July 
25, l'J5)7. Their childnm are George 
(Frederic William Char le^ and Augusta. 
8. Maria, bona April 1776, married tlie 


gioiis from Britain, iind left the Britons to 
their fiite. Having become unaccustom-^ 
cd to war, during their long subjection to’ 
the Romans, they could not withstand ‘ • 
titp Scots and Piets, and sought assistance. '. 
from the Saxons dwelling near the mouth 
of the Elbe, v^lio, under tlieir icadeits, H6n- 
gistand Horsa, entered Eiigland,aiid cn- 
rircly Cxpclleththe Scots, after which they 
Sought to make themselves masters of the 
countiy. Being contimiully recruited by 
fresh ei-ow'ds of their, countrymen, e8}>e-; 
ciully the Angles, they finally reduced the 
•Britons, who long defended themselves, '* 
particularly under king Arthur, to sub^ 
mission. The linimppy surviving Brit- ^ 
ons were obliged to confine tlrcmsclves 
t) the small province of Cambria, now' 
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Wales, or. to retire to Amiorica, in France, 
. which received front- thein tlie name of 

* Sniagne. The Anglo-Sastoitfi established 
,« seven small states, the governors of which 

■ <’ Were called ki-ngSy but still continued in 
' “ clos*‘ connexion, and held, general nssem- 
' ’• ’ blics. in which, wbat(;vcr .epneemed tlie 
'' ‘ whole was discusseil and decided upon. 
Frojii the year 598, the Cljristian w'ligion 
was gradually introduced among them. 
Egbert, king of We^set, in 827, united all 
tiiese states uiuh'r llie ntune EitglanJ, 
His succcssdi-s wcie obliged to [miv a 
3'early tribute (dmifg-f W) to tlu^ Nornianj«, 
or Dane.s, as tltey were called in Engkind, 
,wJio, in their natal expeditioiw, made 
incursions uj>on the English coa.st, and 
^ had, 4'onqupred a part of tin* countiy. 
Allred the Gri'at roused anew the cour¬ 
age of his nation, attacked ajid < xpelh'd 
the Danes, afterwards engaged lh<’iii hy 
sea, and maintaiind himself in poss(‘Soion 
ol‘his kingdopi. Uis death (901) was a 
great loss to Euglaial, which was again ut- 
ta' I.ed hy the Danes, ati’d, in 1001, eoii- 
( quereU. Tlie Dattes troVerned England, 
mnler thru* king C'aiiiiie and his sons, for¬ 
ty years. They wi-re, h(»w ever, driven out 
in 1041, and the Angjo-Savon i)rince Ed¬ 
ward the ('oiill;s:ii)r ascended the. throne 
‘ of England. He jirejiared a code froiu the 
lutvs of the yaxon.s ami Danes. .Vfter 
Edward, the last of tin* Ariglo-Haxon 
king.s, h^^iied, in KX^ti, wiiiiout children, 
Harold, count of Wessex, wjis ai’knowl- 
, edged king hy the nation. But William, 
duke of Nonnaiidy, who had a remote 
title to the l alglish throne, landed in Eng¬ 
land, with *>0»0()0 men, and the battle of 
Hustings, October l4, in wlii<‘h Harold 
’ was slain, made him ma.ster of tlie whole 
country ; from this be received the sur¬ 
name of the Cmufucror. AVilliam gavi; all 
important offices to liis counriymeri. 
Sevej-ul insun-ections of the di.ssatisfied 
' English gave him a pn‘texl for adminis¬ 
tering his government with gn'at severity. 

' He introduced into England the feudal 

• law, and itnjKised iieavy taxes. Willityn, 
as duke of Normandy, owed alleglan'O 
lo'lhe king of France, wJio was jealous 
of the imareasing yiower of his vas.sal. 
Thus began tlie wars between France and 
England, which lasted nearly 400 years. 
William died 1087, He governed Eng- 

. land wdscly, but with great severity. lie 
was siiccixjded bV his scctmd son, William 
II. surnamed Jtufus, who was o(]ually 
severe, . Then follc-wed bis third sou, 
Henry I, who violenfty deprived bis 
eldest brother, Robert, of the duchy of 
Norniaudy, and restored to the Eiigli|h 


tnaiiy of fboir ancient privileges, but was 
n*ady to sacrifice every thing to bis ava¬ 
rice and adtlntion. He had no sona^ uid 
.therefore caused his dau^ter Mailda, 
who was married to Gk^onirey; coutii 6f 
Anjou, to be acknowlod^d, as his SUCn'' 
cessor, by the nation. Notwithstanding 
this scttlemeut, after the death ai^'fMcuiry,' 
1135, the son’of his 'sister Adela, Stephen, 
coulpt of Blois, wa.s acktiowledgbd .king. 
He was succeeded, in 1154, hy the son ' 
of Uie abovo-mentioiied Matilda^ JHemy 
II, 'J|priiame.d Planlagfind, .count of 
AnjTO. Henry II, was one ol'thc rpost . 
l>owcrtiil kings of England. He n*- 
c« ived Normandy from his mother, in¬ 
herited, from his father, Anjou, Maine 
and Touraiue, apd obtained by his wife, 
Eleonora of Gnienne (whom Louis VII, 
king of France, had uivorced), Guk-nno, 
Poitou, and^ other provinces; so that 
he yiossessed nearly a fourth part of 
France, and far more than at tJiat time 
belonged immediately to the king of 
I’ram'e. But this connexion of the king 
of Em-liuid with Franee, was the oceasioii 
of frequent- wars betwei'n the two eoun- 
tiies. .The long reign of Henry II (he 
died 1189) was indeed distinguished hy 
Ills warlike eiitcrpiises, but was much dis¬ 
turbed, particularly towai'ds its close, by 
his di.sputes with the elaiifh, and hy iho 
rebellion of his sous. Th«* successor of 
Henry' was his son Rieliaid the J,ion- 
hearted, so calk'd because of bis I'xtraor- 
diiuiiy courage, disjilayed yiarticularly in k 
crusade against ibc, Saracens. That he 
was belo\e<l by die nation, is proved by 
tlie fact, thattiiey moked Ilie-cliureli plato,- 
to raise the suni of 1.50,000 marks of sil- 
X er, the ransom detnunded for his release 
by tlii. diike ttf Anslrin, who had imprison¬ 
ed him while on his return from the East. 
During Richani’s ahsi'iice, disturbances 
had arisen in England, and an niifur- ‘ 
timate war with France, llis brotlibr 
.lohn, u weak, tyrannical and passionate ^ 
prince, succeeded him, 1199. He lost,- 
Normandy and other provinces in a^ar ’ 
with France. In his contest with th«' 

C *, he was obliged to submit to great 
liliations, and was com]Hdled by bis 
subjects, 1215, to give them the great char* 
ter [Magna Clutrla). (q, v.) This charter ’ 
was afterwards extende,d and confirmed- 
by several .kings, John, however, had 
no intention of uilhering to its provisioijs, 
^it, as soon os he could collect a etif* 
mdent force, renewed the wat against his- 
subjects, and diwl, in the midst of civil 
broils, in 121R His son, Henry III, bad a 
long, but, tliruifgb Uie own weakness, an 
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unquiet reign^' Under him w'aa establish- fined in' the Tower. Edward, reigned 
ed, 1965, the lower house of parliament, till his death, *1483, with the exception 
or the house of commons. His eon and • of about six months, during vyhicb Jienry 
successor, Edward was.o]^of the most was restored to. the throne. Etlwam ‘ 

was brave, but cruel, showy, and ad¬ 
dicted to pleasure, capable of activity in 
street emergencies, but deficient in judg- . 
nient. After his death, his brother Rich- ■ 
ard, duke of Gloucester, became juotector,. 
as Ids son Edward V was a minor in his 
10th year. Both Edward, and a younger 
brother, Richard, were soon after murder- i 
ed by the protcc.tor, who usurped the 
throne, and ifigned Iroin 148-3 to 1485i, 
when he w'as dethroned by Henry, earl - 
of Ri(;lmiond, who was at the head of the, 
l.!mcastrin!i party. The long wars occa¬ 
sioned l)y the rival claims of the houses 
of York and Lancaster, which had con- 
viibed England during several reigns, 
were called the wars of Ike nses, on ac¬ 
count of the cogpizmice of one of the 
piiilics lia\iiig liccn a white rose, tliat of 
tiu'othcra redone. Heniy VII (1485— . 
150!»), ly Ills marriage with Elizabeth, of ' 
the hi)us(“ of York, united the interests 
of the two families, whichlu.d Itceii al¬ 
most destio\c‘d hy battles, death and nub- 
he exoeiitions. iVotw'itlistaiiding iwme , 
distill haiiei-s, England enjoyed a state of 
comparative quiet during this reign, which 
was in the main fuVtniiute at home and 
lioiionible abro-ul. This jirinee was poli-, 
tie, and able, lint seven', .siispieious and 
uvarii'ioiis. \\hth him liegan the line of ■ 
the lioiise of Tudor (the-name of Heiuy’s 
grandiiither), which ended with Elizabeth. 
His son, IlenVy VHI (150!)—LSI?), was 
ne.tive, arbitrary, rapacious and violent. 

He would have had a, great infiuence in 
the iiuarri'ls between Charles V and Fran¬ 
cis I, liad lie been more dee-isive, and not 
eliangcd eoiitiiiually from one party to 
the other, in eomjiliaucc with the coun^d 
of hi.s })rime minister, cardinal Wolsoy, 
who was guided only by* his own inten^st. 
The po.''sessioii of Calais gave the English 
the means of landing in France whenever ■ 
they wished; hut Hettry’s conquests in 
that country were soon lost, and Calqis 
alone remained'to him. The reformation 
in the church in Gtennany, likewise pro¬ 
duced ail exejrement in England. Not¬ 
withstanding strict prohiliitious, tlie Writ¬ 
ings of Luther were much reiul there. . 
Heiiiy VIII, not without leariiiug, par¬ 
ticularly in scholastic theology, under¬ 
took to defend the seven sacraments of 
the Roman cluireji, in a work composed 
by himself, which Lutlier refuted with ve- ' 


tdii^guished in the line of English kings. 

Ilif was wise aud brave. His judicious 
scvqrita repressed the' disorders with 
' "wfiiidmijc’kingdom abounded, and ho 
made such imiwovcnientsin the laws, that 
ho has Iften called the English ilustinim. 

He conquered “Wales, and made gi’oat, but 
eventnully uii-successfiil attemptsto subdue 
Scotland. Though arhitraiy and j|me- 
tinioii uiyiist,,lie was a great henefiiTOr to 
his nation. His son .and successor, I'd- 
ward J-J, who reigned from 1307 to 1J197, 
was a weak prince, governed hy favoriU's, 
wholly unable to rule, and at la.st dethron- 
eA and most barbarously .murdered, hy a 
faction, at the liead of which was Ids 
queen, who had deserti'd and dishonored 
Jiim. His .son and siieee.ssor, Edward HI, 
who reigned from 1397 to 1377, was one. 
of the ablest kings of England. He re- 
•l<;as(?d liimsell’ from the supremacy of the 
pope, and conquered a considerable part 
of Franee, on wbieh account he took the, 
title of king of tYame, which his siie- 
<M5.ss(>rs retained till 1801. The.se aeipiisi- 
tions were in part lost, during Edward’s 
life, hut almost entirely hy his weak 
grandson and successor, Richard 11 (1377 
—13!)!>), who was detlimued, and died in 
imprisonniont, proliaWy of stiu'vation. 

Ills successor was Hcuiy, duke of Lan¬ 
caster (I3i>!)—1413), who had been ban- 
islied by Richard, but, taking advantage of 
the disturbed state of the kingdom, had 
returned, excited a civil war, and ohl.ained 
pifsseiteion e4’the throue. His reign was 
much di.sturbod hy civil' eoinmorioii.s. 

His government was severe, bin wise. 

He is said to have sufTered much from 
ii'inorse for the crimes which gained him 
the cmwn. His sou, Henry V (1413— 

1422), was a prince of distinguished hrave- 
ry and ability. He invaded I’rance, and 
fought the famous batlle of Agincoint. 

(q.*^.) He died at the age of 34. His 
' son, Henry, VI (1422—1461), was a weak 
prince, whose reign, after the expulsion 
of the English from France, whieli vvgs 
qwing in a great measure to tlio fiunoiis 
•Joau of Arc (see Joan of JItr), was con¬ 
tinually disturbed by civil coutentions. 

The claims of tlie duke of York to the 
throtif! made the country a constant seone 
of civil war during the latter yi'urs of 1^ 
reign; and in 1461, Edjvard IV (duke of - 
York) obtained possession of the throiie,', 

, Henry having been driven |jito Scotland,, hcmcrtce. For this, pope LeoX honored 
- and afterwards taken prfeoner and con- tpa king wiili the title of defender of tfw 
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faith—^ title which the Euglii^i kings, 
tiiough Protestants, still ttear. The au¬ 
thority of the pofKj had been till now very. 
groat In England, and the amount of money 
yearly flowing to Rome from this coun- • 
try liad been considerable. This ceased 
when king Henry (1534) quarrelled with 
tiic Roman churclt, because the imjjm:, irom 
. fear Of the emperor,' rofusetl liis consent 
to the divorce, of Henry fk>in hia wife, 

Catharine of Anagon, a relation of t/liarles 
V. Heiuy, by degreof, Mq>presse<l all the 
convents and ablieys, and declared him- , 
self head oi' the <*hiirch, hut still rotaincd . 
the main doctrines of the Roman Caih- 
' <olic faith. The refonnation, in the mean 


religion, and favored foreign commerce, 
Bhc oflhn trCv^ellcd through t)ie coun¬ 
try, to obtain on acqiuiititance with- the 
wants of Iter subjects. 'By s'uppoHSng, 
the reformers in France, and ftiosc innhe;, 
Nethcrlatids against Hpain, sheacquiretTin-’ 
flnonce nhroaA Her roiations with J i^io, 
compelled her to maintain n gr^Srnaval' ^ 
force. In lOOC, her fleet eonsis^d of 42 
ships, manned tvith 3,500 saHots. Thp 
greatest English seamen, at this tjnjc, were ' 
sir Francis ]>rak<*, wlio first afler Magellan . 
suile|^ round the world, and sir Walter 
RaU'igh (q. v.), wljo established “the first 
Euglislj colony ill North America. Philip 
II, king of Spain, \>hom Eli/.alK'th had 


time,found many adherents; and t!>isdif¬ 
ference of opinion, :us welt as tiie confis¬ 
cation of eliundi properly, occasioned 
much distiirhance. lienry endeatorod, as 
Ins father h:ul done, to incri'a.se tjie royal 
authority. During tliis tcign, the first ship 
of ivar was built in England. Ilenn' es- 
tntilished the fa’s! fleet: but,in order to 
n.rtii it, lit' was obliged to take into pay 
jiu'eigii sailtu's lieloicjing to the ships of 
' tlie Hunsc towns, tlie Genoese and the 
Venetians, who at iliat tinu' v. ero the most 
experienced Baiun's. He instituted an ad- 
mimlty-oflice. After his death (1547*), his 
three cliildreii followed him in succcs- 


oliendeil in m:iny ways, in 1.588, fitted out 
against her the gi'eat tinimdn, to which the 
j) 0 ]h: gavi! the name of invincMe. Witli- 
(uit a ivgular engfigemerit, more than half 
this fleet was destroyed hy storms, and in 
detail. A hlot in I'lli/abetifs n'igu, is the 
execution of the unfortunate, though not 
eiitirnlv guiltle.ss, queen Marj’, of Scotland. 
W’itli illiz-alieth, who died in IfiO.'l, ended 
the line of princes of the house of Tudor. • 
.lames, king of Scotland, sjirung from the , 
old S(;ottish house of Stuart, son of queen 
Mary, who was hcheaded, 1.587, "was the . 
only near relation of Eli'/ahetli (his great- ' 
grandmother, Margari-t, •was daughter of 


siori. Eilward VI (1517—1.553), a prince 
of n mild character, and a great frii-nd to 
the reformation, laid the Itiundation of the 
English Episf-ojial eliureli. I lis half-sis¬ 
ter Man'(1553—1.5.58) acted in an entire¬ 
ly opposite spirit. To secim; Itiruign 
assistance, she jnarried Philip H of 
Spain. This union, which did not jirocuro 
the expected advantages to eitlur jKirty, 
hut produced much discontent in Eng¬ 
land, invohod the nation in a war with 
France, wliich occasioned tlic loss of 
its last possession tliero, (’alais, in 1558. 
Mary died, 1.5.58, hated lor the many exe¬ 
cutions. by which she, laid eiideai ored to 
suppress the reformation in England. 
The nation was filled with joyful exjiectu- 
tion when Elri^alx-th came from tlie prison, 
in which Iier lifii. had often been in ilaiiger, 
to the tlirone, and fulfilled tlie liupes of the 
people. IJor'finnnes.s and [irudence rais¬ 
ed her country to a greiRiicss till then 
nnkuown, and established her own jiower. 
She skilfully moderated tlie violence of 
tlie op{>osing parties, And introduced tlie 
reformation under tlic form of Episcopacy, 
which still (uusts.' She tiwakenod in the' 
nation application to thg arts, encoqraged 
particularly woollen uiaiiUfactures, by the 
reception of many workmen driven aww 
from the continent on account of th^ 

f 


Henry VH of England, grandtaThcr of 
Elizalx'tli), and was designated- h)' her, a j 
short time before Ik'I' d<'alli, to sueceed 
her on the English throne. The union 
of rieotlaiid Avitli England under tlie gov- 
erniueiit of one king, wliicli bloody wars 
hail failed to etfecl in preceding times, was 
now aceomplislied in a {H'aceiiil manner. 
I'uiglaiid roeeived*a tecoitisli king firr her 
sovereign. Janies 1 (1(K)3—1025) was a<*- 
kiiovvlt^gixl 'Without opfiosilioii; but a 
jiriiice of so little energy wiis ill qualitied To ■ 
fulfil tht! exjieeiations, 'wliicli were formed 
at the liegiiiiiiiig of his reigu. Instead of 
securing the ad vantages which political cir¬ 
cumstances might have iifTorded Jiiin, par- 
tieulurly at the time of the jKiace concluded 
with SjMiin (1()04), ho employed hiintlclf' 
with theological controversy, and in writ- ’ 
iiig books. He hud been educated, against.' 
the will of his mother, in the Protestant '' 
religion, according to tiic doctrines of tbe; 
Presbyterian church of Scotland ; but 
wheii he liecatne king of England, ho' 
changed Jiis sentiments, and fiivored, as •, 
Elizalietli had done, the episcopal cjiurch, 
xt^'hiLsr he discuuuti'.nanced the l*rcsbyto-' , 
riaiis (Puritans). ^^Tkis conduct,a8 well as 
his etideuvors to extend the royal prerog- 
ativo, and to^annihilatc the ircedom of ' 
parliament, and" the rights of the ngtion, 
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WHS the origin of the court and country er, to a highmnk. Hcended,atwqVears’ 
parties—in me beginninij more religious, inival war with the Netherlands (1654), by' 
than |K)Iitical parties—^wbteh afterwards, as an advaiUageous peace, which obliged lire 
toftos aud whigs, often divided, and still United Provinces to yield to England the 


dMridc, public opinion in England, jin 
tnis state of tilings, hardly any thing was 
» doi^ifor the good of tlic country. Janies 
■ hijfwfe could hot accomplish an entire 
union -btslwecn his kingdoms, which 
merely iirul the common name Great JiiH- 
tthi. England and Scotland rctaiin-d each 
its own constitution and parliament. In, 
this uncertain state, Janies hdt both his 
kingdoms (ltW.5),,to bis son Cliarles 1. 

This monarch {Ui25—J64h), (“ducated in 
the despotic sentiments of liis father, liiin- 
sclf of an intractabUj spirit, vet led astray 
by ftivoritos, wished to extend still liirtlier 
the royal jm-rogutive, iiiid to make tJie 
Episcopal ehurcli universal; both atternjUs 
failed, and prepureil his lidl. TJie dislike 
of the people tow'urds him wasdnereased 
by the misuctasssfiil wars with Spain 
and l’'rance. The last was concluded by 
a peiicc(l(!:2h),b)-winch England, wiio had 
pnivionslybeen alone in possession of Nortli 
America, gave up Caiuula to France. The 
]mrliament opposed the attempt of tlie king 
to levy taxes at liis own pleasure; and ho 
fotind himself, at last (1641), compelled to 
renomicu )iis royal pri-rogativc of dissolv¬ 
ing the parliament, la this parliament, 

Oliver (h’omwell (q. v.) had distingiiislied 
himself as one of the discontented. He 
soon became the head of the army, which 
the jiarliunif'iit raised against the troops of 
the king. ('liarics, eveiy wlicrc overcome 
in the lit'ld, fteil in Ins niisforiiincs to the 
Scots, by wlioin he was delivered up to 
the pfirliam'-nt, for the sum of £400,1)00, 
and vv.us condi'inncd to death by a liigli 
court iinmcd by the coniinoils, and on the 
30th of Jainniry, 1640, publicly beheaded. 

Tills proceeding did not ociasion any po¬ 
litical excitement abroad, hut only a litera¬ 
ry attack from some writers in France and 
llie NetlierkmdH, who wore answered by 
Milton, then Cromwell’s private secretary, 
lifter llie flealh of Charles, the jiarlia- 
nient nominally governed ; hut it was 
Cromwell who, in secret, guided all. 

^ Charles If, son oftliomurdered king,sup¬ 
ported by the Scow, entered England, hut, 
licing defeated by Cromwell, at Worcestci' 

(16.51), he was obliged to seek an asylum 
in a foreign hiid. Cromwell -soon after 
made the parliament submissive to ,his 
will, aud undertook the govcriuncnt^ele- 
gnted to him by army. Under the 
title of protector, he govcmeil with abso¬ 
lute power, lie was fgared abroad; he 
nused England, pm^iflarly her naval pow4 inojrt 


cummaiid of the sea. By an etmally for- . 
tiiiititc war, he wrested from Swiin lire 
island of Jamaica, and gained forEuglaiid 
Dunkirk and Mnrdick. He dietl, 16,58, in 
the height of his power, llis sdii, Rich¬ 
ard Cromwell, was immediately named ■ 
jirot^ctor; hut his aversion to this dignity, 
and the multitude, of parties which 
arisen, induced Inm to resign tlie govem- 
nii’nt and retire ilito private life. A statq 
of ariaicliy now took place, which was 
ended by the royal p'.rty, supported 
tlie. army under general Monk, recalling 
Cliiirle.s !I, who ascended the throne of 
his father May 2!), 1661. Charles II 
(KKiJ—](iH.5) immediately did all that hatl‘ 
cost Ills father his life, and even more. 
In tiie hegiiiniiig, so large a ruve.nue had * 
been settled upon him, tliat jn this rt'spect 
lie was •independent of the nation; hut his 
inelinutioii to prodigality lietrayed him 
into selling Dunkirk and, Murdick to 
France. A war with Ilallaud, begun • 
wifliout siillicieiit, ground, in the course 
of which the hold admiral Kuyler burned 
the English ships of war ujtou the Thames, 
was conehuled hy the jtoace of Breda 
{1(167), to the advantage of llie Dutch. A 
second war with tins same nation, which 
was very jirejudicial to the commerce of 
England, was cifnciuded by the peace of 
Westminster (1671). ’riiere could not 
fail to bo some discontented with the con¬ 
tinually increasing despotism of tlie king. 
The piu’tics formed tinder James 1 were 
now called tories am,! whigs. To guard, 
against the restoration of the Catholic 
religion, which James, duke of York, th^ • 
brotiicr of tlie king, openly professed,. 4 Jar- 
lianient, in l(>73, ])assed t,he test act (q.v.), 
by which Catholics were .excluded from 
ail ]>uhlic. oflicc.s, and, to guard, against 
arbitrary ari'i'sts, they passed the habeas 
corpiuf act. (ip v.) Charles was greatly ' 
,inniicncej in his measures by the wisites 
pf France. During the I'our last years of 
his life, he governed uncontrolled,' and' 
without a parliament. The English naval’ 
{lower, wlych, under him, had increased 
to 83 sliips, among which were 58 shi{)a' 
of the lin«% declined during flie latter part, 
of his reign.’ Janies II, who succeeded .• 
his brother in ]()85, aud was deposed in 
1688, was an excellent seaman, and p'aid' ■ 
iuucl\ uttentjon to the navy, which hd 
increased, diAing three years, to 173 
ships. His otlior acts vyere unwise, and 
ruinous to Iximsolf. He wished to 
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'tiiakfe tBe royal audioriti' linliniitcd, and 
to introduce again the Catholic religion. 
He met with great-op|)osition. When 
'his second Catholic wife bore a son, the 
^ Whigs called to their assisthuce his Protes- 
■ taut'son-in-law, William of()mnge,stadt- 
holdcrofthe United Provinces. Supftortod 
hy Holland, William landed in England, 
(November, 1G88); hardly a drop of 
blood was shed in titis revolution. James 
fled with his flimily to France. The 
crown was now (U589) settled on the 
prince and priuce.ss of Orange, but the 
sole ail ministration of the government was 
to remain in the hands of William, with 
certain limitations of the royal jMjwer, fixed 
l>y the Declaration of Rights ami the Hill 
of Rights. By tliis change m the adniinis- 
'tration, the goveninient receited a form 
more- suitable to tlie good of the eoiintry. 
From this time, England obtained far great¬ 
er ■•oiisith'ratioii than she had before pos- 
'ses.>.«;d among the govcnmients of Europe. 
Wdliam still continued .‘Jtadtholder of the 
I't,.; :d Provinces, from whence .arose a 
cliiM': union of ilie c'lmitries, which has 
, continued even down to our times, to the 
great advantage of England. Under Wil¬ 
liam, the Pre.sbvtcriaii> (I’iii-itins), till tlnai 
•- continually persecuted, received <-ntire 
■ frwdom of conscienci', the Idieitv of the 
press was established, and, in ItiUl, the 
bank of England, in London, that niaster- 
]»ioce of finaiicial kmnvledure, instituted, 
with a cufiital of A loan 

of £.900,000 was made to tJie government, 

. by the bank, which was the heginning of 
the funded Engh^li national debt. Dur¬ 
ing tlie war with PTance, hegiin in 1089, 

, ;uid concluded hy the [leace of Ryswick, 
Sept. 20,1097, tlie French fleet sutli red, 
in iGJt2, a severe defeat at the Hague, afier 
~ which the naval jiower of England in¬ 
creased. At the death of William (1702), 

; the English navy consisted of 22,') ship.s. 
As William lefl no children, Anne (q. v.),tlie 
sister-of liis deceased wifi“, sneoiid daugh- 
• torof James T, became queen. The reign 
of Anne (1702—1714), aliliomrli she was 
a weak sovereign, is considered among” 
the most splendid periods of Englisli his- 
toty.', The war witli France, on account 
of the Spanish succession, hronglit on hy 
the ailiatico of William with Austria, was 
declared Jlay 15,-1702, and was conducted 
with much sncces.s, by land, under Mnrl- 
Loro'y'gh, and also by sea. (libraltar was 
Uiken (1704), and, during this war, the 
naval power of Spain was almost annihi¬ 
lated. During her reign* wa.s likewise 
" aceonqilished (1707) the union of England 
und Scotland into one kingdom, under the 


name of.Gretrf Brflatn, wfeich liad been 
attempted in vain many ^ preceding 
kings. The two nations received equm 
rights and liberty, and a comnion parllp- 
ment was t'stabfished, that of the Setts 
being abolished. Soon afterwanls, tirc 
auccession to the EnglishUirone(osAm^ - 
who had been married to prince O^^ge ' 
of Denmark, hod lost all her children, 
who were numerous) was, by arf'act of 
])urliameut (1708), secured to Sophia, wid¬ 
ow of tin* elector hf Hanover, grand- 
daughter'of James I, and to her descend¬ 
ants, to the exclusion of the families of 
Savoy ami Orlean.s—Qatholic houses near¬ 
ly eounected with the family of Stuart., 
The }»ea<‘e of Utrecht (17JH), tJie work of ' 
queen Anne, or rather of the pirty con¬ 
nected with the government, put an end 
to the war of the Spaiiisli sucecssiun, 
which had l)e('n carried on with success.. 
By this peace, England received from 
France many possessions in'North Amen- 
ea ; from Spain, Gibraltar and lUitiorca, 
ami eonsulenihle connnercial advantages 
by the assiento treaty. Among Uie many 
causes that led England to this ptace, 
which many persons censured, was the 
extraordinary e.xpense occasioned by 
the war, particularly through the large 
amount of pecuniaiy aid furnisbed to 
other |M(vvci-s. The English national 
ilcbt was now increased tu more than 
£.‘>0/)00,000. England now took the de¬ 
ckled stand wiiieli she has since main- 
tuiricd in all imiiortant t-vents. The quiet 
which this peace, for a long time, aflbrded 
To Europe, ])rndiK5td consequences favor¬ 
able to England. Industry was ngam 
aw akened, and all the arts of peace pro¬ 
moted. Anne died Aug. 12, 1714 ; and, 
eonfonnahly to the act of parliament, 
George Lewis, elector of Brunswdek-Lune- 
hiirg, will of the ulKive-incntioned grand- 
dun ghtor of James I, immediately aseend- 
e<l the English throne, under the title of 
George 1. ^J'his alteration of the govern¬ 
ment produced a change of parties; tlie 
wings became the court party, anil ob» 
rained the superiority, and strong meas¬ 
ures were taken against the followers of 
the flunily of Stuart. Under the wise and 
pros|M;rous reign of George I (1714—1727), 
England gained jiower and consideration; 
ami internal commotions were quickly 
sulxhicd. The king and his minister, sir . 
Robert Walpole, were both averse fo for¬ 
eign war, and the 13 years of his reign 
vverS a period of comparative peace. 
George duid June 22^1727, at Osnabnick. 
Ijiis son and successor, George 11 (1727— 
£1760), confirmed all the alliances of his 
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father, and continued hin plan of.rakintain'^ 
I ing the balance of power'in Europe. The 
peaceful policy of Waljwle, who still re- 
■ mbiiied at the head of the minisl^, was 
dfcturl»ed, in 1739, ty a commercial war 
with Spain, which the nation loudly call- 
, ei^for. Notwithstanding the greatly su- 
pcnol’ force of England, this naval war- 
iiire in^merica was not carried on with 
the advantage tlmt was expected. Soon 
after, England was obliged to take part 
in tlie war of the Austrian auccessiou 
■ (1740), as guarantee of the prjnruiatic sanc¬ 
tion established by Charles VI. At first, 
she siifiporteii her.ally, Ai'.stria (Maria 
Theresa, (pie.en of Hungary and Bohe¬ 
mia),sijeretly and by peeuniary aid; hut, 
after tlie peaeeof Breslau (174‘i), and after 
VValjHjIe iiad been com[»elled to give up 
his place of prime minister to lord Carti*- 
ret, an ardent man, and a hitter enemy of 
Frane-e, the English governinenl openly 
declared against Fi'unet; and her allies. 
An army, called the pra^mdic, was as¬ 
sembled in Cermany, at whose* head 
. Ceorge II himself fought agaiu.sl the 
Freneli, in the battle of Dettingen (.lune 
27, J743). The English Heel defetited the 
Freneli at Toulon (Feh. 22, 1744), and. 
relaiin'd, afterwunls, tlie eommund of the 
sea. During this war, Charles Edward, 
son of the IVetender, and grandson of the 
eviled Jame,s TI, supported by France, 
made two attempts to land in Scotland. 
'rii<* fii-st wa.s immediately IVusrrated ; in 
the second (174.”)), he was at fii-st sucees»- 
fid, and gained some advantages, but in 
1740 was entirtily ilefeated ut (hdlodeii 
((|. \.), and eoinpelled to llee. The peace 
of Ai.v-lu-Chapelle (Get. IF, l/dtl) ended 
thi-s w'ar. England received, notwith¬ 
standing her successes and superiority, 
only the promise of France not lo support 
the Pn*teiider again, and to aeknovvK'dge 
the Ifuiioveriun sue/cession, together with 
some small commercial advantages, which 
<*t>ukl not he weighed against the great 
burden of debt incurred by the pre|mra- 
llons for war, and by the pecuniary aid' 
given to Austria, .Sardinia, lleilmark, Sax¬ 
ony, and other German jiowers. The 
(lifticulties which had existed witli Spain, 
from 1739, were accommodated in i7.'>0, 
a ti*eaty, in wbiph England gave uji 
tlie assiento, the subject of dispute, on i-on- 
dition of receiving,a cojn]M3nsation. Be¬ 
tween 1740 and 1744, Anson performed 
Ills voyage round the world, and' ^adc 
■iliscoverii'B of much value for trade 'Und 
navigation. In the'iirospeet'of a l(^g 
peace, which, however, ^as soon over, it 
was thought best to diftiinisli, ut least, thol 


interest of the nationaldebt, which debt hod 
now increased to m(^re, than £75,000,000. 
The interest of the greater part was Ac¬ 
cordingly reduced to 3 per cent In this- 
manner was formed the conadidated or 
3 per rent, stock, 'so called. From the* 
£b00,000 saved from the interest, and some 
small additions, was cstabli^ed a perma-. 
nerit fund (sinking fund) for the gradual 
payment of^lie debt, but which has often 
ia-en useil lor other purposes. Disputes 
Avith r«*gard to boundaries in North Amer¬ 
ica, which had not beeu settled by the 
former treaty, gave rise, in 1755, to a new ' 
Avar Avith France, which spread to the, 
continent, Avhere it wa * known under the 
name of the seven years' war. In this 
war, England, whose affairs Avere con¬ 
ducted by the great lord Chatham, from 
J7.58 to 1701, wrested many of Jier foreign 
possession,s from France, whose naval 
poAver AAas comparatively Aveak, and ob- 
laineil great uccpiisitions in the East In¬ 
dies, where her forces Aven) commanded 
by (’liw*. lii the course of this Avar, 
George 11 di(*d (1700), and his grandson . 
George HI (1700—18&)) succeeded him. 
Under him the war eoufmued, and, in 
1702, S|)ain took part in it against Eng¬ 
land ; but an end was put to iip.stilities by 
the peace of Paris (Feb. 10, 1763). Eng- 
Jaiul retained a great part of the acquisi¬ 
tions iiiudc in lioih Indies. She never 
had conducted a Avar so prosperously; at 
the eonehi.sion o^ it, therefore, no murmur « 
arose at the increase of the national debt 
lo £145,000,000. The miiiiher of the 
English sliipsof AAur AA'as reckoned at 374, 
the crews at 100,000 men, and the ofd-, 
nance at over 14,000 pieces. Internal ’ 
dislurbanees, occasioned by contests rc- 
sficcling the liberty of the press, frequent 
chaiigi's of ministers, Cook’s voyages of 
discovery, and the war in tlie East Indies, 
eoijdiiet(.'d with various success, are the . • 
jirineijml events of the next ten years. Af- 
ti*r long contests with tlie colonies of North 
America, resiiccting the right of the moth- ' 
,cr country to tax them, the AAcak and ' 
imvA'ise measures of the mini.sters led to a 
war hetwi'cn the parties (1775). in Ayhicb 
France (1778), and afterwards Spain, took , 
art. Irritated by tlie armed neutrality of 
le northern powers, in 1780, England at-' 
tackfcd the United Provinces. P'ailing in 
horattimipts to snhdiic the North American 
colonies, she concluded peace, in 1783* at 
Vei-sailles. The jirinciiial article of the 
treaty was, that Kiiglaiid should aoknowl- 
edge the independence of the 13 United 
States of North America. England euf^ 
fered no urqiortuiit loss by this separation 
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. of her rolohies: she xvAs ho l6nger at 
. the expense of protecting tltOm, and 
, gtuned great advantages from their trade. 
By this war, tiie .national debt was in- 
' creased to £240,000,000.' With the agi- 
.tation of the political world, occasioned 
V hy the french revolution, begins the lat- 
; est history of Great Britain. Eeb.!, 1703,. 
tl»e national convention of rc^ublicaik,’ 
France declared war against England.. 

, This soon became a contest ft>r death or 
lift. The exertions of F.iigland were ex¬ 
traordinary. Large levies of troops were 
despatchedito the continent, or taken into 
English pay there; the English naval 
. force was spread over the wliolii ocean, 

• and W’as a'*tive in both Indies, in the Chan¬ 
nel, and in the Mediterranean sea. In 

' 1801, more than £12,000,000 harl Irenn 
furnished to Sardinia, Prussia, llessc-Cns- 
sel, Austri:i, Portugal, Russia, and tire 
Fn'nch emigrants; these r'xertions wore 
increased when, afterwards, Holland and 
Sp.ain took part with France. The result 
of ttxJ war on theVoiifiuent was most un- 
fa\i>ruble to tlie coahtion. lii the mean 
time, the acquisition of Toulon and (’pr- 
i .sica (179.3) gave new glory to tlie British 
. arms, tliough neither could he heKl. But 
. almost all the French and Dutch jiosscs- 
sions in both ln(lie.s were taken by tlie 
English. Ifowc’s victory' over tire fleet at 
Brest (.Tunc 1, 1794); the tlcfeat of the 
, Spanish fleet, off cape St. Vincent (Feb. 
14, 1797), and that of thi»Dntch, near Eg- 
mout (Ocf. 11, 1797), made the BritLsli 
masters of the si*a. They bloekarh'd the 
hostile coasts and ports, destroyr'd every 
where the cotnineree of the enemy, great- 
.* ly weakened the naval power of France, 
and even carried the Dutch fleet to Eng¬ 
land (Aug. .30, 1799), after the e-xpedition 
; to Egypt had lK*eu frustrated by the s[)Ien- 
dkl victory of Aboukir (Aug. 1, 179H), and 
the foundation of a new coalition laid. 
■At the samj time, the Bjitish eonqncif'J, 

' it) the Etist Indies, tlieir most powerful 

• enemy, Tippoo Saib, took possession of 
his clpef city, iSeringapatarn, obtained im¬ 
mense treasures, and iinitecl the greatest 
part mf the kfhgdom of Mysrrre to (heir 
]K»8ifessions. In tlie mean time, their vio¬ 
lations of die rights*of neutral vessels, and, 
o^" die maritime law of nutioils, had occa- 

,, sioned tire fonrihig of tire riortheiri coali¬ 
tion, in which Russia, Demnark,' Sweden 
and Prussia were united (1800—1801), to 

• defend the rights of ooutruls l»y force of 
arms. Hereupon the English adopted 
hostile measures. But this dispute tvas 
wjoii ended. The head of the northern 
confederacy, the emperor Fairl, died ( 


• I » ’ ' ' 

March .2^ 1801; Dentnailc was compfS-- 
led to resume a pcaccfiil attitude, by the 
defeat at' Copeiiliagen (April 2). 'Thus 
the confederacy was'dissolved, a recc^i- . 
ciliation was cycled without a settlcmmt 
of the princiiial point of oniitest; and tne ' 
Prussians gave iijr llonovtir, of which thgy , 
had token possession. In llie moan<4l!^ * 
France had been reconciled With all its 
enemies on the continent, and iSte pub- ^ 
lie voice in England demanded peace. 
The national debt had increased to 
£451,000,000; scarcity of provisions, and 
the weight of taxes, reduced the imoplc to 
despair. " The object of tlie war, the resto¬ 
ration of the Bourbons, seemed an im¬ 
possibility. The new ministry, there¬ 
fore, at the head of which was Ad¬ 
dington, cofncliidod the treaty of Amiens 
(March 25, 1802), by which, after such 
great exertions, only small advantages 
wen; obtained—tla* island of Trinidad, , 
the ))art of Ceylon belonging to the Dutclii, 
and free entrance to the ports of the euja'. 
Tlie nation, however, were iiiueh dis-satis- 
fted wiih this treaty. Bonaparte also ex¬ 
cited tlie British pride by new pretensions. 
England, Uienifore, declared war against 
France, May 18,1803. The I''reiieh took 
Hanover, extended to the greatest degnxj 
Uieir exclusive system against England, 
formed an alliance with Holland, the Ital¬ 
ian republic, and afterwards with Spain, 
and threatened England witVi an luvasion. 
I'itt, who hail again joined the ministiy, 
dissipated the fear of the last, by exciting 
a new war on the cuntiiieiit (1805), which, 
however, only conducted Napoleon to 
new conquests and acquisitions; but the 
English possessed the eommand of the 
sea, and the battle of Trafalgar (Oct. 21, 
480.5), in which Nelson fell, crowned the 
fame of their arms. Pitt liied Jan. 23, 
1800. The new ministry (Grenville, Ad¬ 
dington, Fox) were inclined to peace; 
hut after the acquisitions which Na(K>leon 
had made in tlie war against Russia and J 
Prussia, and after his decrees of Berlin ' 
and Milan, tlicy could not lie reconciled |p 
liirn^ witliout acknowledging his suprem¬ 
acy on the continent. All the endeavors 
of £iig]aiid> therefore, were directed to 
maintaining and extending her power up¬ 
on the sea. The bombardment of Co-' 
penliageu, and the seizurii of the Danish , 
fleet (September, 1807), increased tlie ene¬ 
mies of England. Even Russia re¬ 
nounced licr alliance. But the offers of 
pedle made at Erfurt, by tlie emperors of, , 
Russia an*» Francaf wort rejected by the 
English goverinuent, liepause it would not 
^acknowledge Jftsqih Bonaparte king of 
■*. 
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Spain. Already had an English army, 
sent to Portugal, ooioMlIed the French 
general Jiinot, and.ttieRussian fleet lying 
in«thc Tagus, -to capitulate. (Aug. 30, and 

■ Sept ,3,1808). The Spaniards, who had 
riien against France, were supplied with 
in^yey, niihtary stores and troops; Car 

•••yenne, the island of Martinique, and tlio 
(otiian inlands as for as Coi-fii and St. 
Maura,were conquered; and soi expedition 
(the Walcheren) against Zealand and 
Flanders was undertaken, but foiled (1800); 
in the next year, however, the islands of 
' Gnadaloupe, St. Martin, StEustatxa, Ain- 
boyna, Bourlxin atnj the Isle of France, 
were taken by the British. Soon .after, 
the menial disorder of the king retiirtiing, 
inadf' a regency mscessary, whieli the par¬ 
liament conferred upon the princt' of 
Wales. The English government, l)ring 
determined not to make peace with 
Fnmeo till .she retired within her former 
. limits, and received again her ancient 
family of jiriiiees, opened the campaign 
of 181*i wuh new hopes. Eriglaial was 
soon the soul of tlie coalition wliieh w.as- 
formed on the continent; the iidlnonceof 
her waialth Avns felt every where. She 
presscfl with overpowering weight on the 
sinkitigpo\\er<if Fnuicn inS|»ain. A now 
war with the II. .Stales of North America 
(coneliid(‘d hy thi‘ pi'aee ol‘ Ghent, Dec. 
21, 1814)alid not prt'venf her from apply¬ 
ing her strength to the aftinrs of ilie 
continent, 'fhe result corresponded to 
lier giY^ evcrlioii.s. The allies entered 
Paris. Welliiigtoii, aftiu' he had deliviTed 
Spain from the French, at th«’ lieadoftho 
miited Eaglisn, Sfianisli and l*ortiigu<!se 
force, cro.ssed the Pyriaices, and advanced 
upon Bonrdf'anx and Toulouse. 'J'lut 
n-storation of tho Bourbons Ibllowed the 
, expulsion of Napoleon, and the ]‘>enc]i 
received a constitution Iwsed n|>on lilieral 
principles, England gave hack, vvitluait 
hesitation, all lier French conquests, with 
the exception of Tobago, St. Lucie and 
the l.sle of France. At tlii! same time, 
slle retained, of her Dutch conqne.sts, 

■ the cape of Good Hope, Dornenira, Esse- 
tjuibo and Bcrhicc; of her D.anisli, Heli¬ 
goland ; and of her Italian, Malta; -and 

!■ obtained the protection of the Ionian kilos. 
Her acquisitions, in respect to territorial 
possessions and political irnportance,were 
therefore very great; especially as, at the 
same time, her East Indian dominions were 
increased by the acquisition of the t(^- 

’ tories of the king of Candy; so tliat tlie 
whole of Ceylon bclfBrne subject to tlia 
British crown. Hanover likt'wise reeeiveu 

' tJonsiderahle (alditions, aha the name of a 
... / ^ ' 
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■kingdom. The return of Napoleo^ af-', 
‘.forded the British arms ah opportuni^ of 
. punitig new feme ia the battle of yVater- •' 
loo, in coiisequ^icc of.wliich Naftoleori' 
|ave himself up to tlte Englis]^ (July 13, 

1815. The political attitude of England 
had been, for 23 years, Warlike. ' All tlic ’ 
wars of tlie European continent, against 
the revolution and against the qmpire, 
were Ix'gim by England, arxi supported 
by Enghsli gold. At last, the object .was 
attained; not only Was the ancient ftithiiy' 
restored ,t(» tla; throne, hut France wasi 
reduced to its .original limits, its .navalp 
fore; destroyed, and its ••ommerco almost '. 
atmihilatcd. But victory ' brought bitter " 
I’rnits even to Englaud, whiclj, after seve¬ 
ral years of peace, came U) tnaturity. A' 
debt, of which tla; capital amounted to‘ ‘ 
more than 40 3 ears’ revenue of the king-, 
doiii, and iuternal. dlsinrhances) which' 
threatened tlic greatest danger, demanded 
from die ministry tlie most cautions and , 
judicious measures. The .absurd o])inion, 
that war opens sueh somres of pro.sperity . 
to a eounlry, us comiiensaie for the re¬ 
sources which it TOiisumes, had been, 
oontnidicted by evjterieuce. Frugality 
and forhearanec from ail siqierfluous ex¬ 
pense, partieiilarly from war, have there- , 
fore been, slnee 181.5, tho first law' of the 
goverumeiit, 03 which the jiohcy of Eng- - 
land has heeome os [leaee.ful as it hadtor- 
merly been wairlike. N otwiihstanditjg the 
English government luis fonnall 3 ' opposed 
the }>rineiplc, maintuined l< 3 ' many of tlic 
other Eunqiean powers, that the Europe- • 
an assoeiatioii of states lias a right to put 
down by Ibre.e any atteiniit on the part of , 
the people of an existing goveniment to. > 
overturn it, namely, ll,ie right of aniied in- • 
lerfcrrnrc, as it called, yet they have care- 
fiillv avoided going tiirtlier than a mere 
verbal explaiiiitioii of their views. Outlie 
entrance of Caiiniug into the deparrmont, 
of foreign tiftiiii-s, aller tho suicide of Lon- 
, donderry (q. v.), the Briti.s}i withdrew ftnin 
t|ir continental system of politics. 

After the leriniiintion of the vyars 
with Napoleon, notwithstanding the eeon- ' 
omy of the governmiajt, particularly ■ 
shown in thp reduction of the army, sO 
great a hufdeii was left Ufion. the nation, 
tind the bad harvests of I BIB and 1817 
had made the necessities of the manufec- • 
-turers so urgent, that this class of the 
nation vvgs reduced to despair. In June, 
1819, distiirhauces began'in the manufoc- 
turiiig distrii'ts.* Meetings were held, in . 
which annual parliaments, and a radical 
,%efonn in die election of members, were 
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tbe -ONiAt 'topics of declamation. • Tlie 
’.' ■well l^wn Hunt was conspicuous on 
. ‘these occasions. The assemblies went so 
/'r^lac as to clioose delegates for a new par- 
\'>'^aiiicnt; and no one kne# what a mob of 
> many tliousands might undertake next. 
Serious measures were therefore adopted. 
Such a mob at Monchester (Aug. Ki, 1^19]^ 
was disjtersed by the authorities of diat 
place, by means of a milituiy force. On 
this Oocasion, nijuiy j)ersoti8 were killed, 
and wounded.. The autliorities were re¬ 
proached, not only witli having used force 
without necessity, hut also as having vio¬ 
lated the forms of law. Jiidicial i)ro(‘ee(l- 
iugs were instituted against them, which 
' ended with llicir acquittal. T1m‘si«| excite¬ 
ments (see Radical Reformers) assumed 
every day a more dangerous character, 
and the miuistiy were compellecl to pro¬ 
pose to parliament,'at the end of the j ear, 

■ extraordinary measures, wliieli, a month 
. Iteforc, had beeu determined iijtoji in 
Gernrany for live yeaty.l Tliese wt'rc 
Jul'ipted by tlie parliament, to be con- 
timicd for five years likewise, ami con¬ 
sisted of five article.*; 1. a prohibition of 
private militarj' ex<,Tcises; 13. of the ])os- 
scKsion of weajKins; Jl. of thi* liberty of 
holding meetings of the people, w'itliont 
the permissioti of the local authorities; 
4. the apjdicatioii of the severe stamj) 
system to pamphlets under two sheets, and 
a tnore rigorous puuistimeiit of libels, 
and of seditious or irrt’llgioiis \vritings ; 
lastly, fi. tlie acceleration of judicial 
proc4!eduigs in case of small ofiences. 
The death of George III (January 29, 
1820) made no change in the^e rrs|M:cts, 
though it produced many iniiiortunt *‘on- 
^ sequences. The dangers of radicalism 
vauished, as peace, the coiise(|iient dimi¬ 
nution of taxes, the , iiien>us(j(l demand 
;,for manufactures abroad, iiarticularly in 
,^panisk America, lictter liurvesis, and 
cheaper means of living, again imjiroied 
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revolutionary spirit had mally existed in 
Eugland, and giv6u occasion to these; dis; 
orders, instead of'tlicir having B]:iihng, . 
as tltey did, merely fooin wont, it wo|M 
■have t^en a very dangerous turn, at tpc' 
time of die trial of die queen. . Tliis triW. 
which Wits brought on by faults and 
sions on bodi siiles, and in which ali 
gard to female dignity and princely liquor, 
was trodden under foot, gave a nCw pre-i 
text, a uewrallying jioiut, to die discontent¬ 
ed. It began ujioii tJie return of the queen 
to England (JuncG, 1820), by aitiossageto 
the pai'liiuiient to iiigiiira into ligr con 
duct; whereujion a niinistfrial modon fol-, 
lowed, proposing an’injudicious personal 
jienal law (bill ol‘ puiiisand {lenaliies). dis- 
creditubh; to the F.iiglisli legislation. The 
jmniort of the bill was, that queen Oaro- 
hiie had forfeited tlie title, rights and iira- 
rogativos of a queen of England, and that 
her niarriage with the king was to lie 
n'garded us ilissoJved. The shameful 
churg(‘s brought against the queen in 
pnrliaiiK'iit, were refalialeil by the most 
bittiT satire upon tlio king.' The ojipo- 
sitioii among the jicople to tliis measure 
was so great, that th«^ ministers dared not 
tiring into the low<>r house* the bill jiassed 
in the upper. The time was, likewise, too 
dangerous, as the iwoliitioiis in .Spain. 
Portugal Olid Naples, followed each other 
in quick siiecossioii. The assassination 
of the duke of IleiTV (Febriiary l.'l, 1820), 
die Cafo-street emispiracy {hVbruury 2:1), 
wen* importaiit symptoms. The crisis in 
England, however, passed quiekljr over. 
The disturhauecs among dnt manufac¬ 
turers censed, as their wants wen* allevi- 
aled ; the jKipularity of the kingw'asrefe- 
tablished by a journey through Jiis domin¬ 
ions ; and die (jucen was almost ibrgotten 
when she died, August 7,1821. (See George 
JV.) But much more serious disorders, in 
die internal relations of G. Briuiin, appear¬ 
ed (1822), and showed the consequence of 
the situation of the maimfuciureiv. The , that disiiropoitioii, whicli exists hi the Brit- 


renewal of specie fiayments, by which the 
value‘qf the paper currency was in¬ 
creased, was also of great efii‘«“f,aiid wiis 
parficularly favorable to the inaniifactur- 
ers. The last convulsion of this disorder, 
was die conspiracy of a haml of ilesjiemte 
men, under the conduct of Arthur 'J’his- 
tlewooth—a man who had sunli from an*- 
spedtable standing by misconduct,—^to ti»- 
sqssiuatc all die ministers. Tliey were 
betrayed. Thistle wood and four qf tlie 
other conspirators were executed, and lour 
others were transportcil, for life, to Bota- 
riy Bay, that great sink of die mural im¬ 
purity of the mother countjy. If inuchd 


tsli islands, bct\>T.en tho great landed pro- 
])rie,iors and the actual cultivators of r||p: , 
ground. The properly of the soil,is hi 
itoiujKirutivcIy very fi;w hands. Besides 
the clergy, who poRscssed about six thou¬ 
sand estates, and the coriwradons, whoso 
]>ossessious mlgbt be reckoned at an equal 
number, there were then in Eugland but 
about twenty thousand landholders. The . 
English law, which gives to the eldest son 
aU the real estate, is itself sufficient to keep” ‘ 
lo^Jior large masses of landed property;./, 
blit the pressure war ■ has ilone still , 
more., In 178^ tliere were 250,000 land- f 


ed proprietors. 


•The small fanners are 

■ ■% .V-, 
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no-yv, alnjoi^' yirilhout exception, '^lante ; ^ equal idivision of taxes,—a measure as 

r* **- /-»..!— 1 — f..... enn- 1 a^eeable to ihft ot>poHition as to the mUi- 

isturial jwirty. No one even dared to pro¬ 
pose the ol)vious measure, of the reduc¬ 
tion of rents, in ivoportjjon to the rise in 
value of the paper, consequent upon the 
resumption of specie payments by, the 
bank:. Tliis iuci'ftase in value amounted 


of whom Mr. Coke alone has 500 around 
• him. In Hcotiund, tlie ancient common 
pos|)essi6u8 of the clan have passed to the 
eiii^. Jn Ireland, tlie ancient proprietor 
weh5^alm<»st all displaced by the coii|i8ca- 
tio|u of Elizabeth, CropjweU and William 
their lauded estates divided anibiig 
a few English families; so tlmt there 
jfiore tetlants fer life are admitted to vote 


to 15 j)er cent.; and the rents should liaye 
been i-educed in ])roj)orti(jn. Some'pro- 


iuthe parliamputary electi(»ns; otherwise prietors, indeed, did mluce the rents of 
'there would be few voters. Besides djcir ‘ their teiiaurrj' 10,15,and even Wpercent., 
own possessiotts, tJie clergy in England biit we cannot say what proportion they 
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arid Ireland have tithes I'rohi almost all 
real estate. In 18Jt^, tlie* IKgh price.* of 
com had sunk; and, in 1820, the value of 
nit»n(.y was increased by the R*pewq^ of 
specie payments at the banks; so that ruin 
tiireatened, the; tenantry (in J'higland tla; 
strength of the nation, and iii In'land tlio 
great nniss of the people), from tJieir iiia- 
fality to fulfil tlie terms of (heir leases, 
which hud been made* wlit'ii the tulne of 
juoney was le.ss. In England, they ex- 
jK:Cted general poverty." lu Ireland, a 
lainine urow*, in constspienee of a had 
harvest. In Hcoilund, tlte Lidiahitanls wen; 
»:xpeHed from their placi's of residence. 
One projirietor (in .\pril, 1820) removed 
fiOO fumili>;s from their farms, intlio eoitn- 
ly of Ross; in the county of SiiUicrlaiid, 
tilt' marchioness of tjtiiirord did the .‘.ami! 
towards 1.5,000 [htsoiis, turning tlieir fai'ins 
rilo sli<*ep-walks, for the sake of greater 
protit. Ill f'higland, this state of the agi-i- 
mltnnil population evcited tar more an\- 
' tv th5h the disturhiuices of die nnmu- 
Sicturiiig districts, hecinise it atlected a 
itioi'c important and energi'tic part of the 
hutioii, and sprung from a dceji ami per¬ 
manent cause ; hut the means proposed to 
remedy the evil were very various. Tlie 
mihistry ]M)uited out, as the true cause of 
Uhis evil, tlie abolition of the ineoiiie tax 
iiv act of parliament, wliicli they hud, 
even in 181(1, declared a victory of die 
rich over the. ]>oyr; die eon.sequeuces o’f 
which were now developed. By this vic- 


boretodiose who did not. The landed' 
aiisloeraiiy sought to throw (he loss upon 
the othiT great division of tie* people, the 
niannfictiirei's, by keeping up the price of 
coni, through the numns of prohibitory ^ 
duties iijioii th<^ inifyirt of foreign com. ' 
A .source of relief, to Which some persons 
looked, w.is dll' reduction of the incomo 
of tin* clergy, which in England must be 
regarded as excessive*, in Ireland as ausc- 
li",s linrden upon the jieojilt;. In Eng¬ 
land, die revenue of the Ejii.scopsd church 
i.« loo great, conijiared with the numlrer 
of die people, and its distribiilloii, likowMi, 
is very unequal and uriju.st. The Whole 
Jinioinit has been reckun(*d at £7,t)00,000. 

on the Rwenucs of the Church of 
tln^liind, with au Irufuiry into the JVccessi- 
hf-, Justice and Policy of an .dbotition or 
ConiiiiuUiiwn if 7'itlus (tkl edit., London, 
18211): and Etniarl^ on the Consumption ‘ 
of Piildic IVinllh by the Clergy of every 
Christian JVation, eU-,. (London, 1^1.) See, 
also, till) article Ecclesiastical J^tahlish- 
ments.) 'fliis iiieome is divided among 
2 arc.liliishops, 25 bishops and 10,500 
other clergymen ; among whom are 5098 
ivciors and -‘liW? vicars. Many of the ap- 
fKiintmeiits in the church do not require 
flu* iicrforniiuice of actual 8t*rvic,e, hut are 
hold, as the Fn*neli ahlH*y.s were fonnerly, 
as pensions luid siiiceiires. The number 
of the clnir<*hi*s amounts to 10,192; tlie' 
nimihcr of the families heloii^ug tp the 
clergy, to If—18,0(K). The clergy doing 


toi^, all porsontil (*.stale, the revenue froin ai’^iml service are iniseraldy ptiid. In 1814, 

.^ .'—.then* were 1(157, among 44(jt), whososalp- 

rjes (.lid* not umoiiut to £(10 each. All 
diat is [laid to the parish priests, of the 
£7,(100,000 belonging to,the Episcojial 
church, is wont £ik)0,(>00, or one fife, 
lecpth of die whole revenue; mid they 
have lieen, therefore, chiefly supported by 
the voluntary contrihutioiis of their jva-. 
risliioncis; so that die members of the 
richest church in the world are compelled 
s;^to live upon the i)oiui|y of others. The 


cnpgal and from the colonial iK*ss(*ssjons, 
were exempted from taxation; in conse¬ 
quence of which, the burden foil ,ahno.st 
entirely n|K)n the working class, and on 
the consumption of the necessaries of life. 
The assuhions of the opposition, that 
the distress of die eountry was the coiise- 
ijiiencX! of die exeesaivo taxes, were ind(M*(l 
not without foundation ; hut all the posii- 
hle means of saving, i^yjticnlarljMhe%ho 
lition of sinecures, iucluaing clencul ones 
t’ould Iiave afforded^ no 
which was to be looked 
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eal remedy, 
or in a mofe 


Kid of the people, and of the lower c!er- 
, would he greadyiiromotcdbyti ditni- 
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. nution of tlie total amount ,of the churdi niimlier of criminal prose^tions sudden- 
t 'revenue, aitd a more equal" division of tlie ly rose frem 80()0 to almost 14,000 ; the 
^ reduced amount. The titlins should be utuuber of ^lersons condemned to death. i 
- aliolisiied. Then, ii' the smallest country from 8!)0 to 1302; of ircrsons transpog-ed' 

■ parish had attached to it a salary of ''£250, to New IloUaiul, from 10.54 to 1734. Af- 
a deanery One of £1000, a bishopric one of ter the resumption of Bjiccie paymeup<liy 
’ £3000, an nrciibiBhopric one of £8000, a" the bunk, the new act of navigatioji^ic 
' little over £ 2 , 000,000 would be requiredadrqrtion of u systetn of economy, uffu an* 
and thus £5,000,000 would be sjivcd year- establislimcnt suited to a time of {teacc, 
ly. In Ireland, the case is still worae. Mr; Peel, in June, 1823, was alrlil^tb make 
In tluit coimtr)’, tliere are 4 Protestiuit' tlie following stsiteiuniits to. parliahiont, on ‘ 
archbishops, 22 bishops, and a multitude the condition of the cotmtry. “In 1817, 
ofrichly-endowed deaneries, reotoi'ieSj&c. seven out of nine of the inannfncturing 
All tliese'nVe mprelv Hiiiefiii-es : ns. ainniiff * rjass Were mjciuployed ; ill 3823, , 110110 . 

In Slieflield,^ tin* jioor rates, in 1820, 
uinouiited to £3(5,000; in 182:1, to oiily 
£ 134 ) 00 . In 3817, tl»;rp were 3(500houses 
empty; ill 382.3, none. In iiirtnuigliani, 
in 1817, of 84y000 inhabiiants, 27,5(K) re- 
eei\ed aid from the poor fund; a third ‘ 
parr of tlie workni' ii liad no oceiijiation; 
th(i remainder were cuiiy half emjiloved ; 


All these are merely sinecures; as, among ‘ 

7,000,000 pco}tle^ tliere are hardly 400,OOt) 
who belong to tlic church of England. 

"Nevertheless, this body of eeclessiastics re¬ 
ceive an inctHpo of £1,3(J0,000, while tliey 
do nudiiug for church or stati'; and the peo¬ 
ple of this country, wlio live 111 gn'at pov¬ 
erty, ai'e obliged, besides paying (he above 

amount, to maintuin tJieir o\\n Catliol^c , . , 

I’ietgy, which they do wiiii sfrict honor, the poor rates amounted to almost £(> 0 , 000 : 
.Thisrevenue ofdie useless I’rotestaiit cler- in 382:1, ail the. workmen were employ ed; 


g\ mightaffoid theiheuiiBofgreatiiniirovi - 
meats in the condition of the, indigent Irisli, 
if the aristocmey of the lunderl jjioju-ieloi-s 
had not mouo|K»li7.ed it. They consider 
tliese places as their own proiwrty; a*. |»i-o- 
visious for their younge.r sons; and the hi-h- 
ops, archbisliops and deans are almost all 
brothers and ctnisins of the nobility. 

Though the distresses \v Inch we have 
s()oken of, ns existing ^ri England sulise- 
qmmt to the re.stonition of agem ral jieace 
ill EmojK^ were somewhat diminislied in 
consequence of the reduction of the rents 
by many of tlie large IniUh^d jiroprietors, 
and of other measures, yet, in Ireland, the 
wants and oppressions of a num«»rousand 
uneducated population guvii rise, lor a 
number of yeim!i, to coiiiinual sci-nes of 
violence. Omi county' or another was al¬ 
ways ill insurrection ; and Iwuids ol' ju-in- 
ed mon,'uiidt‘r various names (wliite boys, 
waged a continual war with the oli- 
noxiouB proprietors, overseei-s of estates, 


the poor rates aiiioiinted to only £ 20 ,() 00 ; 
tiie weekly [lay of the weavers, which in 
]H0t) aniomitedto I:$ shillings, iuiil in 1837 
had sunk to :i siiilliiigs .3 [leiice, had ri.vm 
again to Id—1(5 shillings. 'I'he total e.\- 
ports of Knglanil amounted, in 1820,' to 
£48,0.51,1(57; in 3822, to £,j,3,4fi4,122. The 
[nice of corn was, in .lanuaiy, 1822, IN 
shillings ]»er quarter, and in .lime, (52 shil¬ 
lings. With the e.MTjitii’ii of Indand, ifr.*- 
tiiriianccs had ceased.’ Great liritaiu 
was neiilral during tii'e Efriich iiivaBJon of' 
Kpain, in 182.3, allowed Jiersulijiicls to aid 
the cause of Greece, and acknowlcdgtid 
the Greek insurgents’ right of blockade. 
HJie concluded a tri aty of irnilc and alli¬ 
ance w.'ilh the new American republics,' 
which she formally acknowledged hr 
182.5. A bill for die removal of the ' 
Catholic disabilities was hreuglit forward ' 
in tliis session, and passiui the house of 
conimoiiB, hut was lost in tlie house of 
lords; and the dinorders in Ireland cou- 


ju 8 tieeBoftIie})eacp,,&c. The passage of the tinued. J'larly in the autumn of this year, 
Cathohe,relief bill, in April, 18*U>, by whidi the king proliihiled any of his subjffc.ts 
rii^ civil disaliilities of the Catholies re in from, taking part in the war bctw'een 
a gre^t measure removed, we hope, will at 'Greece and Turkey, from fitting out 
lengtii afibrd permanent <|njct to tiiis af- sliips, or exporting luiihitioiis of war for 
fheted countty. feiiicc ■\Ir.Teel (now sir tlu? assistance of Greece. In 1825 and 


’v 

. Robert) became secretary for the home de¬ 
partment, in January, 1822, he has Ix^eh 
laboring, w'ith much Success, to refbnii the 
criminal law of Great Britain. The num¬ 
ber of crimes which have come under the 
C/Ognizance of the courts of lad; j'ears, 


182G, great commercial difricultics took 
place, in consequence of a mania fm- 
speculation in foreign loans, and in costly 
unilertukiiigs, cmiducteil by joint stock, 
c^imjionies, together with an overloading 
of Aireigii rnurketa with British nianu- 
has varied very' much'with the gcnenit ^^dactures,'*'' NuitieWtis bankruptcies took 
state of the covmlry. ‘ In the year 1817, place, and ^dit exiKjrieuced a great 
which wiw one of general sunering, die sliock. The ifistress soon subsided in 
* y, ■ • ' V . ' ' ' 
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Lontldti, but in the country its effects were cation of a part of the treaty, by which ■* 
longfer felt, and fell upon persons less able, the three powefe obliged thero^ves to use • 
to bear loss. Numerous private bankers, Ibtce, if necessary, to cOmp^ a cessation 
ir^naywitlilittleor no capital, hud engrossed of hostilities in ^le Mediterranean. Au- < 
tiie circulation of their resf)ective districts, gjjst 8, Mr. Canning <Bed,'after a violent 
anfl banlt after biuik' became msolvent, and painful ilbiess. Immediately after hi» 
^Ull^ting tbe laboring classes in their ruin, death, loni Goderich was made chief lord 

* Thus, the entire currency of the countiy of tljc treasury and prime minister. Jan- 
wasder^ged. The tui'scty was so gene- lau-y 8 , 18 a 8 , this minister retired from 
rid, as to call for the uuuiediate, aid of tLoi office, and his cabinet was dissolved. - Tbe 
government Jhdliou happened to be low- duke of Wellington was now made prime 
er llian the mbit )trice, and the oflicers minister. Early in this y« 3 ar, the corponi- 
ol .die mint were ordereii to coin sover- tion and test acts weni alsilished. (See 
cigris widi all possible desfialcli. They 'Corporation anil Test Ads.) In April,, ’ 
were coined at the rate of 100,000 a day, 1H2!>, the Catholic relief bill wes passed'/ '' 
and for one week at the nite of 150,000, (See Catholic Eiiuincipatio'n.) June 26,^ 
and sent off in every direciioii. Besides IS.’10,G(!orge IV died, and was succeeded 
this, liotvever, die biuik of Bhiglaiid was by bis lirotber, the duke of Clarence, 
(ilibged to make teinporaiy issues of one under the title of William IV. In the 
and two pound note's; luifl iliustle'' progiess fall of 1830, after tlic.revolutionary move- * 
of tbe evil was averted. MinisU'rs availed iiients on the (•oiitineTit of Eurojie, much 
themselves of this opportunity to miugatt' excjtenicut occurred in England. The 
the strictiM'ss of the corn laws, and to pro- imiiislry bi'caiiK' unpopular, and, on a de- 
tec'i the tnanufacturors agaiii.st tlie nio- bate (November 15) in the hon.se of coin- 
iiojioly of tlie great landed jiroprietnrs. luons, res])eetiug the, cirilli.st, the majority 
Great Britain reconciled Portugal with against the iiiinistrj'was 25J. The duke of , 
Brazil, and suiiportcd the eause of die Wellington announced, tlic next da/, that 

• constitution and regency of the former lie bad ii'sigiied bis office; and, in a day 
jiower, Iii'r ancient ally, by sending troops or two, a new niiiiistiy was formed, at tlie 
to her assistane.e, at the closi' of 182<>, and head of wliieli was earl Gre 3 ^ Mr. Broiig- 
I»reventC(l Spam from forcibly interfering 1 nun av as a](pointed lonl cliaiicellor; lord 
m her afliius. ('anning himself Jiad pre- Go.iericli, .secretary of the coluiiiai depart- 
vioiisly been in i'aris, to take measures ment; the manpns of Anglesea, lord lieu- 
Avith the F'reiich caliiiiet for the peace of tenant of Ireland ;Jord Hill, coiiunaiider 
the Pciiiiisuln; and the three great powers, in chief; lord Altlioq), chancellor of the 
Austria, Russia and Pnis.sia, left to the exchequer; the marquis of Lansdowne, 
Rritish and B'reneh caliiiiets the conduct president of tlie council, &c., &c.—^For 
of this business. At tlie same time, Eiig- infliriiiutioii resjiecting British commerce, 
laud united with Russia (April 4, 182t>), the soul of British politics, see the articles' 
at St, Petersburg, to iiuluce,ajRl, if neces- Comnwrer of the IVorld, East India Com- ■ 
s>arj', to compel, the Porte to discontinue pam/, huiia, Bank, &c. B’or tlie internal 
hostilities against the Grei'k.s. Jammry navigiitionof England,see.Canals. Forftir- 
.5, 1827, the duke of York ilied, in tlie tlier iiiffmnatiou, see the articles Engiowt^ 
•'^Itb year of bis age. I'Vbniary 17, lord Scollaiul, Jrdand, Chatham, Bwke,Fox,Pitt, \ 
Liverjiool, the prime niiiiisler, was taken CanningsfkcUinp:to'ii, Londonderry, Si.c.,th^ 
alarmingly ill. The bill for the cm.-uiei- diilereiit English sovereigns, JVationr 
jMitioii of'the Catholics was hi-ought for- n/i?eW, and others; likewise Ae History of 
ward uv March, and, on the 7th insUuit, Hume and Smollett, continued by William 
'Wi* lost ill tlie bouse of commons, the Itnies, in his Histoiy of England duringthe 
vote being 272 for and 27(! against it. ReignofGeorge III(L6ndon,1825,3vote.). 
April 13, Mr. Calming was aiiuouiiced as This work of Jones is not sufticicnllyimpar- 
firsi lord ol the ireasury aiid prime minis- tial, ThoHistory of England, from the first ‘ 
t'-r, ujiou which oc(‘,a.siou tlie nltra-to]^ Invasion by the Romans to the Accession- 
members of the cabinet .seceded, a whig of Mary, bv the Catliolic clergyman dofc-. 
ministry was formed, and a bitter opposi- tor Lingarti (2d edit, 6 vols. 4to. London, 
tion commenced on tlinpai t of the tones. J825), and tlie continuation to George HI 
July 6,1827, the ]ilonipotentiai-ie 8 of Bus- , (in all 8 vols. 4to.), is of authority, and well 

^ siii ^id Fi'ance, at Loudon, subseriboi^, written; but with regard to cJiurch histo- 
wihlord Dudley, tliejjpaty oy^ition,, ry, the views are ^ial and limited. Sha- 
Ibr the settlenumt of the affairs oT Greecet^ rou Turner’s works show much iiivestiga- 
(q. v.| The battle of Navagino was ]>rol)- ^n and impartiality. They are, 1. Ins 
ably hastened by tlie uuatithorized publi- Historj’ of the Anglo-Saxons, from their 

,... 
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first Appearance on the Elbe, and their In- 
▼aaon of England, to the'Norman Cofi- 
quost'(4th edit. 3 vola, London,! S24); 9. his 
History ofEngland duHngthe Middle Ages, 
from William the Conqueror to Henry \TII 
{2d edif.jfi vols., London, 1825, et wh].) ; 3. 
his History «if tl>e. Rejgns of Edwartl VI, 
Maty and Elizulreth, Sir James Mackin* 
tosli’s Ilistoiy ol'Eiigland (1st vol. London, 
1830,. reprinted Pliiltideljdiia, 18J10]; also 
HallaniV Constitutional Ilistoiy ol Eng¬ 
land ; Guizot’s Collection (ks Memoires 


dnuj^iter of an English Inwj’er (lord 
Clarendon). The English gentry enjoy 
no exempiion from taxes or otlier civil 
burdens; the ptHsrs, indeed, are Oxempfed 
from the perlbmuince of many little jiuli- 
lic Htirvices, such as sitting on juries, Sbc. 
They have also a right to be tried ' 

hou^ of lords on indictments for treason, or** 
felony,or misprision thereof; but tlw admin¬ 
istration of justice bclbre this tilbunal is 
as strict as m the ordinary courts. Tlieir 
jicrsons cannot be.arrested in civil cases. 


rdalifs i la Rh<ohition il'Jlngletirre (Paris, I’lie ciA’il state of the English nation has 
1823). Lord John Russel’s llisiory of ai‘(|uired its prescht oi^puiizutioiiy like the 
tlic English Government and Constitution other institutions of tjie country, by a grad- 
/rom the Reign of Henry' VIH to tlie lat- ual developement, and modifications suited 
est Time. Giiorge Moore's Histoty of the to the sfiiritof the age, hut retarded by the 
British Revolution of l(i88, tS,'c. Vorsta- altaclunent of the nation to old custoins. 
tistical and political infiirniation, st'e tlie The nobility .still beare truces of the Saxon 
Ldtrts sur P.^nfrlttcm, by the baron do times, idthougb tlic Sa.xons cannot strictly 
Staid Ih'lsteiii (Paris, 182.'>). Th>'Leitres be said to have hud a hereditary nobility, 
de i^aint James (Ge:ic\a, 1810—2(J, .5 vols.), in tlie modern ssnse of the word. Their 
also d.;sen«* atti'iition, as do the lai/ngcs athelings were only' the meinliors of the* 
dans la Grandc-lintagne, rrlatirnncid nur royal lainih, and pirobably only the sons 
Sc'i .ics publics de la (tu('rrc,d( la Marine, and grandsons of the king. Tlie arcl - 
li iVi Ponls it Chnnssd r,an Comnwree it a hi.shop of England, by xirtue of his spli- 
il'Indiistrk, dcpitis 181(1, !'y baron Ch. J)u- itual ilignity, and not,us home have stated, 
pin (l.sted. 1820,2(1 ed. Paris, lt2.5,3 imrts,, in the eharaeter of landed proprietor, was 
eacliof2voK) Lowe’s work on the eoiidi- equal to them in rank and i*rivilegeh, 
tionofagrieulrure,comincrcc and finance in and hud tlu' same xciregild. The countiy 
Engliual '(18231 desen es to be iiientioned. was ciixided into shires, uftenvards calleil 
1. The Civil Stale. The English nation counties, each of which was go\erned by 
may Ixi considered as divided into tliree an ealdonnan ; hut this dignilv was not 
vlu^scb, the nohUitp, ger\^rij and rommonallIf. hereditary. (8ee .'J/aVniwin.) Among the* • 
Jlic clergy do not' form a'separate estate, as friieineii, (he roy al ofiicers and tlianes eii- 
ih most countries of Eiiroiw-. Tlie laws, joyed particuliu- privileges; Imt tlieir dig- 
however, acknowledge only two distiiie- iiity was not liortdifary, and the eeorls, or,, 
tioms, theiioliility and the coininonallVjthe hushaiidiiieu, attiuned the same rank, 

• latmr including tlie geiitiy. The distiuc- when tiiey owned fi\e hides of Imid, lo¬ 
tion between tiie nhliility and eomuionalty getlar with iv chapel, a kitchen, a ball and 
is by no means like that hctw(;eri the patri- a Iwdl. A merchant, who had made three 
cians and plebeians in ancient Rome, nor \oyages on his own account received the 
that between the nobles and citizens of title of ihane. The free peasants (ac- 
Franre in the last century', liitennai l iages, coi-ding to their various relations to Jhe 
ij is welMuio’W'n, are usual: the eldest son soil, called eeorls, eotsets, bovarii, bowers, 
only inherits the nuik and titles of tlie ai'- burr), the serls or bondsmen, employed 
eestor; tlie way to the highest dignities is jiailly in personal services, and jiaitly in 
always open to udeiit and merit, and tlie the cultivation of the ground (in Saxon , 
privileges of noliility are not of a kiud.to iheomnen esne, in Danish thrads), iifode, 
wpund the self-respect of a commoner, tip the rest of.^the jieople. The lines of 
The gentry is not, like the lower nobility' distinction berween these difiTereiit classes 

• ill many counti'ics, separated Ity polil,i- were not very broad, and it was not difTit 
.cal jirivileges from the conimenalty, hut cult fora serf to become a freeman, a ftwe- 
.sits with it in the' housi* of commons, man a thane, and a tliane an ealdomnni. 

where wealth,' industry, talent aiul Towards the end of the Saxon jieriod, 

' knowledge are the great moving iiowers. there was a tendency to render all these 
Nor haVe tlie. high Ecclesiastical dignities distinctions hereditary', which was com-, 
(as ill some cases in Gcnriniiy), nor the uleted and fixed by the Nonnaii conijuest. 
great offices of state, been connected with Tlv> dignity of governor of a county be- • 
birth. Two queens ha/e reigned in Eng-^came HEreditarj^iiJ fiiudal, but in tlie 
' land (Mary luid Anne), whose motliCT,^ coin-se of a (jeiituty, had <;cased to be nay 
Ann Ilyde (wife of James II), was (tile thing more tnan titular. , In the reign of , 
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•. king John, th^ earls, the descendants of 
the former governors, were merely the 
first class of Imrons, generally, indeed, with 
great landed eSt^fts, but without any offi¬ 
cial character. This had devolved on the 
slierifls {sfare-eerefan, vke-comitesj exacic^ 
reeves or the shire), who have con- 
** liuuod to the' present time. The wliole 
propertji^of tlie soil was vested in the 
king, as the lord paramount, after the con¬ 
quest, and every thing became Jiereditary; 
even the bishojw and inrtred abbots lie- 
edme barons The holders of fiefs, oblig¬ 
ed to fender military service for their 
* laiidd, constituted the kiiightiiood ; the 
nobility, consisting of tlie two cltisses of 
earls and barons, had a seat in parliament, 
where the knigliLs appeared only by dej)- 
utics. That amidst these changes many 
im; husitandmen should be com cried 
into vilklns, is not astonishing; yet the 
eoimn'ons, particularly the city of London, 
had iHJCOine so powerful, and the free¬ 
holders so numerous, that the tendency to 
liberty in the nation was decided. Tiie 
risings of the jHiople against the oppres¬ 
sions of the barons in tlie n*ign of llieii- 
anl 11 (l.'lBl), when the alMilitiun of slave- 
n- and its' coiiseijucnt gricv!mce.s was de¬ 
manded, showed to wliat the nation was 
Tending, and hefon* two hundred years 
allerwimls, every trace of villeiuige had ilis- 
ap|)(*ar(.‘d. The landed proprietors, of all 
ci:isse.H, part\cii>atcd, us freoholde-rs, in tlie. 
(Jioice of ineiubers of parliament; the 
tenants only, who had no property in tlie. 
soil, and the copyholders,«who were orig¬ 
inally tenants jif will, and afterwards ae- 
, quired a certain limited proiierly in tlie 
soil, were not admitted to this '])ri\ ilegct. 

' To the two ranks of nobility ahove.-iiieu- 
tioned, three othei's were afterwards adiled. 

■ Edward ill, in the brilliant perjod of his 
conquests, created his eldest son duke of 
ConiwaJl (1337), atul establish<?d for his 
younger sons the ducal dignities of Clar¬ 
ence and Lancaster (13(i3). Kichard II 
not only en'uted his uncles dukes of Y ork 
an# Gloucester, hut be.8towed on his fii- 
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nuhierous condemnations foe lii^ treason,' ^ 
most of them became extinct. There urer 
now, only two dukes, whose titles date 
from a jicriod antecedent to the reign of 
Charles II—the duke of Norfolk (from 
14831, and the duke of Somerset (Brom 
J54(j). Charles II bestowed the title on 
his natural sons. Since the accession' of 
George III, it has been liestowed only on 
the royal princes, the duke of Wellington 
and the duke of Buckingham. The lat-, 
ter arc ijic only pei'sotis who liav'e receiv¬ 
ed this honor sinee- 17(5f>. There are at ' 
pi-escnt 18 English dukes, 8 Scottisii (of ^ 
whom two arc also English dukes) and 1 
Irish. The title of marquis was intre-* 
diiccd in the time of Richard 11. It is tlie ' 
next in rank to the ducal dignity. , In 
1789,tli<‘re was only one marquis in Eng- * 
land ; there are now 18, 3 in Scotland, 14 
ill indand. l\'c.\t in degit'e are the earls 
(q. V.), the uld(;st ol‘ all thesp titles. The 
litle of \iscouiit was introduced during 
the reign of Henry VI. The prtWil 
nuiiiher of earls is IHl in England, 44 iu . 
Scotland, 74 in Ireland ; of-vWounts, 19 
in Englmid, 4 in Seotiuiid, 42 in Ireland, 
'rjie barons in England are 111, in Scot¬ 
land 22, in Ireland 58. Tiicse numbers 
designate individuals, not tides. The iiuiii- 
Ixn* of titles is iiiuch more numerous, most 
df the higher nobility hiiving several. 
Thej' ai’c elassed here according to the 
titles by wliieb tlicy arc generally known. 
('I'here are, besides, official barons,'as bar¬ 
ons of the e.xeliecjuer, barons of the cinque 
pons, &.e., who are not peers, have no 
seat m the upper Jiouse, and wJiose title 
is not hereditary.) Each individual of 
tlie higlier nobility is i-allcd lord, and is a 
l>eer of the realm. Tlie title of lord is 
also attached to the dignity of mayor df 
London, but only during the term inof of¬ 
fice. Tlie archbishops ilnd bisiio^ of . 
tlie cliurcli of Englani^, have also the 
jtri^ ileges of die, liigher nobility, of which 
tlie chief is a seat in the houi^e Of peers; 
liut this dignity is only iu virtue of their 
ecftJesiastical offices. The Scotch and 


'.vorite, Robert do Verc, the title, ot'diikc of Irish jic-ei-s sit in the house only by depU— 
Ireland. Since that time, tins ducal title tation ; the former electing Iti and the 
lias remained the highest title of nobility, latter 28 of tlioir number for tliis purpose. 
The duke of Lancaster was the only one The tides of/nobilit/mentioned above, 
who really possessed a ducliy, the comity are inherited^y die eldest don, who, dur- ' 
' of Lancaster having been bestowed on ing the life of the father, lieare by courtesy 
John of Gaunt, Edward’s fourth soii^ his second tide; if die father hius none' 
with the royalties tliereto belonging. Al- (as in the case of a liaron), the son is styled 
though the .duchy was reunited to tlift lord. Tlie other privileges of the higher 
crown in 14()l, this cou|)|[y is still i'wtlMy nobility are ineon.'jderahle. In 1813, they 
palatine. After this jienod, the oucal title\amomited to 564 families (including the 6 
was held by many faniilius'; hut in die ofchbishotis and the 42 bishops), and trie 
wars of York and Lancaster, and by the total revenue of the temporal nobility was 
■' '' 51 ^ j,» 

. . V . ' , •' 4 ^ ... * . 
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reckoned by Colquhoun .at £9,000,000 j i^butts^were held cvciy three orfburweeks, 
thi^Kt of die spiritu^ lordi^ at originally in the lord’s hall. Itt cases of, 

gentry may be said to iochido tile criminal jurisdiction, all persons coinmO' 
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-lich but untitled landcd'proprietors, Ond, 
sr in general, all to whom wcaldi, office or 
talents, united with gooil mamiers, secure 
respect. The title of esqtdre {ectu/fj^ scu- 
! tt/er, armi^) belongs to all civil officers, 
from die" justice of peace uiiw-urds, to 
doctors and barristci-s. The eldest sons 
of knights, and'the j'oimger sons of peers, 
inherit it. All fon-ign nobles, even tlie 
Irish peers, are only reckoned among the 
esquires in Eiiglaixl. The next degree is 
that of knights (q. v.), among which are 
the biuroiu'ts (q. v.): this dignity was cre¬ 
ated hy Janies I, in 1611, and descends to 
die oldest son. In order to raise money, 
he gniiued to 100 jjersons tlie light of 
bearing the arms of Ulster, aiul prefixing 
rile title sir to their names, m eonsidej-a- 
lion of the jiaymeiit of £1000 each. 
Tliere arc no privileges annexed to the 
i *)aroiietcy, but the title is considered as an 
hooor, and is froquenth bestowed on dis¬ 
tinguished cjvil and military oflieers. and on 
Scientific and literal j men of eminence. 
The unmlicr ia now t3.ol. Colqulioun ea- 
timated thoi whole number of kniglits and 
f't»quirri5,uf 11,0('0, tliat of gentlemen ulio 
live oil tlipir iiicom(.‘S at 115,000. I'hc dif¬ 
ference between this lower nobility and 
the cornmcliialt} is .so slight, that Illaek- 
stoiie inehule^ them ui!.ler the .arimc head. 
The conuiiond^ty, taken in ita narrowest 
sense, is eonipiiiseil of yefniien (all free¬ 
holders of forty siiilliugs a year income) 
and tradesmen, artificers and labori'is. 
The contrast bi.*twecn want and aflhieiice 
. is nowhere so striking as in Kngland. 
Three seventlis of the popiilntioh lime 
,^Tierely enough to snjtply tlieir iieeesaiiies. 
One third is aissi^ted by tiie narishc.s. In 
the reign of Cliarles II,ull militaiy tenures 
. were chfuiged into free and eointiioii 
socage; and all feudal duo and services, 

, with the exception of frankalmoi^^ir, and 
, the honorary services of gmiid aerjeanly, 
were, abolished. But even the villeibs, 
frtiniwboni the modern eopjholders ha.c 
. spiting, were treated as fieemen, except 
in reganl to the, obligation to lender cer¬ 
tain services. TThis appe-vs from the 
'three kinds of courts fortnen) hi'ldtin the 
• manors, ^ and wliich by law may still be 
held them. The court baron at coinmon 
law—baron’s court, or treeholder's coiiit— 
was cunqKised of the freeholders, who de¬ 


ram within the preclnc^ ffeeholden 
cojiyholdera, were required to attend lj?e 
couri:-leet (in Anglo-Saxon, 
whicli 'Was held, in thename Of the kl^,* 
uiidor the presidency of the lord’s slew- < 
ard. Charges of treason' or lelorty bq re¬ 
ferred to the king’s court. Offences of » 
lighter character were tried by a jury 
whom he appointed, luid'coufurniablytu 
wliose verdict he gave judgmeut. 

11. Evf^lish ConstihUitni. \ye* eamiot 
agree with tlie!„often*rei>catod assertion of * 
JMoiitesquicu, that the English constitu¬ 
tion owes its energy to tlie strict separa¬ 
tion of the three powers—the executive, 
the judicial and tlie legislative. For [lar- 
liumciit exercises an iiiqiortaiit part of the ‘ 
jiiilicial and executive jiowers; the latter 
chietly in the house of comnions, which 
keeps up a pcrjanual oversight on tlie ail- 
ministmtioii, and perfunns a great many 
executive acts by privati* bills (nir the ron- 
.stmcling of reads, liridges, eunais, &c., 
granting divorces, A'c.); the former by tlm 
house of ^ord.s, vv hieli is the supreme ju¬ 
dicial tribunal of tbe ciripirc: the king, 
in the privy cniincil or in iiis cabinet, cx- 
ereises legislative and judicial iiowera; 
the thrfx? siqierior conits have a power 
similar in that of tiic Roiikiii pretors, as 
their decisions have, in a dcgrc'c, the tbree 
of laws: and, in general, the lliree depart¬ 
ments run into cacli other, so that iieiiiier 
of tjiem has an 'ei'lirely sejiorute and ui- 
tlcjifeildeut organ. Not le.ss erronuous is 
tlie representation of the king ami the two 
houses of juirlionient as u mixture of 
anstocrao}', monarchy^ and deniopracy. 
The piu-hanieiit is thoroughly aristocratic, 
wiih the occasional exception of a tevv 
mcntlicrs, whom particular circumstances 
connect with the cause of the jicoplo. 
TJie lowiT house is, on tho whole, merely 
an as.><embly of the gre'at landholders, and 
the up|)er house is the same in unothet:' 
form, and with the addition of tlie ariAo- - 
cratieul element of birth. But tlie rights 
of the people, aud the sovereignty of the • 
laws, on which civil treedom deiJciids,are 
secured by other institutions, the penna- 
neiice of which is guarantied by two cir- 
ciimstunnes ; fu-.sT, that the aristocracy de- 
jK-nds on these institutions a protection < 
against the encroachments of the roytil 
tfewiT; aiid, secondly, the danger that an 


flivil coiifrevefSMss arising within ’ a*/:.?Fiipt^ al>ulisl|i£.hem (we speak of tho 
'. The, customary court ajipCr-/’trial by jury; the liberty of the press, dfc.), ‘ 
rely to tiie copyholders, and tlf<} would* le,ad t* popular encKDaclmieiils on 
i sfcvvanl w as the judge. These tb& privileges ol tlw . ’ .The, 
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]^al pqwer still'bears the traces of the ; of succc^on to t^ie throne <^peiMls, i4tlia^‘ 
old Gtermitin constitutions. P^om leaders: tl»c crown isj by coimnoh law Aud coq-''' 


of a military community, the kings 
b&ve t^omeleiiuol superiors of thecoim- 
tjy, lawgivers (the royal sanction being 
‘ ^l^ecessjry to the passage of u law) and 
• Jmlges hhe superior judges in VVestniin- 
Bter were for a long time removable at the 
royal pleasure, «nd, by a legal fiction, the 
kjug is always considered to l)e prfsent); 
lyut die royal power has been restricted 
by a great number of c-xpress acts and 
usages. The flowers of parliaine.ut are 
limited only by natural imiH>ssibiIitii!>s, and 
have often suni«!ed ,<o overfhrovvtlic roj’iil 
prerogatives. Yet it can do nothing 
' against a decided public opinion ; so that 
, it is very justly said, that there ai t; three 
tilings ill the Knglish constitution wliost; 
iKUinjv and extent eaiiiiot la; ueciiratelj' 
defined—llio priviluges ol’ parliament, the 
prerogatives of the crown, and the liber¬ 
ties ol‘ the peojile. I'hc Anglo-Saxon 
eoiistitution, as iniHiiiied (lliongh lint little 
eltangi'd in its essi'iilial features) by the 
Nprnian oijiiqiiest (lOfiti), is the basis of 
the English constiUitioii. The general 
adoption of the feudal system, a gn'atcr 
extension of the geigneiirial rights, and 
tlie introduction of the iisuges of the Nor¬ 
man eoiirt, with whieh wtis connected 
tlio establisliinent of the aiifa’rior judicial 
.and administrative offices, vv(^re the prin- 
cipul.ciiunges. Hut the most iiiiportuiit 
ti-atures of the Anglo-Saxon institutions— 
the legislative jxiwer of the nation exer- 
eisi'd in the wittmoffemotr (assembly of 
Wise men, i. e., bishops and nobles) and 
the mickel^cmok (great assfitnbly), or gen¬ 
eral assembly of the nation, and the judi¬ 
cial power of the nation exercised in tlie 
court-baron and conrt-leet over the inhab¬ 
itants of a manor, in the county court and 
' the sheriffs-touni, or criminal tribunal of 
the comity, in the. assizes and iJie, jury, and 
" finally in the house of lords over tlu! 

, peers—are preserved, and the extravagant 
extension of feudal rights w'as gradually 
♦urtailml bv royal charters to the time of 
llemylll.*' < 

A. The King. (See Chitty’s Trenfise on 
the Prf,rogaiives of the Croton, and tlw rela¬ 
tive Dviies and Rights of the Sidnect.') The 
tiiiidamental maxim, ujion which the right 

* The i-hief docuiiiciits of IJic Itrilish coiistiiu- 
lion are, 1. The ohl (/hiirler of Henry I [I'harta 
iibr>rialum) j 2 Magna ('iiarta (q. v.); 3. the Peti¬ 
tion of Kight.i (q. V.) ; 4. tlie Habeas Corpi# Hill 
(q. V.) ; 5. the Declaration of l^liamiLwIiirh 
Vvillianj HI was olihgflPto acceiiras tli^i^li- 
liciii of his uscciidiiig the thrw# ; 6. the Acl^f 
SureessioD of 1701 and 1705^7. the Act of UuioA 
with Scotland, 1707^ 8. that with Ireland, 1301. 


stitutional custom, h^roditaiy, but in a {le-" 
culiar manner, and that the right of inher.. j 
'itgnee rnav from time to time be chongetl 
or limited by parliament; under which 
limitations tlie crown still conUpues hered¬ 
itary. It descends to the males in pref'’. 
ereiico to tlie females, strictly adhering to 
the rule of primogenifure. On failure of 
lineal descendants, it gO(^s to the next col¬ 
lateral relations of the deceased king, 
without distinction of whole or halfblood, 
l»rovided they are lineally descended from' 
the loj al stock tliat originally acquired the, 
crown. The order of dt^celit in the lat-, 
ter ease is st] i«;tly lineal, so fiiat tlie fe-,r 
mule descendants of an elder line hax'e, 
the prcfl'ience to the male descendants qf 
a younger line; but aipong brothers and 
.sisiej-s, the mules have always the prefer¬ 
ence. The eiown vests immediately in \ 
the snece.«sor, on the death of the reigning 
king,'■without any formal act of taking 
possession. There is, therefore, no inter- 
rignuin; hence the maxim, the king never, 
dies. The statutes pas.soa in the firstycar 
alter the restoration of Charles II, aie ' 
called the acts of the 151th year of his 
reign, dated from the death of Charles 1. . 
The king is of age at 18 j eare: tlie regen¬ 
cy, during the minority, is either settled by ^ 
the late king’s will, or by act of parliament. 
The heir to the ^•-row'ii has, since the tiinii 
of Kdward III, inherited the title of rfuifcf 
of Co7'nwall, and receives that of pri-nee 
of fVales by letter^ patent. The corona¬ 
tion takes jilaee in Westmiiister-abliey 
tlw airhbisiiop of Canterbury has the 
right ol’ crowning the king, the orchbish- • 
op of York the right of crowning tlie 
queen. For the support of tlie royal dig¬ 
nity, &e., the civil list (q.v.) is granted by 
piwliameiit.. The great offices of state,' 
xsitli the exception of two, which are he¬ 
reditary, are lieltl at the jileasuro of the 
king. The officers who hold tliem are," 
1 . the lord high ciiiuicellor, who is also 
>kee,per of the great seal; 2. the lord . 
high U'eiisurcr, or president of llie treas¬ 
ury (.since the time of Georges I, this 
ofiiec has been administered by five com- 
iiiissioiiera called lords of the treasuTy ; ' 
the fii^L^rd of tlie trea.sury is'the prime 
ininisrt^ • 0. the lord presidt'nt of the 
priiy council; 4. the lord jirivy seal, 
who affixes tlie privy seal to royal grants 
and documents, &c., btdbre they pass tlie 
great seal, in ease the latter is affixed; 

5. lord high clmniberlaiii ; 0. loni eori 
marshal, also chief juilge of the court of 
ciiivalry (tliis office is hereditary in the 
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dukes of Norfolk, who, bciyg Catholics, 
/Ijttve ,exerci^ed it by dcputyi; 7. the 
’ lord high adtniml, or chief Judge oLall 
cases arising upon the sea. This office 
is also administered by coidinissioncrs, 

> whose president is styled Jirst lord of (he 
'ndmirafty. In Scotland, since die union, 
.:tJiere have been five great oflices of state 
• and of die crown. Tlip king, with Ins 

C ’ceessors and succeieiors, constitutes a 
’ {xilitic or sole corporation. The 
power ol' changing die succession to the 
throne has been exercised by purlianient 
on various occasions, as in the ware of 
York and Lancaster, and more particu¬ 
larly ill lG88,wheu it declared king’James 
' II, and his successors forever, to, have fiir- 
ieited the crown, and by the act of sottle- 
■ joent (1700), when it restricted the .suc- 
inissioikto the Protestant ilesccudants of 
the princess Sophia, youngest daughter 
of the inincess palatine JiMizaheth (daugh¬ 
ter of James 1). The power of the king 
is limited by the laws, aiul is constitution¬ 
al!) derived from a fmulaniental compact 
lietwivn him mid the nation. The divine 
right,so oltetiuately nuiiiitained by the Stu¬ 
arts, was never recognised by the nation, 
and William III, Mtiiy and Anne ascend¬ 
ed die throne, according to e.\[)n'.ss di'c- 
larations, only by virtue of a tmiismission 
of the croiTii to them hj the nation. But 
die tnuxim has been acknewledgcd, jiar- 
deularly since the rcstoraiion, that there is 
no power in die state sU|)erior to the royal 
prerogatives : the acts of the king are 
therefon* subject to no (examination, and 
the king is not pemonalh’ responsible to unj 
tribunal: hence die nnixini, The king can 
do no wroi)^. Vet there is sufiieient jirovis- 
iunfor (‘onfiiiing the exercise of the royal 
power within the legal limits. 1. All 
■royal acts arc construed in accordance 
'with the laws, and it is taken for granted 
that the king can never intend any tiling 
‘ contrary to law. 2. The couns(‘Jlors of 
the kuig are resiionsihle lor the royal 
acts, and, as well as all those v\ho aie 
’Coucerued in the; execution of them, urc^ 
liable to iinjieaclipKint and examination, 
widiout.the right of defending themselves 
by pUiading tha ro^al coiiiiiiiuids. This 
system of responsibilities is ^.tho piain 
piHar of the .English coiistitutioK^ and no 
wliere is ttispect for the person of the 
monarch so admirably united widi the 
security of die. subject, as in England. 
In this win', royal orders which ore in 
violation of die law, are aside eidicr 
by a recurrence to express lunitadons, or' 
on tiie ground that die sovereign was de- 
cehed.' 3. The parliaineut and the Jyidi* 


cial tribunals have also the right to discuss 
freely BUcli royal ae.'b, and in particular jiar- 
liaiucnt,and earh individual member of'die 
upper house, has the right to iuake venlotK 
stnuiccs to the crown. Every jicerof tluj 
realm is by birth a counsellor of tlie. 
crown, tind us stich has a right to deiuaim 
a private audience, for the jmipose of ex- 
jiressiiig his ojiinion on sul^ects of liatiojr- 
al concern. ‘For the case of an attempi 
on die fiurt of the crown to subvert the 
(xmstitutiou, die English law can make no 
provision, since die maxim that die king, 
(talipot even think any wrong, ImVs the 
possibility of such a • supposition. An 
open ami direct attack on the constitution,' 
implies in itself an alidiention of the 
crown; but as to what particular act con¬ 
stitutes such an attack, no precedent ex¬ 
ists. “ If any future prince,” says the 
loyal Blackstonc, should endeavor to 
Mihverf the constitution by brdaking the 
original contract lietween king and peo- 
pl(‘, .should violate the fundamentui lHw^, 
ami withdraw hiiiiM-If out of the king¬ 
dom, such a (‘onjuiiction of circumstances 
Moiiid amount to an abdication, and the 
tin-one would thereby lie vacant. But it 
is not for us to say, diat any one oi‘ two 
of these ingredients would amount to 
such a situation, for there our precedent 
would fail us. In these circumstances, 
tlu’-n-fore, since Imth law and history are 
silent, it iK'conies us to he silent too, lea\ - 
ing to future generations iJie exertion of 
those inherent (diough latent) jjowers of 
society, wliich no climate, no time, no 
constitution, no contract, can ever destroy 
or dimiuisli.” 4. Individuals are pro¬ 
tected from any abuses of die royal povt-- 
er by du; huheus coi‘]ius act (q. v.), die 
liability of die agents to ])ros('cution, the 
right of coiiiplaiuirig to parliatnent, and 
the liberty of die press. 

B. The Parliament is defined to be tbe 
legislative branch of the supreme ]K)wer 
of Great Britain (although it-' has been 
shown ahote to exercise both executive 
and judicial functions), consisting of th(? 
king, the lords spiritual tuid tem]K)ral, and 
the knights, citizens and burgesses, leprc- 
sentutives of the commons of the realm. 
The icrni is, however, often confined to 
the two houses, and it is in this sense that. 
we shall use it. Wc have already spoken 
of the general assembly, or gi-eat council 
of the realm, of die Saxon period. ,The 
orig«i of the Enj^Jish jiarliaineiit has been 
truc(jd''‘vtl‘ these Saangu assemblies; but it' 
c^tiiiot be mnped, that it acquired a new 
^'brm in the NoriKjin times, when the sove¬ 
reign suimuoncd the cl^iefi of his iuune- 
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diatc vassals, three times a year,' at Chnst- 
iiias, Easter end Whitsuiindn, to consult 
about the' public afTairS' of the kingdom. 
Jp the reigii of Henry IIL Simon de 
Montfdrt, earl of Leicester, assembled a 
liarliameut, fixed on a more popular basis 
!a|pui any which had been previously suin- 
moned. Besides the barons of his own 
l>arty, ^d sevemi Ecclesiastics who were 
not iinmetliateNenants of thfj crown, he 
ordered returns to be made of two knights 
from each shire, and of deputies from the 
liorougbs. This period (J2(»5) is coin- 
inonly. (‘steemed the epoch of the house 
of commons iii England; and if, as some 
think, this was rather a revival of an old 
custom, than an innovation, it is certain 
that it was continued by Henry HI, after 
his liltcration and restoration to power by 
the battle of Kvesliaui. These estates 
often sat together; but, in dilficult cases, 
eJich estate, the prelates, baronS, and 
knights of the shire with the burgesses, 
sat by itsulf; but even in this case, they 
gave, their answer iu common. In the 
reign of Edward 111 (biJ?— Tl), the se[»- 
arutiun df the three estates into two 
lionses, the house of lords, consisting of 
. the lords spiritual and the lords tcmiioml, 
and the house of cununous, consisting of 
tlie knights, citizens and burgesses, be¬ 
came settled. The lords sjiiritual, the ai-ch- 
1ms1ioj>s and hislioiis,ure supposed to hold 
et'rtuin ancient baronies under the king, 
>Villiam I, the Conqueror, having changed 
the spiritual tenure of frankalmmgne into 
the feudal or Norman tenure by barony, 
wbirh subjected thejt estates to all the 
feudal eliarges, from whieh they were 
before exempt. Pi-evious to the ilissolu- 
lion of the monastimes by Henry VllI, 
there were also 26 mitred abliots and 2 
priors, whicli made the. whole number .'54, 
llie number of lords temporal being, at 
that time, but 106. The lords teniijorul 
eonsistof all the peers of the reahn; some 
of iliein sit by descent, us do all ancient 
peers; some by creation, as do all new 
^ladc ones; and others, since the uiiion^ 
of Scotland and Ireland, by election. .\ir 
the peers wore not originally entitfed to- a 
seat as a matter of right. Imt only those 
■ who’ were expressly summoned by tlie 
king. The number is indefinite, and may 
be increased at the pleasure of the crown, 
which, however, cannot deprive a peer of 
the dignity once bestowed. In the reign - 
of que^n Anne, 12 new peers liuying 
been created at once, a hill vm^^itro- 
' ducod, and passedPlhe lio^ oPt«^s, 
in the reign of George 1, foi^jstricting ims 
l>rorogutive of the crown, but the bill wtw 


thrown out in the house of cohnAoijs,' 
whose leading members are naturally die? '■ 
siroiis of ke<ming open the avenues to the . 
peerage. No^Wng has made such fig- 
quent use of th^rerogative os George ift. 
From 1760 to 1^), were created 2 oukes, 
16 maniuises, 47 earls, 17 viscounts and 
106 barons, in England alone, without 
reckoning the Scotch and Irish titles. TIw' 
whole number of > English peers, at the 
end of his reign (Februarj', 1^0), was 291. 
By the net of union with Scotland, 1$ rep- 
n-sentatives of the.Scottish peerage are - 
elected by the Scotch nobility, for life ; 
aiid 2d are elected, in the same .manner, ■ 
by the peers ofireland; so that the whole 
immbor of lords temporal was 335. On 
the imion with Ireland, 4 lords spiritual, 
were also added from the clergy of that ' 
country (the 4 archbishops and 18 bishop < 
of Ireland sit by rotation). The whole 
mmilter of the house of lords was, ther^- > 
fore, inclusive of the 2 English archbish¬ 
ops aufl 22 bishops, at that lime, {^3. . 
It is at present, 4{B. The house of com¬ 
mons consists of metnbers, 513 for 
England and Wales, 45 for Scotland, and 
100 for Ireland. The distribution of these 
members i.s proportioned neither to pop-' 
ulation nor 'property. (See Elections.) 

In the first place, the cotinties are of une- 
(|nal extent; York iiiis over 1,000,000 of 
iiihalritains, and Rutland only 18^)00; yet 
«;very county sends 2 knights, elected 
by the frecholddls. Each of the 12 coun¬ 
ties of Wales, and of the 33 counties of 
Scotland, sends 1, except that the 6 • 
smallest Scottish counties send but. 

3, in the. following way: Caithness 
and Bute, 1; Clackmannan and Ross, 1 
Nairn and Cromarty, 1. The 32 coun¬ 
ties of Ireland send each 2 members. 
Every freeholder,. having a freehold 
of the dear annual value of 40 sliil- 
lings, is entitled to vote for the knights. 

In Ireland, the 40 shilling frceholders 
were disfranchised, in 1829 (10 George IV, 
c. 8), and a freehold of the clear yearly 
^value of £10 sterling required to give tiic 
right of voting. The number' of electors 
is very «lifferent in different counties: in 
York, there arc 16,000. In some counties, ' 
tlie landed property of single families is so •' 
great, thaf they return one or both the , 
mcinl^pfC In Scotland, tlie case is still. 
worse, as* only the immediate vassals of 
tlio crown have the right of voting; and 
their nninher is very small. In no county 
is it gicater than 220; in mbst of them H 
is less than 100; and iu Clackmannan it is , 
but 16; in Nairn, 20; in Peebles, 34; In , ' 
Sutherliptd, 35. Tbe 30 commissioners , 
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®ey are called) from Steofuubid drer'James 1. By'the exempilon of .some 
- merted by 2767 proprietors.* In Ireland^ boroughs, aiitf the creation of new ones 
« has b^en found necessary to admit the (which prerogative was fiist exercised by 
^ere tenants for life to vote, op account Edward IV, and for the last time by 
^ number of propHetors. Of Charles II), the number of burgess'es has 

yatied at different times. In the first par# 
liament of Henry VIII, the whole numb^' 
of die house of commons was 298: 3w 
have since been added by statute^ or bj 
the king’s'charter creating new of'reviv¬ 
ing old boroughs. • These are, by 8tatut(\ 
the 24 burg(‘sses and knights for Wales, 

2 for the county and 2 for the city of Dur¬ 
ham, 2 for tlic county and 2 for the citj 
of Chester; 45 for Soptiaiid, and 100 for 
Ireland, by die acts of union widi diose 
kingdoms; and the remainder by charter. 
The hou.se of commons, therefore, is now 
constituted as follows:—In the first pur- 


'the ^ Knights of the shire, for the 40 
English and 12 Welsh epunti^, 46 are 
, -TeturiiGd by single great proprietors, priii- 
* .cipally nobles; yet these are considered 
die most indej^ndeut members of the 
bou%. The citizens and burgesses are 
Considered, in theory, to represent the mer¬ 
cantile or trading interest of the kingdom. 
But the distribution of these members is 
sdll more unequal dian tiiat of the knights. 
It was otiginally left at the pleasure of the 
cTbwn to summon the most flourishing, 
towns to send representadves; but de- 
. aerted boroughs continued, in most cases, 
to be sunmioticd, and even Blackstone 
ventures to hint, on this subject, that “if 
any alteration might lie wished or sug¬ 
gested in the present frame of {lurliatueiits. 
It should he in favor of a more complete 
refwcseiitution of the jHjfiplc.’’ The num¬ 
ber o( citizens and burgesses is at jircsoiit 
405 for England, 12 for Wale.s, 15 for 
Scotland, and 35 for Ireland. The priv¬ 
ilege of sending each 2 members w’as 
conferred on the English universities by 

f England, 

I Irelqiid, 


liuiiiciit of Hi’nry VIII, 

(’reated since, by statute, 
Created or restored, by charter, 


298 
lti8 
U>2 

658 

The nunihcr of plac.es which se-nd meiii- 
hers, and the number of knights, citizens, 
burgesses and barons sent by the several 
cities, counties, boroughs and places, are 
as follows:— 


117 Counties, 


32 Cities, 




222 Boroughs, 


3 Universities, 
_8 Cinque Ports, 


Wales, 


Ireland, 

( Scotland, 

England 

Ireland, 

Scotland, 

Wales, 

England, 

Ireland, 

England, 


40? 

, 32 < 

2 each 

t27 

1 each 

tiS 

3 alternately, 

12 

1 each 

1 each 

S23 

2 each 

1 

J 2 

w2 each 

? 5 

1 each 

1 

165 

2 each 

1 

5 

1 each 

26 

1 each 


14 districts, 

1 eacii 

10 

1 each 

1 


2 

2 each 

1 

2 each 

choose .... 


80 ^ 

64 

27 


Knights (called, 
also, in Scotland, 
j commssioners] of 
tiie shires, 


3 

12 J 
46' 

4 

4 j. Ciuzens, 


Ij 

3301 

4 

5 
26 


186 


60 


M 

10 

2 

4 

IJ 

16 


Burgesses, 


Barons, 


396 


16 


. . . . Members, 658 

Loitdon is the city send^ hwoughs (q.v.) are entirely gone to decay. 
}ug 4, Weymouth and Melcornlje-Regis These are called rotten borot^As, and llie 
M the fwrough sending 4. In Scotland, right of election appertains toe a few 
Edinburgh is the fcity sending 1. lu Ire- hoiife^ (ns, for example, Old Sanim con- 
land, Dulilin and Cork are yhe cities mid- sispwiaere^ of the^jns of a castle, and 
mg 2. Oxford, Cambridge and Dub- election 'i/f 2 members of parliament 
Uii arc thc_ universities., Many of the ^belongs to sevetlMiolders of certain pieces ■, 
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of labd, and depends on the earj of Cale¬ 
don), or is entirely Mn the hands of a sin¬ 
gle family. i In several lar^ro towns, the 
r^ht oif suffrage^ belongs only to tlie free- 
holdei^ or to certain burgage tenures, so 
that the number of electors is very small, 
^yymoutli, with Gl,312 inhabitants, has 
but 230 voters; llarvi'ich (4010 iiih.j, 32; 
Portsiimuth (42,054 inh.), 100; Hath 
(36‘,8lr iiiH.), ro; Newport (4tX)0 inh.), 
‘J4. &,c. These voters an; mostly under 
tlie influence of some great ftiinily; aiul, 
in this? way, about 12 tumilies alone cx>m- 
inand inoru than 100 seats in parliament. 
Thus th(' earls of Mount Edgecornln) an<l 
Fitxwilliain, aud tlie dukus of Bedford 
aiid Devonshire, return each 0 memlMTs; 
Hie Pelhams (dukes of Newrustle, carls of 
Chichester and lords Yarborough), 15; 
the duke of Norfolk, 10; the earlof Ijons- 
dale. 10, &.C. For the few places that ai'e 
in the hands of inde))endent voters, a 
shnmele.ss system of bribery exists, in 
vpitc of the [irohibitory law's, and tJie 
prices of votes are gciiomlly well known : 
a seat fur a small place costs aliout £.'>000. 
On the other hand,.the jirincipal cities, 
iVlanchestor '(pop., l.‘13,000), Birniinghani 
(pop., 118,000), Leeds (poji., 100,000), and 
a great miiriber of places with from 
10,000 to 40,000 inhabitants, have no rep¬ 
resentation ; and tiie cure of this evil is 
tlie gn'at ohjeet of tlie Irierids of parlia¬ 
mentary reform. In its actual coiuposi- 
tion, therelore, the house of eommons is 
hut too easily iiiflueneed by the adminis¬ 
tration, which lias thus been sometimes 
eiialiled to sustain, ii>r a long time, a poli- 
ey opposed to tlie national opinion and 
the geiienil tvolfure. But it is not diffi¬ 
cult to colieeivc of the olistaoles which 
interest and ambition throw in the tvayof 
n*fi)rm. It is no longer tlic influenee of 
the crown, lint of the aristocracy, whose 
authority would be diminisluid by a real 
national rejiri'sentation, that jircveiits the 
adoption of measures of reform. The 
{larliaineiit' is not pernianent (flu- only 

K otection against,its complete corruption). 
It it is the royal pr^-rogative to summon 
and dissolve it. It is regularly summoned 
by the king’s writ or letter, issued out of 
eiianeety, adflri'ssed to eatli [leer individ¬ 
ually, and to the sheriff of each county, for 
choosing the meinliers of the county and 
of the cities and boroughs in the same. 
The sessions aro held in the old royal 
[•alace in Westminster, where each ii^se 
has its chamber. The fli'st scssjgnys at- 
iftinlcd by die kmg,^liO sityiriieriS 
the upper house, and, bi^mnseif or 
lord chancellor, shows tlie reason of’ their 
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jiieeting; the speech Irom. the thronO.B'')!'' 
answered, byan addness from each bou^ Vi 
After taking the oath of supremacy and 
the oath of rtllegiaace, the commons choose 
a speaker and a committee of live persons 
(on the privileges of the bouse, petitions, 
contested elections, commerce, and the, 
church); they then proceed to any odier 
business that mayiconie before them. ' In 
the upper house, the lord chancellor pre¬ 
sides ; die lords have the right of voting by* 
proxy. Each house manages its owlj^ 
concerns, and any matter may be pro-i 
poswd in eitlier house, except thtU all / 
grants of subsidies or parliamentary ffids 
begin in die house vS commons, and. the 
lords have not even the right of makidg *1 
an nmnndnient to a money bill; they cai»,''> 
only reject or accept'it. (For the mode'’ 
of making laws in parliament, see SCotfadc.) ' 
j4s die parliament is summoned, so it is t. 
prorogued, by tlie royal authority, ex- '’ 
jiressed either by the lord chancellor in , 
his inajesty’s presence, or by commission , 
from the croivn, or by proclamation. , Both., 
hoiise.s arc jirorogiied at die same time.’ 

A dissolution of the parliament is effected 
citJier by the authority of the crown, ,f*r 
liy the demise of the crown, or by length 
oi’ time. The house of commons liclng 
chosen hut lor .seven ycaix, at the exjiira- 
tion oi' that time, {larliament is dissolved 
ipso facto. So it determines within six 
months of the death of the king, if not 
jirevionsly dissoBcd by his sitcces.sor. It 
has already been mentioned, tliat parlia- 
iiiciit takes an important part in the exec- 
utive and judicial administration; die < 
lower house, having the entire disjiosalof 
all grants of money, has the direction of 
all financial concerns; and there po 
subject which may not he brought before • 
it by petition, complaint, or motion of ’a 
niPinlier. The upper houso is the siipreme 
court of judicature in the nation. To this • 
authority it succeeded on the dissoltltionof - 
the ow/rt rfgifr. Tlie barons of parliament 
were members of that court, ami, the rest* 
of its jurisdiction being dealt out to odier 
tribunals, the right of receiving appeals, 
and superintending all odier jurisdictions, 
still remained in the ’residue of that as- . 
seipbly,from wliich every other court was 
derived^Jti civil cases, it is die suprenje 
court q^^ijHial from die superior tribu^ 
nals of England, Ireland and Scodond. 
Appeals and writs of error from the supe¬ 
rior courts of die foreign dominions (the 
isles of Man, Jersey, Gnemsejr apd the • 
.colonies), are carried up, to the king iJi his 
privy council. In indictments for treason " 
or felony,.(ir misprision thereof, where d|e< 
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'^oociised is a peer of the realm, me boute 
of lords are the judges of nhe law and 
.'the fact; or if the trial is in the court of die 
.lord high etetvard, the peers-triers ore only 
judges of the fact The dignity of lord 
nigh steward was formerly hereditaiy, but 
, he is now appointed merely for the i»ar- 
' ticular ease. In cases of un|ieachment by 
the house of commons, the houst; of lords 
•'are also tlie judges All tlie forms of a 
criminal trial are tlien observed, and tiie 
verdict must be ^ a majority of at least 
12 votes. Mr. Warren Hastings, gov¬ 
ernor-general of Indio, was tric<l by this 
trjbun^ on an ini|>eachmciit of extortion 
and cruelty; Duudas (visi'ount Melville), 
secretarj' of war, as guilty of Iiigh crimes 
'and mistlemeanors, in tlic ollicc of trcas- 
u«sr of tile navy; and the duke of York, 
as generalissimo, for the imputed sale of 
commissions. Still didercnt from tliis 
judicial ct^iacity of tlni hou^e of lords, is 
tlie riglit ol passing a bill of attainder, the 
. consequences of which are forlcitun' of 
and corruption of blood, or a bill 
of jiai’js and penalties, which is of a less 
severe character. Thi'. right can lie exer¬ 
cised in either house (in the case of the 
late queen of England, the hill was pus.>.(‘d 
in the upper house). Befire it cun tak(; 
effect, however, the bill must jiiiss through 
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selves, such aS those of the justices of .the 
peace, tlm jut^, the grand jury, foe offices 
m the municipal administration, mid, 
above aU, the ri^t of assCmhlin|, at pleas¬ 
ure, for the purpose of discussiont. Hie 
personal resiionsibilhy of public •fficun, 
and foe celebrated liabeaa corpus act, aipi 
great securities against arbitrary encroach¬ 
ment., But the chief protection^ is the 
'liberty of the pr^. ^ 

III. The Adminuiralvm of the Govern-. 
ment ,Mso hoars many traces of its Saxon 
origin. It differs from that of other mo- 
iiarcliical governments of Europe in. two 
imporfunt points; first, that a grwt I>ait 
of the pow’crs wiiicli, in other eouniric.s, 
centre in thi' crown, in England n'lnaiii 
in the iiamis of the nation; and, secondly, 
that the disposition of foe executive offi¬ 
cer to encroach on the rights of tlie peo¬ 
ple, is checked by tlie constitutional re- 
.spoiisihility of] each officer. The king 
is the supreme head of the state in peace 
and war, the lord paramount of the soil, 
the fountain of justice and honor, and the 
supreme liead of the church. As a con- 
stitmmt part of the supreme legislative 
power, he has the prerogative of rejecting 
such bills ill parliament as he judges ini- 
pro|ier to lie jmsswl. Tliis prerogative, 
however, has never been exercisevi since 


both houses, and receive the king’s assent, the year 1692.' As foe geucrali,ssimo, or 
(For an account of the judiciary system of the tirst in milkaiy command wirhiii the 
England, see Courts^ EquHi^, Jdssizc, Jury, kingdom, he has the sole povv-er of raising 
Conumn Law, Crimhuu Lutv, &:c. See, and regulating fleets Jind armies, wliich, 
also, Blackstone’s Commentaries.) however, is virtually controlled by the 

. C. The Bights of the People of England, necessity he is under of oliUuning supplies 
The aijsolutc riglits of every Englishman from parliament. As the fountain of ju.s- 
are, by Engli.sli writers, reduceil to rlm?e ,tice and general conservator of the jH ace 
principal heads-^tlie right t»f personal of tlie kingdom, he alone has foe right of 
security, foe right of persotiiil liberty, aial erecting courts of judicature, and all juris- 
the right of private pro|)ertj\ No man dictions of courts ore derived from the 
shall he interrupted in the legal enjoyment ■ crown. As the fountain of honor, of 
“of his life, his body, his health, his repu- cfllce and of privilege, he has the jwvver 
.tation, nor limited in Lis personal freedom, of c/>nferring dignities, disiiosing of of- 
wifoout due course of law; nor lx; dc- fices, and conferring jirivilegcs on private 
jirived of the free, use tuid disposal of his {Mirsons,In tlui foreign relatious of the 
acquistrions, save by the laws of the land, nation, he is considered the nation’s rep- 
Theso rights have heeu asserted and con- rcsenlative, and therefore has the so^ 
finned, wrti time m time, by a series of power of sending and receiving amhassa-' 
acts hegininng with foe Magna Cbaitu dors, making treaties and allionces, dc- 
■and edditig with foe Bill of Rights (see daring war and making peace. The 
above), which are not to be considered as Council of the king is distinguished into * 
.the origin of these rights, bu^jnerely as the jirivy council and the cabinet couneiK 
the ackuowled^nent of their Vistence. The latter consists of those ministers of 
Among tW principal securities of the state more immediately in the confidence 
English fibeedom are, 1. ^thc established of tlie king, who an.: summoned to con- 
principle that no man’s liberty can lie sujt uixin executive matters; their num-. * 
restrained by foe government further than he^tttJ,jelection depeSrid only upon foe * 
the law allows; 2. foe ffiony offices of, Iv'^s ple&icure. Wih generally composed 
consequence in foe civil adininistratioii,.fw the lord cisneeUor, the first lord of the •; 
which are exercised by foe people foem-* treasury, die fwr principal secretaries of 
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Btatby the chancellor of thjci exch€(i}it^, the 
first lohj of the admiralty, &c. (14 or 15^ 
members); the remaitung merabOT of Ah' 
imnistiy not. beloDsing to Ae cabinet 
T^e prtvy council, Sie nufiaber of which 
i&indeAnte (at present about 150^ is con- 
^ijtuted by Ae kina’s nomination, and 
‘cenerally consists of Ae princes of Ae 
blood, the ipinisters, dtc. ^ The Assoli^* 
tion of the pri^ council depends on the 
king’s pleasure, and tormerfy took place, 
ypao /add, by Ae kind’s deaA. But, to 
prevent Ae inconvenience of having no 
council on the accession of a new prince, 
it was eoacteA m 1708, Aat it shall con- 
tmuc Ar six monAs* after Ae demise of 
the crown, unless oAcrwise determined 
by Ae successor. The privy council ex¬ 
ercises original jurisdictiofi hi some cas^s, 
as m questions between two colonies as 
to Ae extent of Aeir charters, &c., and 
has an appellate jurisdiction over all tlie 
dominions of Ae empire, except Great 
Britain and Ireland. (See Orders in Covm- 
eU.) The subordinate administration is 
Imscd on Ae old Saxon usages. The 
counties (sec Couniies, and England) arc 
divided into hundreds, and .tithings or 
towns. (See Sheriff, Coroner, Justice of 
the Peace, Constable, Jwy, Chaneellor.) 

Great CiacLE Sailing; Ae manner 
of eonducting a ship in, or rather pretty 
near, tlie arch of a groat circle, that passes 
Arough the zenith of the two places, viz. 
from whence she came, and to wliich 
she IS bound. , 

Great Kenawha River. (See Kena- 
vsha.) 

Grebe {podiceps, Temm.). These 
lurds ore distinguished by the Allowing 
generic characters; bill strong, slender 
and sharp-pointed; tongue slightly eruar- 
pnated al|tip; head small, oblong; body 
boal-shajied; back elevated; wings short 
and narrow; tail wonting, its place being 
supplied by a small tuft of short downy 
feathers; toes Amished on each side 
with a broad, plain membrane. These 
b^s are exclusively aquatic. They live, 
bf^p and breed on Ae water, frequenting 
boA fiesli water lakes and the se^ They 
are exceedmgly active, swimming, div¬ 
ing and cuAng Ae water with great 
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agility.) ‘ Ttuty' can daacend to gi^ 
^pAs m searoh ef fish,'and hence an 
qften caught in fiah^men’s nets. 'As A« 
legs are placed ^ back, Aity can onh 
stand in an 4rect poisture, in whicih 
Acy can neither run nor take figiit 
When, AeraAre, an unArtunate biro 
happens to be driven ion shore Ity i 
storm, it remains struggling with its legs 
and wings for a len^ of time. Thej 
breed in submei^d marehes, fitting Aeii 
nests to reeds and marsh plants. Thesearc 
sometimes detached by a storm, an«( 
float on the surface of Ae lake. In Aif 
situation, it is said that Ae old tntds will 
steer them into some safe situation. The 
nest itself is composed of dry grass, lined 
with down. The female lays from Aree 
to six eggs, which she also eoveis wiA 
down. The young are beautiAlty spA- 
ted, and, whilst imable to provide Ar 
themselves, are carried on Ae back of the 
mother, who, in Aving, keeps them under 
her wing. They occur m all jparts of Ae 
world, though mom frequently met wiA 
in Ae aretic re^ons. Most'of Ae ^ciea 
inhabit North America. 

Grecian Style. (See ArchSketure.) 

Greco-Gothic Style. (See ArchUee- 
ture.) ' 

Grecoort, Jean-Baptiste-Joseph Wil- 
lait de; a French ecclesiastic, eminent as 
a wit and ai* erotic poet; born m 1684, at 
Tours, m which city he afterwards ob- 
tamed tlie benefiee of St Martin. As Ae 
hveliness of his parts was at least equal¬ 
led by Ae laxity of his morals, Ae re¬ 
straints to which a residence on his pre- 
Armciit necessarily subjected him, soon 
became intolerable, and he returned to 
Paris, where he had received his educa¬ 
tion. In this capital he associated wiA 
most of tlie leading characters of his day, 
and was a general Avorite in the Ashion- 
able circles, especially wiA Ae marshal 
d’Estr6es. He excelled in epigrams, 
tales, sonnets, &c.; and of Aese a collec¬ 
tion was tnaiie and published (Paris, 
1747), m Aur' volumes. 'Or6court died 
'April 2,1743. He is also the auAor of a 
p^m against Ae Jesuit^ called fO)Uo~ 
teniMt Gi^court’s poems are lively and 
witty, but frivolouB. 
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Expressed Oils (in chemistry) 
Extension (in philosophy). .. 

Extract. 

Extractor (m midwifery) ... 

Extrados. 

Extravasation (in contusions) 

Extremities. 

Exuvim. 

% . 

Eyck (Hubert van). 

- (Jolm van). 

Eye. 

—- (in architecture). 

- (ill agriculture and gar¬ 

dening) . 

— of a Dome. 

-of a Tree. 

Eyebnglit. 

Eyelet iloles. 

Eyelid. 

Eyes of a portrait-. 

Eylaii (Preuss). 

Eyiiard. 

Ezekiel. 


26 


F. 

Fa....... . 

Fabbroni (Giovanni). 

Fabii (family of). 

Fabius Maximus (Qiuntus). . 

Fable. ^•...... 

Fablicr, and Fabliaux (sec 

French Literature). 

Fnbre d’Eg^ndnc (Philippe 

FroncoisNazaire). 

Fabretti (Raphael).. . 

FabriciusjCaius).. 

-(John Albert) .. ^ 

——— (John Christian). ^ . 

Fabroni (Angelo). 

-, Giovanni (see Fab¬ 
broni). .. •... 

. 

Kce. 

achingen-Watei 


les). 


ft 

36 

it 

• 


Facial Angie (see Face).... 36 

Fac-simiie.'' 

Factor (in arithmetic). " 

Fadeii. 37 

Faetiza. “ 

Fagcl (family of). '* 

Fafilcrz (see Copper).." 

Fahrenheit (Gabriel Daniel). " 

Favcnce. 36 

Failure (see Banknini). “ 

Faineant*. “ * 

Fair." 

Fairfax (Edward). *’ 

(lord).39 


41 

It 


Fairfield.“ 

271 Fairies, Fairv Tales. “ 

291 Fairweathcr Mountain.40 

Fairy Cirdle, or Ring..“ 

Fake,. « 

“ I Fakir, or Senassy. " 

Falasnas. “ 

Falcon (see Eagle, and 

Hawk) .... .!_ 

Falconer (William)....... 

l<'alconct (Stephen Maurice). “ 

Falconiy. “ 

Falicri (Marino)..42 

Falism. “ 

Falk (John Daniel) " 

Falkirk.43 

Falkland, viscount (see Ca-- - 

rey).. " 

Falkland's Islands. “ 

Falling Star (j<l meteorology) " 

Fijill oTBodiM. " 

FallopianTubcs (in anatomy) 44 

Fallopius (Gabriel).“ 

Fallow Land .. “ 

Falmouth.. . 

Faise (in music)... " 

False Imprisonment (in law). 

Falsetto.Ji.46 

Falstaff, sir John .... ** • 

Falster.. " 

"iFalva. « 

35|Fama... ** 

Famagusta.'< 

" (Familiar Spirits.. *.“ 

Fonar (see the next article)., ** 
FoiAriots, or Pfaanariots.., * 

Fandango (El).46 

PaneuillELall.... 
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PaaJ^akl ^.: 


’ Fans. . .. 

s f aashswe (sir Riphard) ... > 

Fantasia. 

Faadn, or Fanlee. 

Fantocci (coitnt). 

■ Farce. .... 

; Faria y Softsa (Jaanuel).... 

Farina (seeBtMWi). 

FanncIIi.. .. 

‘ Farmer (Richard). 

Farmcr»-fenera]. 

Famesa (family of)....... 

Famesina (La), or Casino 

V Famese. 

Faro of Blessma 

Faro, or Pharo . ., . 

Faroe, or Faroer Islands . . . 

Farquhar (George). 

1 FamI (don Gouzalo O’) ... .• 

Farthing. 

Fasces. 

Faseincs. 

Fashionable. 

Fashion Pieces. 

Fasti. 

Fastolf (sir John). 

F.’sts... 

}''it of Animals. 

F'atalism. . - ■ 

, Fata Morgana. 

Fates. 

Fathers* of the Church’ (sec 
, I Churcli, Fatliers of the)... 

.. 

'Faiic)ie-Borel .. 

Fau}as-de-Saiiib.’'"'ond (Bai"- 

thacmi). 

Fapn. 

j Fauna. 

Fanst, or Fust (John ). ,. .S . 

-(doctor John). 

Faustina. 

Faux Jour. 

Favart (Charles Simon) . 

Favier. 

Fawkes. Guy (see Gunpow¬ 
der PloU. 

Faxardo (Diego de Saavedra) 

Fayal. 

Fayence (sec Faience). 

Faycuc, general la (see La 

, Fayette)-. 

■ " ■■■ — Mane Madelene, 
countess de la (see La Fay¬ 
ette) . 

Fayetteville. 

Fayoum.. 

Fe de Bogot4, Santa (see Bo- 

^tA)... 

Feasts of the Ancients . i. . . 

Feathers.. 

Febmary.. 

Fecula (see itlarch). 

Federal Government. 

Fcrie^.I . 

FeeiinE. 

Fehrb^lin... 

Feilh (Rhynvis). ..... •. 

Feldspar.. 

Fell, Ficll, and Field. 

Feilenbetg (Emanud von). . 


iia 

47' 

tt 

■ u 

\ 

u 

48 

U 

<1 


’ r V V ^ J S*' 


54 


58 

si 

59 
CO 
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« 
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Fdlowslup ^ MAhmetic). 

—-. 

. I dowle) ..... 

Felo de Se (in law)" 

Felony Bn law). 

Fels and Felsen. “ 

Felsoe..“ 

Felspar (see Feldspar).“ 

Felttom (Owen)." 

Felting.14 

Fehre.« 

— (duke of).\ “ 

Felucca.76 

Feme.“ 

-covert (in law).77- 

Fenciug." 

Pen .. 

Pension (Fraiipois do Salig^ 

nac de la Motle). " 

Fennel.78 

Fenton (F.lijah). 

Feod, or Feud (see Feudal 

System).“ 

Feodor Iwaiiowitsph.“ 

Feodosia.19 

Ferdinand I, II, and III (Ger¬ 
man emperors) . “ 

I, of Naples.81 

III. of Tuscan^ . . 82 

V. of Spam.80 

\ni, of Spain-83 

. T.'_ IT, 






Fenlusi, or Ferdoasi (Tsliak 

Ben Scherifl'sehali).80 

Ferguson (Adam). " 

(Janies).87 


Fergussou (Robert). 

Fermentation .“ 

Fernandez, or Juan Fernan¬ 
dez . 89 

Fernando de Noronha, or Na- 

rouho.'* 

Feniaado Po, 'or Fernand 

Pao.“ 

Feiney.'..90 

Fernow (CiiarieS Loius).... “ 

Ferns." 

Feronia.'.■' 

Felrrand (count). . . .'." 

Fe^ara.91 

Ferreira (Antonio). “ 

Ferreras (Juan de).92 

Ferret.“ 

Ferro. 

Ferroeyanic Acid (see Prus¬ 
sic Acid).“ 

Ferte. " 

Fcscenniiie Verses. “ 

Feseh (cardmal).93 

Fessler (Igniftiiis Aurelius).. " 

Festivals and Holydays .... 94 

Festivals, or Feasts (Chris¬ 
tian) ." 

Fetich.97 

Fetva (sec Muili).98 

Feudal System.“ 

Feu6.badi (Paul John An¬ 
selm vonb.102 

Fcuillaqs (in ecclesiastical 

history). “ 

Fever. 103 

—,Dengae_^107 

—, Nervous . .<. 

—, Synoefa^ 


FeviH-j^nDchus'.fb? 

—iWhttS ... 105 

p4vre (Tannegui le), dr 
Tamu^Uu^ Febpr ,.... 108 , 
Feyerahend (family of) .., JOS 
Feyjoo y Montenegro (B.J.) “ 
Fez (a country in Afl^a). ' ' 

Fez, or Fas (a city ^ Me j, 

rocco). • VI 

Feza(see Pasa)... , lltT' 

Fezzan ........ " 

Fibrin . 

Fibrolite.. “ 

Fichte (John GottUob) ■ . '* ■ 

FichteUierg.Ill. 

Ficiiio (Marsilio).112 

Fiction (in law).'• 

Fidoicommissum (in the 

civil Jaw). '■ 

Field Mouse (sec Mouse) . . “ ' 

Fielding (Henry). “ 

(Sarah). 


ffiold Pieces 
Work.s 


ry).,, .,1041 iL-rf Greek) 


Fien facias (in law). *• 

Firay Cross (sec Craniara). “ 

Fiesco (couut).’. . . '• 

Fiesole.1J4 

Fi0v6c (J.).115 

Fife. “ 

Fifth (in music)..„.. ‘■ 

Fig-'Tree. 

FiguhJ, or Figurate Num¬ 
bers.lib 

Figuraiilos.117 

Fiiangien (Gaetano).■ 

Filbert.I.li;? 

Filicaia (Vincenzo da) . . 

Fillagree Work. •• 

Fillet (in architectiu-e). . . 119 

FdtraiJon. ‘ 

Fill. • 

Finale.I.'b 

Fiiianc' (seeReveiiue.Polit- 
•cal Eronomy, andl'axes) *• 

Finch. ' 

(earl of Nottingham| . 1.11 
Fine Ai*s (see Arts, and tlie 
difiercnt articles on the 
various branches of the ' 

fine arts). 

Fmgal (Fm Mac Coul, or 

tWigiial). '• 

Fingal^ Cave. '• 

Finger-Board. •“ 

Fingering.122 

Fiuiguerra (Tommaso). ... '• 

Fmisterc, or Finisterre (a de¬ 
partment of France) .... “ 

Fmistciro (cape). §‘‘ 

Finland. “ . 

Finns.12.S 

Fioravanti (Valentine): . . . 

Fiors. 

Fir-Tree (see Pine). 

Fire... 

Balls (in nabiral philos¬ 
ophy and gunnery).. 

Damp (sec Damps) r • 

llrcss. 

Engines. . f.. 

Eiiguie (Braithwaite’s 
■^^am). 
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125 
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(see .. isd 
•>—Ordeal (see Qrdeal).. 

.—.Place. 

— Ships. .. 

•pV— Weed. i... i... 

——Works (see Pyrotedi- 

.. . 

^ JL- Woihip.. 

jJ^nztiola (see Nannini)... 

Ptelema- 

IcBShd^miy^^.. ^ 

First Fruits aod Tenths (in 

' latv). f... " 

.Fisc. " 

Fiscal. “ 

Fiscbaut (John). “ 

Fischer (Ootthelf).129 

Fisher (John*). .. “ 

Fisheries.130 

Fisherman’s Ring.131 

» Fishes. “ 

FiU ..;.133 

Fiurae. “ 

Fixed Oils. “ 

-Stars.134 

Fixmillner (Placidus).135 

Fixtures (io law). “ 

Flacous (Clams Valerius) . j “ 

Fiacius (Matliios). “ 

Flag.136 

-Officer... “ 

—— Ship. 

—— Stair. “ 

FlagellanN. “ 

Flagellation.137 

Flageolet.“ 

Flai].138 

Flakes. “ 

Flambeau. “ 

Flame. 

Flamol (Nicholas). “ 

Flaiiien.139 

Flamingo. .. '* 

Flamsteed (John).110 

Flander.Si. “ 

-«East). ■' 

-(West) . ..141 

Flank (ill fortification) .... “ 

Flannel. “ 

Flanqueurs. 

Flassan (Gartan de Raxis 

do). 

Flat (in music).1112 

Flat (level ground). . . 

Flax. 

-(New Zealand).143 

Flaxman (John)._. M 

Flcchicr (Esprit)..'. 141. 

1^'cknoc (Richard). " 

Fleece. Golden (see Aigo- 

liauCs, and Jason). 

Fleece (Order of the Gol¬ 
den) . 

Fleeces (the Order of the 

Three ^^^^ieii). 

Flertwpod'^harles). 

Flemish Som> d of Arts (see 
Netherlands). 

Flemming, or Fleminig. 

„ (Paul). 

Flesh.. 

Fletcher (Andrew).,. 

--(John). W.. 

(Phineas). 

52* 


ihemeti (cfoiuit of).'. 146 

Flennu, or Flerus........ 147 

Pleury (AndrA Hercede de). << 
Floury de Ohaboulon (baron) 148 
Flibuader (see Buccaneer). " 

Flint.'. “ 

Floating Breakwater. “ 

Floetz, Floctz Formations 

(see Geology). “ 

FlOgel (Charles Frederic).. 148 
“ 'Flood (see Tid«», and Del¬ 
uge). “ 

Floor Timbers. “ 

Flora.'. “ 

Floral Gaines (see Jenx 

Floraux). “ 

PloiAal..,. “ 

Flmienee. " 

Florentine Work.161 

Floriau (Jean Pierre Clsuis 

do). " 

Florida. “ 

-Blanca (count of) .. 153 

Florin. " 

Floris (Francis). " 

Flonis (Lucius Annaeus). .. “ 

Flos (in chemistry).154 

Flotsam, Jetsam and Lagan 

(in law). " 

Flourish.*. . " 

Flower-Clock. “ 

de Lis, or Flower de 


1 


Luctf (in heraldry). “ 

Flowers (Artificial). " 

(in chemisir_^).... “ 
(Language of).. . “ 
of Antimony (see 

Antimony).155 

of Suljihur (see Sul¬ 
phur) . 

(Painting of). . . . 
Flower Trade in Holland . 

Flowing..156 

Floyd (Willidin). 

Filiates (ill chemistry) . 

FlOe (Nicholas von dcr) 

Fluent (in fluxions).157 

Fluid (in physiology)*. " 

Fluidity.158 

Fluids (Motion of). . 

Fluor, or Fluor-Spar. 

FluonC Acid.159 

Flushing.161 

Flute. *“ 

- (Common). “ 

-d’Allemand (see Flute, 

German). “ 

- German, or German 

Flute. 

Flutes (in archUccyirc). . . . 

Flux. 

Fluxions (sec Calculus) 

Fly (the insect).. 

— fin mechanics). “ 

— Catcher. “ 

Flying.163 

--Fish. 

Fo, Foe, Fohi.. . " 

Focus (in ^lics).. 165 

Fodder, or F otlier {i 4 mining} “ 
Foe, Uaniek|(8ee Defoe)... “ 
Fariimfenffa*°a>y). '* 

0^ 1 

4^ Foil 


'J-t 

(sea Gas- 


166 


M 

<( 


Fok, 

ton)....,.,.. 

Polacd (cbavaUfir diaries 

de) .. s. ... 

Foli^o. 

Fob, Hans (John)... ^ 
Fomentation (in mdicuie). 

Fondi, or Fondi. 

Fonseca (marchioness of). . “* 

Fontaine (Jean de la).167 

Fontainebleau. 168 • 

Fontana (Domenico). 

-(Felice).. 169 

Fontanos (marquis de).... ** 
Fontanges (duchess of).... VW 

Fontenay... s 

Fontenefle (Bernard le Bo- 

vier de).^. 

Fontenoy.171' 

Fontevraa'it, or Fontevraud. ' “ , 

FoutinaJia. 

Food (Comparative Nutri¬ 
tive Properties of). ^ 

Fool (.see Jester). “ 

FoolaJis (see Foulahs)..... “ 

Fools (Feast of).. " 

Foot (a measure).172 

-(in prosody) 


Foota Jalloo .. 

Terra. ., . . '' 


145 

<4 


if 

ti 

162 


-Bank 


166 

It 


Foote (Samuel). “ 

Forage (in military affairs) . 173 

Forbin (count v.*"). “ 

Force (in mechanics). “ 

Forcellmi (Egidio, or Giles). 177 

Fcreeps (in surgery). “ 

Forcible Entry and Detain- 

der.(in law). “ 

Forcing.178 

Ford (John). “ 

Fore. “ 

' ■ l and Aft. <*' 

—J Braces. " 

Forecastle. “ 

Foreclosed (in law). " 

Foreland. “• 

Fore Tackle. “ 

Forensis. “ 

Foreshortening (in drawing 

and painting). “ 

Forestalling.179 

Forests. “ 

Forfeiture (in law).180 

Forge.,. “ 

-Furnace. *' 

Forget-me-not.». '• 

Fork. .*.181 

Forli. “ 

Forlorn Hope (in the milita- 

, ry art). “ 

Form (Printer’s) ...“ 

Formation (Geological) . ..' “ 
Formey (John riamuol).. .. 182 

■ |Joh|) Louis). “ 

Formic Acid....’. “ 

Formica (see Ant). ", 

Formosa (island in th0 Chi¬ 
nese sea). " 

■ — -.— (island in tlje At- 

laatic). 


or Benin, or Ar- 


1831 


gon. 

Foptkal, 

Forster ( John Beinhold)... 
Forster (John George Adam) 184 
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.. , , 

"FftrAer (0«prge).. 184. 

Fort .... •*, 

, Forte-Piano (se«. Piano-' 

Forte). .. “ 

. FoctevenUim, or Fnerte- 

; Venturti.185 

fVirtb (a river of Scotland) . ‘‘ 

' Fortificabon. *' ^ 

Fortifuerra (Niccolo).18G 

. Fortress. “ 

Fort-Royal...187 

Fortune.‘ “ 

■ Fortunate Islands (sec Ca- 

’ naries).188 

Fomin. *■ 

Foscolo (Uro). '• 

Foss (ill foriifiration).181) 

-Way. “ 

Fossa Carolina (sec Caro¬ 
lina) . “ 

‘Fothcrpill (John). “ , 

Fothenng. '• 

Fou. .. 

. Fodchc (see Otranto, ilukc 

o<). - 

'^oul..•• 

■ Foulalis^ or Foolahs.190 

Fo-uidation (in architertiu-e) 191 

, I .. (in rcrlc&iastical 

ofpotitical matter.')..... “ 
j oi-ider (to). “ 


Foundling. 

^ Fount, or l-'ont.193 

Fountain, or Artificial Fouii- 
tmn (in hydraulics) ...... 

Fouque (Ileiirj Augustus) . 

.. (Fretlonc). •• 

Fouquicr-Tinville (Anthony 

Quentin).19.1 

■ Fourcroy (Autlmus Francis 

, de).■. i. 

Fourteenth (in music).194 

Fourth (in music). *• 

Fox . “ 

— (George). 195 

— (John).litfi 

^ (Chane.s James). ‘‘ 

Foxglove.197 

Fox Indians. . . .. 

—— River.198 

Foy (Maximilian Schas(iaii) ' 

Fra.199 

Fra'castoraw (Jerome) . > . " 

• Fraclioti.... “ 

Franc. 20Q 

IVance .. “ 

FrenoJi Decimal System . 305 
History of France .. .. 20(> 
To the Time of Charles 

. the Bald. “ 

' ' From Charles the Bald 

to llu^ Capet.207 

The . Increase of the 
Power of the Crown, 
and the Formation of 
the Feudal Estates. . *• 
Military Power and Pols 
of Conquest in 

France.;. . 208 

France, a European 
Power" vnder the 
Bourbons tinlil 1789 . <209 
France from 1789 to 
1814. or tlfe French 


210 


211 


21J 


coiItiintU'?; 

" RevoluUoii and Na- 
,' ‘ poleon. 

From the Constituent 
Assembly to the 
Establishment ' ^of 
the Repubfic. 

The History of the 
French Republic till 
tiio Establiidiineut 
of the Empire .. 
History of tne.Ein 
pire of France to 
the Ros'toiation of 
the Bourbons and 

Royalty .215 

History of France, fi'oui 
tlic Restoration of the 
* Bourbons to the Dec- 
bmatioii of Louis-' 
I'lulip. King of the 

French.. . . 219 

Fraiicc before the Rev- 

oiutinu.2.79 

O^nization of the 

Nation. *' 

Constilutioii of tin' 

State. 

Organization and Atl- 
ministraiioti of G»i ■ 

ernment . 

The Revolution (of the 
l!!ili ccTtiury) ambits 

Consequcnei-s. 2.52 

Fn-nch Latjguagc.25(i 

- Literature.257 


I 'V, 


. ■yti' 


242 


217 


Grammar. Ac. 


‘t 

258 


Franconia (JB*GemiBn}^.. SR3 
(inN.H.)...'.. 


Franconian Wii^ 

Frank r ‘. ..; . 

. (a GernVmi pivft.x) .. 

Fraijdc«'(Aug(iBtus H.).... 
Franke's Institution ■ v-. . • v 
Franltfori (in Kentucky)... 
-— on the Maine .. . 


, {>n tlie'&dii, . 

Frankincense''. < “ 

Franking Iibiters (sec I’ost- 

OlliceJ.; . . •*, 

FranU'uf (Rciyainiti). ‘‘ 

- (in Missouri).'. . , . 394^ 


Rhetoric and Criticism 
Morals. Politics, and 

Legi.slation. 

Puhiit Eloquence, and 
Works on Education 2.59 
History, Biography . . , 

Letteiji, Travels.2150 

• Rinnanees and Novels . 281 

Poetry.203 

* Dramatic Poetry and 

Art.20o 

French literature m . 

Late Years.^0 

French Mathematics in 
the 19ih centmy .... 272 
Fmich f:)chool of Painting 273 

-Academy.276 

--i:jculpiiu« (sec 

Sculpture).... “ 

—■ - Politics. “ 

— . . (Church (sets Galli- 

caii Chureb).. . 280 

-— Theatre (see Paris 

Theatre)*. “ 

France (isle of). " 

. , or Mauritius 

Franciie-COmt^, or Upper 

Burgundy. “ 

Francin (Jos^ G. R. de)... *•' 
Francis of Assisi (St.) .... 282 

--- of Paula.. 

T I. of France.; 283 

- n,of5'rwiee.281 

1, td' German^ .... 28.5 

"sir Philip).'. “ 

, of Austria ' * 


Fraiikliiihe.. 

Pranks.^ 

Franze^sbiuiiu. •• . 

Frascatt. 

Prasera <!!!nrormioiisi.s, _oi • 
American Colombo.... ’ 

Frat (see Euphrates).2'!); * 

Frateniilics . . . .. 

Fraiicelli.-. . . . . 29‘* i 

Frau . . . . ■. •• 

Framl."■ 

Fraueiilob (Henry). “ , 

Fraunliofcr (Joseph von) 
Frayssiuou.s (Denis dc). 

Fieckk*^ . . .. . 

Fredegonde. 

Frederic ....*. . 

■ . I (Burbarossa) . . 

. H (Huheiistaulcii). 

■ .. Wiihiuii. 

——— Augustus II 

- WiTliam 1 . . 

——— Ang^lstll^ III . , 

-JJ, of Pnis.sia 

-V. of Donm.iik 


2't'! 
2'19 


lit'll 
.'ti.t 
.tIH 


— AV illl.un III 

— VJ, of Deiiiiiaik 


l! 


Fredcru k 
I’rcdcrickbburg .... 

Fradcrickstoii . 

Frt dories Ooid (see Colu- 
nie.. Pauper). . 

Free Cities. 

—(!orps . 

Freedineu. 

Freedom of Corporallon . . . 

Freehold (in law).. 

Freemasonry (see Masonry) 
Free-Thmker . . . . t. . . 

Freeze, or Frieze (in rotii- 

meiee) .. 

Freezing. Congjelntioii (ni 
philosu[)hy) . . 
—-Point. 


.307 

303 

.310 


I 


31 




.3 


Freight. 

Freiusbciinius (John) . '* 

Frcire (Ramon). 

French Beans, or Kidney 

Boan.s 314 

History, Literature. 


&e. (sPe France), 

FrtTct (Nicholas). '• 

Fi^rou (Ktti* Catharine) • • ■ / 

Frtsseo Famting.."lb 

Kresne, du (see Dufresue) . '■ 
Fresnoy (CmarieS A. d»). •. 
Frets 


/ A, VI .. 

Franciscans, at Mikori^es . . 2.y» j'FrtmdeS^ ., . 

Francois de A*feufchikU'au ^T'^roya (See Northern My 
(fount)- ... 288] ''ihology) . . . 
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FreyJ'idf (in Saxony) . - •. 31fi 

(inBtMten)..316 

Freyre (don Mauael^'' 
lYiburg (canton of Switzer- 
‘ ^ 317 

or Freiburg (town 


,ofSwi#erjBnd) . .. . 
FricliOB (m mechanics) 
—— (in mcdiciric 

NtTgen^Mii^. 

FridS?^ . .. -X- .. . 
“■^Cjoodj » • • • 


• • 

and 


318 

ii 

u 


I^anta 


rnedcn 

( Friedland. 

— - . (battle of) 

Friendly Cove, or 

a Cruz.319 

--—. Islands. 

. . ..Societies . . . '. . 3X 

Friends (see tlnakers) .... “ 

Fries (Jiirac.s Frederic) ... •' 

Friesland.■.. . “ 

(liast) 


Frieze (in architecture).. . 3.1 

Fngalc (in the navy) . . .' . “ 

—. Bird (see Allintros) . ‘‘ 

Frimonl (bunm de) 

Friiigc-Ticc .... 

Frisians. 

Fritillaria. 

Froiicu (John).32!1 

Frobisher (sir Alailin) 

Frog (see Kana) ... 

Frog-Fish. 

Froissart tJolin)... ■' 

Fronde. 323 

Frondslierg (George of) 

Froiitignac. 324 

Frontiiius (Sextus Juliii'') •' 
Froiilo (Marcius Cornelius) . '• 

Frost. 

FVuctKlor (18th). 32.) 

Fnigoni (Carlo Iiiiioceiizo) 
Fruitbearing Sia'icty, or 

Onlcr of I’alins.3X 

Fniitfuhicss. 

Frustuni (in lu.ilhem.itKv-') 327 

Fiy (Elizabeth). 

Fuel . . .' . 

Fuel.r:8 

Fucntc.s (count ol).331 

Fngcr (Frederic Henry). . “ 

h’liggcr Family.332 

Fugue.33.3 

I''ula (see Foulab).“ 

Fulda (grand-ducliv). • • " 

—(c-uy)....; . '• 

Fulgunic. “ 

Fuller (Thomas). 

•-(m factories). “ 

Fuller’s EarUi . “ 

Fulling ..3;J6 

Fulminating ,. . .. 

Kulmination.. , 

Fulminic Acid. " i 

Fulton (Robert). “ 

Fulvia. .. 3.37 

Fumigation.. “ 

Funchal, w Fiineliial ... • “ 

■ Function (in mathematics). . “ 
Funytions (m physiology), . “ 

Fnndameiital Note. “ 

Funding System 


, ;V •' 

‘StociM, aod Nation- 

■ ■»! Debt) ... 

Funds (Public).;.. 

Fundy (bay of). 

Fuaen, or Fyon . 

Funeral Rites .. 

Funes (Gregorii^. 

Kunfkirthen, ijrFivc Cburch- 

I 08 ,'or, Pets. 

Fubm. 

Funk (Godfrey Benedict).. 
Furca, or Fork Mountam ■.' 
Furies, Euinenides, Erinnyes 

Furt ?. t. 

Furth. 

Furze. . . 

Far Trade . .. 

Fuseli (Henry). 

Fasihie Metal. 

Fustic Wood. 

Ftix (John Joseph). 

Fyt (John). 
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(i .. • 

Gnhalib. 

Gabler (John Philip) .... '317 

Gabres (.■>e(’ GucbiVi). 

Galine!.“. . . 

Gadfly (see (Estrus) ... . 
Gadsilcn (Chn.stopher). . . 

Gael. 

Gaelic, or Erse. 

GatUa, duke of (sec Gau- 

din). . (. 

(in Italy). 


‘‘ 1 Gama (Vasco dc). 

I Gambia, or Gambria, or 
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Gage (Thomas) 

Gdgeru (baron of). 

Gail (Jean Baptisie) . . 

Gailliartlc . 

tiaiiis (sec (’aiiis) ... 

Giilactoinetci . 

Galatea. 

tialatia ............... 

tJal.isy (in ustrmiouiy) . . . 
Gallm (Sergius, or Servius 

Sulpiciu,s) . 

Galli.tnuin. 

<Jaleu (Claudius). 

{Clnisloj)ber Bernlmrd 


349 
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t an) 

Giilena (m nuncralogv) . . 

-(toivn III Illinois) . . . 

Galeiiists (see .4nabapiists) 
Gniinm (Ferduiand) . . . . 

Galicia, and Lodoiiiirui (in 

Aii.stria). 

-(in Spain} j . .. . 

tialilee.«. 


3.)1 
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Funmht "(see Eottii, 

, Fond, Stocks 


,Publi(r 


Galilei (Galileo). 

Gall (John Joseph). 

-(in animal economy). 

—— Bladder. 

—— (in natural history). . 

—r- Fly. 

-Nuts (sec Gall-Fly) , 

-Slone* . 

Gallaiid (Anthony) .. . . 

Gallantry. 

Gallatcs •. 

.. . • . . 

Galler^^ architecture)., 

(in ^itf^atiau) . . 


am 
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358 


359 

11 
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361 


vessel).. 

—— , or Oi^y (in a lliip) ' 

GaMey^ove . .., 

Galiiadsee Gaul)' 

Gallic Add:.,. 

Oallicem (?liur^ ...,. 

G^icinb i^: 

Gallimatias ... 

Gallinse (in ornithology). • • 

Galling Fire. 

——— of a Horse's Bhck. . 

Galliot.. 

GaJlitziu (prmcess) 

Gallon (marquis of). 

Gallon. 

Galloon (in commerce).,., 

Gaily (in pnuUng).. 

Galt (John) .. 

Galnppi (Bamessaro). 

Galvani (Euigi). 

Galvanism. 

'The Construction of the 
Galvamc Apparatus,&.c. 
Electrical Effects of .the 

‘ Galvanic Battery.. 

Chemical Effects of Gal¬ 
vanism . 

Theory of (iralvatiism .. . 
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Gamba 

Gamboge. 

Game . . . . , . 

-Laiss. 

Games (In antiquity) . ... ^ 
Gaming (sec Sport.s, unlaw¬ 
ful) . 

Gamla , .. 

Gammut ... 

Gang. 

Ganga.•. 

Gw^anelli (sctc Cldnent 

Gang lloani.. 

Ganges ... i. . .. j . . 

Gangrene. 

Gangway '. . 

Ganiict. . . . 

Gantlope, or Gauntlop^ . . , 

Ganymede... 

Gaol (sec Jail). 

Gar. 

Garat (two of this name).. . 
Garcia, Madaigic (see Mali- 

bran) .. 

(iaiTilaso de la Vega. 

Gaitl.\ • • • 

(Pont do). 

Gardcn'(Alexander). 

Gardening. 

Gardiner (S^icphen) ...... 

(James).. 
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374 
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Oaf Fish. 

Gargara. 

GarCc ., ■ ■ • - 

Garnenn (two brothers) .. . ; 

Gnrnct...' 

Garofalo (Benvenuto) .. . . 1 
Garonne (river of Prance) . 

(department of 


Frahec) 

Garrick (David) . ,. 
to-—(Eva Maria) 
garrison 


! Garter (Order of the) 
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Gartb (Samuel).385 

Garumna.386 

Oarve (Christiaii) ....... *' • 

Gas .'.... “ 

. l igfatmg.387 

Gascony.388 

Gasket.:.389 

Gassendi (Peter). “ 

Gaston de Foix. “ 

^Gastric.,.. . “ 

■ II Juice 
System 


390 


, Gastromantia.>. 

■ GasuWotny. " 

: Gates (Horatio). " 

Gatiuats, or Gastinais.391 

Gatterer (John Christopher) " 
Gau (a German word) .... 

—— (Ch.arles Francis).... “ 
Gaudiu (Martin M. 0.). . .. 39£ 

Gallia. 

Gaurs (see Guebres).396 

Gauss (Charies Frederic) . . " 

Gaut ...397 

' ■ Gauze (in commerce) .... “ 

Gay (John). “ 

--Lussac.398 

Gaza (Theodore). ‘‘ 

-(town). “ 

Gazelle (see Antelope) ... “ 

. 

Ga»ftt«.«r. “ 

Gearing. 399 

Gebe!. “ 

Geber. “ 

Gebers (sec Guebers) .... ‘‘ 

Gebirge. “ 

Gecko. “ 

Geddes (Afexander).‘MX) 

Gediko (Frederic). “ 

Gehenna (.see Tophet).... *' 

='Gehlcr(JohnS. T).: - “ 

GcisUcs. 

Gelatine (in chemistry).. . .' 401 

^Geld. “ 

■ Gelte,0.(sice ClemdeLorraine) “ 
Gellert (Christian F.). . . . “ 

Geilius (Aulus). “ 

Geliy (see Jelly).402 

Gclon.. . “ 

•Gemappes (see Jemappes). “ 

Genuni. “ 

Gems, oi* Precious Stones . “ 

——(Artificial).403 

. ■■ — I (Imitation of Antique) “ 

Gem-«ulpture.■ . . . •' 

Gendarme.'. (.sec Gens 

d’Armes).405 

Genealogy. “ 

General Issue, (b law) .... 406 
■■ — of an ariBiy .. ... “ 

Genertited (ui mauiematics) “ 
Generation (m chronology). 407 

—-- of Steam (sec 

Steam). " 

Generator (sec Steam En- ' 

gine).. “ 

Generical Name (in natural 

history).‘. “ 

Genesaretb, or Gennezareth " 

Genesee. “ 

Genesis (in mathematics) . . 

-(in Scripture) .... " 

. Genethliacon. 


t COPOTENTS,. 

Guueva, or Gui... f.... 409 
Geneviev«,St.(two so named) " 

GengiS'Khan.410 

Genius.'til 

Genlis (countess de)...... 413 

Genoa.414 

Gens d’Armes.416 

Gentian. 417 

Gentiles. " 

Gentleman.;. “ 

Geutoo Hindoo).418 

Gentz (Frcdcric von). “ 

Geocentric. 

Geoy'clic Madiine .....*. “ 
Geoflrey of Monmouth .... 419 

Geoffrin (Madame). “ 

Geoffroy (Julicn Louis) ... " 

Geography.420 

Geology. 423 

Stratification and Division 

of Rocks.427 

Divisions of Time in the 
Formation of Mountains, 

&c.428 

Geoman cy.430 

Geometry.431 

Gborge (Lake).432 

- (St.).433 

- II434 

-HI. '• 

IV .436 

Cadoudal.4;n 

Noble.438 

Georgetown (in Distnct of 

Columbia) . “ 
(in S. C.)-439 


iGeming (j3ut<Christiaiii . 479 

Gerona..;.480 

Gerontes... “ , 

Geny (Elbndge). ’ 

Gersdorf (Charles P. W. von) 4ar 
Gerstenberg (Henry W. von) 4K 

Geiyon... A . *' 

Gesenius (William) 

Gesner (Conrad) . . ...4££^, 

■ - ' (John M^l^w). , • 

Gessner (Solom ®')'^.. f~.-. “ 

Gcycr (Eric Gustavns) .. . 484 

^^Ghauts (sce'Gauts). “ 

[Ghent.“ \ 

T— (Treaty of). 486 '] 

Gherardesca (family of) .. “ y 

Glubelines (sec Guelfs).... tlSG 
Ghiberti (Lorenzo) “ 

Ghirlandaio (Domenico)... 487 

Ghost (Holy). “ 

, Holy (Order of the). 488 

Gianni, (Francesco). “• 

Giknnone (Pietro). “ 

Giant Reds.490 

Giants.489 

Giant's Causeway.490 

Giaour.491 

Gibbon (Edward). “ 

Gibelincs (see Guelfs) .... 492 

Gibraltar. “ 

. 493 


Georgia (in the U. S. 

(Gulfof) . .'.441 

(in Asia). “ 


Gcorgic 

Georgicon. “ 

Geprgium Sidus (see Plan¬ 
ets) .442 

Gepidsp. “ 

Gerando (Joseph Mane de). “ 

Geranbm. “ 

Gerard (Francis )........ “ 

(count) 443 


Gerhard (Paul) 

Germain (St.). “ 

(count St.). “ 


Germanicus (Cspsar).44‘1 

German flccan, or North Sea 446 

Germaiiiown. “ 

Germany (Geography and 

Statistics of). “ 

German Commerce . . . 447 

-Empire.448 

Germanic Cqpfederation . 450 
History of Germany .... 462 
Gennany from 1806 tb 

1816.461 

German Language.462 

——— Literature and 

Science.464 

■ Pros©.469 


(Jeneva 


■ Law . 0i . 


494 


495 


(Straits of) ... . 

Giclitel (Jolui George) . . . 

Gideon . 

Gicbichenstein. 

Gi«- 1 . 

GifToid (William). 

Gig (s( Hunt) . 

(iisli I omc) . 

Gilberi pir Iluinphrcy) . , 

— (two of this name). “ 

Gild (sec Guild). '■ 

Giidas (Sapicnsl. 

Gilding. “ 

Gilcacl (the Mountains of) 496 

Giles (St.). “ 

Gilole. “ 

Gil'ay (see Caricaluiv) ... ‘ 

Gimbals. “ 

Ginile (see Nortlieni Mythol¬ 
ogy) . 

Gin (see Geneva). 

Gin, Cotton (sec Cotton) . . “ 

Ginger. •' 

Giii^eni' (Peter Louis) . . . 497 

Ginseng.498 

Gioja (Flavio). “ 

Giordano (Luke). “ 

Giorgione di Castelfraiico . . 499 

Giotto. '• 

Gipsy (sec Gypsy). ‘to 

■ Camelopard). . “ 

Girardon (Francis). “ 

Girodet (Trioson Nicholas) . 600 

Gironde. “ 

Girondists . “ 

Girouelte.1 .. . 502 

Giulio Romano. “ 

Giunti. *■ 

Giustiniani Collection.50,3 

Given. “ 

Givet (see Charicmont) ... ' 

Gizeli. “ 

Gizzard <^ee Stomach). 


- Poetry.471 

i~ Criticism.475 

— Philosophy (see 

Philosophy) . • 476 

— School of Art. . ‘‘ 

— School —, - ■ ■ . 

ing .47Tkcl,aciers ,». “ 


479'CS^'is (in forlific*^ian),.. , 604 
























































































































































GiadiatR's.Y.504 

Gladiatorial Statues .505 

Glair Efjgs. •’ 

‘glamour, or Glomer. “■ 

flUanvil, Glativille 

liulph . 

Glarus IfBiiton).... 

- (towu). 

.. 


(Ra- 
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606 
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501t 


Prnoesues lu lillLkuig.... 
Achromatic Flint Glass .. 

{)rops of Glass.510 

(ilass Galls. " 

-Threads. •' 

Windows. “ 

-G’uiiitiug oil) 

Bht 

Ilalf'liour Glass . .1 . 

<Jlati Icnuniy and circle) . 

■ —— (fortress). . ..... 

I Glauber .(John liudolplt) . 

(ilaiicas..')]2 

Glaring. 

Gleditsch (John Tbcophihis) 

Glee (m music) . 

Glcichcn (Kriie.si). 

(ilcim (John William Iioms) old 

(ilcrtilower (Gwen). 

Globe .. .')1 

< ilobulor Chnri.iidO 

Glogtiu, or Gross-GloMii < 

Glona in Jixcelsis, Gloriii 


■'/./'•CONTENTS. 

God Mother . i .,.. 536 

Goderich (lord viscount) .. “ 

Godfrey of Boiiillon. “ 

—— of Stmsburg.537 

-(Thomas). “ 

son of the 


y 


!621 


P.itri. . , .V21 

Glonosa Supcrlia. '• 

tJloss. 

tslottis. ■ 

tilourcsler. ' . “ 

(lloMT (Richard). .. . '• 

Glo\e.s . '• 

Glow-Worm. 

Gliiciiia, or Gluriiie . . . 
Gluck (chevalier Cliiislo- 

plier) . .. 

I ilucksiadt. 

Glue. 

Gluten. 

tiliitton. 

tJlyptic. “ 

Glyptotheca. “ 

tfinelin (several ol this name) ‘‘ 

Gnadc.527 

Gnat. “ 

(ineiseiiau (count of).528 

t'luoiss. ‘‘ 

Gnome (m figurative lan¬ 
guage) ... 52'.) 

(in. modern inyllioi- 
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525 

526 


- ogy). 

Winonion (in astronomy) ... 

• - —- (ill dialing) ... • 530 

(in geometry)... ‘ 

tlnomonics. ‘ 

Gnostics. “ 

Gmi.t)33 

Goa (di.slriet of India).... “ 

——(city of India). “ 

Goatsucker. 

Goheliir (Giles). 

——•Tapestry. 

Gohy. " 

God, Truce of (see T^ce) > 

— save the King 
-Father. 


.•636 


foregoing)538 

-(sir Eoinijiidbury) , 

Godiva (isee Coventry) . . . 
Godman (doelor John l>.). . 

Godolpliiii (.Sidney).539 

Godoy^don Manuel dc) ... 

Godwin (Mary). . . ..S-tO 

' (William).S-ll 

OreekiMk (l.copold Fred¬ 
eric Otliithor von) .... 

Gierres (John Joseph) .... .V12 

Giertz (b.aroii).513 

(Joethe (John Wolfgang von) “ 
Go'ti, von Tlcrhpliuigcu (see 

Bcrlichiiigcii).546 

GoPz (baron oj). . 

Gofle (William). " 

Gog and Magog. 517 

Goggles (in .siu-gcry) “ 

Goitis' (see Wen). 

Goleoniltt (j.roviiice ol Hiii- 

doslaii). “ i 

(fortress of Hia- 


ilostaii) 
Gold . 


Heating (see Gold) 

■ Thread . 


550 


— Wire (see Gold) .... ■* 

— (’o.ist . ■■ 

Golden Fleece (sec Joaou, 
and Argo-' 
ii.-mls).'. . '• 

-.Orderol the, 

and I'lie Tlirw Golden 
h'h'cccs (see Fleece, Gol¬ 
den) . “ 

Golden Number (iirchronol- 

ogy) —:. ... •• 

- Hod. “ 

- Rule. .VA 


Gordhis..... 559 

Gordon (Geowe)... “ 

'- (William. D. I).) .. 600 

Gore (Christbpher) “ 

Goree (a seaport).. . “ 

—(an islmid).. ..•“ 

Goigias 561 

Gorgones (throe sisters)... " 

Gorham (Nathaniel). ‘ “ 

Gorliiz.' • I • • “ 

(rortz (see Goertz).. 562 

Goshawk.’. “ 

Goshen (in ancient geogra- 

. " 

Gospel. “ 

Gosport.. “ 

Gossamer. . . .'. “ 

Gossec (Franei.s Joseph). ..' " 

Gotha (duchy).663 

- (towiil..' a 

Gt>Uiarrl,(St.). «► 

Gothic Style (see Architec- 

Hire).564 

Goths. " ' 

Gottenburg.666 

Gottingen. “ 

Gotiorp (sec Holstein).... 666 
Gottselied (John Christo- 

plrr). 

Gouda, or 'J'cpgoiiw. “ 

Gouge.. 

Gourd. •' 

Gouig’aud (baron de)..... " 

Gout, or Arthritis.568 

Government, Forms of (see 
Political Institutions). ... “ 

(i9vcrnor. '..... y “ 

Gower (John).669 

Goyas. 

Gracchus (Tiberius Sempro- - 

nius, and Caius). “ 

Grace. 572“’ 

(Days of).673 


Gold-Filiell ^see Fundi) . 

Fish. 

Goldoni (Charles) ...... 

Goldsmith, or Silversmith . 
(Oliver) 


.5.53 

551 


Giilgoilia (sec Calvary) J. 
(rolowiim (W. M.). . I .. . . 
Gninarus, and Gomarists 
(sec Reformed Church) . . 555 

Goiidar.. *• 

Gondola. ■' 

(Joiidolier. •* 

‘'“K. *• 

Gongoru (l/onis^. 

Goiisalvo (llcrnamicz y A- 

fjuilar). 5.56 

Gonzaca (fainily of). 

Good Friday.‘(see Friilay, 

■ ■ Good).557 

-(John Mason). '■ 

Goodwill Sands . “ 

Gookm (Daniel) . ... T. , . “ 

Goose.,558 

.Gooseberry.. . 6.59 

Goose-foft.. ‘‘ 

QMuWi WUIltof). “ 

Gonlian^noi (see Alexan¬ 
der tlic (teat, and Gor¬ 
dius) ... .T...;.... 


Graces . ... i . “ 

(vraeioso.674 

Gra'cfci, Magna (see Magna 

Gnecial. .. « 

Gra-fe (Cnorlesi’erdinand). " 
Gnevius, or Gnefe .(John 

George). “ 

Gralting. " 

Graham (George).575 

Grahame (James) " 

Grain (a weight). " 

Grainger (James). “ 

Grammar (see.Lai^iage). . 676 

Gramme. .. 

Grammont (count of) .... “ 

Grampian Mountains. “ 

Granada (province inBpaiu) “ 
(city in Spam) ... “ 


Gi aundc (see Grenade) 

Grand Bank of Newfound¬ 
land .677 

Grandee . . .. ;.: . . . . “ 

Grand . Jury (see Jury, ' 

Grand) .. SiZ 

Granite. “ , 

Gram (in law). 679'" 

Graimiabon .. 

(in sunrervt . . « 


, surgery).., 
^ranvelia (cardinal de).... 580! 
Grape (see Vine). 
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Grapliv cW .. “ 

'’Orapnel, or Grapling. " 

. Grasses ..;. 

Grasshopper (see Locust).. " 

Graite .. '( 

Gnitisa'. “ 

GnUugs. “ 

; Gntttan (Heutr). “ 

■Gmte....... .682 

'.iQraon (Charles Henij)... “ 

Grave (in music). " 

' .. Accent (m erammar) " 

Gravel (see Stone).. " 

Graver (see En^ving)... “ 
S’Gravesande (William J. 

van). " 

, Gravesend.683 

Gravioa (John Vincent)... “ 


:mKmm i 

Graving.. 68$ 

jOravitation. " 

teravity (in .physics). " 

' •, Centre of (in me¬ 
chanics) .686 

(in music). " 


Gray (Thomas). " 

lady Jane (see Grey). 687 
Great Bwama (see Balm- . 

tnas)..... “ 

-Bank ' (see 

Bahama Bank) ... *' 
Great St. Bernard (see Ber¬ 
nard, Great St.)... " 
Great Britain (Geography 
and Statistics of J. ... “ 
Great Britain and Ireland 
(History of).591 


The Civil itate Sf aJi. ■ 

Britain.60l 

E^lish Constitution.... 606 

The King. 1... " 

The Parliament ....>.. 601 
The Rights of the Ptibple 61! 
The Administration ofrtne 
Government “ * 

Great Circle Sailing.613* 

Great Kcnawha Rucer. .(see ✓ ' 
Kcnawha). . 

Grebe_,... “ 

Grecian Style (sec Archi¬ 
tecture) . " 

Greco-Gothic Style (see Ar¬ 
chitecture) . " 

Gr^ourt (Jean-BapUste-^o- 
seph Willart de). “ 



































